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Weekend  celebration 
planned  for  ARLs 
golden  anniversary 

The  University's  Applied  Research  Laboratory  (ARL), 
formerly  the  Ordnance  Research  Laboratory  (ORL),  is 
observing  its  50th  year  of  serving  the  Navy,  Penn  State, 
and  the  nation. 

To  celebrate  this  achievement,  alumni,  employees 
and  friends  will  take  part  in  an  ORL/ARL  Alumni 
Weekend  Aug.  19-21  at  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  event  will  be  Penn  State 
President  Emeritus  Eric  A.  Walker.  Dr.  Walker,  former 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  former  ORL 
director,  will  speak  at  the  opening  dinner  at  7  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Aug.  19,  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Other  speakers 
will  include  Paul  Ebaugh,  ORL  interim  director; 
Arnold  A.  Addison,  personnel  director  (1948-1978), 
and  L.  Raymond  Hettche,  director  of  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory. 

"We  are  pleased  that  Dr.  Walker  will  be  able  to  be 
with  us  for  this  important  celebration,"  Dr.  Hettche 
said.  "And  it  is  exceptionally  appropriate  since  Dr. 
Walker  first  brought  the  lab  to  Penn  State  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1945." 

ARL  is  a  Navy-oriented  research  facility  estab- 
lished to  advance  the  Navy's  technology  base  through 
basic  and  applied  research,  and  through  exploratory 
and  advanced  development.  It  is  the  largest  of  15  inter- 
disciplinary laboratories,  centers  and  institutes  in  the 
University's  IntercoUege  Research  Programs. 

"In  pursuit  of  its  research  and  development  mis- 
sion," Dr.  Hettche  said,  "ARL  has  developed  a  broad 
base  of  technical  competence  in  the  areas  of  acoustics 
and  vibration  control,  hydrodynamics  and  hydroa- 
coustics,  guidance  and  control,  propulsors,  signal  pro- 
cessing, closed-cycle  thermal  power  plants,  systems 
analysis,  materials  science,  and  manufacturing  tech- 
nology." 

See  "ARL"  on  page  3 

Great  Valley  signs  unique 
agreement  with  Europeans 
for  doctoral  study  program 

Penn  State  Great  Valley  and  the  College  of  Engineering 
have  signed  an  agreement  with  the  University  of  Wales, 
Swansea  that  will  allow  students  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  from  a 
major  European  university  on  a  part-time  basis  at  the 
Great  Valley  site  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 

The  agreement  is  unique  nationally  for  several  rea- 
sons: most  international  university  collaborations  focus 
on  student  exchanges.  Under  the  Great  Valley /Wales 
agreement,  however,  the  Great  Valley  graduate  campus 
becomes  a  surrogate  of  sorts,  providing  students  with  the 
preliminary  course  work  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
Wales  Ph.D.  program  as  well  as  on-going  faculty  support 
once  they  are  eiu-oUed. 

The  program's  focus  also  is  unique:  though  based  in 
the  U.S.,  students  will  earn  a  European  Ph.D.,  following 
the  more  research- in  tensive  structure  common  to  Euro- 
pean advanced  degree  programs. 

See  "International"  on  page  2 


HUB  deck  offers  307  more  places  to  park 


QN  HUB  parking  deck  c 


Univetslly  Park  Campus  Is  open  toi 
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New  parking  deck 
opens;  brings 
more  options  to 
University  Park 


ampus 

isier  for 
^  HUB 


Finding  a  parking  space  on  the  core 
area  of  University  Park  just  got  a  little  i 
visitors  with  the  opening  of  the  nt 
parking  deck  this  nronth. 

The  new  parking  facility,  to  be  paid  for  from 
income  generated  by  parking  fees  from  visitors,  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  stands  where  a  parking  lot  had  been 
located  between  the  HUB,  Grange  and  White  build- 
ings. No  state  or  tuition  dollars  were  used  to  pay  for 
the  parking  deck. 

"The  structure  more  than  doubles  the  numt>er 
of  spaces  that  are  available  at  that  location  and  it  is 
also  going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  parking  pres- 
sures that  previously  existed  on  faculty/staff  park- 
ing areas  throughout  the  core  campus  area," 
according  to  David  Stormer,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  Safety  and  Environmental  Services. 

"With  the  addition  of  these  visitor  parking 
spaces  in  the  HUB  deck,  we  can  now  accommodate 
many  people  who  previously  had  been  directed  to 
park  in  faoilty  and  staff  parking  lots  throughout  the 
core  campus  area,"  Mr.  Stormer  said. 


Safety  device 

A  series  of  planters  like  this  can  be 
part  of  a  pedestrian  safety 


1  Shorllidge 


The  new  paridng  facility  has  307  spaces.  The    '^"•"^'"^  '■^^  <''"9^'  ">  f^""^"  "°^^'"^  '■^  ^"^^' 
number  of  faculty  and  staff  spaces  at  that  location 

has  been  increased  to  95  and  the  number  of  spaces  available  for  visitors  has  been  increased  to  212.  Park- 
ing staff  plan  to  monitor  visitor  usage  of  the  facility  and  if  there  is  less  need  for  visitor  parking  than  antic- 
ipated some  of  those  spaces  will  be  converted  to  faculty /staff  parking  spaces. 

Visitors  to  the  newly  renovated  bookstore,  HUB  eateries,  the  Placement  Center,  Ritenour,  and  Pollock 
and  Cenh-e  residence  halls  will  pay  to  park  in  the  facility  through  the  use  of  parking  meters. 
See  "Parking"  on  page  3 
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"!  don'l  know  of  any  other  program  in  the 
country  Hke  this  one,"  said  Joseph  S.  DiGrego- 
rio,  associate  dean.  Commonwealth,  Continu- 
ing and  Distance  Education  and  International 
Programs,  College  of  Engineering.  Officials  at 
the  Washington,  D.C.-based  Council  of  Gradu- 
ate Schools  confirmed  that  the  collaboration  is 
likely  the  first  of  its  kind  nationwide. 

Its  part-time  focus  also  is  a  divergence  from 
traditional  Ph.D.  programs,  which  -  to  complete 
in  a  timely  basis  -  generally  require  students  to 
interrupt  their  professional  careers  for  full-time 
study  and  teaching  duties. 

"The  traditional  Ph.D.  has  historically  been 
very  difficult  for  working  people  to  handle," 
David  Russell,  associate  professor  of  computer 
engineering  at  Great  Valley,  said.  Dr.  Russell,  a 
native  of  the  United  Kingdom,  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  collaborative  Ph.D.  after  several  of 


it's  an  experimental,  creative 
way  to  offer  a  Pti.D,  at  this 
campus ...  iVs  a  wonderfui 
service  to  industry. " 


his  software  engineering  students  from  area 
technology  companies  expressed  an  interest  in 
continuing  their  post-master's  degree  education 
while  remaining  full-time  employees. 

The  collaboration  took  three  years  to  imple 
ment.  University  officials  made  several  trips 
abroad  to  review  University  of  Wales  engineer- 
ing programs,  faculty  and  research.  "We've  put 
a  lot  of  preliminary  work  into  this  program  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  the  student's  experience," 
Dr.  DiGregorio,  said.  "It  will  be  a  small  pro- 
gram focusing  on  software  engineering  at  first, 
and  we  will  monitor  it  very  closely  to  make  sure 
it  maintains  that  quaUty." 

For  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  which  has 
become  a  premier  site  in  the  region  for  engi- 
neers seeking  master's  degrees,  the  program 
provides  an  alternative  to  sending  students  to 
another  institution  to  continue  their  education. 
Though  their  degree  will  be  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  not  Penn  State,  students  will 
complete  their  work  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley, 
receive  University  faculty  support  and  take  pre- 
enrollment  course  work  via  Great  Valley.  Penn 
State,  meanwhile,  will  have  direct  access  to  the 
cutting-edge  research  they  produce. 

'It's  an  experimental,  creative  way  to  offer  a 
Ph.D.  at  this  campus,"  Lawrence  S.  Cote,  cam- 
pus executive  officer,  said.  "It's  a  wonderful 
service  to  industry,  delivering  a  Ph.D.  to 
research  scientists  who  are  fully  employed." 

W.  LaMarr  Kopp,  deputy  vice  president  for 
International  Programs;  David  N.  Wormley, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and 
Lawrence  C.  Burton,  head  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Department,  also  played  key  roles  in 
implementing  the  program. 

Founded  in  1920,  the  University  of  Wales, 
Swansea  is  one  of  six  constituent  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Wales.  Swansea  has  roughly  5,000 
undergraduate,  675  graduate  students  and  five 
engineering  departments:  chemical,  civil,  elec- 
trical and  electronic,  materials  and  mechanical. 
— Nancy  Holland 


Behrend's  MAPP  and  WISE  programs  going  strong 


Learning  the  ropes 

Patience  Simmonds  (center),  assistant  librarian  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  teaches  Minority  Advance  Placement 
Program  students  Asa  Dreq  and  Luciana  Sims,  and  Christina  Smith,  a  Women  in  Science  and  Engineering  (WISE)  participant, 
how  to  do  library  research  using  CD-ROM  disks. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  the  Office  of  Development  and  University  Relations  —  The  Behrend  College 


This  summer,  40  Erie  County  high  school  students  have  been  "mapping"  plans  for  future  success  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 

The  college's  eight-week  Women  in  Science  and  Engineering  (WISE)  program  and  Minority  Advanced 
Placement  Program  (MAPP)  offer  local  high  school  seniors  an  opportunity  to  learn  first-hand  what  will  be 
expected  of  them  inside  a  university  classroom. 

MAPP  addresses  the  need  for  greater  retention  of  minority  students,  while  WISE  helps  women  interest- 
ed in  science  and  engineering  careers  get  off  on  the  right  foot.  Both  programs  offer  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  free  college  course.  Students  take  a  minimum  three-credit  summer  session  class  with  regularly  enrolled 
college  students;  if  they  receive  at  least  a  B  in  the  course,  they  will  be  automatically  offered  admission  to  Penn 
State  —  Behrend  for  the  following  fall. 

Students  also  receive  special  instruction  in  computer,  library,  and  study  skills,  and  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  preparation.  Once  a  week  they  either  visit  Erie-area  employers  to  learn  about  career  options  first-hand, 
or  host  an  on-campus  speaker  from  the  Erie  professional  community. 

MAPP/ WISE  has  doubled  in  size  since  1993  when  it  was  inaugurated.  Of  last  year's  20  participants,  seven 
enrolled  at  Penn  State-Behrend,  while  an  additional  four  attended  another  Penn  State  location. 

The  program  is  free  to  participants  thanks  to  a  $5,000  grant  from  the  International  Paper  Company  Foun- 
dation and  support  from  the  University's  Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee.  In  addition  to  tuition, 
students  receive  their  books  and  a  lunch  and  transportation  stipend. 


Diversity  teleconference  slated  for  Sept.  8 


"Diversity  in  Higher  Education,"  a  live  interactive 
video  conference  that  presents  perspectives  on  how 
institutions  can  use  diversity  initiatives  to  build  com- 
munity relationships,  will  be  held  from  1  to  2:30  p.m. 
on  Sept.  8  in  the  Keller  Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  teleconference,  hosted  by  the  State  College 
Office  of  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  the 
Office  of  Human  Resource  Development,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Business  and  Industry  of  Centre  County, 
will  help  higher  education  administrators  learn  how  to 
create  joint  efforts  with  corporations  and  build  com- 
munity outreach  and  work  force  education  programs. 
When  shared  and  adapted,  these  diversity  initiatives 
can  empower  local  groups  to  build  upon  each  other's 
efforts  rather  than  work  separately  toward  similar 


This  satellite  seminar  features  presentations  by  dis- 
tinguished panelists,  many  of  whom  have  experience 
in  both  academic  and  corporate  environments.  The 
broadcast  includes  vignettes  from  the  ground-breaking 
video  training  series  "Valuing  Diversity,"  and  a  profile 
of  Dundalk  Community  College,  which  built  a  highly 
successful  diversity  program  in  Baltimore  through  cre- 
ative ventures  with  local  high  schools,  four-year  insti- 
tutions, community  organizations,  and  corporate  part- 
ners. Audiences  at  sites  throughout  the  country  will 
participate  by  phoning  of  faxhig  in  questions  and  com- 
ments for  the  panel  to  address  on  the  air. 

For  more  information  or  to  reserve  a  space,  call 
Tiffany  Shultz  at  (814)  863-0229. 
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Recognized  as  a  center  of  technical 
excellence  in  undersea  technology, 
ARL  also  is  continually  involved  in 
educational  activities  through  the 
teaching  efforts  of  its  staff  and  by 
sponsoring  and  supervising  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  student  thesis 
research. 

"The  Navy,  the  University,  the 
research  faculty,  and  the  students  all 
benefit  from  collaborative  research 
within  a  major  university's  multidisci- 
plinary  resources,"  Dr.  Hettche  added. 
"ARL  brings  to  this  collaboration 
advanced  research  capabilities  and 
real-world  research  problems," 

According  to  Leonard  L.  HolHday, 
assistant  professor  of  engineering 
research  and  anniversary  committee 
chairman,  activities  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
20,  will  include  tours  of  the  Applied 
Science  Building  (Main  Lab),  the 
Water  Tunnel  Building,  Research 
Building  West  (formerly  the  Foods 
Building),  and  the  new  ARL  Building. 
There  will  be  displays  of  new  and  his- 
torical equipment,  and  photo  displays 
of  ARL  employees  in  action  through 
the  years. 

A  picnic  for  ORL/ ARL  alumni  and 
employees  will  be  held  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Civil  Engineering  Campus 
at  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area.  The 
observance  will  conclude  with  an 
informal  farewell  brunch  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  21,  at  the  Elks  Country  Club  in 
Boalsburg. 


Eric  A.  Walker 


Wanting  to  carpool  from  Philipsburg 
to  University  Park.  Work  hours  9 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Call  BJ  at  865-9503  or 
342-7146. 

Would  like  to  carpool  from  Centre 
Hall  to  University  Park.  Work  hours 
are  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  Call  Kelly,  865-3437. 


Transportation  Institute  receives  $1  million  grant 


Using  touch-tone  phones  or  self-service  terminals  to  renew 
drivers'  licenses  and  vehicle  registrations;  turning  old  high- 
ways into  "new"  retaining  walls,  and  sparking  economic 
growth  and  development  through  scenic  byways  are  just  a 
few  of  the  research  projects  a  recent  $1  million  joint  grant 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  will  help  to  support  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Universities  Transportation  Center  (MAUTC),  a 
consortium  based  at  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Insti- 
tute (PTI)  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  $1  million  grant,  MAUTC's  seventh  $1  million  grant 
since  the  center  was  established  in  1987,  will  be  matched  by 
funds  received  from  nonfederal  sources.  Penn  State,  the  lead 
university  of  the  five-member  MAUTC  consortium,  will 
receive  half  of  the  grant,  and  the  other  half  will  be  distributed 
among  the  remaining  consortium  members — the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  and  West  Virginia 
University. 

"The  funds  are  used  to  support  transportation-related 
research,  education,  and  technology  transfer,"  says  James  H. 
Miller,  associate  professor  of  business  logistics,  PTi  research 
associate,  and  director  of  MAUTC. 

MAUTC,  which  is  part  of  PTI's  Transportation  Opera- 
tions Program,  is  one  of  13  centers  in  the  University  Trans- 
portation Centers  Program  (UTCP),  a  nationwide  effort  ini- 
tiated by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  in  1987. 

"UTCPs  primary  mission  is  to  advance  technology  and 
expertise  in  all  aspects  of  transportation,"  says  Dr.  Miller. 
"However,  the  centers  also  are  an  investment  in  the  future 
generation  of  transportation  professionals.  Through  the  par- 
ticipating universities'  research,  undergraduate,  and  gradu- 
ate programs,  we  are  educating  and  training  individuals  to 
be  leaders  in  the  industry." 

Dr.  Miller  says  that  one  of  consortium's  key  strengths  is 
recognizing  that  effective  transportation  professionals  need 
to  understand  the  technical  as  well  as  the  managerial  aspects 
of  the  profession.  With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  the  con- 
sortium established  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Transportation  Engineering  and  Management  (TEaM)  as  its 
educational  foundation  at  Penn  State. 

'TEaM  provides  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
with  financial  support  while  they  earn  degrees  in  either  civil 
engineering  or  business  logistics,"  explains  John  M.  Mason 
Jr.,  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  director  of  TEaM. 

"The  interdisciplinary  TEaM  curriculum  enables  stu- 
dents to  understand  the  economic  investment  required  to 


build  and  maintain  the  nation's  complex  transportation 
infrastructure.  It  also  prepares  them  to  deal  with  engineer- 
ing and  management  issues  that  affect  vehicles  traveling  on 
the  transportation  system  and  people  operating  and  main- 
taining the  system." 

MAUTC  is  currently  involved  in  more  than  30  active 
research  projects,  the  largest  portion  of  which  are  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation 
(PennDOT). 

'The  partnership  gives  our  students  a  real-world  envi- 
ronment Ln  which  to  conduct  research  and  also  enables  the 
consortium  to  work  with  state  and  local  governments  in 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
region,"  says  Dr.  Miller.  "As  for  PennDOT,  they  have  direct 
access  to  PTI's  resources  and  expertise,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  respond  to  critical  issues  in  a  timely  manner." 

Decentralizing  vehicle  registration  and  licensing  (which 
involves  evaluating  six  pilot  decentralization  programs 
throughout  the  state)  and  developing  plans  to  "map  out" 
historic  or  tourist  areas  along  Pennsylvania  roads  are  two 
partnership  projects  currently  under  way. 

"We  are  also  evaluating  thd  AMTRAK  passenger  service 
between  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,"  says  Dr.  Miller.  "We 
are  conducting  a  marketing  study  to  detennine  who  uses  the 
service,  what  current  riders  think  of  the  service,  and  how  it 
can  be  improved.  The  goal  is  to  be  more  responsive  to  rid- 
ers' needs."  The  partnership  also  is  developing  procedures 
for  designing  and  constructing  retaining  walls  using  con- 
crete slabs  removed  from  existing  highways  that  are  under- 
going repair  or  reconstruction. 

"We're  recycling  old  roads,"  says  Shelley  M.  Stoffels, 
assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  PTI  principal 
investigator  of  the  project.  "Compared  to  conventional 
methods,  stacking  already  existing  slabs  along  banks 
appears  to  be  a  more  efficient,  economical,  and  faster  way  of 
constructing  retaining  walls.  It  is  also  an  energy-efficient 
way  to  recycle  the  old  highway  slabs." 

"MAUTC's  interests  range  from  highways,  air,  and  rail, 
to  administration,  human  resources,  and  policy,"  says  Dr. 
Miller.  "In  the  year  ahead,  we  hope  to  strengthen  our  ties 
with  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  and  plan  to  continue 
providing  a  well-rounded  program  of  transportation 
research,  education,  and  technology  transfer." 


Parking 

continued  from  page  1 

Visitor  parking  is  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  facility  and  fac- 
ulty and  staff  are  assigned  to  the  upper  level  of  the  parking 
deck. 

"We  wanted  to  be  able  to  move  the  high  volume  of  tem- 
porary visitor  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  facility  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  possible  so  they  will  be  parking  closer  to  the  entrance 


'If  faculty  and  staff  parking  were  on  the 
lower  level  near  the  entrance! exit,  the 
visitors  entering  would  likely  park  in  the 
first  available  space.    The  result  is  a 
faculty /staff  space  taken  and  a  visitor 
getting  a  parking  ticket  —  both  negatives 
we  would  like  to  avoid/' 

David  Stormer 
assistant  vice  president  lor  Safety  and  Environmental  Services 


and  exit  of  the  deck,"  Mr.  Stormer  said.  "Employee  vehicles, 
which  tend  to  be  parked  for  nine  or  more  hours  before  being 
moved,  are  being  parked  farthest  from  the  entrance/exit  to  the 
deck." 


"Several  faculty  and  staff  have  commented  that  their  park- 
ing should  be  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  deck,"  Mr.  Stormer 
said.  "But,  if  faculty  and  staff  parking  were  on  the  lower  level 
near  the  entrance /exit,  the  visitors  entering  the  structure 
would  likely  park  in  the  first  available  space.  The  result  is  a  fac- 
ulty/staff parking  space  taken  and  a  visitor  to  the  University 
getting  a  parking  ticket  —  both  negatives  we  would  like  to 

Some  additional  faculty  and  staff  may  be  offered  a  chance 
to  park  in  the  HUB  facility  later  in  the  fall  semester  when  visi- 
tor parking  needs  tend  to  decrease. 

In  addition  to  the  new  parking  deck,  another  change  will 
be  evident  on  Shortlidge  Road  where  a  series  of  large  planters 
have  been  placed  in  the  center  of  the  roadway.  The  planters  are 
a  pedestrian  safety  measure  aimed  at  reducing  the  danger  to 
people  crossing  the  street.  During  the  past  five  years,  eleven 
pedestrians  have  been  hit  by  vehicles  on  this  section  of  road. 

"We  worked  with  professional  consultants  and  students 
involved  in  some  of  the  University's  civil  engineering  classes 
to  design  a  system  that  will  provide  a  pedestrian  safety  zone 
and  reduce  traffic  speed  in  the  area,"  Mr.  Stormer  said. 

'The  new  parking  decks  near  Eisenhower  Auditorium  and 
near  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  combined  with  the  HUB  deck,  are 
helping  us  to  cof)e  with  ever-increasing  number  of  faculty, 
staff,  students  and  visitors  who  are  driving  on  campus.  There 
are  still  some  areas  of  campus  that  could  use  more  parking 
spaces.  We  will  continue  with  our  plan  to  expand  parking  facil- 
ities as  additional  funds  are  generated  through  visitor  and 
employee  parking  fees. 

"Unfortunately,  despite  efforts  to  encourage  staff,  shjdents 
and  others  to  carpool  or  use  public  forms  of  transportation,  the 
demand    for   parking   spaces   has   inaeased   rather   than 
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Wayne  D.  Lammie.  CEO,  stamis  in  front  of  the  neivhj  constructed  Ciletti  Metnorial 
Libran/  at  Schui/lkill  Campus. 


THERE  WAS  A  CERTAfN  AMOUNT  OF 
SkEPTlClSM  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  CIR- 
CLES AT  University  Park  when  in  1981 
THE  Schuylkill  Campus  initiated  its 


RRSTC 


I.  CAMPAIGN. 


"After  all,  the  campus  was  in  an 
ally  depressed  anthracite 
coal  region,  and  the  prospects  of  Old 
Main  ever  having  to  come  up  with  a 
half  million  dollars  in  matching  funds 
seemed  pretty  remote,"  CEO  Wayne 
D.  Lammie  recalls. 

The  campus  surprised  everyone, 
however,  by  raising  $686,000  for  a 
Student /Community  Center,  and  the 
matching  funds  helped  provide  hot 
food  service,  an  auditorium  and  a 
bookstore. 

"Because  we  are  the  only  com- 
prehensive post-secondary  institution 
in  our  service  area,  we  have  tremen- 
dous community  support,"  Dr.  Lam- 
mie says.  "Local  pride  and  spirit  also 
helped  us  build  our  residence  apart- 
ments and  the  new  library  that  we 
will  open  later  in  the  faU." 

In  the  case  of  the  apartment  com- 
plexes, the  Campus  Adv-isory  Board 
actually  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  financing  as  a  non-profit  corpora- 

"They  convinced  the  county  com- 
missioners to  float  a  bond  issue,  with 
the  proceeds  providing  a  loan  to  the 
Advisory  Board.  That  allowed  us  to 
get  a  low  enough  interest  rate  to 
finance  the  housing  through  rental 
income,"  Dr.  Lammie  explains.  "We 


started  with  a  single  unit,  each  apart- 
ment having  two  bedrooms  and  a  full 
kitchen.  The  approach  was  so  success- 
ful that  we  decided  to  build  two  addi- 
tional three-bedroom  units. 

'The  residences  can  house  176 
students,  and  after  their  completion, 
we  were  able  to  close  a  dormitory  we 
had  created  in  a  renovated  federal 
anthracite  research  laboratory. 
Among  its  shortcomings  was  the  fact 
that  students  had  to  cross  a  busy  state 
highway  to  reach  the  campus." 

The  campus  turned  to  the  com- 
munity again  in  1986  to  raise  funds 
for  a  new  library.  This  time  the  cam- 
paign netted  $1  million,  and  the  state 
contributed  $1.6  million. 

'The  library  will  be  named  for 
Frederick  M.  Ciletti,"  according  to 
Dr.  Lammie.  "Fred  spent  16  years  at 
Schuylkill  and  then  served  as  special 
assistant  to  the  president  for  govern- 
mental affairs  until  his  retirement  in 
1985.  He  helped  secure  the  state 
appropriation  for  construction  of  the 
library  and  witli  his  wife,  Helen, 
established  an  endowed  scholarship 
at  the  campus." 

The  reading  room  of  the  Ciletti 
Library  rises  two  stories  and  has  been 
designed  around  a  painting  that  will 
remind  viewers  of  the  county's  histo- 
ry. 

The  painting  is  by  George  Luks, 
one  of  the  founders  of  "The  Ash  Can 
School,"  a  group  of  eight  painters 
who  directed  American  art  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  toward  more  realis- 
tic portrayals  of  contemporary  life. 


Wayne  d.  Lammie 

strong  community  ties 

are  key  to 
schuylkill's  survival 


Because  Schuylkill  is  the  only  college  campus  in  the  area,  its 

academic  curriculum  is  designed  to  serve  the 

broadest  possible  clientele. 


The.  work  depicts  Necho  Allen,  who 
is  said  to  have  discovered  coal  in  the 
anthracite  region. 

The  12  X  14-foot  oil  was  donated 
to  the  campus  by  Pennsylvania 
National  Bank  &c  Trust  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Keystone  Financial,  Inc. 

In  Dr.  Lammie's  office  a  quite  dif- 
ferent work  of  art  recalls  the  history 
of  the  campus.  It  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  view  of  the  red  brick  buildings  and 
neatly  tended  fields  of  the  Schuylkill 
County  Almshouse  in  1881,  by  an 
itinerant  painter,  Charles  C.  Hof- 
mann,  then  in  residence  there. 

The  campus,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1934  as  the  Pottsville  Under- 
graduate Center,  moved  from  a 
Pottsville  School  District  building  in 
1967  to  its  present  site,  that  of  the 
charity  hospital  and  rest  home  that 
succeeded  the  Almshouse.  In  the 
remodeled  classroom  building,  the 
arrangement  of  the  original  hospital 
wards  is  still  reflected  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  various  science  laborato- 


"The  present  library  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  building,"  Dr.  Lam- 
mie says,  "and  our  librarian  jokes  that 
he's  working  in  the  morgue." 

Because  Schuylkill  is  the  only  col- 
lege campus  in  the  area,  its  academic 
curriculimi  is  designed  to  serve  the 
broadest  possible  clientele.  About 
1,080  students  attend  classes,  and 
roughly  one  third  of  them  are  non-tra- 
diHonal  students,  the  mean  age  being 
24.  About  85  percent  of  the  students 
commute. 

Among  the  brochures  the  campus 
employs  to  assist  in  student  recruit- 
ment is  one  devoted  to  faculty 
research. 

"We  are  very  proud  of  the  schol- 
arly activities  of  our  faculty,"  I>. 
Lammie  says.  "Last  spring,  for  exam- 
ple, a  member  of  our  English  Depart- 


ment, Charles  Cantalupo,  put  togeth- 
er an  international  conference  of  more 
than  150  scholars.  Held  at  Berks,  the 
conference  dealt  with  a  number  of  the 
sociaL  cultural,  economic  and  political 
issues  central  to  the  East  African 
experience,  and,  in  particular,  with 
the  works  of  the  area's  most  distin- 
guished writer,  Ngugl  Wa  Thiong'o. 

"Schuylkill  sponsors  both  a  per- 
forming arts  series  and  a  lecture 
series,"  Dr.  Lammie  conHnues,  "and 
both  are  open  to  interested  members 
of  the  community.  When  community 
leaders  try  to  attract  business  and 
industry  to  this  area,  if  s  important  for 
them  to  be  able  to  tell  newcomers  that 
they  will  have  access  to  the  intellectu- 
al and  cultural  resources  of  the  cam- 
pus." 

Dr.  Lammie  personally  exempli- 
fies these  close  campus-community 
fies.  Last  year,  for  example,  he  turned 
his  fund-raising  efforts  to  the 
Schuylkill  County  United  Way  Cam- 
paign. Under  his  chairmanship,  the 
drive  set  a  goal  considerably  higher 
than  the  previous  year's  and  then 
went  on  to  surpass  even  that. 

Before  taking  over  the  reins  at 
Schuylkill,  Dr.  Lammie  was  at  Penn 
State  Shenango  fi-om  1966  to  1978, 
serving  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  and  associate  director  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs. 

He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Muskingum  College,  a  master's 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
a  doctorate  from  Ohio  State,  all  in  his- 
tory. 

Dr.  Lammie  is  an  enthusiasHc 
tennis  player  —  he  points  out  that 
since  the  campus  has  four  courts  a 
game  takes  less  time  than  golf.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Christine  and  Jennifer,  both  of 
whom  attended  the  Schuylkill  Cam- 
pus. 
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Faculty  Staff  Alerts 


HIV/AIDS  Regional  Work- 
shops 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  at  Com- 
monwealth Campus  locations,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  and  Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College,  are  invited  to 
participate  in  "HIV/AIDS:  Spread 
Facts,  Not  Fear"  regional  workshops 
aimed  at  extending  Penn  State's  "You 
Can  Ask  Me  About  AIDS"  Network 
throughout  the  University. 

The  workshops  will  be  held  from  9 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  Beaver  Campus  Sept. 
8;  Great  Valley  Graduate  Center,  Sept. 
21,  and  Hazieton  Campus,  Sept.  22. 
There  will  be  no  fee  for  the  workshops. 
The  programs  are  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  HIV/AIDS  EducaHon  Consortium, 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Commit- 
tee, Office  of  Human  Resources  and 
University  Health  Services. 

Informational  brochures  with  reg- 
istration forms  vvdll  be  available  at  all 
campuses  through  the  offices  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  Business  Services.  In 
addition,  registration  may  be  handled 
through  the  Human  Resource  Devel- 
opment Center  Fall  Course  Schedule 
(see  Wellness,  Health  and  Safety 
courses).  The  registration  deadline  for 
the  Sept.  8  workshop  at  Beaver  Cam- 
pus is  Sept.  1. 

The  "You  Can  Ask  Me  About 
AIDS"  Network  consists  of  faculty, 
staff  and  students  who  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  resource  and  referral  people 
for  members  of  the  Penn  State  com- 
munity ii\  the  area  of  policy,  educa- 
tion, prevention,  HIV  testing,  treat- 
ment and  other  needs  related  to 
HIV/ AIDS.  The  "Spread  Facts,  Not 
Fear"  workshop  will  provide  informa- 


tion and  skills  to  enable  participants  to 
become  members  of  the  network  and 
to  help  the  network  become  estab- 
lished at  their  campus. 

The  workshops  are  open  to  any 
interested  student,  faculty  or  staff 
member,  but  are  particularly  designed 
for  those  in  health  service,  student 
affairs,  business  services,  human 
resource  and/or  student  leadership 
positions.  For  additional  information, 
contact  Nancy  Sassano,  coordinator  of 
Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion,  at 
(814)  865-3085  (nerl@psuadmin  or 
nerl@oas.psu.edu)  or  Jeff  Kemp, 
Office  of  Health  Promotion  and  Edu- 
caHon, at  (814)  863-0461  (jlkl5@ 
psu.edu). 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered  at  University  Park  by  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Cen- 
ter. For  additional  information,  call 
814-865-8216,  or  refer  to  the  HRDC  Fall 
94  Course  Schedule. 

■  HIV/AIDS:   Spread  Facts  Not  Fear 

Purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  prepare 
faculty  and  staff  to  become  members 
of  Penn  State's  "Ask  Me  About  AIDS" 
network,  providing  resource/referral 
information  to  members  of  the  Penn 
State  community  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
Meets  Monday,  Sept.  12,  from  1  to  4 
p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Using  Electronic  Database:  Access- 
ing LIAS  from  Your  Home  or  Office 

A  general  introduction  that  enables 
participants  to  access  LIAS  remotely 
using    the    Internet    or    dial-access. 


Meets  Monday,  Sept.  12,  from  I  to  3 
p.m.  in  Tower  Room  402,  Central  Pal- 
tee  Library;  cost:  none. 

■  Penn  Stale  Libraries  Catalog  in 
LIAS  Provides  an  overview  of  the 
Penn  State  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS 
and  provides  hands-on  practice  in 
applying  LIAS  searching  techniques. 
Meets  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  from  10  a.m. 
to  noon  in  Tower  Room,  402  Central 
Pattee  Library;  cost:  none. 

■  The  Art  of  Effective  Negotiation 

Provides  information,  tools,  and  tech- 
niques for  conducdng  effective  negoti- 
ations. Emphasizes  how  an  organiza- 
tion can  realize  improved  efficiencies 
through  effective  negotiations.  Meets 
Monday,  Sept.  19,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
in  319  Rider;  cost:  $55. 

■  Introduction  to  Windows  3.1  Par- 
ticipants will  learn  basic  operations 
and  Windows  navigation  through 
hands-on  training.  They  also  will  be 
able  to  customize  their  own  Windows 
environment.  Meets  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  Sept.  21  and  23,  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon  in  1 16  Wagner  Building. 

■  Designing  and  Delivering  Oral 
Presentations,  I  Provides  the  princi- 
ples and  skills  for  creating  powerful 
oral  presentations  from  concept  to 
delivery;  thematic  development,  use  of 
visuals,  and  delivery  considerations 
are  all  addressed.  Meets  Friday,  Sept. 
23,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  in  319  Rider; 
cost:  $35. 

■  Designing  and   Delivering  Oral 


Presentations,  II  Provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  review  of  a  pre- 
sentation created  and  delivered  by  the 
participant  using  the  skills  discussed 
in  level  I  of  this  course.  A  videotape  of 
each  participant's  presentation  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  the  feedback.  Meets 
Friday,  Sept.  30,  from  1  ;30  to  4:45  p.m. 
in  319  Rider;  cost:  $40  (includes  video- 
tape). 

■  Introduction  to  IBIS  Designed  to 
enable  new  users  to  use  IBIS  (Integrat- 
ed Business  Information  System). 
Meets  Monday,  Sept.  26,  from  1  to  4 
p.m.  in  116  Wagner;  cost:  $40. 

■  Powerful  Communication  Skills 

Provides  participants  with  skills  and 
strategies  for  developing  a  more  pow- 
erful communication  style.  Focuses  on 
components  of  confident  communica- 
tion and  provides  examples  of  passive, 
assertive,  and  aggressive  behavior. 
Meets  Monday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  26 
and  29,  from  1:15  to  4:45  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  $55. 

■  Introduction  to  DOS  6.1  Partici- 
pants will  learn  how  to  set  up  a  user 
envirormient  and  work  with  the  basics 
of  DOS  commands.  Meets  Wednes- 
day, Sept,  28,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in 
116  Wagner  Building;  cost;  $90. 

■  Using  EMC2/TAO  Designed  to 
enable  participants  lo  use  the  electron- 
ic mail  system  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Administrative  Systems  (OAS). 
Meets  Friday,  Sept.  30,  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon  in  1 16  Wagner;  cost  $40. 


An  "eggs-act"  science 


1 

n 

Future  engineering  students  (above,  l-r)  Dave 
Crandall.  of  State  College.  Carl  Sokalski,  from 
Valley  High  School  in  New  Kensington,  and  Jor- 
dan Welsh,  from  Tyrone  Area  High  School, 
learn  some  of  ttie  basics  of  engineering  during 
VEC-Tour  '94  —  a  summer  program  offered  by 
the  College  of  Engineering's  Leonhard  Center. 
During  the  one-week  program,  already-enrolled 
Penn  State  undergraduates  work  wilh  high 
school  studenls  and  other  college  students  on 
projects  that  involve  mathematical,  scientific, 
creative  and  team  building  skills,   in  the  exer- 
cise shown  in  these  photos,  students  were 
asked  to  construct  a  vehicle  that  could  safely 
■carry  an  egg  around  a  pole  without  damaging  its 
cargo  or  knocking  a  ball  from  its  perch  on  lop  of 
the  pole. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


William  Francis  Ackerman,  former  editor  of  the  Penn  State 
Faculty  Btiiletin.  died  July  1.  He  was  78. 

He  graduated  from  Carnegie  Tech  in  1936  with  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  engineering.  He  received  his  mas- 
ter of  science  degree  in  agricultural  engineering  from  Penn 
State  in  1940. 

Mr.  Ackerman  remained  at  Penn  State  and  became  an 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering  in  1947.  He 
became  a  news  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation in  1948,  where  he  remained  for  his  professional 

While  at  Penn  State,  Mr.  Ackerman  was  the  editor  of  the 
Faculti/  Bulletin,  now  called  the  !titercom,  until  his  retirement 
in  1978. 

Dorothy  H.  Hauser,  patient  care  secretary,  Hershey  Medical 
Center;  from  July  17,  1978,  until  her  retirement  Sept.  16, 
1 989;  died  June  25  at  the  age  of  65. 

Charles  W.  Huston,  business  manager,  Penn  State  Ogontz 
Campus;  from  Sept.  1,  1969,  until  his  retirement  Nov.  1, 
1979;  died  June  24  at  the  age  of  80. 

Helen  M.  Lowe,  residence  hall  worker.  Housing  and  Food 
Services;  from  July  1, 1956,  until  her  retirement  April  1, 1976; 
died  May  9.  She  was  81. 

Norman  H.  Rice,  janitorial  worker,  group  leader.  Office  of 
Physical  Plant;  from  Jan.  1,  1950,  until  his  retirement  April 
1, 1980;  died  July  5  at  the  age  of  79. 

Michael  F.  Saxa,  maintenance  worker,  utility,  Penn  State 
Hazieton  Campus;  from  Nov.  22, 1971,  until  his  retirement 
Nov.  24,  1984;  died  June  25.  He  was  79. 
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News  in  Brief 


Mid-Atlantic  ecotour 

Shdver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  at  Penn  State  is 
sponsoring  an  "ecotour"  to  a  number  of  mid-Atlantic 
coastal  spots  on  Sept.  9-1 1 . 

Highlights  of  the  ecotour  ,  which  is  open  to  any 
interested  person,  include: 

—  A  visit  to  Blackwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Cambridge,  Maryland;  a  trip  to  the  Marine  Science 
Consortium  at  Wallops  Island,  Virginia,  where  par- 
ticipants will  go  out  on  a  40-foot  research  vessel  for 
netting,  birding,  and  possibly  dolphin-watching;  an 
afternoon  exploring  Chincoteague  and  Assateague 
Islands,  and  birding  at  Cape  Henlopen  State  Park 
and  Bombay  Hook  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  both  in 
Delaware. 

Participants  will  leave  Shaver's  Creek  Friday 
morning,  Sept.  9,  and  return  Sunday  evening,  Sept. 
1 1 .  Tl-ie  fee  —  $289  —  includes  transportation,  most 
meals,  and  dormitory-style  overnight  accommoda- 
tions. The  deadline  to  register  is  Sept.  1.  For  more 
information,  contact  John  Drummond  of  Shaver's 
Creek  at  (814)  863-2000  or  (814)  667-3424. 

Scenic  walks 

The  Nittany  Nomads  Volksmarch  Club  of  State  Col- 
lege is  sponsoring  two  self-guided  10-K  walks  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  Aug.  20  and  21,  at  Stone  Valley 
Recreation  Area.  The  walks  are  noncompetitive  and 
open  to  the  public. 

The  walks  are  along  well-marked  hiking  trails, 
unsurfaced  roads  and  country  roads.  Registration  for 
both  days  is  anytime  between  8  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  at  the 
Picnic  Pavilion  in  the  Day  Use  Area.  Participants  can 
pick  up  start  cards  and  trail  information  at  registra- 
tion. 

There  is  no  registration  fee,  although  a  small  fee 
may  be  charged  for  those  participating  in  the 
Achievement  Awards  program  and  receiving  pins  or 
colorful  patches  for  walking  certain  distances.  The 
event  is  sanctioned  by  the  American  Volkssport 
Association,  a  member  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Popular  Sports,  which  promotes  leisure  sports 
in  the  interest  of  health,  recreation,  fun  and  compan- 
ionship. 

Study  subjects  sought 

Normal  weight  men  and  women  are  needed  for  a 
feeding  study  being  conducted  in  the  Nutrition 
Department  at  University  Park.  The  study  involves 
coming  to  the  Food  Intake  Laboratory  (108  Benedict 
House)  for  a  mid-morning  serving  of  yogurt  twice  a 
week  for  nine  weeks,  and  then  coming  to  the  labora- 
tory for  three  lunch  meals  over  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  weeks. 

Volunteers  must  be  healthy,  non-dieting,  non- 
smoking men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
40.  Participants  will  be  compensated  for  their  time, 
if  interested,  please  call  Victoria  Hammer,  at  863- 
8482, 9  a.m.-4  p.m.,  by  Sept.  1 .  Principal  investigator: 
B.  J.  Rolls. 


Faculty  Staff  Club 

The  Faculty  Staff  Club  will  re-open  for  lunch  at 
ll:30a.m.TIiursday,  Aug.25.  The  club  is  located  in 
the  Penn  State  Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  at  Universi- 
ty Park.  During  nice  weather,  club  members  will 
have  the  option  of  enjoying  their  lunches  on  the 
patio. 

The  lunches  are  served  buffet-style  and  cost 
$4.99  ($7.00  if  paid  with  cash)  including  tax,  tip  and 
gratuity.  The  club  will  offer  lower  fat  and  calorie 
selections  daily.  Club  members  should  make  sure 
they  have  sufficient  balances  in  their  accounts. 
Those  wishing  to  add  to  their  balance  should  send 
a  check  along  with  their  Penn  State  ID  number  to 
Faculty  Staff  Club,  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Building. 

For  information  about  joining  the  club,  contact 
any  of  the  club  officers  listed  under  "Faculty  Staff 
Club"  in  the  Penn  State  Faculty /Staff  Directory. 

Satellite  roundtabies 

Two  interactive  satellite  roundtabies  on  "The  Media 
Race:  Jockeying  for  Position"  will  be  presented 
Thursday,  Sept.  29. 

The  first  roundtable,  chaired  by  former  FCC 
Chairman  and  Washington  communications  lawyer 
Richard  Wiley,  will  be  composed  of  top  business 
executives  from  electronic  media,  telecommunica- 
tions and  computing.  Focusing  on  current  devel- 
opments in  technology,  business  and  regulation,  it 
will  originate  from  the  studios  of  Merrill  Lynch  in 
New  York  City,  and  run  from  1:30  to  3  p.m. 

The  second  roundtable,  chaired  by  School  of 
Communications  Dean  Terri  Brooks,  will  consist  of 
experts  in  communications  education,  including 
Everette  E.  Dennis,  executive  director  of  the  Free- 
dom Forum  Media  Studies  Center  in  New  York 
City.  It  will  discuss  what  the  first  panel's  conclu- 
sions will  mean  for  the  future  of  communications 
education.  It  will  originate  from  the  Penn  State 
Scanticon  Hotel  and  Conference  Center  and  will  run 
from  3:15  to  4:45  p.m. 

The  roundtable  program  is  co-sponsored  by 
AT&T  and  Merrill  Lynch  &  Company.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact  Richard  D.  Taylor, 
Palmer  Professor  of  communications  by  phone  at 
(814)  863-1482,  fax  at  (814)  863-8044,  or  e-mail  at 
RDT4@psuadmin.psu.edu. 

Fellowship  applications 

Applications  for  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
istic Studies  Faculty  Research  Fellowships,  for 
which  research  or  creative  work  will  be  accom- 
plished during  the  period  January  through  June 
1995,  are  due  at  Ihlseng  Cottage  at  University  Park 
by  5  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  3.  For  further  information 
or  a  copy  of  the  guidelines,  call  the  Institute  at  865- 
0495. 


Annette  R.  Chartron,  lecturer,  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  from  Sept.  1, 1982,  until  June  1. 

Lawrence  E.  Croake,  instructor,  Penn  State  New 
Kensington,  from  Sept.  1, 1966,  until  July  1. 

James  H.  Donachy  Jr.,  biomedical  fabrication  tech- 
nician, Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Dec.  21, 1981, 
until  July  30. 

Dorothy  M.  Matinchek,  janitorial  worker,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  from  April  14,  1980,  until  June  25. 

Alfred  G.  Godissart,  lead  groundskeeper — golf 
course.  Auxiliary  Recreation,  from  Sept.  1,  1963, 
undljune25. 


Katrina  G.  Rohrer,  food  production  worker  B,  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto,  from  Jan.  4, 1974,  until  June  25. 


Barbara  R.  Crowley,  staff  assistant  V,  Bookstore, 
from  Nov.  13,  1978,  until  June  30. 


Mary  E.  Dorman,  residence  hall  worker.  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Jan.  6, 1977,  until  July  1. 


Daniel  Maier-Katkin,  professor.  Law  and  American 
Studies,  Liberal  Arts,  from  Sept.  1, 1972,  until  July  1 . 


Barbara  J.  Smith,  residence  hall  worker,  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Sept.  10, 1976,  until  July  1. 


Team  Update 
AND  Progress 

College  of 
Engineering 
Continuous 
Quality 
Improvement 
EHorts 

In  the  quiet  of  sum- 
mer 1994,  engineer- 
ing faculty,  staff,  and  students  gather  to  review,  eval- 
uate and  recommend  improvements  to  key 
processes  within  the  college.  Six  Continuous  Qual- 
ity Improvement  teams  are  studying  graduate  stu- 
dent recruitment,  recruitment  and  retention  of 
women  and  minorities  in  engineering,  the  prepara- 
tion of  promotion  and  tenure  dossiers;  the  college's 
interaction  v^ith  industry,  and  assessment  of  engi- 
neering educational  programs.  A  June  workshop  in 
CQI  principles  and  practices,  conducted  by  Ted 
Brown  of  DuPont's  Continuous  Improvement  and 
Quality  Management  Center,  kicked  off  the  team 
meetings.  The  following  details  the  progress  of  two 
of  the  engineering  teams. 

Graduate  Recruiting  CQI  Team 

A  Graduate  Recruiting  team  aims  "to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  identification,  recruihnent  and 
admission  process  in  the  engineering  departments 
for  graduate  students  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  the 
quality  and  diversity  of  the  college's  graduate  stu- 
dent population."  In  initial  discussions,  the  team  of 
facul^,  staff,  and  a  graduate  student  considered  the 
elements  of  a  graduate  student's  choice  of  universi- 
ty to  attend,  such  as  available  financial  support  and 
die  sh^ngth  of  the  college's  graduate  programs. 

With  the  return  of  students  and  faculty  for  Fall 
Semester,  the  team  will  gear  up  data  collection  activ- 
ides.  The  team  will  survey  graduate  students  — 
applicants  offered  financial  support  but  who  chose 
another  institution  and  those  who  opted  to  attend 
Perm  State  —  to  determine  the  factors  that  influ- 
enced their  decision. 

The  team  expects  its  CQI  efforts  to  carry  through 
the  199-^1995  academic  year.  Michael  M.  Reis- 
chman,  associate  dean  for  research  and  graduate 
studies,  is  team  sponsor.  Larry  Burton,  head  of  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Department,  is  the  team 
leader,  and  Deb  Hamilton  of  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Affairs,  is  team  facihtator. 

Women  in  Engineering 

The  Women  in  Engineering  team  has  considered  the 
many  aspects  of  recruitment  and  retenfion  of 
women  students  and  has  discussed  the  quesHon, 
"Why  is  it  important  to  dramatically  increase  the 
number  of  women  in  engineering  at  Penn  State?"  In 
its  initial  meetings,  the  team  narrowed  its  focus  to 
the  recruitment  of  high  school  seniors  to  Penn  State 
engineering  and  the  retention  of  these  women 
through  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  As 
one  of  its  first  acfions,  the  team  assembled  data 
detailing  current  enrollments  (at  Penn  State  and 
other  engineering  leaders)  and  retention  and  gradu- 
ation rates.  It  reviewed  the  processes  involved  in 
attracting  and  retaiiiing  women  students.  Now  the 
team,  composed  of  faculty  and  students,  will  identi- 
fy those  processes  and  methods  the  college  can 
improve. 

The  team  has  targeted  May  1995  for  completion 
of  major  activities.  Dean  of  Engineering  David 
Wormley  is  team  sponsor  and  Allen  Soysler,  head 
of  the  Industrial  and  Management  Systems  Engi- 
neering Department,  is  team  leader.  Bob  Barlock,  of 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Analysis,  is  team  facilita- 


For  more  Information,  please  contact  the  CQI 
Center,  863-8721:  Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive 
director;  Carol  L.  Everett,  assistant  director 
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Operation  deemed  a  success! 

Earless  lion  shrine  gets  needed  repair 


After  vandals  broke  the  right  ear  off  the  52-year- 
old  Nittany  Lion  statue  at  University  Park,  sculp- 
tor Vincent  Palumbo  was  called  in  to  remake  and 
reattach  the  lost  appendage.  In  late  July,  Mr.  Palum- 
bo, a  protege  of  original  statue  sculptor  Heinz 
Warneke,  brought  a  lion  ear  he  had  roughed  out  in 
his  Maryland  studio  and  cemented  it  to  the  existing 
statue.  The  eight-hour  operation  appears  to  have 
been  a  success,  with  the  Nittany  Lion  now  sporting 
two  ears. 


Sculptor  Vincent  Palumbo  pounds  the 


A  heavy  coating  ot  adhesive  was  needed  to  keep  the  ear  In 


Fall  course  offerings 


The  following  computer  courses  are  joint  offerings  of  Human  Resource  Development  Center,  the  Center  for  Ac; 
Computing  and  the  Office  of  Administrative  Systems.  The  courses  are  held  in  room  116  or  117  Wagner  Buildf 
versify  Park.  To  register  for  one  of  these  courses  complete  the  registration  form  found  in  the  HDRC  Course  Sc, 
Fall  1994.  The  HRDC  Course  Schedule  vrill  be  mailed  late  August.  Course  descriptions  and  costs  can  be  found 
brochure  as  well.  For  additional  information  about  the  content  and  prerequisites  of  the  courses  call  Debb 
863-7491. 


Administrative  topics 

■  Using  Emc2n'A0  (IBM) 

Sec  1 :  Sept.  30        9  a.m.  -  noon  Fri. 

■  Using  the  HMDS  (IBM) 
Seel  Oct.  10  1-4p.m.  Mon. 

■  Introduction  to  IBIS 

Sec1:  Sept.  26  IBM  1-4  p.m.  Mon. 
Sec  2:  Oct.  26  IBM  9  a.m.  -  noon  Wed. 
Sec  3:  Nov.  2  Mac  9  a.m.  -  roon  Wed. 
Sec  4:  Nov.  22  IBM  1-4  p.m.  Tue. 

■  Intermediate  IBIS  (IBM) 

Sec  1 :  Dec.  20         9  a.m.  -  noon  Tue. 

■  Introduction  to  ISIS  (IBM) 
Sect:  Oct.  3  1-4  p.m.  Mon. 

■  IBIS  AIDA  (IBM) 

Seel:  Nov  11         9  a.m.  -  noon  Fri. 

■  IBIS  Financial  Forms  (IBM) 
Seel:  Nov.  7  1-4  p.m.  Mon. 

■  Using  the  SecurlD  Card  and  Net-Pass 
Seel:  Dec.  8  1-4p.m.  Thu. 

■  Using  ISIS  AIDA  (IBM) 
AIDAR  (student  registfation) 


Sec  1 :  Sept.  30        1  -4:30  p.m.  Fri. 
Sec  2:  Nov.  2  1  -4:30  p.m.  Wed. 

■  AIDAE-OER  (official  enrollment) 
Sec  3:  Oct.  7  8:30  a.m.  -  noon  Fri. 
Sec  4:  Nov.  22          8:30  -  noon  Tue 

■  AIDAE-RPM  (Retention,  Progression, 
Mobility) 

Sec  5:  Oct.  14  8:30  -  noon  Fri. 

See  6:  Dee.  5  1-4:30  p.m.  Mon. 

■  AIDAE-IAR  (Instructional  Activity) 
See  7:  Oct.  28  8:30  a.m.  -  noon  Fri 
See  8:  Dec.  16         8:30  a.m.  -  noon  Fn. 

IBM  Topics 

■  Introduction  to  DOS 

Sec.  1  Sept.  28  9  a.m  -4  p.m.  Wed. 
Sec  2:  Nov.  21         9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  Mon. 

■  Intermediate  DOS 

Sec.  1 :  Jan  18         9  a.m.-4p.m.  Wed 

■  Introduction  to  Windows 

See  1 :  Sept.  21 .  23  9  a.m.  -  noon  Wed,  Fri. 
See  2:  Nov.  2,  4       9  a.m.  -  noon  Wed.  Fri. 

■  Intermediate  Windows 

Seel:  Jan.  11         9  am -4  p.m.  Wed. 


■  Introduction  to  Excel 

Sec.  1 :  Oct.  5  9  a.m.-4 

Sec  2:  Nov.  9  9  a.m.  -  4p.m.  Wed. 

■  Intermediate  Excel 
Seel:  Dec.  7  l-5p/n.  Wed 

■  Introduction  to  LotuspOS  &  Windows 
Sec  1 :  Windwos,  Oct.  31 .  |  a.m. -5  p.m.,  Mon. 
Sec  2:  DOS,  Nov.  U,  16.  WWlWt^Wir" 

■  WordPerfect  for  DOS  &  Windows 
Sec  1 :  Windows,  Oct.  1 7,  1 9,  21 ,  8 
MWF 
Sec  2:  DOS,  Oct.  24.  26,  28,  1  -5  p.m.,  MWF. 

■  WordPerfect  tor  DOS  Macros 
Sec  1 :  Nov.  30         8  a.m.  -  noon  Wed. 

■  Word  tor  Windows  Complete 
Sec  1:  Dec.  5,  7.  9  8  a.m  -  noon  MWF 

■  Pagemaker  Complete  for  Windows 
Seel:  Oct.  17,  19,  21     l-Sp.m.  MWF 

■  Introduction  to  Compel  (IBM) 
Seel:  Nov,  28  1-5  p.m.  Mon, 

■  Computer  Presentations  with  Power- 
Point 

Sec  1 :  Nov.  1 6, 1 8    9  a.m.  -  noon  Wed  S  Fri. 


;  1:  Oct.  20 
Sec  2:  Dec. 

■  Word  Complete  j 
See  1 :  Oct.  31^. 

■  Excel  Complete 
Sec  1 :  Oct  24  26.  28  1-5  p,m.  MWF 

■  Introduction  to  fllemaker  Pro  ^ 
Sec  1:  Nov.  16         1-5  p.n 

■  PageMaker  Complete 
See  1 :  Oct  31 ,  Nov  2.  4,   1-5p.VMWF, 

■  Intro  to  Macromedia  Director  ra(  Macin- 
tosh and  Windows 
Sec  1 :  Nov,  7,  9,    9  a.m.  ■  4  p.m.  Wed  ! 

■  Computer  Presentations  with  Power^ 
Point 
See1:0cl.  19.  21      9  a.m.  -  noon  Wed  S  Fri. 

■  Photoshop 

Sec  1 :  Nov.  21  9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  Mon. 
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Ukranian  artist's  exhibit 

The  HUB  Art  Gallery  at  University  Park  is 
featuring  an  exhibition  by  top  Ukranian  artist 
Mykola  Kumanovsky  through  Aug.  25. 

Mr.  Kumanovsky,  a  metaphorical  symbol- 
ist, paints  cyclical  works  conveying  central 
themes  of  pilgrimages  and  other  guests  of  the 
soul.  The  artist  also  does  etchings,  pen  and 
ink  drawings,  pencil  drawings  and  sculphire, 

"My  only  aim  (in  his  work)  is  to  see  what 
kind  of  response  people  have."  (Even  though 
he  can't  speak  English)  Witli  Americans,  1  can 
talk  (through  art)  about  the  individual  soul 
and  the  spiritual  experiences  of  every  person. 
My  works  themselves  are  laying  bare  the  soul. 
I  want  to  see  if  I  can  make  contact  with  audi- 
ences here  (in  America),  too." 

Mr.  Kumanovsky  is  from  Sataniv,  a  small 
western  Ukranian  town  along  the  Sbruch 
River  near  what  used  to  be  the  border 
between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Volenynia  Province.  A  professional  artist 
since  1971,  he  studied  at  the  Lviv  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Lviv  Instihite  of  Art.  While 
in  America,  he  will  serve  as  artist  in  residence 
at  Penn  Slate.  His  visit  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Lan- 
guages and  the  School  of  Visual  Arts. 

The  HUB  Gallery  is  located  on  first  floor 
HUB  Building  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. Hours  are  noon  to  8  p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Tliursday;  noon  to  4  p.m.  on  Friday 
and  Saturday;  closed  on  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Photography  exhibit 

Marc  Levey  and  I.  Jeanne  Miller  are  holding 
an  exhibition  of  their  photography  in  Pattee 
Library's  East  Corridor  Gallery  through 
August. 

The  images  on  exhibit  involve  present 
mainstream  photographic  practices  with  sev- 
eral experimental  techniques  and  materials. 
Several  images  are  laser  scanned  and  printed 
on  a  new  type  of  polyester  material  that  is 
near  archival  permanence.  Other  images 
involve  a  process  that  begins  with  a  color 
slide  that  is  abstracted  from  one  to  several 
generations.  Then  the  image  is  scanned  and 
printed  from  a  Xerox  5775  laser  Copier. 

Mr.  Levey  has  been  teaching  photography 
for  25  years.  He  has  also  led  East  African 
photo  safaris;  European  photo  tours;  and  a 
number  of  photo  shoots  of  birds  of  prey, 
wolves,  and  big  cats  of  North  America.  He 
has  written  many  articles  and  seven  photogra- 
phy books,  including  The  35mm  Film  Source- 
book, The  Art  of  Autofocus  Photography,  Thinking 
in  the  Photography  Idiom,  and  Vie  Photography 
Textbook.  Currently,  he  is  writing  books  on 
expressive  flower  photography  and  a  guide  to 
the  world's  25  most  visited  cities. 

Ms.  Miller,  a  1948  graduate  of  Penn  State 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  home  eco- 
nomics, began  her  artistic  career  as  a  portrait 
painter.  She  later  found  photography  provid- 
ed her  with  expanded  outlets  for  her  expres- 


sion. Recently,  she  has  shown  her  work  at  the 
HUB  and  one  of  her  photographs  was  select- 
ed for  the  cover  of  the  1994-95  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  calendar. 

Computer  art 

Steve  Thompson  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
his  computer  art  in  Pattee  Library's  Lending 
Services  Gallery  through  August.  The  works 
on  display  were  generated  from  fractals 
and/or  photographs. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Sunnyside,  Northum- 
beriand  County,  is  a  student  at  Penn  State 
working  on  two  bachelor  of  arts  degrees,  one 
in  mass  communication-international,  and  the 
other  in  integrative  arts. 

"A  Day  in  Germany" 

"A  Day  in  Germany,"  an  exhibition  of  pho- 
tography from  "new  Germany,"  will  be  held 
in  Pattee  Library's  East  Corridor  Gallery  Sept. 
1-30.  This  exhibition  is  on  loan  from  the 
Goethe  House  in  New  York. 

On  June  26, 1992,  the  internationally- 
renowned  German  magazine  GEO  sent  pho- 
tographers to  39  places  in  Germany.  The  pho- 
tographers were  given  a  full  day  to  capture 
the  diversity  of  places  like  "Volkswagen  city" 
Wolfsburg  to  the  traditional  university  town 
Tubingen,  and  sought  to  present  a  colorful 
picture  of  daily  life  in  the  heterogeneous  soci- 
ety that  makes  up  modem  Germany.  The 
Goethe-Institut  selected  a  representative  col- 
lection of  48  of  the  most  interesting  pho- 
tographs for  an  international  traveling  exhibi- 
tion. 

Watercolors  of  Pennsylvania 

Sophie  Richmond  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
her  watercolors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Pattee  Library's  West  Lobby 
Gallery  through  Sept.  15. 

Ms.  Richmond  received  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  drawing  and  printmaking  from  Port- 
land State  University  in  1984  and  a  bachelor 
of  fine  arts  in  ceramics  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  1986.  She  later  moved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  began  teaching  art  at  the  Hetzel 
Union  Building's  Art  Center,  Cambria  County 
Community  Arts  Center,  and  several  commu- 
nity school  programs  in  Johnstown.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Arts  Cen- 
ter in  Clearfield  and  the  Arts  Alliance  in 
Lemont. 

Lending  Services  Gallery 

Helena  Lukas  Martemucci  will  hold  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  photography  titled  "Fragments 
of  Prague"  in  Lending  Services  Gallery  of  Pat- 
tee Library  at  University  Park  in  September. 
Ms.  Martemucci  is  a  photography  gradu- 
ate student  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts..  The 
photographs  to  be  displayed  were  taken  in 
her  native  city  in  the  spring  of  1992, 1993,  and 
1994. 


A  different  view 


High  school  student  engineers  get  a  laste  of  civil  engineering  during 
a  hands-on  camp  experience  in  the  College  of  Engineering,   Stu- 
dents designed,  built  and  tested  trusses  using  toothpicks  and  minia- 
ture marshmallows.   It's  all  pari  of  VIEW,  or  Visil  in  Engineering 
Week,  a  week-long  engineering  design  program  lor  minority  seniors 
sponsored  by  the  Minority  Engineering  Program.   The  Envisioneers, 
a  student  leadership  organization  in  the  Leonhard  Center  for  the 
Enhancement  of  Engineering  Education,  are  helping  organize  and 
facilitate  the  VIEW  program,  VIEW,  a  program  undenwritten  by  cor- 
porate sponsors  and  mentors,  was  created  to  foster  interest  in  engi- 
neering and  ofter  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  engineering  benefits 
society,  according  to  Saundra  Johnson,  Penn  State's  Minority  Engi- 
neering Program  director. 


First  electronic  journal  for 
Buddhist  studies  created 


Charles  S.  Prebish,  associate  professor  of  religious  studies, 
and  Damien  Keown  of  the  University  of  London's  Goldsmiths 
College,  have  created  and  are  general  editors  of  the  Journal  of 
Buddhist  Ethics,  the  first  scholarly  electronic  journal  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  Buddhist  studies.  The  format  of  the  journal  was 
developed  by  Wayne  Husted,  of  Penn  State,  the  journal's  tech- 
nical editor. 

The  journal  publishes  material  on  such  subjects  as  Bud- 
dhist law  and  jurisprudence,  medical  ethics,  human  rights, 
ecology  and  the  environment,  social  and  political  philosophy, 
and  interfaith  dialogue  on  ethics.  It  has  a  twelve-member  edi- 
torial board  consisting  of  senior  Buddhist  Studies  scholars 
from  universities  such  as  Oxford,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
McGill. 

Papers  are  reviewed  by  appropriate  members  of  the  edito- 
rial board  or  external  evaluators  selected  at  the  editors'  dis- 
cretion. Unlike  hard-print  journals,  which  often  have  a  long 
backlog  between  acceptance  and  publication,  once  a  refereed 
article  is  accepted  for  publication  in  the  journal  of  Buddhist 
Ethics,  it  is  placed  in  the  journal's  archives  within  a  few  days. 
As  a  result,  the  journal  offers  continuous  rather  than  periodic 
publication. 

The  journal  can  be  accessed  either  through  Penn  State's 
World-Wide  Web  server  or  through  "Anonymous  FTP"  from 
Penn  State's  site.  Although  the  journal  has  only  been  on-line 
for  a  short  time,  it  is  already  one  of  the  most  accessed  sites  on 
Penn  State's  World-Wide  Web  server,  and  has  had  an  enor- 
mous subscription  response  from  scholars  all  over  the  world. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  August  19 

New  Instructor  Orientation,  9  a.m.,  102  Classroom  Bldg. 
Introduclion  to  the  Penn  State  Classroom.  Also.  11 
a^.,  The  First  Day  of  Class. 

Monday,  August  22 

New  Instructor  Orientation,  9  a.m..  Planning  a  Class  that 
Motivates  Learning,  also.  Aug.  23,  1 :30  p.m..  At  1 :30 
p.m..  Putting  Your  Plan  into  Action:  Feedback.  Man- 
agement, and  Motivation,  also,  Aug,  23,  9  a.m.. 

Be  A  Part  From  The  Start,  8  p.m.,  Rec  Hall. 

Tuesday,  August  23 

Freshman  Tours 

Wednesday,  August  24 

Classes  begin. 

Friday,  August  26 

Gallery  Talk,  2:30  p.m,,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer  Muse- 
um of  Art.  Tom  Morion  on  "Why  Does  the  Palmer 
Museum  Look  the  Way  It  Does?" 

Sunday,  August  28 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Mark  L.  Lusk.  trom- 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Frl..  6-9  a.m. 

"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-11  a.m. 

"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.;  Sat. -Sun,  5-6 

p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  S  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri..  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard  Rubenstein," 

Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McParlland,"  Mon,.  8  p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun,,  4  p.m. 

CONFERENCES 

Sunday,  August  21 

Basic  Arboriculture,  25  attendees,  Tyson  Bldg,  Through  Aug. 

23. 
Monday,  August  22 

HEC  1  Flood  Plain  Hydrology,  30  attendees,  The  Penn  Slate 

Scanticon.  Through  Aug.  26, 
Wednesday,  August  24 
Intensive  English  Communications  Program,  50  attendees, 

Residence  Halls.  Through  Dec,  9. 

SEMINARS 

Tuesday,  August  25 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Labora- 
tory. Osama  Mowafi  on  "Wireless  and  Secure  Systems." 

EXHIBITS 

Pattee 

West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Sophie  Flichmond,  watercolors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand 

Canyon,  through  Sept,  15, 


The  HUB  Art  Gallery  at  University  Park  is  featuring  an  exhibi- 
tion by  top  Ukranian  artist  Mykola  Kumanovsky  through  Aug. 


Lending  Services  Gallery: 

Steve  Thompson,  photography.  Through  month  of  August. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Beryl  Barr-Sharrar,  Lyrical  Landscapes."  through  Aug,  21 

"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through  March  5. 1995. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

"Galactic  Visions,"  Aug,  26  through  Sept.  25- 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Gall  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the  message  you  wish 
to  hear.   Messages  are  listed  in  the  front  ol  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are  Weather— 234;  Arts 
Line— 345;  University  Calendar— 456, 
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American  Red  Cross  blood  drive  schedule 


The  American  Red  Cross,  Centre 
Communities  Chapter,  is  hard  at 
work  these  days  helping  to  ensure  an 
adequate  inventory  of  blood  for 
patients  in  hospitals  served.  Healthy 
individuals  are  urgently  needed  to 
help  save  a  life. 

To  give  blood,  one  must  weigh  at 
least  105  pounds,  and  be  in  generally 
good  health.  One  may  safely  donate 
blood  every  56  days;  to  confirm  donor 
eligibility,  call  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  1-800-54-BLOOD. 

For  additional  blood  drive  sched- 
ule information,  call  Connie  Schroed- 
er,  campus  coordinator,  American 
Red  Cross  Blood  Services,  at  237-2713. 


CAMPUS  BLOOD  SCHEDULE 

Date  Location  Time 

9/6  Natatorium  12-5 

9/7  HUB  Ballroom  10-4 

9/8  HUB  Ballroom  10-4 

9/13  Findlay  Union  12-6 

9/14  Wagner  10-4 

9/15  101  Kern  10-4 


10/14     Henderson 


1 1/7      Waring 
11/8      Pollock 


10-4 


11/9 

Warnock 

1-7 

11/9 

Atherton 

1-7 

11/10 

Findlay 

1-7 

11/11 

Simmons 

1-7 

11/14 

Kern 

10-4 

11/15 

HUB  Ballroom 

10-4 

11/16 

HUB  Ballroom 

10-4 

11/17 

HUB  Ballroom 

11-5 

12/8      HUB  Rdg  Room  11-4 


With  this  issue,  lutercom  beings  publication 
of  a  new  column  on  Cosl  Saving  Tips. 

The  column,  which  will  appear  regularly, 
offers  the  opportunity  for  University  employ- 
ees from  any  location  to  submit  cost-effective 
ideas,  reminders  or  suggestions. 

The  University  ran  its  first-ever  energy 
contest  in  the  spring  and  it  generated  a  num- 
ber of  useful  suggestions.  Prize  winning  ideas 

•  Develop  a  mandatory  one-half  credit 
course  on  energy  conservation  for  all  incom- 
ing freshmen. 

•  Institute  enthalpy  control  of  outside  air 
to  provide  additional  hours  of  "free  cooling" 
of  campus  buildings. 

•  Have  Housing  and  Food  Service  hold 
competitions  to  reward  students  with  the  low- 
est energy  use  in  the  building. 

Solving  the  problem  of  overheated  spaces 
was  the  most  popular  suggestions  in  the  con- 
test. 

Students  also  suggested  that  laser  printers 
and  computers  be  turned  off  at  the  end  of 
each  day.  Computer-related  energy  needs 
now  use  about  5  to  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
electric  output. 

Apart  from  the  energy  contest,  other  cost- 
savings  suggestions  for  consideration  by  Uni- 
versity employees  include; 

•  Instead  of  using  a  separate  fax  trans- 
mittal sheet,  consider  using  post-it  fax  notes 
which  contain  the  necessary  information,  yet 
because  they  are  attached  to  the  first  page  of 
the  document  eliminate  a  page  to  fax  and  less 
the  cost. 
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•  Turn  off  office  lights  when  leaving  the 
office  for  meetings  rather  than  leaving  lights 
on  the  entire  working  day. 

•  Save  paper/time  cost:  photocopy  dou- 
ble-sided 

•  Bulk  mail  when  possible.  Mail  third- 
and  fourth-class  when  possible. 


Suggestions  for  Cost  Savings 
Tips  should  be  sent  to  BUI  Campbell, 
editor  of  Intercom,  312  Old  Main.  Uni- 
versity Park,  or  by  e-mail  to  Intercom. 
kln1@psu.edu  or  Imr8@psu.edu. 
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Abhay  Ashlekar,  holder  of  the  Eberly 
Family  Chair  in  Physics  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and 
Geometry,  has  been  appointed  chair  of 
the  selection  committee  for  the  Interna- 
tional Basilis  Xanthopoulos  Award 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation  for 
Research  and  Technology  in  Crete, 
Greece.  Roger  Penrose,  Rouse  Ball  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England,  and  Francis  R.  Pentz  and 
Helen  M.  Pentz  Distinguished  Visiting 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics  at 
Penn  State,  has  been  selected  to  serve  on 
the  committee. 

Andrzej  Badzian,  senior  research  asscH 
ciate  and  associate  professor  of  materials 
at  the  Intercollege  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  served  on  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Second  International 
Symposium  of  Diamond  Films  and 
NATO  Advanced  Workshop  on  Wide 
Bandgap  Electronic  Materials  in  Minsk, 
Belarus.  He  gave  an  invited  talk  on  dia- 
mond epitaxy. 

Michael  R.  Baye,  associate  professor  of 
economics  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  was  a  visiting  research  fellow  at 
Tinbergen  Institute,  Rotterdam,  Tlie 
Netherlands.  At  Erasmus  University  in 
Rotterdam  he  presented  a  paper  titled 
"Divisionalization  Incentives  in  Oligop- 
oly: Nash  Equilibrium  and  Implications 
for  Sodal  Welfare." 

Gerard  J.  Braull,  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  Pro- 
fessor of  French  and  medieval  studies, 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Camargo  Founda- 
tion, Cassis,  France,  where  he  began 
work  on  an  edition  of  Thomas'  12th- 
century  French  poem  Tristau.  While  in 
France,  he  was  the  inaugural  speaker  at 
an  international  colloquium  on  medieval 
heraldry  sponsored  by  the  Institut  de 
Recherche  et  d'Histoire  des  Textes  in 
Paris  and  delivered  an  invited  paper  at  a 
symposium  on  Gaston  Paris,  the  father 
of  Romance  philology  in  France,  at  the 
Centre  Culturel  International  de  Cerisy- 
la-Salle  in  Normandy. 

Daniel  C  Cosgrove,  professor  of  biolo- 
gy, presented  a  site  seminar  titled  "Cell 
Wall  Proteins  and  Cell  Grovrth"  at  the 
Jolin  Innes  Research  Center  in  Norwich, 
England.  He  also  presented  his  work  on 
"Dynamics  of  Plant  Growth  and  Signals 
across  the  Plasma  Membrane"  to  the 
Department  of  Plant  Sciences  at  Oxford 
University.  In  Scotland,  he  gave  the 
keynote  address,  "Expansins:  Their 
Mode  of  Action  and  Their  Role  in  Plant 
Cell  Enlargement,"  at  the  Plant  Cell  Wall 
Meeting  in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Cosgrove  also 
gave  an  invited  plenary  lecture  titled 
"Mechaitisms  of  Action  of  Expansins  in 
Cell  Wall  Expansion  ands  Their  Role  in 
Plant  Cell  Growth"  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Experimental  Biolo- 
gy in  Swansea,  Wales. 

Keith  Crocker,  associate  professor  of 
economics  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  presented  a  paper,  titled  "Regula- 
tory Issues  with  Vertically  Disintegrated 
Public  Utilities:  A  Transaction-Cost 
Analysis,"  at  Erasmus  University,  Rot- 
terdam, The  Netherlands,  and  was  an 
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invited  participant  in  the  12th  Interna- 
tional Seminar  on  the  New  Institutional 
held  in  Saarbriiken,  Germany. 

Theresa  J.  Devine,  assistant  professor  of 
economics  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  presented  a  paper,  titled  'The  Con- 
sequences of  Eligjbiiity  Rules  for  a  Sodal 
Program:  A  Study  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,"  at  the  Canadian  Eco- 
nomic Association  Meetings,  Calgary, 
Canada,  She  also  chaired  a  session  on 
self-employment  and  a  panel  session  on 
duration  data. 

Clair  Engle,  associate  professor  of  ani- 
mal science,  has  received  the  Camp  Ten- 
der Award  from  the  American  Sheep 
Industry  Association  in  recognition  of 
his  long-standing  service  to  the  sheep 
industry. 

Irwin  Feller,  professor  of  economics,  has 
been  named  chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Engineering  and  Public  Policy 
for  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Brian  J.  Gilmore,  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  research 
associate  of  the  Vehicle  Systems  and 
Safety  Program  at  the  Pennsylvarua 
Transportation  Institute,  presented  a 
paper,  "User-Friendly  Bus  Interior 
Design:  Reducing  Falls  through 
Improved  Visual  Design,"  at  the  third 
international  Vehicle-Road  and  Vehicle- 
Bridge  Interaction  conference  in  Noord- 
wijkerhout.  The  Netherlands. 

Bany  W.  Ickes,  associate  professor  of 
economics  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  trustee  of 
the  National  Council  for  Soviet  and  East 
European  Research  and  recently  partici- 
pated in  an  international  conference  on 
Russian  International  Trade  and  Finance 
at  the  International  Institute  of  Applied 
Systems  Analysis  in  Laxenburg,  Austria. 
He  is  also  the  CO-PI  on  a  project, 
"Research  and  Development  Manage- 
ment in  the  Russian  Transition,"  based 
at  the  Austrian  institute  and  funded  by 
a  $150,000  grant  from  the  McArthur 
Foundation. 

Gary  N.  Knoppers,  associate  profes- 
sor of  religious  studies,  presented  a 
paper  titled  "'YHWH  is  not  with 
Israel':  Alliances  as  a  Topos  in  the 
Chronicler's  History"  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Biblical  Studies  in  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Robert  W.  Koehler,  associate  professor 
of  accounting,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Keystone  Mountain 
States  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Man- 
agement Accountants. 

Ching-Chung  Kuo  and  Krishna  S.  Dhir 
of  Penn  State  Harrisburg's  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  Fred 
Glover  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
received  the  Best  Paper  Award  for  their 
paper,  "An  Integer  Programming 
Approach  to  Minimum  Diversity,"  from 
Western  Decision  Sciences  Institute. 
They    also  received  the  Outstanding 


Achievement  Award  from  the  Decision 
Sciences  InstitiJte  for  the  Best  Theoreti- 
cal/Empirical Research  Paper  tiUed, 
'TVlaximizing  Diversity:  Concept,  For- 
mulations and  Applications." 

Bee-Yan  Roberts,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  is  currently  a  Visiting  Schol- 
ar at  the  Worid  Bank  in  Washington 
D.C. 


Jan  S.  Frybyla,  professor  of  t 
presented  invited  papiefs  at  an  interna- 
tional seminar  on  the  "Roles  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Russia,  and  China  in  the  New 
Worid  Order"  at  Villanova  University; 
at  a  workshop  organized  by  the  Korean 
Association  of  International  Studies  in 
Seoul,  Korea  on  the  "Durability  and 
Direction  of  the  Remaining  Four  Social- 
ist Counbies"  at  the  23rd  Sino- American 
Conference  on  Contemporary  China  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  and  at  an  international 
symposium  at  Duisburg  University, 
Germany,  on  "China:  A  New  Growth 
Center  in  the  World  Economy?" 

Winston  Richards,  associate  professor 
of  mathematics  and  statistics  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  national  membership  committee  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association. 

C.R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family 
Chair  in  Statistics  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis,  gave 
an  invited  talk,  'The  Use  of  Hellinger 
Distance  in  Graphical  Displays  of  Con- 
tingency Table  Data"  at  the  Fifth  Tartu 
Conference  on  Multivariate  Analysis  in 
Estonia.  He  attend  the  Probastat  '94 
Conference  in  Slovakia  and  gave  an 
invited  talk  titled  "Recent  Contributions 
to  Cer\sored  Regression  Models."  At  the 
University  of  Uppsala  in  Sweden,  Dr. 
Rao  gave  an  invited  talk  on  "Easdnation 
of  Statistics." 

John  H.  Rjew,  professor  of  economics, 
co-edited  the  book,  Taxation  and  Eco- 
nomic Developmait  among  Asian  Pacific 
Countries,  Westview  Press,  1994. 

Barbara  J.  Rolls,  professor  and  holder  of 
the  Helen  A.  Guthrie  Chair  in  Nutrition, 
has  been  invited  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  serve  a 
three-year  term  on  the  advisory  council 
of  the  National  Institiite  of  Diabetes  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 


Mark  J.  Roberts,  professt 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  has 
been  selected  to  serve  a  two-year  term 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Review  Panel  in  Economics. 

Ernst  Schiirer,  professor  of  German  and 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies,  was  an  invited  par- 
tidpant  at  an  International  and  Interdis- 
dpbnary  Workshop  on  the  literary  work 
of  B.  Traven,  hosted  by  the  Institute  of 
Germanic  Studies  at  the  University  of 
London,  England.  He  chaired  one  ses- 
sion and  presented  a  paper  on  "B.  Tra- 
ven's  Death  Ship  in  the  Tradition  of  Sea 
Fiction." 

David  Shapiro,  assodate  professor  of 


presented  a  paper,  titled 
"Rural  Employment  and  Rural-Urban 
Differences  in  Employment  in  Zaire:  A 
Comparative  Perspective,"  at  the 
African  Studies  Centre /International 
Labor  Organization  Workshop  held  in 
Leiden,  The  Netherlands. 

Gerhard  F.  Strasser,  assodate  professor 
of  German  and  comparative  literature, 
presented  two  lectures  on  "Eurocen- 
trism  Overcome:  Joharui  Joachim 
Becher's  1661  Charader,  Pro  Notitia  Lin- 
guarum  Universah,  the  Only  17th-cen- 
tury Universal  Language  to  Explicitly 
Consider  China  and  Japan,"  at  Peking 
University  and  at  The  Chinese  Center 
for  Tibetan  Research  at  Beijing,  China. 
He  also  gave  a  lecture  on  'Tibet  in  the 
17th  Century:  The  First  Description  of 
Tibet  by  the  Jesuit,  Johannes  Grueber, 
and  the  Ensuing  Publication  Problems" 
at  the  Herzog  August  Bibliothek  in 
Wolfenbuettel,  Germany. 

Donald  A.  Streit,  assodate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  director  of 
the  Vehicle  Systems  and  Safety  Program 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Insti- 
tute, presented  a  paper,  "Dynamic 
Wheel  Scales  for  Heavy  Vehide  Road 
Simulators,"  at  the  third  international 
Vehicle-Road  and  Vehicle-Bridge  Inter- 
action conference  held  in  Noordwijker- 
hout,  The  Netherlands.  He  also  chaired 
a  session  titled  "Experimental  Tech- 
niques and  Instrumentation." 

Frank  Swetz,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  education  at  Perm  State  Harrisburg, 
gave  a  plenary  talk,  "The  Chinese 
Derivation  for  the  Volume  of  a  Sphere," 
at  the  History  of  Mathematics  and  Edu- 
cation 1994  conference  sponsored  by  the 
British  Sodety  for  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Winchester,  England. 

Joseph  V.  Terza,  assodate  professor  of 
economics,  presented  a  paper,  titled 
"Dummy  Endogenous  Variables  and 
Endogenous  Switching  in  Exponential 
Conditional  Mean  Regression  Models" 
at  the  North  American  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  Econometric  Sodety  in  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Fred  Vondracek,  professor  of  human 
development,  co-chaired  with  Professor 
Jacques  Perron,  a  symposium  tided 
"Identity  Development  and  the  Timing 
and  Quality  of  Career  Decisions  in  Ado- 
lescence and  Young  Adulthood"  at  the 
13th  Biennial  Meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sodety  for  the  Study  of  Behavioral 
Development  in  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
As  part  of  the  symposium,  he  presented 
a  paper  tided  "Self-and  Other-Evalua- 
tior^/ Perceptions:  Relationships  to 
Identity  Status  and  Career  Indedsion", 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  Vladimir 
Skorikov,  graduate  student  in  Human 
Development  and  Family  Studies.  He 
also  presented  a  paper  tided  "Vocation- 
al Identity  Development:  Implications 
for  Self-Realization  Through  Vocational 
Careers"  at  a  symposium  on  "Career 
Indecision  and  Barriers  to  Career  Ded- 
sion  Making"  at  the  23rd  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Psychology  in 
Madrid,  Spain. 
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Self-care  could  improve  health  of  elderly 

As  Older  Population  Faces  Reduced  Access  to  Care,  Self-Care  Could  Be  Answer 


Self-care  is  an  important  step  for  the 
elderly  to  take  to  maintain  their 
good  health  and  prevent  medical 
complications,  according  to  a  Uni- 
versity researcher, 

"Until  we  get  self-care  as  part  of 
the  health  care  system,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  expensive  high-tech 
care  for  the  elderly,"  says  Dan  Lago, 
aging  specialist  for  Penn  State's 
Cooperative  Extension  Office.  "The 
issue  needs  to  be  addressed  more  in 
health  care  reform." 

Individuals  must  take  charge  of 
their  own  health  and  learn  to  use 
professional  expertise  to  help  them 
meet  their  goals.  Dr.  Lago  says. 

A  variety  of  factors  place  limita- 
tions on  elderly  who  might  provide 
more  self-care.  'The  elderly  popula- 
tion faces  reduced  access  to  health 
care  facilities  and  professionals, 
increasing  medical  costs,  problems 
with  access  to  transportation,  and  an 
increase  in  travel  distances  to  med- 
ical facilities,"  he  explains. 

Dr.  Lago  studies  elderly  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  there  are  similarities 
to  the  national  trend  among  the 
elderly.  "Small  town  hospitals  have 
a  problem  staying  open,  and  those 
that  are  open  are  offering  restricted 
services.  Many  elderly  persons  are 
forced  to  travel  long  distances  for 
specialized  medical  care,"  Dr.  Lago 
says. 

In  Pennsylvania,  2.3  million  peo- 
ple are  age  60  and  over.  The  1.8  mil- 
lion Pennsylvanians  who  are  age  65 


and  over  equals  15.8  percent  of  the 
population.  Nationally,  12.3  percent 
of  the  population  is  age  65  and  over. 

Economic  worries  also  trouble 
the  elderly.  "Poverty  among  the 
elderly  has  started  to  increase  in 
Pennsylvania,  especially  for  persons 
whose  financial  stability  was  based 
on  pensions  and  investment  interest 
income,"  Dr.  Lago  says. 

A  policy  decision  was  made  to 
leave  long-term  care  issues  out  of 
the  current  health  care  reform 
debate,  so  it  looks  like  there  will  be 
few  changes  for  the  elderly.  Con- 
cerns of  the  elderly  that  need  to  be 
addressed  in  the  reform  movement 
include  access  to  medical  care,  trans- 
portation to  medical  facilities  and 
economic  concerns,  he  says. 

Self-care  focuses  on  the  patient 
monitoring  his  or  her  own  symp- 
toms, taking  action  if  there  is  a  med- 
ical problem  and  working  in  collab- 
oration with  health  care 
professionals  such  as  doctors,  nurses 
and  nutritionists  to  design  a  health 
care  plan  that  best  suits  individual 
needs. 

"The  idea  is  basically  preventive 
medicine.  It  is  designed  to  help  pre- 
vent diseases  from  occurring,  pre- 
vent existing  conditions  from  get- 
ting worse  and  minimize  damage 
from  existing  conditions,"  Dr.  Lago 
says. 

After  a  doctor  diagnoses  a  dis- 
ease such  as  arthritis — a  common  ill- 
ness among  the  elderly — patients 


usually  have  few  contacts  with  doc- 
tors in  the  following  year.  "Whatev- 
er happens  between  visits  is  up  to 
them,  such  as  exercise,  proper  eating 
for  good  nutrition,  getting  prescrip- 
tions filled  and  taking  medications 
as  prescribed,"  he  points  out. 

Self-care  often  means  only  sim- 
ple lifestyle  changes  that  help  the 
person  maintain  good  health. 

"For  example,  effective  self-care 
for  diabetics  means  tight  control 
over  blood  levels,  which  are  affected 
by  medicine,  exercise  and  diet. 
Maintaining  the  proper  blood  levels 
dramatically  decreases  complicated 
side  effects,  such  as  heart  disease, 
kidney  disease,  visual  problems  that 
often  lead  to  blindness  and  loss  of 
use  of  fingers  and  feet. 

"Necessary  self-care  is  simple.  It 
involves  testing  blood  regularly 
with  finger  sticks  and  modifying 
drug  level  with  exercise  and  nutri- 
tion to  keep  blood  level  in  the  right 
range,"  Dr.  Lago  says. 

Researchers  studying  self-care 
have  discovered  that  people  are 
unreHable  in  the  areas  of  medical 
and  dietary  compliance.  In  general, 
people  are  not  doing  what  they 
should  do  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, he  adds. 

"The  doctor  is  no  longer  in 
charge  of  their  health — the  patients 
or  their  surrogates  are  in  charge," 
Dr.  Lago  says. 

—  Kimberley  Yamell  Bierly 


Dan  Lago  explains  the  concept  of  self-care  for  the  elderly. 


Research 


Advance 

notice 

helps 

displaced 

workers 


Workers  given  several  months'  notice 
of  a  plant  closing  seem  more  suc- 
cessful at  finding  secure,  well-paying  jobs 
than  workers  who  do  not  receive  advance 
notice,  a  University  economist  says. 

Although  the  length  of  unemploy- 
ment for  workers  receiving  advance 
notice  of  a  plant  closing  are  not  substan- 
tially shorter,  those  workers  are  able  to 
dispel  the  perception  that  they  were  laid 
off  because  they  were  found  lacking  in 
their  job  performance. 

"When  a  worker  is  laid  off,  the  per- 
ception may  exist  that  he  or  she  was  fired 
for  cause,"  says  Douglas  A  Fox,  assistant 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Shenango 
Campus.  'This  reduces  the  workers 
chances  of  finding  another  job  that  pays 
as  well  as  the  job  that  was  lost. 

"When  a  company  closes  a  plant,  the 
entire  labor  force  is  permanently  dis- 
placed, the  good  worker  as  well  as  the 
bad,"  he  explains,  'Thus  there  is  no  stig- 
ma attached  to  joblessness  resulting  from 
a  plant  closing." 

Going  casual  is  serious 
business 

Don't  break  out  those  Hawaiian  shirts 
and  Birkenstocks  yet.  The  "casual" 
look  and  greater  informality  adopted  by 
some  companies  have  proven  effective  for 
many  businesses  —  but  for  others,  this 
change  of  pace  may  not  be  needed. 

David  A.  Morand,  assistant  professor 
of  management  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
explains  that  formality  and  informality 
can  and  should  be  found  in  the  work- 
place. 

"Going  informal  involves  philosophi- 
cal and  psychological  changes  that  nor- 
mally conventional  businesses  should 
seriously  consider  before  taking  the 
plunge," 

In  some  work  settings,  informality 
may  comprise  an  important  element 
where  innovation  and  creativity  are 
prized.  Informality  may  also  give  rise  to 
camaraderie  and  possibly  the  establish- 
ment of  trust  between  workers.  Dr. 
Morand  says. 

Formality,  on  the  other  hand,  helps  co- 
workers who  otherwise  have  little  in  com- 
mon maintain  social  distance.  Formal 
behavior  is  also  useful  in  regulating  con- 
flict and  diminishing  the  likelihood  of 
prejudicial  treatment. 

However,  going  informal  doesn't  have 
to  be  an  all-or-nothing  deal  for  normally 
rigid  organizations.  Dr.  Morand  says. 
"Managers  might  strike  a  balance 
between  casualness  and  professionalism 
by  letting  the  experiences  of  years  of  for- 
mality guide  them  to  areas  that  can  be 
relaxed  somewhat." 
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Karen  Feldbaum  has  been  appointed  executive 
assistant  to  the  vice  provost  for  educational  equity. 
In  this  position  Ms.  Feldbaum  will  serve  as  a  hai- 
son  for  the  vice  provost's  office  and  the  Lesbian, 
Gay,  Bisexual  Student  Association,  and  the  Gradu- 
ate Student  Coalition.  One  of  the  position's  major 
duties  is  providing  educational  programs  and  work- 
shops directed  toward  both  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisex- 
ual student  populations,  as  well  as  heterosexual  stu- 
dent populations  on  issues  related  to  homophobia, 
internalized  homophobia,  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual 
culture  and  history.  In  addition,  she  will  assist  fac- 
ulty in  developing  class  sessions  which  may  address 
gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  issues,  provide  introduc- 
tory sessions  for  faculty,  staff  and  administrators, 
and  assist  departments  and  units  in  implementing 
workshops  dealing  with  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual 

Before  being  named  to  this  one-year  post,  Ms. 
Feldbaum  served  as  associate  director  in  the  Office 
of  Residence  Life  at  the  University  for  the  past  tive 
years,  where  she  was  in  charge  of  a  12,500-student 
residence  hall  program.  Prior  to  that  she  held  the 
position  of  assistant  director  and  oversaw  the  direc- 
tion of  a  residence  hall  area  of  3,800  students. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Cultural  Diversity,  the  Committee  on  Gay,  Lesbian 
and  Bisexual  Equity,  and  the  Office  of  Student  Ser- 
vices Programming  Committee. 

Ms.  Feldbaum  earned  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  political  science  and  a  master's  degree  in 
college  student  personnel  administration,  both  from 
Indiana  University  at  Bloomington.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence. 


Appointments 


Barbara  Ann  Hale  has  been  named 

research  information  ofticer  in  the  Department  of 

Public  Information. 

She  covers  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics, 
space  research,  some  engineering  and  life  sciences 
departments,  and  the  IntercoUege  Research  Pro- 
grams. Her  special  interests  include  technology 
transfer  and  interdisciplinary  research. 

Ms.  Hale  previously  served  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Center  for  Cell  Research  (CCR),  an 
IntercoUege  Research  Program.  The  CCR,  which  she 
joined  in  1990,  was  established  in  1987  as  a  NASA 
Center  for  the  Commercial  Development  of  Space, 
Ms.  Hale  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  media 
relations  programs  for  Space  Shuttle  and  sounding 
rocket  missions  involving  CCR  and  its  i 
partners.  She  also  developed  marketing  i 


Barbara  Ann  Hale 


cations,  served  as  gov- 
ernmental affairs  liai- 
son and  wrote 
fundraising  proposals 
and  the  CCR's  sh-ategic 
plans,  annual  reports, 
and  business  operating 

^^^='**       .^M*-X  Ms.  Hale  joined 

the  University  staff  in 
1973  as  a  part  time  sci- 
ence writer  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
to  the  dean  for  commu- 
nication in  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  in 
1985.  In  that  post,  she 
managed  media  rela- 
tions, aided  in  establishing  the  college's  alumni  soci- 
ety, produced  the  first  alumni  and  development 
publications,  established  a  science  writing  intern- 
ship and  developed  recruiting  materials  and  events. 
In  1990,  'The  Right  Place,"  a  recruiting  fihn  she  pro- 
duced, won  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  in  national 
competition.  She  also  was  honored  twice  with  the 
College  of  Science's  Outstanding  Service  Award  for 
Expo,  an  open  house. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Penn  State  staff  she  was 
assistant  director  of  public  relations  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rochester  and  assistant  for  faculty  develop- 
ment at  Tufts  University.  She  began  her  profession- 
al career  as  a  junior  medical  chemist  in  the  natural 
products  division  of  Smith  Kline  and  French  Labo- 
ratories in  Philadelphia. 

Ms.  Hale  is  founder  and  current  coordinator  of 
the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers.  She  also  recentiy  served  as  judge 
of  the  public  relations  entries  for  the  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  Press  Club  annual  awards  competition. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  from 
Immacuiata  College  and  a  master's  degree  in  science 
communication  from  Boston  University. 

Pamela  Simpson  has  joined  the  University  Libraries 
as  serials  cataloging  librarian. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  Ms.  Simpson  was 
the  International  Serials  Data  System  cataloger  for 
the  National  Serials  Data  Program  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Previously,  she  was  a  graduate  assistant 
at  the  Troy  H.  Middleton  Library,  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  served  in  the  cataloging,  reference 
and  serials  departments. 

Ms.  Simpson  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from 


Auburn  University  where  she  majored  in  French 
and  minored  in  English  and  geography.  She  also 
holds  a  master  of  French  studies  from  Auburn  and 
a  master  of  library  and  information  science  from 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Nancy  Anita  Williams,  a  writer  and  public  relations 
specialist  whose  credits  include  bylines  in  Time  mag- 
azine, The  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion as  a  writer /editor. 

Ms.  Williams,  experienced  in  minority  affairs 
and  issues,  will  be  responsible  for  developing  stories 
and  public  relations  strategies  to  promote  Penn 
State's  activities  and  concerns  related  to  multicul- 
tural diversity. 

Ms.  Williams  has  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree 
from  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.  and  a 
master's  degree  in  business  and  public  admirustra- 
tion  from  Southeastern  University,  also  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Previously,  she  was  director  of  public 
information  and  public  relations  for  the  Roosevelt 
Public  Schools,  Roosevelt,  N.Y.,  which  she  attended 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school. 

While  at  Roosevelt,  she  transformed  and 
enhanced  the  image  of  the  predominantly  African- 
American  school  district.  She  placed  stories  on  Roo- 
sevelt in  a  variety  of  publications,  such  as  The  New 
York  Times  and  Newsday,  and  also  increased  the 
school  district's  coverage  on  television  and  radio. 

Public  relations  clients  have  included  Gettysburg 
College  and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Williams 
also  has  been  an  editor  and  writer  at  Essence  Maga- 
zine in  New  York  City. 
Her  other  writing  cred- 
its include  MS  Maga- 
zine, The  Business  jour- 
nal of  Neiv  jersey.  Heart 
and  Soul  Magazine,  and 
the  Washington  Business 
Journal. 

She  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Black  Journalists, 
New  York  Association 
of  Black  Journalists, 
Howard  University 
Alumni  Association, 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
Nancy  Anita  Williams  Sorority,  Inc  and  the 
Black  Public  Relations 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 


Alumni  Association  sets  fall  events 


1  of  two  undefeated  Penn  State 
football  teams,  an  alumni  weekend  and 
homecoming  activities  are  among  the 
events  on  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's fall  1994  schedule.  Most  will  be 
held  at  the  University  Park  Campus. 
Major  events  include: 

—  Sept.  16-17:  A  reunion  of  Penn 
State's  undefeated  1968  and  1969  football 
teams.  Players  from  those  squads  will  be 
honored  on  the  field  during  half-time  of 
the  Penn  State-Iowa  game  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  17.  A  gala  dinner  and  sports  auction 
are  planned  for  later  that  evening  at  the 
Penn  Scanticon.  All  proceeds  will  be 
donated  to  the  Penn  State  libraries. 

—  Oct.  1:  Parents  and  Families  Day. 
Parents  of  Penn  State  students  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  valuable  roles  they  play  in 
the  lives  of  the  University's  future  alum- 

—  Oct.  1:  Penn  State  vs.  Temple  Uni- 


versity at  Philadelphia's  Franklin  Field. 
The  game  is  tentatively  set  for  4  p.m.,  but 
could  be  changed  to  accommodate  televi- 
sion coverage.  The  last  Penn  State  foot- 
ball team  to  play  at  FrarJdin  Field  was  the 
1975  squad,  which  beat  Temple  26-25. 

—  Oct.  7-9;  Fall  Alumni  Weekend. 
Newly  reorganized  this  year,  the  Week- 
end will  bring  together  alumni  from  a 
number  of  special  interest  groups,  acade- 
mic colleges  and  co-curricular  activities, 
rather  than  by  class  year. 

—  Oct.  29:  Homecoming.  This  year. 
Homecoming  activities  will  center  on  the 
home  football  game  with  Ohio  State  and 
will  include  the  traditional  all-night  vigil, 
pep  rally  and  parade. 

For  more  information  about  alumni 
programs  and  activities,  contact  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association  at  (814)  865- 
6516. 


Staff 

Paula  F.  Coe,  transplantation 
coordinator  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Greg  A.  Comman,  technician- 
research  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Tern  L.  Dowdy,  financial  officer 
III  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office. 

Beverly  A.  Fahr,  staff  assistant  V 
in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

Pamela  R.  Frisco,  business  coordi- 
nator at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Mary  Jane  Gawryla,  administra- 
tive assistant  I  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Jill  A.  Hadley,  research  technolo- 
gist in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 


William  R.  Hall,  research  engi- 
neer in  Applied  Research  Lab. 
Bonnie  L.  Hampton,  staff  assis- 
tant Vn  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office. 

Fredina    M.    Iffert,   director   of 
recruitment     and     athletics     at 
Altoona  Campus. 
Susan  M.  Grey,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Suellen  Kane,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Altoona  Campus. 
Rod  N.  Khayat,  microcomputer 
system  consultant  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems  -  Com- 
puter Center. 

Scott  D.  King,  manager,  food  ser- 
vice I  in  Housing  and  Food  Serr 

William  H.  Meyer,  assistant  man- 
ager, administrative  support  ser- 
vices in  Business  Services. 
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College  of  Engineehriy  prugrani  is 
enhancing  the  student  experience 

Innovative  program  gives  undergrads  op 
to  experience  working  world  i 


Engineering  students  at  the  University  Park  Campus  a 
getting  the  chance  to  gain  on-the-job  experience  in  untra- 
ditional  settings  through  an  innovative  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Leonhard  Center  for  Enhancement  of  Engi- 
neering Education. 

The  Leonhard  Center  Technical  Jobs  Program  offers 
students  practical  engineering  experience  while  providing 
small  companies  with  the  opportunity  to  try  out  promis- 
ing employees. 

The  program  places  undergraduate  engineering  stu- 
dents In  summer  positions  with  small,  innovative  compa- 
nies in  Pennsylvania,  meeting  the  summer  employment 
needs  of  small-but-growing  high-tech  companies  while 
introducing  students  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  small 
innovative  companies. 

"Engineering  undergraduates  need  summer  jobs  that 
provide  real  experience,  and  small  technical  companies 
need  to  hire  experienced  engineers  because  they  don't 
have  training  programs,"  explains  Glen  Chatfield,  Leon- 
hard Center  board  member  and  founder  of  the  Technical 
Jobs  Program. 

"This  way,  companies  get  good  but  cheap  simimer 
help  that  may  be  suitable  for  permanent  positions  in  the 
future  and  the  shidents  get  small  company  experience." 

The  Leonhard  Center  is  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pittsburgh  High  Technology  Council,  a  trade  associa- 
tion v^nth  more  than  1,000  indushy  members  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  project. 

The  Council  provides  the  Leonhard  Center  with  a  list 
of  approximately  60  job  opportunities  along  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  company,  the  position  available  and  the 
duties  required  of  an  intern.  The  Leonhard  Center  pro- 
vides the  Council  with  a  list  of  qualified  students, 

Mr.  Chatfield,  founder  of  Optimum  Power  Technolo- 
gy and  Emprise  Teclinologies,  both  members  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh High  Technology  Council,  created  the  summer  jobs 
program  after  a  Leonhard  Center  board  meeting. 


iecided  this  would 


"We  were  challenged  td 
center,  and,  since  I  have  hal 
interns  at  my  companies  in  the^ 
be  my  project,"  he  said. 

While  the  program  is  being  tested  only  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  this  year,  Mr.  Chatfield  hopes  it  will  eventually 
become  state-wide. 

"On  the  long-term  side  of  things,  this  is  the  ice-breaker 


This  new  program  has  been  i 

''the  ice-breaker"  between  the 
University  and  small  companies. 


between  the  University  and  small  companies."  He  also 
notes  that  the  program  will  help  Penn  State  to  gear  educa- 
tional curricula  toward  the  special  needs  of  small  compa- 
nies as  well  as  introduce  small  companies  to  Penn  State's 
highly  trained  employee  pool  and  extensive  research^capa- 
bilities. 

Student  members  of  the  Envisioneers,  the  student  arm 
of  the  Leonhard  Center,  will. participate  in  this  summer's 
pilot  program.  Organizers  plan  to  open  the  program  to  all 
engineering  students  by  next  year. 

A  Penn  State  student  will  work  for  The  Pittsburgh 
High-Technology  Council  to  help  monitor  students  on  the 
job,  work'on  expanding  the  program,  and  act  as  a  liaison 
between  the  two  organizations. 

For  more  information  contact:  Andy  Milne,  Leonhard 
Center  assistant  director.  Technical  Summer  Jobs,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Suite  202  Rider  11  Building, 
Univereity  Park,  PA,  16802-4819,  or  call  (814)  865-4018. 

—  Samilja  Proper 


Interdisciplinary  research  center  established 


The  College  of  Engineering  has  established  an  interdisci- 
phnary  Center  for  Gas  Turbines  and  Power.  B.  Lakshmi- 
narayana,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  aerospace  engineering, 
is  the  center  director. 

The  center  brings  together  researchers  and  facilities  in 
fluid  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  vibration,  rotor  dynamics 
and  materials  to  explore  innovative  approaches  in  gas  tur- 
bine and  power  technology. 

It  has  four  goals:  develop  the  interdisciplinary  knowl- 
edge base  in  fluid  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  rotordynamics, 
structure  and  materials  necessary  for  next  generation  gas 
turbines;  form  an  industrial  consortium  and  affiliates  pro- 
gram; foster  technology  transfer  to  industries;  and  devel- 
op a  unified  educational  program  on  gas  turbines. 

The  Center  for  Gas  Turbines  and  Power  capitahzes  on 
the  University's  international  reputation  in  turbomachin- 
ery  research  and  state-of-the-art  facilities.  Center  faculty, 
working  closely  with  major  industries  and  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad,  have  developed  unique  measurement 
and  computational  capabilities  for  the  study  of  the  per- 
formance, reliability  and  life  of  next  generation  gas  tur- 
bines, according  to  Dr.  Lakshminarayana. 

The  University's  involvement  with  gas  turbines  dates 


back  to  the  1960s.  Since  then  more  than  120  students  have 
received  advanced  degrees  in  turbomachines  and  gas  tur- 
bines. Today,  Penn  State's  turbomachinery  research  pro- 
gram includes  25  Ph.D.  and  15  master's  students. 

Center  faculty  members  are:  Cengiz  Camci,  associate 
professor  of  aerospace  engineering,  George  S. 
Dulikravich,  associate  professor  of  aerospace  engineering; 
Alok  Sinha,  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; Kon-Well  Wang,  associate  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering;  Savash  Yavuzkurt,  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering;  Sam  Zamrik,  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  and  Dr.  Lakshminarayana. 

Major  facilities  in  the  center  include  a  500-horsepower 
multistage  research  compressor,  a  100-horsepower  single 
stage  axial  flow  research  turbine,  a  50-horsepower  single 
stage  axial  flow  compressor,  a  50  horsepower  automotive 
torque  converter  facility,  a  3-channel  laser  Doppler  veloc- 
ity system,  and  a  hot-air  wind  tunnel.  Additional  facilities 
include  a  rotor  dynamic  facility  with  magnetic  bearings 
and  an  electron  microscope.  The  center  also  has  high 
speed  network  access  to  supercomputers  located  at  NASA 
Ames,  NASA  Lewis  and  NASA  Huntsville  research  cen- 
ters. 


Intercom  changes 
announced 

A  number  of  distribution  changes  are 
being  made  to  make  the  Penn  State 
Intercom  more  widely  available  to  the 
University  community.  Intercom  has 
expanded  greatly  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  terms  of  pages  per  issue 
and  the  number  of  copies  printed. 
Ten  years  ago,  weekly  circulation  was 
15,200  copies.  For  the  1994-95  acade- 
mic year,  it  will  be  22,500. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  number  of 
copies  distributed  because  of  the 
increase  in  faculty,  staff,  retirees  and 
special  friends  of  the  University, 
copies  of  Intercom  are  being  placed  in 
the  lobbies  of  a  number  of  buildings 
on  the  University  Park  Campus, 
including  Kern,  Keller,  HUB,  Willard, 
the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  Penn  State 
Scanticon. 

Portions  of  Intercom  also  are  avail- 
able electronically  on  E-Mail  systems. 
Faculty  and  staff  from  any  campus  in 
the.Penn  State  system  or  anywhere  in 
the  world  can  gain  access  to  Intercom 
articles  through  Gopher.  Additional 
sections  will  be  added  in  the  future. 

In  keeping  with  these  improve- 
ments in  delivery  and  access,  we  are 
changing  the  Intercom  mailing  proce- 
dures by  eliminating  individual 
address  labels  on  the  faculty-staff 
newspaper.  This  change  has  been 
under  consideration  for  a  number  of 
years  and  will,  we  believe,  result  in 
substantial  cost  savings  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

This  change  was  instituted  during 
the  summer  at  locations  other  than 
University  Park  and  has  resulted  in 
less  work  and  fewer  problems  for 
campus  mailrooms.  The  new  delivery 
will  be  put  into  place  al  University 
Park  beginning  with  the  Aug.  25  issue. 

Mailing  Services  will  deliver  to 
mailrooms  in  buildings  on  campus  the 
same  number  of  Intercoms  that  have 
been  received  in  the  past — but  with- 
out individual  address  labels.  If  there 
is  a  need  for  a  change  in  number — 
either  more  or  less — please  contact 
Kathy  Norris,  Intercom  staff  assistant, 
at  865-7517  or  klnl@psu.edu. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  prob- 
lems with  the  new  mailing  procedure, 
contact  Bill  Campbell,  editor  of  Inter- 
com, or  Lisa  Roseliini,  associate  edi- 


Shirley  M.  Harrison,  retired  assistant 
professor  of  English,  died  June  9  at  the 
age  of  78.  She  joined  the  faculty  Sept. 
1,  1965,  and  retired  July  1,  1978. 

Margaret  B.  Jennings,  retired  associ- 
ate professor  of  foods  and  nutrition  in 
the  former  college  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, died  April  1  at  the  age  of  91.  She 
joined  the  faculty  Sept.  1,  1954,  and 
retired  Sept.  1,1966. 

James  B.  Meyer,  mechanical/electri- 
cal designer.  Office  of  Physical  Plant; 
since  April  1,  1985;  died  June  25.  He 
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Awards 


Continuing  and  Distance  Education  staff  earn  national  awards 


Continuing  and  Distance  Education  faculty  and  staff 
members  won  five  national  awards  from  the  National 
University  Continuing  Education  Association  (NUCHA) 
in  1994. 

Award  winners: 

•  The  Self-Assessment  Series  for  Dietetics  Profes- 
sionals; Management  Module  won  a  Programming 
Award  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  for 
the  Professions.  The  project  is  designed  to  help  dieli- 
lians  assess  their  educational  needs.  The  Management 
Module  is  one  in  a  series  being  developed  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Dietetic  Registration  of  the  American  Dietet- 
ic Association.  The  project  is  housed  within  the  Office  of 
Program  Planning  and  is  a  collaborative  effort  with  the 
Center  for  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences  (CABS).  Wayne 
Smutz,  director  of  Program  Planning,  and  his  staff,  and 
members  of  the  CABS  staff  developed  the  Management 
Module.  Since  its  debut  in  June  1992,  more  than  1,500 
dietitians  from  all  50  states  and  numerous  foreign  coun- 
tries have  purchased  the  module. 

•  Gary  E.  Miller,  assistant  vice  president  for  dis- 
tance education,  was  honored  with  the  Divisional  Lead- 
ership Award  for  his  "outstanding  service  and  national 
contributions  to  educational  telecommunications."  The 
award  was  made  by  the  Division  of  Educational 
Telecommunications. 


•  The  1993  Penn  State  Harrisburg  Summer  Course 
Guide  won  a  bronze  award  in  the  Most  improved  Com- 
munications Product  category  of  the  Division  of  Mar- 
keting and  Promotions.  Catherine  Grigor,  account  spe- 
cialist with  Marketing  Communications,  coordinated 
the  production  of  the  course  guide,  designed  by  Madge 
McKinley. 

•  The  1993  Alumni  College  series  of  publications 
received  a  bronze  award  in  the  Publications  Campaign 
category  of  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Promotions. 
Sally  Atwood,  account  specialist  with  Marketing  Com- 
munications, coordinated  the  production  of  the 
brochures  announcing  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
continuing  education  programs,  and  James  Collins 
designed  the  brochures. 

•  The  Urban  Entomology  for  Pest  Control  Opera- 
tors course  won  a  Meritorious  Award  for  Noncredit 
Course  Design  from  the  Division  of  Independent  Learn- 
ing. The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  course  is  avail- 
able in  English  and  Spanish  for  pest  control  operators 
already  in  the  profession.  Robert  Snetsinger,  professor 
of  entomology,  wrote  the  study  guide  and  serves  as  the 
English-language  instructor  for  the  course.  Carlos 
Rosario  is  the  Spanish-language  author,  based  in  Puer- 
to Rico.  Gina  Leon,  instructional  designer  in  Indepen- 
dent Learning,  was  a  member  of  the  project  team. 


Evan  Pugh  Professor  receives  $2  million  grant  renewal 


K.  Warner  Schaie,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  human 
development  and  psychology  and  director  of  the  Geron- 
tology Center,  has  received  a  major  grant  renewal  to 
continue  his  Seattle  Longitudinal  Study. 

The  National  Institute  on  Aging  has  given  Dr.  Schaie 
a  $2  million  renewal  of  his  MERIT  Award,  extending  it 
to  1998.  MERIT,  or  Method  to  Extend  Research  in  Time, 
Award  goes  to  investigators  who  have  shown  superior 
research  competence  and  productivity.  The  award 
allows  experienced  researchers  to  maintain  long-term 
funding  without  having  to  write  frequent  renewal  appli- 
cations. 

The  Seattle  Longitudinal  Study,  which  began  as  Dr. 


Schaie's  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  1956,  now  has  tracked  more  than  4,000  people 
and  has  been  funded  continuously  since  1963.  It  focus- 
es on  intellectual  development  from  young  adulthood 
through  old  age.  Results  show  that  mental  skills  —  such 
as  verbal  and  numerical  ability,  spatial  orientation,  and 
problem  solving  —  do  not  dechne  uruformly  for  all  peo- 
ple as  they  age,  and  that  simple  training  can  often 
reverse  the  effects  of  age. 

Investigators  in  the  study  include  two  other  Univer- 
sity faculty  members:  Sherry  L.  Willis,  professor  of 
human  development,  and  Robert  Plomin,  Evan  Pugh 
Professor  of  human  development. 


Thirty  staffers  recognized  for  outstanding  contributions 


Thirty  staff  members  have  been  honored  at  the  annual  Staff 
Awards  Luncheon  and  Ceremony  for  "their  outstanding 
contributions,  efforts,  and  dedication  in  support  of  faculty 
and  students  in  acquiring  financing,  executing  research, 
and  administering  diverse  activities  that  make  up  the  Uni- 
versit/s  research  and  graduate  student  efforts." 

In  citing  these  contributions,  David  A.  Shirley,  senior 
vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  said  "Penn  State  has  moved  into  the  rar\ks  of  the 
foremost  research  and  graduate  universities  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  we  have  a  dedicated  and 
talented  staff." 

Special  citations  and  cash  awards  went  to: 


•  Leslie  Hutchins,  staff  assistant,  School  of  Commuru- 
cations 

•  Wilden  Nuss,  seruor  engineering  aide.  Applied 
Research  Laboratory 

•  Robert  Poorman,  supervisor.  Maintenance  Shop, 
Department  of      Chemistry,  Eberly  College  of  Science 

•  Janel  Snyder,  administrative  assistant,  Industrial 
Research  Office,    Research  and  Graduate  School. 

Candidates  for  awards  are  nominated  by  the  associate 
deai^  for  research  and  graduate  studies,  the  directors  of 
IntercoUege  Research  Programs,  and  the  department  heads 
in  the  Graduate  School  and  in  Research  and  Technology 
Transfer. 


College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Alumni  Society  honors 
dairy  science  professor  for  academic  advising  skills 


George  L.  Hargrove,  professor  of  dairy  : 
received  the  1994  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Alumni  Society's  Excellence  in  Academic  Advising 
Award. 

The  award  recognizes  faculty  with  outstanding 
skills  in  academic  advising,  career  planning  and  per- 
sonal counseling.  Advisers  in  the  college  are  nominat- 
ed by  alumni,  faculty,  students  and  administrators. 

in  addition  to  teaching  classes  in  genetics  and  ani- 
mal breeding.  Dr.  Hargrove  frequently  counsels 
prospective  students  and  their  parents.  He  also  partic- 
ipates in  the  University's  Freshman  Testing,  Counseling 


and  Advising  Program  (FTCAP). 

"He  has  a  very  helping  attitude,"  says  one  of  his 
advisees.  "I  never  feel  like  I'm  bothering  him  when  I 
stop  by  for  advice." 

Dr.  Hargrove's  research  focuses  on  dairy  cattle 
genetics  and  milk  protein  production.  He  joined  Penn 
State  as  an  assistant  professor  in  1970  and  became  pro- 
fessor in  1983.  Before  joining  Penn  State,  he  was  a 
research  assistant  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Asso- 
ciation, Gamma  Sigma  Delta  and  other  organizations. 


Library  employees 
recognized 

Scholarship  awarded 

Vicki  S.  Williams,  assistant  director  of  the 
University  Libraries'  Audio-Visual  Ser- 
vices, is  the  recipient  of  the  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology  (ECT) 
Foundation  Mentor  Scholarship.  The 
award  consists  of  a  $3,000  scholarship  and 
a  plaque. 

The  ECT  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
organization  established  in  1958  for  charita- 
ble and  educational  purposes.  The  Mentor 
Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1990 
to  increase  scholarship  and  leadership 
activities  in  the  field  of  educational  com- 
munications and  technology  and  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  instructional  technology. 

Ms,  Williams  has  been  the  assistant 
director  of  Audio-Visual  Services  for  the 
past  six  years.  She  earned  a  master  of  edu- 
cation degree  in  earth  and  space  science 
from  Edinboro  University  and  holds  a 
Permsylvania  Instructional  H  teaching  cer- 
tificate. Currently,  she  is  pursuing  her  doc- 
torate in  instructional  systems  at  Penn  State. 

National  organization  names 
recipient 

Sally  Kalin,  head  of  the  University 
Libraries'  Computer-Based  Resources 
and  Services  Team,  is  the  1994  recipient  of 
the  Reference  Service  Press  Award  given 
by  the  American  Library  Association's 
Reference  and  Adult  Services  Division 
(RASD). 

The  $1,000  award  is  given  to  the 
author  of  the  most  outstanding  article 
published  in  RQ,  RASD's  quarterly  jour- 
nal, during  the  preceding  two  volume 
years. 

Ms.  Kalin  received  the  award  for 
"Support  Services  for  Remote  Users  of 
Online  Public  Access  Catalogs"  that 
appeared  in  volume  31,  number  2,  p  197- 
213,  Winter  1991. 

Librarian  receives  University 
Libraries  Award 

Jack  E.  Pontius,  document  delivery 
librarian,  has  received  the  1994  Universi- 
ty Libraries  Award. 

Mr.  Pontius  was  chosen  by  his  col- 
leagues in  recognition  of  his  leadership 
within  the  University  Libraries  and  in  the 
profession;  for  his  irmovation  and  perse- 
verance in  developing  services  for  users; 
improving  access  to  microforms  and  jour- 
nal literature,  and  participating  with  his 
colleagues  in  advancing  the  mission  of  the 
Libraries. 

The  University  Libraries  Award,  con- 
sisting of  a  citation,  a  cash  stipend,  and  a 
Nittany  Lion  statue,  is  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievements  or  performance 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  crite- 
ria; professional  contribution  which  has  a 
significant  influence  on  the  operations  of 
the  University  Libraries;  significant  pro- 
fessional contribution  which  earns  the 
respect  of  the  University  community  for 
the  Libraries;  significant  contribution  to 
the  profession  which  reflects  achievement 
in  librarianship  at  Penn  State,  or  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  Libraries  as 
shown  by  continuing  leadership  and 
innovation. 
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Awards 


Around  the  University 

McKeesport  employee  receives 
achievement  award 

Glenn  J.  Beech,  assistant  director  of  student  affairs  at 
the  Perni  State  McKeesport  Campus,  has  received  the 
Outstanding  Services  to  Students  Achievement 
Award. 

Established  in  1991,  the  award  recognizes  Penn 
State  Student  Affairs  professionals  located  at  Com- 
monwealth Campuses  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
students  and  campuses  over  a  period  of  years.  Mr. 
Beech  has  served  as  student  aid  director  at  McKeesport 
for  nine  years. 

During  that  time  he  developed  a  computer  track- 
ing program  which  provides  the  highest  level  of  advo- 
cacy for  students  seeking  aid.  The  program  creates  a 
powerful  resource  which  allows  his  office  to  assist 
each  student  to  obtain  the  maximum  student  aid  pack- 
age. The  information  base  increases  the  ability  to 
deliver  the  name  and  circumstance  of  dozens  of  stu- 
dents each  time  a  window  opens  for  available  monies. 

In  1992-93  Mr.  Beech  had  333  contacts  from  parents 
or  students  seeking  additional  aid.  He  completed  113 
successful  appeals  for  special  circumstances  or  hard- 
ship resulting  in  an  additional  $154,177  in  student  aid 
awards.  To  date  for  1993-94  he  has  worked  with  401 
persons  and  has  completed  131  successful  appeals 
resulting  in  S175,981  in  additional  aid. 

Associate  professor  named  visiting 
scholar 

Daniel  F.  Heitjan,  associate  professor  of  biostatistics  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  has  been  selected  by  Merck 
Research  Laboratories  as  its  1994-95  Stanley  S.  Schor 
Visiting  Scholar.  The  program  aims  to  bring  distin- 
guished statisticians,  epidemiologists  and  health  econ- 
omists to  work  with  Merck  scientists  on  projects  of 
mutual  interest. 

Dr.  Heitjan  will  spend  the  coming  academic  year  in 
the  Department  of  Biostatistics  and  Research  Data  Sys- 
tems at  the  Merck  facility  in  Blue  Bell,  PA.  He  will 
work  with  company  statisticians — considered  to  be 
among  the  finest  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry — on 
incomplete-data  problems  arising  in  longitudinal  and 
survival  studies. 

Dr.  Heitjan,  also  has  received  the  1994  Center  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  and  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  Statistics 
Award  for  his  paper  with  Philip  J.  SmiUi,  'Testing 
and  Adjusting  for  Departures  from  Nominal  Disper- 
sion in  Generalized  Linear  Models",  published  in 
Applied  Statistics  1993.  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  formerly  on 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  currently  works 
at  the  CDC  in  Atlanta,  GA. 

Harrisburg  staff  member  earns 
national  award 

David  Hansen,  assistant  to  the  associate  provost  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has 
earned  a  national  award  for  his  role  in  creating  an  aca- 
demic course  focusing  on  war  and  peace. 

The  National  University  Continuing  Education 
Association  presented  Col.  Hansen  with  its  Distin- 
guished Independent  Study  Course  award  for  "Dilem- 
mas of  War  and  Peace,"  a  multi -disciplinary  effort. 

"Dilemmas  of  War  and  Peace"  wrestles  with  the 
complex  and  disturbing  questions  of  war  and  peace 
and  was  designed  for  use  as  a  two-to  four-credit 
course  for  college  students.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  concerned  with  issues  or  war, 
peace  and  social  justice,  but  who  are  unaffiliated  with 
any  formal  educational  institution. 

The  course  draws  on  the  fields  of  political  science, 
history,  peace  studies,  sociology,  literature,  psycholo- 
gy, religion,  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  as  it  explores 
questions  about  human  nature,  human  violence,  jus-  i 
tice  and  the  direction  of  history. 


Harvard's  Nieman  Reports  wins 
1994  Lowell  Mellett  Award 


Nieman  Reports,  published  by  the  Nieman  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard  University,  has  been  named  the 
winner  of  the  1994  Lowell  Mellett  Award  for 
improving  Journalism  Through  Critical  Evalua- 

According  to  School  of  Communications  Dean 
Terri  Brooks,  the  $1,000  award  recognizes  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
print  and  broadcast  journalism  through  responsi- 
ble analysis  or  critical  evaluation.  It  has  been 
administered  by  the  School  of  Communications 
since  1984. 

Robert  H.  Phelps,  editor  of  Nietmn  Reports, 
won  the  award  for  exemplary  coverage  of  two  sin- 
gle issues,  health  and  religion  coverage,  by  secur- 
ing commentary  from  carefully  selected  journalists 
and  topic  experts. 

One  of  the  judges,  Sharon  Dunwoody,  Evjue-Bas- 
com  Professor,  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
noted  that  "the  resulting  potpourri  of  articles  pro- 
vides layers  of  perspective  that  can  take  readers  in 
many  directions.  This  single-issue,  multi-author 
stiategy,  if  done  well,  promotes  a  depth  of  under- 
standing that  is  almost  impossible  to  achieve  in 
any  other  format." 

The  judges  this  year  were  Charles  J.  Bierbauer, 
senior  Washington  correspondent  for  CNN;  Dr. 
Dunwoody;  Mike  Stanton,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times;  and  Bill  Woo,  editor  of  the  St. 


Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  Mellett  judges  also  gave  two  special  citations 
this  year.  Kevin  Bamhurst,  a  faculty  member  in 
graphic  arts  at  Syracuse  University,  was  cited  for 
his  book  titled  Seeing  the  Neiospaper.  Charles  Bier- 
bauer noted  that  "Bamhurst  has  taken  an  innova- 
tive look-Iiterally-at  how  we  see  the  newspaper." 

Helen  Benedict,  associate  professor  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, also  received  a  special  citation  for  Virgin  or 
Vamp,  The  judges  noted  that  Benedict's  explo- 
ration of  media  reactions  to  several  prominent 
rape  cases  documents  what  she  views  as  the 
"steadily  declining"  quality  of  such  coverage, 

Tlie  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  ceremony  on 
Oct.  27  at  The  National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard,  will  present  the  Mellett  Lecture 
following  the  awards  ceremony. 

Partial  support  for  this  year's  awards  and  Mel- 
lett Lectijre  is  made  possible  by  a  gift  from  Penn 
State  alumnus  George  T.  Richards  of  Granby, 
Conn.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Bart  Richards,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Nttv  Castle  Netus.  Karen  Free- 
man, assistant  professor  of  journalism  in  the 
School  of  Communications,  was  director  of  this 
year's  Lowell  Mellett  Award,  which  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  Scripps-Howard  editor 
and  syndicated  columnist  who  died  in  1960. 


College  of  Engineering  honors  professor 


Richard  P.  McNitt,  professor  and  head  of  Engi- 
neering Science  and  Mechanics,  is  the  1994  recipi- 
ent of  the  Lawrence  Perez  Memorial  Student  Advo- 
cate Award  offered  annually  by  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Dr.  McNitt  was  cited  by  current  and  former  stu- 
dents for  his  cor\sistent  record  of  offering  students 
in  his  department  "individualized  and  personal 
concern."  The  Perez  Award  is  the  only  award 
offered  by  the  College  of  Engineering  that  is  initi- 
ated by  student  nominations. 

Students  cited  Dr.  McNitf  s  advisory  activities, 
both  formal  and  informal,  as  "extiaordinary."  "In 
all  of  his  interactions,  he  demonstrates  his  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  students,"  noted  one  nom- 
ination. 

In  addition  to  regularly  teaching  introductory 
courses  to  gain  personal  contact  with  engineering 
science  students  from  the  beginning  of  their  acad- 
emic careers.  Dr.  McNitt  also  is  actively  involved  in 
the  student  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Engineering 
Science.  An  advocate  of  a  hands-on  engineering 
curriculum,  he  is  active  in  both  ECSEL  and  the 
Leonhard  Center  for  the  Enhancement  of  Engi- 
neering Education. 

Dr.  McNitt  started  his  academic  career  at  Vir- 


ginia Polytechnic  Institute  as  an  assistant  professor, 
eventually  rising  to  the  rank  of  professor.  While  at 
Virginia  Tech  he  ;" 
received  several 

awards  for  teaching 
excellence.  He  ] 

returned  to  Penn 
State  in  1981  as  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the 
new  Engineering  Sci- 
ence and  Mechanics 
Department. 

He  received  bach- 
elor's and  master's 
degrees  from  Penn 
State  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Purdue,  all  in 
engineering  science.      Richard  P.  McNitt 

The  Lawrence 
Perez  Memorial  Student  Advocate  Award  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Lawrence  Perez,  a  former 
professor  of  civil  engineering  and  assistant  dean  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  who  was  known  for  his 
dedication  to  students.  It  was  established  with  con- 
tributions from  the  Perez  family,  friends,  and  for- 
mer students. 


W'J\ 


Distinguished  Educator  Award  given  to  professor 


Allen  L.  Soysler,  professor  and  head  of  Industri- 
al and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  has  been 
named  recipient  of  the  1994  Albert  G.  Holzman 
Distinguished  Educator  Award.  The  award, 
which  is  given  by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neers (HE)  and  sponsored  by  H.8.  Maynard  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  recognizes  significant  contributions  to 
the  industrial  engineering  profession  by  an  out- 
standing educator. 

Dr.  Soyster's  research  experience  is  in  opti- 
mization of  energy  distribution  systems  and 


planning  methods;  modeling  economic  energy 
processes  and  transportation;  and  artificial  intel- 
ligence and  expert  systems  applications  to  indus- 
trial engineering.  He  has  authored  over  70  refer- 
eed  journal  publications. 

He  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Penn  State,  a  master's  degree  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  a  doctoral  degree  from  Carnegie  Mel- 
lon University. 
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OK  Shelf 


Robert  G.  Crane,  associate  professor  of 
geography  and  associate  dean  for  edu- 
cation in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences,  is  editor  and  author  with 
his  former  student  Bruce  C.  Hewitson, 
now  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  of  Neural  Nets:  Applica- 
tions in  Geography,  published  as  Vol- 
ume 29  of  the  Geojournal  Library  by 
Kluwer  Academic  Publishers. 

'  Drs.  Crane  and  Hewitson  believe 
that  many  geographers  are  unaware  of 
the  potential  value  of  neural  net  tech- 
niques for  investigating  research  prob- 
lems in  their  field.  They  hope  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  through  this  book, 
which  provides  a  working  introduction 
to  neural  net  theory  and  demonstrates 
the  techniques  in  a  range  of  examples 
drawn  from  the  physical  and  social  sci- 

Individual  chapters  by  scientists 
and  academics  focus  on  census  analy- 
sis, predicting  the  spread  of  AIDS, 
describing  synoptic  controls  on  moun- 
tain snowfall,  examining  relationships 
between  atmospheric  circulation  and 
tropical  rainfall,  and  neural  net  appli- 
cation to  remotely  sensed  polar  cloud 
and  sea  ice.  In  most  cases  neural  nets 
are  used  in  ways  similar  to  the  more 
familiar  techniques  of  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis,  cluster  analysis,  and 
maximum-likelihood  classification. 

The  results  are  shown  to  be  equal 
or  superior  to  those  of  more  conven- 
aonal  methods,  particularly  where  the 
relationships  have  a  strong  nonhnear 
component.  Neural  nets  are  shown  to 
have  significant  explanatory  power. 
An  appendix  provides  an  extensive  list 
of  information  on  neural  network 
resources,  and  a  Fortran  hsting  for  the 
Kohonen  Self-organizing  Map. 

Kathryn  M.  Grossman,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  French,  is  the  author  of  Figur- 
ing Transcendence  in  Les  Miserables: 
Hugo's  Romantic  Sublime,  published  by 
the  Southern  Illinois  University  Press. 


In  this  first  book-length  study  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  novels  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Grossman  situates  Les 
Miserables  (1862)  in  relation  both  to 
Victor  Hugo's  previous  fiction — 
including  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame 
(1831) — and  to  the  poetry  published 
during  his  exile  under  the  Second 
Empire. 

Drawing  on  Paul  Ricoeur's  thepry 
of  metaphor  and  on  Thomas  Weiskel's 
analysis  of  the  romantic  sublime,  she 
illustrates  how  the  novel's  motifs  and 
structures  correspond  to  a  closely  con- 
nected set  of  ethical,  spiritual,  political, 
and  aesthetic  concern.  The  intricate 
interweaving  of  characters,  plot,  sub- 
plots, themes,  imagery,  topography, 
and  digressions  in  Hugo's  prose  mas- 
terpiece results  in  a  completely  inte- 
grated poetic  system. 

Superficial  chaos  is  ordered  by 
repeating  patterns  of  extension  and 
substitution,  metonymy  and  metaphor, 
that  produce  a  kind  of  literary  fractal,  a 
multilayered  verbal  network.  Through 
such  complex  patterns,  Hugo  defines 
the  relation  between  history  and  Utopi- 
an vison,  politics  and  poetics,  genius 
and  revolution,  in  a  virtually  inex- 
haustible meditation  on  the  romantic 
sublime,  his  poetics  of  transcendence. 

The  elaboration  of  this  system  of 
master  tropes.  Dr.  Grossman  argues, 
provides  a  means  of  reassessing  the 
work  of  such  other  major  lyrical  or 
poet-novelists  as  Goethe,  Walter  Scott, 
Pushkin,  Proust,  and  Marguerite 
Duras. 

Carl  Mitcham,  director  of  the  Science, 
Technology,  and  Society  Program,  and 
William  F.  Williams,  professor  of  STS 
and  retired  director  of  Combined  Stud- 
ies in  Science  at  the  University  of  Leeds 
in  England,  are  the  editors  of  The  Best  in 
Science,  Technology,  and  Medicine,  vol- 
ume five  of  Tlie  Reader's  Adviser  pub- 
lished by  W.W.  Bowker  (New  York). 
The  Best  in  Science,  Technology,  and 


Medicine  has  contributions  from  biblio- 
graphic authorities  in  diverse  fields 
including  astronomy,  genetics,  com- 
puter science  and  psychology.  Topics 
include  number  theory,  artificial  intel- 
ligence, astronomy  and  space  science, 
medicine  and  health,  diseases  and  ill- 
nesses, and  the  geopoHtics  of  energy. 
Moreover,  it  introduces  the  literature  of 
nearly  170  visionary  scientists  and 
engineers  from  Aristotle,  Euclid,  and 
Arhimedes  to  Darwin,  Freud,  Edison, 
Einstein  and  Hawking  as  well  as  other 
respected  pioneers  and  researchers  in 
their  fields. 

In  addition  to  Drs.  Mitcham  and 
Williams,  ten  other  Penn  Staters  associ- 
ated with  the  STS  Program  contributed 
to  the  volume.  Tliey  are:  Peter  Bohn, 
STS  Program  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Nutrient  Management  Report; 
Richard  A.  Deitrich,  STS  Program; 
Harold  Groff,  assistant  professor  and 
program  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Telecommunications  Technology; 
Stephen  Kcenich,  graduate  student  in 
mathematical  science;  Robert  Mered- 
ith, writer  and  editor  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Groundwater  Policy  Education 
Project;  Mohammad  Nouri,  professor 
of  mathematics;  Bonnie  Osif,  assistant 
engineering  librarian;  Joyce  Williams, 
assistant  professor  of  STS. 

The  Reader's  /idviser,  which  pub- 
lished its  first  edition  more  than  70 
years  ago,  has  six  hard  cover  volumes. 
A  standard  set  in  the  reference  section 
of  all  libraries,  it  provides  authoritative 
guidance  in  a  comprehensive  variety  of 
topics  by  writers  from  throughout  the 
world  and  is  an  essential  starting  point 
for  understanding  hterature  and 
thought  worldwide. 

William  Pencak,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz^ 
Campus,  is  co-editor  with  Roosevelt 
scholar,  Frank  Freidel,  of  The  Wliite 
House:  The  First  Two  Hundred  Years 
(Northeastern  Uiuversity  Press). 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  histori- 
ans and  joumaUsts  reflect  on  and  assess 
the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the 
White  House  to  provide  insights  into 
the  evolution  of  the  "People's  house" 
from  its  Umited  role  in  a  struggling 
new  nation  to  its  present  role  as  the 
embodiment  of  America's  view  of  the 
presidency. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary  symposium  sponsored  by  the 


White  House  Historical  Association, 
the  book  addresses  such  diverse 
themes  as  the  ways  in  which  presidents 
shaped  and  reflected  national  taste  in 
the  arts;  how  the  national  tragedy  of 
the  Civil  War  translated  into  a  person- 
al ordeal  for  the  Lincoln  family;  the 
changing  pubUc  roles  of  the  first  ladies; 
the  White  House  as  a  site  for  protests, 
and  the  often  manipulative  relation- 
ship between  the  media  and  the  presi- 
dency. 

Alfred  Traverse,  professor  of  palynol- 
ogy  in  the  Department  of  Geosciences, 
is  editor  and  chapter  author  of  Sedi- 
mentation of  Organic  Particles,  published 
by  Cambridge  University  Press.  This 
is  primarily  a  reference  work  for  paly- 
nologists,  sedimentologists  and  paleo- 
biologists,  and  for  professionals  work- 
ing in  the  hydrocarbon  industries. 

Organic  particles  consist  of  spores, 
pollen  and  other  land  and  marine- 
derived  microfossils  representing  ani- 
mals, plants,  fungi  and  protists.  These 
microscopic  organic-walled'  fossils  are 
found  in  most  sedimentary  rocks. 
Study  of  the  particles  reveals  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  deposit- 
ed and  can  provide  information  about 
the  climate  at  the  time  of  deposition. 
They  m^e  an  important  tool  for  dating 
rock  in^  stratigraphic  sequence. 

The  book  was  inspired  by  a  sym- 
posium organized  by  Professor  Tra- 
verse at  the  6th  International  Palyno- 
logical  Congress  in  Brisbane,  Austraha 
in  1988.  The  35  contributors  to  the  vol- 
ume come  from  universities,  petroleum 
corporations,  and  research  institutions 
worldwide  and  represent  a  range  of 
specialties  in  palynology  and  sedimen- 
tary geology. 

The  authors  discuss  work  on  the 
sedimentation  of  components  of  the 
palynofacies  and  describe  their  signifi- 
cance for  sequence  stratigraphy  and 
the  interpretation  of  ancient  biologic 
and  geologic  environments,  Follov/ing 
a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the 
subject,  chapters  focus  on  palynosedi- 
mentation  in  modern  environments, 
the  reconstruction  of  terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  application  of  the  data  to 
sequence  stratigraphy.  Later  chapters 
detail  the  various  quantitative  methods 
and  their  specific  applications. 
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Cable  TV  system  to  offer 
wide  array  of  opportunities 

A  broad  menu  of  new  educational  opportuiuties  will  be  available 
to  students  returning  to  the  University  Park  Campus  this  fall  as  a 
result  of  the  development  of  a  University  cable  television  system 
for  the  11,000  students  living  in  residence  halls. 

Three  years  ago  the  University  began  wiring  ail  University 
Park  residence  hall  rooms  for  cable,  a  process  completed  this 
month.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  available  only  in  designated  tele- 
vision lounges  in  those  buildings.  Up  until  this  past  school  year  the 
cable  service  available  was  the  standard  fare  offered  by  a  com- 
mercial provider. 

The  new  system  launched  for  fall  semester  makes  major 
changes  to  the  cable  system  available  to  shjdents,  moving  it  from 
a  basically  entertairunent-based  system  to  one  with  broad  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

For  example,  the  new  system  provides  access  to  33  channels, 
including  the  Arab  Network,  the  Asian  Network,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Canadian  Broadcast  Company,  Uni- 
vision  (Spanish  language  programming),  Bravo/RAl  {Italian  lan- 
guage programming),  the  Jade  Channel  (programming  from  the 
Far  East),  and  a  number  of  other  international  channels. 

"The  opportunities  for  students  studying  foreign  languages  to 
learn  more  about  other  cultures  and  to  practice  listening  skills  will 
be  a  big  part  of  this  new  system,"  Tom  Gibson,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident for  housing  and  food  services,  said.  'Tn  addition,  we  expect 
the  new  cable  system  to  be  very  popular  among  the  growing  inter- 
national student  population  of  die  University.  Many  of  them  will 
be  able  to  remain  in  touch  with  news  and  entertainment  from  their 
home  nations  just  as  easily  as  watching  an  American  charmel. 

"At  a  tiime  when  Penn  State  is  encouraging  more  students  to 
spend  part  of  their  coDege  experience  overseas,  this  system  also 

See  "Cable"  on  page  3 
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Firearms  hearing  on  campus 


Sen. Vincent  J.  Fumo  {D-Philadelphia),rigtit,  who  heads  the  stale's  Select  Commiltee  lo  Investigate  the  Use  oi 
Automatic  and  Semiautomatic  Firearms,  chaired  a  hearing  Aug.  18  in  the  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 
Building  on  the  Univefsity  Park  Campus,   Penn  Stale,  along  with  three  other  locations  across  Pennsylvania, 
served  as  a  hearing  site  for  the  committee  charged  with  developing  legislation  to  control  gun  violence.  Witnesses 
at  the  hearing  included  University  faculty,  a  professional  target  shooter,  an  area  police  chief  and  magistrate,  a 
defense  attorney,  and  representatives  of  a  rifle  association  and  handgun  control  group.  On  the  left  in  the  photo  is 
Christopher  Craig,  legal  counsel  in  the  office  of  Sen. Fumo. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Three  named  Administrative  Fellows  for  1994  -  95 


Three  Administrative  Fel 
lows  have  been  appomted 
for  the  1994-95  academic 
year. 

They  are: 

■  Ingrid  M.  Blood 
associate  professor  of  com 
munication  disorders  Col 
lege  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  who  will 
serve  under  the  mentorship 
of  John  A.  Brighton,  execu 
five  vice  president  and 
provost  of  the  University 

■  Linda  C  Higginson 
Senior  Division  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  program 
coordinator.  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, who  will  serve  under  the  mentorship  of  Robert 
E.  Dunham,  senior  vice  president  and  dean  for  the 
Commonwealth  Educational  System. 

■  Cynthia  L.  King,  director/ senior  mentor.  Minor- 
ity Staff  Development  Center,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  who  will  serve  under  the  mentorship  of 
James  M.  Wagner,  vice  president  for  business  and 
operations,  and  Gary  C.  Schultz,  vice  president  for 
finance. 

Dr.  Blood,  a  graduate  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  State  Col- 


Ingrid  M.  Blood 


Linda  C.  Higginson         Cynthia  L.  King 


lege,  received  her  M  A  and  Ph  D  degrees  from  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University.  Prior  to  joining  the  Penn 
State  faculty  in  1985,  she  served  on  the  faculty  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Radford  College,  Rad- 
ford, Va. 

She  has  received  a  number  of  grants  for  her 
research  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  in  pro- 
fessional journals.  At  Penn  State,  she  has  been  active- 
ly involved  in  departmental  and  college  committees 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  Senate  Ad-hoc 
Committee  on  Diversity  in  Curriculum. 


A  member  of  the  Commission  for  Women  since 
1992,  she  currentiy  serves  as  commission  chair.  In  the 
community,  she  has  been  a  trained  volunteer  for 
domestic  violence  and  crisis  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  at  the  Women's  Resource  Center. 

Dr.  Blood  is  a  member  of  the  American  Speech  Lan- 
guage and  Hearing  Association,  Pennsylvania  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association,  Acoustical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, Society  for  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Advancements  in 
Children,  American  Academy  of  Audiology,  and 
American  Auditory  Society. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  Dr.  Hig- 
ginson received  her  master  of  education  and  doctor  oj 
education  degrees  from  Penn  State.  She  joined  the  Uni- 
versity staff  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  in  1971 
served  as  an  undergraduate  studies  adviser  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Undergraduate  Studies,  and  joined  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development  in  1983  as  direc- 
tor of  academic  support  programs  and  instructor.  In 
her  current  position,  she  directs  all  activities  of  the  col- 
lege's Undergraduate  Advising  Center. 

At  the  University,  she  has  served  as  chair  of  the 
University  Hearing  Board  since  1991;  is  a  member  of 
the  Advising  Working  Group  (Subgroup  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Undergraduate  Education);  served  as  asso- 
ciate University  Marshal  since  1989,  and  was  marshal- 
in  charge,  Spring  1994  undergraduate  commencement 

See  "Fellows"  on  page  3 
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Assessing  the  climate 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education  undertakes  sur- 
vey to  lool<  at  staff  attitudes  and  environment 


As  part  of  its  evolving  effort  to  build  and  encourage  diver- 
sity in  its  workforce,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education 
(C&DE)  has  completed  an  Innovative  assessment  of  the 
climate  for  diversity  within  the  division. 

The  assessment,  which  took  the  form  of  a  written  sur- 
vey distributed  to  all  324  staff  members  of  C&DE,  was 
developed  by  C&DE's  Task  Force  on  Divereity  with  assis- 
tance from  representatives  of  the  Commission  for  Women, 
Affirmative  Action  Office,  Academic  Council  on  Continu- 
ing and  Distance  Education,  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for 
Educational  Equity,  and  other  C&DE  offices. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  take  a  proactive 
stance  in  assessing  C&DE's  diversity  climate  by  establish- 
ing a  baseline  or  benchmark  for  aU  employees,  according 
to  James  H.  Ryan,  vice  president  and  dean  of  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education.  Benchmarking  the  climate  gave 
C&DE  objective,  measurable  standards  by  which  to  judge 
progress. 

"Diversity  is  an  area  that  we  see  as  crucial  to  the  sues 
cess  of  our  organization,"  Dr.  Ryan  said.  "So  our  first  step 
was  the  same  as  with  other  strategic  issues:  to  improve, 
you  must  first  find  exactly  where  you  are." 

James  B.  Stewart,  vice  provost  for  educational  equity, 
said,  "1  think  the  climate  survey  is  the  best  instrument  that 
I've  seen  developed  by  any  unit  within  the  [Penn  State] 
system,  and  1  have  shared  it  witli  other  units,  v^ith  a  sug- 


A  clear  majority  of  all  respondents 
perceived  the  climate  as  comfortable 
or  very  comfortable  for  people  of 
various  ages,  women,  racial/ethnic 
minorities,  religious  minorities  and 
people  with  disabilities. 


gestion  that  this  is  how  they  might  proceed"  in  preparing 
and  working  out  their  diversity  strategic  plans. 

For  the  survey,  "climate"  was  defined  as  "the  prevail- 
ing attitudes  or  standards  in  the  environment  with  respect 
to  fairness,  openness,  and  sensitivity,"  Other  important 
terms  ("comfort,"  "work  group,"  "supporfive  environ- 
ment") also  were  dearly  defined. 

Susan  B.  Shuman,  research  project  manager  for 
C&DE's  Office  of  Marketing  Research,  was  principal 
author  of  the  survey  as  co-chair  of  the  Climate  Subcom- 
mittee of  C&DE's  Task  Force  on  Diversity.  Surveys  were 
mailed  directly  to  staff,  who  then  mailed  the  completed 
surveys  to  the  analyzing  agency.  Responses  were  tabu- 
lated, and  only  analysis  results  {with  any  qualitative  com- 


ments) were  forewarded  to  C&DE;  all  originals  were 
destroyed.  The  resulting  confidentiality  was  seen  as  a 
major  fector  in  the  survey's  vmusually  hi^  (59%)  response 
rate. 

Findings  of  the  survey  were: 

•  Seventy  percent  of  respondents  say  that  they  are  "com- 
fortable" or  "very  comfortable"  with  the  climate  of  C&DE 
as  a  whole 

•  A  dear  majority  of  all  respondents  perceived  the  dimate 
as  comfortable  or  very  comfortable  for  people  of  various 
ages,  women,  racial/ethnic  minorities,  religious  minori- 
ties and  people  with  disabiUties. 

•  Insensitive  or  non-inclusive  language  or  offensive 
remarks,  jokes,  and  stereotypical  remarl«  did  not  occur 
often  in  work  groups:  65  percent  reported  that  they 
occurred  "rarely"  or  "never." 

The  survey  was  successful  in  uncovering  areas  for  fur- 
ther development: 

•  Women  perceived  the  dimate  to  be  less  comfortable 
than  did  men  (31  percent  of  women  reported  dimate  as 
"somewhat  comfortable"  or  "not  at  all  comfortable," 
compared  to  17  percent  of  men.) 

•  Climate  was  perceived  by  all  respondents  to  be  least 
comfortable  for  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  people,  with  21 
percent  reporting  that  they  thought  climate  was  "some- 
what comfortable"  or  "not  at  all  comfortable". 

•  Written  comments  indicate  that  significant  numbers  of 
1  perceived  an  increase  in  leadership  positions  for 

n  C&DE.  However,  they  also  revealed  that  some 
1  feel  that  they  are  often  treated  as  "assistants,"  and 
that  they  experience  sexist  attitudes. 

"We're  pleased  to  have  all  of  ii\formation  generated 
by  the  survey,"  Dr.  Ryan  said.  "Long  before  the  survey 
was  created  or  suggested,  the  commitment  had  been 
made  at  the  highest  levels  of  C&DE  to  work  on  diversity 
and  climate  issues;  now  we  know  what  needs  to  be 
done — where  to  focus  our  energies." 

(Dther  proposed  initiatives  to  improve  the  dimate 
indude: 

•  Development  of  a  diversity  ombudsperson  program 
responsible  for  advocacy  and  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. The  ombudspersons  would  report  on  key  issues 
and  concerns  to  Dr.  Ryan  and  Patricia  A.  Book,  asscxnate 
vice  president  and  assodate  dean  for  continuing  and  dis- 
tance education. 

•  Er^hancement  of  diversity  programming  initiatives, 
induding  orientation,  mentoring  and  other  staff  develop- 
ment activities. 

•  Revision  of  employment  procedures  for  full-time  staff 
and  faculty  to  ensure  full  attention  to  openness  and  equi- 
ty in  the  search  and  selection  process. 

For  more  information  on  the  dimate  survey,  or  for  a 
sample  of  the  survey  instrument,  contact  Fred  Loomis,  212 
Keller  Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802;  or  call  (814) 
863-02(B. 


EOPC  proposals  for  promoting  equal  opportunity  sought 


The  Equal  Opportunity  Planrung  Committee  is  calling  for 
proposals  that  focus  on  ways  individuals,  groups,  and 
administrative  units  can  work  with  the  University  in  pro- 
moting equal  opportunity. 

Some  areas  for  consideration  indude:  undergraduate 
and  graduate  recniitment  and  retention;  summer  programs; 
programs  on  lesbian  women,  gay  men  and  bisexual  orien- 
tation; disability  services;  medical  education;  cooperative 
programs  with  other  state  institutions;  faculty  and  staff 
development;  women's  equity  issues,  and  ways  to  promote 
cultural  understanding  through  multicultural  education. 

"We  know  that  Penn  State  is  a  good  place  to  learn  for 
everyone,"  W.  Teirell  Jones,  EOPC  diair,  said.  "EOPC  cur- 
rently funds  a  number  of  excellent  projects  that  prove  this 


to  be  true.  Now  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  other  units  in  our  commuruty  to  enable  us  to 
do  more." 

To  assist  in  proposal  development,  a  Proposal  Writing 
Workshop  will  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  Thursday,  Sept. 
8,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  Uni- 
versity Park-  Partidpants  will  be  shown  how  to  develop  a 
strong  proposal;  to  prepare  a  manageable  budget;  to  com- 
bine various  funding  sources,  and  what  to  do  to  make  your 
presentation  successful. 

For  additional  information  about  the  workshop,  or 
where  to  send  your  proposal,  call  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Planning  Committee  at  863-76%. 


New  alumni  group 
offers  support  for 
African  Americans 

African-American  students  on  predominantly 
White  college  and  university  campuses  often 
find  themselves  alone,  alienated  and  new  to 
higher  education.  But  African-American  stu- 
dents at  Perm  State  are  about  to  get  a  lot  more 
support  through  the  efforts  of  the  University's 
newest  alumni  group — the  African  American 
Alumni  Interest  Group  (AAAIG). 

Offidally  formed  last  fall  as  a  result  of  the 
first-ever  African  American  Alumni  Confer- 
ence in  October,  "the  group  is  looking  for  ways 
to  strengthen  the  ties  between  Black  American 
alumni  and  Black  American  students  at  Penn 
State  to  enrich  their  college  experiences  and 
enhance  their  career  options,"  said  Donald  L. 
Campbell,  chairman,  president  and  CEO  of 
Century  Technologies  Inc.  (CENTECH)  of  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  and  president  of  AAAIG. 

In  a  follow-up  letter  to  conference  partid- 
pants, Mr.  Campbell  outlined  the  group's  mis- 
sion: "AAAlG's  nussion  is  to  assist  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
African  American  students,  faculty  and  staff;  to 
encourage  and  support  educational  and  career 
opportunities  for  African  American  students;  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  financial  support  to 
African  American  stijdents;  to  provide  means 
by  which  African  American  alumni  may  be 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  University;  to  fos- 
ter a  sense  of  pride  and  a  commitment  to  the 
University,  and  finally,  to  establish  the  AAAIG 
organizational  infrastructure  that  will  further 
the  goals  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Assodation 
and  the  University. 

Key  issues  identified  during  the  conference 
included  recruiting,  retention,  networking,  link- 
ing graduates  with  undergraduates,  the  climate 
at  Penn  State,  student  involvement  and  faculty 
and  student  support.  Partidpants  felt  that  all 
messages  to  students  should  emphasize  acade- 
mic excellence.  The  more  than  150  partidpants 
attended  in-depth  sessions  on  recruitment, 
retention  and  financial  aid,  looked  at  minority 
programs  already  in  place  at  many  Penn  State 
campuses  and  discussed  ways  to  encourage 
success  after  graduation,  whether  through 
graduate  school  or  networking  with  other 
aJumru.  They  also  looked  at  how  alunnni  can 
get  involved  in  these  issues. 

Since  then,  more  than  100  alumni  are  now 
members  of  AAAIG,  which  hopes  to  reach  a 
membership  of  1,000  by  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  In  addition,  at  its  June  meeting,  the  board 
established  standing  committees  for  member- 
ship, strategic  planning,  program  execution, 
fund  raising  and  career  development  and  job 
placement,  and  established  regional  chapters. 

A  regional  chapter  also  is  planned  for  the 
San  Francisco  metro  area  once  a  chair  is  identi- 
fied. Alimini  interested  in  partidpating  on  one 
or  more  of  these  committees  are  urged  to  indi- 
cate their  preference  on  the  membership  appU- 
cadon. 

The  next  AAAIG  event,  an  all-member 
meeting  in  early  Odober,  will  likely  be  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

For  more  information  and  an  application 
form,  contact  the  appropriate  regional  chair- 
person, Don  CampbeU  at  (301)  585^00,  P.O. 
Box  60006,  Potomac,  MD  20854-0006,  or  the 
Penn  State  Alumni  Association  at  (814)  865- 
6516. 
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Cable 
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will  be  helpful  in  introducing  them  to  other  parts  of  the  world." 

As  of  this  month  all  the  residence  hall  rooms  are  now  wired  for  both  video 
and  data.  Nittany  Apartments,  Eastview  Terrace  and  Graduate  Circle  have  not 
been  wired  by  the  University  and  will  for  the  time  being  continue  to  receive 
cable  service  through  a  commercial  vendor,  TCI. 

"Many  other  universities  offer  their  own  cable  system  because  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings involved  and  because  it  offers  more  control  over  such  a  system/'  Mr.  Gib- 
son said.  "We  can  design  the  system  to  meet  specific  educational  needs  that  com- 
mercial vendors  have  not  been  able  or  interested  in  doing." 

Because  of  the  private  nature  of  the  University's  in-house  cable  system,  pre- 
mium channels  such  as  HBO  will  not  be  offered  to  viewers. 

"This  new  system  has  been  a  cooperative  effort  involving  many  units  of  the 
University  and  with  the  support  of  the  Association  of  Residence  Hall  Students," 
Mr.  Gibson  noted. 

Students  in  the  residence  halls  do  not  pay  a  specific  fee  for  the  cable  connec- 
tions in  their  rooms.  It  is  included  in  their  room  rate.  However,  by  switching  to 
an  in-house  system,  the  University's  costs  have  dropped  from  what  they  were 
last  year. 

To  provide  the  new  system,  an  earth  station  has  been  erected  and  a 
microwave  antenna  has  been  installed.  The  new  system  will  include  channels 
from  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  which  many  of  the  University's  students  call 
home.  Stations  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  home  of  the  Big  Ten,  also  are 
included. 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  adding  Eastview  and  Graduate  Circle  to  the  sys- 
tem because  of  the  large  international  student  population  residing  in  those  areas 
of  campus,"  Mr.  Gibson  said. 

The  new  technology  also  will  allow  some  new  features. 

—  There  is  the  potential  of  broadcasting  Penn  State  games  that  are  not  tele- 
vised or  of  re-broadcasting  games. 

—  There  will  be  a  special  Penn  State  "information  crawl"  channel  that  will 
provide  news,  calendar  events,  and  other  activities  that  are  of  specific  interest  to 
University  students. 

—  Perm  State  wHl  now  have  the  technology  in  place  to  hook  into  the  Uni- 
versity's network  to  broadcast  seminars,  teleconferences  and  other  events.  There 
may  be  a  day  >vhen  students  can  watch  in  the  comfort  of  their  residence  hall 
room  their  classes  re-broadcast  from  earlier  in  the  day. 


Penn  State's  Cable  Channel  Line^^ 

channel  # 

2 

Channel                   [rlu^wf 

PSU/HFS  Intormalion 

3 

WPSX  (Penn  State  Public  Television) 

4 

WTAJ  (CBS  Irom  Altoona) 

5 

WATM  (ABC  (rom  Altoona) 

6 

WPXI  (NBC  Irom  Pittsburgh) 

7 

WWCP  (Fox  Network  from  Altoona) 

8 

WPHL  (independent  Ifom  Phiiiadelpliia)    , 

9 

WWOR  (Independent  from  New  York) 

10 

WGN  (Independent  from  Cilicago) 

11 

CHN  (Cable  Headline  News) 

12 

Tfie  Weatiier  Ctiannei 

17 

CNN  (Cable  News  Network) 

18 

ESPN 

21' 

ESPN2 

22 

BET  (Blaci<  Entertainment  Teievision) 

23 

SCOl-A  (international  Programming) 

24 

The  international  Cfiannel  (International  Programming) 

25 

CBC  (Canadian  Broadcasting  Co.) 

26 

BBC  (British  Broadcasting  Co.) 

27 

UNIViSION  (Spanish  Unguage  Programming) 

28 

C-SPAN  1 

29 

C-SPAN  2 

31 

The  Arab  Network 

32 

The  Asian  Networtt 

33 

Bravo/FIAI  (Italian  Unguage  Programming) 

34  

Mind  Extension  University 

35 

The  Jade  Channel  (Prgramming  from  the  Far  East) 

36  

The  Learning  Channel 

37 

The  Discovery  Channel 

38   

A&E  (Arts  i  Entertainment) 

39  

,.  CNBC  (Business  S  Talk  TV) 

40  

.   VH-1  (Video  Hits-1) 

41     

MTV  (Music  Television) 

25-YEAR  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are 
(from  left)  Alfred  T.  Boardley.  director  of  undergradu- 
ate studies,  Penn  State  Shenango  Campus;  Russell 
S.  Conrad,  supervisor  for  utility  operations;  Richard 
P.  Myers,  maintenance  worker  A,  floor  covering, 
Office  of  Physical  Plant;  Norman  Knaub,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  and  Ronald  Petak,  campus 
registrar,  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus,  and  Robert 
W,  Oft,  professor  of  art  education,  and  James 
Stephenson,  professor  of  art  and  director,  School  of 
Visual  Arts.  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 


Fellows 
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ceremonies  at  University  Park.  She  also  has  been  chair  of  the  Undergraduate  Nomi- 
nees Selection  and  Fellowship  committees,  Penn  State  Chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  since 
1990.  Active  in  the  National  Academic  Advising  Association,  she  served  as  chair  of  its 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  from  1991-93. 

Dr.  Higginson  also  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Ui\iversity  Women, 
American  Counseling  Association,  National  Academic  Advising  Association,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

[>.  King  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  with  B.S.  and  M.Ed,  degrees. 
She  received  a  master  of  public  administration  and  doctorate  in  higher  education  at 
Penn  State.  She  joined  the  University  staff  in  1977  as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  shjdent 
affairs  at  the  Mcf<eesport  Campus.  She  later  served  as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  admis- 
sions and  assistant  director  of  undergraduate  admissions.  As  director/senior  mentor 
of  the  Minority  Staff  Development  Center,  she  is  responsible  for  the  design,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  programs  and  courses  to  facilitate  the  retention  of  the 
University's  non-faculty  underrepresented  employees. 

A  former  chair  of  the  Commission  for  Women  (1986),  she  has  served  as  chair  of  the 
OHR  Task  Force  on  Diversity  and  a  member  of  the  Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion Task  Force  on  Diversity,  Diversity  Summit  for  CES  and  Cooperative  Extension, 
New  Agenda  for  Women  Committee,  and  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  for  CES. 

Dr.  King  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Higher  Education.  She  also 
is  active  in  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  serving  as  a  board  mem- 
ber, chair  of  the  Ethnic  Participation  Committee,  and  member  of  the  Publications  and 
Site  Selection  committees.  In  the  community,  she  is  active  in  Leadership  Centre  Coim- 
ty  and  the  American  Heart  Association. 

The  Administrative  Fellows  Program  was  developed  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  for  Women  and  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  enhance 
the  administrative  talents  and  qualifications  of  women  and  minorities  by  involving 
them  in  mcntorship  experiences  with  top-level  adminisbators  at  the  University. 

The  program  provides  opportunities  for  Fellows  to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of 
dedsion-making  processes,  learning  activities,  and  program  management,  so  they  are 
better  equipped  to  handle  the  challenges  of  higher  education  administration.  The  Fel- 
lows Program  also  will  help  create  a  pool  of  quahfied  women  and  minorities  lor  poten- 
tial administrative  vacancies,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Penn  State  community. 
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JAMES  J.  STAUDENMEIER 

MOUNTAINTOP  CAMPUS 

LEADER  IS  JUST  ONE 

OF  THE  NATIVES 


James  /.  Slaudcruneier,  Hazletou  Campus  CEO 


Photo:  Steve  Tressler 


CEO  James  J.  Staudenmeer  claims 
—  AND  WITH  SOME  JUSTIFICATION  — 

THAT  Penn  State  Hazleton  is  "the  top 

CAMPUS  IN  THE  SYSTEM." 

"After  all,"  he  points  out,  "Hazle- 
ton's  elevation  is  the  highest  of  any 
Pennsylvania  city's,  and  thaf  s  where 
our  Ccunpus  is.  From  our  mountain 
top,  we  also  have  the  best  view  in  the 
system!" 

The  Penn  State  presence  in  Hazle- 
ton began  in  1934,  but  it  was  in  1948 
thai  the  campus  acquired  the  baronial 
stone  mansion  of  Highacres  from  the 
Markle  family  and  moved  to  its  pre- 
sent 85-acre  site.  Now  its  14  buildings 
accommodate  a  122-member  full-  and 
part-time  staff,  along  with  some  1^00 
students,  476  of  whom  live  in  resi- 
dence halls. 

Hazleton  has  made  every  effort  to 
preserve  the  nahiral  wooded  beauty  of 
its  mountain  top  setting,  and  the  raised 
flower  gardens  in  front  of  the  mansion 
are  a  favorite  site  for  wedding  pho- 
tographs. 

'The  campus  is  a  place  that  peo- 
ple seem  to  want  to  return  to,"  Dr. 
Staudenmeier  says,  and  he  divides  its 
population  into  three  categories: 
native,  near-native  and  adopted. 
'The  natives,"  he  explains, 
"attended  Hazleton  as  students  and 
returned  as  employees.  A  partial  list 
includes  our  directors  of  Athletics,  Stu- 
dent Affaiirs  and  Business  Services,  the 
bookstore  maruger,  staff  assistants  in 
the  library.  Student  Affairs  and  Uni- 


versity Relations,  as  well  as  the  regis- 
trar, the  daytime  maintenance  foreman 
and  several  faculty  members. 

"Our  coordinator  of  nursing  actu- 
ally lived  on  the  campus  as  a  child  in 
one  of  the  old  Markle  Estate  build- 
ings." 

Dr.  Staudenmeier  defines  his 
"near-native"  category  as  those  people 
who  have  10  or  more  years  of  service 
at  Hazleton,  and  that  turns  out  to  be 
more  than  half  of  the  staff. 

"Our  'adoptees,'  he  continues, 
"are  the  students.  An  adopted  child 
once  told  me,  I'm  special  because  I 
was  chosen  and  1  also  chose  them.' 
We  make  offers  to  shjdents  and  in  a 
sense  adopt  them,  and  when  they 
accept,  they  choose  us." 

One  of  the  attractioT\s  for  students 
is  the  recently  introduced  baccalaure- 
ate option  in  communications.   The 
campus  has  been  selected,  along  with 
Beaver,  as  one  of  two  sophomore  cen- 
ters for  the  School  of  Communications. 
"We  have  a  variety  of  media  locat- 
ed within  an  hour's  drive,"  Dr.  Stau- 
denmeier says.  "Not  only  are  they  glad 
to  provide  opportunities  for  our  stu- 
dents but  also,  being  smaller  in  scale 
than  the  major  metropolitan  media, 
they  can  give  an  intern  more  individ- 
ual attention." 

The  campus  also  pioneered  a 
physical  therapy  assistance  program 
that  leads  to  an  associate  degree. 

"This  was  a  case,"  Dr.  Stauden- 
meier recalls,  "where  our  admissions 
officer,  in  talking  with  high  school 


"THE  CAMPUS  IS  A  PLACE  THAT  PEOPLE  SEEM  TO  WANT  TO  RETURN  TO.." 


guidance  coui\selors,  discovered  that 
there  was  a  growing  need  for  profes- 
sionals with  this  kind  of  training.  The 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  17 
years  now  and  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful." 

Dr.  Staudenmeier  will  celebrate 
his  30th  year  with  Penn  State  in  1995. 
A  licensed  psychologist,  he  earned  his 
B.A.  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College 
and  his  M.S.  at  Bucknell.  M  1965  Penn 
State  granted  him  a  doctorate  in  coun- 
seling and  psychology,  which  he 
promptly  put  to  use  in  the  Division  of 
Couriseling,  traveling  between  Hazle- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre  and  Scrantqn  to  pro- 
vide psychological,  educational  and 
career  counseling. 

"1  still  recall  clearly  the  interviev/s 
I  had  after  applying  for  that  first  DOC 
position,"  Dr.  Staudenmeier  says. 
"One  campus  director  told  me  that  'the 
advantage  of  working  with  Penn  State 
is  that  if  you  stay  around  long  enough 
you  always  get  a  second  opportunity 
to  do  something,  so  if  you  do  it  wrong 
the  first  time,  you'll  have  a  chance  to 
correct  it,  and  if  you  do  it  right  the  first 
time,  you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
it  even  better.' 

"One  of  the  other  directors  told 
me  that  if  I  could  handle  organized 
conftision,  I'd  enjoy  working  with 
Penn  State. 

"As  1  look  back  over  my  experi- 
ences, I'd  have  to  say  there  was  some 
truth  in  both  those  pronouncements. 
To  this  day  I  remain  intrigued  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  system,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, by  the  similarities  between  the 
campuses,  including  the  'Centre  Cotm- 
t/  one.  The  most  important  constant 
I've  observed  is  the  drive  to  provide 
our  students  with  a  quality  experience 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom." 

After  two  years  as  an  "itinerant 
counselor,"  Dr.  Staudenmeier  eventu- 
ally settled  down  at  Hazleton,  just  a 
short  distance  away  from  his  boyhood 
home  in  Ashland,  and  worked  his  way 
through  a  variety  of  positions.  He 


served  at  various  times  as  an  instructor 
in  psychology,  psychologist-counselor, 
admissions  officer,  registrar  and  direc- 
tor of  academic  affairs.  He  was  named 
CEO  in  1987. 

"I  think  my  background  as  a  psy- 
chologist is  a  real  asset  in  this  job,"  he 
reflects.  "I've  learned  that  to  under- 
stand someone,  you  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  person,  and  not  just  consider 
him  or  her  as  a  Penn  State  employee  at 
Hazleton.  1  try  to  get  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  people  who  work 
for  me. 

"Another  important  element  in 
dealing  with  people  is  what  I  like  to 
call  'the  flip  side  of  communication/ 
We  leam  to  communicate  through 
talking, but listerung  toothers — the 
'flip  side'  —  is  equally  important  and 
often  forgotten. 

'Tor  me,  the  ultimate  test  of  a  suc- 
cessful leader  is  to  look  at  how  well 
people  perform  for  that  individual. 
Thaf  s  how  I  want  to  be  judged." 

If  the  Staudermieier  family  were 
to  be  judged  on  their  enthusiasm  for  a 
Penn  State  education,  they  would  cer- 
tainly receive  an  A+. 

"My  wife,  Dorothy,  as  a  nursing 
student  took  Penn  State  courses,"  Dr. 
Staudenmeier  notes.  "My  son,  Jim  Jr., 
and  my  daughters,  Robin  and  Laura, 
are  graduates,  and  my  youngest 
daughter,  Sara,  finishes  up  th^  year. 
Of  course,  all  four  spent  their  first  two 
years  at  Highacres. 

"A  sister  and  brother  attended 
Perm  State.  Of  tiie  nine  nieces  and 
nephews  with  Penn  State  degrees,  five 
started  out  at  Hazleton.  I  also  have 
two  sisters-in-law  and  several  second 
cousins  who  count  as  alumni. 

"And,  of  course,"  Dr.  Stauden- 
meier concludes,  "we  abeady  have  a 
pretty  dear  idea  of  where  our  grand- 
children are  going  to  go  to  college!" 
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Pilot  research  receives  funding 


r  has  awarded  three  small  grants  to  fac- 


The  Center  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Health  Beha 
ulty  members  for  pilot  research. 

The  center,  based  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  is  one  of  five  nation- 
wide to  be  funded  under  a  National  Insdtutes  of  Health  research  initiative.  Its  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  new,  interdisciplinary  research  on  health  and  behavior  of  children  and  adolescents 

The  1994-95  pilot  projects  include: 

—  Promoting  Adolescent  Health  in  Divorced-Mother  Famihes:  The  Families  and  Success- 
ful Teens  Program.  Bonnie  L.  Barber,  assistant  professor  of  human  development  and  family 
studies;  Natalie  M.  Ferry,  cooperative  extension  agent-Family  Life  and  Health;  Mary  Laeger- 
Hagemeister,  cooperative  extension-home  economist,  and  Christine  A.  Tomascik,  cooperative 
extension  agent-nutrition. 

—  Parents'  Child  Feeding  Strategies,  the  Regulation  of  Food  Intake,  and  the  Emergence  of 
Dieting  Among  Eight-  and  Nine- Year  Olds.  Leann  L.  Birch,  professor  and  head  of  human 
development  and  family  studies,  and  Susan  Johnson,  research  associate. 

—  Risk  and  Resihence  Among  Rural  Youth:  Secondary  Data  Analysis  and  Preliminary  Fol- 
low-Up.  Lisa  J.  Crockett,  associate  professor  of  human  development,  and  Judith  Vicary,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  health  education. 


Partings 


Former  head  of  history  retires  after  31  years 

Charles  D.  Amermger,  professor  of  Latin  American  history  and  former  head  of  the  Department 
of  History,  has  retired  with  emeritus  status  after  31  years  service. 

Dr.  Ameringer  is  a  Latin  American  scholar  whose  specialty  is  the  Spanish-speaking  Caribbean 
in  the  national  era.  He  is  the  author  of  four  books.  The  Democratic  Left 
in  Exile:  The  Antidictatorial  Struggle  in  the  Caribbean,  1945-1959;  Don 
Pepe:  A  Political  Biography  of  Jose  Figiieres  of  Costa  Rica;  Democracy  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  U.S.  foreign  Intelligence:  The  Secret  Side  of  American  His- 
tory. 

He  also  is  the  editor  of  Political  Parties  of  the  Americans.  1980s  to 
1990s:  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  which  have  appeared  in  professional  journals, 
including  the  American  Historical  Review,  and  book  chapters.  His  cur- 
rent research  includes  preparation  of  a  book-length  manuscript  on 
"The  Caribbean  Legion:  Patriots,  Politicians,  and  Soldiers-of-fortune, 
1946-1950"  which  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  Penn  State 
Press. 

Dr.  Ameringer  served  as  head  of  the  Department  of  History  from 
1985  to  1990  and  as  chair  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Conmiittee  of 
the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  for  several  terms  during  the  1960s  and    ^^    i      n   a 
1970s.  He  was  instrumental  in  developing  UHn  American  Studies  as    Charles  D.  Ameringer 
a  major  in  the  College. 

During  his  career,  he  was  active  in  professional  associations  promoting  Latin  American  stud- 
ies. He  was  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Council  of  Latin  American  Studies, 
a  regional  oTganization  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Association,  of  which  he  also  was  a  found- 
ing member.  He  has  been  active  in  University  service,  having  been  a  member  of  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  on  three  occasions  and  chair  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Council  of  Senators  for  two  terms. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  Latin 
American  studies,  he  holds  the  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  from  the  Hetcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  Tufts  University.  He  did  post-graduate  study  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Ameringer  is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Conference  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican History,  Latin  American  Studies  Association,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Council  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  and  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Council  of  Latin  American 
Studies. 

Professor  departs  after  34  years  of  service 

Vincent  P.  Norris,  professor  of  communications,  has  retired  after  34  years  of  service. 

His  teaching  and  research  interests  center  on  the  economic  aspects  of  mass  communications. 
He  regularly  taught  courses  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Communications,  Advertising  in  the 
American  Economy,  and  Comparative  Theories  of  Press  Systems. 

Dr.  Norris  has  written  numerous  articles  that  have  appeared  in  publications  such  as  Journal  of 
Communication,  Journalism  Quarterly,  Journal  of  Advertising,  and  Public  Communication  Review.  He 
has  been  consulting  and  contributing  editor  for  the  Journal  of  Communication  and  Public  Communi- 
cation Review.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  for  Journalism  Quarterly,  Journal- 
ism Monographs,  and  Journal  of  Media  Economics  and  has  been  a  referee  for  the  Journal  of  Advertising 
and  American  Journalism. 

Dr.  Norris  has  been  identified  by  the  British  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Communication  and  Cul- 
ture as  one  of  17  Americans  who  has  made  "significant  contributions  to  the  literature  on  the  social 
effects  of  advertising.  "  He  also  has  been  named  as  one  of  the  "50  most  productive  researchers" 
in  mass  communications,  and  one  of  the  "50  most  frequently  dted  authors"  in  major  c 
tions  journals. 

Prior  to  teaching  at  Perm  State,  Dr.  Norris  received  his  Ph.D.  in  communications,  with  a  n 
in  economics,  in  1960  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbai\a. 

Dr.  Norris  and  his  wife,  Jane,  will  continue  to  live  in  State  College,  where  he  will  spend  i 
lime  trout  fishing  at  local  streams. 


Benefit  changes 

Faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers are  reminded  that 
during  November  of 
each  year,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to 
make  changes  to  their 
University-provided 
benefits.  While  the 
benefits  information 
material  will  not  be 
mailed  until  October, 
all  eligible  employees 
are  urged  to  begin 
thinking  about  their 
current  coverage. 

In  addition  to  assess- 
ing current  participation,  please  consider  the  following: 

•  Benefit  information  packages,  including  a  statement  of  cur- 
rent benefits,  will  be  sent  to  your  campus  mailing  address.  In 
order  to  receive  your  benefits  infonnation  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, your  campus  address  must  be  current.  Your  Human 
Resources  Representative  can  help  with  this,  if  necessary. 

•  Benefit  confirmation  statements  will  be  mailed  to  home 
addresses  at  the  end  of  the  switch  enrollment  period.  Faculty 
and  staff  members  are  reminded  that  the  only  method  for 
changing  home  address  is  to  complete  a  new  W4  form.  In 
order  to  receive  your  confirmation  statement  in  a  timely 
manner,  your  home  address  must  be  current. 

•  Participation  in  Flexible  Benefits  Option  I  allows  you  to  pay 
your  premiums  for  University  health  care  and  life  insurance 
benefits  with  pre-tax  dollars,  which  increases  your  net  income. 

•  Participation  in  Rexible  Benefits  Option  II,  for  medical 
expense  reimbursement,  and  Option  III,  for  dependent  care 
reimbursement,  allows  you  to  pay  for  medical  expenses  not 
covered  or  for  costs  for  dependent  care  with  pre-tax  dollars, 
which  does  increase  your  net  income.  You  should  consider 
them,  if  you  have  not  already.  If  you  have  enrolled,  please 
remember  that  Option  II  and  III  require  annual  reenrollment. 
Participants  who  do  not  complete  an  election  form  for  either 
of  these  options  will  not  have  flexible  benefit  deductions  in 
1995. 

•  The  ability  to  change  the  amount  contributed,  or  stop  con- 
tributions to  either  medical  expense  reimbursement  or  depen- 
dent care  reimbursement  accounts,  is  severely  restricted. 
Changes  may  be  made  only  within  60  days  of  an  IRS  defined 
qualified  change  in  family  stahjs. 

Questions  regarding  the  switch  enrollment  period  should 
be  directed  to  Employee  Benefits  at  (814)  865-1473  or  e-mail 
BENE@PSUadmin. 

Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion 

Fall  health  promotion  programs  for  the  faculty  and  staff  of 
University  Park  Campus  have  been  announced  via  mailings  of 
the  Healthy  Happenings  brochures  and  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center  Schedule  of  Courses,  Participant  enroll- 
ment is  limited  (as  indicated  below);  costs,  schedules  and  reg- 
istration forms  for  the  programs  are  contained  in  the 
brochures. 

•Cart  Smart  Shopping  Tour  (10);  "Culinary  Hearts  Kitchen 
(15);  Enlightening  Lunch  'Taking  Care"  Series  (45  per  session); 
Fresh  Start  Smoking  Cessation  (12);  HIV/AIDS:  Spread  Facts 
Not  Fear  (30);  *My  New  Weigh  of  Life  (20);  No  Butts  About  It 
(30);  An  Ounce  Of  Prevention... Men's  Screenings  For  Life  (25); 
An  Ounce  Of  Prevention... Women's  Screenings  For  Life  (25); 
•Weight  Watchers  At  Work. 

Employees  enrolled  in  Health  America's  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  may  be  reimbursed  for  courses  marked 
with  a  •.  For  reimbursement  information  consult  the 
HealthAmerica  Pius  Services  brochure,  or  call  HealthAmerica 
at  (800)  366-6433  or  (814)  231-8970. 

Members  of  the  Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion  staff  are 
available  to  answer  questions  regarding  these  and  other  health 
promotion  programs  at  865-3085.  E-mail  inquiries  may  be 
directed  to  Jan  Hawbaker  at  JQH3@PSUadmin. 
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BUIillilallllia 

A  regular  column  provided  by  Inlercollegiale  Alliletics 


Big  Ten  balloting 

Media  represenlatives  attending  the  annual  Big 
Ten  Football  Kickoff  Luncheon  in  Chicago  listed 
Penn  State  No.  3  in  their  preseason  balloting  to 
identity  the  favorite  lor  the  1994  conference  cham- 
pionship. Ranking  the  first  four  choices  in  a 
weighted  vote,  Michigan  surfaced  as  the  media's 
selection  with  84  first-place  votes  and  434  total 
points.  Wisconsin  settled  in  second  place  with  76 
firsts  and  272  points.  The  Nittany  Lions  came  in 
third  with  228  points  (36  first-place  ballots). 

Penn  State  Sports  Networic 

There  will  be  a  familiar  voice  behind  the  micro- 
phone when  the  Penn  State  Sports  Network 
resumes  its  coverage  of  the  Nitlany  Lion  football 
team  this  fall.  Fran  Fisher,  who  was  color  com- 
mentator and  play-by-play  announcer  from  1966- 
82,  has  agreed  to  serve  on  an  interim  basis  as  the 
Lions'  announcer  in  1994,  replacing  Bill  Zimpfer, 
who  accepted  a  job  as  the  new  voice  of  the  Miami 
Dolphins.  Mr.  Fisher  will  team  with  George  Paler- 
no  on  the  network  coverage,  which  is  aired  by  60 
radio  affiliates  in  five  states. 

Quarterbacit  Club 

Coach  |oe  Palemo  will  hold  the  first  of  his  weekly 
meetings  with  the  State  College  Quarterback  Club 
at  11:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  in  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  The  luncheons  will  continue  every 
Wednesday  throughout  the  season.  Membership 
in  the  State  College  Quarterback  Club  is  open  to 
the  general  public.  The  membership  fee  is  $30.  The 
1994  president  of  the  Quarterback  Club  is  Bill  Get- 
t'g 

Big  Ten  Volleyball 

The  annual  Big  Ten  Volleyball  Coaches  Kickoff  was 
held  at  Penn  State  Aug.  12,  attracting  more  than  100 
people  to  a  luncheon  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Con- 
ference volleyball  coaches  tabbed  Ohio  State  as  the 
preseason  favorite  with  national  runner-up  and 
defending  Big  Ten  champion  Penn  State  No.  2.  The 
Lady  Lions  were  No.  3  in  the  VollajhaU  Monthly 
national  preseason  poll  and  the  Lady  Buckeyes 
fourth. 

Appointments 

Darrell  Flood,  three-year  captain  of  the  cheerlead- 
ers at  Grambling  State  University,  has  been  named 
Cheerleading  Coach  at  Penn  State.  A  three-year 
letterwinner  as  a  student-athlete,  Lisa  Bervinchak, 
returns  to  State  College  as  Char  Morrett's  new 
assistant  in  field  hockey.  Derba  Lombardi  brings 
Big  Ten  experience  to  her  duties  as  assistant  coach 
in  women's  track  and  field.  A  Washington  State 
graduate,  Ms.  Lombardi  was  an  assistant,  focusing 
on  strength  and  conditioning,  at  Iowa  from  1987- 
91.  Sheperd,  W.Va.,  College  graduate  Sherry  Price 
is  the  new  graduate  assistant  coach  in  women's 
basketball  Frank  Berkey  and  Karen  Kalafsky 
have  joined  the  athletic  department  staff  as  interns 
in  sports  information  and  marketing  respectively. 
Both  are  recent  Penn  State  graduates. 


Oxford  University  professor  to  present 
Sept.  2  lecture  on  functions  of  tlie  brain 


Sir  Roger  Penrose,  Rouse  Ball  Professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Oxford  University  and  Francis  R.  and 
Helen  M.  Pentz  Visiting  Professor  of  physics  and 
mathematics  at  Penn  State,  will  present  a  lecture 
Ktled  "Shadows  of  the  Mind"  at  7;30  p.m.  Friday, 
Sept.  2,  in  101  Osmond  Latxiratory  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus.  The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 


Dr.  Penrose  will  discuss  his  ideas  on  the  inter- 
face of  quantum  mechanics,  mathematical  reason- 
ing, and  the  functioning  of  the  human  brain.  The 
lecture  provides  a  preview  of  Dr.  Penrose's  forth- 
coming book.  Shadows  of  the  Mind,  which  will  be 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press  this  fall. 

His  lecture  is  a  highlight  of  the  conference  on 
Quantum  Geometry  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  and  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. The  conference  examines  common  threads 
among  recent  advances  in  quantum  gravity,  com- 
putational physics,  and  mathematical  develop- 
ments in  low-dimensional  manifolds. 

Experts  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe  will  discuss  such  topics  as  noncommuta- 
tive  geometry,  simplicial  quantum  gravity,  topo- 
logical field  theories  and  invariants  of  low-dimen- 
sional manifolds,  holonomy  algebras,  loop 
representation,  string  theory,  and  quantum  black 
holes.  In  addition,  the  conference  will  provide 
ample  time  for  audience  participation  and  discus- 

The  conference  will  take  place  from  Sept.  1  to 
3.  For  the  full  conference  program  and  other 
details,  contact  Karen  Brewster  by  phone  (863- 
9605),  fax  (863-9608),  or  e-mail  (Brewster®- 
phys.psu.edu). 


Sir  Roger  Penrose 


Microcomputi 
Order  Center 


The  Microcomputer  Order  Center  has  made 
many  improvements  over  this  summer.  The  fol- 
lowing changes  are  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to 
improve  our  customer  service: 

MOC  Sales  Office  Move 

The  Microcomputer  Order  Center  Sales  Office 
has  moved  to  12  Willard  Building,  site  of  the 
MOC  Systems  Evaluation  Laboratory.  By  con- 
solidating these  offices,  we  hope  to  streamline 
our  sales  process. 

MOC  Sales  Office  Extended  Hours 

You  may  now  place  your  order  Monday  through 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The  MOC  Sales 
Office  is  also  open  through  the  lunch  hour  for 
your  convenience.  The  M(3c  Systems  Evaluation 
Laboratory  also  will  extend  its  regular  hours: 
Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

A  Quick  Sale  at  the  MOC 

Some  of  the  MCX's  smaller,  more  popular  prod- 
ucts such  as  ink  cartridges  and  some  software 
applications  will  now  be  stocked  at  12  Willard 
Building.  Your  order  and  pick-up  can  be  com- 
bined into  one  trip! 


MOC  Piclc-Up  Center  Accepts  Pay- 
ments on  Account 

The  MCX:  Pick-Up  Center,  122G  Computer  Build- 
ing, will  now  accept  checks  for  final  payment  at 
time  of  order  pick-up.  Initial  orders  must  still  be 
placed  at  the  MOC  Sales  OfHce,  12  Willard  Build- 
ing, with  at  least  a  10  percent  down  payment. 
The  remaining  balance  may  be  paid  either  at  the 
MOC  Sales  Office  or  at  the  MOC  Pick-Up  Center. 

MOC  800  Number 

The  Microcomputer  Order  Center  can  now  be 
reached  toll-free  from  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania 
at  1-800-251-9281.  Un'versity  Park/State  College 
area  residents  can  still  call  the  MOC  at  865-2100. 

Compaq 

The  Microcomputer  Order  Center  proudly  intro- 
duces Compaq  Computers  into  our  group  of 
computing  products  offered  to  the  Penn  State 
community.  Their  laptops  and  PCs  offer  alterna- 
tive DOS  solutions  to  your  computing  needs.  The 
Compaq  brand  is  synonymous  with  quality,  reli- 
ability, compatibility,  and  customer  support,  and 
the  company  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  com- 
puter companies  in  the  world.  Full  information 
and  price  hsts  will  be  available  in  late  August. 

Back-to-School  System  Bundle 
Sale 

The  IBM  and  Apple  computer  system  bundles  are 
still  available  to  order  through  the  fall  while  sup- 
plies last.  These  systems  were  highlighted  in  our 
Back-to-SchooI  newsflyer  sent  out  in  this  sum- 
mer. If  you  would  like  another  newsflyer,  please 
contact  the  MOC.  For  current  pricing  and  avail- 
ability information,  contact  the  Microcomputer 
Order  Center. 
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Demolition  of  poultry  barns  nearly  complete 

Multi-purpose  playing  fields  could  be  ready  by  spring 


The  construction  of  three  multi-pur- 
pose playing  fields  near  the  McCoy 
Natatorium  at  University  Park,  part  of 
a  $3  million  project  to  give  green  space 
back  to  the  students,  will  soon  be  a 
step  closer  to  reality. 

Demolition  of  poultry  bams  on 
the  site  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  August. 

'Tf  things  continue  to  go  well,  and 
the  weather  allows  us  an  early  start 
this  fall,  ifs  possible  that  the  fields 
could  be  ready  for  use  as  early  as 
spring  1996,"  James  M.  Wagner,  vice 
president  for  business  and  operations, 
said. 

Ultimately,  the  project  means  that 
students  will  be  playing  soccer,  field 
hockey,  and  lacrosse  where  chickens 
once  made  their  homes.  According  to 
the  plan,  three  multi-purpose  playing 
fields  Violl  be  created  on  the  15-acre 
site  between  the  Natatorium's  out- 
door pool  on  Bigler  Road  and  Univer- 
sity Drive. 

In  addition  to  the  playing  fields, 
the  plan  calls  for  pedestrian  walk- 
ways, landscaping,  fencing  around 
the  fields,  a  detention  pond  to  handle 
stormwater  runoff,  and  182  more 
spaces  in  the  Shields  Building  parking 


Norman  H.  Bedell,  assistant  \ 


Tennis  Center 


president  of  Physical  Plant,  said  the    ,  *    ,  *u  n-  ■      ■-,     ^  a.^.    ■    .-      ■■  ■ 

new  walkways  wiU  greatly  improve  '"3^°^*  °f  *^®  "^^  ^'9'^^  ^^0^^  ^^^'et'C  Facilities 

pedestrian  movement  between  central 

campus  and  the  new  Bryce  Jordan  Center  when  the  center  is 

completed  in  the  fall  of  1995. 

To  permit  construction  of  the  new  fields,  several  trees 
were  removed  from  the  area.  These  trees  will  be  replaced,  he 
said,  and  additional  trees  planted  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  area. 

A  historically  significant  stone  structure  on  the  site,  pre- 
viously used  for  poultry  sales,  will  soon  be  getting  some  exte- 
rior cleanup  and  painting.  As  funding  permits,  the  Universi- 
ty hopes  to  develop  a  tennis  center  in  the  area. 


Dust  buster 

Terry  Carlson,  with  U.S.  Dismantlement 

Corp.,  keeps  a  steady  stream  of  water 

trained  on  this  pile  of  rubble  that  was 

once  a  poultry  barn  in  an  effort  to  keep 

dust  down  as  the  debris  is  removed. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Obituaries 


Frank  I.  Anthony,  professor  emeritus 
of  agricultural  education,  died  July  30. 
He  was  81. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  science, 
master  of  science  and  Ph.D.  in  agri- 
cultural education  from  Penn  State. 

Dr.  Anthony  joined  the  University 
faculty  in  1950  and  retired  in  1978. 
Previously  he  served  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Farm  Mechanics  at  the 
National  Farm  School  and  as  director 
of  agricultural  education  and  exten- 
sion at  the  American  University  of 


Beirut  and  Near  East  Foundation. 
While  at  the  University,  he  served  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty and  the  universities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine  and  Rhode  Island. 

He  conducted  research  in  hunter 
and  firearm  safety  and  basic  testing 
programs  presently  used  to  educate 
and  screen  hunters  younger  than  16, 
and  was  active  in  promoting  safety 
education  through  the  state  school 
systems. 

Dr.  Anthony  was  awarded   the 


Honorary  American  Farmer  Degree 
by  the  National  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the  Honorary 
Keystone  Farmer  Degree  from  the 
FFA's  Pennsylvania  Association.  In 
1969,  he  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association.  He  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  national  education 
honor  society,  and  Alpha  Zeta  agri- 
culture fraternity,  Morrill  Chapter  at 
Penn  State. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Frank  Anthony  Scholar- 


ship Fund,  c/o  Samuel  Curtis,  401 B 
Agricultural  Administration  Building, 
University  Park. 

W.  Wayne  Rem,  clerk,  end  proce- 
dures. University  Libraries;  from  Sept. 
13,  1955,  until  his  retirement  June  30, 
1986;  died  July  2.  He  was  59. 

Nile  L.  Stover,  utility  worker.  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services;  from  Sept.  8, 
1958,  until  his  retirement  Sept.  9, 1968; 
died  July  14  at  the  age  of  88. 
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"Galactic  Visions" 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Visual  Arts  presents  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  louring  body  of  art  and  liv- 
ing space  by  space-age  artist  Shawn 
Christopher  Paris.  "Galactic  Visions: 
A  Sculptural  Living  Environment" 
will  be  on  view  in  the  Zoller  Gallery  of 
the  Visual  Arts  Building  Aug.  26 
through  Sept.  25.  Visitors  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  voyage  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  universe  and  visit  Mr. 
Paris'  vision  of  a  futuristic  living  area 
complete  with  galactic  art,  space  age 
chairs,  plant  life  and  cosmic  music. 

Using  a  variety  of  materials, 
including  wood,  foam,  metal,  holo- 
graphic mylar  and  even  meteorites, 
Mr.  Paris  created  this  special  living 
environment  because  he  and  his  fami- 
ly had  no  furniture  when  they  moved 
into  their  Hollywood,  Fla.,  home  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

"Since  we  really  couldn't  afford  to 
buy  normal  furniture  at  the  time,"  he 
says,  "I  decided  to  create  a  living  envi- 
ronment out  of  art.  1  use  meteorites  in 
my  work  because  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  future  when  we  vacation  in  space 
we  will  be  bringing  home  moon  rocks 
and  meteorites  and  making  art  from 
them  just  as  we  do  with  seashells 
today.  In  a  sense  1  consider  my  work 
antiques  from  the  23rd  century." 

Although  he  resides  in  Hollywood, 
Florida,  Mr.  Paris  is  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  sees  this  show  as  sym- 
boUc.  "I  think  that  is  is  very  interest- 
ing that  my  ovvm  Uving  environment 
will  be  coming  to  Permsylvania,  the 
place  where  I  spent  so  much  of  my 
early  life.    Even  though  we  are  with- 
out furniture  again,  it  is  nice  to  be  able 
to  invite  people  over  to  the  house  in 
cities  all  over  the  world." 

The  Zoller  Gallery  is  located  in  101 
Visual  Arts  Building  on  the  Uruversity 
Park  Campus.  Gallery  hours  are  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day; 11  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Saturday; 
noon  to  4  p.m.  Sunday.  The  exhibition 
is  free  to  the  public. 

tyombone  recital 

Trombonist  Mark  L.  Lusk,  associate 
professor  of  music,  u-iil  present  a 
recital  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  28,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  program  wiU  feature  fellow 
faculty  members  John  Daniel,  trum- 
pet; Anthony  Leach,  piano;  and  new 
faculty  member  Marty  Erickson,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Navy  Band, 
on  tuba.  The  program  will  include 
music  by  Sulek,  Vaughan  Williams, 
Stevens,  Casferede  and  The  Permsyl- 


vania Brass  on  Bernstein's  "West  Side 
Story." 

Tlie  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Single  ticket  sales 

Single  tickets  for  the  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  events  go  on  sale 
Aug,  29  in  the  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um Ticket  Center.  Tickets  may  be 
purchased  for 
any  of  the  30 
events  of  the 
1994-95  season, 
which  runs  from 
September 
through  April. 

A  few  of  the 
season's  high- 
Ughts  include 
Delia  Reese  on 
Thursday,  Sept. 
23;  'The  Secret 
Garden,"  Friday, 
Nov.  4;  flutist 
James  Gal  way, 
Wednesday, 
Nov.  9;  "The 
Nutcracker,"  Fri- 
day and  Satur- 
day, Dec.  2  and  3; 
Andre  Watts 
with  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra, 
Saturday,  Jan.  21; 
"The  Barber  of 
Seville,"  Satur- 
day, Feb.  18;  the 
BillT. 

Jones/ Arrue  Zane 
Dance  Company, 
Saturday,  March 
18,  and  Pinchas 
Zukerman  with 
the  Baltimore 
Symphony 
(Orchestra, 
Wednesday,  April  19. 

For  a  free  season  brochure,  tickets 
or  more  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center 
at  (814)  863-0255. 

Vallotton  artwork 

The  exhibition,  'Telix  Vallotton:  Prints 
and  Preparatory  Drawings,"  opens 
Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  and  continues 
through  Sunday,  Oct.  9,  at  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Felix  Vallotton  (1865-1925)  was  a 
Swiss  bom  graphic  artist  whose  prints 
were  senainal  in  the  revival  of  the 
woodcut  as  an  artistic  medium  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
His  prints  were  among  the  most  origi- 
nal of  his  time,  both  formally  and  the- 
matically. 

To  complement  the  exhibition, 


George  Mauner,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  art  history  and  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies,  will  present  a  lecture,  'TeUx 
Vallotton  and  the  Eccentric  Main- 
stream of  Swiss  Art"  at  7:30  p.m.  Tues- 
day, Oct.  4,  in  the  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium.  His  lecture  is  sponsored 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Pahner  Museum 
of  Art. 

Graduate  assistant  Jermifer  Olson 
will  present  a  series  of  Gallery  Talks  to 
hjrther  complement  the  exhibition. 
The  Gallery  Talks  are  scheduled  at 
n;30a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  9;  11  a.m.  Sat- 
urday, Sept.  17,  and  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
Sept.  24.  The  Gallery  Talks  begin  in 
the  Christoffers  Lobby  of  the  museum. 

The  museum,  located  on  Curtin 
Road,  is  open  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  noon  to 
4  p.m.  Sunday,  and  closed  Mondays. 
Admission  is  free. 

Clarinet  recital 

Smith  Toulson,  School  of  Music  facul- 


Chamber  music 

Appearing  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  1 ,  in  the  Sctiool  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus  are  1-r:  violinist 
Joanne  Zagst,  pianist  Carl  Blake  and  cellist  Leonard  Feldman. 


ty  member,  will  present  a  clarinet 
recital  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  31, 
In  the  Recital  Hall  of  the  Music  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Mr.  Toulson,  also  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Quintet,  will  be  joined 
by  Jill  Olson,  piano;  Diane  Gold 
Toulson,  flute,  and  Dan  C. 
Armstrong,  percussion.  The  program 
will  feature  a  wide  range  of  instru- 
mental combinatiorw,  operung  with  a 
performance  of  Paul  Hindemith's 
Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano.  In  addi- 
tion two  works  by  French  composers 
will  be  presented:  Sonatine  for  Flute 
and  Clarinet  by  Andre  Jolivet,  and  Cir- 
cus Parade  by  Pierre  Max  Dubois. 
Aaron  Copeland's  Concerto  for  Clarinet, 
originally  for  clarinet  and  strings,  but 
arranged  by  the  composer  for  clarinet 
and  piano,  v^oll  conclude  the  recital. 
In  addition  to  his  position  on  the 


faculty,  Mr.  Toulson  is  principal  clar- 
inet in  the  Perms'  Woods'  Festival 
Orchestra,  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Nittany 
Valley  Symphony,  vidth  whom  he  will 
perform  Debussy's  Premier  Klmpsody  in 
December.  In  June,  as  a  member  of 
the  Easteriy  Chamber  Players,  he 
toured  Switzerland,  giving  concerts  in 
Zurich  and  Bern. 

Chamber  music  recital 

Pianist  Carl  Blake,  assistant  professor 
of  music  and  associate  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Humanistic  Stud- 
ies, will  present  a  chamber  music 
recital  with  members  of  the  Alard 
Quartet  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  1,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  program  will  feature 
Mendelssohn's  Trio  in  C  Minor,  Op. 
66  and  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  E-flat 
Major,  Op.  87.  Violiiust  Joanne  Zagst, 
violist  Donald  Hopkins  and  ceUist 
Leonard  Feldman  will  assist  Dr.  Blake. 

Dr.  Blake  has  performed  through- 
out the  United  States,  France,  England 
and  Jamaica,  and  collaborated  wdth 
French  virtuoso  pianist  Jean-Phillippe 
Collard,  baritone  William  Warfield, 
soprano  Veronica  Tyler  and  conductor 
Kent  Nagano. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Operatic  arias 

Penn  State  School  of  Music  faculty 
members,  Norman  Spivey,  baritone, 
and  Tony  Leach,  pianist,  will  present 
a  recital  of  operatic  arias  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  program  will  include  17th  and 
18th  century  arias  by  Caccmi,  Paisiello, 
ToreUi,  Monteverdi,  Gluck,  Handel 
and  Haydn;  20th  century  arias  from 
Strauss'  "Aridane  auf  Naxos,"  Kom- 
gold's  "Die  tote  Stadt"  and 
Corigliano's  'The  Ghost  of  Versailles." 

Dr.  Spivey,  who  joined  the  School 
of  Music  faculty  in  1992,  received  the 
doctor  of  musical  arts  degree  from  The 
University  of  Michigan.  He  spent  four 
years  in  Paris,  France,  as  a  Fulbright 
Scholar,  a  Wooley  Scholar  and  per- 
forming artist. 

Mr.  Leach,  Instructor  in  music  edu- 
cation and  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  choral 
music  education,  has  served  as  interim 
director  of  the  Penn  State  Choir, 
Chamber  Singers  and  Glee  Club  and 
miaic  director  of  Permsylvania  Centre 
Stage. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  pubUc. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

A  public  display  of  the  wdrks  of  Lan- 
caster artist  Carol  Galligan  opens  this 
year's  series  of  exhibitiorxs  in  Perm 
State  Harrisburg's  Gallery  Lounge. 

Ms.  GalUgan,  a  cor\sistent  award- 
winner  and  frequent  exhibitor  in  the 
Northeast,  is  displaying  her  works 
until  Sept.  23.  "My  Garden  Stories"  is 
the  theme  of  the  exhibition  which  will 
include  a  pubhc  reception  for  the  artist 
hom  5  to  8:30  p.m.  Sept.  7. 

Ms.  Galligan  explains  that 
"destruction,  rebirth  and  spiritual 
renewal  have  been  recurrent  themes  in 
my  work  since  the  early  1970s."  Her 
work  being  d^played  include  mixed 
media,  acryhc  on  paper  and  acrylic  on 
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Palmer  Museum  of  Art 


Special  Events 

Friday,  August  26 

Gallery  Talk,  2;30  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  Tom  Morion  on 
"Why  Does  the  Palmer  Museum  Look 
the  Way  It  Does?" 

Geography  CoHee  Hour,  3:30  p.m..  319 
Walker  BIdg.  William  Welch  on  "The 
Glories  of  State  College." 

Sunday,  August  28 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Mark 
L.  Lusk,  trombone. 

Tuesday,  August  30 

Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Bruce  Weir 
on  "Looking  for  Genes  with  Linkage  Dis- 
equilibrium." 

Nutrition,  4  p.m..  S-209  Henderson  BIdg. 
South.  Marian  Hetherington  on  "The 
Pleasure  of  Eating:  Chocolate  Addic- 


Wednesday,  August  31 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall, 
Smith  Toulson,  clarinet. 

Thursday,  September  1 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Carl 
Blake,  piano;  Joanne  Zagst,  violin;  Don- 
ald Hopkins,  viola,  and  Leonard  Feld- 
man,  cello. 

Friday,  September  2 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319 
Walker  BIdg.   Robert  H.  T.  Smith  on 
"International  Education  and  the  Role  of 
the  Australian  Education  Office." 

Public  Radio 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri..  5-7 

p.m.;Sat.-Sun.  5-6p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S. 

Leonard  Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun..  6  p.m. 
■"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.. 


"Thistle  &  Shamrock."  Sun..  4  p.m. 

Seminars 

Tuesday,  August  25 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4 
p.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory,  Osama 
MowafI  on  "Wireless  and  Secure  Sys- 

Wednesday,  August  31 

Gerontology,  noon.  101  Health  &  Human 
Development  BIdg.  East.  Keijo  Hakki- 
nen  on  "Aging.  Muscle  Strength,  and 
Strength  Training  in  the  Elderly." 

Exhibits 

Pattee 

West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Sophie  Richmond,  watercolors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Grand  Canyon,  through 
Sept.  15. 

East  Corridor  Gallery: 

■"A  Day  in  Germany,"  photography  from 
"new  Germany,"  Sept.  1-30. 

Lending  Services  Gallery: 

Steve  Thompson,  photography.  Through 
month  of  August. 

■"Fragments  of  Prague,"  Helena  Lukas 
Martemucci  photography,  through  Sept. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"F6lix  Vallotton  Prints  and  Prepartory  Draw- 
ings," through  Oct.  9. 

"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 
through  December  11. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

"Galactic  Visions."  Aug.  26  through  Sept. 
25. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  Stale 

Call  863-1 234.  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.   Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are 
Weather— 234;  Arts  Line— 345;  Univer- 
sity Calendar^56. 
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August  25  -  September  4 


Volunteers  sought 

Volunteers  are  being  sought  for  a  research  study  on  medical  treatment  deci- 
sions and  advance  directives.  Subjects  should  be  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
40  or  betv/een  the  ages  of  65  and  75.  Participation  involves  a  one-time  inter- 
view. For  more  information,  call  Lori  at  231-8363. 

Fellowship  applications 

Applications  for  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies  Faculty 
Research  Fellowships,  for  which  research  or  creative  work  will  be  accom- 
plished during  the  period  January  through  June  1995,  are  due  at  Ihlseng  Cot- 
tage at  University  Park  by  5  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  3.  For  further  information 
or  a  copy  of  the  guidelines,  call  the  Institute  at  865-0495. 

NFS  grant 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  a  grant  of  $60,909  to  civil  engi- 
neering technology  faculty  at  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology.  The 
monies  will  be  used  to  purchase  advanced  equipment  such  as  satellite  sur- 
vey technology,  a  geographic  information  system,  and  other  survey  devices 
which  will  enhance  instruction  in  the  college's  civil  engineering  technology 
and  surveying  technology  programs. 

The  Penn  College  project,  titled  "Civil  Engineering  Technology: 
Advanced  Geodetic  Science  and  Surveying  Curriculum  Development,"  is 
directed  by  William  H.  Sprinsky,  associate  professor  of  civil  engineering 
technology.  With  matching  funds  from  the  college,  project  funding  will  total 
$121,818. 

"This  project  will  impact  more  than  200  students  annually,  strengthening 
significantly  their  knowledge  of  the  state-of-the-art  technology  essential  to 
effectively  meet  the  critical  challenges  of  tomorrow's  civil  engineering  pro- 
jects," Dr.  Sprinsky  said. 


Staff 

Lisa  M.  Bayer,  marketing  manager 
in  Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Sally  A.  Boltz,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
John  B.  Carnicella,  senior  applica- 
tions programmer/analyst  in  Office 
of  the  President. 

Stephanie  A.  Cates,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Xiaolo  Chi,  technician-research  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Elizabeth  M.  Del  Valle,  staff  assis- 
tant VI  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 
Lisa  A.  Doster,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Barbara  M.  Edwards,  staff  assistant 
V  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 
Kris  M.  Emigh,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
College  of  Engineering. 
Susan    D.    Frey,    patient    account 
assistant  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Jean  A.  Furmanek,  director.  Enroll- 
ment Management,  at  Penn  State 
Altoona. 

Lesley  J.  Gaydos,  research  support 
assistant  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
John  J.  Givler,  senior  buyer  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Michael  J.  Holland,  assistant  direc- 
tor for  Research  Affairs  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Robert  S.  Jankouskas,  coordinator. 
Network  Support,  at  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Anne  M.  Jones,  program  assistant 
in  College  of  Education. 
Dawn  M.  Nelson,  staff  assistant  IV 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Stacy  A.  Novosel,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Robert  L.  Oberheim,  manager,  Ag 
Progress  Days  and  Horticulture 
Farm  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences. 
Dianne  M.  Petrunak,  research  sup- 


port  technician  HI  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 
William  L.  Reed  research  support 
assistant  in  Research  and  Graduate 
School. 

Tina  M.  Rivera,  assistant  extension 
agent  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences. 

Donna  M.  Roncoroni,  staff  assistant 
V  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kenneth  H.  Roth,  manager  of  pur- 
chasing in  Applied  Research  Lab. 
Francis  G.  Sinclair,  manager,  mail 
and  addressing  services  in  Business 
Services. 

Carolyn  C.  Stebbins,  research  sup- 
port technologist  III  in  College  of 
Engineering. 

Janice  M.  Stuck,  administrative 
assistant  1  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Timothy  C.  Summers,  information 
systems  assistant  II  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems  -  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems. 
Karen  I,  Wagner,  customer  service 
coordinator  in  Business  Services. 
JudUh  M.  Weber,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Altoona  Campus. 

Mary  R,  Wile,  research  coordinator 
in  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 
Jeffrey  C.  Young,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Lab. 
Joyce  E.  Zeager,  coordinator,  resi- 
dency program  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Technical  Service 

Patrick  J.  Ebeling,  maintenance 
mechanic  A  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services. 

Cindy  L.  Hoffman,  group  leader, 
food  production  worker  at  Nittany 
Lion  Inn. 

Ronald  Fopp,  carpenter  A  at  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 
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Five  research  grants  awarded 


Penn  State  Continuing  and  Distance  Education 
(C&DE)  lias  awarded  five  research  award  grants 
for  1994. 

Tile  C&Dl:  Research  Awards  are  competitive 
research  grants  open  to  all  University  faculty  and 
staff.  Grants  range  from  $1,500  to  $5,000.  A  Uni- 
versity-wide committee  evaluates  the  proposals  on 
criteria  including  relevance  to  Penn  State's  contin- 
uing education  research  priorities,  overall  propos- 
al quality,  and  research  design. 

Research  grant  recipients  for  1994  are: 

•  Jovita  Ross-Cordon,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation, for  her  project  on  "Reentry  Minority  SKi- 
dents:  What  Can  Penn  State's  Colleges  and  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education  Units  Do  to 
Improve  Recruitment  and  Retention  of  this  Target 
Population?"  She  will  investigate  the  unique  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  minority  adult  students  as  they 
pursue  higher  education. 

•  Peter  S.  Cookson,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, for  his  research  into  "Continuing  Education 
Program  Administration:  A  Study  of  Competent 
Performance  Indicators."  The  study  will  try  to 
identify  the  quality  indicators  associated  with  con- 
tinuing education  administration,  and  to  formulate 
observable  performance-based  measures  that  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  continu- 
ing education  administrators  carry  out  such  com- 
petencies. 

•  Martin  W.  Trelhewey,  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  for  his  inquiry  into  "Eval- 
uation of  Laboratory  Experience  Delivery  Methods 


in  the  Distance  Learning  Environment."  His  pro- 
ject will  research  feasible  methods  for  offering  lab- 
oratory-experience courses  via  distance  education, 
using  innovative  teaching  techniques  and  equip- 

•  Christopher  J.  Bise,  professor  and  chairman  of 
mining  engineering,  for  "Evaluating  the  Impact  of 
Emerging  Technology  on  the  Outreach  Mission  of 
Penn  State's  Mining  Engineering  Program."    The 
study  hopes  to  determine  the  parameters  affecting 
decreased  enrollment  in  Penn  State's  mining  engi- 
neering graduate  program  and  continuing  educa- 
tion short  courses,  and  to  determine  if  emerging 
technology  in  distance  education  can  be  effectively 
used  to  reverse  these  trends. 
•  Gary  W.  Moorman,  associate  professor  of  plant 
pathology,  for  his  "Assessment  of  Demand  for  a 
Distance  Education  Course  on  Disease  of  Orna- 
mental Plants."  His  research  will  determine  inter- 
est in  plant  pathology  courses  among  commercial 
nurserymen,  landscapers,  interior  plantscapers, 
greenhouse  operators,  Christmas  tree  growers, 
and  others  in  the  state,  and  evaluate  whether  the 
audience  would  participate  in  an  in-depth  course 
if  it  were  offered  via  distance  education. 

ParHcipaHon  in  the  C&DE  Research  Awards, 
process  is  open  to  all  faculty  and  staff.  For  more 
information  on  deadlines,  requirements,  and  eligi- 
bility for  funding,  contact  Donna  S.  Queeney, 
director  of  Research  and  External  Relations,  210 
Keller  Building,  University  Park,  PA  (814-863- 
7752). 


Federal  training  grant  to 

help  people  with 

communications  disorders 

The  Department  of  Communication  Disorders  has 
been  awarded  a  federal  training  grant  to  help  meet 
a  need  for  personnel  in  augmentative  and  alterna- 
tive communication,  or  AAC. 

AAC  professionals  help  people  who  can't  rely 
on  natural  speech  to  use  other  means  of  conununi- 
caHon,  such  as  computers,  sign  language,  or  word 
boards.  Such  personnel  are  in  short  supply,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas. 

The  training  grant,  ft-om  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  will  fund  five  master's  students  each 
year  for  five  years.  Participants  will  be  selected 
from  interested  applicants  and  current  graduate  shi- 
dents  whose  career  goals  are  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  project. 

Graduates  of  the  program  will  work  as  speech- 
language  pathologists  in  rural  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  mid-Atlantic  states;  they  will  work  with 
infants,  children,  and  youth  who  have  severe  dis- 
abilities. The  program  will  provide  a  mix  of  class- 
room instruction  in  augmentative  communication, 
chnical  experience,  and  a  15-week  extemship  in 
school-based  programs. 

Janice  C.  Light,  associate  professor  of  cotrmiu- 
nication  disorders  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  is  project  director  for  the 
$549,000  grant. 


CQI  restructures  to  reflect  progress  in  the  process 


Penn  State  is  moving  toward  the  "core  process 
improvement"  phase  in  using  Confinuous  Quality 
Improvement  (CQI)  tools  and  concepts  —  a  stage  that 
emphasizes  making  positive  changes  in  the  ways  the 
University  does  business. 

Reflecting  that  progress  is  a  new  struchn^,  histead 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  Council 
on  CQI,  the  University's  CQI  effort  now  has  a  Plan- 
ning Team  that  is  sponsored  by  President  Thomas 
and  led  by  Nancy  Cline,  chair  of  the  Council  of  Acad- 
emic Deans. 

The  members  of  the  new  planning  team  are 
William  Asbury,  John  Brighton,  Barton  Browning, 
Carol  Everett,  Gregory  L.  Geofft-oy,  James  Ryan, 
Louise  Sandmeyer,  Gary  Schultz  and  James  Wagner 
Many  of  these  have  a  leadership  role  in  the  University 
and  all  have  demonsti-ated  a  commitment  to  CQI. 

"In  addition  to  the  Planning  Team,  the  new  struc- 
hire  includes  the  existing  CQI  Center,  an  expanded 
Quality  Council,  and  a  network  approach  to  working 
with  core  processes,"  Dr.  Cline  said.  "We  have  a  full 
agenda  for  the  coming  year  and  ivill  be  counting  on  the 
continued  involvement  of  units  across  the  University 
to  realize  our  hill  potential  in  quality  improvement." 

To  get  to  the  core  process  i^jiprovement  phase  of 
leading  change,  the  University  first  had  to  get  through 
the  "stahis  quo"  phase  (the  stage  before  quality 
improvement  initiatives  are  begun)  and  then  progress 
through  the  "awareness"  phase  (the  stage  during 
which  CQI  team  members  begin  to  value  the  changes 
that  CQI  initiatives  can  bring). 

Given  the  size  and  complexity  of  Penn  State,  Dr 
Cline  said,  "different  segments  of  the  Univereity  will 
be  faang  %videly  different  conditions  and  will  be  pro- 
gressmg  at  different  rates.  It  will  be  important  for  us 
to  keep  in  mind  that  'quality  improvement'  is  not 
something  we  do  for  a  defined  time  and  then  set  aside 
Instead,  this  represents  a  long-term  change  in  the  cul- 
hu-e  of  the  entire  institution  and  an  opportunity  to 
redefine  our  University." 

Ms.  Sandmeyer,  a  planning  team  member  and 
executive  director  of  the  CQI  Center,  says  the  Planning 
Team  has  been  working  with  Ted  Brown  of  DuPonl 


"to  review  the  struchire  of  Penn  State's  quality  journey. 
We  found  that  the  way  we  were  structured  was  appro- 
priate to  the  first  phases  of  CQI,  but  was  not  bioad 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  our  changing  climate  into 
subsequent  phases." 

The  Planning  Team,  which  will  meet  every  other 
week,  U  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing 
strategic  plans  for  CQI;  providing  guidance  to  the  CQI 
Center;  acting  as  a  link  to  the  president's  Central  Man- 
agement Group;  sponsoring  Task  Teams  to  focus  on 
issues  such  as  assessment  of  customer  satisfaction  and 
benchmarking;  monitoring  implementation  of  team 
recommendations;  and  identifying  core  processes. 


"The  new  structure  will  help  us  focus 
more  broadly  on  institutional  issues 
that  cross  discipline  boundaries." 

Louise  Sandmeyer 
executive  director,  CQI  Center 


among  other  duties.  Membership  will  rotate  periodi- 
cally, depending  on  CQI  leadership  and  commihnent 
The  team  will  work  closely  with  the  full  CQI 
Council.  Li  addition  to  the  team  members  named 
above,  the  council  members  are  Gary  Augustson,  John 
Cahir,  Robert  Dunham,  J.D.  Hammond,  Gregory 
Lozier,  Robert  Pangbom,  John  Romano,  David 
Shu-ley,  Dr.  Thomas,  Peter  Weiler,  Susan  Welch  BU- 
le  Willits,  David  Woimley,  and  three  adminishative 
feUows,  as  weU  as  a  graduate  and  an  undergraduate 
student  ° 

The  council's  primary  duties  include  communi- 
cating and  exchanging  information  on  quality 
improvement  and  being  a  focus  group  for  the  Planning 
Team.  The  Council  will  meet  three  times  a  semester 
and  members  will  be  designated  as  chair-r  of  Council 
Task  Teams  that  will  do  the  work  of  the  council 


"We  have  also  added  a  Core  Process  Network  " 
Ms.  Sandmeyer  said.  'This  will  be  sponsored  by  a 
member  of  the  Planning  Team  and  led  by  the  past  chair 
of  the  Council  of  Academic  Deans.  The  members  will 
be  determined  by  the  Planning  Team  after  core 
prtXKSses  have  been  identified." 

The  network  group  will  look  at  relationships 
among  core  processes  —  often  defined  as  those  that 
support  the  University's  mission  and  vision  —  and 
how  they  affect  each  other  and  other  instihjtional 
processes,  policies  and  practices.  The  group  will  also 
be  responsible  for  identifying  "disconnects"  in  core 
prxKesses  —  critical  breakdowns  that  can  reduce  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  a  imies  mission  —  within  the 
University  system. 

In  addition.  Academic  and  Academic-Support 
CQI  Networks  vnll  form  according  to  need  and  inter- 
est to  address  particular  processes  within  units.  The 
CQI  Center  will  continue  to  help  units  identify  critical 
processes,  assign  and  support  facilitators,  monitor 
teams,  share  activities  and  improvement  results  across 
the  University  and  monitor,  assist  and  develop  corpo- 
rate partnerships 

"The  new  stiTichire  will  help  us  focus  more  broad-  r 
ly  on  mstihiHonal  issues  that  cross  discipline  bound- 
aries, such  as  collaborative  learning,  faculty  recruit- 
ment and  development  and  enroUment  management 
It  will  also  help  us  lead  individual  units  that  may  still 
be  in  an  early  phase  to  move  ahead  to  a  more  open 
management  style,"  Ms.  Sandmeyer  said. 

"Creating  a  culhm;  that  supports  change  is  a  slow 
process,  and  not  everyone  is  going  to  be  at  the  same 
stage  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  we  may  even  sbde 
backwards  for  awhile,  but  the  new  sh^rture  is  a  map 
that  will  help  us  define  where  we  want  to  be  as  we 
move  closer  to  achieving  our  vision." 

15^3"  Cline  says  that  while  many  often  think  of 
CQI  as  resulting  in  shortened  hnes,  improved  him- 
around  time,  and  reduced  paperwork,  it  is  also 
enhancing  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  bringing 
changes  in  the  classroom,  fostering  new  collaborative 
relationships,  and  encouraging  the  contributions  of 
faculty,  staff,  and  students. 
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tation  not  always  the  key 


Studtf  Looks  at  How  Foreign  Managers  Overcome  Barriers  in  American  Settings 


Adapting  to  American  behaviors  may 
not  win  a  foreign  manager  points 
with  his  or  her  U.S.  subordinates 
unless  it  is  deemed  a  genuine  reflection  of 
the  manger's  personaHty,  according  to 
researchers  from  Penn  State  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Cardina, 

"We  have  long  recogruzed  the  need  that 
U.S.  managers  in  overseas  settings  have  to 
bridge  cultural  distance  to  improve  relation- 
ships with  their  employees,"  David  C. 
Thomas,  assistant  professor  of  management 
at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  said. 
"However,  our  study  considered  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  where  foreign  managers  in 
the  U.S.  must  either  choose  how  best  to  over- 
come the  cultural  barriers  implicit  in  Ameri- 
can business  settings, 

"This  is  an  important  consideration 
because  the  recent  dramatic  inaease  in  for- 
eign direct  investment  in  the  U.S.  has  fueled 
a  similar  expansion  in  the  number  of  foreign 
managers  working  here." 

Dr.  Thomas  studied  the  issue  with  Eliza- 
beth C.  Ravljji,  associate  professor  of  organi- 
zational behavior  and  management  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  study,  a  total  of  223  American 
subjects  viewed  one  of  the  two  videotapes  of 
a  Japanese  manager  interacting  with  two  U.S. 
subordinates.  In  one  version,  the  manager 
displayed  behavior  typical  of  his  culture  and 
in  the  other,  behavior  adaptive  of  U.S.  cul- 
ture. Both  videos  were  presented  in  English 
with  the  same  actors  and  were  based  on 
occunences  in  typical  international  business 
relationships. 

The  subjects  who  watched  the  video- 


tapes were  employees  of  U.S,  subsidiaries  of 
two  large  Japanese  multinational  corpora- 
tions. All  had  some  business  experience 
interacting  with  Japanese  managers.  Three 
out  of  four  subjects  were  White-American 
and  the  rest  were  African/Black  American; 
71  percent  were  male. 

Among  other  measurements,  the 
researchers  asked  subjects  to  note  their  per- 
ceived similarity  to  the  manager,  how  effec- 
tive they  felt  he  was,  and  to  what  degree  they 
would  trust  and  associate  with  him.  They 


"American-like  behavior 
that  was  attributed  to 
causes  internal  to  the 
foreign  manager,  that  is 
to  say,  as  part  of  the 
manager's  personality, 
induced  higher  trust  and 
perceived  effectiveness, 
than  did  behavior 
attributed  to  other 


also  rated  how  important  nationality  was  to 
their  own  self-identity. 

"The  results  reinforce  the  notion  that 


simply  teaching  members  of  different  cul- 
tures to  behave  like  each  other  won't  neces- 
sarily improve  their  workplace  relations,"  Dr. 
Ravlin  said. 

Cultural  adaptation  resulted  in  lugher 
perception  of  managerial  effectiveness  than 
did  no  adaptation. 

However,  "what  was  really  interesting 
was  not  the  effect  of  how  adaptive  the 
manger  was,  but  to  what  motives  the  sub- 
jects attributed  the  adaptation,"  Dr.  Thomas 
said.  "American-like  behavior  that  was 
attributed  to  causes  internal  to  the  foreign 
manager,  that  is  to  say,  as  part  of  the  man- 
ager's personahty.induced  higher  trust  and 
perceived  effectiveness  than  did  behavior 
attributed  to  other  causes." 

Drs.  Thomas  and  Ravlin  suggest  that 
causal  attributions  for  the  foreign  manager's 
behavior  were  influenced  by  how  subordi- 
nates expected  a  manager  from  a  different 
culture  to  behave. 

Subjects,  to  whom  nationality  —  being 
American  —  was  important,  indicated  low- 
ered perceptions  of  similarity  with  the 
manger,  lower  intentions  to  associate  with 
him  and  lower  perceptions  of  his  effective- 
ness. This  effect  was  noted  regardless  of 
which  version  of  the  video  these  subjects 

"OveraL,  it  seems  that  employees  with 
more  realistic,  though  not  necessarily  more 
positive,  expectations  of  foreign  managerial 
behavior,  might  be  expected  to  have  better 
relationships  with  such  managers,"  Dr, 
Thomas  said. 

-  Gary  W.  Cramer 


David  C.  Thomas  in  his  office  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Penn  State  Erie 


Research 


To  get 

promoted, 

you  may 

need  to  be  a 

chameleon 


Although  it  may  bring  them  peace  of  mind, 
managers  who  insist  on  remaining  true  to 
themselves  are  letting  their  chameleon- 
hke  counterparts  get  ahead  in  the  promotions 
game,"  University  researchers  say. 

"Although  managers  who  can  easily  adjust 
to  new  roles  tend  to  emerge  as  leaders  of  work 
groups,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  long- 
term  effects  of  this  tendency  on  their  careers," 
Martin  Kilduff,  associate  professor  of  organiza- 
tional behavior,  said, 

With  David  Day,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology. Dr.  Kilduff  tracked  and  analyzed  the 
career  experiences  of  a  cohort  of  139  graduates  of 
a  prestigious  Ivy  League  MBA  program  over  five 
years. 

Measurements  of  the  subjects'  level  of  self- 
monitoring  —  the  aspect  of  the  personality  that 
allows  one  to  flexibly  adapt  to  different  role 
demands  and  social  situations  —  were  taken 
while  they  were  still  MBA  students.  Over  the 
course  of  the  study,  the  77  subjects  who  were  low 
self-monitors  —  those  less  responsive  to  social 
expectations  and  more  inclined  to  insist  on  doing 
things  their  own  way  —  tended  to  stay  with  the 
first  employers  they  chose  and  remain  in  one 
location. 

'The  high  self-moniloring  chameleons  aver- 
aged approximately  twice  as  many  cross-compa- 
ny promotions,"  Dr.  Kilduff  noted, 

In  addition,  those  chameleons  who  stayed 
with  their  first  employers  throughout  the  five 
years  of  the  shidy  were  more  likely  to  gain  in- 
company  promotions, 

Itsy  bitsy  boiler  might  do  the 
trick 

As  computers  become  faster  and  faster, 
designers  are  faced  with  finding  ways  to  get 
rid  of  the  heat  that  builds  up  in  the  tiny 
spaces  between  circuit  boards  and  device  chips. 

"We  participated  with  DEC  in  the  design  of  a 
tiny,  alcohol  water-enclosed  boiler  to  cool  high-heat 
areas  inside  the  computer,"  Randall  M.  German, 
Brush  Chair  Professor  in  Materials  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  said. 

An  alloy  to  consh^ct  the  mini-boilen>  contain- 
ing the,  needed  thennal  properties  was  made  by 
mixing  extremely  small  particle  powders  of  tung- 
sten and  copper  and  then  mixed  with  small 
amounts  of  activators.  This  mbthire  can  be  injected 
into  a  mold  to  form  a  green  mini-boiler  and  then 
sintered  for  the  final  product. 

The  boilers  remove  heat  from  the  circuitry 
through  a  cycle  of  boiling  and  condensing.  Liquid 
alcohol  in  the  boiler  is  heated  by  the  waste  heat 
generated  at  the  circuit  board  level.  The  alcohol 
boils  and  is  converted  into  alcohol  vapor  which 
rises  in  the  tiny  column 

The  conversion  from  liquid  to  vapor  cools  the 
board  in  the  same  way  that  evaporation  of  sweat 
cools  the  skin  in  summer.  At  the  top  of  the  column, 
heat  is  ranoved  from  the  alcohol  vapor  and  the 
vapor  condenses  back  to  a  liquid.  The  cooled  liquid 
alcohol  can  then  absorb  more  heat  from  the  drcuil- 
ry  and  again  vaporize. 
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Appointments 


Associate  dean  appointed 

Jeremy  Cohen  has  been  appointed  associate  dean  of 
undergraduate  education  in  the  School  of  Communi- 
cations. 

Effective  Aug.  1 ,  Dr.  Cohen  wiU  oversee  the  under- 
graduate curricula,  programs,  procedures,  and  sup- 
port services;  coordinate  student  organizations  and 
activities,  and  advise  faculty  on  promotion  and  tenure- 
related  issues.  He  replaces  Daniel  W.  Pfaff,  who  will 
be  on  sabbatical  leave  next  year,  and  then  will  return 
to  full-time  teaching  in  the  Journalism  Program. 

Since  1 9&4,  Dr.  Cohen  has  been  on  the  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Communication /Institute  for  Commu- 
nication Research  at  Stanford  University.  In  1990,  he 
was  promoted  to  associate  professor.  He  was  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  Stanford  Public  Service  Scholars  Pro- 
gram and  chair  of  various  academic  conrniittees.  He 
served  as  a  faculty  member  for  the  Stanford  Summer 
Institute  on  Service  Education  and  a  Stanford  Resident 
Fellow  at  the  Lantana  House  (1992-94),  Stanfond's  first 
Public  Service  residence. 

Recently,  he  established  and  taught  a  seminar 
required  of  all  Stanford  Institute  for  Communication 
Research  doctoral  students,  "Communication  Cur- 
riculum Development  and  Pedagogy." 

Dr.  Cohen's  research  focuses  on  the  functions  of 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  American  constitutional 
democracy,  especially 
within  the  contexts  of 
public  participation,  opin- 
ion, and  education.  He  is 
the  author  of  three  books: 
Student  Guide  to  Mass 
Media  law  (W.C.  Brown  & 
Benchmark,  1993),  Social 
Resairch  in  Communication 
&  Uiw  (Timothy  L.  Glea- 
son,  1990)  and  Congresi^ 
SImll  Make  No  law:  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  The  First 
Amendment,  &  judicial 
Decision  Mnking  (Iowa 
State  University  Press, 
1989).  ' 

He  received  a  B.A.  in  Jeremy  Cohen 
English  from  San  Francis- 
co State  University,  an  M.A.  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  com- 
munications  from   the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Communications. 

Department  liead  named 

Roger  M.  Downs,  professor  of  geography,  has  suc- 
ceeded Rodney  Erickson  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

Dr.  Erickson,  who  has  returned  to  teaching  and 
research  m  geography  in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences,  continues  as  associate  director  of  the 
Division  of  Research  in  The  Smeal  College  and  direc- 
tor of  its  Center  for  Regional  Business  Analysis. 

Dr.  Downs  came  to  the  University  in  1970  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  was  a  lecturer  and 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Geography 


Roger  M.  Downs 


and  Environmental  Engi- 
neering. While  at  Perm 
State,  he  has  built  a  sub- 
stantial reputation  for  his 
research  into  the  widely 
varied  individual  percep- 
tion and  understanding  of 
space  and  maf>s.  He  has 
applied  his  research  find- 
ings to  improving  the  geo- 
graphic education  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people, 
through  work  with  pro- 
fessional and  government 
agencies,  and  extensively 
as  an  adviser  to  Sesame 
Street,  Highlights,  the 
National        Geographic 

Society,  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  and  many 
other  groups. 

He  is  co-author  of  Maps  in  Minds,  pubUshed  by 
Harper  &  Row  (1 977)  and  chapter  author  and  editor  of 
numerous  texts,  most  recentiy.  Visions  of  Aesthetics,  the 
Environment  and  Development:  The  Legacy  of  Joachim  F. 
WohlwiU. 

Dr.  Downs  currently  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  College  Geography,  the  Writing  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Geographic  Education  Stan- 
dards Project,  and  the  National  Council  for  Geograph- 
ic Education  Task  Force  on  Research  in  Geographic 
Education.  He  also  serves  as  associate  editor  of  Envi- 
ronment and  Beliavior,  and  as  a  member  of  a  number  of 
editorial  boards,  including  the  Annab  of  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers,  Children's  Environments  Quar- 
terly, and  Tlw  Professional  Geograplier. 

In  1975,  he  received  the  Wilson  Award  for  Out- 
standing Teaching  of  the  College  of  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences.  Other  honors  include  the  O'Connor  Chair 
of  American  Institutions  at  Colgate  University,  and  the 
Golledge  Lectureship  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara, 

He  received  his  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Bristol,  U.K.,  both  in  geography.  He  has 
served  in  State  College  as  a  member  of  the  Communi- 
ty Appearance  and  Review  Board  and  the  Borough 
Planning  Commission,  which  he  chaired  from  1982  to 


Biology  professor  to  head  institute 

Nina  V.  FedoroH,  member  of  the  Department  of 
Embryology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, professor  of  biology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a 
visiting  professor  at  Penn  State,  has  been  appointed  as 
professor  of  biology,  Verne  M.  Willaman  professor  of 
life  sciences,  and  director  of  the  Biotechnology  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  Fedoroff  is  the  first  Verne  M.  Willaman  Profes- 
sor of  life  sciences.  The  chair  was  endowed  in  1990  by 
Verne  M.  Willaman,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  Alumni  Society, 
a  former  chairman  of  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corpora- 
tion, and  a  director  of  Johnson  &  Johnson. 


'The  addition  of  Dr.  Fedoroff  to  our  faculty 
strengthens  our  leadership  in  the  biological  sciences, 
which  are  undergoing  tremendous  growth  at  Perm 
State  and  worldv/ide,"  Gregory  L  Geoffroy,  dean  of 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  said.  "Her  leadership 
also  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  recruiting  and  edu- 
cating our  students,  since  first-rate  faculty  atb-act  and 
inspire  superior  students." 

Dr.  Fedoroff  is  perhaps  best  known  for  her  research 
on  the  molecular  biology  of  mobile,  or  transposable, 
gene  segments  in  plants  and  on  the  developmental 
regulation  of  gene  expression.  "The  ultimate  goal  of 
my  research  is  to  identify  and  understand  the  function 
of  genes  that  are  important  in  plant  development,"  she 
said. 

'T)r.  Fedoroff  is  going  to  establish  a  major  transpo- 
son-tagging  laboratory  at  Penn  State  and  plans  to  use 
it  for  finding,  cloning,  and  characterizing  potential  reg- 
ulatory genes  in-Arabidopsis,  a  plant  frequendy  used 
in  biological  research,  as  well  as  in  other  plants,  includ- 
ing maize,"  Linda  Maxson,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Biology,  said. 

Dr.  Fedoroff  earned  her"  bachelor's  degree  in  biolo- 
gy and  chemisby  at  Syracuse  University  in  1966  and 
her  doctoral  degree  in  molecular  biology  at  The  Rock- 
efeller University  in  1972.  She  was  an  acting  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les from  1972  to  1974.  She  joined  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion's Department  of  Embryology  as  a  postdoctoral  fel- 
low in  1975  and  became  a  permanent  staff  member  in 
1978.  She  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of  80  research 
papers  and  coeditor  of  a  book  titled  The  Dynamic 
Genome:  Barbara  McClintock's  Ideas  in  the  Century  of 
Genetics. 

She  has  served  on  the  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
International  Science 
Foundation.  She  present- 
ly is  a  trustee  of  the  Bio- 
logical Sciences  Informa- 
tion Service  (BIOSIS)  and 
a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  The  Plant  Journal 
She  was  honored 
in  1990  with  the  Howard 
Taylor  Ricketts  Award 
and  was  dted  in  1992  as 
an  Outstanding  Contem- 
porary Woman  Scientist 
by  the  New  York  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  She 
presently  is  the  holder  of 
a  National  Institutes  of 
Health  MERIT  Awani. 
Dr.  Fedoroff  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  honor  societies.  She  also  is 
a  member  of  the  Genetics  Society  of  America,  the 
American  Society  for  Biochemistry  and  Molecular 
Biology,  the  International  Society  for  Plant  Molecular 
Biology,  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 


Nina  V.  Fedoroff 


Penn  Staters 


Gordon  F.  De  Jong,  distinguished 
professor  of  sociology  and  director. 
Graduate  Program  in  Demograpfcy, 
was  a  faculty  member  of  the  Nether- 
lands Graduate  School  in  Demogra- 
phy International  Summer  School  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
Wassenaar,  The  Netherlands.  He  also 
presented  a  invited  paper  on  "Choice 
Processes  in  Migration  Behavior." 
The  program  was  organized  by  the 
Netherlands  Science  Foundation. 

M.  T.  Ityokiunbul,  assistant  professor 


of  mineral  processing,  presented  a 
paper,  'T)esign  and  Scale-up  Issues  in 
Column  Flotation,"  at  the  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Innovations  in  Min- 
eral Processing  orgaruzed  by  Laurent- 
ian  University,  Sudbury,  Ontario,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Mineral 
Processors  Division  of  CIM.  The 
paper  won  a  prize  as  one  of  the  best 
three  papers  presented  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

lam-Choon  Khoo,  professor  of  electri- 
cal  engineering,   presented    invited 


papers  on  noiUinear  optical  properties 
and  applications  of  liquid  crystalline 
optical  fibers  at  two  international  con- 
ferences: the  4th  Iketani  Meeting  on 
Optically  Nonlinear  Organics  and 
Polymers  in  Hawaii,  and  the  Forum 
on  New  Materials  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Michael  G.  Moore,  academic  director 
of  the  American  Center  for  Study  of 
Distance  Education,  was  program 
chair  of  the  First  International  Confer- 
ence on  Distance  Education  in  Russia 
at  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 


Moscow.  He  gave  the  keynote 
address,  'Trends  and  Needs  in  Dis- 
tance Education  Research." 

J.  Keith  Ord,  David  McKinley  Profes- 
sor of  business  administration  and 
professor  of  statistics,  has  been  named 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  (ASA).  The  designation 
of  Fellow  signifies  outstanding  pro- 
fessional contribution  and  leadership 
in  the  field  of  statistical  science. 
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Private  Giving 


Ohio  couple  endow 

scliolarship  for 

undergraduate 

engineering  major 

John  and  Betty  Palmer  of  Gates  Mills, 
Ohio,  have  given  $50,000  to  endow  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  The  John  and  Betty 
Palmer  Scholarship  in  Engineering  will 
provide  recognition  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  outstanding  students. 

"Our  family  owes  a  lot  to  Penn  State," 
John  Palmer  said.  "My  wife,  my  sister 
and  I  all  have  Penn  State  degrees.  We 
chose  to  endow  a  scholarship  because  we 
want  to  help  the  University  continue  to 
offer  an  outstanding  engineering  educa- 
tion." 

Betty  Palmer  has  a  B.S.  in  education 
and  John  L.  Palmer  has  a  B.S.  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  He  also  holds  a  M.S.  in 
automotive  engineering  from  Chrysler 
Institute  of  Engineering. 

"We  are  honored  to  have  the  Palmers' 
names  linked  with  Penn  State's  under- 
graduate engineering  program  in  this 
way,"  said  David  N.  Wonnley,  engineer- 
ing dean.  "Betty  is  a  trained  educator  and 
John  is  a  successful  engineering 
researcher  and  manager,  so  they  know 
the  importance  of  ensuring  that  future 
generations  have  the  opportunity  to 
receive  a  good  education." 

John  Palmer  retired  from  Lubrizol 
Corp.  in  1983  as  vice  president,  technolo- 
gy and  product  planning,  after  a  44-year 
career  in  lubrication/tribology  research 
and  development  as  an  engineer,  manag- 
er and  the  author  of  several  technical 
publications. 

Beginning  his  career  as  a  student 
engineer  for  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Engineer- 
ing Division  in  1939,  he  participated  in 
the  testing  and  development  of  Army 
tanks  and  trucks  and  their  subsequent 
desert  testing  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Palmer  joined  Lubrizol  in  1947  as 
a  project  engineer  responsible  for  the 
additive  testing  and  evaluation  program 
and  later  supervised  tests  on  lubricants 
and  fuels  in  laboratory  and  road  test 
equipment.  He  served  in  a  variety  of 
executive  management  positions  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  at  Lubrizol. 
Notable  accomplishments  include  his 
oversight  of  all  Lubrizol  test  facihties, 
including  the  world's  largest  testing  facil- 
ity for  evaluating  lubricant  additives  in 
Wickliffe,  Ohio,  and  the  Lubrizol  Interna- 
tional Laboratory  in  England  during  a 
period  of  major  expansion.  He  also  direct- 
ed the  development  and  building  of  the 
Lubrizol  Japan  Technical  Center. 

At  Penn  State,  Mr.  Palmer  is  an  Out- 
standing Engineering  Alumnus  and 
member  of  the  President's  Club.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Society  of  Automodve 
Engineers  and  of  the  Cleveland  Engineer- 
ing Society,  where  he  was  on  the  board  of 
governors.  He  has  served  as  a  director  of 
Bank  One  of  Northeast  Ohio  and  a  trustee 
of  Andrews  School. 


Penn  State  students  raising  $1.7  million  annually 

Student  community  service  lias  big  payoff 


Mai  Than  had  no  idea  what  community  service  was  when 
she  walked  into  the  Shident  Activities  Office  at  Universi- 
ty Park,  but  she  knew  she  wanted  to  get  involved. 
Howard  Pope  was  "just  a  fraternity  guy  trying  to  make 
the  House  look  better." 

But  they  both  got  hooked  on  community  service,  hke 
thousands  of  other  University  students.  Together,  every 
year,  Pemi  State  student  volunteers  bring  an  estimated 
$875,000-plus  in  service  and  cash  donations  to  the  Cenfre 
County  area  alone. 

Add  the  Interfratemity  Council/Panhellenic  Dance 
Marathon  (the  largest  student-run  fundraiser  in  the 
nation),  which  raises  funds  for  children  with  cancer  at 
Penn  State's  Hershcy  Medical  Center,  and  the  figure  sky- 
rockets up  to  more  than  $1.7  million. 

"Thaf  s  quite  a  value,"  Judi  Curley,  coordinator  of  vol- 
unteer programs  and  opportunities,  said.  "These  people 
are  reaUy  performing  a  service  for  the  community." 

In  1993-94,  students  at  the  University  Park  Campus 
contributed  almost  189,000  hours  of  uncompensated  vol- 
unteer service  to  State  College  and  surrounding  Cenfre 
County  communities.  Those  hours  of  unpaid  service 
would  be  worth  $801,847.50,  if  the  shidents  had  been  paid 
the  minimum  wage  for  their  efforts. 

Ms.  Curley  pointed  out  that  the  189,000  hours  reflects 
only  the  community  service  hours  reported  through  Penn 
State's  student  activities.  Other  students  are  also  per- 
forming community  service  but  not  reporting  their  efforts. 
Also,  in  1991-92,  fraternities  and  sororities  raised  more 
than  $39,000  specifically  for  Cenfre  County  charities,  and 
in  1993-94,  non-Greek  student  groups  gave  more  than 
$38,700  to  county  charities.  On  top  of  that,  the  Dance 
Marathon  raised  more  than  $1  milbon  in  1993-94  for  the 
Four  Diamonds  Fund  at  the  Medical  Center. 

In  1993-94,  more  students  volunteered  and  spent  more 
time  in  volunteer  activifres  than  in  1992-93.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Activities,  9,704  shidents  contributed 
188,670  hours  in  community  service  in  1993-94.  That 
breaks  down  to  235  shidents  working  98,983  hours  in 
ongoing  projects  and  7,309  shidents  working  89,687  hours 
in  one-time  projects  in  1993-94. 

In  1992-93,  Ms.  Curley  said,  2,266  shidents  volunteered 
90,243  hours  in  ongoing  projects  and  3,960  volunteered 
69,022  hours  in  one-time  projects,  for  a  total  of  6,225  shi- 
dents and  159,265  hours. 

Many  University  Park  shidents  become  involved  in 
volunteering  through  Lions  Share,  a  clearinghouse  in  the 
Office  of  Shident  AcHvlKes  that  helps  match  shident  inter- 
ests with  community  needs. 

Through  the  program,  thousands  of  students  have  vol- 


unteered at  more  than  100  community  organizations, 
working  with  children,  the  elderly,  the  physically  chal- 
lenged. They  have  taken  part  in  food  drives,  fund  drives, 
parades,  arts  and  crafts,  and  sports. 

Ms.  Than  and  Mr.  Pope,  two  of  the  students  who  got 
hooked  on  community  service,  will  continue  their  service 
next  year.  Ms.  Than  will  be  co-director  of  "Into  the 
Sheets,"  a  program  that  involves  students  in  community 


In  1993-94,  University  Park  students 
contributed  almost  189,000  hours  of 
uncompensated  volunteer  service  to 
State  College  and  surrounding 
Centre  County  communities. 


service  through  group  projects;  Mr.  Pope  will  conHnue  to 
be  in  charge  of  developing  a  Commonwealth  Educational 
System  Network,  a  service-learning  support  system  that 
fosters  communication  and  collaboration  among  all  Penn 
State  campuses. 

"In  the  beginning,"  Ms.  Than  said,  "1  had  no  idea  what 
service  was.  It  was  a  new  concept  to  me."  But  through 
volunteering,  taking  a  course  on  community  service,  and 
working  in  the  Lions  Share  office,  she  learned  about  the 
importance  of  volunteering  and  about  people  who  had 
comnutted  their  lives  to  service.  "I  had  no  idea  that  such 
a  world  existed." 

Similariy,  Mr.  Pope  got  more  involved  over  the  years, 
and  has  probably  participated  in  every  available  volun- 
teerism  opportunity  at  Penn  State. 

He  was  this  yeai^s  adviser  of  the  "Alternative  Spring 
Break"  program,  which  he  said  "immerses  shidents  in  a 
community  they're  not  familiar  with."  The  unmersion 
experience  allows  students  to  address  and  better  under- 
stand issues  such  as  poverty,  inadequate  housing,  racism, 
illiteracy,  and  teen  pregnancy. 

He  said  he  has  gained  invaluable  experience  from  see- 
ing how  difficult  issues  really  affect  people,  developing 
program  budgets,  and  acting  as  an  adviser  to  would-be 
volunteers.  Sometimes,  he  said,  you  feel  like  a  parent, 
"driving  shidents  around  in  a  15-passenger  van,  and  ask- 
ing if  all  of  them  have  their  seat  belts  on." 


1 932  graduate  remembers  wife  with  scholarship 


Reed  B.  Riker  of  Allentown,  a  1932  chemical  engineering 
graduate  of  Penn  State,  has  established  scholarship 
endowments  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mabel  White  Riker, 
at  the  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton  and  Allentown 
campuses.  He  created  each  scholarship  with  a  $100,000 
charitable  gift  annuity. 

The  scholarships  will  support  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students  enrolled  as  education  majors  who  plan  to 
pursue  a  mathematics  teaching  option.  Preference  for  the 
Worthington  Scranton  Campus  scholarship  will  be  given 
to  graduates  of  Riverside  High  School.  Preference  for  the 
Allentown  Campus  scholarship  will  go  to  graduates  of 
the  Allentown  School  Disfrict. 

Reed  Riker  retired  in  1975  as  senior  vice  president  of 
Finance  America  (since  known  as  the  General  Acceptance 
Corporation). 


Mabel  Riker,  who  died  last  July  at  the  age  of  81,  was 
a  1931  graduate  of  Penn  State  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
mathematics  education.  Her  teaching  career  of  35  years 
was  equally  divided  between  the  Riverside  (formeriy 
Taylor)  High  School,  Taylor,  and  the  Raub  Junior  High 
School,  Allentown. 

While  a  shident  at  Penn  State,  she  was  a  member  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  honorary  education  society.  During 
her  teaching  career,  she  became  active  in  the  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  International  Society  of  Women  Educators,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Beta  Chapter  for  two  years. 

The  Rikers  previously  established  the  Reed  B.  and 
Mabel  W.  Riker  Academic  ExceUence  Scholarship  in  1989 
and  the  Reed  and  Mabel  Riker  Golf  Scholarship  in  1992. 
Reed  Riker  also  established  a  scholarship  in  the  College 
of  Education  in  1993. 
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Awards 


Assistant  professor  earns  research  fellowship 


Patricia    Bianconi. 

tant  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  has  received  a 
1994  Sloan  Research  Fel- 
lowship from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation.  The 
highly  competitive  award 
carries  a  $30,000  grant 
over  a  two-year  period. 

The  Sloan  Research 
Fellowship  Program,  one 
of  the  oldest  fellowship 
programs  in  the  nation, 
supports  research  efforts 
of  scientists  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  academic 
careers.  According  to  the 
foundation.  Fellows  are 
selected  on  the  ba: 


Patricia  Bianconi 


their  "exceptional  promise  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge." 

Dr.  Bianconi,  a  specialist  in  inorganic  chemistry,  studies 
the  synthesis  of  materials  whose  microstructure  mimics  those 
of  nahiral  materials  such  as  bone  and  diamonds.  Her  research 
could  lead  to  the  development  of  improved  magnetic  materi- 
als, super-hard  materials,  semiconductors,  fiber-optic  materi- 
als, and  improved  biomaterials. 

She  received  the  Camile  and  Henry  Dreyfus 
Teacher/Scholar  Award  and  the  Beckmar  Young  Investiga- 
tor Award  in  1992  and  the  Columbia  University  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Award  in  1982. 

Prior  to  joining  the  University  faculty  in  1988,  Dr.  Bianconi 
was  a  postdoctoral  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Organic 
Chemistry  Research  and  Development  at  the  AT&T  Bell  Lab- 
oratories. She  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  at  Yale 
University  in  1979,  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  University 
in  1981,  and  doctoral  degree  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1986.  She  was  a  research  assistant  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy from  1980  to  1986. 


Worthington  Scranton  employees  receive  awards 


;  faculty  and  staff  members  at  the  Penn  State  Wor- 
thington Scranton  Campus  have  been  honored  with 
awards. 

—Todd  Adams,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy,  has 
received  the  Campus  Advisory  Board  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Teaching.  Funded  in  1988  by  the  board,  the  award  rec- 
ognizes a  faculty  member  who  has  demonstrated  innova- 
tive and  dedicated  teaching  techniques  in  his/her  academ- 
ic endeavors. 

—Violet  Vaida  Byron,  staff  assistant  to  the  director  of 
student  affairs,  has  received  the  Gertrude  Hawk  Choco- 
lates, Inc..  Award.  Instituted  in  1979  by  then  company  pres- 
ident Elmer  Hawk,   the  $750 
award  recognizes  a  member  of 
the  campus  faculty  or  staff  who 
exhibits    outstanding    perfor- 
mance and  serviced  in  academ- 
ic endeavors,  cocurricular  activ- 
ities,    and     service     to     the 
community. 

— Marilyn  Daniels,  assis- 
tant professor  of  speech  com- 
munication, is  the  recipient  of 
the  Pharmakon  Laboratories 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Schol- 
arship. The  $500  award  was 
established  in  1988  by  Richard 
and  Sally  Matthews  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  performance 
in  scholarship  and  research. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Worthington  Scranton  faculty  in 
1989,  Dr.  Adams  taught  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Georgetown' 
College,  Georgetown,  Ky.  In  addition  to  his  teaching 
responsibiUties,  he  is  a  member  of  the  campus  Honors 
Committee,  Student  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Education 
Abroad  Program.    He  is  former  vice  chair  of  the  Faculty 


Todd  Adams 


Senate  and  former  chair  of  the  Enhancement  Fund  Com- 
mittee. 

Ms.  Byron,  a  1983  Wor- 
thington Scranton  graduate 
with  an  associate  degree  ' 
business  administration,  w„., 
named  the  Penn  State  WSC 
Alumna  of  the  Year  in  1983  by 
the  campus  Alumni  Society. 
She  has  served  as  volunteer  for 
key  campus  programs,  includ- 
ing career  days,  college  fairs, 
and  other  recruitment  and 
fundraising  activities.  She  also 
maintains  an  advisory  role  in 
the  campus  veteran's  program 
and  has  helped  coordinate  vet- 
erans' activities. 

Dr.  Daniels  is  the  author  of 
many  journal  articles  on  educa- 
tion, Benedictine  monastic  cul- 
ture, and  nonverbal  language. 
Her  book.  The  Dance  in  Chris- 
tianity: A  History  of  Religious 
Dance  through  the  Ages,  is  used 
<is  a  text  at  Yale,  Princeton, 
Notre  Dame,  and  Drew  univer- 
sities. Active  at  the  state, 
regional,  and  national  levels  of 
the  Speech  Communication 
Association,  she  was  awarded 
the  association's  1993  Donald 
H.  Ecroyd  Emerging  Scholar  ^^^^^^^__ 
Award  for  her  research  on  sign  Marilyn  Dantels 
language  and  language  acquisi- 
tion skills  in  hearing  children. 


Two  University  Park  buildings  win  state  award  for  excellence 


The  Masonry  Contractors  AssociaHon  of  Central  Pennsyl 
vania  has  presented  three  awards  for  Excellence  in  Mason 
ry  to  the  University  for  two  building  projects  on  the  Uni 
versify  Park  Campus. 

The  Mateer  Building  received  the  association's  Grand 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Masonry.  It  also  received  an  Excel- 


lence in  Masonry  Award  in  the  InsHtutional— Higher 
Learning  category. 

A  Judge's  Special  Award  for  Excellence  in  Masonry 
was  awarded  for  the  addition  to  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 


Assistant  vp 

honored  for 

meritorious  service 

Norman  H.  BedeH,  assistant  vice 
president  for  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  has  been  awarded  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Award  from  the 
APPA,  an  international  education 
association  which  promotes  excel- 
lence in  administration,  care,  oper- 
ation, planning  and  development  of 
higher  education  facilities. 

Mr.  Bedell  was  recognized  for 
his  "outstanding  contributions"  to 
APPA  and  Penn  State.  In  the  past, 
he  has  served  on  the  APPA  board  of 
directors,  the  Professional  Affairs 
and  Information  Services  commi- 
tees,  was  named  vice  president  for 
professional  affairs,  and  has  been  a 
faculty  member  for  the  Institute  for 
Facilities  Management.  He  has  also 
served  the  Eastern  Region  as  presi 
dent,  vice  president,  and  secretary. 
The  Meritorious  Service  Award 
established  in  1958,  is  the  highest 
honor  granted  by  APPA  and  is  pre- 
sented to  no  more  than  three  mem 
bers  each  year. 


GPP  noted  for 
spirit  and  loyalty 

Seventy-seven  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
(OPP)  employees  were  nominated  for 
the  1994  Spirit  of  Physical  Plant 
Award.  Three  finahsts  and  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  two  honorable  men- 
tions in  each  category,  were  selected. 
Dick  Harris,  utilities  systems  engi- 
neer, was  the  finalist  in  the  staff  cate- 
gory; honorable  mentions  were  Rob 
Cooper  and  Candy  Wert.  Bob  Fry, 
area  landscape  worker,  was  the  final- 
ist in  the  Technical-Service  category; 
Clarence  Dobson  and  Jeff  Sowash 
were  the  honorable  mentions.  Burma 
Gummo,  jarutorial  worker,  was  the 
finalist  in  the  janitorial  category; 
Nancy  Davies  and  Esther  Mellott 
were  the  honorable  menfions. 

As  part  of  the  award,  the  finalists 
receive  a  $125  stipend,  a  certificate, 
their  names  added  to  the  plaque  in  the 
lobby  of  Physical  Plant  and  a  luncheon 
at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  The  honor- 
able menfions  received  $50  stipend 
and  a  certificate. 

NominaHons  for  the  award  are 
solicited  from  all  areas  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  order  to  recogruze  OPP 
employees  who  best  exemplify  loyalty, 
professionalism,  integrity,  dedication  and 
respect  for  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
and  the  customer  served.  Members  of 
the  Rewarding  Productivity  In  Opera- 
tions Committee  that  coordinated  the 
award  are  Jerry  Boyles,  Steve  Beseck- 
er,  Ron  Carlson,  Ken  Johnston,  Keith 
Jury,  Dave  Martin,  Mack  Messner, 
Amy  Olenick,  Sue  Petro,  Mike  Reese, 
and  Candy  Wert. 


Awards 
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Thirteen  honored  for  exemplary  performance 


Thirteen  faculty  and  staff  members  have  been  honored  by 
Penn  State  Continuing  and  Distance  Education. 

The  annual  awards  highlight  exemplary  performance. 
Nominees  are  selected  by  their  peers  and  coworkers,  with 
final  choices  for  awardees  made  by  a  divisionwide  com- 
mittee. Recipients  are: 

•  James  Weeks,  research  project  associate  and  editor  in 
the  Office  of  Program  Planning,  Service  to  the  Profession 
Award,  which  "recognizes  an  individual  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  professionalism  of  continuing  education" 
through  research,  scholarly  publication,  and  participation 
in  a  professional  organization.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  National  University  Continuing  Education 
Association  (NUCHA)  for  more  than  seven  years,  creating 
and  editing  newsletters  for  NUCEA's  Division  of  Human- 
ities, Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  for  its  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  for  the  Professions. 

•  Brenna  Swires,  staff  assistant  in  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes, Marybeth  Reese  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
which  recognizes  outstanding  service  to  community  and 
civic  organizations  for  both  town  and  gown.  Ms.  Swires 
holds  or  has  served  in  more  than  14  positions  with  such 
groups  as  the  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Penns  Val- 
ley Youth  Soccer  program. 

•  Elaine  Battle,  an  attorney  and  faculty  member  for  Penn 
State  Delaware  County  Campus's  Paralegal  Program, 
Award  for  Academic  Excellence,  which  recognizes  "a  fac- 
ulty member  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  instruc- 
tional support  for  C&DE."  In  a  student  evaluation,  Ms. 
Battle  was  given  an  overall  rating  of  6.9  on  a  scale  of  1  to 
7. 

•  John  J.  Coyle,  professor  of  business  logistics.  Award  for 
Academic  Excellence.  Dr.  Coyle  has  more  than  15  years 
of  direct  involvement  in  continuing  education,  and  his 
innovation  and  cutting-edge  approach  to  distance  educa- 
tion have  been  exemplary. 

•  Pennie  A.  Maclean,  assistant  director  of  Budget  and 
Finance  for  C&DE,  Emerging  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education  Professional  Award,  which  "recognizes  a  new- 
comer vdth  C&DE  whose  performance  and  potential  are 
exemplary."  Coming  to  C&DE  as  a  part-time  staffer  in 
1992,  Ms.  Maclean  has  impressed  coworkers  with  her  will- 
ingness and  abihty  to  serve  wherever  needed. 

•  Sara  C.  Parks,  associate  professor  and  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  Award 
for  Administrative  Excellence,  which  is  conferred  upon 
the  "individual  who  is  not  a  member  of  C&DE  or  the  Com- 
monwealth Educational  System  field  staff,  and  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  administrative  support  of  the 
continuing  education  function."  Dr.  Parks  has  actively 
supported  Penn  State's  continuing  education  activities  in 
several  forms  since  the  early  1970s,  champiorung  new  tech- 
nologies, new  learning  techniques,  and  nontraditional 
methods. 

•  Mary  Ann  Lyman-Hager,  assistant  professor  of  French, 


Award  for  Creativity  and  Innovation,  which  honors  "Cre- 
ativity, originality,  innovation,  and/or  entrepreneurship 
as  a  regular,  consistent  characteristic  in  the  performance  of 
the  awardee's  duties."  Dr.  Lyman-Hager  is  especially  rec- 
ognized for  her  leadership  of  the  planning  committee  of 
Penn  State's  recent  International  Distance  Education  Con- 
ference. 

•  Amy  L.  Kelley,  assistant  broadcast  programming  spe- 
ciaUst  at  WPSX-TV/Educational  Communications,  Award 
for  Staff  or  Program  Support,  which  is  presented  to  the 
individual  who  "exemplifies  professional  support  in  the 
development,  marketing,  promotion,  and  deUvery  of 
C&DE  programs  and  services".  Since  coming  to  the 
department  as  a  secretary  in  1981,  Ms.  Kelley  has  per- 
formed a  number  of  positions  in  a  manner  which  consis- 
tently impresses  coworkers  and  associates. 

•  Brian  A.  King,  director  of  Penn  State's  Monroeville  Cen- 
ter, Award  for  Outstanding  Marketing,  Outreach,  and/or 
Customer  Service,  which  "signifies  the  importance  of  mar- 
keting and  outreach  in  extending  the  resources  of  Penn 
State  beyond  the  borders  of  the  University."  Dr.  King's 
emphasis  on  marketing  and  customer  service  has  made  the 
Monroeville  Center  a  thriving  enterprise  for  Penn  State 
and  for  students  in  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

•  Gary  Abdullah,  account  specialist  with  the  Office  of 
Marketing  Communications,  the  first  Diversity  Award, 
which  "recognizes  an  individual  whose  actions  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  C&DE's  pursuit  of  a  diverse 
work  and  learning  environment."  Criteria  for  the  award 
include  "commitment  to  the  spirit  of  equal  opportunity, 
and  a  record  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  members  of 
traditionally  underrepresented  groups." 

•  Ellen  P.  Barbrow,  assistant  professor  of  dietetics.  Award 
for  Adult  Student  Support,  which  "recognizes  the  indi- 
vidual who  provides  exemplary  support  services  for  adult 
students  and  has  demonstrated  a  strong  conimitment  to 
excellence."  With  more  than  20  years  of  experience  in 
working  with  adult  students,  she  also  has  been  consistent- 
ly on  the  forefront  of  implementing  program  changes  in 
response  to  adult  students'  needs. 

•  Carol  J.  Nadzom,  staff  assistant  in  the  Office  of  Program 
Planning,  Award  for  Staff  Assistant  Support,  which  "rec- 
ognizes the  staff  assistant  who  consistently  provides  exem- 
plary administrative  support,"  and  who  "demonstrates  a 
positive  attitude  and  a  strong  commitment  to  working 
with  continuing  and  distance  education  staff  members, 
clients  and  colleagues..."  Ms.  Nadzom  is  consistently  cited 
for  her  mentoring  of  other  staff  assistants. 

•  Helen  F.  Brady,  staff  assistant  to  the  Southeast  Region- 
al Director  for  Continuing  Education  at  the  Penn  State 
Ogontz  Campus,  Award  for  Staff  Assistant  Support. 
Since  her  arrival  at  that  office  in  October,  1992,  she  has  han- 
dled increasing  workload  and  responsibilities  within  an 
expanding  office  ^vilh  professionalism. 


Two  alumni  recognized  by  National  Restaurant  Association 


Two  prominent  University  alumni  have  been  honored  by 
the  Educational  Foundation  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Association. 

Richard  A.  Benefield,  former  special  assistant  to  the 
senior  vice  president  for  finance  and  operations,  will 
receive  the  foundation's  highest  recognition— the  1995 
Diplomate  Award — in  recognition  of  his  "dedication  to 
education  and  for  supporting  the  advancement  of  profes- 
sionaUsm  in  the  hospitality  industry." 

Walter  J.  Conti,  former  member  and  president  of  Penn 
State's  Board  of  Trustees,  has  been  named  1995  Ambas- 
sador of  Hospitality. 

Mr.  Benefield,  former  general  manager  of  the  renowned 
Hotel  Magee  in  Bloomsburg,  joined  the  University  staff  in 
1998,  studying  its  catering  and  entertaining  activities. 
Named  a  Penn  State  Distinguished  alumnus  in  1983,  he 


was  elected  to  the  Hospitality  Hall  of  Fame  in  1976, 
received  the  Lawson  A.  Odde  Award  of  the  American 
Hotel  and  Motel  Association  in  1977  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Award  for  Travel  Excellence  in  1978. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel-Motor 
Irui  Association  and  founder,  past  president  and  director  of 
the  Penn  State  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Society. 

Mr.  Conti,  a  1952  Penn  State  graduate,  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  Conti  Cross  Keys  Inn  in  Doylestown.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  National  Restaurant  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Association.  He  was  the  1983 
recipient  of  the  hospitaUty  indushys  Gold  Plant  award  as 
food  service  operator  of  the  year. 

They  will  be  honored  at  the  National  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation Show's  Salute  to  Excellence  Banquet  May  23, 1995, 
in  Chicago. 


Job  service 

earns  two 

Reiber  Award 

Dave  Gingher,  manager  of  the  HUB 
Eateries,    and    Laurie    Wortham, 

assistant  manager  of  the  Assign- 
ment Office  for  Campus  Residences, 
have  received  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Food  Services' 
William  H.  Reiber  Award. 

The  award  is  based  on  excep- 
tional customer  service,  fiscal 
responsibility,  ingenuity  in  pro- 
grams and  operaHons,  and  overall 
contribufions  to  the  organizafion. 

Mr.  Gingher  joined  University 
Park's  Housing  and  Food  Services 
In  1976  as  a  snack  bar  worker.  In 
1978  he  was  promoted  to  assign- 
ment office  service  assistant,  and 
was  again  promoted  in  1980  to 
supervisor  for  Otto's  Cafeteria  in 
Kern  Building.  In  June  1983,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  assistant  manager 
of  the  HUB  Eateries  where  he 
remained  until  his  most  recent  pro- 
motion to  manager  of  the  HUB 
Eateries  in  February  1991. 

Ms.  Wortham,  who  received  a 
B.S.  in  hotel,  restaurant,  and  insHtu- 
tional  management  from  Penn  State 
in  1985,  began  her  career  with  Uni- 
versity Park  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices as  a  student  employee  in  1983. 
In  1985  she  became  an  assistant  din- 
ing hall  supervisor  and  worked 
unhl  1987  in  McElwain,  Johnston, 
and  Waring  Dining  Commons.  In 
November  1987  she  was  promoted 
to  manager  of  housing  services  for 
North  and  West  Residence  Hall 
area.  In  November  1991  she  was 
promoted  to  assistant  manager  of 
the  Assignment  Office,  the  posifion 
she  currently  holds. 


Laurie  Wortham 
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Wellness  Workshops  kick  off 


Workshop  Calendar 


mi 


About  350  of  the  500  Housing  and  Food  Services  workers  at  University  Park 
attended  a  Wellness  Fair  in  Pollock  Commons  Recreation  Room  to  mark  the 
start  of  a  wellness  program  that  has  been  responsible  for  employee  successes 
in  weight  loss  and  smoking  cessation. 

MaryKate  Fox,  program  specialist  in  Housing  and  Food  Services,  said  the 
annual  event  —  formerly  known  as  Healthy  Happenings  —  is  held  to 
increase  awareness  of  healthy  habits, 
promote  a  healthier  lifestyle  and 
lower  health  care  costs.  The  day- 
long event  also  kicks  off  a  free 
monthly  workshop  series  held  for 
Housing  and  Food  Services  employ- 
ees. The  workshops,  which  feature 
speakers  and  demonstrations,  are 
isted  in  the  box  below. 

'This  fair  covers  all  aspects  of 
healthy  living  from  eating  and  moni- 
toring cholesterol  intake  to  returning 
to  school  as  an  adult  learner,"  Ms 
Fox  said.  "We  want  to  make  all  our 
employees  feel  good  about  them- 
selves and  good  about  their  jobs." 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the  Well- 
ness Works  program  has  been 
responsible,  in  part,  for  the  initiation 
of  regular  exercise  regimes  and  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  being  lost  by 
employees.  It  has  also  sparked 
employee  participation  in  fund-rais- 
ing activities  for  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  the  March  of  Dimes  and 
ether  community  organizations. 


EBBmaa 

September:  AIDS  Education 
October:  "Talk  About  Prescriptions" 
November:  The  Great  American 
Smoke  Out 
December:  Break 
January:  Centre  County  Communi- 
ty Action  Sign-up 
February:  Cancer  Awareness 
March:  Healthy  Baking 
April:  Health  Screenings 
May:  "Come  Visit  the  Outdoors" 

For  more  information  about  the  workshops, 
contact  MaryKate  Fox  at  863-7512  or  Janet 
Decker  al  865-21 72. 


k  Shelf 


James  G.  Beierlein,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  is  co-author  of  a  text- 
book titled  Introduction  to  Agribusiness 
Marketing,  published  by  Prentice-Hall 
Publishing,  Inc.  The  co-authors  are 
Michael  W.  Woolverton,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Graduate  School  of  International 
Business,  and  George  J.  Seperich  of  Ari- 
zona State  University.  The  book  is 
designed  for  use  at  the  high  school  level 
to  prepare  students  to  work  in  a  market 
driven  world  food  industry. 

Thomas  O.  Beebee,  associate  professor 
of  comparative  literature  and  German, 
has  published  his  and  Qing-yun  Wu's 
translation  of  a  novel  by  Chinese  dissi- 
dent writer  Bai  Hua,  titled  The  Remote 
Country  of  Women  (Honolulu;  Universi- 
ty of  Hawaii  Press,  1994). 

First  published  in  1988  in  China,  Tai- 
wan, and  Hong  Kong,  Bai's  novel  had 
appeared  in  French,  German,  and  Russ- 
ian versions.  In  alternating  chapters,  it 
tells  the  stories  of  Sunamei,  a  winsome 
young  woman  from  an  idyllic  matriar- 
chal community,  and  Liang  Rui,  a  self- 
absorbed  man  who  is  weary  witness  to 
the  Cultural  Revolution.  Through  his 
two  protagonists,  Bai  Hua  addresses 
themes  of  the  repression  and  freedom  of 
sexuality,  the  brutality  of  modernity, 
and  the  fluidity  of  gender  roles  as  the 
novel  moves  towards  a  collision 
between  two  worlds. 

The  collaborative  translation  is  an 
offshoot  of  Dr.  Wu's  doctoral  disserta- 
tion on  comparative  feminist  Utopias, 
completed  in  1991  under  Dr.  Beebee's 
supervision.  Dr.  Wu  prepared  rough 
English  versions  of  the  chapters,  which 
Dr.  Beebee  then  molded  stylistically. 

The  Spanish  translation  of  the  book.  Sta- 
tistics and  Truth:  Putting  Chance  to  Work, 
by  C  R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Fam- 
ily Chair  in  Statistics  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis,  has 
been  published  by  Promodones  y  Pub- 
lications Universitarias,  S.A.  Barcelona. 
The  book  traces  the  history  of  statis- 
tics from  primitive  times  to  its  uses  in  the 


modem  era  in  government,  business, 
and  science.  It  discusses  philosophical 
issues,  including  the  nature  of  creativity, 
connected  with  the  creation  of  new 
knowledge  based  on  empirical  evidence. 
The  book  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  1989  by  the  Council  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  (CSIR)  in  India 
and  then  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese  translation  was  published 
earlier  in  the  year  and  the  Polish  edition 
is  due  to  be  published  later  in  1994. 


Roberta  Salper,  professo 
studies  and  Spanish,  and  head  of  the 
Division  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ences at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  has  published  her  fourth  book, 
Ramon  Maria  del  Vnlle-IncUin:  Questions  of 
Gender,  (Lewisburg:  Bucknell  Universi- 
ty Press,  $42.50,  hard  cover  edition). 

"Gender  is  everywhere,"  says  Dr. 
Salper,  who  edited  her  new  work  along 
with  Carol  Maier  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. "Ifs  a  part  of  life,  and  so  if  sin  engi- 
neering and  in  chemistry  and  in  Eng- 
lish," she  says,  "not  just  women's 
studies."  The  new  book  examines  the 
writings  of  the  early  20th  century  Span- 
ish writer  with  special  attention  given  to 
his  view  of  the  social  construction  of 
female  and  male  cultural  roles. 

"Valle-Indan  was  by  no  means  a 
conscious  feminist,"  Dr.  Salper  says.  In 
fact,  his  personal  life  wliicli  she  refers  to 
as  both  extravagant  and  eccentric,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  his  state- 
ments about  women.  But  according  to 
Dr.  Salper,  Valle-Inclan's  writings 
smashed  through  barriers  of  class  and 
politics  with  such  force  that  he  simulta- 
neously exposed  the  absurdity  of  many 
of  the  confining  roles  forced  on  Spanish 
women  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

"He  said  all  kinds  of  outrageous  and 
irresponsible  things,"  says  Dr.  Salper, 
noting  that  Valle-lnclan's  work  first 
received  recognition  for  his  stunning 
prose.  "But  soon  his  powerful  message 
began  coming  through  as  well  and  noth- 
ing was  safe  from  his  satire." 

Valle-Indan  took  on  political  institu- 
tions, organized  religion,  aristocrats  and 
beggars,  men,  and  women.  Dr.  Salper 
sees  him  as  a  man  with  a  progressive 
and  global  vision  of  sodal  justice.  "He 
cut  right  through  to  the  raw  truth,"  she 
explains,  "in  the  tradition  of  a  Cervantes 
or  a  Picasso." 
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PENNTAP  funds  will  help  businesses 


PENNTAP,  the  Pennsylvania  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Program,  has  received 
$404,000  in  grants  from  three  sources 
to  support  its  work  in  providii\g  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Pennsylvania  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Pennsylvania's  Ben  Franklin/ 
Industrial  Resource  Center  Partnership 
Board  of  Directors  has  allocated 
$247,000  to  support  PENNTAP.  Jerri 
Kaufman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Development  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Commerce,  said, 
'TENNTAP  has  been  a  long-standing 
part  of  Pennsylvarua's  technology  assis- 
tance programs  and  this  funding  will 
support  its  wrork  and  ensure  its  ability 
to  work  even  more  closely  with  our 
Industrial  Resource  Centers  and  Ben 
Franklin  Technology  Centers." 

The  Philadelphia  Regional  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  provided  a 
$122,000  grant  to  PENNTAP  through 
its  University  Center  program.  The 
funds  provide  support  to  PENNTAP 


to  use  its  own  resources,  those  of  Penn 
State  and  other  resources  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  Pennsylvania 
business  and  industry, 

The  NASA  Mid- Atlantic  Technolo- 
gy Applications  Center  (MTAC)  has 
awarded  PENNTAP  $35,000  to  be  its 
field  associate  in  Pennsylvania. 
MTAC  serves  as  a  regional  access 
point  to  federal  technology  resources 
and  supplies  PENNTAP  with  infor- 
mation on  federal  technologies.  When 
PENNTAP  identifies  companies  that 
can  benefit  from  federally  developed 
technologies,  it  works  with  the  com- 
pany, MTAC  and  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral laboratory  to  assist  in  successful- 
ly transferring  the  technology. 

"We  are  very  grateful  for  the  con- 
finuing  support  and  recognition  from 
these  organizations  of  PENNTAP's 
effort  to  help  smaller  businesses  with 
scientific  and  technological  problems 
that  may  be  impeding  their  competi- 
tiveness," Jack  Gido,  PENNTAP 
director,  said. 


PENNTAP  focuses  on  helping 
small  size  businesses  that  normally  do 
not  have  the  in-house  expertise  or 
time  to  resolve  specific  technical  prob- 
lems. PENNTAP  technical  specialists 
assist  small  businesses  with  technical 
information,  short-term  technical 
counseling  and  referrals  to  other 
expertise,  resources  or  programs.  The 
service  of  PENNTAP  staff  is  confiden- 
tial and  provided  at  no  cost.  PEN- 
NTAP staff  assist  clients  with  specific 
technical  questions  or  problems  that 
can  be  addressed  within  a  limited 
amount  of  time. 

Last  year,  PENNTAP  provided 
700  cases  of  assistance  to  nearly  500 
cUents.  Total  cost  benefits  reported  by 
clients  in  1993  as  a  result  of  PENNTAP 
assistance  were  $1,600,000.  AddiHon- 
ally  clients  indicated  they  made  $1 
million  in  capital  investments.  Nearly 
80  percent  of  the  clients  served  by 
PENNTAP  were  firms  with  less  than 
100  employees. 


University's  signage  deemed  award  winning 
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Sign  of  the  times 


e  of  the  first  to  conform  to  the  University's 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  (OPP)  has 
won  a  "Focus  on  Appearance"  certifi- 
cate from  the  State  College  Design 
Review  Board  for  the  University's 
new  coordinated  sign  system. 

Herman  L.  Slaybaugh,  the  bor- 
ough's planning/zoning  officer,  said 
the  award  was  sparked  by  the  new 
directional  signs  at  major  intersections 
on  the  edge  of  campus.  "The  new 
directional  signs  provide  needed 
information  in  a  straightforward, 
easy-to-comprehend  manner,  and  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye,"  he  said.  "The 
outstanding  design  provides  a  pre- 
view of  even  better  things  to  come  as 
the  entire  system  is  implemented." 

The  directional  signs  are  the  first 
to  conform  to  the  University's  new 
exterior  sign  system,  which  was 
developed  by  a  University  sign  com- 
mittee, refined  by  OPP,  and  is  now 
being  implemented  at  various  loca- 
tions around  campus  by  OPP's  Main- 
tenance and  Operations  Division. 
Maintenance  and  OperaHons  is  fabri- 
cating the  signs  in-house,  as  well  as 
installing  them. 

Norman  H.  Bedell,  OPP's  assis- 
tant vice  president,  said  the  concept 
"was  to  develop  a  kind  of  universal 
color  scheme  and  design  that  could 
work  well  on  any  building,  whether  it 
is  made  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal,  and 

See  "Signs"  on  page  3 


Football  fans 

asked  to 
recycle  more 

Each  football  game  at  University 
Park's  Beaver  Stadium  generates 
from  10  to  15  tons  of  trash  —  about 
50  percent  of  which  could  be  recy- 
cled if  fans  took  that  extra  step  to  sort 
their  trash  and  put  cans  and  bottles 
into  the  appropriate  recycling  bins. 

"For  the  past  two  years,  football- 
game  recycling  has  not  gone  as  well 

Penn  State's  stadium 
recycling  program, 
which  began  in  1990, 
was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country,  predating 
even  the  Super  Bowl 
recycling  program. 
Since  that  time,  25 
tons  of  cans  and  bot- 
tles and  more  than  40 
tons  of  corrugated 
cardboard  boxes  from 
concession  stand 
operators  have  been 
collected. 


as  it  could,"  said  Phillip  Melnick, 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  manager, 
who  is  in  charge  of  recycling  for  the 
University,  "This  year,  we  plan  to 
get  back  on  track  by  using  the  public 
address  system  to  remind  fans  to 
recycle,  making  recycling  bins  more 
accessible  and  trying  out  a  new 
source-separaHon  option." 

In  the  four  years  the  University 
has  been  recycling  at  Beaver  Stadi- 
um, 25  tons  of  cans  and  bottles  have 
been  collected  —  a  noteworthy 
achievement,  says  Mr.  Melnick,  but 
one  that  leaves  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  University  placed  a  ban 
on  beer  kegs  in  the  football  parking 
areas  last  year,  resulting  in  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  use  of  recyclable  cans  and 
bottles. 

Tailgaters  to  Penn  State  games 
are  urged  to  sort  and  put  their  trash 
into  the  green  bins  throughout  the 
parking  lots  next  to  refuse  Dump- 
See  "Recycle"  on  page  3 
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Diversity  courses  required 
for  baccalaureate  degree 

The  University  Faculty  Senate  has  recommended  and  the  provost 
has  approved  requiring  all  candidates  for  a  baccalaureate  degree 
or  an  associate  degree  to  take  three  credits  of  cultural  diversity 
focused  courses. 

This  revision  of  the  Cultural  Diversity  Requirement,  effective 
Summer  1994,  ehminates  the  option  that  candidates  could,  in  Heu 
of  diversity  focused  courses,  select  a  number  of  diversity 
enhanced  courses — 12  credits  for  baccalaureate  and  six  credits  for 
associate  degree  candidates. 

Baccalaureate  degree  candidates  admitted  Summer  1991 
through  Spring  1994  may  fulfill  their  diversity  requirement  either 
by  taking  three  credits  of  diversity  focused  courses  or  12  credits  of 
diversity  enhanced  courses.  Candidates  admitted  in  this  period 
who  previously  have  elected  to  follow  a  diversity  enhanced  pat- 
tern of  courses  to  fulfill  the  requirement  and  have  difficulty  sched- 
uling a  full  12  credits  of  diversity  enhanced  courses  should  either 
select  a  three-credit  diversity  focused  course  or  should  consult 
with  their  college  dean  as  to  how  they  may  petition  for  an  excep- 
tion to  this  requirement. 

AH  freshmen  associate  degree  candidates  admitted  starting 
with  Summer  1992  through  Spring  1994  may  fulfill  their  diversity 
requirement  either  by  taking  three  credits  of  diversity  focused 
courses  or  six  credits  of  diversity  enhanced  courses.  Candidates 
admitted  in  this  period  who  have  previously  elected  to  follow  a 
diversity  enhanced  pattern  of  courses  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
and  have  difficulty  scheduling  a  full  six  credits  of  diversity 
enhanced  courses  should  either  select  a  three-credit  diversity 
focused  course  or  should  consult  with  their  college  dean  as  to  how 
they  may  petition  for  an  exception  to  this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  diversity  focused  courses.  Education  Abroad 
programs  can  still  be  used  to  fulfill  the  Cultural  Diversity  require- 
ment. One  semester  in  a  University-approved  Education  Abroad 
program  will  satisfy  a  student's  Cultural  Diversity  requirement. 
(Summer  Education  Abroad  programs  will  not  automatically  sat- 
isfy the  requirement.  But  if  the  course  content  is  diversity 
focused,  as  determined  by  the  student's  college  of  enrollment, 
diversity  focused  credit  will  be  given.) 


The  big  move 


He  may  not  show  it,  but  five  year  old  Dorian  Washington  (second  from  left)  already  misses  his  big 
brother  Hakim  (center)  —  a  Bunion  Waller  Fellow  from  Philadelphia  who  gets  settled  in  his  room  in 
Pennypacker  Hall  at  University  Park    His  father,  Tommie,  checks  over  some  paperwork  and  while 
mother,  Beverly,  gives  Dorian  a  little  extra  attention.   The  University's  Mildred  S.  Bunton  and  Calvin 
Waller  Undergraduate  Fellows  Scholarship,  previously  called  the  Undergraduate  Diversity  Scholarship 
Enhancement,  is  named  in  honor  ot  Calvin  Hoffman  Waller.  Class  of  1904,  believed  to  be  Penn 
Slate's  first  African  American  graduate,  and  Mildred  Settle  Bunton,  who,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
poverty,  refused  to  let  economics  steal  her  dream  of  attending  college  and  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1932.  She  is  recognized  as  the  first  African  American  female  to  graduate  from  Penn  State. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Fledgling  program  Is  empowering  women 

Enrichment  Center  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  helping  homeless,  jobless  and  incarcerated 


Homeless  women  in  a  humanities- 
based  program. 

Female  prison  inmates  writing 
poetry. 

Jobless  minority  women  reading 
to  turn  their  lives  around. 

It  may  all  sound  like  an  academic 
pipedream,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Humanities  Council,  the 
Women's  Enrichment  Center  has 
made  all  this  and  more  a  reality. 

And  the  program  is  just  getting  on 
its  feet. 

The  Enrichment  Center,  housed  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg's  Eastgate  Cen- 
ter, was  established  in  April  to  pro- 
vide humanities-related  programming 
to  individuals — primarily  women — 
who  traditionally  do  not  participate  in 
such  activities. 

Funded  by  the  Humanities  Coun- 
cil and  directed  by  Irene  Baird,  a  doc- 
toral candidate  in  adult  education  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  the  center  ini- 
tially targeted  the  female  population 
at  the  Dauphin  County  Prison,  resi- 
dents of  a  downtown  high-rise  for  the 
elderly,  the  Latino  population  and 


participants  from  i 
service  center. 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear 
that  a  humanities-based  program 
aimed  at  a  prison  population  and 
women  in  transition  would  be  far 
from  what  they  would  need  to  turn 
their  lives  around.  However,  Ms. 
Baird  points  out  that  the  effort  has 
proven  that  "the  humaiuties  can  be  a 
dynamic,  empowering  approach  to 
learning." 

Ms.  Baird  adds  "the  program  con- 
cept focuses  on  that  part  of  the 
humanities  description  that  refers  to 
looking  at  what  individuals'  lives  and 
actions  mean  to  them  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  express  themselves. 

"As  a  medium  for  developing  self- 
expression  in  the  face  of  traumatic  life 
problems,  the  homeless  women  read 
short  literary  works  by  writers  of  sim- 
ilar race,  class  and  experience  in  order 
to  identify  with  the  authors.  The 
intent  was  to  subsequently  engage  the 
women  in  telling  their  own  stories,  to 
break  down  or  demystify  the  barriers 
toward  learning  and  literature. 
Implicit  in  this  process  were  incen- 


city  social       fives  for  creating  self-awareness,  self- 

The  program  aims  at 
building  self-esteem 
and  self-realization, 
providing  the  women 
with  the  confidence 
necessary  to  turn  their 
lives  around. 


esteem,  empowerment  and  multicul- 
tural identification." 

Noting    that    program    aims    at 
building  self-esteem  and  self-realiza- 


tion, Ms.  Baird  said  the  program's 
foundation  is  providing  the  women 
with  the  confidence  necessary  to  exit 
their  difficult  existence  and  embark  on 
a  path  toward  a  more  fulfilling  life.  In 
part,  it  is  an  exercise  in  self-examina- 
tion. 

"By  reading  and  relating  to 
authors  of  similar  race,  class  and  expe- 
rience as  a  stimulus,"  she  added,  "this 
particular  group  of  learners — home- 
less and  mostly  jobless — managed  to 
recreate  its  life  experiences  in  its  own 
voices  and  looked  at  learning  from  a 
different,  non-threatening  perspec- 
tive." 

The  Women's  Enrichment  Center 
is  in  the  process  of  expanding  its  focus 
and  offerings  to  other  groups  of 
women  in  the  community  with  the 
aim  of  using  humanities  to  reach  out 
and  gain  greater  control  of  their  lives. 

"Based  on  the  focus  group 
research,"  Ms.  Baird  said,  "appropri- 
ate programs  will  be  developed  and 
existing  programs  modified  to 
address  areas  of  interest.  The  partici- 
pants in  this  way  have  a  hand  in  guid- 
ing their  own  programs." 
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Recycle 

continued  from  page  1 

sters  and  blue  barrels  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  stadium  fence.  Green 
bins  will  be  marked  with  the  recycling 
symbol  and  a  list  of  materials  that  can  be 
put  inside. 

Recyclable  materials,  which  can  be 
mixed  together  in  the  greeh  and  blue 
bins,  include  clear,  brown  and  green 
glass  bottles,  aluminum  cans  and  bimet- 
al or  steel  food  and  beverage  cans.  All 
containers  should  be  emptied  and  lids 
and  caps  should  be  removed  before 
recycling  —  labels  can  stay  on. 

"In  addition,  we  are  trying  out  a 
source-separation  pilot  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  Centre  County  SoUd 
Waste  Authority,"  Mr.  Meli\ick  said. 
'Tour  of  the  Authority's  red  recycling 


In  addition  to  adding  more 
recycling  bins  and 
reminder  announcements, 
the  University  is  also  test- 
ing a  source  separation 
pilot  program. 


trucks  will  be  strategically  placed  so  fans 
can  further  separate  their  trash  into 
clearly  labeled  separate  compartments 
—  one  each  for  green,  brown  and  clear 
glass;  metal  cans;  plastic  bottles,  and 
newspapers." 

Penn  State's  stadium  recycling  pro- 
gram, which  began  in  1990,  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country,  predating  even 
the  Super  Bowl  recycling  program.  In 
addition  to  recycling  cans  and  bottles, 
the  University  ako  has  collected  more 
than  40  tons  of  corrugated  cardboard 
boxes  from  concession  stand  operators 
and  has  substantially  reduced  the 
amount  of  waste  by  switching  from 
waxed  paper  cups  to  rigid  plastic  sou- 
venir cups,  which  many  people  take 
home. 

"With  mor«  recycling  bins,  reminder 
announcements  and  the  trial  source  sep- 
aration program,"  Mr.  Melnick  says, 
"we  hope  to  make  a  substantial  gain  in 
our  recycled  waste,  saving  clean-up 
costs  for  the  University  and  landfill 
space  for  the  region." 


Signs 


continued  from  page  1 

could  fit  in  well  in  any  part  of  the  cam- 
pus." 

Under  the  design,  a  typical  sign 
has  a  frame  painted  gray,  a  sign  panel 
of  lighter  gray,  and  black  lettering  {in 
the  Helvetica  typeface).  Some  of  the 
signs  incorporate  the  Penn  State  mark. 

The  same  system  is  being  applied 
to  building  signs  (such  as  the  one  at 
the  recently  dedicated  poultry 
research  facility),  signs  conveying 
information  about  the  handicapped- 
accessible  features  of  a  building  (such 
as  the  ones  on  the  newly  opened  HUB 
Parking  Deck),  and  signs  for  surface 
parking  lots. 


Breadth  and  depth  distinctions  dropped  in 
some  general  education  areas  at  University 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  has  voted  to  drop  breadth 
and  depth  distinctions  in  the  four  distribution  areas  of 
General  Education  for  baccalaureate  and  associate 
degrees — arts,  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social 
and  behavioral  sciences. 

Effective  Summer  1994,  students  are  able  to  elect 
courses  in  these  distribution  areas  of  general  education 
without  regard  to  breadth  and  depth  identifications. 

Also,  the  Senate  has  recommended  and  the  Provost 
has  approved  a  revision  of  the  Cultural  Diversity  Require- 
ment under  which  all  candidates  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  an  associate  degree  are  required  to  take  three 
credits  of  diversity  focused  courses.  (See  story  on  Page  2) 


Baccalaureate  Degree  Candidates 

For  baccalaureate  degree  candidates  admitted  as  fresh- 
men or  advanced  standing  in  Summer  1994  or  later,  gen- 
eral education  courses  of  46  credits  fall  in  eight  areas; 

■  Writing  /Speaking  (nine  credits  in  courses  designated 

with  GWS  suffix) 

■  Quantitative  (six  credits  in  courses  designated  with  GQ 

suffix) 


■  Health  Sciences  (one  credit  in  courses  designated  with 

GHS  suffix) 

■  Physical  Education  (three  credits  in  courses  designated 

with  GPE  suffix) 

■  Distribution  (27  credits) 

Arts  (six  credits  in  courses  designated  with  GA  or  DA 
suffixes) 

Humanities   (six  credits  in  courses  designated  with 
GH  or  DH  suffixes) 

Natural  Sciences  (nine  credits  in  courses  designated 
with  GN  or  DN  suffixes) 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (six  credits  in  cours- 
es designated  with  GS  or  OS  suffixes) 
Students  may  develop  a  sequence  of  nine  credits  in  either 
the  arts,  humanities,  or  social  and  behavioral  sciences  by 
substituting  three  credits  from  one  of  the  other  two  areas 
not  in  the  students'  major  field  of  study. 

Associate  Degree  Candidates 

For  associate  degree  candidates,  there  is  essentially  no 
change. 


National  search  on  for  head  of  Department  of  Agronomy 


The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  is  conducting  a  national 
search  for  the  position  of  head,  Department  of  Agronomy. 
The  head  serves  as  departmental  admirustrative  officer  and 
program  leader,  and  reports  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  college. 
Candidates  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate  in  agron- 
omy, soil  science,  turfgrass  science,  or  a  closely  related  field; 
a  significant  period  of  professional  experience;  administrative 
and  leadership  experience  with  abiUty  to  communicate  and 
serve  as  an  advocate  for  the  department;  experience  in  work- 
ing with  agricultural  industry;  and  experience  in  or  knowl- 


edge of  university  research,  extension  and  resident  education 
funcHons  witR  a  commitment  to  the  land-grant  philosophy. 
Applicants  should  submit  a  letter  which  reflects  their  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  administration,  a  resume  and  a  list  of  five 
references  to:  (Thair,  Department  Head  Search  Committee; 
116  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  Building,  Box  E,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16802.  This  position  is  available  Jan.  1. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the  posiHon  is  filled,  how- 
ever, itutial  review  will  begin  on  Dec.  15.  For  more  informa- 
Hon,  contact  Richard  H.  Fox  at  (814)  865-1169. 


Electronic  access  available  to  most  University  policies 


In  1992  the  Provost  approved  the  creation  of  a  University- 
wide  Policy  Register.  The  goal  is  to  make  available  elec- 
tronically to  the  Penn  State  community  a  wide  variety  of 
information  about  the  University's  policies  and  programs. 
One  advantage  of  electronic  access  is  that  information  can 
be  inexpensively  updated  and  distributed,  and  already  a 
large  number  of  departments,  colleges,  and  administrative 
offices  are  using  Gopher  to  distribute  their  informafion. 

The  Penn  State  community  now  has  access  to  the  Uni- 
versity PoUcy  Register  in  electronic  form.  All  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Policies,  Human  Resources  Policies,  and  Safety 
Policies  can  be  searched  or  browsed  electronically.  This  Pol- 
icy Register  will  eventually  include  most  of  the  University's 
policies.  Including  those  found  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

By  having  the  information  available  electronically,  you 

Promotions 


can  use  the  INDEX  capability  to  locate  informafion  you 
need.  The  INDEX  will  allow  you  to  find  individual  words 
that  appear  in  the  TITLE  of  the  policy  or  in  the  TEXT  of  the 
policy.  With  pracfice,  you  will  find  the  most  efficient  ways 
to  search  the  Policy  Register.  If  you  need  to  locate  the  same 
policies  frequently,  you  will  want  to  place  BCXDKMARKS. 

If  you  need  information  about  how  to  make  or  use  book- 
marks in  Gopher,  please  call  the  Help  Desks  provided  by  the 
Center  for  Academic  CompuHng  (814-863-1035  or  863-2494; 
send  email  to  HELPDESK@PSU.EDU).  In  conjuncHon  with 
the  University  Libraries,  the  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing offers  monthly  seminars  on  how  to  use  Gopher  and 
locate  information  throughout  the  Internet.  For  information 
on  these  seminars,  call  814-863-7535. 


STAFF 

Barbara  Latz,  coordinator.  Research  Funds  at  Hershey 

Medical  Center. 

Rosanna  Lenker-Baltista,  cHnical  research  coordinator  at 

Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Xiaoli  Liu,  technician-Research  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Donna  M.  Lucas,  staff  assistant  V  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 

Barbara  A.  Lytle,  staff  assistant  V  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Kathryn  J.  Martin,  assistant  director  for  Research  Affairs  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Elizabeth  E.  Matthiesen,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

Cynthia  A.  Miller,  medical  journal  coordinator  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 
)iU  E.  Miller,  technician-Research  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 


Teresa  M.  Miller,  staff  assistant  VII  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

William  L.  Mountz,  lead  database  programmer  in  Com- 
puter and  Informafion  Systems,  Office  of  Administrative 
Systems. 

Janet  F.  Novak,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Lissa  B.  Olbeler,  assistant  director  for  Research  Affairs  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Carl  F.  Scholt,  vascular  radiology  technologist  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Pamela  A.  Shiner,  staff  assistant  VIII  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Oaul  G.  Swinko,  supervisor,  Cost  Accounting  Reimburse- 
ment, at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Earle  F.  Taylor,  respiratory  therapy  clinical  specialist  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 


A      Intercom 

^      September  1, 1994 


Donald  A.  Gogniat,  CEO  of  the  York  Campus,  stresses  cooperation  and  collaboration 
as  a  ivay  to  increase  learning  opportunities. 


As  A  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHER, 
Donald  A.  Gogniat  is  accus- 
tomed TO  THINK  GLOBALLY.  AnD  AS 

York's  new  CEO,  he  is  prepared  to 

ACT  LOCALLY. 

"If  you  want  to  try  and  change 
things  for  the  better,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter at  what  level  you  get  involved," 
he  says.  "In  York  we've  already 
shown  that  when  campus  and  com- 
munity work  together,  they  can 
make  a  difference." 

While  Dr.  Gogniat  may  be  the 
new  boy  on  the  block  in  his  present 
post  —  he  took  over  in  May  —  he 
had  already  spent  six  years  at  the 
campus  as  director  of  Continuing 
Education  and  the  past  year  as  act- 
ing executive  officer.  Before  that, 
from  1980  through  1986,  he  was  a 
CE  area  representative  at  the  Penn 
State  McKeesport  Campus, 

"A  number  of  my  ideas  about 
leadership,"  he  says,  "are  the  result 
of  my  experiences  in  Continuing 
Education,  and  I  can  sum  them  up 
briefly  as:  'Cooperate,  Collaborate, 
and  Expand  the  Pie.' 

"Cooperation  is  the  process. 
This  is  when  you  define  the  areas  on 
which  to  focus  your  collective 
resources.  Collaboration  is  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road,  and  the 
groups  you've  assembled  achjally 
begin  to  work  together. 

"We  in  education  particularly 
need  to  expand  the  pie.  There  are 
lots  of  bright  18-year-olds  out  there 


in  youth  apprenticeship  programs 
who  could  benefit  from  a  college 
education.  We  have  to  increase 
learning  opportunities  for  underrep- 
resented  minority  groups  as  well  as 
for  adult  students. 

"But  we  won't  be  able  to  expand 
the  pie  without  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  community.  I  want  York 
to  be  a  campus  where  the  words 
'you'  and  'V  are  out  of  place,  and 
people  think  in  terms  of  'we,' 

"And  depending  on  the  project 
in  hand,  that  'we'  may  range  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  community 
organizations,  including  our  Faculty 
Senate,  the  county's  Industrial 
Authority,  the  city's  Literacy  Council 
and  Crispus  Attucks  Society,  or  the 
Ben  Franklin  Partnership." 

In  a  period  of  general  bell-tight- 
ening for  the  entire  Penn  State  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Gogniat  believes  that  York 
must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  realities 
of  its  particular  situation  and  then 
concentrate  on  the  things  it  can  do 
well. 

To  illustrate  how  this  plays  out, 
he  points  to  York's  geographical 
location. 

"We  are  two  hours  from  Wash- 
ington and  a  half  hour  from  Harris- 
burg,"  he  says,  "which  makes  us  an 
ideal  place  to  set  up  pilot  programs. 
Both  Federal  and  State  authorities 
can  visit  us  easily  to  monitor  our 
progress.  Thaf  s  a  strength. 

"Our  geographical  location  also 
has  enabled  us  to  establish  collabora- 


DONALD  A.  Gogniat 


Expanding  the  pie 


.  WE  WON'T  BE  ABLE  TO  EXPAND  THE  PIE  WITHOUT  A  STRONG  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  THE  COMMUNITY.    I  WANT  YORK  TO  BE  A  CAMPUS 
WHERE  THE  WORDS  'YOU'  AND  '!'  ARE  OUT  OF  PLACE, 
AND  PEOPLE  THINK  IN  TERMS  OF  'WE'." 


live  relationships  with  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  Great  Valley  and  Mount 
Alto. 

"With  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
for  example,  we  offer  a  master's 
degree  program  in  Teaching  and 
Curriculum  that  relied  heavily  on 
community  input  in  the  develop- 
ment stage.  We  assembled  focus 
groups  of  public  school  teachers, 
curriculum  specialists  and  superin- 
tendents to  tell  us  what  teachers 
needed  to  know  to  fulfill  their  strate- 
gic plans." 

York's  population  mix  can  be 
viewed  as  another  strength,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gogniat. 

"We  are  finding  a  number  of 
ways  to  serve  a  diverse  urban  area 
with  many  African  Americans  and 
Latinos,"  he  says.  "During  the  sum- 
mer months,  we  bring  in  as  many  as 
700  children  and  youths  for  enrich- 
ment activities. 

"Our  MOEST  Program  (Mathe- 
matics Opportunities  in  Engineering, 
Science  and  Technology)  goes  on 
year-round  and  was  established  with 
funding  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  local  businesses  and 
industries,  and  the  University." 

How  can  York's  leadership 
make  a  positive  advantage  out  of  the 
fact  that  their  students  are  attending 
a  commuter  campus  with  no  resi- 
dence halls? 

"By  concentrating  on  student 
services,"  according  to  Dr.  Gogniat. 
"We  have  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
effort  into  learning  support  services 
and  our  Retention  and  Developmen- 
tal Year  Programs  to  help  academi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  stay  in 
school.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
enriched  our  Honors  Program  offer- 
ings to  attract  talented  high  school 
seniors,  and  we  recruit  strong  local 
students  with  scholarship  aid. 


"Since  we  are  a  commuter  cam- 
pus," Dr.  Gogniat  continues,  "we 
have  tried  to  think  of  ways  for  our 
students  to  take  the  University's 
resources  home  with  them.  One 
solution  became  possible  when  GTE 
agreed  to  help  us  by  providing  addi- 
tional phone  lines  to  link  students  to 
our  computer  system  and  the  Inter- 
net from  their  home  computers. 

"For  the  convenience  of  those 
students  who  are  working  and  want 
to  earn  one  of  our  five  associate 
degrees,  we  have  arranged  class 
schedules  so  that  all  of  these  courses 
are  available  during  both  daytime 
and  evening  hours. 

"But  of  course  our  real  strength 
is  demonstrated  every  day  to  stu- 
dents as  they  attend  small  classes 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  for 
personal  interaction  with  top  facul- 

ty" 

Although  Dr.  Gogniat  currently 
is  concentrating  his  energies  on 
developing  the  strengths  of  the  York 
Campus,  he  brings  to  that  task  a 
broad  perspective,  the  result  of  both 
his  academic  training  and  personal 
experience. 

After  earning  a  B.S.  in  secondary 
education  from  Indiana  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  taught  high 
school  before  deciding  to  return  to 
[UP  for  his  master's  degree  in  geog- 
raphy. As  part  of  his  thesis  project, 
he  spent  several  months  in 
Guatemala,  and  his  degree  complet- 
ed, decided  to  join  the  Peace  Corps. 

He  lived  for  two  years  in  Costa 
Rica  and  then  went  on  to  earn  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

"I  thir\k  if  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  years  I've  ever  spent,  I'd  say 
my  Peace  Corps  experience,"  he 
reflects.  "And  if  I  were  asked  to  pick 
the  best  days  I've  ever  had,  I'd  say 
they  were  spent  on  the  two  trips  I 

See  "Gogniat"  on  page  5 


Intercom 
September  1, 1994 


Enna  L.  Buck,  tray  assembler,  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  from  May  27,  1984, 
until  June  n 

Gloria  A.  Creghan,  staff  assistant  IV, 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Feb.  4, 
1974,  until  July  13. 

Shirley  S.  Engle,  staff  assistant  VI,  Her- 
shey Medical  Center,  from  Aug.  20, 
1973,  until  June  4. 

Rose  M.  Faloney,  senior  clerk.  Tele- 
phone Operations,  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  from  Jan.  11, 1971,  until  June  25. 

Diane  S.  Kemmerer,  staff  assistant  II, 
Bookstore,  from  Aug.  1, 1979,  until  June 


L.  Catherine  Lucas,  lab  attendant  B, 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
April  9, 1978,  until  June  1. 

Angela  A.  McNaughton,  quality  assur- 
ance analyst,  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
from  June  17, 1979,  until  May  7. 

Richard  J.  Mills,  bookstore  manager, 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  from  Dec.  9, 
1968,  until  July  1 . 

Louise  P.  Sowers,  administrative  man- 
ager, Hershey  Medical  Center,  from 
Junel,  1967,  unHl  July  1. 

Janet  L.  Teaman,  residence  hall  utility 
worker.  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  Jan.  2, 1983,  until  May  14. 

Johnney  L.  Weaver,  utilities  equipment 
operator  B,  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
from  March  6, 1972,  until  April  3. 


News  in  Brief 


Wanting  to  carpool  from  Milesburg  area 
to  University  Park.  Work  hours  6:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Call  Kelly  at  865^731. 

Looking  for  a  ride  from  Warriors  Mark  to 
University  Park;  works  Monday  through 
Friday,  10:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Call  Janel 
at  632-5380,  leave  message. 


Gogniat 

continued  from  page  4 

made  as  an  instructor  in  the  Semester  at 
Sea  Program. 

"I  was  on  a  ship  that  travels  around 
the  world  in  100  days,  and  I  can't  think  of 
a  better  way  of  showing  500  students 
what  a  tightly  connected  and  closed  sys- 
tem the  world  they  live  in  really  is." 

Even  if  his  travel  schedule  is  more 
tightly  restricted  these  days.  Dr.  Gogniat 
does  get  around.  As  a  runner  who  ha^ 
competed  in  four  marathons,  he  manages 
to  average  about  40  miles  a  week  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania. 


Labor  Day  hours 

The  Penn  State  Information  and  Directory  Assistance 
hours  for  Labor  Day,  Sept.  5,  will  be  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Normal  hours  of  7:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  will  resume 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6. 

We've  Moved! 

The  Office  of  the  Associate  Vice  President  for  Research 
and  Technology  Transfer  has  moved  from  114  Kern 
Graduate  Building  to  207  Old  Main.  Relocated  staff 
include  K.  Jack  Yost,  associate  vice  president;  Jan  Smith, 
administrative  assistant,  and  Lorn  Bryan,  staff  assistant. 
The  phone  number  remains  814-865-6331.  The  fax  num- 
ber has  changed  to  814-863-9659. 

"International  Penn  State" 

On  Sept.  8,  the  Faculty  Staff  Club  will  start  off  the  new 
year  with  "International  Penn  State."  The  evening  will 
highlight  the  contributions  and  richness  of  our  interna- 
tional community  by  featuring  the  cuisines  of  India, 
West  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Caribbean, 

Members  of  the  Penn  State  community  representing 
these  cultures  will  work  with  the  Nittany  Lion  !nn  staff 
on  the  menus  and  be  available  at  the  food  stations  to  talk 
about  the  foods.  The  event  runs  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.; 
the  cost  is  $8.00  ($10.00  for  those  paying  with  cash).  The 
event  is  open  to  club  members  and  their  guests. 

For  information  about  joining  the  club,  contact  the 
club  officers  Usted  under  the  "Faculty  Staff  Club"  in  the 
Penn  State  Faculty/Staff  Directory. 

Career  fair 

More  than  65  companies  and  organizations  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Eighth  Annual  Smeal  College  Career  Fair 
to  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sept.  22  in  the  Hetzel 
Union  Building  (HUB),  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Sponsored  by  the  Smeal  College's  Corporate  Associ- 
ates Program  and  the  Business  Student  Council,  the 
event  is  expected  to  attract  several  hundred  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  to  the  HUB  Ballroom  and 
Ray  Lounge.  The  fair  offers  students  the  opportunity  fo 
leam  more  about  the  participating  organizations  and  to 
explore  career  possibilities. 

Among  the  firms  expected  to  be  on  hand  are  Air 
Products  &  Chemicals,  Andersen  Consulting,  Arm- 
strong World  Industries,  AT&T,  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 
Deloitte  &  Touche,  Dow  Chemical,  G.E.,  General  Mills, 
IBM,  Nabisco,  Pizza  Hut,  PNC  Bank  Corp.,  PPG  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  The  May  Department  Stores  Company,  The 
Prudential,  Towers  Perrin,  and  Wal-Mart  Stores. 

Contact  Doris  McCool  at  865-0916  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Academic  information  at  your  finger- 
tips! 

Grade-Point  Calculation,  Credit  by  Examination,  Grade- 
Point  Deficiency  Removal,  Graduation  with  Honors, 
Appeal  of  Academic  Policies  and  Procedures,  Transcript 
and  Grade-Report  Symbols,  Conflict  of  Examinations, 
Leave  of  Absence,  Simultaneous  Degree,  and  Multiple 
Major  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  than  250  topics  covered 
in  the  1994-95  University  Undergraduate  Advising  Hand- 
book, pubHshed  by  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 

The  handbook — which  is  designed  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  University,  college,  and  department 
advising  materials — concentrates  information  about 
University ;wide  academic  policies  and  procedures  in 
one  easy-to-read  publication.  It  is  on  sale  at  the  Penn 
State  Bookstore  on  campus. 

Paid  volunteers  needed 

Normal  weight  males  and  overweight  females  are  need- 
ed for  a  study  of  eating  behavior  conducted  in  the  Nutri- 
tion Department  at  University  Park.  The  study  would 
involve  coming  to  the  Food  Intake  Lab  (102  Benedict 
House)  for  lunch,  returning  five  hours  later  for  dinner, 
taking  snacks  home  for  the  evening,  then  returning  the 
next  morning  for  breakfast.  The  study  would  be  one  day 
a  week  for  four  weeks. 


At  all  of  the  meals  you  may  eat  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  like  but  at  the  lunch  meal  you  would  be  asked  to  eat 
a  bowl  of  cream  of  broccoli  soup  prior  to  lunch.  Volun- 
teers must  be  between  the  ages  of  18-40;  non-dieting, 
non-smoking;  must  usually  eat  breakfast,  and  must  like 
cream  of  broccoli  soup.  Participants  will  be  compensat- 
ed for  their  time.  If  interested,  please  call  Shelly  at  863- 
8482.  Principal  investigator  is  B.J.  Rolls. 

DELTA  Study 

The  Nutrition  Department  is  seeking  participants  for  a 
feeding  study  to  determine  the  effect  of  diet  on  the  risk 
of  heart  disease. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  DELTA  Study,  you  must  be:  21- 
68  years  of  age  and  in  good  health;  not  taking  any  pre- 
scription medication;  postmenopausal  women  should 
not  be  on  hormone  replacement  therapy;  able  to  eat  a 
wide  variety  of  foods;  able  to  come  to  the  Nutrition  Cen- 
ter for  two  meals  a  day;  be  in  the  State  College  area  until 
May  1995;  able  to  supply  blood  samples. 

Researchers  are  looking  for  participants  with  a  slight- 
ly elevated  blood  cholesterol  and  individuals  with  a 
family  history  of  diabet&s,  heart  disease  or  high  blood 
pressure.  Overweight  individuals  are  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate 

For  more  information  about  the  DELTA  Study,  call 
863-9745. 

Bookstore  re-opening 

The  Penn  State  Bookstore  and  Barnes  &  Noble  Book- 
stores invite  members  of  the  University  community  to  a 
"Grand  Re-opening  Reception"  for  the  newly  renovated 
bookstore  located  in  the  Bookstore  Building  next  to  the 
Hetzel  Union  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  reception  will  be  held  from  3  to  7  p.m.  Friday, 
Sept.  9.  Ribbon  cutting  ceremonies  are  scheduled  for 
4:30  p.m. 

Labor  history  workshop 

The  founding  meeting  of  a  Labor  History  Workshop  will 
be  held  at  3  p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  in  102  Weaver 
Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  workshop,  open  to  all  interested  faculty,  gradu- 
ate students  and  library  staff,  will  function  as  a  forum  for 
the  critical  discussion  of  work  in  progress  (book  or  dis- 
sertation chapters,  articles,  etc.)  submitted  by  partici- 
pants and  read  in  advance  by  the  group.  The  workshop 
will  meet  approximately  once  a  month,  from  3  to  5  p.m, 
Wednesdays,  in  102  Weaver, 

According  to  Daniel  Letwin,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  the  first  meeting  will  be  devoted  primarily  to 
reviewing  the  format  of  the  workshop  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  fall  schedule  of  presentations.  "Every- 
one with  even  a  peripheral  interest  in  labor  history  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  is  encouraged  to  attend." 

For  additional  information,  contact  Dr.  Letwin  at  409 
Weaver,  telephone  863-0417,  e-mail  DLL8. 

Parenting  programs 

Parenting  Plus  and  Penn  State  Child  Care  Program  Ser- 
vices are  offering  two  educational  opportunities  for  par- 
ents this  fall. 

A  Parenting  Skills  Class  will  be  held  from  11:45  a.m. 
to  1  p,m.  on  Tuesdays,  beginning  Sept.  13.  The  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  enhance  the  relationships  between  par- 
ents and  children,  with  parents  learning  skills  to 
improve  communication,  understanding,  and  discipline. 
The  class  is  open  to  all  parents. 

A  Parent  Support/Discussion  group  will  be  held 
from  11:45  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Thursdays,  beginning  Sept,  15. 
Discussion  will  be  aimed  at  enhancing  the  parent-child 
relationship,  and  will  include  such  topics  as  toilet  train- 
ing, stress  management,  setting  limits. 

Both  groups  will  meet  at  the  Individual  and  Family 
Consultation  Center  (Beecher  House)  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Child  care  will  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
grams which  are  offered  free  of  charge.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  to  register,  call  Janine  at  Child  Care  Pro- 
gram Services,  865-4048. 
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As  a  new  academic  year  begins,  the  Affirmative 
Action  Office  would  like  to  remind  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  of  some 
basic  University  policies  and  programs  that  encourage 
freedom  of  expression,  celebrate  diversity,  condemn 
intolerance  ajid  discrimination,  and  protect  the  rights 
of  all. 

Some  of  the  policies  that  are  central  to  the  Uiuver- 
sit/s  efforts  to  ensure  a  supportive  environment  for  all 
are  those  that  address  nondiscrimation  (University 
Policy  Manual,  AD^3),  intolerance  (AD-29),  sexual 
harassment  (AO-41),  sexual  assault  and  abuse,  and  free 
expression  and  disruption. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  full  texts  of  the  policies  on 
these  pages,  the  Uruversity  is  committed  to  equal 
access  for  all  to  University  programs,  facilities,  and 
employment.  The  University  also  encourages  respect 
for  all  individuals  and  groups,  asserts  that  sexual 
assault,  abuse  and  harassment  will  not  be  tolerated, 
and  protects  and  promotes  the  freedoms  of  thought, 
inquiry  and  speech. 

These  and  other  pohdes  are  important  to  the  Uni- 
versity, because  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  acade- 
mic quahty  that  is  Perm  State's  highest  priority.  At 
Penn  State,  education  happens  not  only  in  the  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  but  also  in  University  offices, 
in  residence  halls,  on  playing  fields,  in  concert  halls 


University  is  committed  to  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  free  search  for  truth;  the  freedom  of 
thought,  inquiry,  and  speech;  and  the  freedom  to  hear, 
examine,  and  debate  alternative  theories,  data,  and 
views.  These  are  fundamental  rights,  which  must  be 
practiced,  protected,  and  promoted  by  the  Universi- 

ty- 

b.  It  is  essential  in  the  University  that  channels  of 
communication  be  open,  effective,  and  accessible  to 
all  members  of  the  academic  community. 

c.  The  Uruversity  recognizes,  respects  and  protects 
all  peaceful,  nonobstructive  expressions  of  dissent, 
whether  individual  or  collective,  that  are  within  the 
law,  that  are  within  University  regulations  and  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  and  essential  oper- 
ation of  the  University.  The  regular  and  essential 
operation  of  the  University  is  construed  to  include, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  the  operation  of  its  offices, 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  research  facilities  and 
the  right  of  access  to  these  and  any  other  physical 
accommodations  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
teaching,  research,  and  administrative  functions  and 
related  adjunct  activities  of  the  University. 

d.  Disruption  is  an  action  or  combination  of  acdons 
by  an  individual  or  a  group  that  unreasonably  inter- 
feres with,  hinders,  obstructs,  or  prevents  the  regu- 
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the  University's  Affirmative  Action  Office 


and  theaters,  and  in  student  groups  of  various  kinds. 

Education  that  is  guided,  inspired,  and  aided  by 
people  of  diverse  talents  and  varied  backgrounds  is 
essential  for  intellectual,  cultural  and  dvic  growth, 
which  in  turn  is  indispensable  to  a  just,  tolerant,  and 
caring  society. 

Like  all  citizens,  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity enjoy  basic  rights  and  are  bound  by  responsi- 
biUties  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  University  poh- 
des —  like  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations  — 
are  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  faculty,  staff  and 
students.  Those  who  exercise  their  rights  are  protected 
from  retaUation. 

Being  familiar  with  the  University's  poUdes  and 
rules  can  not  only  help  all  of  us  preserve  our  owti 
rights,  but  also  help  us  be  aware  of  the  rights  of  others. 
—  Bonnie  P.  Ortiz 
director  of  the  University's  Affirmative  Action  Office 

All  University  policies,  including  the  ones  on  this  page, 
ciui  be  found  in  full  in  Policies  and  Rules,  which  is  publislied 
aiwuall}/  by  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 

The  regularly  revised  policies  are  also  available  online 
through  the  Penn  State  Gopher  system.  They  can  be 
accessed  through  any  terminal  connected  to  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing's  PSUVM  mainframe  by  choosing 
"Policies  and  Rules"  from  the  Penn  State  information  menu. 

If  you  feel  tliat  your  rights  have  been  infringed  upon, 
you  should  contact  the  Affirmative  Action  Office,  201 
Willard  Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802,  (8U)  863- 
0471. 

B.  POLICY  STATEMENTS  (P0U)9,  July  28, 1994) 

1.  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  FREE  EXPRESSION 
AND  DISRUPTION 

a.  As  an  academic  conununity.  The  Permsylvania  State 


lar  and  essential  operation  of  the  University  or 
infringes  upon  the  rights  of  others  to  freely  partici- 
pate in  its  programs  and  services, 
e.  It  is  the  responsibihty  of  University  officials  to 
initiate  action  to  restrain  or  prohibit  behavior  that 
threatens  the  purposes  or  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  the  rights,  freedoms,  privileges,  and  safety 
of  the  persormel  of  the  acadenuc  community. 
5.   POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  INTOLERANCE' 
(P0L13,  July  28, 1994) 
a.  The  University  is  committed  to  creating  an  edu- 
cational environment  which  is  free  from  intolerance 
directed  toward  individuals  or  groups  and  strives 
to  create  and  maintain  an  environment  that  fosters 
respect  for  others.  As  an  educational  institution, 
the  University  has  a  mandate  to  address  problems 
of  a  society  deeply  ingrained  with  bias  and  preju- 
dice. Toward  that  end,  the  University  provides 
educational  programs  and  activities  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  diversity  and  understanding 
of  other  cultures  are  valued. 

b.  Intolerance  refers  to  an  attitude,  feeling  or  belief 
wherein  an  individual  shows  contempt  for  other 
individuals  or  groups  based  on  characteristics  such 
as  race,  color,  national  origin,  gender,  sexual  orien- 
tation or  political  or  religious  belief. 

c.  Actions  motivated  by  intolerance  violate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  American  society  is  built  and 
serve  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  the  society  we  share. 
Such  actions  do  untold  and  unjust  harm  to  those 
who  experience  this  pernicious  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion and  thjpaten  the  reputation  of  the  University. 

d.  The  expression  of  diverse  views  and  opinions  is 
encouraged  in  the  University  community.  Further, 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 

See  "Your  rights"  on  page  7 
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Hon  assures  the  right  of  free  expression.  In  a 
ty  which  recognizes  the  rights  of  its  members  to  hold 
divergent  views  and  to  express  those  views,  sometimes 
ideas  are  expressed  which  are  contrary  to  University  val- 
ues and  objectives.  Nevertheless,  the  University  cannot 
impose  disciplinary  sanctions  upon  such  expression  when 
it  is  otherwise  in  compliance  with  University  regulations, 
e.  When  any  violation  of  a  Uiuversity  policy,  rule  or  regu- 
lation is  motivated  by  intolerance  toward  an  individual  or 
group  based  on  characteristics  such  as  race,  color,  national 
origin,  gender,  sexual  orientation  or  political  or  religious 
belief,  the  sanction  vidll  be  increased  in  severity  and  may 
include  separation  from  the  University. 
*Univcrsity  Policy  Manual,  AD-29,  ADAl,  AD-42 

6.  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  SEXUAL  ASSAULT 
AND  ABUSE  (P0L14,  July  28,1994) 

a.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  will  not  tolerate  sex- 
ual assault  or  abuse,  such  as  rape  (including  acquaintance 
rape)  or  other  forms  of  nonconsensual  sexual  activity. 
These  acts  degrade  the  victims,  our  campus  community, 
and  society  in  general.  While  the  University  carmot  con- 
trol all  the  factors  in  society  that  lead  to  sexual  assault  and 
abuse,  the  University  strives  to  create  an  environment  that 
is  free  of  acts  of  violence. 

b.  Violations  of  this  policy  will  result  in  disciplinary 
action,  which  may  include  separation  from  the  Uiuversity. 

c.  Sexual  assault  and  abuse  is  nonconsensual  physical 
contact  of  a  sexual  nature.  Sexual  assault  and  abuse  can 
occur  between  acquaintances  or  parties  unknown  to  each 
other. 

7.   POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  SEXUAL  HARASS- 
MENT* (P0L15,  July  28, 1994) 

a.  Sexual  harassment  of  faculty,  staff  or  students  will  not 
be  tolerated  at  The  Pennsylvar\ia  State  University.  The 
University  takes  an  active  role  in  providing  information 
and/or  training  to  students  and  employees  on  the  serious- 
ness of  such  behavior  and  the  importance  of  ensuring  an 
educational  and  work  environment  in  which  all  individu- 
als are  respected. 

b.  Sexual  harassment  has  been  defined  as  unwelcome  sex- 
ual advances,  requests  for  sexual  favors,  and  other  verbal 
or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature  when: 

(1)  submission  to  such  conduct  is  a  condition  for 
employment,  promotion,  grades  or  academic  status;  (2) 
submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  conduct  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  employment  or  academic  decisions  affecting  an 
individual;  (3)  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
interfering  uiueasonably  with  the  individual's  work  or 
academic  performance  or  creates  an  offensive,  hostile,  or 
intimidating  working  or  learning  environment, 

c.  Any  member  of  the  University  community  who  experi- 
ences sexual  harassment  should  contact  Student  Affairs, 
the  Affirmative  Action  Office,  or  the  appropriate  resource 
person.** 

*University  Policy  Mayiual,  AD-41 

**See  Reference  Section,  page  18,  for  listing  of  sexual  harass- 
ment resource  persons. 


9.  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  NONDISCRIMIATION* 
(P0L17.  July  28, 1994) 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  committed  to  the 
policy  that  persons  shall  have  equal  access  to  programs, 
facilities,  admission,  and  employment  without  regard 
to  personal  characteristics  not  related  to  ability,  perfor- 
mance, or  qualitications  as  determined  by  University 
policy  or  by  state  or  federal  authorities.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  does  not  discriminate  against  any 
person  because  of  age,  ancestry,  color,disabiUty  or 
handicap,  national  origin,  race,  religious  creed,  sex,  sex- 
ual orientation,  or  veteran  status.  Direct  all  inquiries 
regarding  the  nondiscrimination  policy  to  the  Affirma- 
tive Action  Director,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
201  Willard  Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802-2801; 
Tel.   (814)  863-0471;  TDD  (814)  865-3175. 
*University  Policy  Manual,  AD-42 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Policies  and  Rules 

AU  new  students  should  have  a  copy  of  Policies  and 
Rules  which  outlines  student  academic  and  con- 
duct regulations  such  as  class  attendance,  free 
speech,  sexual  harassment,  consensual  relation- 
ships, leave  of  absence,  academic  dishonesty, 
scheduling  of  final  examinations  during  the  last 
week  of  instruction,  and  confidentiality  of  student 
records. 

Copies  of  Policies  and  Rules  may  be  obtained 
from  the  dean  of  your  college  or  from  Student  Life 
in  135  Boucke,  863-1809.  All  University  policies 
may  be  reviewed  through  the  PSU  Gopher  Sys- 
tem accessed  through  any  terminal  connected  to 
the  Center  for  Academic  Computing  PSUVM 
mainframe. 

University  Health  Services  hours 

Uiuversity  Health  Services  will  be  open  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday; 
and  Wednesday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Urgent  Care  only 
will  be  available  on  Saturdays  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

In  1992,  in  response  to  the  mandate  of  the  Uni- 
versity Future  Committee,  University  Health  Ser- 


vices outlined  plans  to  reduce  after  hours  care. 
Current  usage  patterns  as  well  as  the  results  of  stu- 
dent/customer surveys  support  this  decision  to 
consolidate  and  improve  services  during  the  times 
of  highest  utilization.  Even  with  this  reduction  in 
hours,  Penn  State's  University  Health  Services  will 
be  open  more  hours  per  year  than  other  Big  Ten 
student  health  services,  y 

The  changes  will  result  in  the  creation  of  an 
additional  120  appointment  slots  during  the  week, 
shortening  the  wait  in  scheduling  routine 
appointments.  In  addition,  this  reduction  in  hours 
will  provide  an  increase  in  nursing  and  clinician 
staff  in  the  Urgent  Care  Department  during  week- 
day hours.  The  University  Ambulance  Service 
will  continue  to  operate  24  hours  a  day. 

Although  the  business  day  for  Health  Service 
ends  at  5  p.m  ,  the  Ritenour  Building  may  still  be 
open  for  scheduled  meetings  Monday  through 
Thursday. 

On  Labor  Day,  Sept.  5,  Health  Services  will  be 
open  n  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  In  addition,  UHS  will  close 
at  5  p.m.  on  Dec.  23,  and  remain  closed  through 
Jan.  2, 1995. 
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Theodore  R.  Vallance,  professor  and  associate 
dean  emeritus  of  human  development,  is  the 
author  of  Prohibition's  Second  Failure:  The  Quest  for 
a  Ratiotial  and  Hutnane  Drug  Policy,  published  by 
Greenwood  Publishing  Group,  Inc. 

The  book  portrays  the  current  picture  of  the 
American  drug  problem  and  the  ideological  base 
that  maintains  it,  by  analyzing  economic  and  social 
costs  of  the  drug  problem  —  including  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  recent  "war  on  drugs."  Reporting 
the  most  recent  economic  cost  data  on  the  drug 
problem,  the  book  offers  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  current  U.S.  drug  policy  and  dis- 
cusses its  successes  and  failures. 

Dr.  Vallance  is  also  editor  of  Values  and  Ethics 
in  Hutnan  Development  Professions  (1984),  and  Men- 
tal Health  Services  in  Transition:  A  Policy  Sourcebook 
(1983). 

Michael  M.  Coleman  and  Paul  C.  Painter,  profes- 
sors of  polymer  science  in  the  Department  of  Mate- 
rials Science  and  Engineering,  are  authors  of  fun- 
damentals of  Polymer  Science:  an  Introductory  Text 
published  in  Lancaster  and  Basel  by  Technomic 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

The  comprehensive  and  readable  introduction 
to  polymer  science  is  intended  for  students,  but 
also  provides  an  overview  of  today's  polymer  sci- 
ence for  techiucal  and  engineering  personnel  ui\fa- 
miliar  with  the  subject,  and  a  convenient  update 
for  scientists.  It  includes  background  material  fre- 
quently lacking  in  other  texts.  Abundant  schemat- 
ics help  to  clarify  key  concepts  and  apt  quotations 
add  an  idiosyncratic  counterpoint. 

The  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  types 
of  microstructures  found  in  polymer  materials, 
then  leads  to  discussion  of  the  mechanisms  of 
homopolymerization  and  copolymerization, 
together  with  the  kinetics  and  statistics  of  poly- 
merization. A  separate  chapter  deals  with  the 
characterization  of  chain  structure  by  spectroscop- 
ic methods. 

Further  chapters  cover  chain  conformation, 
and  sb-ucture  and  morphology,  leading  to  a  dis- 


cussion of  crystallization,  melting,  and  glass  tran- 
sition. Moving  from  solid  state  to  solution  prop- 
erties, solution  thermodynamics  is  intioduced  and 
the  measurement  of  molecular  weight  by  various 
solution  methods  is  discussed.  Tlie  final  chapter 
deals  with  mechanical  and  rheological  properties 
from  a  phenomenological  continuum  approach, 
then  in  terms  of  a  fundamental  molecular  per- 
spective. 

Drs.  Coleman  and  Painter  previously  have 
published  two  other  books:  Theory  of  Vibrational 
Spectroscopy  and  its  Application  to  Polymeric  Materi- 
als, and  Specific  Intreractions  and  Miscibiiity  of  Poly- 
mer Blends..  Dr.  Painter  currently  is  chair  of  the 
Polymer  Science  Program  in  the  Department  of 
Ivlaterials  Science  and  Engineering. 

Using  Children's  Books  in  Prescluml  Settings  by 
Steven  Herb,  education  Ubrarian,  University 
Libraries,  and  Sara  Willoughby-Herb,  has  been 
published  by  Neal-Schuman  Publishers,  Inc. 

Using  Children's  Books  is  a  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  children's  literature  designed  for 
public  and  school  librarians,  early  childhood  edu- 
cators and  administiators,  child  care  personnel 
and  parents.  The  book  serves  as  a  bibliography 
and  as  a  step-by-step  guide  to  creating  a  highly  lit- 
erate environment  for  children  two  through  five 
years  of  age. 

Topics  covered  include  types  of  children's  lit- 
erature suitable  for  preschool,  reading  aloud,  sto- 
rytelling, song  and  poetry,  and  integrating  literacy 
experiences  throughout  the  preschool  day.  The 
text  takes  a  developmental  approach  to  the  use  of 
children's  books  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
connection  between  literacy  and  language. 

Alan  M.  MacEachren,  professor  of  geography,  is 
author  of  Some  Truth  with  Maps:  A  Primer  on  Sym- 
bolization  and  Design  published  by  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers.  This  monograph  is  an 
effort  to  share  knowledge  of  cartography  with 
those  who  regularly  produce  maps  using  geo- 
graphic information  systems  (GIS)  and  current 
computer-based  technology,  but  do  not  have  for- 
mal cartographic  training. 

The  Primer  introduces  mapping  principles, 
emphasizing  the  kinds  of  maps  used  in  environ- 
mental policy  formulation  and  management.  It 
also  provides  a  systematic  process  for  considering 
symbolization  and  design  to  help  scientists  and 
policy  analysts  deal  with  the  types  of  mapping 
problems  they  encounter  in  the  course  of  their 
activities. 
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Student  drawings 

The  exhibition,  "Scapes:  Stu- 
dent Drawing  Exhibition,"  is 
on  display  through  Friday, 
Sept.  9,  at  the  Patterson  Under- 
graduate Gallery  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

The  show  will  feature 
drawings  by  students  in  the 
Arch  120B  visual  communica- 
tion course  taught  by  Richard 
Alden,  assistant  professor  of 
architecture. 

The  Patterson  Undergradu- 
ate Gallery  is  part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Visual  Arts.  Located 
on  Curtain  Road,  it  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.  and  closed  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday- 
Benefit  concerts 
Singer-songwriter  Beth 
Williams  will  give  two  benefit 
concerts  for  Shaver's  Creek 
Environmental  Center  on  Sat- 
urday, Sept.  3. 

The  performances  —  a  chil- 
dren's show  at  4  p.m.  and  an 
evening  show  at  6  p.m.  —  will 
be  held  on  the  lawn  at  Shaver's 
Creek,  off  Route  26  south  of 
Pine  Grove  Mills.  Those 
attending  are  encouraged  to 
bring  a  blanket  and  picnic  sup- 
per. 

For  the  children's  show, 
tickets  are  $2,50  for  children 
and  $4.00  for  adults;  all  Hckets 
for  the  evening  show  are  $6.00. 
Proceeds  will  t>enefit  the  educa- 
tional programs  at  Shaver's 
Creek. 

The  performances  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Acoustic  Brew 
Coffeehouse.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Shaver's  Creek  at 
(814)  863-2000  or  (814)  667- 
3424. 

"Eye  off  the 
Beholder*' 

Eye  of  tlie  Beholder,  an  exhibit  of 
the  photographs  of  Margaret 
Duda  and  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Lima,  will  open  Sept.  9  at  the 
Shoemaker  Galleries  of  Juniata 
College  in  Huntingdon.  A  con- 
current exhibit  in  the  adjacent 
gallery  is  The  Marias  of  Revolu- 
tion Road,  which  featues  pho- 
tographs of  Mexican  women  by 
Margaret  Duda  and  Paul 


Duda.  The  exhibit  will  run 
through  Oct.  4. 

Dr.  Lima,  professor  of 
Spanish  and  comparative  litera- 
ture, and  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies,  and  Margaret  Duda,  a 
State  College  photographer 
with  many  professional  credits, 
first  exhibited  their  works  last 
summer  in  the  East  Gallery  of 
Pattee  Library  at  University 
Park.  Paul  Duda,  a  1989  Penn 
State  graduate,  teaches  photog- 
raphy at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"Soundings"  on  WPSU 

The  book  Big  Time  Football  at 
Harvard  1905:  Tfie  Diary  of  Coach 
Bill  Reid  will  be  the  topic  of  the 
nationally  broadcast  program 
"Soundings,"  airing  at  7:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  7  on 
WPSU.  Author  of  the  book, 
Ronald  Smith,  professor  of 
exercise  and  sport  science,  will 
be  the  show's  guest. 

Recognition  recital 

Eight  undergraduate  students 
from  the  School  of  Music  will 
perform  in  a  jury  recognition 
recital  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  9, 
in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shavei^s  Creek  Envirorunental 
Center  at  Penn  State  is  offering 
several  public  programs  in  Sep- 
tember: 

•  Nature  and  wildlife  photog- 
raphy, 10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Sept.  10.  This  workshop  is 
designed  for  beginners  and  will 
focus  on  equipment,  composi- 
tion, and  techniques.  Partici- 
pants will  have  a  chance  to  try 
out  their  skills  on  the  natural 
objects  around  the  center. 

•  Insects  of  the  evening,  7  to 
8:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  17. 
Participants  should  bring  a 
flashlight  for  this  chance  to 
explore  nocturnal  insects.  Chil- 
dren are  welcome. 

•  Introduction  to  rock  climb- 
ing, 8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sunday, 
Sept.  18.    Shaver's  Creek  will 


provide  the  equipment  and 
instruction;  beginners  are  wel- 
come. 

•  Wildflower  walk,  2  to  4  p.m. 
Sunday,  Sept.  18.  A  naturalist 
will  guide  the  walk,  offering 
folklore  and  identification  tips. 
Children  are  welcome. 

In  addition,  Shaver's  Creek 
is  sponsoring  a  trip  to  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  1,  to  watch  migrating 
hawks.  Registration  includes 
an  introductory  program  on 
hawk  migration,  held  at 
Shaver's  Creek  the  evening 
before  the  trip. 

Fee  information  and  regis- 
tration for  all  programs  is 
available  by  calling  Shaver's 
Creek  at  (814)  863-2000  or  (814) 
667-3424.  Interested  persons 
also  can  call  either  number  to 
receive  a  free  copy  of  Shaver's 
Creek's  seasonal  program 
guide. 

Shaver's  Creek  is  a  part  of 
the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant, 
and  Recreation  Management  in 
the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  'Tango  Drama,"  the  next 
episode  of  Odyssey  Through 
Literature,  Rosalyn  Costantino 
of  the  Department  of  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  speaks 
about  the  playwright  Sabina 
Berman  and  her  portrayal  of 
feminism  in  Mexican  society. 

Dr.  Costantino  and  host 
Leonard  Rubinstein  discuss 
Western  and  Mexican  feminist 
philosophy  and  how  our  cul- 
tures, poUtical  structures,  and 
languages  create  barriers 
between  the  two  sexes. 

"The  rejection  of  the  pre- 
conceived notions  that  come 
with  the  terms  (man  and 
woman)  is  explicit  in  much  of 
the  writing  of  not  only  Berman, 
but  many  other  writers  today, 
both  male  and  female.  We 
can't  do  away  with  language 
totally,  but  I  think  that  on  the 
stage,  where  the  participation 
between  those  live  bodies  and 
the  audience  is  much  more 
direct  and  much  more  immedi- 
ate than  in  the  written  word, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  air 
out,  to  shake  out,  to  empty  out, 
those  terms  and  then  to  fill 
them,  to  create  spaces  within 
the  terms  that  will  allow  a 
much  broader  conception.  I 
think  this  a  very  big  part  of 
Mexican  feminism,"  Dr.  Con- 
stantino said. 

Odyssey  Through  Litera- 
ture is  produced  at  WPSX-TV 
as  a  continuing  education  ser- 
vice to  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 


Speakers  set  for 

Behrend  College's 

awarci-winning  series 

The  award-winning  Speaker  Series  at  Perm  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College,  returns  this  fall  to  examine  "The 
American  Agenda." 

Former  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle;  William  H. 
Gray  Hi,  President  CUnton's  special  envoy  to  Haiti;  for- 
mer U.S.  Representative  to  the  Uiuted  Nations  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  and  former  Virgirua  governor  Douglas 
Wilder  are  among  the  distinguished  speakers  who  have 
agreed  to  lecture  at  the  college. 

Also  appearing  this  year  will  be  Robert  Knight, 
director  of  cultural  studies  at  the  Family  Research  Coun- 
cil; William  B.  Rubenstein,  director  of  lesbian,  gay 
rights,  and  AIDS  projects  for  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union;  syndicated  columnist  Dan  Van  Atta,  author 
Sam  Fulwood  III,  and  actor  Corey  Feldman. 

"A  unique  competitive  bidding  process  and  our 
reputation  with  the  lecture  industry  enables  Penn  State- 
Behrend  to  secure  a  high-quahty  series.  Past  speakers 
consistently  praise  the  quality  of  our  series  and  often 
help  secure  future  speakers,"  said  David  P.  Shields  Jr., 
college  director  of  Student  Activities  and  Speaker  Series 
organizer. 

'T)an  Quayle,  for  example,  is  a  good  friend  of  Rea- 
gan security  adviser  Ken  Adelman,  who  spoke  here  last 
year.  If  s  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Adelman  spoke 
very  highly  of  our  program  to  Mr.  Quayle,  and  was 
very  complimentary  of  our  treatment  of  the  speakers, 
and  of  the  local  audience's  responsiveness." 

Penn  State-Behrend's  Speaker  Series  has  twice  won 
the  National  Association  for  Campus  Activities'  Best 
Lecture  Series  Award.  The  series  is  lauded  for  ite  inno- 
vation becai-ise  in  addition  to  the  public  lecture,  speak- 
ers agree  to  dine  with  a  select  group  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty, participate  in  a  news  conference,  and  host  a 
one-hour  radio  call-in  show  on  WPSE  AM  1450.  With 
funding  support  from  First  National  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, WPSE  also  will  broadcast  each  lecture  Uve. 

The  series  is  partially  funded  by  the  John  Nesbit 
Rees  and  Sarah  Henne  Rees  Foundation  and  sponsored 
by  the  Perm  State-Behrend  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 


This  year's  lectures 


I  William  H.  Gray  III,  Uading  the  Way  Into  the 
21st  Century,  Noon  Monday,  Sept.  12,  Stu- 
dent Activities  Commons,  Reed  Union 
Building. 

I  Dan  Quayle,  Standing  Firm,  8  p.m.  Thursday, 
Oct.  13,  Erie  Hall.  Admission  $3,  with  pro- 
ceeds to  benefit  WPSE  AM  1450. 

I  Robert  Knight  vs.  William  B.  Rubenstein, 
Gay  Rights:  A  Question  of  Fairness,  7:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  Erie  Hail. 

I  Sam  Fulwood  III,  The  Rage  Behind  Black 
America,  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  16,  Reed 
Lecture  Hall,  Reed  Union  Building. 

I  Dale  Van  Atta,  Scandals,  Scoundrels,  and 
Saints:  The  News  Behind  the  Headlines,  7:30 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  Reed  Lecture  Hall. 

I  Gov.  Douglas  Wilder,  Political  and  Social 
Issues  in  the  90s,  7:30  p.m  Tuesday,  Feb.  7, 
Erie  Hall. 

I  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  A  World  Overview,  7:30 
p.m,  Thursday,  March  16,  Erie  Hall. 
Adi  " 


$3. 
■  Corey  Feldman  will  speak  on  substance 

abuse  and  recovery.  The  date  and  time  of 

his  lecture  will  be  announced  when  they 

are  confirmed. 

All  lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Dan  Quayle  and  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  are  free.  For  more  information 
about  the  Series,  call  Penn  State-Behrend  at 
(814)  898-6000. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  September  1 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Carl  Blake,  piano; 
Joanne  Zagst,  violin;  Donald  Hopkins,  viola,  and  Leonard 
Feldman,  cello. 

Friday,  September  2 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319  Walker  BIdg. 
Robert  H.  T.  Smith  on  "international  Education  and  the 
Role  of  the  Australian  Education  Office." 

Saturday,  September  3 

Shaver's  Creek,  Belh  Williams,  singer-songwriter  to  perform. 
Children's  show,  4  p.m.,  and  Adult  show,  6  p.m.  For  infor- 
mation call  863-2000. 

Monday,  September  5 

Labor  Day 

Wednesday,  Septemt>er  7 

Labor  History  Workshop,  3  p.m.,  102  Weaver  BIdg.  Faculty 
and  graduate  students  will  function  as  a  lorum  for  the  criti- 
cal discussion  ol  work  in  progress  submitted  by  partici- 
pants and  read  in  advance  by  the  group. 

Accounting,  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam  BAB.   David  Larcker  on 
Total  Quality  tvtanagemerit  and  the  Choice  of  Information 
and  Reward  Systems." 

Friday,  September  9 

Gallery  Talk,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer  Museum. 
Jennifer  Olsen  on  "FSlix  Vallotton's  Graphic  Work." 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319  Walker  BIdg.  Mace 
Dilley  on  "What  is  USAID  Doing  About  Famine?" 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Jury  Recognition 
Recital. 

Saturday,  September  10 

Gallery  Talk,  1 1 :30  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby.  Palmer  Museum. 
Tom  Morton  on  "Why  Does  the  Palmer  Musuem  Look  the 
Way  It  Does?" 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Moming  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 

"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 

"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.;  Sat.-Sun,  5-6 

p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard  Rubenstein," 

Weds,.  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri..  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8  p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  September  1 

Ceramic  Science.  1 1  a.m.,  301  Steidle.  G.V.  Srinivasan  on 

"Development  of  Continuously  Sintered  Polycrystalline  SiC 

Fibers." 
Friday,  September  2 
Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry,  7:30  p.m., 

101  Osmond  Lab.  Roger  Penrose  on  "Shadows  of  the 

Mind." 


Tuesday,  September  6 

Chemical  Engineering,  3  p.m..  140  Fenske  Lab.  Joseph  L. 
Cavinato  on  "Globalization  of  Economies:  Implications  for 
the  Chemical  and  Petroleum  Industries." 

Chemistry.  3:30  p.m..  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Paul  S,  Weiss  on 
"Atomic  Scale  Views  of  Interactions,  Dynamics,  and 
Chemistry  of  Molecules  at  Surfaces." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson 
BIdg.  South.  Saiya  S.  Jonnalagadda  on  The  Role  of  Diet 
in  Biliary  Lipid  Homeostasis  and  Gallstone  Disease," 

Wednesday,  September  7 

Gerontology,  noon,  101  Health  &  Human  Development  BIdg. 
East.  Fredda  Blanchard-Fields  on  "Attributional  Process- 
es from  Adolescence  through  Older  Adulthood." 

Thursday,  September  8 

Ceramic  Science.  1 1  a.m..  301  Steidle.  Darryl  Butt  on 
"Vaporization  Behavior  and  Laser  Diagnostics  ol  Transi- 
tion Metal  Refractory  Cartsides." 

Electrical  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  123  EE  East.  Beth  O'Neill  on 
"Qualities  of  Leaders." 

Computer  Science.  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Lab.  Mohan  M.  Trivedi 
on  "ABC  of  Intelligent  Robotics." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  September  1 

Second  Annual  Penn  State  Conference  on  Quantum  Geome- 
try. Contact  Karen  Brewster  at  863-9605. 

Friday,  September  9 

Food  Science  Weekend,  175  attendees,  PS  Scanticon. . 
Through  Sept,  10. 

EXHIBITS 

Pattee 

West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Sophie  Richmond,  watercolors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 

Grand  Canyon,  through  Sept.  15. 
East  Corridor  Gallery: 

■  "A  Day  in  Genriany,"  photography  from  "new  Germany," 

through  Sept.  30. 
Lending  Services  Gallery: 

■  "Fragments  of  Prague,"  Helena  Lukas  Martemucci  photog- 

raphy, through  September. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"F6lix  Vallotton  Prints  and  Prepartory  Drawings,"  through  Oct. 

9. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through  Dec.  1 1 . 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Library: 
"Scapes:  Student  Drawing  Exhibition,"  through  Sept  9. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Galactic  Visions,"  through  Sept.  25. 

■  Reflects  an  intemational  perspective 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234.  and  enter  the  number  of  the  message  you 
.   wish  to  hear.  Messages  are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  tele- 
phone directories.  Other  messages  are  Weather — 234; 
Arts  Line — 345;  University  Calendar — 456. 


September  1  -  September  11 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory  are,  from  left,  Michael  L.  Bil- 
let, head  of  the  Fluid  Dynamics  Department; 
Thomas  G.  Hughes,  group  supervisor.  Power  and 
Mechanical  Systems  Department;  Claus  P.  Jano- 
ta.  head  of  Computer  Systems  and  Networking 
Group,  Information  Sciences  and  Intelligent  Sys- 
tems Division;  William  Peck,  engineering  designer. 
Power  and  Mechanical  Systems  Department;  Jack 
W.  Sharer,  research  assistant,  Guidance  and 
Control  Department,  Information  Sciences  and 
Intelligent  Systems  Division,  and  observing  25 
years  of  service  at  the  University  is  Robert  Darby, 
instructor  in  exercise  and  sport  s 


Leonhard  Center's  Leadership  Seminar  Series  begins  Sept.  8 


Bill  Leonhard,  a  retired  U.S.  Army  general  and  CEO 
of  The  Parsons  Corporation,  and  Eric  Walker,  Penn 
State  president  emeritus,  will  kick  off  a  Leadership 
Seminar  Series  sponsored  by  The  Leonhard  Center 
for  the  Enhancement  of  Engineering  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Beth  O'Neill,  group  coordinator  of  the  Leonhard 
Center  Envisioneers,  also  will  join  the  panel  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Qualities  of  Leaders,"  at  4  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  8,  in  123  EE  East  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  series  is  a  first  step  in  creation  of  a  Leader- 


ship Minor  currently  being  developed  by  the  Leon- 
hard Center  in  partnership  with  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  according  to  Jack  Matson, 
Leonhard  Center  director. 

Other  presentations  in  the  series  include:  "Entre- 
preneurial Ventures,"  by  Elizabeth  Kisenwether 
and  Todd  Erdley,  co-founders  of  Paragon  Tech- 
nologies, Inc.,  Sept.  22;  "Leadership  as  Service,"  by 
Michael  Brunner,  president  of  AT&T  Federal  Sys- 
tems (retired)  and  chair,  Leonhard  Center  Board, 
Oct.  6.  "Leading  Project  Management  Teams,"  by 
Mark  Wharton,  vice  president  product  develop- 


ment, Maxtech,  inc.,  Oct.  20;  "Leadership  Roles  in 
Large  Corporations,"  by  Harry  Bell,  vice  president 
(retired),  Hughes  Corporation,  Nov.  3;  "Leadership 
in  Pubhc  Policy,"  by  Johnathan  Plant,  director, 
Worldvnde  Environmental  Programs  for  AlUed  Sig- 
nal Corporation  and  a  member  of  NAFTA  Envrion- 
ment  Commission,  Nov.  10. 

All  seminars  are  at  4  p.m.  Thursdays  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  seminar  room,  123  EE  East. 

For  more  information,  contact  Jack  Matson  at 
865-4014. 
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T^wo  named  as  interim  leaders 

Appointment  of  interim  leadership  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theatre  Arts  and  the  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  has  been  announced  by  Neil  Porter- 
field,     dean     of     the 
College    of    Arts    and 
Architecture. 

Barry  Kur,  associate 
professor  of  theatre  arts, 
will  fill  the  top  slot  in 
theatre  arts,  while 
David  Will,  manager  of 
operations  for  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing 
Arts,  will  assume  the 
role  of  center  director. 
They  will  fill  the  posi- 
tions until  permanent 
successors  are  named. 

Mr.  Kur  also  will 
continue  to  ser\'e  as  the 
director  of  actor  voice 
and  speech  training. 
Since  1982  he  has 
coached  voice,  speech, 
dialects  and  verse  text  for 
productions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Resident  Theatre 
Company  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Centre  Stage.  As 
director  of  the  University 
Park  Ensemble  of  Penn 
State,  he  addresses  social, 
health,  and  academic 
issues.  He  is  immediate 
past  president  and  serves  David  Will 
on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Voice  and  Speech  Trainers  Association. 

"Barry  Kur  has  already  picked  up  the  reins  as 
interim  head  of  the  Department  of  Theatre  Arts,  and  1 
am  fully  confident  that  he  will  manage  this  year  of 
transition  very  well.  He  has  extensive  academic  and 
administrative  experience  and  the  full  support  of  an 
extraordinarily  dedicated  faculty,"  Dean  Porterfield 
said. 

Mr.  Kur's  research  and  development  of  dialect 
coaching  techniques  has  won  him  national  attention 
through  presentations  at  both  theatre  and  speech  com- 
munication conferences.  He  holds  a  master  of  arts 
degree  from  The  State  University  of  New  York  at  Bing- 
hamton  and  an  undergraduate  degree  from  SUNY- 


Appointments 


Oswego.  He  is  the  author  of  Stage  Dialects;  a  Contiiiua-  ■ 
tion  of  the  Lessac  Approach  to  Actor  Voice  and  Speech  Train- 
ing, 

He  has  been  an  actor,  director  and  voice/speech 
coach  at  various  academic,  summer  stock  and  profes- 
sional theatre  companies.  Prior  to  his  appointment  at 
Penn  State  he  taught  at  Ohio  Universit/s  Professional 
Actor'Training  Program.  He  also  has  served  as  co- 
chair  of  the  theatre  department  and  voice/speech 
instructor  for  the  South  Carolina  Governor's  School  for 
the  Arts. 

Mr.  Will  earned  both  a  bachelor^s  and  a  master's 
degree  from  Penn  State.  After  receiving  his  master  of 
fine  arts  d^ree  in  technical  theatre  arts,  he  continued 
in  his  position  as  assistant  production  manager  for  the 
Department  of  Auditorium  Management. 

In  1986  he  served  for  tliree  months  as  interim  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  He  was  later 
appointed  manager  of  operations  for  the  center  as  well 
as  facility  coordinator  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture. 

"i  am  very  pleased  that  we  had  David  Will  'in  the 
wings'  and  that  he  has  agreed  to  serve  as  interim  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,"  Dean  Porter- 
field  said.  "His  long  experience  with  the  center  has 
prepared  him  for  this  important  role,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  provide  the  steady  hand  and  leader- 
ship necessary  for  another  highly  successful  season.  " 

As  a  consultant  Mr.  Will  has  advised  the  program- 
ming conmiittee  for  the  Bryce  Jordon  Convocation 
Center.  He  also  has  functioned  as  a  Ughting  designer 
for  the  Martin  Luther  King  Celebration  and  the  Con- 
temporary Dance  Company. 

For  the  last  three  years  he  has  served  on  the  board 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  as  vice- 
president  for  administration  and  planrung.  He  also  sits 
on  the  board  of  control  for  the  Penn  State  Thespians 
and  on  the  committee  for  the  New  Music  Building  n 
Planning. 

Director  of  sales  appointed 

Fran  E.  Levin,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Atherton  Hilton  in  State  College,  has  been  appoint- 
ed director  of  sales  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

In  the  position,  she  is  responsible  to  the  general 
manager  for  the  operations  of  the  sales  and  confer- 
ence services  departments  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
and  will  serve  as  the  Inn's  representative  to  the  mar- 
keting committee  for  the  Penn  State  Scanticon,  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education,  and  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn. 


Ms.  Levin  will  develop  packages  and  promo- 
tions to  attract  new  business  and  nurture  current 
business,  and  will  establish,  with  the  general  man- 
ager, long  and  short  term  marketing  plans  with  asso- 
ciated budgets.  She  also  will  serve  as  liaison  to  the 
Penn  State  Alumni  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  implementing  joint  marketing 
opportunities. 

A  graduate  of  Rider  College,  Lawrenceville,  N.J., 
Ms.  Levin  joined  the  Atherton  Hilton  in  1988  as 
director  of  sales  and  marketing.  She  was  named 
general  manager  in  1990.  Previously  she  had  served 
as  director  of  sales  and  marketing  at  the  Georgetown 
Marbury  House/Quality  Royale  and  director  of 
sales  at  Vista  International  Hotel  and  Omni  George- 
town Hotel,  all  in  Washington,  D.C. 

She  serves  as  vice  president  of  the  Lion  Country 
Convention  Bureau  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  PA  Travel  Council,  Pennsylvania  Centre 
Stage  and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the 
Arts. 

Hershey  post  filled 

Donald  A.  Bressler  has  been  named  chief  informa- 
tion officer  and  executive  director  for  management 
information  systems,  and  associate  professor. 
Department  of  Radiology  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Mr.  Bressler  will  provide  overall  leadership  in 
all  aspects  of  information  technology  at  the  Med- 
ical Center  and  will  head  the  Center  for  Informa- 
tion Technology  and  the  Information  System 
Department. 

Since  1988,  he  served  as  vice  president  for  man- 
agement and  information  services  at  Montefiore 
Medical  Center,  a  1,200-bed,  tertiary-care  facility  in 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  Before  his 
employment  at  Montefiore,  he  spent  four  years  in 
management  consulting.  In  addition,  he  served  13 
years  at  New  York  University  (NYU),  at  the  med- 
ical center,  where  he  was  director  of  long-range 
planning,  and  at  the  main  university  campus, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  all  university  comput- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bressler  has  served  on  the  adjunct  faculties 
of  Columbia  University  and  Baruch  College  and 
has  been  a  guest  lecturer  with  the  NYU  School  of 
Public  Administration,  NYU  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  MIT  Sloan  School 
of  Management. 


Private  Giving 


Competitive  program  yields  more  tiian  $1  million  in  equipment 


The  University  will  receive  more  than 
SI  million  in  equipment  this  year  for 
six  research  proposals  submitted 
through  IBM's  competitive  Shared 
University  Research  awards  program. 
"We  are  very  pleased  to  have  IBM's 
continuing  support  of'^ur  research. 
These  grants  are  very  competitive, 
and  receiving  them  indicates  that  IBM 
recognizes  the  many  successes  we 
have  had  working  together  over  the 
years,"  John  A.  Brighton,  executive 
vice  president  and  provost,  said. 

According  to  J.  Gary  Augustson, 
executive  director  of  the  University's 
Computer  and  Information  Systems, 
IBM  was  interested  in  spreading  the 
SUR  funds  to  as  many  proposals  as 
possible  this  year.  "Our  researchers 
responded  quickly  with  high-quality 
proposals,  and  IBM  has  demonstrated 


again  that  it  is  pleased  with  the  way 
Penn  State  has  handled  this  program  " 
AH  of  the  equipment  awarded  under 
the  SUR  program  was  to  be  installed 
by  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
in  August. 

IBM  developed  the  SUR  Grant  Pro- 
gram in  1992  to  maintain  its  technical 
presence  at  a  limited  number  of  major 
research  universities,  based  on  their 
research  capabilities,  established  busi- 
ness relationship  with  IBM  and  the 
extent  to  which  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities are  key  to  IBM. 
The  faculty,  the  research  studies  fund- 
ed and  the  value  of  the  equipment  are: 

—  Michael  Frenklach,  professor  of 
fuels  science  in  the  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences,  "Atomistic 
Studies  of  Energy-Selected  Reactions 
Underlying  Formation  and  Growth  of 


Novel  Electronic  Materials,"  $69,099. 
—  Rangachar  Kasturi,  associate 
professor  of  computer  science  and 
engineering  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, "A  Visual  Information  Man- 
agement System,"  $101,224.  ~ 

—  Jeffrey  S,  Mayer,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  and  computing 
engineering  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, "Reduced  Power  Consump- 
tion in  the  Backlight  System  of  Active- 
Matrix  Liquid  Crystal  Displays," 
$58,747. 

—  Kenneth  M.  Merz,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemical  and  rnolecular  biol- 
ogy in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  et 
al.,  "Simulation  of  Molecular  Sys- 
tems," $188,400.  This  project  also 
includes  more  than  $300,000  in  match- 
ing National  Science  Foundation 
funds  and  an  additional  $125,000  in 


IBM  standard  educational  discount 
funding  for  a  total  project  value  of 
more  than  $600,000. 

—  Alexander  Wolszczan,  professor 
of  astronomy  and  astrophysics,  and 
S.B.  Anderson,  a  postdoctoral  schol- 
ar, Eberly  College  of  Science, 
"Advanced  Parallel  Computing  in  the 
Search  for  Rapidly  Spinning  Neutron 
Stars,"  $204,648. 

—  Barbara  Garrison,  head  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,  et  al.,  "Distributed 
High  Performance  Computing," 
$422,800.  This  is  a  joint  proposal  with 
Material  Sciences,  Chemistry  and  the 
Center  for  Academic  Computing. 
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Nfew  theory  on  cell  wall  growth  could  upset 
long-held  scientific  views  on  the  subject 


University 

researchers  shed 

new  light  on  a 

long-perplexing 

biological  mystery 


Anew  discovery  revealing  how 
plant  cell  walls  grow  could 
overturn  a  theory  held  by  biol- 
ogists for  over  half  a  century,  accord- 
ing to  research  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Natiotial  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  University  biologists 
Simon  McQueen-Mason,  postdoctor- 
al fellow,  and  Daniel  J.  Cosgrove, 
professor  of  biology. 

The  research  sheds  new  light  on  a 
long-perplexing  biological  mystery: 
what  is  going  on  inside  the  cell  wall 
that  makes  it  simultaneously  as  rigid 
as  steel  yet  so  massively  expandable 
it  can  extend  as  the  cell  grows  up  to 
1,000  times  in  volume  during  its  Hfe- 
time? 

According  to  the  long-held  theory, 
cell  walls  can  grow  only  after  strong 
covalent  chemical  bonds  holding 
together  the  wall  components  are  per- 
manently broken.  The  new  research 
indicates  that  growth  actually  occurs 
after  the  temporary  physical  disrup- 
tion of  the  wall's  weaker  hydrogen 
bonds. 

"A  major  breakthrough  appears  to 
have  been  achieved,"  said  Lincoln 
Taiz,  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Cruz 
and  an  expert  on  cell  walls  and  plant 
growth,  in  a  commentary  pubhshed 
on  the  Penn  State  research  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  journal. 

The  study  shows  how  expansins, 
a  novel  family  of  proteins  first  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Cosgrove's  research 
group  in  1992,  relax  the  stresses  in  the 
walls  of  growing  plant  cells.  These 
stresses  may  be  up  to  1,000  times 
greater  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
Dr.  Cosgrove  explained. 

"We  now  have  discovered  the  bio- 
chemical mechanism  by  which 
expansins  cause  stress  relaxation  in 
plant  cell  walls,"  he  said.  Specifically, 
Dr.  Taiz  explained,  the  research 
reveals  for  the  first  time  the  "identity 
of  the  chemical  bonds  that  have  to  be 
broken  for  stress  relaxation  to  occur." 

The  cell  wall's  strength  comes 
from  its  microscopic  structure,  a  mat 


Daniel  Cosgrove,  profes 
physiology. 


r  of  biology  and  June  Shi,  graduate  student  in  plant 
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of  tough,  thin  cellulose  crystals 
trapped  in  a  tangle  of  long  polymer 
chains.  For  decades,  researchers  have 
tried  to  discover  the  identity  of  the 
molecule  that  causes  the  polymer 
chains  to  loosen  their  glue-like  grip 
on  the  crystals.  They  believed  the 
action  of  the  elusive  mystery  mole- 
cule enables  the  cell  wall  to  expand, 
giving  the  plant  cell  room  to  grow. 
Knowing  that  an  acid  environ- 
ment accelerates  the  growth  of  plant 
cells,  they  suspected  this  molecule  to 
be  an  enzyme  whose  function  was 
controlled  by  the  pH  value  in  the 
wall.  The  enzyme,  they  believed, 
chemically  disintegrated  the  polymer 
chains  by  breaking  apart  the  strong, 
covajent,  chemical  bonds  holding  its 
atoms  together.  But  after  more  than 
60  years  of  research,  "no  one  could 
ever  identify  the  specific  enzyme," 


Dr.  Cosgrove  said,  until  his  research 
identified  the  expansin  protein  two 
years  ago. 

"What  we  have  shown  now  is 
how  expansins  work  —  by  disrupting 
the  weaker  hydrogen  bonds  between 
the  atoms,"  Dr.  Cosgrove  said,  rather 
than  the  strong  covalent  bonds  scien- 
tists had  long  believed  were  disrupt- 
ed during  cell-wall  growth.  He 
explains  that  hydrogen  bonds  in  the 
world  of  atoms  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  sticky-note.  'They  are  easy  to 
pull  apart  and  easy  to  stick  back 
together  again." 

"Expansins  seem  to  cause  physical 
slippage  between  the  components  of 
the  cell  wall  rather  than  a  chemical 
reaction,"  Dr.  Cosgrove  said.  His 
research  suggests  that  expansins  dis- 
rupt the  hydrogen  bonding  between 
the  cellulose  crystals  and  the  polymer 


matrix  in  plant  cell  walls,  allowing 
the  components  to  briefly  slip  past 
each  other,  tlien  quickly  clamp  tightly 
together  again. 

This  process,  he  believes,  relaxes 
the  stresses  between  the  cell-wall 
components,  resulting  in  a  permanent 
expansion  of  the  cell  wall. 

"It's  analogous  to  breaking  in  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,"  Dr.  Taiz  said.  As 
soon  as  the  cell  walls  relax,  pressures 
in  the  plant  cell  begin  to  build  up 
again  and  the  process  is  repeated 
over  and  over  throughout  the  cell's 
growth.  "If  shoes  could  do  this,  one 
pair  would  last  a  lifetime." 

Drs.  Cosgrove  and  McQueen- 
Mason  made  the  discovery  by  testing 
their  expansins  on  paper,  a  simple 
material  made  from  plant  cell  walls, 
rather  than  on  actual  plant-cell  walls, 
which  Dr.  Taiz  describes  as  being 
"bewildering  complex." 

Because  the  strength  of  paper  is 
known  to  result  from  hydrogen  bond- 
ing, they  reasoned  that  if  expansin 
proteins  altered  hydrogen  bonds  they 
would  %veaken  the  mechanical 
strength  of  paper.  They  compared 
the  effect  of  expansins  with  the  effect 
of  cellulase,  a  hydrolytic  enzyme  that 
cuts  through  polymer  chains  in  a 
chemical  reaction,  permanently 
breaking  covalent  bonds  between 
atoms. 

"There  were  big  differences 
between  cellulase  and  expansin  action 
in  extension  and  stress- relaxation 
tests,"  Dr.  Cosgrove  said.  "Treatment 
with  cellulase  caused  massive  degra- 
dation of  the  paper,  whereas 
expansins  merely  caused  slippage 
between  the  paper  fibers. 

"In  all  cases  that  we  have  tested," 
he  added,  "expansins  seem  to  be 
altering  the  stress-relaxation  proper- 
ties of  paper  in  a  unique  way,  quite 
different  from  the  action  of  hydrolase 
enzymes  like  cellulase." 

Dr.  Cosgrove  said  the  research 
gives  "direct  evidence  that  our 
expansin  proteins  are  able  to  disrupt 
the  hydrogen  bonding  between  cell- 
wall  polymers." 

Dr.  McQueen-Mason  and  Dr.  Cos- 
grove plan  to  publish  the  results  of 
more  recent  experiments  on  intact 
plant  cell  walls,  which  they  say  lend 
further  support  for  their  model  of 
expansin  action. 

Because  this  research  shows  that 
expansins  have  a  unique  effect  on 
coated  commercial  papers.  Dr.  Cos- 
grove said  they  may  prove  useful  in 
paper  processing  and  recycling. 

This  research  was  supported  by 
grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  McKnight  Foun- 
dation. 

—  Barbara  K.  Kennedy 
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Obituaries 


Floyd  B.  Fischer,  vice  president  emeritus  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  died  Aug.  5.  He  was  78. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  a  1937  graduate  of  Penn  State, 
earning  a  bachelor's  degree  in  agriculture  and  bio- 
logical chemistry.  After  working  for  four  years  in 
industry,  he  joined  the  University's  Continuing  Edu- 
cation staff  as  an  assistant  district  representative 
under  the  engineering-science  management  defense 
training  (later  war  training)  program.  He  became 
associate  director  for  administration  in  1959  and 
director  of  Continuing  Education  in  1964.  He  was 
designated  a  vice  president  in  1971  and  upon  his 
retirement  in  1979  he  held  the  rank  of  vice  president 
emeritus  and  professor  of  education  emeritus. 

EHiring  the  15  years  of  Mr.  Fischer's  administra- 
tion, the  E>ivision  of  Continuing  Education  won  more 
than  40  honors  for  outstanding  and  innovative  pro- 
grams. At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  program  had 
grown  to  include  more  than  125,000  students  at  200 
locations,  and  he  was  recognized  nationally  as  a  pow- 
erful spokesman  for  providing  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  members  of  society  through  continuing 
education.  Under  his  direction,  the  Uruversit/s  Con- 
tinuing Education  program  received  many  honors 
and  awards,  including  the  top  national  award  for  the 
most  innovative  program  in  1974, 1975  and  1977. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  instnunental  in  developing  the 
Keller  Conference  Center  (1964),  which  serves — in 
addition  to  hosting  conferences — as  statewide  head- 
quarters for  the  University's  continuing  education 
operations.  He  also  played  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Penn  State  campuses  at  McKeesport, 
Scranton,  Berks,  York  and  New  Kensington.  Under 
his  guidance,  many  new  programs  were  initiated. 
Among  these  were  the  Pen^^sylvania  Techi\ical  Assis- 
tance Program,  a  unique  system  of  technology  trans- 
fer to  aid  industries,  public  agencies  and  communi- 
ties; a  management  development  service;  a 
coordiriating  council  for  continuing  education  in 
health  care  fields;  educational  services  for  diploma 
schools  of  nursing,  and  public  television  station 

wpsx-xy. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  active  in  leadership  roles  in 
numerous  professional  orgaixizations,  including  the 
National  University  Extension  Association,  as  presi- 
dent (1971-72);  the  Council  on  Extension,  National 
Association  of  State  Uruversities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges; the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  Adult 
Education;  and  tiie  American  Society  of  Engineering 
Education. 

The  author  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  continu- 
ing education,  he  also  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
special  awards  and  honors,  including  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Peruisylvania  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education;  the  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  from   Lycoming  College;  and  the 


National  Univereity  Extension  Association's  highest 
honor  for  exceptional  leadership. 

In  1986,  Mr.  Fischer  was  named  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Campaign  for  Penn  State, 
the  six-year  effort  that  raised  $352  million  in  private 
funds  for  academic  programs.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Centre  County  region  of  the  nation- 
al campaign  committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
PENNTAP  Advisofy  Council  and  served  for  several 
years  on  the  boards  of  C-COR  Electronics  Inc.,  Scien- 
tific Systen\s  Inc.  and  the  former  United  Federal  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  a  member  of  the  National  Devel- 
opment Council,  Perm  State's  highest  volunteer  advi- 
sory body.  He  and  Mrs,  Fischer,  an  alunma  of  the 
University's  class  of  1937,  were  members  of  the 
Mount  Nittany  Society,  which  recognizes  the  highest 
level  of  personal  giving  to  Penn  State.  They  also  were 
life  members  of  the  University's  Alumni  Association 
and  were  members  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Qub  Adviso- 
ry Council's  executive  committee 

The  Fischers  were  noted  for  their  philanthropic 
activities  at  the  University,  including  a  major  gift  in 
1987  to  endow  graduate  fellowships  in  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  and  Education,  and  an  endowed 
scholarship  fund  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
These  included  the  Floyd  B.  Fischer  Fellowship  in 
Adult  Education,  and  the  Paul  F.  Anderson  Fellow- 
ship in  Electrical  Engineering,  named  in  honor  of 
Naomi  Fischer's  father,  a  1914  Penn  State  graduate  in 
electrical  engineering.  The  Naomi  A.  Fischer  Scholar- 
ship in  Liberal  Arts  aids  capable  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  are  committed  to  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  who  need  help  to  attain  either  a  master's  or 
a  doctoral  degree. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Floyd  B. 
Fischer  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Adult  Education  in 
the  CoUege  of  Education,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Gerald  John  Stout,  retired  professor  of  horticulture, 
died  July  30.  He  was  93. 

A  graduate  of  Michigan  State  Uruversity  with 
bachelor  of  science  and  master  of  science  degrees  in 
chemistry,  plant  physiology  and  horticulture,  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  horticulture  and  soil  physics 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Stout  taught  for  three  years  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  From  1929  to  1947,  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  horticultural  manufactures  at  Perm 
State. 

From  1947  to  1958,  he  served  as  associate  profes- 
sor and  professor  of  horticulture  and  food  technolo- 
gy at  the  Uruversity  of  Florida.  He  returned  to  Penn 
State  in  1958  as  a  research  associate  for  the  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Department.  He  retired  in  1961. 


United  Way 
Day  of  Caring  set 

University  faculty  and  staff  members  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  Centre  County  United  Way 
Day  of  Caring  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13. 

You  can  help  kick  off  the  1994  Centre  County  Unit- 
ed Way  Campaign  by  volunteering  a  vacation  day  and 
your  time  to  provide  hands-on  assistance  to  United 
Way  agencies. 

Projects  for  Penn  Staters  include: 

#  Red  Cross,  State  College,  conduct  a  mock  disaster 


•  Strawberry  Fields,  State  College,  general  land- 
scape maintenance. 

•  Women's  Resource  Center,  State  College,  water- 
proof fence  and  playground  equipment;  renovate 
garage  for  storage;  general  landscape  maintenance. 

•  Voluntary  Action  Center,  Penns  Valley,  variety  of 
outdoor  projects  related  to  establishment  of  an  environ- 
mental area. 

•  Hemlock  Girl  Scout  Council,  Camp  Golden  Pond, 
Petersburg,  exterior  and  interior  painting  of  camp  build- 
ings. 

Project  details  and  other  information  are  available 
from  Centre  County  Uruted  Way,  117  E.  Beaver  Ave., 
State  College,  PA  16801.  Telephone  238-8283.  Pre-sign- 
up  is  required. 


«  Day  of  Caring  « 

Tuesday,  Sept.  13, 1994 


Department: 
Campus  Address: 
Campus  Phone: 
Home  Address: 
Home  Phone:    


(Rank  preference  in  projects  from  1  to  5,  with  1 

being  first  choice.) 

Q  Red  Cross 

Q  Strawberry  Fields 

□  Women's  Resource  Center 

□  Voluntary  Action  Center 

a  Hemlock  Girl  Scout  Council 
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Reopened  Bookstore  sports  flexible  design 

Flexibility  is  the  key  to  the  new-look  Penn 
State  Bookstore  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

"University  bookstores  cater  to  different 
clientele  —  students,  faculty,  alumni,  par- 
ents —  and  they  need  flexibility  to  service 
them  effectively,"  said  Steve  Falke,  region- 
al manager  of  the  Perm  State  Bookstore  Sys- 
tem, now  operated  under  a  management 
services  contract  with  Barnes  &  Noble. 

"In  redesigning  the  bookstore,  with  reg- 
ister stations  throughout  the  store  and  the 
ability  to  change  floor  plans  quickly,  we 
think  we  have  the  needed  flexibility  both 
with  our  new  facility  and  our  staff." 

The  interior  renovations  to  the  book- 
store were  funded  by  Barnes  &  Noble,  while 
a  new  entryway  was  completed  using  Uni- 
versity Bookstores  reserve  funds. 

According  to  Mr.  Falke,  one  of  the  key 
elements  of  the  renovations  was  to  open  to 
the  bookstore  to  the  "natural  side  of  the 
University," 

"The  project  enabled  us  to  open  onto  the 
HUB  lawn,  providing  an  entryway  onto  the 
campus.  We'll  keep  the  existing  north 
entryway  and  we  expect  to  have  students 
migrating  through  the  building. 

"But  we  will  use  and  enhance  the  new 
entryway  as  we  go  along.  The  building  has 
begged  for  an  entryway  here.  It's  a  beauti- 
ful window  to  the  campus." 

Patrons  entering  the  bookstore  — 
through  either  entryway  —  will  immediate- 
ly be  confronted  with  a  different  look. 

"When  we  worked  with  the  University 
on  what  the  bookstore  should  be,  a  couple 
of  issues  were  raised,"  Mr.  Falke  said.  "The 
faculty,  for  example,  felt  that  the  old  book- 
store had  been  too  cluttered  with  non-book 
items. 

"Now,  when  you  walk  into  the  book- 
store,  you   are   confronted    with   books. 

That's  an  important  part  of  what  Penn  State     "'"^^  University  Booksiore  al  University  Paik  has  reopened  wi 
is.   Other  segments  of  the  store  are  impor 
tant,  but  the  mission  of  Penn  State  is  edu 
cation.  If  s  a  critical  part  of  the  bookstore's 
image." 

The  new  bookstore,  designed  along  the  lines  of  Barnes 
&  Noble's  "superstores,"  also  features  an  extensive  art  and 
engineering  supply  department,  that  Mr.  Falke  believes  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  a  New  York  Times  and  "new 
and  notable"  best  sellers  departments;  a  University  authors 
section;  a  Penn  State  clothing  area,  and  a  new  shipping, 
receiving  and  storage  area  in  the  basement. 

"That  warehouse  part  of  the  bookstore  had  been  in  a 
remote  building,"  Mr.  Falke  noted.  "Now  that  it  is  in- 
house  we  can  stock  more  quickly  and,  again,  be  more  flex- 
ible." 

To  introduce  the  University  community  to  the  new 
bookstore,  a  "Grand  Re-opening  Reception"  will  be  held 
from  3  to  7  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  9.  The  reception  will  feature 


Open  for  business 


look  that  should 
provide  better  service  to  its  customers.  Here,  customers  use  one  of  several  new  regis- 
ter stations  located  throughout  the  store.  A  "Grand  Re-Opening  Reception'  is  planned 
for  Friday.  Sept.  9  from  3  to  7  p.m. 

Photo;  Greg  Grieco 

a  Blue  Band  string  quartet,  refreshments  from  Housing  and 
Food  Services,  and  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  at  4:30  p.m. 

"We  want  people  to  see  what  we've  done  and  reac- 
quaint  them  with  the  bookstore  and  the  staff,"  said  Mr. 
Falke,  who  previously  managed  a  university  bookstore  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  for  Barnes  &  Noble. 

"Much  of  the  credit  for  our  new  operation  goes  to  Tom 
Bauer,  University  Park  Bookstore  manager,  and  his  staff. 
Most  of  the  previous  bookstore  employees  have  joined 
Barnes  &  Noble  and  we're  really  excited  about  working 
with  them.  They  have  great  experience  and  they're  a  great 
group  of  people." 
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Awards  go  out  for 

innovative 
teaching  projects 

Seven  teaching  projects,  ranging 
from  professional  actor  training  to 
the  cultures  of  Asia,  and  involving 
36  faculty  members,  have  been 
selected  to  receive  support 
through -the  Provost's  Awards  for 
Collaborative  Instruction  and  Cur- 
ricular  Innovation. 

The  program,  now  in  its  third 
year,  is  intended  to  recognize  out- 
standing collaborative  teaching 
efforts  of  faculty  who  also  have 
demonstrated  strengths  as  schol- 
ars and  researchers.  Focus  is  on 
faculty  who  as  a  group  have  devel- 
oped innovative  curricular  or 
instructional  techniques  or  made 
other  special  contributions  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
teaching. 

The  award  consists  of  salary 
supplements  in  addition  to  those 
given  through  merit  evaluation. 
Projects  recognized  were  selected 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  facul- 
ty and  administrators  from  among 
those  submitted  by  deans  and 
campus  executive  officers  this 
spring. 

Collaborative  projects  receiv- 
ing awards  are: 

■  MFA  Professional  Actor 
Training 

Faculty  work  as  a  tag  team  on 
each  student.  Often  they  are  in 
each  other's  classrooms,  working 
with  talent  and  force  at  a  level 
unique  in  academic  training  pro- 
grams. Each  student  receives  six 
hours  of  acting  studio  weekly,  sup- 
ported by  four  or  five  hours  of 
voice  and  movement.  The  team 
approach  has  created  a  group  of 
students  with  a  high  level  of  confi- 
dence in  their  training  and  ability, 
eager  for  constructive  criticism, 
and  evolving  as  artists  and  people. 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
faculty  Michael  Connolly, 
Manuel  Duque,  Barry  Kur, 
Richard  Nichols,  and  Jane  Ridley. 
■  Collaborative  Instruction 
and  Learning  of  Written  and 
Oral  Communication  Skills  in 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences 

An  existing  thesis  requirement 
in  the  Department  of  Geosciences 
has  been  used  to  construct  a 
unique  course  offering  that  builds 
student  expertise  and  confidence 

See  "Teaching"  on  page  5 
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New  members  join  Committee  on  Lesbian, 
Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity  to  improve  climate 


Thirteen  new  members  have  been  appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lesbian,  Gay  &  Bisexual  Equity  by  Vice  Provost  for 
Educational  Equity  James  B.  Stewart. 

The  mission  of  the  cominittee  is  to  improve  the  climate  for 
diversity  within  the  University  and  to  deal  with  issues  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  members  of  the 
University  community. 

New  members  are:  Natalie  Croll,  assistant  director, 
Health  Promotion  and  Education;  Nancy  Evans,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education;  Baiba  Briedis,  coordinator  for  grants  and 
conducts.  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Marilyn  Easbridge,  assis- 
tant professor  of  exercise  and  sport  science,  and  Gary  Fosmire, 
associate  professor  of  human  development  and  women's  stud- 
Also  named:  Joseph  Marchesani,  assistant  professor,  Perm 
State  McKeesport;  Craig  Millar,  associate  vice  president  for 
student  senices;  Sue  Rankin,  head  coach,  women's  softball; 
David  Weidner,  instructor/ facilitator.  Team  Decision  Center, 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education;  Dan  Trevino,  assistant 
dean  of  minority  affairs.  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  Holly  Bemiss  and  Josh  Griimell,  undergradu- 
ate students. 


"As  we  look  forward  to  the  new  academic  year,  we  hope 
to  continue  the  projects  already  in  progress  such  as  the  devel- 
opment and  distribution  of  a  resource  directory;  movement 
toward  the  implementation  of  domestic  partner  benefits;  the 
integration  of  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  scholarship  into  the 
curriculum,  and  the  continuation  of  educational  workshops  at 
the  campuses,"  said  Anthony  D'Augelli,  professor  of  human 
development,  and  chair  of  the  committee. 

New  projects  for  the  committee  include  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Support  Network.  The 
network  is  an  opportunity  for  members  of  the  University 
community  to  visibly  show  their  support  for  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

To  initiate  the  activities  for  the  academic  year,  the  com- 
mittee is  co-hosting  with  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Edu- 
cational Equity  and  the  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Graduate 
Student  Coalition  a  Welcoming  Reception  for  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  members  of  the  University  community  and  their 
alhes.  The  reception  will  be  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Sept.  9,  at 
the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

For  more  information  about  the  committee  and  its  activi- 
ties or  about  the  reception,  call  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost 


Expanding  the  pipeline  for  women 


The  institute  will  coordinate  existing  and  new  activities 
!  and  engineering  and  communicate 


Despite  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first  person  ever  to  ■ 
two  Nobel  Prizes,  one  in  physics  and  one  in  chemistry, 
entist  Marie  Curie  still  was 
denied  membership  to  the  all- 
male  French  Academie  des  Sci- 

— Ellen  Swallow  Richards, 

a  pioneer  in  environmental  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  was 
denied  an  earned  doctoral 
degree  in  chemistry  from  MIT. 

—Lillian  Moller  Gilbreth, 
a  pioneer  in  modem  industrial 
engineering,  received  far  less 
credit  for  her  ground-breaking 
work  in  psychology  and 
motion  study  than  her  hus- 
band, Frank. 

Today's  women  scientists 
and  engineers  may  have  trav- 
eled slightly  farther  along  the 
road  than  these  pioneers,  but 
the  road  remains  rocky  for 
women  students,  faculty  and 
researchers.  Penn  State  is 
addressing  the  issue  by  creat- 
ing a  University-wide  program 
titled  Women  in  the  Sciences 
and  Engineering  (WISE)  Insti-    WISE  netWOrk 

^'^''M.fi«r,.ii.,   .^A      »   n  ^'^^  Network  Executive  Committee  members  (from  i-r).  Sharon  Luck,  associate  director.  WISE  Insti- 

Nationally   and    at   Penn    lute;  Jean  Landa  Pytel,  assistant  dean  for  Student  Services.  College  of  Engineering;  Londa 

btate,  women  are  still  under-    Schiebinger.  professor  of  history  and  "-- 

represented  in  many  scientific    associate  professor  of  animal  science 
and    technical    fields,"    John    ing,  chair  of  WISE  Network. 
Brighton,  provost  and  execu- 
tive    vice     president,     said. 

"Although  women  comprise  45  percent  of  the  work  force, 
only  16  percent  are  employed  as  scientists  and  engineers, 
according  to  1990  National  Science  Foundation  figures. 
And  that  16  percent  is  concentrated  in  psychology,  and  the 
social  and  life  sciences. 

'The  institute  represents  an  innovative  approach  to 
cross-<iisciplinary  interaction  among  engineers,  humanists, 
scientists  and  social  scientists  with  an  interest  in  helping 
Penn  State  attain  its  goal  of  becoming  a  more  diverse  insti- 
tution. The  ultimate  goal  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
1  and  improve  the  climate  for  women  working  in 


/omen's  studies,  director,  WISE  Institute;  Gabriella  Varga, 
and  h^ary  Jane  Irwin,  professor  of  computer  science  and  engi 


these  fields." 


■     Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

information  throughout  the  University  system.  There 
already  are  several  initiatives  within  individual  University 
units  to  assist  and  enhance  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
women  undergraduate  and  graduate  stijdents. 

^'We  believe  that  WISE  is  unique  nationally,"  Londa 
Schiebinger,  director  and  professor  of  history  and  wom- 
en's studies,  said.  "The  institute  combines  research  about 
and  intervention  programs  for  women  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering.  Many  colleges  and  universities  have  one  or 
the  other  or  both  such  programs,  but  they  often  are  work- 
See  "WISE"  on  page  3 


Gay/lesbian 

lecture  series  to 

open  Sept.  15 

The  Contemporary  Scholarship  on 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Lives  lecture 
series  begins  its  sixth  season  with  a 
presentation  by  James  D.  Woods, 
writer  and  assistant  professor  of 
communications  at  the  College  of 
Staten  Island,  City  University  of 
New  York.  He  will  speak  at  4  p.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  15,  in  the  HUB 
Assembly  Room. 

As  the  opening  lecture.  Dr. 
Woods  will  speak  on  "Sexuality  in 
the  Workplace:  Unique  Dilemmas 
for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Profession- 
als." All  lectures  in  this  series  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Woods  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  Harvard  Business 
Revieiv,  The  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Nezvsday,  among  other 
publications,  and  is  the  author  of 
The  Corporate  Closet:  The  Profession- 
al lives  of  Gay  Men  in  America,  and 
currently  is  co-authoring  the  book 
Human  Sexualiti/:  An  Introduction. 

Other  speakers  in  the  series  are: 

—  Robyn  T.  Ochs,  writer  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Boston  Bisexual 
Women's  Network,  at  4  p.m.  Tues- 
day, Oct.  n,  in  the  HUB  Assembly 
Room. 

—  Angela  M.  PaHatucci,  associate 
investigator.  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, at  4  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  14,  in 
101  Agricultural  Sciences  Building. 

—  Ceryl  Dunye,  film  and  video 
performance  artist  of  Philadelphia, 
at  4  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  30.  The 
location  will  be  announced  later. 

—  William  Leap,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  American  Univer- 
sity, at  4  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  in 
the  HUB  Assembly  Room. 

—  Deborah  Kass,  visual  artist 
from  New  York,  at  4  p.m.  Monday, 
April  3,  in  the  HUB  Assembly 
Room. 

—  Sara  Lucia  Hoagland,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois University,  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  4,  in  the  HUB  Gallery 
Lounge. 

The  Contemporary  Scholarship 
on  Lesbian  and  Gay  Lives  is  a  lec- 
ture series  sponsored  by  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Planning  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  Human 
Development  and  Family  Studies, 
coordinated  by  Anthony  R. 
D'Augelli,  professor  of  human 
development  and  family  studies, 
and  Sallie  McCorkle,  assistant 
professor  of  art  in  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts.  It  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  African/African  American 
Studies  Department,  the  Center  for 
Women  Stijdents,  the  Paul  Robe- 
son Cultural  Center,  the  School  of 
Communications,  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts  and  the  Women's 
Studies  Program. 
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New  course  to  look  at  Mercer  County's  Black  roots 


The  Perm  State  Shenango  Campus  is  offering  a  new 
workshop  this  fall,  "People  in  Search  of  Opportuni- 
ty: The  African-American  Experience  in  Mercer 
County,"  on  Tuesdays,  Oct.  11  to  Nov.  15. 

The  course,  designed  for  teachers,  youth  advis- 
ers, tutors,  activities  coordinators,  educators,  and 
parents,  will  provide  background  material  in  prepa- 
ration for  discussion  of  the  traveling  historical  exhib- 
it featuring  local  African-Americans  which  will 
begin  in  the  spring  1995. 

The  workshops  span  the  local  African- American 
experience  from  Uie  early  19th  century  to  the  present 
through  slide  presentations,  oral  accounts,  docu- 


mentation and  discussion.  A  few  of  the  course  dis- 
cussions will  include:  "The  Underground  Railroad 
and  the  Abolitionist  Movement,"  "The  Black  Fami- 
ly in  Slavery  and  in  Freedom,"  and  "An  Industrial 
Heritage." 

The  ii\structor,  Roland  C.  Barksdale-Hall,  head 
librarian  at  Penn  State  Shenango,  is  the  national  vice 
president  of  history  for  the  Afro-American  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Society  (AAHGS)  and  execu- 
tive director  of  Western  Permsylvania  AAHGS. 

Deadline  for  registration  is  Sept.  29.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Continuing  Education  Office  at 
983-5840/5843  or  800-367-2211. 


WISE 


Open  forum  on  women's  issues  set  for  September 


Penn  State  Harrisburg's  Downtown  Center  is  pre- 
senting an  open  forum  on  issues  related  to  relation- 
ships between  majority  and  minority  women. 

The  forum,  "Majority  and  Minority  Women  — 
Facing  our  Racial  Differences  Together,"  will  be 
presented  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.. 
14,  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  at  the 


center,  234  N.  Third  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Issues  to  be  discussed  include  communication 
styles  and  differences  in  the  life  experiences  of 
majority  and  minority  women.  Irene  Baird,  direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Enrichment  Center,  will  serve  as 
discussion  leader. 


Cultural 
Assumptions 
that 

Underlie 
TQM  in 
Japan  and 
America  — 
Part  I 


Are  the  Japanese  more  likely  than  Americans  to 
expect  their  meetings  to  begin  and  end  on  time? 

How  many  American  companies  design 
employee  TQM  training  curriculum  by  age  group 
and  assume  that  people  start  at  the  beginning  and 
will  stay  through  all  stages? 

Are  Japanese  employers  more  likely  than 
Americans  to  place  greater  importance  on  their 
relationships  with  their  employees? 

Many  of  the  cultural  assumptions  that  underlie 
total  quality  management  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  discussed  in  'Total  Quahty  for  Ameri- 
cans," by  Elizabeth  Holmes,  in  Jss»es  &  Observa- 
tions, a  quarterly  publication  of  the  Center  for  Cre- 
ative Leadership.  Dr.  Holmes,  a  senior  program 
associate  in  the  Leadership  Innovations  Group  at 
the  center,  notes  four  underlying  assumptions  that 
are  the  basis  of  TQM  that  she  observed  on  a  visit  to 
Japan  last  year:  precision,  continuity,  order,  and 
relationship.  None  of  these  values,  she  argues,  are 
primary  for  Americans  in  the  way  they  are  for  the 
Japanese. 

The  Japanese  commitment  to  continuity,  for 
example,  is  striking.  Quality  and  quality  concepts 
are  represented  as  a  continuous  process,  from  the 
concepts  of  Frederick  Taylor,  to  quality  controL  to 
quality  assurance,  to  zero  defects,  to  total  quaUty 
for  customer  satisfaction,  to  the  current  effort  — 
called  "total  productivity  movement"  —  aimed  at 
preventing  mistakes.  When  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  talk  about  managerial  initiatives— such 


as  management  by  objectives,  quality  circles,  or 
zero  defects,  to  name  just  three  —  we  tend  to  see 
them  as  temporary  —  a  "flavor  of  the  month."  We 
view  each  one  as  a  finite  approach  to  management 
that  either  works  or  does  pot,  and  we  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  additive,  continuous  improvement 
efforts  to  create  a  more  effective  organization  over 
time.  Similarly,  the  concept  of  a  CQl  curriculum 
extending  over  27  years  of  a  person's  career  would 
strike  us  as  unrealistic.  In  Japan  it  is  the  reality. 

As  an  example  of  the  Japanese  desire  for  order. 
Dr.  Holmes  states  that  as  a  guest  in  Japan  she  was 
always  led  to  the  seat  farthest  away  from  the  door, 
so  that  when  she  rose  to  leave  the  hosts  could  arrive 
at  the  door  first.  Precision  was  demonstrated  in  the 
detailed  itinerary  that  was  prepared  by  her  Japan- 
ese hosts.  Every  aspect  of  the  visit,  every  person 
she  was  to  see,  and  the  precise  maimer  in  which  she 
would  traveL  was  arranged  ahead  of  time  for  her. 
In  America,  such  systematic,  structured  approach- 
es, particularly  around  social  behavior,  feel  too 
restrictive. 

The  Japanese  place  great  importance  on  rela- 
tionships, says  Dr.  Holmes.  Tliey  feel  that  the 
employer-employee  relationship  should  be  long 
term,  and  they  take  great  pains  to  maintain  it.  In 
the  U.S.,  relationships  are  more  transient.  We  are 
far  more  likely  to  change  jobs  and  cities  often. 
Japanese  CEOs  hesitate  to  hire  someone  who  has 
had  more  than  three  jobs  in  his  or  her  career.  That 
would  rule  out  the  vast  majority  of  our  work  force 
before  they  reach  age  30. 

Next  CQl  Update:  If  we  are  to  create  and  sus- 
tain Continuous  Quality  Improvement  in  America, 
our  challenge  is  to  identify  assumptions  that  hold  a 
comparable  place  in  our  culture  and  that  can  be 
related  to  quality.  In  the  Sept.  22  Intercom,  the  four 
suggested  by  !>.  Holmes  will  be  identified  and 
illustrated. 


For  more  information,  please  contact  the  CQl  Cen- 
ter, 863-8721;  Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive  direc- 
tor; Carol  L.  Everett,  assistant  director. 


continued  from  page  2 

ing  in  isolation. 

"In  the  research  area,  for  example,  one  problem 
is  that  the  humanists  and  social  scientists  are  not 
talking  to  the  professional  women  scientists  and 
engineers  who  face  subtle  forms  of  discrimination 
on  a  daily  basis.  We  hope  that  WISE  will  be  able  to 
stimulate  dialogue  between  these  two  groups,  pro- 
viding more  accurate  information  about  persistent 
barriers  and  models  for  success." 

"Intervention  programs,  such  as  juruor  high  and 
high  school  science  programs  for  girls,  are  prevalent 
at  schools  and  universities,  but  we  need  more  eval- 
uation about  their  effectiveness,"  Sharon  Jadmak 
Luck,  associate  director  of  the  institute,  added. 

"We  want  to  find  out  what  has  been  successful, 
what  has  made  these  efforts  effective  and  integrate 
those  factors  into  activities  across  the  University." 

Other  goals  for  the  institute  include  assisdng 
and  supporting  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  women 
in  faculty;  staff  and  administrative  positions,  and 
identifying  ways  to  create  a  more  supportive  climate 
across  Penn  State  for  women  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  idea  for  the  institute  emerged  from  an  insti- 
tutional action  plan  developed  at  the  Committee  on 
Institutional  Cooperation  (CIC)  WISE  Conference  in 
1992,  which  included  Big  10  and  other  major 
research  universities.  Penn  State's  WISE  Institute 
will  build  on  and  expand  the  groundwork  devel- 
oped by  the  College  of  Engineering's  Women  in 
Engineering  Program  and  will  bring  together  the 
various  women's  activities  sponsored  by  different 
departments  and  campuses  across  the  University. 

WISE  has  established  a  far-reaching  organiza- 
tion encompassing  students,  faculty,  and  staff  rep- 
resenting science-based  colleges  and  all  campuses, 
and  other  academic,  corporate,  foundation  and  gov- 
ernment representatives. 

The  steering  committee  includes  deans  of  the 
Colleges  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences,  Engineering,  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  and  the  vice  provost 
for  educational  equity.  Deans  Gregory  Geoffrey 
and  Susan  Welch  serve  as  the  initial  co-chairs. 

The  WISE  network,  currently  chaired  by  Mary 
Jane  Irwin,  consists  of  65  members  and  13  ex-officio 
members,  who  will  serve  as  ambassadors  to  units 
across  the  University  and  who  will  be  involved  with 
WISE  activities  and  issues.  The  network  will  meet 
once  a  semester,  with  Sept.  30  set  for  the  fall  1994 
meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  college  and  campus  represen- 
tatives, membership  will  come  from  units  such  as 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems,  University  Health  Services,  the 
Department  of  Public  Information,  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  and  Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion. 

An  advisory  board  will  include  academic,  cor- 
porate, foundation  and  government  representatives. 
The  institute  is  supported  by  central  University  and 
college  funds  and  will  seek  additional  funding  from 
national  foundations,  government  agencies  and  cor- 
porations. 

"Success  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  is  not 
only  a  function  of  motivation  and  ability,  but  also  is 
affected  by  the  classroom,  the  workplace  and  the 
policies  of  an  institution,"  Dr.  Schiebinger  said. 
"Scientists  and  engineers  rely  on  teamwork,  labs, 
organization  and  interaction  in  order  to  do  their 
work.  Through  the  WISE  Institute,  we  strive  to 
ensure  women's  full  participation  in  science  and 
technical  fields." 

Dr.  Schiebinger  or  Ms.  Luck  can  be  contacted  at 
the  WISE  Institute,  510  Classroom  Building,  Univer- 
sity Park,  (814)  865-3342. 
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Penn  State  Berks  Campus  CEO  Frederick  H.  Gaige  standing  in  front  of  an  outdoor 
sculpture  display  on  campus. 


from  the  dusty  plains  of  nepal  to 
the  shaded  green  lawns  of  the 
Penn  State  Berks  Campus  is  qutte  a 
distance,  but  ceo  frederick  h. 
Gaige  finds  no  difhcultes  in  iyb<g 
together  his  experiences  in  these 
very  different  locales. 

'1  have  watched  the  process  of 
nation  building  in  Nepal  for  three 
decades,  and  I  am  fascinated  by  its 
similarities  to  institution  building  in 
this  country,"  Dr.  Gaige  explains.  "In 
both,  leaders  must  be  able  to  articu- 
late a  vision  of  the  future  as  they  seek 
to  generate  support  from  all  of  their 
constituencies." 

Dr.  Gaige's  visits  to  the  Indian 
sub-continent  began  in  1961  when, 
having  earned  two  degrees  in  history, 
a  B.A.  at  Oberlin  and  an  M.A.T.  at 
Brown,  he  decided  he  wanted  "a 
Peace  Corps  experience  before  there 
was  a  Peace  Corps." 

He  spent  two  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bombay,  tutoring  students  in 
history,  and  then  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  earn  his  doctorate  in 
South  Asian  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1970.  In  1966-68, 
he  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Fellow- 
ship to  conduct  research  in  Nepal. 

One  result  of  his  studies  was  a 
book,  Regionalism  and  National  Unity 
in  Nepal,  published  in  1975  by  the 
Universi^  of  California  Press. 

"The  book  was  controversial  in 
Nepal  and  India,"  Dr.  Gaige  says, 
"because  in  it  I  suggested  thai  it  was 


important  for  Nepal's  king  to  become 
more  uiclusive  by  bringing  represen- 
tatives of  various  ethnic  groups, 
including  immigrants  from  India,  into 
his  goverament. 

"That  didn't  happen,  and  in  1990 
there  was  a  revolution.  I  was  asked 
by  the  U-S,  Embassy  to  visit  Nepal 
and,  with  two  other  experts,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  underground  political 
parties  as  they  were  emerging  into  the 
public  light.  The  objective  was  to  pre- 
dict whether  the  Nepali  Congress 
Party,  a  social  democratic  party,  or 
the  Communists  would  win  the  first 
national  election  in  May  1991." 

Because  Dr.  Gaige  knew  many 
local  leaders  from  his  earlier  research, 
he  was  able  to  talk  to  candidates  of 
every  stripe  and  to  attend  pohtical  ral- 
hes  throughout  the  plains  region. 

"After  analyzing  what  we  had 
heard  and  seen  during  our  visit,  we 
predicted  that  the  Congress  Party 
would  win  by  a  slim  margin,  and  it 
did.  Now  the  King  is  only  a  figure- 
head, and  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  support  the  new  Nepalese  govern- 
ment as  it  struggles  to  become  more 
inclusive  of  the  country's  diverse 
racial,  reUgious  and  linguistic  groups 
and  to  preserve  the  newly  created 
democratic  institutions." 

Dr.  Gaige's  overview  of  this 
process  of  nation  building  has,  he 
believes,  provided  him  with  valuable 
lessons  for  his  stewardship  at  Berks. 

"Each  Penn  State  campus,"  he 
explains,  "has  a  number  of  con- 
stituencies that  need  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  partidpation  in  creat- 


Frederick  h.  Gaige 

inclusiveness  is  critical 
to  building  a 
strong  institution 


"The  local  community  has  given  the  campus  more  than  $15  million 

...  and  has  agreed  to  help  us  raise  another  $10  million 

over  the  next  eight  years." 


ing  the  campus  communit)'.  There 
are  students,  faculty,  community 
leaders,  alumni,  and  University  Park 
administrators.  These  groups  are  also 
divided  into  sub-constituencies,  and 
the  challenge  lies  in  bringing  them 
together  in  an  institution -building 
process. 

"My  goal  is  for  all  constituencies 
to  continue  to  refine  a  \ision  for  Berks 
that  goes  well  beyond  a  three-year 
strategic  plan.  V^e  should  think 
about  the  role  of  the  campus  as  a 
unique  and  distinguished  part  of  the 
University  in  the  21st  century." 

Dr.  Gaige  suggests  a  number  of 
factors  that  make  Berks  a  special 
place.  The  campus,  he  points  out,  has 
had  eight  years  of  steady  enrollment 
increases,  and  during  the  past  six 
years,  its  land  area  and  buildings 
have  increased  by  about  40  percent. 
A  residential  campus,  it  is  strategical- 
ly located  near  the  burgeoning  popu- 
lations of  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
and  its  adjoining  states. 

"The  campus  is  very  much  a 
product  of  private  philanthropy,"  Dr. 
Gaige  emphasizes.  "The  local  com- 
munity has  given  the  campus  more 
than  $15,000,000  in  land,  buildings 
and  cash  gifts  since  the  late  1960s  and 
has  agreed  to  help  us  raise  another 
$10,000,000,  mostly  in  endowments, 
over  the  next  eight  years. 

"In  turn,  we  offer  programs  of 
cultural  enrichment  to  the  people  of 
Reading  and  its  surrounding  areas, 
along,  of  course,  with  academic  pro- 
grams and  services  geared  to  the 
region's  particular  economic  needs, 
perhaps  most  notably  in  engineering 
technology  and  agriculture." 

A  visitor  to  the  campus  is  imme- 
diately struck  by  a  display  of  contem- 
porary sculpture  set  among  carefully 
tended  flower  beds  and  wooded 
walks.  This  is  the  sixth  year  that 
Berks  has  sponsored  the  exhibit  dur- 


ing the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
A  campus  art  gallery  offers  rotating 
shows,  while  the  Berks  Summer  The- 
ater is  celebrating  its  twenty-first  year 
with  four  productions. 

Berks  came  into  being  in  1958  as 
a  Penn  State  Center  in  Wyomissing, 
occupying  facilities  formerly  used  by 
its  predecessor,  the  Wyomissing  Poly- 
technic Institute.  In  1972,  it  moved  to 
its  present  site  in  Spring  Township 
and  officially  became  a  campus. 

The  campus's  new  location  pro- 
vided it  with  106  acres  of  rolling 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm  land  and 
woods,  and  the  master  plan  that  was 
prepared  protected  this  habitat. 
Attractively  designed  buildings 
accentuate  the  natural  open  spaces. 

"When  prospective  students  and 
their  parents  visit  and  encounter  the 
beautiful  physical  environment,"  Dr. 
Gaige  says,  "they  tend  to  assume  that 
the  people  here  care  in  the  same  way 
about  students. 

"And  they  are  exactly  right.  Our 
faculty  and  staff  work  extremely  hard 
to  make  Berks  a  welcoming  and  stim- 
ulating place  in  which  to  leam." 

Dr.  Gaige  has  been  at  his  post 
since  1984,  having  previously  served 
as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences at  the  Madison  Campus  of  Faii- 
leigh  Dickinson  University.  His  wife, 
Austra,  is  a  psychotherapist  in  private 
practice. 

They  have  two  daughters,  Mari- 
na, a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  currently 
working  at  WOR  Radio  in  New  York, 
and  Amity,  a  senior  at  Brown,  doing 
honors  in  creative  writing. 
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A  new  view 


The  new  entryway  of  the  University  Bookstore  on  the  University  Park  Campus  was  designed  to  open  the 
bookstore  to  the  "natural  side  of  the  University,"  onto  the  HUB  lawn.  Both  interior  and  exterior  renovations 
were  completed  in  time  for  the  return  ot  students  and  faculty. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Faculty/Staff  Alert 


The  Recreational  Sports  Fitness  Program  presents  the  faculty/staff  fitness  class  schedule  for  fall 
semester  1994.  The  program  officially  began  Sept.  7  and  ends  Dec.  9.  However  participants  may 
register  at  any  time  during  the  semester. 


CLASS 
Aquasize 

DAYS 

MWF      12:10- 

MWF 

TR 

TIME 

2:50  pm. 
5:30-6:30  p.m. 
5:25-6:25  p.m. 

LOCATION 

White  BIdg. 
Natatorium 
White  BIdg. 

FEE 

$35.00 
$40.00 
$35.00 

Steppln'Low         MWF      1 

(A  low  impact  step  aerobic  class) 
TR 

2:10-12:50  p.m. 
5:30-6:30  p.m. 

IM  BIdg. 
White  BIdg. 

$30.00 
$35.00 

Steppin'  Hllo          MWF 

(A  hllo  impact  step  aerobic  class) 

12:10-12:50  pm 

White  BIdg. 

$30.00 

Interval  Step          MWF                    5:30-6:30  p.m. 
(Inten/ats  ofstep  and  muscle  conditioning) 

White  BIdg. 

$40.00 

Bench  Bound 

(A  step  class) 

MWF 

5:20-6:35  p.m. 

IM  BIdg. 

$45.00 

Shape  Up               MWF 

(An  aerobics  class) 

MWF 
MWF 

12:10-12:50  p.m 

12:10-12:50  p.m 
5:20-6:20  p.m. 

While  BIdg. 

Rec  Hall 
IM  BIdg. 

$30.00 

$30.00 
$35.00 

Advanced 
Shape  Up 

MWF 

12:10-12:50  p.m 

IM  BIdg. 

$30.00 

Fitness  Over  40 

MWF 

5:30-6:30  p.m. 

While  BIdg. 

$35.00 

Country  Line 
Dancersize 

TR 

12:15-12:45  p.m 

White  BIdg. 

$20.00 

Wake-Up 
Wellness 

MTWRF 

6:30-7:30  a.m. 

Rec  Hall                   $60-3  mos.,  $110-6 
$200-12  mos. 

Muscle                  T  R 
Conditioning  (Upper  S  lower  body) 

12:10-12:50  p.m 

IM  BIdg. 

$20.00 

Going  South 

(Lower  body 

MWF 
TR 

12:10-12:50  p.m 
12:10-12:50  p.m 

Rec  Hall 
White  BIdg. 

$30.00 
$20.00 

muscle  defining) 


By  appt. 


Any  day,  any  time    IM,  Rec,  White 


Weight  RM 
Orientation 

If  you  wish  to  register  for  any  fitness  classes,  or  have  any  questions,  please  contact  the  Rec 
Sports  Office  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  2  Intramural  BIdg.,  865-5401. 


Teaching 

continued  from  page  1 

in  their  ability  to  communicate  research  results  in  an  effective 
and  professional  manner.  By  incorporating  peer  review-,  train- 
ing in  computer  text  and  graphic  processing,  and  the  videotap- 
ing of  oral  presentations,  the  course  goes  far  beyond  the  normal 
content  of  writing-intensive  classes.  Faculty  members  Shelton 
Alexander,  Albert  Guber,  and  Joseph  Schall. 

■  Geography  500  —  Introduction  to  Geographic 
Research 

The  revised  Geography  500  provides  a  common  basis  for 
discussion  in  a  diverse  discipline  characterized  by  many  wide- 
ly different  subfields.  The  sequence  of  seminars  goes  beyond 
providing  a  simple  history  of  the  discipline  and  an  overview  of 
current  thinking.  It  results  in  a  more  cohesive  cohort  of  incom- 
ing students;  fosters  a  greater  spirit  of  collaboration  and  colle- 
giality;  encourages  students  to  move  ahead  more  rapidly  in  the 
development  of  research  proposals,  and  provides  the  skills  and 
confidence  necessary  for  the  public  pre  presentation  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  faculty  Robert  Crane,  Rodney 
Erickson,  Diana  Liverman,  Deryck  Holdsworth,  Peirce  Lewis, 
and  Alan  Taylor. 

■  Revision  of  Sociology  400  W-Capstone  Course 
Students  in  this  revised  course  apply  sociological  knowledge 
and  theory  from  their  previous  work  to  the  development  of 
researchable  questions.  They  then  carry  out  a  major  research 
project,  using  appropriate  national  survey  data  to  address  these 
questions,  and  then  write  a  research  report.  The  course  also 
contains  a  professional  development  unit  focusing  on  various 
career  options  open  to  young  sociologists.  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  faculty  Gordon  Dejong,  Lauri  Perman,  and  Alan 
Sica. 

■  Computer  Aided  Design  Curriculum  to  Enhance  Visu- 
alization and  Integrate  Analysis 

This  collaborafive  project  introduced  solid  modeling  con- 
cepts and  development  course  materials  to  encourage  student 
design  ideas.  Workshops  informed  other  faculty  and  teaching 
assistants  with  the  new  solid  modeling  tools.  Students  said  that 
the  new  modeling  curriculum  helped  them  to  visualize  objects. 
In  addition,  the  results  suggest  that  the  solid  modeling  curricu- 
lum is  effecfive  in  closing  the  gender  gap  in  spatial  visualiza- 
fion  skills.  College  of  Engineering  faculty  Renata  Engel,  M. 
Nabil  Kallas,  and  Dhushy  Sathianathan. 

■  Program  in  Special  Education 

The  faculty  undertook  a  major  revision  of  the  Program  in 
Special  Education.  The  revised  undergraduate  program  has 
more  simulations  and  projects  that  prepare  students  to  do  what 
pracficing  teachers  should  do.  There  is  more  structured  and 
,  systemafic  experience  with  children  with  disabihties  prior  to 
student  teaching.  The  effect  of  blending  didacHc  instruction 
and  pracfice  throughout  the  curriculum  has  led  to  more  suc- 
cessful experiences  in  student  teaching  and  professional  teach- 
ing. College  of  Education  faculty  Rosalie  Boone,  Anna  Gajar, 
Charles  Hughes,  John  Neisworth,  Kathy  Ruhl,  and  John 
Salvia. 

■  Cultures  of  Asia 

Twelve  academic  courses  were  central  to  the  program,  cou- 
pled with  exhibits,  topical  seminars,  film,  lecture  and  art  series, 
and  various  fesfivals,  performances,  and  field  trips  scheduled 
throughout  the  semester.  The  desire  to  achieve  greater  student 
learning  through  involvement  in  interdisciplinary  study  and 
cultural  diversity  provided  the  impetus.  By  linking  the  cours- 
es around  Asian  topics  and  themes,  and  by  linking  the  courses 
to  a  full  schedule  of  cocurricular  events  and  acHvities,  a  coher- 
ent and  dynamic  curriculum  was  the  result.  Penn  Stale 
Delaware  County  Campus  faculty  Janet  Alwang,  Richard  Bar- 
rett, Elizabeth  Buckmaster,  Phyllis  Cole,  Mary  Gergen,  Robert 
Ginsberg,  Carol  Kessler,  Constance  Kirker,  and  Wayne 
McMullen. 


Washington,  DC/State  College.  Weekend  round  trips  either 
way.  Pay  or  share.  Call  Richard  Devon  at  863-7687. 
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ILectures 


Nutrition  scientist  to 
research  symposium 

The  Department  of  Anthropology 
announces  the  sixth  Paul  T.  Baker  Lec- 
ture, "Social  Environment,  Behavior 
and  Health,"  by  Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw 
of  The  United  Nations  University. 

Dr.  Scrimshaw,  a  leading  investi- 
gator of  food  and  nutrition  science 
and  policy  and  a  member  of  The  Unit- 
ed States  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, will  speak  at  4  p.m.  Monday, 
Oct.  10,  in  101  Kem  Building  at  Uni- 
versity Park. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  ll,at  lOa.min 


lecture  Oct.  10; 
scheduled  Oct.  1 1 

107  Carpenter,  a  symposium  on  cur- 
rent research  in  human  biology  wall  be 
held  for  graduate  shidents.  Students 
will  present  10-15  minute  papers  on 
their  research. 

This  session  is  open  to  students 
from  any  department  at  Perm  State  as 
well  as  students  from  other  universi- 
ties. Abstracts  of  no  more  than  300 
words  must  be  submitted  to  Kenneth 
Weiss  at  409  Carpenter  by  Sept.  10. 
For  more  information,  call  865-2509. 


Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 


Two  Alumni  Fellows  to  visit 
University  Park  Sept.  16 


Two  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences alumni  will  visit  University 
Park  on  Friday,  Sept.  16,  to  meet  with 
faculty  members  and  students  and 
receive  the  Alumni  Fellow  Award  at 
the  college's  annual  Obelisk  Diimer. 

They  are  David  W.  Johnson  Jr., 
head  of  the  Metallurgy  and  Ceramics 
Research  Department  at  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories,  and  Pertti  Voutilainen, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Kansallis- 
Osake-Pankki,  Finland's  largest  bank. 
The  Alumni  Fellow  Award,  spon- 
sored by  the  Perm  State  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, is  the  most  prestigious  of  the 
associahon's  awards.  It  is  adminis- 
tered in  cooperation  with  the  colleges. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  has  designated 
the  title  of  Alimmi  Fellow  as  perma- 
nent and  lifelong. 

Dr.  Johnson  received  two  degrees 
in  ceramic  science  from  Penn  State: 
B.S.  in  1964  and  Ph.D.  in  1968.  He  has 
been  with  Bell  Laboratories  through- 
out his  career,  assuming  his  current 
position  in  1988.  In  recent  years,  his 
research  acti\ities  have  focused  on  the 
fabrication  and  processing  of  spinel 
ferrites,  the  synthesis  and  fabrication 
of  high  Tc  oxide  superconductors,  and 
the  sol-gel  processing  of  glass  and 
ceramics.  He  is  author  of  more  than 
120  publications  and  holds  18  patents. 
His  honore  include  the  Ross  Coffin 
Purdy  Award  for  the  best  paper  in 
ceramic  literature  (1978),  the  Fub-ath 
Award  of  the  American  Ceramic  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Taylor  Lecture  Award  of 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences. He  is  also  an  elected  memljer  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

Dr.  Jotmson  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  since  his 
student  days,  and  in  April  1994  he 
became  president  of  the  society,  suc- 
ceeding Richard  E.  Tressler,  head  of 
Penn  State's  Department  of  Materials 
Science  and  Engineering.  Some  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  duties  while  on  campiis  will 
be  associated  with  his  role  as  ACerS 
president:  he  will  meet  students  in  the 


Penn  State  ceramics  program  and  pre- 
sent a  keynote  address  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Ceramic  Association,  which  is 
concurrently  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Mr.  Voutilainen  received  a  master 
of  engineering  degree  in  mineral  engi- 
neering management  from  Penn  State 
in  1971.  He  also  holds  an  M.Eng.  in 
mining  from  the  Helsinki  University 
of  Technology  and  M.S.  in  economics 
and  business  adrrunistration  from  the 
Helsinki  School  of  Economics.  For 
most  of  his  career  he  has  bieen  associ- 
ated with  the  international  mining, 
retirung,  and  smelting  company  Out- 
okumpu,  Oy,  which  he  joined  in  1964 
and  headed  as  president  from  1980-91 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
from  1983-1991, 

Under  his  leadership,  Out- 
okumpu  flourished,  expanding  its 
interests  in  extractive  technology  and 
mineral  processing  equipment,  and 
establishing  a  numtrer  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  partnerships  around  the 
world. 

In  1992,  Mr.  Voutilainen  was 
named  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Kansallis-Osake-Pankke,  an 
international  bank  with  headquarters 
in  Helsinki  and  a  range  of  overseas 
branches  and  affiliates.  He  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  boardfor  the  Cen- 
tre for  Finnish  Business  and  Policy 
Shidies  and  of  the  Finnish  SecBon  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Finnish  Bankei's  Association  and 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Finland,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Firmish-Swedish  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the 
supervisory  board  of  the  Helsinki 
Stock  Exchange  Cooperative  Society. 

During  their  visit,  the  EMS  Alum- 
ni Fellows  will  spend  considerable 
time  with  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ate students,  discussing  professional 
career  opporturuties  and  employment 
trends. 


Internet  information  seminars 
slated  for  fall  to  help  users 


Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Internet?  Are  you  interested  in  consult- 
ing other  library  catalogs  across  the 
world,  participating  in  international 
online  conferences,  collaborating  with 
other  faculty  and  colleagues  internation- 
ally, browsing  and  possibly  retrieving 
free  software,  or  examining  electronic 
texts,  databases  and  journals?  Then  you 
will  want  to  attend  Internet  seminars 
offered  by  the  University  Libraries  and 
the  Center  for  Academic  Computing  this 
fall. 

The  Internet  is  a  network  of  comput- 
ers around  the  world  including  both 
mainframes  and  microcomputers.  This 
wide-ranging  network  is  changing  fast 
and  is  the  current  foundation  for  the 
information  superhighway. 

The  InterNexus  seminar  is  designed 
to  give  you  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts 
and  skills  you  will  need  to  successfully 
navigate  the  bitemet.  Regisb-ation  is  not 
required  for  the  basic  InterNexus  semi- 
nar. Times  and  dates  are  listed  below, 
and  walk-in  participants  are  welcome. 


InterNexus:  Sept.  8,  13;  Oct.  3,  11; 
Nov.  3,  7;  6:30-9  p.m.,  102  Classroom 
Building.  (Registration  is  not  required.) 

Once  you  have  attended  the 
InterNexus  seminar,  other  more 
advanced  seminars  are  available.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  seminars  requires 
some  basic  knowledge  of  the  Internet. 
Tliese  advanced  seminars  are  listed 
below,  and  registration  is  required.  To 
register  contact  Joyce  Combs  at  (814) 
863-0325  or  by  electroruc  mail  at 
jsc@psulias.psu.edu. 

Using  Gopher  to  Botrow  through 
the  Intemeb  Sept.  15, 19;  Oct.  5, 13;  Nov. 
8,  16;  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  102  Classroom 
Building. 

Introduction  to  Computer  Confer- 
encing: Sept.  16;  Nov.  9;  10  a.m.-noon, 
141  Computer  Building. 

Introduclion  to  the  World  Wide 
Web:  Sept.  21,  Nov.  1 7;  6:30  to  8:30  p.m., 
141  Computer  Building. 

File  Transfer  with  FTP:  Oct.  3  (IBM 
Version);  Oct.  14  (MAC  Version);  9  to  11 
a.m.,  141  Computer  Building. 


EMPLOYEE 


NPAY  prescription  cards 

Faculty  and  staff  members  who  are 
enrolled  in  either  Healthpass  or  Plan  A 
receive  an  NPAY  prescription  card. 
While  the  use  of  the  card  is  voluntary, 
many  Healthpass  and  Plan  A  partici- 
pants have  recognized  the  advantages 
of  its  use. 

There  are  two  primary  benefits  to 
using  the  card  when  purchasing  pre- 
scription drugs; 

•  Discounts  -  The  NPAY  card  pro- 
vides a  discount  on  the  prescription 
being  filled.  This  discount  is  a  savings 
to  both  the  participant  and  the  Univer- 
sity. 


•  Am-OMATic  Cijmm  Filing  with  no 
Action  Required  bv  the  Participant  - 
Prescription  drugs  are  covered  at  80 
percent  under  the  Major  Medical  por- 
tion of  both  Healthpass  and  Plan  A  after 
the  deductible  has  been  satisfied.  When 
the  NPAY  card  is  used,  a  claim  for  those 
prescription  drugs  is  filed  automatically 
on  behalf  of  the  member  to 
HealthAmerica.  HealthAmerica  will 
credit  those  amounts  toward  the 
deductible  or  provide  a  reimbursement 
check  if  the  deductible  abeady  has  been 
satisfied.  If  prescriptions  were  pur- 
chased using  the  NPAY  card,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  file  a  claim  with 
HealthAmerica  for  those  purchases. 

Faculty  and  staff  members  who  elect 
Uie  HealthAmerica  HMO  with  the  Penn 
State  Maintenance  Prescription  Drug 
Plan  (MPDP)  also  receive  an  NPAY 
card.  While  the  use  of  the  card  does 
entitle  members  to  tiie  discounts,  there 
is  no  reimbursement  to  members  for 
those  prescription  expenses. 

The  NPAY  network  is  extensive; 
however,  faculty  and  staff  should  verify 
in  advance  whether  a  pharmacy  will 
accept  the  NPAY  card.  Additional 
questions  regarding  NPAY  should  be 
directed  to  HealthAmerica  Member  Ser- 


Inquirer  reporter  to  undertake  Fellowship 


Terry  Bitman,  a  columnist  and  reporter 
with  TIte  Philadelphia  hiquirer,  has  been 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  Professional- 
in-Residence  Fellowship  Program  co- 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Communica- 
tions and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Beginning  its  second  year,  this  pro- 
gram brings  professional  journalists  to 
the  University  Park  Campus  to  take  sev- 
eral classes  to  enhance  their  skills,  speak 
in  journalism  classes,  work  with  faculty 
on  special  projects,  and  meet  with  stu-_ 
dents  to  discuss  career  coimseling  and 
interviewing  techniques. 


Mr.  Bihnan,  a  25-year  veteran  at  the 
Inquirer,  has  been  writing  a  daily  "Going 
Our  column  that  highlights  nightlife  m 
the  city,  as  well  as  occasional  feature  arti- 
cles. He  started  at  the  newspaper  in  1969 
and  has  worked  as  both  reporter  and  edi- 
tor. He  has  reported  on  politics,  educa- 
tion, the  courts  and  state  government.  As 
an  editor,  he  has  had  many  responsibili- 
ties, including  supervising  the  night 
regional  desk,  the  weekend  city  desk  and 
the  New  Jersey  Neighbors  operation.  He 
also  has  taught  journalism  classes  for  four 
years  at  Glassboro  State  College 
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President  Clinton  taps  two  Penn  Staters  to  fill  science  posts 


President  Clinton  has  nominated  Penn 
State  Distinguished  Alumnus  Warren  M. 
Washington  to  the  National  Science  Board 
(NSB)  for  a  six-year  term,  ending  in  the 
year  2,000. 

NSB  assists  the  president  and  Con- 
gress in  establishing  national  strategies  on 
science,  engineering  and  education,  and 
formulating  policies  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Dr.  Washington  is  director  of  the  CU- 
mate  and  Global  Dynamics  Division  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
(NCAR)  in  Boulder,  Co.  After  finishing 
his  doctorate  in  meteorology  at  Penn  State 
in  1964,  he  joined  NCAR  as  a  research  sci- 
entist. His  areas  of  expertise  include 
atmospheric  science  and  climate  research;  he  specialis 
modeling  of  the  earth's  climate. 

A  prolific  writer,  he  has  pubUshed  more  than  100  papers  in  scien- 
tific and  professional  journals.  His  book.  An  Introduction  to  Three 
Dimensional  Climate  Modeling,  co-authored  by  Claire  Parkinson  of 
NASA,  is  a  standard  text  on  climate  modeling. 

Dr.  Washington  consults  with  and  advises  government  officials 
and  committees  on  climate-system  modeling.  For  six  years  he  served 
on  the  President's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere.  He  chaired  the  National  Research  Council's  Advisory 
Pane!  for  "Climate  Puzzle,"  a  film  for  the  1986  PBS  series,  Planet  Earth. 

He  is  a  fellow  and  president  of  the  n,000-member  American  Mete- 
orological Society,  and  is  on  the  Modernization  Transition  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  National  Weather  Service.  He  is  the  founder  and  president 
of  the  Black  Environmental  Science  Trust  (BEST),  a  nonprofit  founda- 
tion trying  to  increase  the  number  of  African  American 
tal  scientists. 


Warren  M.  Washington 

I  computer 


Penn  State  alumna  Shirley  M.  Malcolm  has  been  selected  by  President  Clinton  a^  „  .,.^.„ 
ber  of  the  newly  formed,  private-sector  based  President's  Committee  of  Advisors  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  (PCAST). 

The  16-member  committee  includes  representatives  from  industry,  educational  and 
research  institutions  such  as  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT). 

PCAST  will  advise  President  Clinton  on  major  science  and  technology  issues  and  guide 
federal  investments  in  science  and  technology  toward  national  goals.  The  committee  also 
will  channel  private  sector  advice  to  the  cabinel-level  National  Science  and  Technoioev 
Council.  ^^ 

Dr.  Malcolm  received  her  doctorate  from  Penn  State  in  ecology  and  currently  heads 
the  Directorate  for  Education  and  Human  Resources  Programs  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS),  She  administers  programs  charged  with 
increasing  the  number  of  minorities,  women  and  people  with  disabilities  in  the  sciences. 
She  also  headed  the  AAAS  Office  of  Opportunities  in  Science  for  10  years,  and  was  a  pro- 
gram officer  for  the  Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program  Directorate  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

From  her  days  as  a  high  school  science  teacher  through 
lier  tenure  as  an  assistant  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina-Wilmington  to  her  present  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Malcolm  has  been  concerned  about  the  dearth  of 
women,  especially  women  of  color,  in  the  sciences.  A 
native  of  Birmingham,  Ala,,  she  has  written  a  number  of 
books,  including  The  Double  Blind:  The  Price  of  Being  a 
Minority  Woman  in  Science,  with  Paula  Quick  and  Janet 
Welsh  Brown. 

Dr.  Malcolm  is  a  member  of  the  Minority  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  that  is  trying 
to  increase  diversity  in  the  college.  She  has  been  national- 
ly recognized  for  trying  to  improve  the  education  of 
living  community  organizations  and  parents  in  the  edu- 


Shirley  M.  Malcolm 


minority  youth,  especially  by 

cational  reform  movement  at  the  grass-roots  level. 

She  is  on  the  Educational  Advisory  Council  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy.  She 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Smithsonian  Advisory  Council. 


Nominations  sought  for  faculty/staff  awards; 
President  Thomas  to  appoint  committee 


President  Thomas  will  appoint  a  gen- 
eral committee  chaired  by  Billie  S. 
Willits,  assistant  vice  president  for 
human  resources,  to  solicit  nominations 
for  the  Faculty /Staff  Achievement 
Awards  —  the  McKay  Donkin  Award, 
the  Administrative  Excellence  Award, 
the  Staff  Excellence  Award,  the  Barash 
Award  for  Human  Services,  and  the 
Perm  State  Equal  Opportunity  Award. 

Five  subcommittees  will  screen 
nominations  and  develop  recommen- 
dations for  the  respective  awards. 

Nominations  for  the  1995  awards 
are  encouraged  from  University  and 
local  community  organizations  and 
individuals.  Nominators  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Human  Resources  at 
863-4315  to  request  a  copy  of  a  stan- 
dardized format  for  submitting  nomi- 
nations. Nominations  should  be  sent  to 
BUlie  S.  Willits,  Box  6,  Rider  Building, 
no  later  than  Wednesday,  Dec.  14.  Sup- 
porting informahon  which  accompa- 
nies nominations  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  McKay  Donkin  Award  was 
established  in  1969  in  honor  of  the  late 
McKay  Donkin  who  served  as  vice 
president  for  finance  and  treasurer  of 
the  University  from  1957  to  1968.  The 
award,  which  consists  of  a  $500  stipend, 
is  presented  to  the  full-time  faculty  or 
staff  member  or  the  retiree  who  has 
contributed  most  to  the  "economic, 
physical,  mental,  or  social  welfare  of  the 
faculty"  of  the  University.  The  conhi- 


bution  of  the  nominee  should  be  for 
duties  or  services  which  are  above  and 
beyond  his  or  her  regularly  assigned 
duties. 

The  Administrative  Excellence 
Award  carries  a  stipend  of  $500.  The 
award  is  made  to  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  whose  performance, 
methods,  and  achievements  exemplify 
administrative  excellence.  Important 
criteria  considered  in  the  evaluation  of 
nominees  include  total  experience  in  an 
adm.inistrative  position,  accumulative 
levels  of  responsibiUty  and  authority, 
years  of  service  at  the  University  and  in 
present  position,  and  impact  on  own 
organization  and  on  the  University  in 
general. 

The  Staff  Excellence  Award,  estab- 
Ushed  in  1993,  carries  a  stipend  of  $500. 
The  award  is  made  aimually  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  University  who 
has  demonstrated  and  practiced  the 
philosophy  of  continuous  quality 
improvement,  team  spirit,  managerial 
excellence,  and  provided  leadership  in 
establishing  a  quality  service  orienta- 
tion in  the  performance  of  assigned 
duties.  To  be  eligible  for  the  award, 
full-time  staff  must  have  at  least  five 
years  of  University  service. 

The  Barash  Award  for  Human  Ser- 
vices was  created  in  1975  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Sy  Barash.  It  is  an  aimual 
award  to  a  full-time  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, staff  or  student  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  University  Park  who  has  con- 


tributed most,  apart  from  regular 
duties,  to  human  causes,  public  service 
activities,  and  organizations,  or  the  wel- 
fare of  fellow  humans.  These  human 
service  activities  must  have  been  per- 
formed in  University  Park,  the  Borough 
of  State  College,  College,  Patton,  Har- 
ris, or  Ferguson  townslups.  The  award 
carries  a  stipend  of  $1 ,000. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Award  is 
designed  to  recognize  a  University  fac- 
ulty or  staff  member  who  promotes  the 
concept  of  equal  opportunity  through 
affirmative  action  and/or  contributes  to 
enhancing  the  educational  environ- 
ment of  the  University  through 
improving  cross-cultural  understand- 
ing. To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  full- 
time  faculty  and  staff  must  have  at  least 
two  years  of  active  University  service. 

The  award,  consisting  of  a  $1,500 
stipend,  is  given  in  recognition  of  meet- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  following  crite- 
ria: demonstrated  commitment  to  the 
spirit  of  equal  opportunity  through 
affirmative  action;  demonstrated  lead- 
ership in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion through  encouragement  of  under- 
standing between  persons  of  different 
races,  sexes,  age  groups,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, ethnicity,  or  reUgious  heritage; 
demonstrated  commitment  to  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  students,  faculty,  or 
staff  who  are  members  of  traditionally 
underrepresented  groups. 

Early  submission  of  nomination 
forms  is  encouraged. 


Ag  professor 
granted  Fulbright 
for  1994-95  year 

Arlen  Etling,  associate  professor  of 
agriailtural  and  extension  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  has  received  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  to  work  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  1994-95  academic  year. 

He  will  teach  courses  to 
enhance  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  volunteer  educators  working  in 
programs  to  strengthen  Mexican 
communities. 

"My  interest  in  the  Mexican 
culture  and  my  work  with  Mexican 
universities  over  the  past  24  years 
has  led  me  to  this  point,"  Dr.  Etling 
said.  "Through  those  contacts  I've 
identified  the  need  and  opportuni- 
ty to  build  models  for  strengthen- 
ing education  outside  the  class- 
room." 

Dr.  Etling  has  taught  work- 
shops on  leadership  and  organiza- 
tional development  to  4-H  volun- 
teers in  Durango,  Mexico.  Since 
1987,  he  has  developed  curricula 
for  Spanish-speaking  extension 
educators.  In  1990  he  received  a 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation  grant  to 
collaborate  with  Mexican  commu- 
nities on  youth-development  pro- 
jects. 
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Organ  recital 

June  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  present  an  organ  recital  at 
8  p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  12,  in  the  School 
of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  program  will  begin  with  selec- 
tions from  the  18th  century  composers 
F.  Couperin,  Balbastre,  and  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  wiJl  include  music  by  French,  Ger- 
man, English  and  American  com- 
posers. Music  by  Widor  and  Howells 
will  be  followed  by  selections  from 
20th  century  American  composers. 
Ms.  Miller  will  play  Libby  Larson's 
"Sonata  in  One  Movement  on  "Kalen- 
da  Maya"  and  two  works  by  compos- 
er Frank  Speller.  She  will  conclude  the 
performance  with  "Everyone  Dance," 
the  final  movement  from  native  Penn- 
sylvanian  Calvin  Hampton's  "Five 
Dances  for  Organ." 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Wind  Quintet 

The  Laureate  Wmd  Quintet  will  pre- 
sent a  recital  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept. 
13,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  Laureate  Wind  Quintet  is 
composed  of  faculty  members  from 
the  West  Virginia  University  School  of 
Music.  Members  include  Joyce  Catal- 
fano,  flute;  Cynthia  Anderson,  oboe; 
John  Weigand,  clarinet;  Terry  Ewell, 
bassoon;  and  Virginia  Thompson, 
horn. 

The  program  will  feature  Anton 
Reicha's  "Wind  Quintet,  Op.  88,  No. 
5,"  "Opus  Zoo  "  by  Luciano  Berio  and 
"Quintet  for  Winds"  by  John  Harbi- 
son. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  pubhc. 

Castalia  IVio 

The  Castalia  Trio  will  present  a  con- 
cert at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  concert  will  feature  the  music 
of  Beethoven,  Muczinski  and  Arensky. 
It  is  the  same  program  that  the  trio 
will  perform  in  Europe  in  October. 

The  Castalia  Trio  unites  Marylene 
Dosse,  pianist;  James  Lyon,  violinist; 
and  Kim  Cook,  cellist.  All  three  musi- 
cians are  members  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music 
faculty. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

Saxophobia,  a  saxophone  quartet,  will 
open  the  1994-95  Bach's  Lunch  series 
at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  15,  m  the 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 


The  20-minute  concert  is  part  of 
the  Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  and  University 
Lutheran  Parish. 

Saxophobia  comprises  Dan  Yoder, 
a  member  of  the  School  of  Music  fac- 
ulty, soprano  saxophone;  Eric  Har- 
tranft,  a  graduate  teaching  assistant  in 
the  School  of  Music,  alto  saxophone; 
Rich  Nasto,  a  junior  in  the  School  of 
Music,  tenor  saxophone;  and  Andrew 
Davis,  a  senior  in  the  School  of  Music, 
baritone  saxophone.  The  performance 
will  include  an  arrangement  of  J.S. 
Bach's  "Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D 
Minor."  Saxophobia  will  perform  in 
concert  this  fall  on  several  common- 
wealth campuses.  In  the  spring  the 
quartet  plans  to  record  performances 
for  a  compact  disc. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  WUkinson  Lounge  after  the 
performance.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Drama  classes 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
announces  fall  registration  for  chil- 
dren's drama  classes  to  be  held  at  the 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

MetaStages  Theatre  Centre,  an  out- 
reach program  of  the  theatre  depart- 
ment, offers  classes  after  school  and  on 
Saturday  for  children  grades  K-12. 
Weekly  sessioris  begin  Sept.  19, 1994. 

Children  receive  perfoi 
training  from  professionals  t 
acting,  voice,  movement, 
mime  and  masks  as 
they  rehearse  and 
perform  folk  plays 
from  various 
countries. 
Classes  culmi- 
nate with  an  after- 
noon of  final  perfor- 
mances on  Saturday, 
Nov.  19. 

Class  size  is  Umit- 
ed.  For  more  information  contact 
Joann  Leonard,  MetaStages 
director,  at  867-8390. 

Brass  quintet 

The  country's  longest  continuously 
performing  brass  quintet,  the  Ameri- 
can Brass  Quintet,  will  perform  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  23,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  The  concert  opens  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  1994-95 


Ranging  from  Italian  Renaissance 
pieces  through  early  Baroque  compo- 
sitions, the  program  will  feature  work 
from  the  Elizabethan  period  of  the 
17th  century  and  from  the  German 
sonatas  of  the  Baroque  era  as  well  as 
_  selections  from  Bach,  later  works  by 
Brahms,  and  other  Bach  influenced 
compositions. 

Current  members  of  the  quintet 
include  trumpeters  Raymond  Mase 
and  Chris  Gekker,  horn  player  David 
Wakefield,  trombonist  Michael  Pow- 
ell and  bass  trombonist  John  D  Rojak. 

For  ticket  information,  call  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  center, 
open  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday  at  (814)  863-0255. 

Student  drawings 

Seven  architecture  students  will  exhib- 
it a  collection  of  their  work  titled 
"Scapes:  Student  Drawing  Exhibition" 
through  the  fall  semester  in  Room  206 
Engineering  Unit  C  of  the  architecture 
gallery  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  students  whose  work  will  be 
displayed  in  the  exhibit  are  Penny 
Benith,  Maria  Danielides,  David 
Teufel,  Michael  O'Boyle,  Nasreen 
Mursi,  Vicki  Stepplerand  Sherri 

The  drawings  were  prepared  last 
spring  semester  in  the  Arch  120B  visu- 
al communication  course  taught  by 
Richard  Alden,  assistant  professor  of 
architecture. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Literacy  is  more  than  just  the  ability  to 
read  printed  texts,  argues  Kim 
Spanos-Telsing,  a  doctoral  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  on  the  next  episode  of 
Odyssey  Through  Literature.  Story- 
telling, she  beheves,  is  a  therapeutic 
device  which  can  create  a  communal 
bond  within  society. 

With  host  Leonard  Rubinstein,  Ms. 
Telsing  discusses  the  lack  of  creative 
stimulants  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions today  and  why  such  alternatives 
are  necessary. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continuing 
education  service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5 
FM. 

Exhibit  at  Ogontz  Campus 

Work  by  award-winning  photog- 
rapher Lita  Linzer  Schwartz  is  on 
exhibit  at  the  Woodland  Library  at 
the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus 
ntil  Sept.  19. 

"Aspects  of  the  Southwest" 
features  her  color  photographs 
from  the  Southwestern 
part  of  America. 

Dr.  Schwartz,  distin- 
guished professor  of  educa- 
tional psychology  at  Penn 
State  Ogontz,  recently 
i  first-place  award 
for  color  photography 
from  the  Chel- 
tenham Center 
Camera  Club. 


Staff 

Jacqueline  K.  Babcock,  manager, 
Financial  Administration,  in  Corpo- 
rate Controller's  Office. 
Lori  L.  Baney,  coordinator.  Prospect 
Management,  in  Division  of  Devel- 
opment and  University  Relations. 
Anne  M.  Besch,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Computer   and    Information   Sys- 
tems-Telecommunications. 
Susan  J.   Bracken,  administrative 
assistant  I  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts. 

Karen  L.  Brewster,  staff  assistant 
VI]  in  Eberly  College  of  Science. 
Laura  C.  Contino,  assistant  director 
and  manager.  University  Editor  Sys- 
tem, in  Continuing  Education. 
Leslie    M.    Cregger,    coordinator. 
Farm  and  Greenhouse  Operations, 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Sharon  L.  Daugherty,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Telecommunications, 
Gwendolyn  Dunn,  program  assis- 
tant in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Michelle  A.  Ebersole,  system  plan- 
ning speciahst  1  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Mary  C.  Fleming,  program  coordi- 
nator IV  in  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 

Lori  R.  Holderman,  assistant  to  the 
Financial  Officer  I  in  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

Joseph  C.  Holobar,  library  supervi- 
sor I  in  University  Libraries. 
Jana  Lebiedzik,  research  support 
technician  III  in  College  of  Engi- 

Joy  L.  Lose,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. 

Patricia  H.  McCartney,  assistant  to 
the  Financial  Officer  I  in  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Rela- 

Cathy  A.  McMurtrie,  staff  assistant 
Vn  in  Continuing  Education. 
Arm  M.  Miller,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Donald  W.  Moore,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Telecommunications. 
Catherine  P.  Murgas,  editorial  assis- 
tant in  Continuing  Education. 
Karin   H.  Weaver,   administrative 
assistant  III  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts. 

Amy  S.  Weikel,  coordinator.  Execu- 
tive Health  Assessment  Program,  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Technical  Service 

Sharon  L.  Costigan,  food  preparer 
A  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Michael  T.  Hill,  equipment  oper- 
ater  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Fayth  A.  Hoover,  dining  hall  work- 
er A  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Robert  W.  Irvin,  food  preparer  A  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Gerald     R.     Lucas,     maintenance 
worker-Asbestos  Removal,  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant. 

Michael  L.  May,  maintenance 
worker.  Utility,  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

Bryan  J.  Moriarity,  dining  hall 
worker  A,  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  September  8 

Universily  Libranes,  6:30-9  p.m.,  102  Classroom 
BIdg.  The  InierNexus  seminar  designed  to 
give  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts  and  skills 
needed  to  navigate  Internet.  Registration  not 
required.  Also  Sept.  13. 

Friday,  September  9 

A  tull-scale  driving  simulator  called  RealDrive  on 
exhibit.  8  a.m. -5  p.m.,  parking  lot  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Transportation  Institute.  Through 
Sept.  10. 

Gallery  Talk,  11:30  a.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  fwluseum.  Jennifer  Olsen  on  "F6!ix 
Vallotton's  Graphic  Work." 

Grand  Re-Opening  Reception  for  the  newly  ren- 
ovated Bookstore.  3-7  p.m.,  The  Bookstore 
BIdg. 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319  Walk- 
er BIdg.  I^acc  Dilley  on  "What  is  USAiD 
Doing  About  Famine?" 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Jury 
Recognition  Recital. 

Salurday,  September  10 

Gallery  Talk,  11:30  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Tom  f^orton  on  "Why 
Does  the  Palmer  fvlusuem  Look  the  Way  It 
Does?" 

Monday,  September  12 

Adult  Leamer  Services,  noon,  329  Boucke  BIdg. 
Jim  Fay  on  "Money  Management/Budget- 
ing." 

Altemative  Library,  noon.  130  Willard  BIdg. 
Nancy  Spear  and  Kathy  Frank  on  'The 
Peace  Exhibit:  Meet  the  Artists." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  June  Miller. 

Tuesday,  September  13 

Center  for  Adult  Leamer  Services,  noon,  329 
Boucke  BIdg.  Ann  McLaren  presents  a  pro- 
gram on  "Strategies  for  Academic  Success." 
For  more  information  call  863-3887. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Laureate 
Wind  Quintet — West  Virginia  University. 

Wednesday,  September  14 

Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  Minor  will  convene  a 
council  of  all  beings,  7  p.m..  Main  Lounge, 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  For  more  information 
about  participation  call,  865-9951  or  238- 
5164. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.   Castalia 

Thursday,  September  15 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Saxophobia,  a  saxophone  quartet. 

University  Ubraries,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.  Using  Gopher  to  Borrow  through 
the  Internet.  Advance  knowledge  of  Internet 
needed.  Registration  required.  Call  Joyce 
Combs,  863-0325,  Also  Sept.  19. 

Friday,  September  16 

University  Libraries,  10a.m. -noon,  141  Comput- 
er BIdg,  Introduction  to  Computer  Confer- 
encing. Advance  knowledge  of  Internet 
needed.    Registration  required.   Call  Joyce 


Combs.  863-0325. 

Palmer  Museum  Lecture,  i  :30  p.m.,  Palmer  Up- 
con  Auditorium.  Patrick  McGrady  on  "French 
Impressionism:  The  Early  Years." 

Gallery  Talk,  2:45  p.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers 
Lobby.  Debra  Greenleaf  on  "Classicism, 
Imperialism,  and  paganism:  Ancient  Art  at 
the  Palmer  Museum," 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p,m„  31 9  Walk- 
er BIdg.  Malcolm  Lupton  on  'Toward  a  Post- 
Apartheid  Urtjan  Order:  Reconstnjcting 
Local  Government  in  the  Johannesburg  Met- 
ropolitan Region,  South  Africa." 


The  Laureate  Wind  Quintet 

Faculty  members  from  the  West  Virginia  University  School 
of  Music  make  up  the  Laureate  Wind  Quintet,  which  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  13.  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 


Color  Slide  Club,  7:30  p.m.,  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con.  Bill  Luster  on  "National  Geographic  Pre- 
sentation of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Saturday,  September  17 

Gallery  Talk.  1 1  a.m.,  Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer 
Olson  on  "F6lix  Vallotton's  Graphic  Work." 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today."  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sal.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
-Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 


"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri,,  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun..  6  p.m, 
"Living  On  Earth, '  Mon,,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun,,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  September  8 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle.  Darryl 
Butt  on  "Vaporization  Behavior  and  Laser 
Diagnostics  of  Transition 
Metal  Refractory  Carbides." 
versify  Libraries  Seminar.  1 
p,m„  Tower  Room  402. 
Ij  Central     Pattee     Library. 

W  Penn  Stale  Ubraries  Cata- 

/  log  in  LIAS  "Also  Sept.  13. 

10  a.m. 
Physics,      3:30     p,m,,      101 
Osmond  Lab,    Steven  J, 
Cariip  on  "Quantum  Gravi- 
ty in  Flatland." 
Electrical  Engineering,  4  p,m,, 
123  EE  East.   Beth  O'Neill 
on  "Qualities  of  Leaders " 
Computer  Science,  4  p,m„  302 
Pond    Lab,      Mohan    M, 
Trivedi  on  "ABC  of  Inlelli- 
genl  Robotics," 
Friday,  September  9 
Entomology,  11  a,m,,  101  ASI 
BIdg.  George  Roderick  on 
"Geographic   Structure   of 
Insect  Populations:     Why 
Answers  from  Allozymes, 
Mitochondrial    DNA    and 
Nuclear        Introns    Don't 
Always  Agree," 
Monday,  September  12 
University  Libranes  Seminar,  1 
p.m..   Tower   Room   402, 
Central     Pattee     Library. 
Accessing  LIAS  From  Your 
Home  or  Office.  Also  Sept. 
15. 
Physics,      3:30     p.m.,      115 
Osmond  Lab.  Steve  Cariip 
on  'The  Statistical  Mechan- 
ics of  the  (2+^ )  Dimension- 
al Black  Hole." 
Tuesday,  September  13 
Biology,  4  p.m..  8  Mueller  Lab.  Ramesh  Raina 
on  "Maize  Spm  Transposable  Element:   A 
Novel  Mechanism  of  Transcription  Regula- 


ing." 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m..  S-209 

Henderson  Bidg.  South.  Gilbert  Leveille  on 

"Nutrition  Issues  and  Research  in  a  Food 

Company," 
Wednesday,  September  14 
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University  Libraries  Seminar,  10  a.m..  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Ubrary,  Molecu- 
lar Biology. 

Gerontology,  noon,  1 01  Health  &  Human  Devel- 
opment BIdg,  East,  Dennis  Shea  on  "Health 
Care  Reform  and  Ihe  Elderly:  A  Panel  Dis- 

Accounting,  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam  BAB,  Kathy 
Petroni  on  "Fair  Values  of  Equity  and  Debt 
Securities  and  Share  Prices  of  Property- 
Casualty  Insurance  Companies." 

TTiursday,  September  15 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle.  David 
W.  Johnson  on  "Careers  In  Materials 
Research," 

Physics,  3:30  p,m,,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Gerald 
Brown  on  "Supernova  Explosions,  Black 
Holes  and  Nucleon  Stars." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  September  1 

Second  Annual  Penn  Stale  Conference  on 
Quantum  Geometry,  Contact  Karen  Brew- 
ster at  863-9605. 

Friday,  September  9 

Food  Science  Weekend,  175  attendees,  PS 
Scanticon,  Through  Sept,  10, 

Tuesday,  September  13 

Better  Kid  Care  Conference,  85  attendees,  Penn 
Stale  Scanticon,  Through  SepI,  14. 

Thursday,  September  15 

PA  Ceramics,  60  attendees,  Penn  Slate  Scanti- 
con, Through  Sept,  20, 

EXHIBITS 

Pattee 

West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Sophie  Richmond,  watercolors  of  Pennsylvania 

and  the  Grand  Canyon,  through  Sept,  15. 
East  Corridor  Gallery: 

■  "A  Day  in  Germany."  ptiolography  (rom  "new 

Germany,"  through  SepI,  30. 
Lending  Services  Gallery: 

■  "Fragments  of  Prague,"  Helena  Lukas  Marte- 

mucci  photography,  through  September, 
Palmer  Museum; 
*'F6lix  Vallotton  Prints  and  Prepartory  Drawings," 

through  Oct.  9. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through 

Dec.  11. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Library: 
"Scapes:   Student  Drawing  Exhibition,"  through 

Sept.  9. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Galactic  Visions,"  through  Sept.  25. 

TIPS 

Infomiatlon  Penn  State 

Call  863-1 234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the  mes- 
sage you  wish  to  hear.  Messages  are  listed 
in  the  front  of  the  telephone  directories. 
Other  messages  are  Weather— 234;  Arts 
Line — 345.  University  Calendar— 456, 

■  Reflects  an  intemational  perspective 


September  8  -  September  18 


Private  Giving 


New  Yorkers  endow  engineering  scholarship  at  Berks  Campus 


James  C.  and  Hilda  W.  Harper  of 

Youngstown,  NY,  have  donated 
$100,000  to  endow  an  engineering 
scholarship  at  the  Penn  State  Berks 
Campus.  The  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Harper's 
father,  Arthur  C.  Harper,  who  headed 
the  Wyomissing  Polytechnic  Instilxite 
(the  forerunner  of  Penn  State  Berks 


Campus)  from  1931  to  1952. 

"We  are  so  pleased  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harper  have  enabled  students  to 
pursue  their  education  at  Penn  State. 
Their  generosity  will  enrich  our  com- 
munity through  many  years,"  Freder- 
ick H.  Gaige,  campus  executive  offi- 
cer, said. 

James  C.  Harper  graduated  from 


Penn  State  in  1939  with  a  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Carborundum  Com- 
pany in  Niagara  Falls,  NY,  for  36 
years.  Hilda  W.  Harper  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Youngstown  in 
Ohio  and  was  employed  by  the  Car- 
bon Limestone  Company,  where  she 
served  as  secretary  and  assistant  trea- 


Arthur  C.  Harper  earned  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees  from  Perm 
State  and  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty 
in  1907.  He  became  director  of  the 
Wyomissing  Trade  School,  later  the 
WPI,  inl931. 


■I  n    Intercom 
'"    Septembers,  1994 


The  role  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 


.Editor's  note:  Presentation  to  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  by  Tim  Curley,  director  of  Ath- 
letics, at  its  last  meeting  of  Spring  Semester, 
1994. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  Faculty  Senate  about  the  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics  program  here  at  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  and  obser\ations  about  the  role  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  in  higher  education  and  in  particular 
here  at  Perm  State. 

One  of  the  top  priorities  I  identified  immediately 
following  my  appointment  was  the  need  to  sustain 
our  efforts  to  further  strengthen  our  institutional  con- 
trol systems  and  procedures  to  ensure  continuing 
compliance  with  NCAA,  Big  Ten,  and  Penn  State 
rules  and  regulations.  Through  these  efforts  and 
from  instihitional  oversight  of  athletics  from  individ- 
uals outside  the  department,  we  can  maintain  this 
very  visible  and  important  program  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  Universi^  communit)'.  Because 
schools  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  this  essential 
link  to  the  primary  mission  of  their  institution,  abuses 
have  occurred  around  the  country  creating  the  need 
to  reform  the  model  of  coUege  athletics  in  order  to 
preserve  tlie  integrity  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  higher  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  reform  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Knight  Commission  and  the 
basic  standards  of  the  newly  adopted  NCAA  Certifi- 
cation program  have  t>een  the  philosophical  structure 
and  foundation  on  wViich  the  Perm  State  program  has 
been  built.  We  have  called  this  model  the  "Penn 
State  Way,"  or  some  of  you  in  the  room  may  remem- 
ber it  as  die  "Grand  Experiment." 

This  philosophy  and  structure  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  the  following  basic  values  and  standards: 

■  The  Trustees  have  delegated  to  the  President 
the  admiiustrative  authority  to  govern  the  athletics 
program  without  intervention  from  the  board  or  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  board.  President  Thomas  has 
the  same  degree  of  control  over  the  athletics  program 
that  he  exercises  elsewhere  in  the  Uruversity. 

■  The  Intercollegiate  Athletics  program  is  an 
operating  unit  of  the  University  similar  to  other  col- 
lege and  auxiliary  units  and  is  not  a  self-standing 
association. 

■  The  Athletic  Department  budget  process  fol- 
lows the  University  guidelines  and  is  subject  to  Uni- 
versity auditing  procedures. 


■  The  role,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  our 
NCAA  faculty  representative  have  long  conformed  to 
the  newly  published  guidelines  by  the  NCAA  and 
the  Faculty  Athletic  Representatives  Associations. 

■  The  University  Faculty  Senate  and  the  newly 
restruchjred  sub-committee  on  Intercollegiate  AthJet- 
ics  has  authority  over  the  academic  welfare  of  our 
student  athletes  and  determines  academic  eligibility 
requirements  for  continuing  competitive  eligibility. 

■  Student  athletes'  admission  to  the  University  is 
governed  by  guidelines  established  by  the  Faculty 


NCAA  graduate  rates  demonstrate 
that  Penn  State  student  athletes 
are  graduating  at  a  rate  consistent 
with  non-athletes  who  have  spent 
comparable  time  as  full-time 
students. 


Senate  and  closely  monitored  by  the  President's 
Office. 

■  All  funds  raised  through  the  efforts  of  our  Nit- 
tany  Uon  Club  to  pay  for  scholarship  expenses  are 
processed  through  the  Uruversit/s  central  financial 
controls  and  are  subject  to  the  same  oversight  as 
funds  in  other  departments. 

■  Penn  State  has  conducted  self-evaluations  of 
the  athletic  program  and  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  NCAA  Athletic  Certification  program. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  review  is  to  validate  the  funda- 
mental integrity  of  the  athletics  program  through  an 
institutional  self-study  with  the  involvement  of  an 
outside  peer  review  team. 

■  Student  athletes  are  represented  by  the  Stu- 
dent-Athlete Advisory  Board  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
development  of  the  policies  that  affect  student  ath- 
letes and,  especially,  academic  welfare  concerns. 

■  A  comprehensive  compliance  program  is  in 
place  and  will  continue  to  monitor  compliance  with 
NCAA,  Big  Ten,  and  Perm  State  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

■  The  welfare,  health,  and  safety  of  student  ath- 
letes are  primary  concerns  of  the  athletic  administra- 
tion. Compreher\sive  academic  support  and  sports 
medicine  centers  have  been  developed  and  adequate- 


ly funded  to  respond  to  the  changing  student  athlete 
needs  in  these  important  areas.  I  also  might  add  that 
the  reporting  line  for  the  Academic  Support  Center  is 
to  the  University  Provost.  The  Sports  Medicine  Cen- 
ter reports  to  The  Hershey  Medical  Center.  This 
ensures  the  best  possible  coordination  of  these  ser- 
vices in  concert  with  overall  University  direction. 

■  NCAA  graduation  rates  demonstrate  that  Perm 
State  shjdent  athletes  are  graduating  at  a  rate  consis- 
tent vnth  non-athletes  who  have  spent  comparable 
time  as  full-time  students.  And,  1  am  proud  to  note, 
minority  student  athletes  are  graduating  well  above 
the  national  and  University  averages. 

Penn  State  has  and  will  continue  to  attempt  to 
keep  control  and  maintain  the  proper  perspective  of 
the  role  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

We  must  constantly  maintain  tliis  focus  and  be 
vigilant  for  any  erosion  of  our  integrity. 

Does  this  mean  that  Penn  State's  athletic  program 
is  totally  above  reproach,  or  that  there  isn't  room  for 
improvement,  or  that  we  might  at  some  time  be  dted 
by  the  NCAA  for  lack  of  institutional  control?  Of 
course  not!  We  will,  from  time  to  time,  inadvertently 
or  unintentionally  violate  NCAA  rules  and  regula- 
tions. It  is  impossible  with  over  800  student  athletes 
participating  in  the  program,  an  NCAA  rule  book 
that  consists  of  510  pages  and  growing,  a  Big  Ten 
manual  of  177  pages,  a  73-page  booklet  of  Penn  State 
Policies  and  Rules  for  Students,  and  over  321,000  liv- 
ing alumni,  to  not  occasionally  unknowingly  violate 
the  rules. 

However,  we  have  a  solid  system  of  checks  and 
balances  to  assist  in  identifying  and  self-reporting 
these  vioIatioi\s.  When  weaknesses  are  discovered  in 
our  monitoring  system,  we  wtU  move  quickly  and 
decisively  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
avoid  repeat  problems.  We  will  take  strong  discipli- 
nary action  on  individuals  who  are  found  to  have 
intentionally  and  willfully  violated  NCAA,  Big  Ten, 
or  Perm  State  rules  and  regulations. 

Finally,  1  firmly  believe  that  a  properly  managed 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  program  can  play  a  major 
leadership  role  in  positioning  the  University  as  the 
preeminent  institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
commonwealth  and  as  one  of  the  leading  research 
universities  in  the  nation  and  world. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Faculty  Senate 
in  my  new  position  while  striving  to  reach  the  lofty 
goals  and  standards  we  aspire  to  for  this  great  Uni- 
versity. 
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Nittany  Lions  on  television 

Penn  State's  home  football  games 
with  Iowa  and  Rutgers  wall  be  tele- 
vised by  ESPN2,  tiie  national  cable 
network.  Kickoff  time  for  both  games 
will  be  12:07  p.m.  Earlier  it  was 
announced  that  the  Penn  State-South- 
ern California  game  on  Sept.  10  will 
be  an  ABC  Television  regional  telecast 
at  3:30  p.m. 

The  1959  Nittany  Uon  squad, 
which  earned  a  9-2  mark  and  won  the 
inaugural  Liberty  Bowl,  will  be  hon- 


ored at  half-time  of  the  game  with  the 
Trojans.  Penn  State's  distinguished 
196&-69  football  teams  will  be  honored 
during  the  weekend  of  the  Iowa 
game.  A  series  of  events  is  plarmed  to 
celebrate  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the 
two  teams  that  accounted  for  20  regu- 
lar-season victories,  bowl  wins  over 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  a  pair  of  Lam- 
bert Trophies  as  the  top  team  in  the 
East,  and  consecutive  No.  2  finishes  in 
the  Associated  Press  college  football 
polL 

Women's  soccer 

Coach  Patrick  Farmer's  women's  soc- 
cer team  will  make  its  home  debut 
against  Cornell  at  7  p.m.  on  Friday, 
Sept.  9,  under  the  lights  at  Jeffrey 
Field.  Opening  ceremonies  are 
planned  to  commemorate  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  varsity  sport,  the  29th  in 


Penn  State's  substantial  intercollegiate 
program.  Coach  Farmer's  Lady  Lions 
will  have  played  a  game  at  James 
Madison  before  making  their  initial 
appearance  before  a  hometown  audi- 
ence. "We  want  to  establish  ourselves 
as  a  competitive  program  right  away," 
he  said,  "...1  think  the  goals  have  to  be 
in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
play.  If  we  get  too  caught  up  in  the 
numbers  game,  we  are  not  going  to 
see  the  improvement  we  are  making." 

Appointments 

Dan  Eck,  a  member  of  the  Nittany 
Lion's  athletic  traiiung  staff  since  1989, 
is  slated  to  join  the  medical  staff  for 
the  World  Rowing  Championships, 
Sept.  11-18,  in  Indianapolis.  The  new 
restricted-earnings  baseball  coach  is 
Jeff  Ditch,  a  1989  cum-laude  graduate 
of  Valley  State,  N.D.,  University.  For- 


mer Missouri  swimming  All- Ameri- 
can Kevin  DeForrest  joins  Peter 
Brown  as  assistant  men's  swimming 
coach. 

Lady  Lion  volleyball 

The  NCAA  runner-up  women's  vol- 
leyball team  has  five  starters  and  rune 
letterwtnnners  back  from  last  year's 
31-5  Big  Ten  championship  squad. 
Coach  Russ  Rose's  Lady  Lions  open 
conference  play  against  Ohio  State, 
the  conference  coaches'  choice  as  the 
preseason  favorite  to  win  the  Big  Ten 
title,  on  Sept.  21  at  7:30  p.m.  Salima 
Davidson,  the  starting  setter  the  past 
three  seasons,  was  the  Big  Ten's  MVP 
a  year  ago  and  is  a  returning  Ail- 
American.  Saundi  Lamoureux,  Laura 
Cook,  Jen  Reimers  and  Zeynep  Ton 
are  the  other  returning  regulars, 
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^  bkana  on  a  $1  a  day 

Research  Looks  at  Non-Traditional  Financing  Schemes  in  Ghana 


Gayle  Ann  Moiris,  lecturer  in 
economics  at  Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College,  spent 
nine  weeks  in  Ghana  last  year  studying 
the  financial  habits  of  its  businesspeo- 
ple,  some  of  whom  earn  less  than  $1  a 
day. 

Her  findings  were  heartening:  both 
male  and  female  business 
quently  have  savings 
accounts,  though  few  qualify 
for  credit  from  traditional 
banks. 

Most  traditional  Ghanaian 
barOcs  aren't  interested  in 
these  poor  clients;  they  find  it 
too  cumbersome  and  costly  to 
set  up  accounts  for  small,  fre- 
quent deposits,  or  to  have 
business  hours  convenient  for 
market  women  or  taxi  drivers 
who  work  from  6  a.m.  to  8 
p.m. 

Bank  loans  also  are  diffi- 
cult for  the  poor  to  obtain 
because  they  lack  the  tradi- 
tional collateral  and  fanriiliari- 
ty  with  banking  procedures. 

But  other,  less  formal, 
savings  and  borrowing 
options  are  available.  "I 
looked  at  how  poor  women 
and  men  in  Ghana  use  formal 
financial  institutions  such  as 
banks,  and  informal  financial 
sources,  such  as  indigenous 
savings  groups,  moneylen- 
ders, and  borrowing  from 
family  members,"  Dr.  Morris 
said  of  the  weeks  spent  in  the 
port  city  of  Accra  and  interi- 
or city  of  Kumasi. 

Vr.  Morris  spent  two  summer 
weeks  in  Ghana  doing  preliminary 
research.  She  returned  to  the  country 
for  seven  weeks  in  the  fall  for  in-depth 
research. 

What  Dr.  Morris  found  is  that 
Ghana's  poor  will  ust 
susu  or  other  informal  financial 
for  their  savings  and  borrowing  needs. 
A  susu  is  a  group  of  people  linked  by 
ethnicity,  kin,  or  neighborhood  who 
organize  an  informal  association  to  col- 
lect and  safeguard  the  savings  of  its 
members.  Tlie  susu  account  doesn't 
earn  interest,  but  does  prevent  the 
money  from  being  used  by  a  woman's 
husband  or  destroyed  by  the  fires  that 
occasionally  roar  through  the  poorly 
constructed  markets. 

Informal  banks  in  Ghana  are  called 
"savings  and  loans,"  but  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  American  institu- 
tions of  the  same  name.  Two  of  these 
non-bank  financial  institutions,  Citi 
Savings  and  Loan  Co.  and  Women's 
World  Banking,  operate  legally  in 
Ghana;  each  is  located  next  to  a  large 
market.  Collectors  from  these  institu- 
tions visit  the  stalls  of  the  market 
women  each  day,  since  leaving  a  staD 


to  do  bar\king  means  lost  sales. 

Non-bank  financial  institutions 
offer  a  special  "illiterate's  window"  for 
customers  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  have  interest-bearing  savings 
accounts,  and  provide  a  line  of  credit  to 
qualified  clients  using  their  savings 
accounts  and  character  references  as 
non-traditional  collateral.  Dr.  Morris 
said  non-bank  financial  instihjtions  are 


ject  funded  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development 
As  part  of  ongoing  USAID  research  in 
Africa,  her  work  in  Ghana  also 
involves  surveying  the  financial  habits 
of  both  male  and  female  owners  of 
small-(under  10  employees)  and  medi- 
um-size (11  to  30  employees)  business- 
es in  the  furniture,  bakery,  food  pro- 
cessing, and  garment  production 


Gayle  Ann  Morris,  lecturt 


at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 

Photo:  Mike  Froehlich 


willing  to  use  easily-obtained  criteria  to 
judge  a  market  woman's  ability  to 


Non-bank  financial  Insti- 
tutions are  willing  to  use 
easily  obtained  informa- 
tion to  judge  a  woman's 
ability  to  repay  Including 
the  condition  of  her  mar- 
ket stall,  the  quality  of  her 
merchandise,  and  the 
opinion  of  her  held  by 
others  In  the  market. 


repay,  including  the  condition  of  her 
stall,  the  quality  of  her  merchandise, 
and  the  opinion  of  her  held  by  others 
in  the  market. 

Dr.  Morris'  research  is  part  of  a  pro- 


industries. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Dr. 
Morris  found  that  small  and  medium 
businesses  in  the  garment  and  food 
processing  industries  are  exporting 
their  products. 

"The  bias  is  that  orJy  large,  male- 
owned  firms  export,"  she  said.  The 
fact  that  small  and  medium  businesses 
owned  by  women  and  men  have  been 
able  to  find  foreign  markets  for  their 
non-traditional  exports  reduces 
Ghana's  dependence  on  traditional 
exports  such  as  cacao  {a  raw  ingredient 
of  chocolate),  timber  and  minerals. 

The  United  States  is  currently  send- 
ing $80  million  in  aid  to  Ghana  over 
five  years  for  a  trade  and  investment 
program  that  promotes  non-traditional 
exports.  Dr.  Morris  said. 

"An  increase  in  exports  by  these 
small  and  medium  firms  will  definitely 
strengthen  Ghana's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  Access  to 
financial  services  by  these  ftrms  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  their  continued 
growth,  and  development  of  additional 
product  lines." 

— Christine  McCammon 


Research 


Using  soil 
Qs  the  key 
to  weather 
prediction 


Dirt  —  its  characterization  and  water 
transporting  ability  —  may  be  the  key 
to  improved  weather  forecasts  and 
meteorological  input  to  global  climate  models, 
according  to  Douglas  A.  Miller,  research 
associate  with  Penn  State's  Earth  System  Sd- 
ence  Center. 

"Meteorologists  have  always  recognized 
the  importance  of  soil  information  in  their 
models  because  soils  provide  a  storage  site  for 
water,  and  they  play  an  important  part  in 
evaporation  and  evapotransportation.  There 
is  a  high  correlation,  for  instance,  between 
severe  storms  and  soil  moisture,"  he  said. 

Unfortunately,  up  until  recently,  soils 
information  was  not  available  in  any  form 
usable  in  meteorological  models,  The  recent 
development  of  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation 
Sep-ice's  State  Soil  Geographic  Data  Base  — 
STATSCO  — has  changed  things.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  generalizing  detailed  county  soil  sur- 
veys in  each  of  48  states. 

Mr.  Miller  is  working  with  this  digitized 
information  to  provide  soils  input  to  both  the 
mesoscale  meteorological  model  and  the 
hydrotogical  models  as  part  of  the  Susquehan- 
na River  Basin  Experiment.  The  experiment  is 
developing  a  nested,  linked  series  of  computer 
models  ranging  from  a  global  climate  model 
through  a  regional  weather  model  to  localized 
hydrology  models.  The  objective  is  to  model 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  and  predict  the 
effects  of  climate  change  on  the  area. 

I  want  my  frozen  yogurt  to 
taste  like  ice  cream! 

Rjsults  from  taste  testing  conducted  at 
the  University  suggest  that  however 
liealth-conscious  they  may  be,  con- 
sumers still  want  frozen  yogurt  to  act  like  ice 
cream  in  their  mouths. 

"We  found  that  the  best-liked  samples  we 
prepared  for  the  tests  combined  the  sensory 
properties  of  ice  cream  —  owing  to  low  aridi- 
ty —  with  the  nutritional  properties  of 
yogurt,"  noted  jean-Xavier  Guinard,  assistant 
professor  of  nutrition,  "in  fact,  many  subjects 
liked  the  aridity  to  be  lower  than  what  has 
been  proposed  as  the  minimum  acceptable 
concentration  for  the  product." 

In  the  study,  141  volunteers  tasted  and 
rated  their  degree  of  liking  for  nine  samples  of 
vanilla  frozen  yogurt  prepared  with  Universi- 
ty equipment  to  vary  sugar  and  lactic  add 
content.  Information  gathered  from  volun- 
teers showed  that  36  percent  of  the  women 
comumed  frozen  yogurt  once  a  week,  com- 
pared with  only  12.5  percent  of  the  men. 

"Although  the  add  levels  made  a  real  dif- 
ference, the  levels  of  sweetness  in  the  samples 
apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  how  much 
the  subjects  liked  them,"  Dr.  Guinard  said. 
"to  fact,  the  results  indicate  that  no  significant 
interaction  exists  between  sugar  and  add  con- 
centrations in  the  determination  of  acceptabili- 
ty of  the  product." 
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Assistant  professor  honored  with  $500,000 
fellowship  from  Packard  Foundation 


John  V.  Badding,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  has 
received  a  hve-year,  $500,000  Fellowship  in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering from  the  David  and  Lucile  Packard  Foundation.  One 
of  20  awarded  nationwide,  the  fellowship  provides  unre- 
stricted funds  to  young  faculty  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
engineering  who  have  demonstrated  unusual  creative  ability 
in  research. 

Dr.  Badding's  research  concerns  problems  of  scientific 
and  technological  interest  involving  pressure-induced 
changes  in  the  chemistry  of  the  elements. 

E>r.  Badding  said  the  Packard  Felbwship  will  support  his 
fundamental  research  into  the  properties  of  new  elements  — 
such  as  pressurized  potassium,  and  new  alloys  like 
iron/potassium  —  that  can  form  under  extreme  pressures. 
The  research  could  further  the  understanding  of  the  forma- 
tion and  evolution  of  the  Earth,  as  well  as  the  relationship  of 
materials  in  the  Earth's  core  to  its  overall  structure. 

Dr.  Badding's  research  also  has  potential  applications, 
possibly  including  novel  polymer  materials  and  new  kinds  of 
semiconductors  and  solar  cells. 


"Tlie  Packard  Fellowship  is  less  restrictive  than  most 
other  awards  and  it  actually 
encourages  creativity  and  innova- 
tions," he  said.  "It  will  allow  us  to 
explore  exciting  but  speculative 
avenues  of  research  that  would 
otherwise  be  impossible." 

Dr.  Badding  earned  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  chemistry  from 
Manhattan  College  in  New  York 
in  1984  and  his  doctoral  degree 
from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  in  1989.  He  was  a 
postdoctoral  Fellow  at  the  Geo- 
physical Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  histitution  of  Washing- 
ton before  joining  the  Penn  State  John  V.  Badding 
faculty  in  1991.  He  was  awarded 

the  National  Science  Foundation  Young  Investigator  Award 
in  1993. 


Novel  by  Altoona  assistant  professor  deemed  best 


A  novel  by  Charles  Hackenberry,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus,  has  been  judged  the 
Best  Western  Novel  of  1993  by  the  Western  Writers  of  Ameri- 
ca (WW  A). 

'1  am  both  pleased  and  surprised  to  have  won  the  WWA's 
Spur  Award  for  the  best  Western  novel  of  1993,"  Dr.  Hacken- 
berry said.  'The  Spur  is,  to  folks  who  do  what  I  do,  what  an 
Academy  Award  is  to  someone  in  Hollywood.  I  interpret  it  as 
both  a  short  round  of  applause  and  a  challenge  to  do  better 
next  time." 

The  book.  Friends,  which  was  published  June  1993  by  M. 
Evans  &  Co.  of  New  York,  is  Dr.  Hackenberr/s  first  novel  to 
be  published.  It  is  a  historical  Western  set  in  the  South  Dako- 
ta Territory  in  1877,  right  after  the  Custer  Massacre.  While  the 
book  is  a  Western  chase  story  on  a  superficial  level  with  the 
narrator,  Willie  Goodwin,  and  a  sheriff,  Clete  Shannon,  pur- 


suing a  bad  guy  into  the  Black  Hills,  a  deeper  story  lies  in  the 
developing  friendship  between  Willie  and  Clete  —  a  friend- 
ship thaf  s  endangered  at  times. 

A  Lewistown  native.  Dr.  Hackenberry  traveled  throughout 
Montana  and  the  Dakotas  researching  background  material  for 
Frietids  from  the  landscape  and  libraries.  He  is  cuirently  writ- 
ing a  second  western,  deeiling  with  an  earlier  period  of  Willie 
Goodwin's  life. 

Dr.  Hackenberry  has  taught  at  the  AItooi\a  Campus  for  10 
years,  where  he  teaches  writing  and  American  literature  cours- 
es. Prior  to  his  appointment  at  the  campus  he  held  several 
other  teaching  positions  in  Peimsylvania  and  for  Perm  State. 
He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Shippensburg  State  Col- 
lege in  English  and  speech,  and  a  master's  in  theatre  arts  and 
a  doctorate  in  English  and  American  studies  from  Penn  State. 


Assistant  professor  earns  national  award 


of  mechanical  engi- 


Kalhryn  W.  Lilly,  assistant  prof< 
neering,  has  received  an  Award 
for  Engineering  Teaching  Excel- 
lence from  the  W.  M.  Keck  Foun- 
dation. 

Dr.  Lilly  is  one  of  20  young 
engineering  professors  from  lead- 
ing universities  across  the  Uruted 
States  to  receive  the  honor.  Their 
schools  were  granted  SI  0,000  each 
in  the  inaugural  $200,000  pro- 
gram. 

An  expert  in  control  and  robot- 
ics, Dr.  Lilly  is  a  popular  teacher 
who  has  developed  several  cours- 
es in  these  areas  as  well  as  written 
a  textbook.  Efficient  Dynamic  Sim-    Kathryn  W.  Lilly 


ulation  of  Robotic  Mechanisms.  She  created  and  teaches  a  senior 
level  coiirse  in  which  students  design  and  build  robots  for 
actual  life  applications.  Typical  projects,  which  combine 
hands-on  activities  with  the  study  of  engineering  applications 
and  ethics,  include  creating  robots  to  help  paraplegics  eat  or 
designing  robots  to  manipulate  hazardous  chemicals. 

Dr.  Lilly  received  the  1994  Perm  State  College  of  Engi- 
neering Outstanding  Teaching  Award.  She  is  a  Leonhard 
Center  for  the  Enhancement  of  Engineering  Education  Fel- 
low and  a  recipient  of  the  Center's  Rookie  of  the  Year  Teach- 
ing Award  and  the  Focus  on  Iimovative  Leadership  Award 
from  the  Leonhard  Center.  She  has  been  i\amed  Teacher  of 
the  Year  by  the  Perm  State  chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma. 

She  has  three  degrees  from  the  Ohio  State  Uruversity,  all 
in  electrical  engineering:  a  bachelor's  (1983),  master's  (1985) 
and  a  Ph.D  (1989). 


Smeal  College  Ph.D  student  cited  for  outstanding  teaching 


Sundaresh  Ramnath,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  accounting,  has 
been  honored  with  the  1994  Ossian  R.  MacKenzie  Doctoral 
Teaching  Award  by  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Named  for  the  college's  first  dean,  the  MacKer^zie  Award 
recognizes  exceptional  doctoral  students  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  teaching  promise  in  the  business  disci- 
plines. Winners  are  selected  from  a  field  of  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  college's  seven  academic  departments,  Fir\al 
decisions  are  made  by  The  Smeal  College  Fellowship  Com- 


Mr.  Ramnath  was  praised  for  making  the  ( 
teaches  both  challenging  and  enjoyable,  and  for  showing 
genuine  concern  for  his  students.  His  dissertation  will 
explore  intra-industry  information  transfer  and  earnings 
expectations.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  in  accounting 
from  Northern  Illinois  University  and  a  bacheloi^s  degree 
in  commerce  from  the  University  of  Madras,  India.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  chartered  accountant  in  India  and  a  CPA  in  Illi- 


WPSX-TV  series  earns 
national  distinction 

"What's  in  the  News,"  a  television 
series  produced  by  WPSX-TV,  has 
been  named  a  winner  in  the 
National  Education  Association's 
1 5th  annua  1  "Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning 
through  Broadcasting"  competi- 
tion. The  series  is  one  of  21  radio 
and  television  programs  around 
the  United  States  to  be  honored  by 
the  NEA. 

"What's  in  the  News",  is  a  cur- 
rent events  series  designed  for  use 
in  fourth-to-sixtli  grade  social 
studies  classrooms.  The  program 
is  seen  in  37  states  and  in  Reyk- 
javik, Iceland. 

The  series  was  cited  for  an 
episode  titled  "Children  of  the 
Balkaiis,"  in  which  Bosnian  chil- 
dren living  in  refugee  camps 
talked  about  the  war  in  their 
homeland. 

"We're  thrilled  to  be  recog- 
nized for  our  work  by  the  NEA," 
said  Tim  Swartz,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  "What  in  the  News." 
"The  classroom  is  the  ideal  envi- 
ronment to  get  kids  excited  about 
current  events  and  teachers  are 
very  supportive  of  the  series." 

"Alumnus  of  the  Year" 
named 

Lycoming  County  District  Attor- 
ney Thomas  A.  Marino  has  been 
named  "AJumnus  of  the  Year"  at 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Technolo- 
A Williamsport  riative,  Mr. 
Marino  graduate  from  Penn  Col- 
lege's predecessor,  Williamsport 
Area  Commuruty  College,  in  1983, 
with  an  associate  degree  in  gener- 
al studies.  He  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  pohtical  science  and 
education  at  Lycoming  College,  in 
1985  and  a  juris  doctorate  at  Dick- 
inson School  of  Law  in  1987. 

In  his  law  practice,  Mr.  Marino 
handles  family  and  domestic  law, 
real  estate  law,  and  litigation.  He 
has  been  a  partner  at  McNemey, 
Page,  Vanderlin  &  Hall  since  1988, 
and  Lycoming  County's  district 
attorney  since  1992. 

Fayette  Excellence 
Awards 

The  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus 
has  named  the  winners  of  its  1994 
Excellence  Awards.  They  are: 

Evelyn  A.  Hovanec,  associate 
professor  of  English,  Public  Ser- 
vice Excellence  Award;  James  P, 
Crawford,  associate  professor  of 
physics.  Research /Scholarly 

Excellence  Award;  Albert  F. 
Bashur,  a  student  majoring  in 
business  administration.  Scholas- 
tic Excellence  Award;  Paul  J. 
Mihalko,  Gerald  K.  Riggar, 
Robert  D.  Miller,  and  Howard  L. 
McGhee,  Support  Services  Excel- 
lence Award. 


Penn  Staters 
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Abhay  Ashtekar,  holder  of  the  Eberly 
Family  Chair  in  Physics  and  director 
of  the  Center  for  Gravitational  Physics 
and  Geometry,  presented  a  talk,  "A 
Manifestly  Gauge  Invariant  Approach 
to  Quantum  Gauge  Theories,"  at  the 
International  Workshop  on  Con- 
strained Systems  at  the  Newton  Insti- 
tute in  Cambridge,  England.  He  also 
presented  a  talk  titled  "Calculus  on 
A/G:  New  Geometry  for  Planck  Scale 
Physics"  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Quantum  Concepts  in  Space 
and  Time,  hosted  by  the  London 
Mathematical  Society  in  Durham, 
England. 

Sidney  Barnard,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence, won  the  Citation  Award  from 
the  International  Association  of  Milk, 
Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians 
for  his  work  with  the  association  over 
the  past  25  years. 

Stephen  Beckerman,  associate  profes- 
sor of  anthropology,  presented  two 
invited  lectures,  "Subsistence,  Settle- 
ment, and  Slaughter"  and  "War  and 
the  Ban,"  at  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute,  in  Panama  City, 
Panama.  He  presented  another  invit- 
ed lecture,  "Subsistence  and  Settle- 
ment," to  the  Seminar  fiir  Volk- 
erkunde  at  the  Universitat  Bonn  in 
Bonn,  Germany.  He  also  presented  a 
paper,  "Weeding,  Warfare  and  Fish- 
ing Weirs:  When,  Where  and  Why  the 
Ban  Relocated,"  to  the  48th  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Americanists  in 
Uppsala,  Sweden. 

Cengiz  Camci,  associate  professor  of 
aerospace  engineering,  presented  a 
paper,  "Application  of  a  Heat 
Flux/Calorimeter-Based  Method  to 
Assess  the  Effect  of  Turbulence  on 
Turbine  Airfoil  Heat  Transfer,"  co- 
authored  by  B.  Glezer,  H.K.  Moon 
and  L.Zhang,  of  Solar  Turbines  Inc.,  at 
the  39th  annual  ASME  International 
Gas  Turbine  Congress  in  The  Hague, 
The  Netherlands. 

Christine  Clark-Evans,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  French,  presented  the  paper, 
'The  Critique  of  Method  in  the  Novel: 
Diderof  s  The  Nun  (1760),"  at  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Philosophy 
and  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Peter  S.  Cookson,  associate  professor 
of  adult  education,  has  been  invited 
by  the  Council  for  International 
Exchange  of  Scholars  to  chair  the  Area 
Advisory  Committee  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  committee  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  short-list  the 
applicant  pool  and  pass  on  a  number 
of  recommended  Fulbright  Scholar 
Program  candidates  for  further  con- 
sideration by  Fulbright  binational 
commissions  or  U.S.  embassies 
abroad,  and  prospective  host  institu- 
tions. 

Herman  Cohen,  professor  emeritus  of 
speech  communication,  presented  an 
invited  address,  "Rhetorical  Criticism 
in  the  United  States  1914-1945,"  at  the 
14th    meeting   of   the   International 


Communication  Colloquium  at  the 
University  of  Jyvaskyla  in  Finland. 

Richard  Fox,  professor  of  soil  science 
in  agronomy,  won  the  Research 
Award  from  the  Northeastern  Branch 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Ste.  Anne 
DeBellevue,  Quebec  in  July  for  his 
work  on  soil  fertility. 

Richard  M.  Foxx,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Behavior  Analysis  Interna- 
tional. 

Thomas  A.  Hale,  professor  of  African, 
French,  and  comparative  literature, 
participated  in  the  first  of  three  meet- 
ings in  Paris  of  a  four-member  adviso- 
ry committee  named  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Culture  to  oversee  the 
design  of  a  traveling  exhibit  on  the 
global  cultural  impact  of  the  writings 
of  Martinican  poet  and  political  leader 
Aime  Cesaire.  The  exhibit,  funded  by 
several  French  ministries  and  the 
Agency  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Cooperation,  wiJl  open  at  the  6th  bien- 
nial summit  meeting  of  heads  of 
French-speaking  natioT\s  and  govern- 
ments in  Cotonou,  Benin,  in  November 
1995. 

Sridhar  Komameni,  professor  of  clay 
mineralogy  in  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  and  the  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  gave  an  invited  seminar  on 
"Novel  Microwave-Hydrothermal 
Synthesis  of  Ceramic  and  Metal  Pow- 
ders" at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Madras,  India.  He  also  gave  an 
invited  lecture  on  "Nanocomposite 
Porous  Materials"  at  the  Associated 
Cement  Companies  Ltd.,  Bombay, 
India. 

B.  Lakshiminarayana,  Evan  Pugh  Pro- 
fessor of  aerospace  engineering  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Gas  Turbines 
and  Power,  presented  five  papers,  co- 
authored  with  graduate  students  at  the 
39th  armual  ASME  International  Gas 
Turbine  Congress  in  The  Hague,  The 
Netherlands.  He  also  presented  a 
paper  tilled  "Unsteady  Flow  through 
Turbine  Stage"  at  the  Society  Nationale 
D/ Etude  Et  De  Construction  De 
Moteurs  D" Aviation  and  a  seminar, 
"Measurement  of  Steady  and 
Unsteady  Flow  in  Multistage  Com- 
pressors and  Turbines,"  at  Ecole  Cen- 
trale  de  Lyon,  Paris,  France. 

Arthur  T.  Motta,  assistant  professor  of 
nuclear  engineering,  has  received  the 
John  H.  Schemel  Award  for  the  best 
paper,  "Oxidation  of  IntermetalUc  Pre- 
cipitates in  ZircaJloy-4:  Impact  of  Irra- 
diation," presented  at  the  ASTM  10th 
International  Symposium  on  Zr  in  the 
Nuclear  Industry. 

Richard  Nichols,  professor  of  theatre 
arts,  met  with  administrators  in  Beijing 
this  summer  to  discuss  the  possibiUty 
of  an  exchange  program  between  the 
Beijing  Central  Dramatic  Academy  and 
the  Department  of  Theatre  Arts.  While 
in  Tokyo  he   met  with  NOMURA 


Mansaku,  a  Kyogen  (classical  comic 
theatre)  actor,  to  discuss  the  translation 
of  a  play  he  plans  to  produce  along 
with  another  Kyogen  at  Penn  State 
during  the  spring  semester  1997. 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  associate  professor 
of  religious  studies,  has  been  appoint- 
ed editor-in-chief  of  Critical  Review  of 
Books  iti  Religion.  The  annual  journal, 
published  jointly  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Religion  and  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature,  includes  essay- 
length  reviews,  one-page  evaluations, 
extensive  book  lists,  and  a  complete 
index  of  authors.  The  American  Acad- 
emy of  Religion  and  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  are  the  primary  North 
American  professional  organizations 
for  the  discipline  of  religious  studies. 

Rustum  Roy,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
the  solid  state,  gave  the  opening 
address  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  New  Diamond  Science  and 
Technology  in  Kobe,  japan.  He  also 
discussed  national  and  corporate 
strategies  for  thin  film  diamond  work. 
In  Sydney,  Australia,  Dr.  Roy  gave  the 
opening  plenary  address,  "Fifty  Years 
of  Mineral  and  Materials  Synthesis," 
to  the  4th  Australian  Ceramic  Society 
meeting. 

Andrew  Scanlon,  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  presented  a  paper,  "Ana- 
lytical and  Experimental  Studies  of 
Impact  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Struc- 
tures" at  a  research  symposium  on 
"The  Behavior  of  Reinforced  and  Pre- 
stressed  Concrete  under  Variable 
Loadings"  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Barbara  A.  Shaw,  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
has  been  invited  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  5th  International  Sym- 
posium on  Electrochemical  Methods 
in  Corrosion  Research  in  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal. Dr.  Shaw,  an  expert  in  engi- 
neered materials  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  structure,  processing  and  environ- 
mental degradation  of  non-equilibri- 
um alloys  and  metal  matrix  compos- 
ites, is  both  a  NSF  Young  Investigator 
and  an  Office  of  Naval  Research 
Young  Investigator. 

Jogender  Singh,  research  associate, 
and  Terri  Marsico,  research  assistant. 
High  Energy  Processing  Department, 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  attend- 
ed the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation's Advanced  Study  Institute  on 
"Materials  and  Processes  for  Surface 
and  Interface  Engineering"  at  the 
Chateau  de  Bonas,  Castera  Verduzan, 
Gers,  France.  Dr.  Singh  presented  a 
lecture  titled  "Laser  Beam  and  Pho- 
ton-Assisted Processes  for  Surface 
Treatments."  Ms.  Marsico,  one  of  only 
five  U.S.  doctoral  students  invited  to 
attend  the  institute,  represented  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory  and  the 
Intercollege  Graduate  Program  in 
Materials. 

Alok  Sinha,  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  presented  a 
paper,    "A    Neural   Network   Based 


Active  Rotor  Controller  with  Output 
Feedback,"  co-authored  by  R.P.  Ma, 
former  Ph.D.  student,  at  the  39th  annu- 
al ASME  International  Gas  Turbine 
Congress  in  The  Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

Harish  Sujan,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  presented  a  paper  titled 
"The  Effects  of  OpHmism  and  Mood  on 
Information  Processing  Flexibility" 
with  Mita  Sujan,  professor  of  market- 
ing, at  the  summer  conference  of  the 
Association  for  Consumer  Research  in 
Singapore.  He  also  presented  a  paper, 
"How  to  Work  Smarter  in  Sales,"  to  the 
faailty  and  Ph.D.  students  of  Jamnalal 
Bajaj  Institute  of  Management  Studies 
in  Bombay,  India. 

Mita  Sujan,  professor  of  marketing, 
presented  a  paper,  'The  Influence  of 
Prior  Knowledge  on  Information  Pro- 
cessing: ImpUcations  for  Communica- 
tion Strategies,"  to  the  faculty  and 
Ph.D.  students  of  Jamnalal  Bajaj  Insti- 
tute of  Management  Studies  in  Bom- 
bay, India. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Comision  Fed- 
eral de  Electriddad  (CFE),  the  Mexican 
Electrical  Power  Company,  and 
PEMEX,  the  Mexican  Oil  and  Gas 
Company,  Mima  Urquidi-Macdon- 
ald,  associate  professor  of  engineering 
science  and  mechanics,  delivered  sev- 
eral seminars  over  a  one-week  period 
to  CFE  personnel  at  Morelia,  Michoa- 
can,  Mexico.  The  seminars  were  on 
deterministic  and  Artificial  Neural 
Network  techniques  for  predicting 
damage  due  to  corrosion  phei 


Thomas  L.  Watschke,  professor  of 
turfgrass  science,  appeared  at  the  Sec- 
ond World  Scientific  Congress  of  Golf 
in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland  where  he 
presented  a  research  paper  on  man- 
agement inputs  to  turfgrass  and  their 
affect  on  water  quaUty.  Dr.  Watschke 
also  made  two  invited  keynote  pre- 
sentations at  the  Australian  Golf 
Course  Superintendents  Association 
meetings  in  Adelaide.  One  topic  dealt 
with  the  environmental  fate  of  pesti- 
cides applied  to  golf  courses,  and  the 
other  pertained  to  the  use  of  plant 
growth  regulators  as  a  maintenance 
practice  on  golf  c 


Mark  T.  Whary,  research  assistant. 
Laboratory  Animal  Resources  Pro- 
gram, has  been  certified  as  a  Diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  College  of  Lab- 
oratory Animal  Medicine  (ACLAM). 
Cerdfication  as  a  specialist  or  "diplo- 
mate"  of  ACLAM  is  achieved  by 
meeting  standards  of  education  and 
experience  and  passing  comprehen- 
sive written  and  practical  examina- 
tions. 

Harry  H,  West,  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering, presented  a  paper  tided  "Rela- 
tionships between  Allowable  Overload 
Stresses  and  Behavior  of  Prestressed 
Concrete  Bridges"  at  a  research  sym- 
posium on  'The  Behavior  of  Rein- 
forced and  Prestressed  Concrete  under 
Variable  Loadings"  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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Virtual  driving  reality 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept.  9 
and  Sept.  10,  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  a  full-scale  driving  simula- 
tor called  RealDrive  will  be  on 
exhibit  in  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute  (PTI)  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Representa- 
tives from  Illusion  Technologies 
of  Vancouver,  WA,  which  man- 
ufactures RealDrive,  and 
researchers  from  PTI  will  be  on 
hand  to  conduct  live  demon- 
strations and  answer  questions. 
In  addition,  visitors  over  the  age 
of  16  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  "test  drive"  the  simulator. 

"RealDrive  is  a  self-con- 
tained urut  consisting  of  a  full- 
size  car  mounted  on  a  motion 
table  that  gives  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers a  simulated  'feel  of  the 
road,'"  says  Michael  Patten,  a 
research  assistant  at  PTI.  "The 
steering  wheel,  brakes,  accelera- 
tor, and  other  controls  feel  and 
function  the  same  as  in  an  actu- 
al vehicle,  as  do  the  windshield 
wipers,  headlights,  and 
speedometer."  The  simulator 
combines  computer-generated 
images  with  a  three-dimension- 
al virtual  sound  system  to  create 
driving  scenarios  in  inner  city, 
suburban,  and  rural  driving 
environments.  Because  most  of 
the  dynamic  movements  a  dri- 
ver experiences  in  a  moving 
vehicle  can  be  simulated  in 
RealDrive,  the  device  is  often  a 
valuable  tool  for  driver  training, 
diagnostics,  and  research. 


The  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
portation Ii\stitute  is  located  in 
201  Research  Office  Building 
just  off  Hastings  Road  (across 
from  Graduate  Circle  and 
directly  behind  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory).  For  more 
information  about  the  simula- 
tor, caU  Mr.  Patten,  at  (814)  863- 
0572. 

Open  house 

The  Nittany  Mineralogical  Soci- 
ety will  host  an  open  house  at 
the  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  at 
7  p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  21. 

The  museum  open  house 
will  give  visitors  a  chance  to 
view  the  museum's  exhibits  and 
see  some  recently  acquired 
specimens.  Visitors  also  will 
have  a  chance  to  tour  some  of 
the  labs  and  see  some  collec- 
tions not  ordinarily  accessible 
by  the  general  public. 

The  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
is  located  in  the  Steidle  Building 
on  Pollock  Road.  Several  thou- 
sand minerals  are  on  display  in 
the  museum  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  man-made  materials 
such  as  glasses,  ceramics,  and 
plastics.  The  museum's  art  col- 
lection includes  more  than  250 
pieces,  most  of  which  depict 
scenes  from  the  mirxing  and 
metallurgical  industries. 

Golf  classic 

Golf  with  Perm  State  Engineers 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  and  help 


support  engineering  education. 

The  second  PSES  Golf  Clas- 
sic, featuring  a  shotgun  start  at  9 
a.m.  on  the  Penn  State  courses 
and  a  four-person  team  scram- 
ble, includes  18  holes  of  golf, 
cart  rental,  tee  favors,  prizes  and 
a  barbecue. 

Proceeds  go  to  the  Perui 
State  Engineering  Society  Facul- 
ty Awards  Endowment.  For 
more  information,  contact  Tracy 
DeSoto,  865-9031. 

Free  photography 
lessons 

The  Psychology  Department  is 
offering  free  photography 
lessons  for  children  seven  years 
of  age  or  going  into  the  second 
grade  as  part  of  a  research  pro- 
ject studying  child  develop- 
ment. For  more  information, 
contact  Jennifer  at  865-1568  or 
leave  a  message  at  867-9813. 

Council  of  All  Beings 

The  Universit/s  newly  estab- 
lished Peace  and  Cor\flict  Stud- 
ies Minor  will  convene  a  "Coxm- 
cil  of  All  Beings"  from  7  to  9:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  in  the 
Main  Lounge  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Tlie  event  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  new  minor  at 
the  University  and  is  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  art 
installation,  "Reign  of  Peace." 

For  information  about  par- 
ticipation, call  865-9951  or  238- 
5164. 


Faculty  Senate  News 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at  1:30 
p.m.  Sept.  13,  in  Room  112,  Kem  Graduate  Build- 
ing at  University  Park. 
Items  to  be  discussed: 

•  Ad  hoc  committee  to  review  Commonwealth 

Educational  System  personnel  recommenda- 
tions (informational). 

•  Amendment  to  Standing  Rules,  Joint  Commit- 

tee on  Insurance  and  Benefits  (legislative). 

•  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Faculty 

Workload  and  Accomplishment  (informa- 
tional). 

•  Summary    of    academic   renewal    petitions 

(ir\formational). 

•  Summary  of  petitions  for  waiver  of  the  10 


credit  limit  for  nondegree  conditional  stu- 
dents (Student  Policy  14  00)  (informational). 

•  Awards  and  Scholarships  (informational). 

•  Annual  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Insurance  and  Benefits  (informational). 

•  Improving  the  climate  for  teaching  and  learn- 

ing (irxformational). 

•  Summary  of  stijdent  petitions  by  college,  unit 

or  location  (international). 

•  Status  of  consh-uction  projects  report  (infor- 

mational). 

Members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  to  attend  this  and  all  meetings  of  the  Ui\i- 
versity  Faculty  Senate. 


John  J.  Burke,  patrol  officer,  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus; 
from  Oct.  15, 1973,  xmtil  his  retirement  Aug.  20, 1987;  died 
Aug.  19  at  the  age  of  69. 

James  L.  Harpster,  groundskeeper,  former  College  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation;  April  1, 1955, 
until  lus  retirement  Jxily  2, 1985;  died  Aug.  16  at  the  age 
of  62. 

Suzaime  M.  Seamans,  administrative  assistant  I,  Devel- 
opment and  Uruversity  Relatior\s;  since  Nov.  26,  1973; 
died  Aug.  23  at  the  age  of  53. 

Kathiyn  J.  Sproal,  staff  specialist,  Continuing  Education; 
from  Nov.  3, 1975,  until  her  retirement  Nov.  9, 1985;  died 
July  31  at  the  age  of  74. 

Lucille  J.  Strauss,  librarian.  University  Libraries;  from 
Oct.  1, 1931,  until  her  retirement  July  13, 1973;  died  Aug. 
5.  She  was  85. 

Gerald  J.  Stout,  research  assodafe.  College  of  Engineer- 
ing; Jan.  1, 1937  to  June  1, 1947,  and  Feb.  1, 1958,  uittil  his 
retirement  March  1,1961;  died  July  30.  He  was  93. 

Mabel  J.  Martin,  secretary  A,  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture; from  April  29, 1946,  until  her  retirement  Nov.  1, 
1971;  died  May  1  at  tlie  age  of  78. 

Joseph  G.  Foster,  retired  assistant  professor  of  French  at 
tl\e  Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus,  died  Aug.  11  at  the 
age  of  78. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  received 
an  MA.  degree  in  romance  languages  from  Penn  State  in 
1954. 

Prior  to  joining  the  McKeeiport  faculty  in  1959,  he 
taught  at  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  He  retired  in  1981. 

Cyril  E  Griffith,  associate  professor  emeritus  of  African 
history,  died  July  22,  He  was  64. 

A  graduate  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  he  received  a  master's  degree  from  Bowling  Green 
State  University  and  Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Griffith  joined  the  University  faculty  in  1970,  and 
from  1975-79,  served  as  director  of  the  Black  Studies  Pro- 
gram. Along  witii  his  outstandii\g  service  commitment 
to  the  Uruversity  community,  he  played  an  import  role 
in  the  claKsroom.  His  courses  on  African  and  African- 
American  history  have  been  mainstays  of  the  ofrerings  of 
both  the  Department  of  History  and  African  and  African- 
American  Studies  Program.  He  retired  July  1, 1993. 

A  founding  member  of  the  Black  History  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission^ 
Dr.  Griffith  was  dted  for  his  "deep  commitment  to  the 
promotion  and  preservation  of  black  history  and  culture 
in  Peiinsylvania."  He  was  a  member  of  tiie  American 
Historical  Society,  African  Shidies  Association,  and  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro- American  Life  and  His- 
tory. 

He  was  the  author  of  Tlie  African  Dream:  M/iiiiti  R. 
Dehny  and  the  Emergence  of  Pan-American  Thought. 


)0K  Shelf 


Harlan  Hoffa,  professor  emeritus  of 
art  education  and  associate  dean 
emeritus  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  is  the  author  of  Revisita- 
tions:  Ten  Little  Pieces  on  Art  Education, 


published  by  the  National  Art  Educa- 
tion Association  as  the  third  in  its 
Noted  Scholar  Series. 

Revisitations  is  a  selection  from  Dr. 
Hqffa's  previously  pubHshed  journal 
articles,  chapters  in  books,  or  address- 
es to  professional  audiences.  They 
were  chosen  from  over  100  such  exam- 
ples. Each  was  originally  presented 
between  1976  and  1992  and  they  have 
been  revisited  because  they  continue 
to  address  timely  issues  in  art  educa- 
tion. They  are,  however,  tied  together 
in  this  new  publication  by  a  connec- 


tive tissue  of  five  new  essays,  each  of 
which  address  related  issues  in  the 
professional  landscape. 

The  "ten  littie  pieces"  are  divided 
into  five  groups  of  two  essays  each 
which  deaL  in  turn,  with  historical 
inquiry,  the  influence  of  social  and 
political  pressures  on  art  instruction, 
the  roles  of  technology  and  the  work 
place  in  determining  what  is  taught  in 
the  name  of  art,  instrumental  versus 
intrinsic  values  in  the  art  ciu-riculum, 
and  the  changing  face  of  research  in 
art  education.  Each  such  pair  is  then 


introduced  by  one  of  the  five  new 
essays. 

The  introduction  to  Revisitations 
was  written  by  John  Mahlmann,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  and  a  1970  Ph.D 
in  art  education  from  Penn  State.  The 
publication  includes  three  additional 
essays,  two  of  which  bracket  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole  while  the  third  deals 
with  the  "multiple  form"  —  arts  edu- 
cation with  an  "s". 
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Partings 


Number  of 
employees  retire 

Catherine  M.  Bagshaw,  food  pre- 
parer B,  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, from  Aug.  22,  1983,  until 
July  30. 

Irene  T.  Newell,  staff  assistant  IV, 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  from 
Nov.  16, 1981,  until  Aug.  20. 

Helen  J.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VI, 
C&IS  Telecommunications,  from 
Sept.  1,1976,  until  Aug.  1. 

Lisa  M.  Sprouse,  director.  Admin- 
istrative Services  and  Programs, 
Office  of  the  President,  from  July  1, 
1982,  until  Aug.  3. 

Paul  H.  Sweinhart,  supervisor. 
Computer  Systems  and  Opera- 
tions, Hershey  Medical  Center, 
from  Nov.  24, 1980,  until  July  1. 

Aldine  Bolen,  environmental 
health  worker  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  has  retired  after  21 
years  service. 

Ms.  Bolen  joined  the  Medical 
Center  staff  in  1973.  Her  duties 
were  to  clean  patients'  rooms  and 
to  keep  the  hospital  looking  its  best 
for  visitors  and  patients. 

In  retirement,  she  is  looking 
forward  to  visiting  her  two  broth- 
ers in  New  York  and  spending 
more  time  with  her  three  children 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Barbara  Hutchinson,  assistant 
manager  of  clinical  labs  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  has 
retired  after  25  years  service. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Medical 
Center  as  the  chief  technologist  in 
the  chemistry  section,  Ms. 
Hutchinson  worked  as  a  medical 
technologist  or  as  part  of  manage- 
ment at  various  hospitals  in  Wis- 
consin, Florida,  and  New  York. 

She  plans  to  be  busy  traveling 
around  the  country  in  her  retire- 
ment. 

Helen  Peterson,  clerk  A  for  Clini- 
cal Labs  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  has  retired. 

She  joined  the  Medical  Center 
staff  in  July,  1969  in  the  Medical 
Photography  Laboratory.  After 
four  years,  she  transferred  to  Crit- 
ical Care,  where  she  worked  for  12 
years  as  assistant  to  the  nurse  man- 
ager, preparing  schedules  for 
approximately  130  employees. 
The  final  eight  years  of  her  career 
were  spent  working  in  the  Blood 
Bank. 

She  plans  to  catch  up  on  chores 
aroimd  the  house  and  spend  time 
vrith  her  two  sons  and  four  grand- 
children in  her  retirement.  .  She 
also  plans  on  taking  trips  to  her 
mobile  home  in  Delaware. 


Education  professor  earns  emeritus  rank 


Francis  J.  Di  Vesta,  professor  of  education  and  psychology  in 
the  College  of  Education,  has  retired  with  emeritus  rank  after 
more  than  30  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Di  Vesta  joined  the  University  faculty  in  1964,  coming 
from  Syracuse  University  where  he  had  been  on  the  faculty  for 
n  years.  In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity faculty  for  one  year,  and  served  as  chief  of  the  Evalua- 
tion Branch,  Educational  Advisory  Staff,  Air  University,  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  for  four  years.  He  was  a  public  school 
teacher  in  Cormecticut  for  four  years  immecUately  following 
graduation  with  a  B.S.  degree. 

He  earned  both  Ph.D.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  educational  psy- 
chology from  Cornell  University  and  the  B.S.  degree  in  science 
education  from  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

During  his  career.  Dr.  Di  Vesta  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  educational  psychology  having  pub- 
lished five  books,  numerous  chapters  in  edited  books  and  jour- 
nals, and  more  than  100  articles  in  core  research  journals  in 
educational  psychology. 

At  Penn  State,  he  has  supervised  approximately  45  doc- 
toral dissertatior\s  and  at  Syracuse,  about  20  others.  In  1993, 
he  was  awarded  the  Career  Achievement  Award  within  the 
College  of  Education.  Internationally,  Dr.  Di  Vesta  has  lec- 
tured on  his  research  in  many  professional  meetings  in  north- 
em  Europe  and  South  America. 

His  professional  affiliations  include  the  American  Psycho- 


logical Association  (Council  of  Representatives;  accreditation 
evaluator  of  tiaining  programs;  program  committees  chair),  in 
which  he  holds  Fellow  status  in  the  Divisions  of  Develop- 
mental and  Educational  Psychology;  American  Educational 
Research  Association  (committees  chair  and  co-editor  of 
AERA  series);  and  editorial  boards  or  consulting  editor  of  the 
GRE  Advanced  Psychology  Examination,  Educational  Technology 
Research  and  Development,  InterAmerican  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Journal  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment in  Education,  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  Psycho- 
logical Reports,  Contemporary  Educational  Psychology,  and  the 
Journal  of  Research  in  Teacher  Education. 

At  Penn  State,  Dr.  Di  Vesta  served  on  numerous  commit- 
tees, including  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Use  of 
Human  Subjects,  the  Faculty  Advisory  Comiiuttee  for 
Research,  and  the  Committee  on  Need  for  a  School  of  Law.  In 
the  College  of  Education,  his  service  included  the  Academic 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Graduate  Programs  and  the  Cours- 
es of  Study  Committee,  Faculty  Council,  Promotion  and 
Tenure  Committee,  Research  Committee,  Academic  Policy 
Committee,  and  the  Graduate  Programs. Committee. 

He  currentiyholds  an  appointment  at  Rorida  Internation- 
al University  as  Visiting  Scholar  and  Scientist  where,  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  he  will  assist  in  implementing  several 
innovative  programs  including  program  development  in  edu- 
cational psychology. 


Assistant  professor  ends  29  years  of  service 


Frank  P.  Yatsko,  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  the  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton  Campus,  has 
retired  after  29  years  service. 

A  graduate  of  Lehigh  Universi- 
ty, he  was  employed  for  10  years 
with  General  Electric  prior  to  join- 
ing the  Worthington  Scranton  fac- 
ulty in  1964.  He  has  served  on  the 
campus  Safety  Committee,  Instruc- 
tional Resources  Committee  and 
the  Secondary  School  Relations 
Committee.  He  also  has  been 


instrumental  in  planning  and  hosting  the  annual  Engineers' 
Open  House. 

Mr.  Yatsko  is  co-author  of  CIRCUITS:  Principles.  Analy- 
■sis,  and  Simulation,  a  textbook  that  focuses  on  electrical  cir- 
cuits, theory,  and  operation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineering,  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education,  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

He  lives  in  Dunmore  with  his  wife,  the  former  Leonora 
Filippin.  They  have  three  children:  Francene,  of  Exton,  PA; 
Frank,  of  Throop,  PA,  and  Paula,  at  home. 


Frank  P.  Yatsko 


Professor  retires  with  emeritus  rank  after  25  years 


Bernard  G.  Guemey,  professor  of  human  development  and 
family  studies  and  counseling  psychology,  has  retired  with 
emeritus  rank  after  25  years  service. 

Dr.  Guemey  joined  the  University  in  1969  as  professor  of 
human  development  and  founding  head  of  the  Individual  and 
Family  Consultation  Center,  in  the  former  College  of  Human 
Development.  He  also  has  been  co-professor-in-charge  of  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  Department  of  Human  Development 
and  Family  Studies  and  ccndirector  of  the  department's  Fam- 
ily Child  Care  Specialist  certificate  program  (a  nanny-h^ining 
program). 

A  licensed  psychologist,  he  has  been  practicing  and  teach- 
ing marital  and  family  therapy  for  more  than  35  years.  Alone 
and  v^ith  others,  he  has  written  or  edited  four  books  and 
nimierous  articles  and  chapters,  and  produced  a  variety  of 
professional  training  films  and  therapy  demonstration  tapes 
in  individual,  marital,  and  family  therapy.  He  is  on  the  edi- 
torial boards  of  three  family  therapy  journals  and  a  psy- 
chotherapy journal. 


Bernard  G.  Guerney 


his  wife,  Louise,  professor  emerita  of  human 
development,  received  a  number 
of  national  awards  for  their  work 
in  developing  the  Relationship 
Enhancement  methods  of  thera- 
py, problem  prevention,  and 
enrichment.  In  1990  he  received 
an  award  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tribution to  the  Service  of  Family 
Psychology  from  the  American 
Psychological  Association's  Divi- 
sion of  Family  Psychology. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  in 
psychology  from  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, and  both  a  master's  and 
doctorate  in  clinical  psychology 
from  Penn  State. 


Associate  professor's  career  with  University  spans  32  years 


John  E.  Haag,  associate  profi 
after  32  years  service. 

Dr.  Haag  joined  the  faculty  in  1961  as  an  instructor  in 
EngUsh.  In  his  years  in  the  English  Department,  he  was  a 
major  presence  in  the  creative  writing  program. 

In  1970,  he  inaugurated  the  Open  Reading  Program,  at 
which  for  many  years  budding  poets  tested  themselves 


of  English,  has  retired      before  live  audiences.  By  his  count,  more  than  1,000  such 
students  look  that  opportunity. 

Dr.  Haag's  publications  extend  from  his  first  collection 
of  poems  in  1961  (.The  Mirrored  Man)  and  his  second  major 
collecdon  10  years  later  (The  Brine-Breather)  to  an  extensive 
piece  in  1993  on  James  Wright  for  the  AWP  Chronicle,  an 
outlet  of  wide  circulation  among  writers. 
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HRDC  courses  offer  opportunities  for  employees 


Every  year,  HRDC  offers 

more  than  150  courses 
for  Penn  State  employees 


Over  the  past  40  years.  University  employees 
have  dealt  with  anger  and  exhaustion,  dis- 
covered a  new  "weigh"  of  life,  or  learned  the 
skillful  art  of  negotiating  through  a  unique  service 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource  Development  Center. 

Annually,  HRDC  offers  more  than  150  courses  - 
some  free  -  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  to  faculty  and 
staff  members  seeking  professional  or  personal  devel- 
opment. In  1993  alone,  more  than  14^200  employees 
participated  in  one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered  by 
HRDC. 

From  intermediate  algebra  to  violence  in  the  work- 
place, HRE>C  and  a  host  of  other  University  units  col- 
laborate to  provide  courses  they  believe  \v\\\  help 
emplovees  grow  and  thrive  in  both  their  jobs  and  in 
their  personal  lives. 

"Your  home  life  really  affects  work  and  vice  versa," 
Lenny  Pollack,  HRDC  manager,  said.  "We  are  trying 
to  offer  courses  that  are  helpful  in  all  areas  of  our 
employees'  lives.  We  listen  to  the  community  and  try 
to  fill  its  diverse  members'  needs. 

"Because  we  have  a  wealth  of  knowledge  based  at 
the  University  vve  are  really  a  vehicle  for  people  who 
have  an  expertise  to  help  other  Penn  Staters  grow  and 
develop." 

Every  semester  HRDC  sends  out  the  Professioml 
Developnenf  Opportunities  for  Faculty  aud  Staff  hand- 
book which  outlines  course  options.  Included  in  the 
Fall  Semester  catalogue  are  career  development  list- 
ings, communication  topics,  diversity  and  equity 


courses,  leadership  and  professional  growth  offerings, 
and  work  and  family  topics  ranging  from  parenting 
skills  to  nutrition  courses  —  to  name  a  few.  New  for 
this  fall,  are  courses  on  improving  quaUty  in  daily 
work,  writing  research- proposals  and  managing  pro- 
jects. 

"These  courses  are  an  excellent  way  to  provide 
employees  with  professional  development,"  Karen 
Home,  assistant  director  in  the  Department  of  PubU- 
cations,  said.  Ms,  Home  is  the  instructor  for  a  course 
offered  this  fall  titled  "Planning  and  Developing  Effec- 
tive University  Publications."  The  idea  for  such  a 
course  came  from  a  need  expressed  by  University 
employees  and  the  desire  of  publications  people  to 
assist  those  struggling  to  make  their  desktop-pub- 
lished materials  sport  a  professional  look. 

"It's  such  a  convenient,  easy  and  beneficial  thing 
for  someone  to  do.  In  some  cases  the  courses  are  free 
or  there  is  a  nominal  fee  attached  and  they  cover  a 
great  range  of  ideas  and  topics,"  she  said.  "I  have  taken 
courses  that  I  think  were  so  helpful  they  should  be 
mandatory. " 

The  courses  Ms.  Home  found  the  most  helpful 
were  a  series  of  diversity-related  offerings  taught  by 
professionals  "with  a  solid  knowledge  base  who  were 
able  to  talk  off  the  cuff  and  really  knew  their  subject 
matter." 

Dr.  Pollack  said  HRDC  prides  itself  on  its  relation- 
ships with  other  units  that  supply  instructors  for  many 
of  its  courses.  Some  of  these  units  see  it  as  part  of  their 
Penn  State  mission  to  provide  these  courses  to  faculty 
and  staff  members.  In  addition  to  staff  professionals 
who  lend  their  time  and  expertise  to  HRDC,  faculty 
members  also  contribute  to  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  University  commuruty. 

"Our  principle  is  that  if  there  is  another  unit  or  per- 
son that  has  expertise  and  is  willing  to  offer  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  University,  then  we'll  take  care  of  coordina- 
tion and  facilities,"  he  said,  "We  have  available  to  us 
some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country  and  we  want  to 
use  that  talent." 

One  example  is  the  Department  of  University  Safe- 
ty, which  is  offering  several  courses,  including  "Vio- 
lence in  the  Workplace:  Assessment  and  Responses." 

According  to  David  E.  Stormer,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident for  Safety  and  Environmental  Services,  the 
course  is  being  offered  because  violence  in  the  work- 
place is  a  real  threat  that  in  many  cases  could  be  avoid- 
ed. By  educating  supervisors  and  managers  and  help- 
ing them  detect  the  warning  signs,  potentially  violent 
situations  could  be  defused. 

"It's  a  reahty  in  today's  society.  It  is  the  third  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  at  work  for  males,  surpassed  only 
by  machinery  accidents  and  traffic  accidents,"  he  said. 
"Courses  like  these  are  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone 


involved  -  from  the  person  experiencing  the  problems 
to  the  community  at  large." 


Anyone  interested  in  taking  an 
HRDC  course  or  in  offering  their 
expertise  and  services  to  teach  an 
HRDC  course,  should  contact 
Lenny  Pollack  at  865-3410, 


Marguerite  Fink,  coordinator  of  University  Trav- 
el Services,  agrees  that  tough  issues  -  like  violence  - 
as  well  as  her  area  of  expertise  -  travel  —  should  be 
ottered  to  the  University  commuruty. 

"Violence  in  the  workplace  is  a  serious  issue  and 
providing  people  with  information  on  this  topic  and 
all  the  topics  covered  by  HRDC  courses  is  a  great  ser- 
vice," she  said.  Ms.  Finlc  will  be  teaching  two  courses 
this  fall:  "Practical  Tips  for  Business  Travelers,"  and 
"Making  Business  Travel  Arrangements." 

"We  don't  often  discuss  the  vital  safety  issues  tied 
to  travel  and  1  think  it's  a  topic  that  will  prompt  peo- 
ple to  think  about  their  own  safety,  from  the  time  they 
leave  their  home  to  the  time  they  return  home,"  she 
said.  'Travelers  also  need  to  know  their  rights  and 
what  to  expect  when  traveling  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad." 

Providing  a  small  sampling  of  what  her  course  wall 
include,  Ms.  Fink  gave  these  quick  travel  suggestions 
that  in  some  cases,  go  against  traditional  advice  on  the 
subject: 

1 )  Don't  stop  your  newspaper  or  mail  from  coming  to 
your  home,  Tliis  couJd  be  a  signal  to  a  criminal  watch- 
ing, but  don't  let  it  pile  up  either.  Simply  ask  a  trust- 
ed friend  or  neighbor  to  collect  it  daily. 

2)  When  checking  into  a  hotel,  never  let  the  hotel  staff 
announce  your  room  number  when  giving  you  the 
key  or  takiiig  your  bags.   If  they  do,  ask  for  another 

3)  Travelers  who  miss  their  check-in  times  at  airports 
can  lose  their  seats  and  will  not  be  compensated  for 
that  loss.  What  should  you  do? 

"Well,  1  don't  want  to  give  away  all  of  the  course 
secrets,"  she  said. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  an  HRDC  course  or  in 
offering  their  expertise  and  services  to  teach  an  HRDC 
course,  should  contact  Lenny  Pollack  at  865-3410. 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 
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Thanks! 

In  appreciation  lo  donors  who  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  new  uniforms,  the  Penn  State  Blue  Band 
spells  out  thanks  during  halftime  of  the  Penn  State  —  USC  game  at  Beaver  Stadium. 
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Sixteen  appointed  to  serve  on 
presidential  searcli  committee 

William  A.  Schreyer,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  aimoimced  the  names  of  16  peo- 
ple who  will  serve  on  the  University  Presiden- 
tial Search  and  Saeen  Committee. 

The  committee  v^  play  a  major  role  in  the 
search  for  a  successor  to  Dr.  TTiomas,  who 
annoimced  his  retirement  as  Penn  State's  pres- 
ident effective  Aug.  31,  1995.  The  committee 
membership  includes  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers, students  and  alumni. 

Eva  Pell,  distinguished  professor  of  plant 
pathology,  has  been  appointed  chair  of  the 
committee.  David  N.  Wormley,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  has  been  named  vice 
chair.  In  addition,  Robert  Secor,  department 
head  and  professor  of  English,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  1989-90  Presidential  Search  and 
Screen  Committee,  will  serve  as  a  consultant  to 
the  1994-95  Presidential  Search  and  Screen 
Committee. 

Other  committee  members  are: 

—  Edward  Anchel,  president  of  the  Perm 
State  Alumni  Association; 

—  Hany  R.  Allcock,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
of  chemistry; 

—  JuUen  F.  Biebuyck,  Eric  A.  Walker  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  anesthesia; 

—  Barton  W.  Browning,  chair,  University 
Faculty  Senate  and  associate  professor  of  Ger- 

—  Corriiine  Caldwell,  campus  executive 
officer,  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  Campus; 

—  Nancy  M.  Qine,  dean  of  the  University 


Libraries; 

—  James  P.  Dailey,  graduate  student  in 
aeronautical  engineering; 

—  Carol  Herrmann,  senior  vice  president 
for  administration; 

—  Peter  C.  Jurs,  chair  elect  of  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Senate  and  professor  of  chemistry; 

—  Paul  S.  Kasper,  undergraduate  student 
majoring  in  accounting; 

—  Gregory  N.  Huckstep,  undergraduate 
student  majoring  in  biology; 

—  Gary  L.  Lilien,  distinguished  research 
professor  of  management  science; 

—  Robert  N.  Pangbom,  immediate  past 
chair.  University  Faculty  Senate  and  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering,  and 

—  James  F.  Smith,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish/American studies,  Penn  State  Ogontz 
Campus. 

Mr.  Schreyer  is  chair  of  the  11-member 
Trustee  Presidential  Selection  Committee  that 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Search  and  Screen  Committee. 

The  Search  and  Screen  Committee,  he  said, 
will  advertise  the  search  for  a  new  president 
and  receive  and  screen  applications  and  nom- 
inations. Ultimately,  it  v^ill  submit  to  the 
Selection  Committee  a  Ust  of  top  candidates. 
The  Selection  Committee  will  select  a  final  can- 
didate and  submit  that  name  to  the  full  Board 
of  Trustees  for  confirmation. 

Both  committees  will  serve  until  Dr. 
Thomas's  successor  assimies  office. 


All-University  conference  to 

highlight  achievements  of 

drug  and  alcohol  prevention 

The  University  will  hold  its  first  ever  a  11 -University  conference  on  "Cel- 
ebrating Success:  Successful  Approaches  to  Combating  Alcohol  and 
Other  Drug  Abuse"  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  at  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

With  22  campuses  across  the  state,  Penn  State  has  unified  policies 
on  drug  and  alcohol,  but  a  very  mixed  bag  of  successes  in  its  individ- 
ual campus  prevention  and  intervention  programs.  With  a  recent  grant 
of  HO ,000  from  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Edu- 
cation through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  the  University  is 
establishing  a  systemwide  consortium  of  faculty  staff  and  students  to 
address  drug  and  alcohol  issues  through  video  conferencing,  educa- 
tional programs,  town  meetings  and  program  development.  The  Oct. 
4  conference  is  essentially  a  kick-off  for  those  activities. 

Open  to  students,  faculty  and  staff  at  all  locations,  the  cor\ference 

"We  want  to  break  down  the  denial  that  alcohol 
and  drug  use  \%  a  problem  and  reinforce 
strategies  that  are  effective  in  addressing 
these  issues." 


includes  complimentary  lunch  with  pre-registration.  Participants  are 
welcome  to  attend  workshop  sessions  as  their  schedules  permit.  Lunch 
reservations  are  limited  and  will  be  confirmed  on  a  first-come  basis. 

"The  conference  will  highlight  the  successes  that  Perm  State  has 
achieved  in  fighting  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  problems.  It  will  give 
participants  a  chance  to  share  information  on  strategies  that  work  and 
to  help  define  where  we  are  going  with  intervention  and  prevention 
programs  to  support  a  climate  of  non-use,"  said  Susan  L.  Kennedy, 
associate  director  of  University  Health  Services  and  chair  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  die  Prevention  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drub  Abuse  .  The  confer- 
ence is  sponsored  by  the  council,  which  was  established  last  year. 

The  conference  will  begin  with  a  keynote  address  at  10:15  a.m.  ai.d 
will  offer  four  50-minute  concurrent  workshops  tiiroughout  the  day, 
beginning  at  11:  30  a.m.  Each  will  address  intervention  and  tieatment, 
prevention  and  faculty,  staff  and  student  issues.  A  r^ource  room  fea- 
turing exhibits  of  successful  Penn  State  approaches  will  be  open 
throughout  the  day. 

The  keynote  speaker  wtU  be  Dr.  Richard  F.  Keeling,  director  of  Uni- 
versity Health  Services  and  professor  of  medicine  at  die  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison.  Dr.  Keeling  directs  a  complex,  comprehensive 
health  program  that  incorporates  traditional  medical  and  nursing  ser- 
vices, multi-disdplinary  counseUng  and  consultation  services  with  pre- 
vention programs,  including  health  promotion,  community  health  and 
environmental  health,  as  well  as  a  major  health  education  resource  cen- 
ter, the  Wisconsin  Clearinghouse. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  American  College  HealUi  Association, 
the  Foundation  for  Health  in  Higher  Education  and  the  International 
Society  for  AIDS  Education.  He  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  English  and  received  his  medical  degree  from 
Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine,  completing  residency  at  Virginia. 

The  conference  workshops  are  organized  in  three  h^cts  targeted  at 
helping  faculty,  staff  and  stiident  leadership  understand  tiie  issues  in 
drug  and  alcohol  use  and  how  to  support  the  "doers"— tiie  fraternity 
social  chairs,  health  service  r  "'' ^         """" ''"'^  "^' 


,  residence  hall  assistants,  security 


See  "Conference"  on  page  5 
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Day-long  workshop  Oct.  1  to  deal  with  issues 
facing  women  in  science  and  engineering 


WISE  Voices,  a  one-day  workshop  on  issues  that  < 
women  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  will  be  held  from  9 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Workshop  subjects  are:  Mentors  can  make  or  break 
your  career  as  a  graduate  student;  who  am  I  supposed  to 
be?;  moving  from  stereotype  to  a  more  authentic  self; 
industry  takes  the  lead  for  women  in  science  and  engi- 
neering; productive  collaborations  between  home  and 
work;  is  it  because  I'm  a  graduate  student  or  because  I'm  a 
woman?;  tenure  track:  jumping  through  all  the  hoops;  the 
mind  has  no  sex:  gender  issues  in  the  construction  of  sci- 
ence and  scientific  research;  reinventing  your  career  with- 
out losing  momentum,  the  Central  Pennsylvania  challenge. 

During  a  dessert  and  networking  period  at  the  end  of 
the  conference,  Londa  Schiebinger,  director  of  Perm  State's 
newly  established  WISE  Institute,  and  Sharon  Luck,  assis- 
tant director,  will  be  introduced. 

WISE  Voices  is  chaired  by  Barbara  Shannon,  associate 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School.    Members  of  the  plaiming 


committee  include  Nina  Berry,  Jean  Brenchley,  Lisa 
Brown,  Kate  Freeman,  Renee  DiehL  Simin  Pakzad, 
Sharon  Luck,  Gina  Pighetti,  Susan  Trolier  McKinstry, 
Richard  Devon,  and  Karen  Wynn.  The  conference  will  not 
only  celebrate  the  breakthroughs  that  women  in  academia 
have  already  made  at  Penn  State,  it  also  will  work  towards 
developing  a  sense  of  community  among  women  in  science 
and  engineering  at  Penn  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  Space  Grant  Consortium  is  inviting 
graduate  students,  faculty  members  and  staff  in  the  col- 
leges of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences, 
Engineering,  and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  to  attend. 
Registration  fee  is  $3  for  graduate  students  and  $5  for  oth- 
ers. Register  now  by  contacting  Karen  Wynn  at  863-8286 
(phone  or  fax)  or  kxw8@psuvm.psu.edu  or  at  101  S.  Frear, 
the  Space  Grant  office.  Registration  on  the  day  of  the  con- 
ference, while  possible,  cannot  guarantee  that  lunch  will  be 
available. 


Ingrid  M.  Blood,  associate  professor 
of  communication  disorders  and 
chair  of  the  Commission  for  Women, 
will  speak  on  "Women  at  Penn  State: 
Tlie  Early  90s"  at  a  meeting  of  Pro- 
fessional Women  at  Penn  State  at 
noon  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  in  the 
Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel  on  the  Uruversity  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

Dr.  Blood  also  will  discuss  the 
role  of  the  Commission  for  Women 
at  Pei\n  State  and  child  care  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Professional  Women  at  Penn 
State  is  a  grass-roots  group  coordi- 
nated by  University  women  in 
which  participants  can  develop  and 
maintain  a  communicatioris  network 
and  serve  as  a  resource  for  other 
Perm  Staters.  The  group  welcomes 
attendance  by  both  male  and  female 
persons  in  all  job  and  student  classi- 
fications at  the  University. 


i  Review  multi-part  forms  to 


Following  are  cost  saving  tips  subnutted  by  Philip  Melnick, 
manager.  Support  Operations  and  Special  Programs,  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 

■  Create  public  or  private  mailing  liste  on  E-mail.  We  do 
this  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  and  save  literally  thousands 
of  sheets  of  paper  each  year. 

■  Route  reports.  OiJy  a  few  people  actually  need  a  file 
copy  of  reports.  Fmd  out  who  needs  their  oviti  copy  and  then 
route  a  couple  of  reports  to  the  rest  of  the  individual. 

Update  distribution  lists  for  reports  by  periodically  asking 
people  who  receive  the  reports  to  return  the  cover  page  if  they 
want  to  continue  receiving  the  report.    Also  eliniinate  cover 

f  g    pages  altogether  if  you  can. 

■  ■  Create  "Read  Files"  to  circulate  important  but  not  time- 

1      critical  information. 

L*  ■  Reformat  computer  reports  to  not  waste  paper.   Edit 

reports  that  print  only  a  few  columns  of  information  by  repeat- 
ing columns  several  times  on  a  page.  Also  eliminate  header  and 
trailer  sheets. 
if  you  really  need  all  those  parts. 


Following  are  cost  savings  tips  submitted  by  Loren  D.  Tukey, 

I  have  in  my  computer  files  various  letterheads,  including 

alms  on  my  Macintosh.  Letterheads  are  locked,  eliminating  pc 

■  One  heading  is  used  for  faxing  to  eliminate  the  cover 

page. 

■  Another  is  various  letterheads  for  notes  and  inter-office 

correspondence.  (See  example  at  right.) 

■  A  FAX  formatted  item  is  easily  sent  by  mail,  if  impor- 

tant. 

■  The  FAX  format  also  dresses  up  the  correspondence, 

and  keeps  everything  together. 

Also  I  save  paper  by  using  the  back  of  LaserWriter 
start-up  paper,  copier  paper  (recovered  much),  and  other 
paper  which  normally  would  go  into  File  1 3-  The  backs  are 
used  as  working-paper  in  the  development  of  a  finished 
letter,  map,  table,  and  chart,  and  in  formatting  material  in 
desktop  publishing.  Nothing  is  throwm  away  until  both 
sides  are  used.  Fortunately,  I  have  my  own  LaserWriter, 
and  handle  all  my  correspondence,  and  other  material. 

An  item  to  the  FAX  font:  I  use  HeIvetica-10  (not  in 
bold)  as  the  font  and  point  because  it  gives  the  darkest  and 
clearest  type  after  FAX  transmittal.  Clarity  is  important, 
especially  to  foreign  countries. 


Suggestions  for  Cost  Saving  Tips  should  be  sent 
to  Bill  Campbell,  editor,  312  Did  Main.  University  Park, 
PA  16802.  or  by  E-Mail  to  Intercom,  klnl@psu.edu  or 
Imr8@psu-edu 


professor  emeritus  of  pomology: 

Perm  State's.  These  are  called-up  using  Heading 

issible  errors.  A  FAX  is  easily  filed  as  a  letter. 


Example  of  Dr. 

Tukey's  paper- 
saving  notes. 
This  note,  sent  as 
a  sample,  is  actu- 
ally 3.5"  X  8.5", 


butt 


made  by  printing 
in  the  landscape 
mode  (length- 
wise) across  the 

unused  bottom 
portion  of  a  used 

sheet  of  paper. 


material  being 

sent,  saving  the 

need  for  a  cover 

sheet.. 


Dr.  Loren  D.  Tukey 

Professor  Emeritus  of 
Pomology 


Penn  Slate  University 
102  Tyson  BIdg. 
University  Park,  PA  16802 


25-year  Awards 


Celebrating  25  years  of  service  to  the  University  are 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College  employees: 
Michael  Chiteman,  head,  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Studies;  David  Heyd,  instructor  in  mathematics;  Herbert 
Lautfer.  athletic  director;  Robert  Schenker,  senior  regis- 
trar, and  Michael  Simmons,  associate  professor  of  com- 
munication. Also  observing  25  years  at  University  Park 
is  Robert  Carnahan,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  and 
director  of  academic  affairs. 
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News  in  Brief 


Luncheon  seminar 

Mykola  Ryabchouk,  Fulbright  scholar 
from  Ukraine,  will  discuss  "Ukraine 
Chooses  Its  Future:  Bad  or  Worse"  at  a 
brown  bag  luncheon  seminar  at  noon 
Thursday,  Sept.  22,  in  102  Weaver 
Building  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. The  seminar  is  being  presented  by 
the  Center  for  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean Studies. 

College  teaching  course 

The  Instructional  Development  Pro- 
gram is  offering  the  Penn  State  In-Ser- 
vice Course  in  College  Teaching  to  all 
University  faculty  members,  teaching 
assistants  and  instructors  who  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  their  skills  as  teach- 
ers. 

The  seminar  meets  once  a  week  to 
explore  issues  of  pedagogy;  share 
teaching  experiences,  and  discuss  some 
of  the  current  literature  on  teaching.  In 
addition,  course  activities  are  designed 
to  help  participants  begin  building  indi- 
vidu^  teaching  portfolios. 

Two  sections  of  the  course  are  avail- 
able: Tuesdays,  10:45  a.m.  to  noon,  from 
Sept.  20  through  Nov.  22, 115  Osmond 
Building,  and  Fridays,  1:30  to  2:45  p.m., 
from  Sept.  16  through  Nov.  18,  111 
Classroom  Building,  both  at  University 
Park. 

Enrollment  is  limited.  Pre-registra- 
tion  is  required  by  calling  863-2599. 

IBM  Technology  Fair 

IBM  will  host  a  PC  Technology  Fair  in 
the  HUB  Fishbowl  on  the  University 
Park  Campus  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Sept.  16. 

The  latest  IBM  ThinkPads,  Value- 
Points  and  PS/2s,  as  well  as  products 
from  Atari,  will  be  featured.  Door 
prizes  will  be  given  away.  The  fair  is 
spoi\sored  by  the  Microcomputer 
c5rder  Center. 

We  moved! 

The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Intern- 
ship Program  has  moved  from  310Q 
BAB  to  120  BAB  II.  Relocated  staff 
include  Michele  Sowko,  coordinator; 
Andora  Way,  staff  assistant,  and  Linda 
Agostinelli,  staff  assistant.  The  phone 
number  remains  865-3244  or  863-6161 
and  fax  number  is  863-9953. 

Volunteers  sought 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  a  family 
feeding  study.  All  food  will  be  sup- 
plied for  enrolled  parent  and  child  aged 
6-  to  10-  years  old. 

The  study,  which  is  being  conduct- 
ed to  determine  appropriate  methods 


for  implementation  of  a  family  feeding 
study,  is  part  of  a  larger  study  looking 
at  heart  disease  risk  from  dietary  inter- 
vention. You  may  be  more  likely  to 
qualify  if  you  have  a  family  history  of 
heart  disease  or  diabetes. 

Diets  are  suppUed  for  three  (eight- 
week)  periods  beginning  at  the  end  of 
September.  Time  between  each  period 
is  given  to  allow  for  readjustment. 
Compensation  will  be  provided  for 
both  you  and  your  child  if  you  are 
selected  for  enrollment.  Please  call  863- 
9745  to  schedule  an  interview  for  both 
you  and  your  child  if  you  are  interest- 
ed in  participating. 

Lecture  series 

The  International  Lecture  Series  pre- 
sents its  first  lecture  of  the  academic 
year  at  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  in 
the  International  Lounge,  222  Boucke 
Bldg.,  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
"A  Sabbath  with  the  Dragon:  Long 
Noses  in  the  Customs  House"  will  be 
presented  by  R.  Thomas  Bemer,  pro- 
fessor of  joumaUsm  and  American 
studies.  Professor  Bemer  recently 
returned  from  China  where  he  studied 
on  a  Fulbright  scholarship. 

University  Women's  Club 

All  women  new  to  Penn  State,  includ- 
ing staff,  faculty  and  spouses,  are  invit- 
ed to  attend  the  Fall  Reception  of  the 
Univereity  Women's  Club  (UWC).  Tlie 
1994-95  schedule  of  special  events  and 
activities  for  newcomers  included  in 
the  club's  newsletter  will  be  available  to 
newcomers  at  the  reception  to  be  held 
at  7:30  p.m.  Sept.  20  at  the  Kern  Gradu- 
ate Center  at  University  Park.  For  more 
information,  contact  Janet  Robinson, 
355-0215,  or  Robin  Walter,  237-8775. 

Leadership  Series  seminar 

Elizabeth  Kisenwether  and  Todd  Erd- 
ley,  of  Paragon  Technologies,  Inc.,  wall 
give  a  seminar  titled  "Entrepreneurial 
Ventures"  at  4  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  22. 
Ms.  Kisenwether  and  Mr.  Erdley,  both 
former  HRB  Systems  associates,  co- 
founded  Paragon  Technologies,  Inc.,  a 
high  tech,  start-up  company  that  man- 
ufactures hardware  support  for  digital 
video.  Paragon  is  one  of  the  original 
tenants  of  the  Penn  State  Research  Park. 
The  presentation,  in  123  Electrical 
Engineering  East  at  University  Park,  is 
a  part  of  a  continuing  Leadership  Series 
presented  by  the  Leonhard  Center  for 
the  Enhancement  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 


Hort  Show 

The  Penn  State  Horticulture  Club  is 
hosting  the  81st  annual  Horticulture 
Show  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Sept.  24  and  25. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  show  is 
"Keystone  Colors"  which  focuses  on 
the  native  plants  of  Pennsylvania. 
Exhibits  will  include  wetlands  and 
ferns,  perermials,  home  landscape  and 
a  water  garden  v/ith  children's  focus 
points  at  each  exhibit. 

The  show  will  be  held  in  the  Ag. 
Arena,  across  from  Beaver  Stadium  at 
University  Park. 

Office  move 

The  Office  of  Regulatory  Compliance 
has  moved  from  115  Kern  Graduate 
Building  to  212  Kem  Graduate  Build- 
ing. The  phone  number  remains  814- 
865-1775  and  the  fax  number  remains 
814-863-8699. 

Human  subjects  seminar 

The  Office  for  Regulatory  Compliance 
vnll  provide  a  seminar  on  the  "Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  in  Research" 
during  the  fall  sem^ter.  The  seminar  is 
designed  to  explain  the  human  subjects 
review  system  and  will  provide  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  prepare  a  submission  for 
review  by  the  Institutional  Review 
Board  (IRB). 

Faculty,  staff,  and/or  students  who 
are  new  to  human  subjects  research  are 
urged  to  attend.  The  seminar  currently 
is  scheduled  in  Room  101,  Kem  Gradu- 
ate Building,  University  Park,  at  10  a.m. 
Sept.  27. 

The  seminar  also  vnil  be  presented 
upon  request  for  any  course  or  interest- 
ed group.  It  would  be  helpful  if  instruc- 
tors who  plan  to  refer  a  large  number  of 
students  to  the  scheduled  seminar 
would  contact  the  Office  of  Regulatory 
Compliance  (5-1775),  to  ensure  ade- 
quate seating. 

Fulbright  reminders 

Sept.  30  is  the  campus  deadline  for  the 
Student  Fulbright  competition.  Com- 
pleted applications  should  be  delivered 
to  the  Undergraduate  Fellowships 
Office,  312  Willard  Bldg.,  at  University 
Park,  by  5  p.m.  For  all  inquiries,  call 
863-8199. 

The  deadline  for  the  Fulbright 
Administrator's  program  in  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Britain  is  Nov.  1.  For  all 
inquires,  call  the  Fulbright  Program 
adviser,  Mary  Gage,  at  8654)414. 


Programming 
and  space  needs 
of  HUB/Robeson 

project  to  be 
identified 

A  HUB/Robeson  Cultural  Center 
Programming  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  John  Brighton,  exec- 
utive vice  president  and  provost  of 
the  University. 

The  committee,  is  chaired  by 
Craig  Millar,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  (Karen 
Pagani,  Jennifer  Dowdell,  Nicole 
Burton,  Olaf  Kaufmann);  faculty 
members  (Catherine  Lyons  and 
David  Gold);  representatives  of 
the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
(Patricia  Peterson,  Melvyn  Klein, 
Leila  Moore,  Stanley  Latta, 
Lawrence  Young);  Housing  and 
Food  Services  (Thomas  Gibson); 
Office  of  Telecommunications 
(David  Beyerle),  and  Office  of 
Physical  Plant  (Deborah  Howard, 
Charles  Brueggebors,  Stephanie 
Schmidt). 

The  committee  is  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  a  building  pro- 
gram statement  that  will  identify 
new  space  to  be  constructed,  build- 
ing renovations  needed  in  the 
existing  structure,  program  objec- 
tives, site  concerns,  funding  con- 
siderations, and  any  other  relevant 
issues  related  to  the  proposed 
HUB/Robeson  building  project  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

According  to  Dr.  Millar, 
groundwork  for  the  project  has 
been  developed  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  by  the  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  an  advisory  group 
to  the  vice  president. 

He  said  the  program  statement, 
which  is  to  be  completed  by  Oct. 
31,  will  be  provided  to  the  archi- 
tectural firm  selected  for  the  project 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  releases 
design  funds. 

Anyone  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  the  program  planning 
effort  should  contact  Dr.  Millar  at 
(814)  865-7661. 


Study  mission  at  University  Park  looking  at  total  quality  in  education 


Forty-five  Brazilian  prindpals,  school 
administrators  and  faculty  have  been 
visiting  University  Park  this  nionth  as 
part  of  a  study  mission  and  exchange 
program  hosted  by  the  Center  for  Total 
Quality  Schools  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Funded  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment and  South  American  corporations, 
the  shjdy  mission  was  developed  to 
introduce  Brazilian  educators  to  the  pri- 
mary points  of  Total  Quality  leadership 


and  to  establish  a  professional  develop- 
ment and  cultural  exchange  program. 

"We  have  set  up  a  20-day  program 
to  give  the  Brazilians  a  glimpse  into  the 
concept  of  total  quality  in  education," 
William  Hartman,  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  director  of  the  center,  said. 
"We  are  confident  that  they  will  be  able 
to  go  back  home,  evaluate  their  own 
systems  and  decide  what  will  work  best 
for  them.  Hopefully,  this  is  just  the 
beginning  of  an  exchange  program  that 


will  benefit  all   involved   for   many 
years." 

The  program  has  included  an  intro- 
duction to  the  American  system  of  basic 
education  as  well  as  orientation  training 
for  total  quality  leadership  and  sh^tegic 
planjung  in  education.  The  group  has 
visited  more  than  a  half-dozen  schools 
and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  they  met  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  the  National 


Performance    Review    and    the    U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

In  addition,  Janet  BelleW,  senior 
consultant  of  the  Kiughtsbridge  Group, 
bic;  Robert  Kulle,  manager  of  Manu- 
facturing Systems  and  Site  Services,  and 
Howard  Wilson,  director  of  Market- 
Driven  Quality,  both  at  IBM;  and  Steve 
Groves,  plant  manager  of  Coming 
Asahi  Video  Products,  addressed  the 
Brazilians  on  quality,  customer  relations 
and  irmovation. 
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David  N.  Wormley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering- 
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//There  are  many  ways  to  mea- 
sure PROGRESS,"  ACCORDING  TO 

David  N.  Wormley,  dean  of  engi- 
neering. 

"You  can  do  it  with  numbers,  by 
comparing  past  with  future  growth, 
or,  more  subjectively,  by  assessing 
the  quality  of  people  and  the  effort 
they  make. 

"The  College  of  Engineering  is 
doing  well  by  all  measures." 

Dean  Wormley  points  out  that 
when  he  came  to  Penn  State  two 
years  ago,  a  strong  foundation  for 
continued  growth  was  well-estab- 
hshed. 

Long  respected  nationally  as  an 
educator  of  engineers,  the  coUege, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  has  con- 
tinued to  initiate  innovative  new 
programs.  An  increase  of  40  per- 
cent in  faculty  numbers  has  greatly 
improved  the  faculty-student  ratio 
while  creating  new  research  thrusts. 

At  the  graduate  level,  enroll- 
ment more  than  doubled  and 
research  activity  rose  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  S33  million.  The  graduate 
engineering  program  ranked  13th 
among  all  universities  in  the  nation 
in  a  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  sur- 
vey. Practicing  engineers  ranked  it 
nth  in  the  same  survey. 

"The  college  is  providing 
national  leadership  in  engineering 
education  and  research,"  Dean 
Wormley  points  out. 

The  opportunity  to  make  a  per- 
sonal contribution  to  this  process 


helped  bring  Dean  Wormley  to  State 
College  after  a  30-year  association 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

He  holds  B.S.,  S.M.,  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  MIT,  where  he  also 
served  as  a  faculty  member  and 
department  head  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  as  associate  dean. 

"I  was  originally  drawn  to  engi- 
neering," he  continues,  "because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  engineers  were 
problem  solvers  and  builders.  And 
in  academe,  you  can  not  only  help 
develop  the  knowledge  base  for  the 
profession  but  also  shape  the  future 
as  you  work  with  young  people." 

The  practice  of  engineering 
today  presents  special  challenges  to 
educators  who  have  to  frame  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  rapidly  shifting 
national  priorities  and  demograph- 

A  graduating  engineer  enters  an 
economy  where  national  resources 
are  being  redeployed  from  defense 
to  domestic  industries,  where  corpo- 
rations, in  the  face  of  global  competi- 
tion, are  downsizing,  and  where  fis- 
cal constraints  are  paramount  in 
both  national  and  state  budget  plan- 
ning. 

"Each  of  these  external  factors 
has  an  impact  on  our  profession/' 
Dean  Wormley  says,  "and  there  is 
very  strong  support  nationally  for 
reviewing  and  revitalizing  under- 
graduate engineering  education.  We 
also  must  attract  more  women  and 


David  n.  Wormley 

Providing  solid  footing 

for  tomorrow's 

engineers 


"People  are  the  real  key  to  the  success  of  any  organization 
...and  by  that  measure,  we're  fortunate." 


minority  students  —  people  now 
underrepresented  in  the  profession. 

"We  have  received  substantial 
support  for  curriculum  redesign 
through  ECSEL,  a  seven-member 
university  coalition  funded  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Leonhard  Center  for 
Enhancement  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion. 

'These  efforts  are  bringing 
about  substantial  changes  in  the  first 
year  experience,"  Dean  Wormley 
continues.  "Our  introductory  engi- 
neering graphics  course  now  offers 
students  an  active  learning  experi- 
ence in  which  they  design  and  con- 
struct an  engineering  project.  We 
also  are  stressing  the  concept  of 
working  in  teams  because  that  is  the 
way  much  of  today's  practice  is 
organized. 

"From  the  very  beginning  of 
their  academic  program,  we  want 
our  students  to  have  an  overview  of 
what  being  an  engineer  entails,  so 
they  can  better  appreciate  the  cre- 
ative aspects  of  the  profession. 

"Effective  practitioners  recog- 
nize that  they  are  part  of  a  greater 
society  that  affects  the  use  of  tech- 
nology even  as  it  is  being  changed 
forever  by  that  technology." 

Giving  students  a  thorough 
grounding  in  engineering  principles 


and  the  basic 


1  impor- 


tant component  of  curriculum 
renewal,  in  Dean  Wormley's  view. 
Only  then  can  they  develop  the  flexi- 
biUty  necessary  to  handle  emerging 
new  technologies  and  a  career  that 
studies  have  shown  may  include  as 
many  as  eight  job  changes. 

The  college  also  is  placing 
increased  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  communication  skills  in 
vmting,  speaking  and  the  use  of 
graphics.  These  skills  are  not  limited 
to  English.  Because  engineering  is 


increasingly  conducted  by  interna- 
tional teams,  the  college  provides 
students  with  opportunities  to  learn 
German  and  French  and  to  study 
abroad. 

At  the  graduate  level,  a  major 
new  initiative  is  the  Teaching  Fel- 
lows Program,  directed  specifically 
at  doctoral  students  who  plan  acade- 
mic careers.  It  was  developed  as  a 
pilot  program  by  mechanical  engi- 
neering.   Dean  Wormley  explains: 

"Prospective  faculty  members 
need  someone  to  show  them  what  it 
takes  to  develop  a  set  of  courses  or 
how  to  generate  research  proposals 
and  get  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. Seminar  speakers  discuss 
issues  that  are  important  in  career 
development  such  as  how  to  net- 
work with  others  in  a  discipline." 

Faced  with  a  shrinking  job  mar- 
ket in  the  large  engineering  firms 
that  once  routinely  hired  hundreds 
of  Penn  State  graduates,  the  college 
is  increasing  its  cooperative  activities 
with  medium-sized  and  smaller 
companies.  These  contacts  wiU  be 
enhanced  by  a  new  master's  degree 
program  focusing  on  quality  in  man- 
ufacturing that  Engineering  is 
designing  with  The  Smeal  CoUege  of 
Business. 

Because  corporate  R&D  efforts 
also  are  contracting,  along  with    the 
national  defense  budget.  Engineer- 
ing has  focused  its  research  goals  by 
identifying  a  set  of  strategic  areas 
corresponding  to  national  and  state 
priorities.  Interdisciplinary  research 
teams,  including  investigators  from 
other  universities  as  well  as  from 
business  and  industry,  already  are 
in  place  and  have  achieved  national 
recognition  in  critical  areas  such  as 
manufacturing  and  materials. 

'The  National  Technology  Rein- 
vestment Program  has  funded  three 
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Benchmarking 

Last  July,  Penn  State's  deans,  vice 
presidents  and  other  unit  heads 
received  a  memo  from  Provost  John 
Brighton  requesting  that  their  1995- 
96  strategic  plan  updates  focus  on 
three  primary  areas.  One  of  the  areas 
was  benchmarking  and  assessment. 

In  1994-95,  benchmarking  was  an 
important  aspect  of  strategic  plan- 
ning. The  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  units  to  move  forward  in  this  area 
will  be  described  in  their  strategic 
plan  updates  for  the  1995-96  academ- 
ic year,  which  are  due  Jan.  9, 1995. 

To  provide  assistance  with  the 
continuing  development  of  bench- 
marking plans,  three  new  "brovm 
bag"  lunchtime  discussions  on  bench- 
marking will  be  offered  through  the 
CQI  Center  and  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Center  this 
fall.  On  Sept.  21,  Gregory  Lozier, 
executive  director  of  planning  and 
analysis,  will  lead  a  discussion  of  the 
critical  ]mk  between  benchmarking 
and  strategic  planning,  and  how  to 
select  processes  within  a  uiut  that 
support  its  strategic  goals. 

On  Oct.  5,  David  Christy,  associ- 
ate professor  of  management  science, 
will  lead  the  noontime  discussion  on 
the  relationship  between  process 
benchmarking  and  comparative 
ar\alysis. 

Gloriana  St  Qair,  associate  dean 
in  the  University  Libraries,  will  iden- 
tify process  measures  and  sources  of 
data  for  benchmarking  on  Oct.  19. 
Dean  St.  Clair  will  focus  the  discus- 
sion on  customers  and  the  indicators 
used  to  evaluate  how  well  their  needs 
are  being  met. 

All  three  speakers  will  use  exam- 
ples from  Penn  State's  1994-95  unit 
benchmarking  plans  to  illustrate  their 
remarks. 

The  Wednesday  lunchtime  dis- 
cussions will  be  held  in  the  Alumni 
Lounge  in  Old  Main  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus  between  12-1 :30  p.m. 
and  are  being  offered  free  of  charge. 
To  register  for  one  or  more  of  these 
sessions,  please  caU  the  HRDC  at  865- 
8216. 


Appointments 


Scholar  in  Residence  at  Harrisburg 

Ernest  K.  Dishner,  former  associate  provost  and  dean  of 
faculty  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has  been  appointed 
1994-95  scholar-in-residence  at  the  Penn  State  Down- 
town Center. 

The  program  promotes  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
resources  in  the  metropolitan  Harrisburg  area  and  is 
designed  to  develop  relationships  between  College  fac- 
ulty and  state  and  local  government  officials,  business 
professionals,  and  education  and  community  leaders. 
The  program  also  encourages  faculty  research  and  pro- 
ject activity  in  areas  of  pubHc  policy  interest. 

Dr.  Dishner  served  as  associate  provost  and  dean  of 
the  faculty  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  from  May,  1990,  to 
February,  1994.  Prior  to  his  appointment  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  he  served  six  years  at  Southwest  Texas  State 
University  where  he  was  professor  and  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  speech 
and  drama  as  well  as  his  master  of  arts  degree  in  read- 
ing education  from  East  Tennessee  State  University.  He 
earned  his  doctorate  of  education  in  reading  education 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1973. 


Behrend  admissions  counselor 

Melissa  Grimm  has  been  appointed  admissions  coun- 
selor at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College.  Her 
duties  wilt  include  first-year  and  minority  student 
recruitment. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Ms.  Grimm  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Brodhead  Cultural  Center  at  the  Penn  State 
Beaver  Campus.  She  holds  a  B.S.  in  elementary  educa- 
tion from  Penn  State. 

Great  Valley  publications  specialist 

Dawn  Ann  Woodring  has  been  appointed  publications 
specialist  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

In  her  new  role,  Ms.  Woodring  will  work  with  a 
team  to  coordinate  the  production  of  publications  and 
advertising  for  Penn  State's  three  Philadelphia  area  cam- 
puses—Delaware County,  Great  Valley,  and  Ogontz. 

A  Penn  State  graduate,  she  also 'attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore.  Prior  to  joining  the  Great  Valley 
staff,  she  served  as  an  editor  at  W.B.  Saunders  Compa- 
ny, Philadelphia. 


Conference 

continued  from  page  1 

personnel  and  others  who  are  working 
on  these  issues. 

"We  want  to  break  dowm  the  denial 
that  alcohol  and  drug  use  is  a  problem 
and  reinforce  strategies  that  are  effec- 
tive in  addressing  these  issues,"  said 
conference  coordinator  Natalie  CroU, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Health 
Promotion  and  Education  and  an 
adjunct  faculty  member  in  counselor 
educadon.  Workshop  facilitators  will 
include  faculty  staff  and  students  from 
all  locations.  Three  concurrent  sessions 
are  scheduled  for  each  time  period.  The 
schedule  is: 

11:30  a.m.: 

—  A  Unified  Response  to  Alcohol 
and  Other  Drug  Problems  on  a  College 
Campus;  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other 
Drug  Issues  Among  Students  of  Color. 

—  C.A.R.E.,  Campus  Awareness 
Through  Responsible  Education 

—  Breakiiig  the  Silence,  the  Truth 
About  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other 
Drug  Use  at  Perm  State,  "Say  Some- 
thing" 

1:30  p.m.: 

—  Legal  Information  as  a  Preventa- 
tive Tool;  Take  Pride  in  Yourself,  Take 
Care  of  Yourself:  Alcohol  and  the  Les- 
bian, Gay,  Bisexual  Community. 

—  A  student  Assistance  Program 


—  Curriculum  Infusion  Survey 
2:20  p.m.: 

—  "Building  Blocks:"  Programming 
on  Alcohol  and  Sexual  Assault;  A  Rural 
Community  Coalition's  Campaign  to 
Prevent  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other 
Drugs. 

—  The  Role  of  AA  in  the  Treatment 
of  Alcoholism  and  Other  Diseases  at 
Colleges  and  Universities 

—  Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion: 
An  Overview  of  the  New  Penn  State 
Employee  Assistance  Program. 

3:30  p.m.: 

—  Community  Coalitions  for 
Tobacco  Free  Youth;  Life  Skills  for  Stu- 
dent Athlete  Success. 

—  Addictions  in  College  Popula- 
tions 

—  HeathWorks  presents  Sex  Under 
the  Influence 

Conference  exhibitors  include  a 
number  of  off-campus  agencies  such  as 
WeUspring  From  C5n  [>ugs,  DUl  Asso- 
ciation Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Pa. 
Region  of  the  National  Network  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  Committed  to  the 
Elimination  of  Substance  Abuse,  Com- 
munity Coalitions  for  Tobacco  Free 
Youth,  SADD  and  State  MADD,  Cheer 
the  Penn  State  Dairy  Club  promotion  of 
non-Alcoholic  Beverages,  as  well  as 
Penn  State  programs  such  as  the  peer 
education  program.  Health  Works, 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  the  Natato- 
rium  program.  Lion's  Share,  and  others. 


To  register,  please  fill  out  the  regis- 
tration form  below,  or  call  Natalie  CroU 
or  staff  assistant  Arm  HoUender  at  814- 
863-0461. 


CONFERENCE: 

"Successful  Approaches  to  Com- 
bating Alcohol  and 
Other  Drug  Abuse" 

Oct.  4 
Nittany  Lion  Inn 


Name: 

Address: 

City  Zip 

Office  Phone: 

Fax: 

E-Mail: 

Will  you  be  attending  the 
luncheon?     □  yes      □  no 

Please  return  to: 

Susan  Kennedy 
University  Health  Service 
237  Ritenour  Building 
Uniwersity  Park  PA  16802 


Wormley  — 

continued  from  page  4 


of  our  new  proposals,"  Dean  Wormley  points  out, 
"and  our  research  —  and  teaching  —  efforts  will 
be  further  enhanced  when  plans  for  our  two  new 
West  Campus  buildings  are  realized. 

"The  new  space  will  offer  advanced  laborato- 
ries that  are  of  world  class  quality  to  provide  facul- 


ty and  students  with  unique  opportunities  to 
experiment  and  learn." 

Contemplating  the  many  initiatives  Engineer- 
ing has  put  Into  play,  Dean  Wormley  is  confident 
that  the  college  is  on  track  to  fulfill  its  goals. 

"People  are  the  real  key  to  the  success  of  any 
organization,"  he  concludes.  "And  by  that  mea- 
sure, we're  fortunate.  Our  people  —  students,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  alumni,  industry  partners  —  insure  that 
our  momentum  and  our  traditions  will  not  only 
continue  but  also  gather  thrust." 


Dean  Wormley  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  a  new  home 
after  their  long  sojourn  in  Massachusetts. 

"We  enjoy  hiking  and  playing  tennis,"  he  says. 
"I  also  like  to  build  things.  I  had  my  workbench 
finished  even  before  we  got  into  our  house." 

The  Wormleys  have  two  daughters.  Linda 
earned  her  degree  at  MIT,  while  Janet  recently 
received  an  MBA  from  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
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Fulbright  Scholars  studying  at  University  Park 


Five  Fulbright  Scholars  from 
Ukraine,  Poland  and  Romania  are  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  now  or 
are  coming  this  year  to  teach  and 
conduct  research  with  colleagues  at 
Penn  State  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign 
Scholarship  Board  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

"Penn  State  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
attract  international  scholars  of  such 
high  quality,"  W.  LaMarr  Kopp, 
deputy  vice  president  for  interna- 
tional programs,  said.  'They  enrich 
our  faculty  with  collaborative 
research  and  help  students  develop  a 
broader  understanding  of  world 
issues." 

Fulbright  grants  to  the  United 
States  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
international  competition  and  a  peer 
review  conducted  by  the  Council  for 
International  Exchange  of  Scholars. 
The  program  represents  a  significant 
part   of    the    federal    government's 


Faculty/Staff  Alert 


commitment  to  international  educa- 
tion exchange-  On  returning  to  their 
home  institutions,  Fulbright  Scholars 
will  share  their  experiences  at  Penn 
State  through  seminars,  meetings' 
and  publications- 

Danuta  Maria  Kisperska- 
Moron,  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Business  Logistics  at 
the  Academy  of  Economics,  Poland, 
is  conducting  research  in  business 
logistic  management.  She  is  work- 
ing with  Alan  Slenger,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  business  logistics,  and  will 
be  at  Penn  State  throughout  the  aca- 
demic year. 

Four  of  the  scholars  wiU  be  work- 
ing with  Michael  Naydan,  professor 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Slav- 
ic and  East  European  Languages. 

Volodymyr  Dibrova,  a  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Slavic  and  East 
European  Languages  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiev,  Ukraine,  is  on  campus 
through  January  to  lecture  on  East- 


ern European  literature  and  Ukrain- 
ian culture. 

Mykola  Riabchouk  is  the  deputy 
editor-in-chief  of  VSESVIT,  the  Jour- 
iml  of  Foreign  Literature,  Ukraine,  and 
his  research  focuses  on  "Civil  Society 
and  State/Nation-Building  in  Post- 
Colonial  Countries:  The  Ukrainian 
Case."  He  will  be  on  campus  for  the 
Fall  Semester. 

Maria-Ana  Tupan,  assistant  lec- 
turer in  the  Department  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Bucharest,  Roma- 
nia, will  be  lecturing  on  post-war 
Romanian  Uterature  during  the 
Spring  Semester. 

Maria  Zubrytska,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Ukrain- 
ian Literature  at  the  University  of 
Lviv,  Ukraine,  will  focus  her  lectures 
on  "Ukraine  Today:  Ukrainian  Cul- 
ture and  Literature."  She  will  be  at 
Penn  State  from  January  to  May. 


HRDC  courses 

I^fTRODUCTION  TO  IBIS  (IBM) 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable 
new  users  to  use  IBIS  (Integrated 
Business  Information  System). 
Specifically,  it  will  help  participants 
use  a  GREQ  and  VRES  form,  create 
and  approve  electronic  forms,  recall 
forms  from  the  IBIS  database,  and  act 
as  a  proxy  approver.  Meets  Monday, 
Sept.  26  from  !-4  p.m.,  in  116  Wagn- 
er; cost  $40. 

Planning  and  Leading  Orga- 
nizational Change 

This  course  provides  participants 
with  a  framework  and  guidelines  for 
leading  their  organizational  areas  to 
and  through  the  process  of  organiza- 
tional change.  It  provides  practical 
tips  and  guidelines  for  all  stages  of 
the  change  process — from  initial 
vision  to  completion.  It  will  help 
them  to  recognize  key  principles  of 
successful  change,  facilitate  meetings 
that  promote  change,  and  develop  a 
systematic  plan  for  implementing 
change.  Meets  Monday,  Sept.  26 
from  8:30  to  11:45  a.m.,  in  319  Rider; 
cost  S35. 

Powerful  Communication 
Skills 

This  course  provides  participants 
with  skills  and  strategies  for  devel- 
oping a  more  powerful  communica- 
tion style.  It  focuuses  on  components 
of  confident  communication  and  pro- 
vides examples  of  passive,  assertive, 
and  aggressive  behavior.  Role  play- 
ing will  be  used  in  order  to  demon- 
strate different  communication 
styles.  Meets  Monday  and  Thursday, 
Sept.  26  and  29  from  1 :1 5  to  4:45  p.m., 
in  319  Rider;  cost  S55. 

Should  We  Improve,  or 
Reengineer  the  Process? 

This  course  (formerly  titled  "Incre- 


mental Improvement  or  Process 
Innovation?)  will  help  participants 
understand  the  difference  between 
incremental  process  improvement 
and  process  innovation,  which  seeks 
a  "breakthrough"  by  structuring 
work  in  a  significantly  different  man- 
ner. Participants  will  learn  to  differ- 
entiate between  incremental  process 
improvement  and  process  innova- 
tion, and  approach  process  improve- 
ment with  an  open  mind,  consider- 
ing both  incremental  improvement 
and  irmovation.  Meets  Tuesday, 
Sept,  27  from  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  in  319 
Rider;  cost  none. 

Improving  Your  Personal 
Effectiveness 

Based  on  the  best-selling  book  by 
Stephen  covey.  The  Seiyen  Habits  of 
Highly  Effective  People,  this  course 
offers  step  by  step  guidlines  for  tak- 
ing control  of  both  your  personal  and 
professional  life.  It  will  examine  the 
habits  and  strategies  necessary  for 
personal  effectiveness  and  show  how 
to  integrate  these  habits  into  your 
life.  Meets  Tuesdays,  Sept.  27  and 
Oct.  4  from  8:30  to  noon,  in  319  Rider; 
cost  S55. 

Standard  First  Aid  and  CPR 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  and  experience  in  the 
fundamentals  of  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR)  and  basic  first 
aid.  It  will  help  participants  to  rec- 
ognize and  check  a  victim,  properly 
call  for  help,  and  provide  care  to  a 
victim.  Topics  discussed  are  chok- 
ing, bleeding,  bums  and  broken 
bones,  and  cardiac  arrest.  Employees 
enrolled  in  HealthAmerica's  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  may  be 
reimbursed  for  personal  costs  for  this 
course.  Meets  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, Sept.  27  to  Oct.  6,  from  9  to 
11:30  a.m.  or  1:15  to  3:45  p.m.,  in  321 
HUB;  cost  $20. 


Self-Esteem:  Building  Your 
Confidence 

Self-esteem  affects  the  way  you  live. 
It  affects  the  way  you  thirik,  act,  and 
feel  about  yourself  and  others  as  well 
as  how  successful  you  are  in  achiev- 
ing your  goals  in  life.  Ways  to 
enhance  your  self-esteem  will  be 
explored  during  this  workshop.  Par- 
ticipants will  learn  to  replace  nega- 
tive thoughts  with  positive  ones,  and 
respond  appropriately  to  criticism. 
Meets  Wednesday,  Sept.  28,  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  in  319  Rider;  cost  $55. 

Using  EMC2/TAO 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  par- 
ticipants to  use  the  electronic  mail 
system  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems  (OAS). 
More  specifically,  it  will  help  partici- 
pants create,  read,  edit,  delete,  for- 
ward, and  answer  file  mail  messages, 
create  private  mailing  lists,  learn 
about  user  forms,  and  much  more. 
Meets  Friday,  Sept.  30,  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon,  in  116  Wagner;  cost  $40. 

Security  Tips  for  Office  Per- 
sonnel 

The  Security  for  the  Office  Personnel 
(STOP)  program  which  focues  on 
office  and  personal  security,  consists 
of  a  video  and  discussion  period  and 
lasts  about  45  minutes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Safety  .sponsors 
this  course  and  distributes  informa- 
tive brochures  to  all  participants. 
The  course  will  help  them  to  recog- 
nize office  security  problems,  use 
strategies  to  prevent  potential  theft 
or  personal  assault,  and  identify 
available  resources.  Meets  Monday, 
Oct.  3  from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  in  319 
Rider;  cost  none. 


Philip  A.  Klein,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, presented  a  paper  titled  "Develop- 
ing Indicators  for  Forecasting  in  the 
Steel  Industry,"  at  the  14th  Internation- 
al Symposium  on  Forecasting  at  the 
Stockholm  School  of  Economics,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  He  presented  another 
paper,  "Instrumental  Valuation  in  a 
Democratic  Society"  (with  Edythe  S. 
Miller),  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Socio-Economics 
at  Joey-en-Josas,  France. 

Three  members  of  The  Smeal  College's 
Department  of  Finance  took  part  in  the 
European  Finance  Association  meet- 
ings in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Department 
Chair  William  A.  Kracaw  presented  a 
paper  on  "Corporate  Takeovers,  Firm 
Performance,  and  Board  Composition." 
Chris  J.  Muscarella,  associate  professor 
of  finance,  made  a  presentation  titled 
"Stock  Splits:  Signalling  or  Liquidity? 
The  Case  of  ADR  Solo-splits."  Dennis 
P.  Sheehan,  holder  of  the  Virginia  and 
Louis  Benzak  Professorship  of  finance, 
presented  the  paper,  "Price  Elasticity 
Wisps." 

Aklesh  Lakhtakia,  associate  professor 
of  engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
served  on  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
CHIRAL  '94:  3rd  International  Work- 
shop on  Chiral,  Bi-Isotropic  and  Bi- 
Anisotropic  Media  in  PIrigueux, 
France.  He  co-chaired  the  opening  ses- 
sion and  authored  or  co-auUiored  four 
presentations  at  the  international  work- 
shop. 

Mary  S.  Mander,  associate  professor  of 
communications,  delivered  a  paper, 
titled  "The  Relationship  between  His- 
tory and  Ideology,"  at  the  International 
Association  of  Media  and  Communica- 
tions Research  in  Seoul,  Korea.  At  the 
meeting  she  was  reelected  president  of 
the  history  section. 

Gayle  Morris,  lecturer  in  economics  at 
Perm  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College, 
received  a  Faculty  International  Travel 
Fund  Grant  from  the  Midwest  Univer- 
sities Consortium  for  International 
Activities  to  take  part  in  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (USAID)  Mission  in  Kampala, 
Uganda,  where  she  presented  the 
paper,  "The  Role  of  Gender  in  the  Use 
of  Financial  Markets  in  Uganda."  In 
Accra,  Ghana,  she  gave  another  paper, 
"The  Use  of  Financial  Markets  by 
Female  and  Male  Owners  of  Small-  and 
Medium-Sized  Firms  Across  Four  Sub- 
sectors  in  Ghana." 

Jorge  Pullin,  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  presented  l^vo  talks  titled 
'T^ecent  Developments  in  Loop  Repre- 
sentations" and  "Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Choptuik  Effecr  at  the  Max  Planck 
Institute  for  Astrophysics  in  Germany. 

Lee  Smolin,  professor  of  physics,  pre- 
sented a  plenary  talk,  titled  "Loop  Rep- 
resentation and  the  Physics  of  the 
Planck  Scale,"  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Quantum  Concepts  in  Space 
and  Time,  sponsored  by  the  London 
Mathematical  Society  in  Durham,  Eng- 
land. 
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Professor  retires  with  emeritus  status 
after  40  years  with  University 


Donald  H.  Ford,  professor  of  human  development  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  has  retired  as 
professor  and  dean  emeritus.  His  tenure  at  Penn  State  has 
spanned  40  years  and  three  career  paths. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  was  a  clinical  and  counseling  psy- 
chologist. He  came  to  Penn 
State  in  1954  as  coordinator  of 
counseling  services  in  the  then- 
new  College  of  Business 
Administration.  He  was  a  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  from  1955  to  1967 
and  served  as  coordinator  of  the 
department's  Psychology  Train- 
ing Chnic  for  a  year. 

Dr.  Ford  helped  create  the 
Division  of  Counseling  and 
served  as  assistant  director  and 
then  director  of  that  unit.  He 
was  director  of  the  Placement 
Service  and  director  of  the  ' 
Office  of  International  Stu-  Donald  H.  Ford 
dents.  He  also  was  coordinator 
of  Student  Services. 

He  began  in  academic  administration  in  1965  when  he 
served  as  special  assistant  to  the  president  for  federal  affairs 
and  co-authored  the  first  master  plan  for  higher  education 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
From  1967  to  1977  he  served  as  the  founding  dean  of  the  for- 
mer College  of  Human  Development. 

Dr.  Ford  chaired  the  committee  on  the  State  Plan  for 
Higher  Education  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  served  on  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Rehabilitation,  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Block 
Grants,  and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition  plan- 
ning committee.   A  former  adviser  to  the  secretary  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  he  also  was  an 
officer  and  board  member  of  the  United  Way  of  Pennsyl- 

Dr.  Ford  resigned  as  dean  in  1977  to  focus  on  teaching 
and  scholarly  work.  He  has  published  a  two-volume  set  of 
textbooks  dtled  Humans  as  Self-Constructing  Living  Systems. 
He  co-authored  the  volume.  Humans  as  Self-Constructing 
Living  Systems:  Putting  the  Framework  to  Work,  with  his  son, 
Martin  E.  Ford,  a  faculty  member  at  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity. 

In  addition,  he  co-authored  the  book  Development  Sys- 
tems Theory:  An  Integrative  Approach  with  former  Penn  State 
faculty  member  Richard  M.  Lemer,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Ford  and  Hugh  Urban,  professor  emeritus  of 
human  development,  are  currently  writing  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Systems  of  Psychotherapy:  A  Comparative  Study — a 
book  first  co-authored  in  1963. 

Dr.  Ford,  a  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Development  and  Family  Studies  since  1967,  has 
served  as  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tion Disorders  and  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Biobehav- 
ioral  Health  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  has  served  in  several  roles  for  several  psychologi- 
cal journals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Men  and 
Women  of  Science,  the  Eastern  Psychological  Association, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics  and  a  mas- 
ter's in  psychology  from  Kansas  State  University,  and  a 
doctorate  in  clinical  psychology  from  Penn  State. 

Dr.  Ford  plans  to  continue  to  teach  one  or  two  graduate 
seminars  a  year  and  to  continue  his  scholarly  writing. 


Spanish  professor  ends  25-year  career 


Luis  F.  Gonzalez-Cruz,  professor  of  Spanish  at  the  Penn  State 
New  Kensington  Campus,  has  retired  with  emeritus  status  after 
25  years  service. 

He  received  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Hispanic  languages 
and  literature  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  joined  the 
New  Kensington  Campus  in  1969  as  an  evening  campus 
admirustrator  and  then  was  named  instructor  in  Spaiush.  He 
was  promoted  to  professor  in  1979. 

A  prolific  writer.  Dr.  Gonzalez-Cruz  is  the  author  of  nine 
books  and  currently  is  working  on  three  more.  He  was  honored 
as  one  of  the  top  50  Hispanic  writers  living  in  the  United  States. 


At  the  campus,  he  received  the  Director's  Award  for  Out- 
standing Academic  Achievement  in  1973  and  the  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Award  in  1988.  Among  his  other  honors  are  the 
Mairena  Poetry  Prize  and  the  Golden  Letters  Award. 

Dr.  Gonzalez-Cruz  is  a  member  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  Circula  de  CuJtura  Panamericano,  Latin  American 
Studies  Association,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  Institute  International  de  Literature 
Iberoamericana,  and  the  Northeast  Modem  Language  Associ- 
ation. 


Emeritus  rank  bestowed  on  professor  after  30  years 


Joseph  C.  Flay,  professor  of  philosophy,  has  retired  with  emer- 
itus rank  after  30  years  service. 

A  graduate  of  Penn  State,  he  received  a  Ph.D.  in  philoso- 
phy from  the  University  of  Southern  Califonua.  He  joined  the 
University  faculty  in  1963. 

Dr.  Hay,  who  specialized  in  the  philosophy  of  G.W.F. 
Hegel  and  in  metaphysics  and  political  philosophy,  served  as 
president  of  the  Hegel  Society  of  America  from  1986  to  1988.  He 
published  on  Hegel,  Dewey,  and  the  Greek  poet  Nikos 


Kazantzakis.  His  most  recent  publications  have  centered  on 
theory  of  space-time. 

C)r.  Hay  taught  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
and  participated  in  Summer  Labor  Studies  programs  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  14  years.  He  served  on  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  and  numerous  committees  at  the  department, 
college  and  University  level. 

He  plans  to  continue  to  write  and  to  lecture.  His  major  pro- 
ject is  a  theory  of  space-time. 


English  professor  departs  with  32  years  at  University 


Audrey  T.  Rodgers,  professor  of  English,  has  retired  after  32 
years  service. 

A  graduate  of  Hunter  College,  he  received  her  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.,  both  in  EngUsh,  at  Penn  State.  She  joined  the  English 
Department  faculty  as  an  instructor  in  1961. 

Dr.  Rodgers'  fields  of  specialization  are  20th  century 
American  poetry  and  women's  literature.  Her  books  include 
The  Universal  Drum:  Dance  Imagery  in  the  Poetry  of  Eliot,  Crane, 


Roethke,  and  Williams  (1979),  Virgin  and  Whore:  The  Image  of 
Women  in  the  Poetry  of  William  Carols  Williams  (1987),  and 
Denise  Leverlov:  The  Poetry  of  Engagement  (1993). 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  a  key  figure  in  the  establishment  of  Penn 
State's  Women's  Studies  Option  in  1979,  serving  as  both  co- 
chairperson  and  advisory  board  member.  The  option  became 
a  program  in  1980. 


Hershey 

employees  end 

long-standing 

service 

Barbara  Hutchinson,  assistant 
manager  of  clinical  labs  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  has 
retired  after  25  years  service. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Medical 
Center  as  the  chief  technologist  in 
the  chemistry  section,  Ms. 
Hutchinson  worked  as  a  medical 
technologist  or  as  part  of  man- 
agement at  various  hospitals  in 
Wisconsin,  Rorida,  and  New 
York. 

She  plans  to  be  busy  traveling 
around  the  country  in  her  retire- 
ment. 

Pat  Pichini,  supervisor  of  com- 
puter center  operations  for  Infor- 
mation Systems  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  has  retired  after 
23  years  service. 

Ms.  Pichini  joined  the  Medical 
Center  staff  in  1970  after  working 
with  computers  at  Servamation 
and  Mackey  vending  companies. 
As  supervisor  of  computer  center 
operations,  her  responsibiUties 
have  included  assisting  other 
employees  throughout  the  hospi- 
tal with  computer  problems; 
scheduling  production  jobs,  such 
as  payroll  and  billing  changes, 
through  the  mainframe,  and  fill- 
ing special  requests  for  individ- 
ual departments. 

In  retirement,  she  plans  to 
spend  more  time  with  her  three 
grandchildren,  take  vacations, 
catch  up  on  old  hobbies,  such  as 
reading  and  gardening,  and 
begin  new  ones  like  building 
miniature  doll  houses. 

MaryLou  Sears,  nurse  clinician  in 
the  Department  of  Nursing  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  has 
retired  after  22  years  service. 

Before  coming  to  the  Medical 
Center  in  1971,  she  worked  at  a 
Veterans  Administiation  hospital 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  At  Hershey, 
she  worked  on  the  third  floor 
with  medical /surgical  patients 
for  approximately  20  years  before 
tiansferring  to  the  Same  Day 
Admissions  unit  where  she  cared 
for  post-operative  patients. 

After  a  summer  concert  tour 
to  Italy  with  the  Hershey  Com- 
munity Chorus,  she  is  "looking 
forward  to  getting  caught  up  on 
painting  and  gardening."  She 
says  she  also  may  volunteer  at  the 
Medical  Center  or  get  involved  as 
a  volunteer  in  a  local  literacy  pro- 
gram. 
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Museum  lecture 

Phillipp  Fehl,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana-Champaign  and  the 
Cicognara  Project,  The  Vatican 
Library,  will  present  'The  Rhetoric  of 
Grace:  Old  and  New  Approaches  to 
the  Art  of  Conreggio"  at  8  p.m.  Tues- 
day, Sept.  20,  in  the  PaLmer  Dipcon 
Auditorium  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of 
Art  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  lerture  is  the  first  of  the  series, 
"The  Renaissance  from  Milan  to 
Venice:  Discoveries  in  the  15th  and 
16th  Century  Art  of  Northern  Italy," 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  Department  of  Art  His- 
tory and  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies. 

Dr.  Fehl,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  his  native  Vienna  in  1940, 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  he  taught  from 
1951-63.  As  a  professor  of  art  history 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign  from  1969,  and  Professor 
Emirate  since  1990,  he  divides  his  time 
between  the  United  States  and  Rome, 
where  he  is  currently  editor  of  a  pro- 
ject to  make  available  on  microficlie 
the  Vatican  Library's  holdings  of  the 
art  library  of  Count  Leopoldo  Gcog- 
nara  {1767-1834). 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bassoon  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Bassoon  Ensemble, 
imder  the  direction  of  Daryl  Durran, 
associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
fonn  in  concert  at  12:10  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  22,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Tlie  20-minute  concert 
is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish. 

The  program  will  include  music 
by  Vivaldi,  Dondeyne,  and  Frescobal- 
dl  The  ensemble  consists  of  six  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  music  majors. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 


brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after  the 
performance.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided.  The  concert  is  free  to  the 
public. 

IWo-piano  program 

Pianists  Carl  Blake  and  Cherie  Curry 

virill  present  a  two-piano  program  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  23,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  They  uill  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  Penn  State  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Pu-Qi  Jiang. 

Dr.  Blake  is  assistant  professor  of 
music  and  associate  director  of  the 
Institute  for  tlie  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies.  Professor  Curry  is  professor 
of  music  at  San  Jose  State  University. 
Professor  Jiang  is  associate  professor 
of  music  at  Penn  State. 

The  program  will  feature  two  con- 
certos by  J.S.  Bach  and 
Poulenc  and  major  solo 
piano  works  by  Chopin. 
The  concert  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Castalia  THo 

The  Castalia  Trio  has 
released  a  new  recording 
on  compact  disc  titled, 
"Classical  Jewels."   The 
collection  was  recorded 
on  the  University  Park 
Campus  and  produced 
and  distributed  in  the 
Czech  Republic  by  Skvr- 
na  Records. 

Established  in  1991, 
the  Castalia  Trio  unites 
James  Lyon,  violin;  Kim 
Cook,  cello;  and 
Marylene  Dosse,  piano. 
All  tiiree  musicians  are 
members  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  faculty. 

Art  school 

New  classrooms  in  the  recently  r 


vated  Patterson  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  are  the  site  for 
the  Saturday  Morning  Art  School 
(SMAS).  The  school  includes  a  seven- 
course  program  of  fall  art  classes  for 
children  and  teen-agers. 

SMAS  is  currently  taking  registra- 
tion from  9  a.m,  until  4  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday  at  865-6570.  Regisb-a- 
tion  is  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  and  is  assured  upon  receipt  of  an 
enrollment  check.  The  cost  is  $25  for 
children  and  $30  for  teens.  The  price 
includes  the  cost  of  art  materials  and 
program  supplies.  Classes  will  be 
assigned  after  registration  is  complete. 

Before  the  opening  of  classes, 
teachers  will  contact  students,  and 
both  students  and  parents  will  receive 
a  letter  explaining  the  course.  New 
courses  are  being  designed  that  will 
begin  Saturday,  Sept.  17  and  continue 
each  Saturday  through  Dec.  3. 

Qasses  provide  SMAS  students  an 
opportunity  to  create  art  while  learn- 
ing about  other  artists,  various  cul- 
tures, and  the  world  of  art.  The  theme 
of  the  program  this  fall  is  "A  World  of 
Diversity  Where  Art  Can  Make  a 
World  of  Difference."  Class  sizes  are 
limited. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature,  Robert  Edwards 
discusses  the  com- 
plexities involved  in 
"The  Franklin's  Tale" 
by  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
a  problematic  tale  of 
love,  honor,  and  free- 
dom. 

Edwards  and  host 
Leonard  Rubinstein 
explore  the  question 
that  the  tale  poses, 
"who  is  the  most 
free?"  Edwards  also 
explains  how  crucial 
a  knowledge  of 
Chaucer's  sources  are 
to  our  understanding 
of  the  tale. 

Odyssey  Through 
Literature  is  pro- 
duced at  WPSX-TV 
as  a  continuing  edu- 
cation service  of  the 
Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature.  It 
airs  Wednesdays  at  7 
WPSU  91.5  FM. 


Private  Giving 


1993  senior  class  gift  already  in  operation  at  University  Park 


Thanks  to  the  senior  class  of  1993,  when  students  returned 
to  University  Park  Campus  this  fall,  they  found  that  an 
Urgent  Care  Department  —  part  of  University  Health  Ser- 
vices —  had  been  opened  in  Ritenour  Building. 

More  than  2,500  members  of  the  class  of  1993  donated 
$112,000  for  the  gift.  Most  pledged  the  balance  of  their  $50 
general  deposit.  The  class  dedicated  its  gift  to  the  memory 
of  Valerie  Chrislein,  their  classmate  who  died  during  her 
senior  year. 

"The  seniors  realized  that  their  parting  gift  would  help 
students  for  years  to  come,"  said  Jim  Ryerson,  former  chair 
of  the  1993  class  gift  committee.  "The  gift  is  functional,  will 
have  a  long-lasting  impact,  and  meets  the  real  needs  of  stu- 


dents for  accessible,  on-campus  medical  care." 

Ritenour  Building  was  built  in  1928  to  serve  the  health 
needs  of  the  student  body.  The  last  major  renovation  was  in 
1953.  Today,  enrollment  at  the  University  Park  Campus 
exceeds  37,600  and  more  than  65,000  shjdents,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty visit  the  center  each  year.  The  Urgent  Care  Department 
is  part  of  a  comprehensive  building  renovation  that  will  be 
completed  in  September  after  15  months  of  construction. 

The  new  unit,  which  has  an  entrance  on  Pollock  Road,  is 
open  to  all  registered  Penn  State  students.  An  appointment 
is  not  necessary.  Services  provided  include  diagnosis  and 
tieatment  of  acute  illnesses  and  injuries,  intravenous  thera- 
py, short-term  observation,  and  emergency  care. 


E.  Erwin  Klaus,  professor  emeritus  of 
chemical  engineering  and  Merrill  R. 
Fenske  Fellow,  died  July  12  at  the  age  of 
73. 

A  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  he  received  his  master  of  arts 
degree  in  chemistry  and  his  doctorate  in 
chemistry,  both  from  Penn  State.  He 
joined  the  University  faculty  in  1943  as  an 
instructor  in  chemical  engineering,  and 
retired  as  professor  emeritus  Jan.  1, 1983. 

Dr.  Klaus  was  among  the  pioneers 
who  developed  the  Petroleum  Refining 
Laboratory  at  Penn  State.  He  worked 
with  the  bibology  research  program  at  the 
lab  throughout  tiiis  career.  Most  recently 
his  research  involved  environmental  pro- 
tection research,  such  as  alcohol-fueled 
automobiles,  lubricants  made  from  veg- 
etable oils,  and  biodegradable  motor  oils. 

He  was  a  fellow  in  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME)  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemists.  He 
also  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Tribol- 
ogists  and  Lubrication  Engineers,  former- 
ly the  American  Society  of  Lubrication 
Engineers.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Xi,  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  American  Institute 
of  Chemical  Engineers,  American  Ceram- 
ic Society,  and  the  International  Tribology 
Council. 

He  received  a  number  of  awards, 
including  the  1972  Award  for  Outstand- 
ing Achievement  in  Research  from  the 
Penn  State  Engineering  Association,  the 
College  of  Engineering  Outstanding  Ser- 
vice Award  in  1989,  the  American  Society 
of  Lubrication  Engineers  National  Award 
in  1976,  and  the  Al  Sonntag  Award  from 
the  Society  of  Tribologists  and  Lubrication 
Engineers  in  1991. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made 
to  E.  Erwin  and  Jean  H.  Klaus  Graduate 
Fellowship  in  Chemical  Engineering,  160 
Fenske  Laboratory,  University  Park. 

William  G.  Pritchard,  professor  of  math- 
ematics, died  July  19.  He  was  52. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  he  received  his  doctorate 
in  applied  mathematics  and  theoretical 
physics  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Dr.  Pritchard  began  his  academic 
career  with  a  research  fellowship  at  the 
University ofManchesterin  1968.  hi  1970, 
he  went  to  Colchester,  England,  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  Huid  Mechanics 
Research  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Essex.  During  15  years  there,  he  under- 
took several  fundamental  studies  in  fluid 
mechanics. 

He  came  to  Penn  State  in  1986  as  a 
professor  of  aerospace  engineering  and 
mathematics.  He  was  part  of  a  team  of 
scientists  hired  to  establish  a  program  in 
mechanics  in  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment. With  University  funds  and  with 
the  help  of  a  Keck  Foundation  grant,  he 
and  his  colleagues  established  one  of  the 
only  laboratories  sited  in  a  mathematics 
department.  His  reputation  earned  him 
scientific  visitor  offers  from  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe. 

Efr.  Pritchard  continued  a  vigorous 
scientific  career  until  liis  death,  complet- 
ing six  of  his  35  scientific  papers  within 
the  past  two  years.  In  1993,  he  combined 
his  expertise  in  fluid  mechanics  and  math- 
ematical modeling  with  his  lifelong  love 
of  track  and  field  and  published  "Mathe- 
matical Models  of  Running." 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  September  15 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Saxopho- 
bia,  a  saxophone  quartet. 
University  Libraries,  6:30-7:30 
p.m.,  102  Ciassroom  Bidg. 
Using  Gopher  to  Borrow  through 
the  Internet.  Advance  knowl- 
edge of  Internet  needed.  Reg- 
istration required.  Also  Sept. 
19.  Call  Joyce  Combs,  863- 
0325.  Also  Sept.  19. 
Friday,  September  16 
University  Libraries,  10  a.m.- 
noon,  141  Computer  Bidg. 
Introduction  to  Computer  Con- 
ferencing. Advance  knowledge 
of  Internet  needed.  Registration 
required.  Call  Joyce  Combs, 
863-0325. 

■  Palmer  Museum  Lecture, 
1:30  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Audi- 
torium. Patrick  McGrady  on 
"French  Impressionism;  The 
Early  Years." 

Gallery  Talk,  2:45  p.m.,  Palmer 
Christoffers  Lobby.  Debra 
Greenleaf  on  "Classicism,  Impe- 
rialism, and  Paganism:  Ancient 
Art  at  the  Palmer  f^/luseum." 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30 
p.m.,319WalkerBldg.  Malcolm 
Lupton  on  "Toward  a  Post- 
Apartheid  Urban  Order:  Recon- 
structing Local  Government  in 
the  Johannesburg  Metropolitan 
Region,  South  Africa." 
Color  Slide  Club,  7:30  p.m., 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Bill  Lus- 
ter on  "National  Geographic 
Presentation  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Saturday,  September  17 
Gallery  Talk,  11  a.m.,  Palmer  Museum.  Jen- 
nifer Olson   on   "F6lix   Vallotton's   Graphic 
Work." 

Monday,  September  19 
Alternatives  Library,  noon,  130  Willard  Bidg. 
Deb  Hamilton  on  "A  Workshop  in  Conflict 
Resolution." 
Tuesday,  September  20 

■  Applied  Research  Lab  hosts  a  Technical 
Symposium  on  "Russian  'Advanced  Materials 
and  Marine  Applications'."  Through  Sept  22. 
To  register,  call  Ed  Pope  or  Leanne  Zindler, 
865-2921 . 

■  International  Programs.  9:30  a.m.,  222 
Boucke  Bidg.  R.  Thomas  Berner  on  "A  Sab- 
bath with  the  Dragon:  Long  Noses  in  the  Cus- 
toms House." 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  11:50 
a.m.,  Memorial  Lounge,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Ingrid  M.  Blood  on  "Women  at  Penn  State: 
The  Eariy  GOs." 

Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs,  7:30 
p.m.,  Memorial  Lounge,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
N.  Jean  Sindab  on  "Environmental  Racism: 
Who  Gets  Dumped  On  And  Why?" 
Fall  reception  of  University  Women's  Club, 
7:30  p.m.,  Kern  Graduate  Center.  All  women 
new  to  Penn  State,  including  staff,  faculty  and 
spouses,  vifelcome. 

■  Art  History,  8  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
um.   Philipp  Fehl  on  "The  Renaissance  from 
Milan  to  Venice:  Discoveries  in  1 5th  and  1 6th 
Century  Art  of  Northern  Italy." 
Wednesday,  September  21 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  141  Comput- 


Piano  duo 

Pianists  Cherie  Curry  and  Cari  Blake  will  present  a  two-piano  pro- 
gram at  8  p.m.  Friday,  SepL  23  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Pari(  Campus. 


tet.     Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital 
Hall.  Duo  Pianos;  Carl  Blake  and 
Cherie  Curry  with  the  Penn  State 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Saturday,  September  24 
Horticulture  Show,  9  a.m. -5  p.m., 
Ag  Arena.    Theme  is  "Keystone 
Colors,"  which   focuses   on   the 
native    plants    of    Pennsylvania. 
Through  Sept.  25. 
Gallery  Talk.  11  a.m.,  Christoffers 
Lobby,   Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Jennifer  Olson  on  "Felix  Vallot- 
ton's Graphic  Work." 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9 

"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri., 
9-11  a.m. 

"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri., 

5-7p.m.;Sat.-Sun,5-6p,m. 

"Weekend  Edition."  Sat.  &  Sun..  8- 

10  a.m. 

"Fresh    Air    with    Terry    Gross," 

Mon.-Fri. ,  4-5  p.m. 

"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with 

S.  Leonard  Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7 

p.m. 

"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6 

p.m. 

"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 

"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPart- 

land,"  Mon.,  8  p.m. 

"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 


er  Bidg.  Introduction  to  the  World  Wide  Web. 
The    Nittany    Mineralogtcal    Society    Open 
House,  7  p.m.,  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 
Thursday,  September  22 
Eighth  Annual  Smeal  College  Career  Fair.  10 
a.m.-4  p.m.,  HUB.  For  more  information,  call 
Doris  McCool,  865-0916. 
Instructional  Development  Program,   11:45 
a.m.,  106  ASI  Bidg.  Larry  Spence  on  "Creat- 
ing and  Facilitating  Student  Teams."  To  reg- 
ister, call  863-2599. 

■  Center  for  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies,  noon,  102  Weaver  Bidg.  Mykola 
Ryabchouk  on  "Ukraine  Chooses  Its  Future: 
Bad  or  Worse." 

CQI  Benchmarking,  noon,  Alumni  Lounge, 
Old  Main.  Gregory  Lozier  on  "Critical  Link 
Between  Benchmarking  and  Strategic  Plan- 
ning, and  How  To  Select  Processes  Within  a 
Unit  That  Support  Its  Strategic  Goals." 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Bassoon  Ensemble. 
Friday,  September  23 
First  day  of  Autumn 

■  Palmer  Lecture,  1:30  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium.  Patrick  McGrady  on  "French 
Impressionism:  The  Classic  Period." 
Gallery  Talk,  2:30  p.m..  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  Tom  Morton  on  "Why 
Does  the  Palmer  Museum  Look  the  Way  It 
Does?" 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  31 9  Walk- 
er Bidg.  Shalom  Staub  on  "Learning  About 
Cultural  Conservation  and  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania." 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m., 
Schwab  Auditorium.    American  Brass  Quin- 


SEMINARS 

Ttiursday,  September  15 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301 
Steidle.  David  W.  Johnson  on 
"Careers  In  Materials  Research." 
Physics,  11 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Abhay 
Ashtekar  on  "Holomorphic  Connection 
Dynamics." 

University  Libraries  Seminar,  1  p.m.,  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library.  Accessing 
LIAS  From  Your  Home  or  Office. 
Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Gerald 
Brown   on   "Supernova    Explosions,    Black 
Holes  and  Nucleon  Stars." 
Economics,  4  p.m.,  420  Kern  Bidg.  Jin-Lung 
Lin  on  "Causality  in  the  Long  Run." 
Friday,  September  16 
■  Entomology,  11  a.m.,  101  ASI  Bidg.   Nick 
Donnelly  on  Tfie  Nesobasis  Damselflies  of 
Fiji:  Endemic  Radiation  In  An  Oceanic  Island 

University  Libraries  Seminar,  10  a.m.,  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library.  Penn 
State  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS.  Also  Sept. 
20,  1  p.m. 

Monday,  September  19 
Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Steven   Goodwin  on  "Caught   in  the   Act: 
Migration  of  Clonal  Genotypes  of  the  Irish 
Potato  Famine  Fungus." 
Tuesday,  September  20 
Particulate  Materials  Center,  11  a.m.,  New 
ARL  Bidg.  Auditorium.  Clive  Randall  on  Tfie 
Use  of  Electric  Fields  To  Aid  Particulate 
LAssembly  For  Novel  Electroceramic  Films 
And  Composite  Applications." 
Science,  Technology  and  Society,  noon,  118 
Willard  Bidg.  Nadine  Gelbert  on  "The  Practi- 
cal and  Symbolic  Dimensions  of  the  Plastic 
Football  HelmeL" 

Chemical  Engineering,  3  p.m;,  140  Fenske 
Lab.   Robin  Ciardullo  on  "Planetary  Nebulae 


and  the  Size  and  Age  of  Our  Universe." 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson   Bidg,   South.     Sara  Parks  on 
"Impact  of  Health  Care  Reform  on  the  Nutri- 
tion and  Dietetics  Profession." 
Wednesday,  September  21 
Gerontology,  noon,   101    Health  &  Human 
Development  Bidg.  East.    Joan  Lakoski  on 
"Pharmacology  of  Serotonin  in  the  Aging 
Brain." 

Accounling,    3:30    p.m.,    333    Beam    BAB. 
Randy  Beatty  on  "The  Sky  Is  Falling:    The 
Case  of  Auditor  Compensation  in  the  Initial 
Public  GHering  Market." 
Engineering  Science  &  Mechanics,  3:35  p.m., 
314  Hammond  Bidg.  Shanker  Balasubrama- 
nianvon  "A  Classical  Approach  tto  Predicting 
Optical  Properties," 
Thursday,  September  22 
Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle  Bidg. 
Edwin  R.  Fuller  Jr.  on  Microcracking  Due  To 
Thermal  Expansion  Anistropy," 
Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  James 
Annett  on  "Unconvenlional  Superconductivity 
in  Strange  Metals." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Y.  N.  Lakshman  on  "Sparsi- 
fying  Transformations  for  Multivariate  Polyno- 
mials." 

Economics,  4  p.m.  420  Kern  Bidg.  Xiaohong 
Chen  on  "Nonparametric  Adaptive  Leaming 
with  Feedback." 

Electrical  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  123  EE  East. 
Elizabeth  Kisenwether  and  Todd  Erdley  on 
"Entrepreneurial  Ventures." 
Friday,  Septemtier  23 
Gerontology,  noon.  101  Health  &  Human 
Development  Bidg.  East.  Elizabeth  M.  Zeliri- 
ski  on  "Why  Do  Old  People  Complain  About 
Their  Memory." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  September  15 

PA  Ceramics,   60  attendees,   Penn   State 
Scanticon.  Through  Sept.  20. 
Monday,  September  19 
Storm  Runoff  and  Quality  Management,  145 
attendees.    The    Penn    State    Scanticon. 
Through  Sept.  20. 

Review  Course  for  the  Professional  Engi- 
neering Examination  of  Mining/Mineral  Engi- 
neering, 24  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scant- 
icon.  Through  Sept.  23. 
Tuesday,  September  20 
Scale-UP  Strategies  for  Animal  Cell  Culture, 
10  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  inn.  Through 
Sept.  23. 

EXHIBITS 

Alternatives  Library: 

"Reign  of  Peace,"  an  art  installation.  Through 

Sept.  30. 

Pattee 

East  Corridor  Gallery: 

■  "A  Day  in  Germany,"  photography  from 
'new  Germany,"  through  Sept.  30. 
Lending  Services  Gallery: 
■"Fragments    of    Prague,"    Helena    Lukas 
Martemucci  photography,  through  Septem- 

Palmer  Museum: 

"F61ix  Vailotton  Prints  and  Prepartory  Draw- 
ings," through  Oct.  9. 

"Gifts    to    Celebrate    the    New    Museum," 
through  Dec.  11. 
Zofler  Gallery: 
"Galactic  Visions,"  through  Sept.  25. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


September  15  -  September  25 
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Alumni  Fellows 


President  of  Pittsburgh  firm  named 
Arts  and  Architecture  Alumni  Fellow 


H.  Campbell  Stuckeman,  a  1937  Penn  State  graduate  with  a  bachelor  of  s 
architecture,  has  been  named  the  1994  Alumni  Fellow  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture. He  will  visit  the  University  Park  campus  Sept.  21-23  to  meet  with  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  title  of  Alumni  Fellow  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
the  University  bestows  on  its  graduates. 

Mr.  Stuckeman,  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  is  president  and 
chairman  of  The  Precise  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh. 

As  an  architectural  engineer  and  registered  architect  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  has  served  in  various  capacities  with  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  firms.  He  joined  the  Delta  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Milwaukee,  Wise,  in  1942  as  a  resident  part- 
ner until  Rockwell  purchased  Delta  in  1945,  He  later  served  as 
general  manager  of  the  Delta  Division  and  was  elected  a  vice 
president  of  Rockwell  Manufacturing  in  1947. 

From  1951  to  1971  Mr.  Stuckeman  was  responsible  for 
plant  location  and  construction  and  administered  the  program 
of  expansion  and  plant  modernization.  During  this  time  more 
than  two  million  square  feet  of  space  was  built.  In  1973,  when 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  merged  with  North  American  Rock-  |^  CamDbell  StUCkeman 
well  to  form  Rockwell  International,  he  served  as  director,  real 
estate.  In  June  1975  he  acquired  the  Precise  operations  from 
Rockwell  and  established  the  Precise  Corporation. 

Currently,  he  directs  the  activities  of  The  Precise  Corporation,  a  family  owned  business 
with  plants  in  Racine,  Wise,  and  Leichlingen,  West  Germany.  Precise  manufactures  preci- 
sion spindles  for  industrial  drilling,  milling  and  grinding  operations.  There  are  now  150 
employees  at  both  locations  and  a  worldwide  network  of  distributors  and  agents. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Stuckeman  has  been  very  much  involved  in  community,  church  and 
business  activities.  For  more  than  20  years  he  served  on  the  Churchill  Borough  Council. 
He's  also  worked  on  church  building  committees,  various  Rotary  International  Foundation 
committees,  hospital  boards.  Boy  Scouts  and  a  variety  of  corporate  boards.  He  and  his  wife 
have  three  children  and  ten  grandchildren. 

He  is  presently  a  director  of  Forbes  Health  Foundation  and  a  trustee  of  the  Rockwell 
Foundation  and  Vesuvius  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  1989  Grand  Chapter  meeting  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  Mr.  Stuckeman  was 
awarded  the  national  honor  of  Significant  Sig. 

While  visiting  the  campus,  Alumni  Fellows  share  their  knowledge  and  experience 
through  classes,  informal  discussions  and  public  lectures. 


Former  Monsanto  CEO 

and  1 942  graduate 
honored  as  H&HD  Fellow 

John  Hanley,  retired  CEO  of  Monsanto  and  founder  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  for  alcohol  and  chemical  dependency,  will  be  honored 
Oct.  10  as  an  Alumni  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Fiealth  and  Himian 
Development. 

Mr.  Hanley,  who  lives  in  Palm  City,  Fla.,  and  Roaring  Gap,  N.C., 
holds  a  1942  degree  from  Penn  State  in  metallurgy.  After  retiring  in 
1982  as  CEO  of  Monsanto,  he  founded  the  Hanley-Hazelden  Center 
at  St.  Mary's  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  for  alcohol  and  chemical 
dependency. 

The  center  helps  1,400  people  a  year  with  various  rehabilitation 
services,  including  individual  assessment,  residential  treatment,  out- 
patient treatment,  a  family  program,  aftercare  services,  and  extend- 
ed care.  In  addition,  more  than  5,000  people  participate  in  addiction 
training,  employee  assistance,  community  and  professional  educa- 
tion, and  outreach  programs  each 
year.  The  center's  educational  materi- 
als reach  another  7,000  people  a  year, 
including  the  media,  health  agencies, 
and  others  seeking  advice  about  chem- 
ical dependency  treatment 

Among  Mr.  Henley's  other  honors 
have  been  the  Ohio  Service  Award 
from  the  Salvation  Army,  the  St.  Louis 
Urban  League  Award  of  Merit,  and 
the  Harvard  Alumiu  Achievement 
Award.  He  was  named  a  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  of  Penn  State  in 
1973,  and  the  University's  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  honored 
him  as  an  Alumni  Fellow  in  1983. 

The    Alumni    Fellow    program,    John  Hartley 
sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  Alumni 

Association  and  the  academic  colleges,  is  designed  to  link  prominent 
graduates  and  current  students,  faculty,  and  admiiustrators. 


"Values  in  the  Community"  is 
topic  of  tliree-part  program 


The  Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs, 
a  vmit  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  is 
presenting  a  three-part  program  on  "Val- 
ues in  the  Community." 

The  first  part,  "Environmental  Racism: 
Who  Gets  Dumped  On  and  Why?"  will  be 
held  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  in  the 
Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Feature  speaker  will  be  N.  Jean 
Sindab,  program  director.  Economic  and 
Environmental  Justice,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Prophetic  Justice  Unit.  Faculty 
respondent  will  be  Gregory  Jenkins, 
research  associate,  Earth  System  Science 
Center. 

Dr.  Sindab  is  involved  in  economic  and 
environmental  strategic  planning,  pro- 
gram development  and  implementation 
for  an  organization  representing  32  Protes- 
tant denominations.  She  has  worked  for 
the  World  Cotmdl  of  Churches,  develop- 
ing programs  to  combat  racism  and  focus 
on  sodo-economic  issues  related  to  the  sta- 
tus of  women  internationally. 

Also  being  presented  are: 

Part  II:  "An  African-American  Church 
Perspective  on  Gay/Lesbian/Bisexual 
(and  transgender)  Lifestyles,"  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  1, 101  Kern  Graduate  Com- 


Speaker  will  be  Michael  Blackwell, 
assistant  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Southwestern  Missouri  State  Uruvereity. 
Faculty  respondent  will  be  Kevin  W.  Alli- 
son, assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
Penn  State. 

Dr.  Blackwell  has  been  a  member  of 
Southwestern  Missouri's  faculty  since 
1990,  concentrating  his  teaching  in  religion 
and  society,  including  the  African-Ameri- 
can religious  experience,  the  life  and 
thought  of  Martin  Luther  Jr.,  religion  in 
America,  and  Christian  social  ethics. 

Part  m:  "Values  in  Popular  Culture," 
7:30  p.m.  Monday,  March  13,  1995,  112 
Kem  Graduate  Commons. 

Speaker  will  be  Michael  Dyson,  pro- 
fessor of  communications  studies  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill-  Faculty  respondent  will  be  James  B. 
Stewart,  vice  provost  for  educational  equi- 
ty and  professor  of  labor  and  industrial 
studies. 

Dr.  Dyson,  trained  in  philosophy,  reli- 
gious ethics  and  social  and  cultural  criti- 
cism, is  the  author  of  Reflecting  Black: 
African  American  Cultural  Criticism.  His 
expansive  cultural  criticism,  appealing  to 
multiple  disciplines,  addresses  racism,  sex- 
ism, dassism  and  other  social  ills. 


New  opportunity  to  foster 
collaboration  offered  by  I  DP 


The  Instructional  Development 
Program  is  offering  a  new  pro- 
gram — Noontime  Conversations 
on  Teaching  and  Learning. 

This  semester's  series  on 
Active  and  Collaborative  Learning 
will  be  led  by  Larry  D.  Spence, 
associate  professor  of  political  sci- 

The  session  will  begin  with  a 
brief  presentation  on  the  day's 
topic  followed  by  group  activity 
and  discussion.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  the  practical  and  logistical 
issues  of  adding  elements  of  inter- 
action and  collaboration  to  exist- 
ing courses. 

The  series  will  meet  every 
other  Thursday  from  11:45  a.m.  to 
1:15  p.m.,  beginning  on  Sept.  22 
through  Nov.  17,  m  Room  106  ASI 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  Following  is  the  topic 
schedule: 

Sept.  22:  Creating  and  Facili- 
tating Student  Teams:  How  do 
you  foster  appropriate  student 
attitudes  and  shape  students' 
expectations  to  be  consistent  with 


the  goals  of  collaborative  learning? 
What  kinds  of  classroom  activities 
work  best  to  overcome  the  Penn 
State  tradition  of  passivity?  What 
are  the  basic  issues  involved  in 
forming  effective  teams?  How  do 
you  teach  students  to  work  suc- 
cessfully in  collaboration  with  one 
another? 

Oct.  6:  Assessing  and  Evalu- 
ating Student  Learning  in  Col- 
laborative Classrooms:  What 
kinds  of  assessment  strategies 
work  best  to  further  collaborative 
learning?  How  and  when  should 
you  judge  students  individually 
rather  than  as  a  group?  Are  there 
assessment  and  evaluation  prac- 
tices that  work  against  the  goals  of 
collaborative  learning? 

Oct  20,  Nov.  3  and  17:  Topics 
and  prereadings  will  be  deter- 
mined based  on  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  those  attending  the 
first  two  sessions- 

To  register,  visit  the  Instruc- 
tional Development  Program 
office  in  401  Grange  Building  or 
call  863-2599. 


Intercom    ■*  •* 
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World  renowned  astronomer  to  give  Marker  Lectures  Sept.  19-21 


Vera  C.  Rubin,  an  astronomer  with  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  will  present  the  1994  Rus- 
sell Marker  Lectures  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
on  Sept.  19, 20,  and  21  at  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  three-lecture  series,  "Motions  Within  Galax- 
ies," is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

The  lectures  include:  "Bright  Galaxies  and  Dark 
Matter,"  8  p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  19,  111  Wartik  Labora- 
tory; "Galaxy  Dynamics  and  the  Mass  of  the  Uni- 
verse," 4  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  20, 101  Althouse  Labo- 
ratory; and  "Multi-Spin  Galaxies,"  4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  21, 101  Althouse  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Rubin  has  played  a  major  role  in  changing  the 
way  astronomers  look  at  the  universe.  Through  a 
series  of  difficult  and  at-first  controversial  observa- 
tions on  the  rotation  curves  of  galaxies,  she  showed 
that  the  matter  detected  throughout  300  years  of 
observation  accounts  for  at  most  10  percent  of  the 
total  mass  in  the  universe  and  that  the  other  90  per- 
cent is  some  form  of  "dark  matter  "  Theoreticians 
had  independently  suggested  the  existence  of  dark 
matter,  but  Dr.  Rubin's  work  was  the  first  important 
observational  evidence  in  support  of  such  theories. 

Discovering  the  exact  nature  of  this  missing  mat- 
ter— whether  massive  neutrinos,  axions,  gravitinos, 
or  brown  dwarfs — has  become  a  main  pursuit  of 
astrophysicists  and  particle  physicists  during  the  last 
decade.  In  addition  to  its  importance  for  the  question 
of  dark  matter.  Dr.  Rubin's  work  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  our  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  stars  with- 
in galaxies  and  the  dynamics  of  galaxies  in  clusters. 


Her  current  research  involves  the  dynamics  of  spiral 
galaxies  and  groups  of  galaxies. 

She  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  astronomy 
at  Vassar  College  in 
1948  and  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  astron- 
omy at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1951.  She 
earned  her  doctoral 
degree  in  astronomy 
at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity in  1954.  She 
then  joined  the 
Carnegie  Institution 
Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  in 
1966. 

Dr.  Rubin 
received  honorary 
doctor  of  science 
degrees  from  Creighton  University  in  1978,  from 
Harvard  University  in  1988,  from  Yale  University  in 
1990,  and  from  Williams  College  in  1993.  She  was 
awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Science  in  1993. 

She  held  positions  as  research  associate  and  assis- 
tant professor  at  Georgetown  University  from  1955  to 
1965  and  was  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego  from  1963 
to  1964.  Dr.  Rubin  has  held  numerous  visiting  scien- 
tist positions  at  such  institutions  as  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  the  Uiuversity  of  Science  and  Technology  in 


Vera  C.  Rubin 


China,  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, and  Williams  College. 

She  has  been  active  in  encouraging  women  and 
others  underrep resented  m  the  sciences  to  pursue 
careers  in  science  and  has  served  as  an  adviser  on 
such  issues  for  organizations  including  the  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
American  Astronomical  Society,  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society,  and  American  Women  in  Science.  She 
has  held  editorial  positions  on  scientific  journals 
including  the  Astrophi/sical  foiinml,  Astrophysical  Jour- 
nal Letters,  and  Science. 

Dr.  Rubin  currently  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  Human  Rights, 
the  board  of  the  Center  for  Astrophysics  of  Harvard 
University,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Associate  Univer- 
sities, Inc.,  and  is  chair  of  the  Astronomy  Section  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  NaHonal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society,  the  International  Astronomical 
Union,  and  the  academic  honor  societies  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi. 

The  Marker  Lectures  were  established  in  1984 
through  a  gift  from  Russell  Marker,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  chemistry,  whose  pioneering  synthetic  meth- 
ods revolutionized  the  steroid  hormone  industry  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  current  era  of  hormone  thera- 
pies, including  the  birth-control  pill. 

The  Marker  endowment  allows  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science  to  present  annual  Marker  Lectures  in 
astronomy,  the  chemical  sciences,  evolutionary  biolo- 
gy, genetic  engineering,  the  mathematical  s 
and  the  physical  sciences. 


Awards 


International  council 
of  University  Center 

Howard  G.  Knuttgen,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Sports  Medicine  and  professor  of  applied  physi- 
ology in  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport 
Science,  has  received  the  1994  Philip  Noel  Baker 
Research  Award  from  the  International  Council 
on  Sport  Science  and  Physical  Education. 

The  award  honors  distinguished  internation- 
al-level service  in  sport  science.  It  is  one  of  two 
awards  that  the  council  presented  during  an 
August  ceremony  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  The 
other  was  a  gold  medal  given  to  International 
Olympic  Committee  president  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch. 

Dr.  Knuttgen  is  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 


recognizes  director 
for  Sports  Medicine 

ican  College  of  Sports  Medicine  and  a  former 
editor-in-chief  of  its  scientific  journal.  Medicine 
and  Science  in  Sports.  He  is  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Sports  Medicine  and  of  the  Panamerican  Con- 
federation of  Sports  Medicine,  and  chairs  the 
publications  advisory  committee  for  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee's  medical  commis- 

He  is  the  second  University  faculty  member 
to  be  honored  with  the  Baker  Award.  Richard  C. 
Nelson,  director  of  the  Biomechanics  Laboratory 
in  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Science, 
received  the  award  in  1977. 


College  of  Technology  faculty  honored 


Three  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  fac- 
ulty members  have  received  Awards.  They  are: 
Patricia  Shoff  Rambo,  professor  of  business 
administration,  "Master  Teacher  Award,"  the 
highest  level  of  college  recognition  for  faculty; 
Carol  J.  Kafer,  assistant  professor  of  science,  and 
William  H.  Sprinsky,  associate  professor  of  civil 
engineering  technology,  "Excellence  in  Teaching 
Awards." 

Ms.  Rambo  joined  the  College  in  1978  as  an 
assistant  professor.  In  1983,  she  was  promoted 
to  associate  professor,  and  was  honored  with  an 
"Excellence  in  Teaching  Award."  She  was  again 
promoted  in  1987  to  professor  rank.  She  earned 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business  educa- 
tion in  1960  and  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
business  education  in  1963,  both  from  Indiana 
University. 


Dr.  Kafer  has  been  an  assistant  professor  at 
Penn  College  since  1991.  She  earned  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  zoology  from  Penn  State  in 
1972,  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  teaching  in 
science  education  from  Cornell  University  in 
1974.  In  1988,  she  attained  a  doctorate  of  philos- 
ophy in  physiology  and  biophysics  from  Dal- 
housie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  Sprinsky  joined  Penn  College  in  1991  as 
an  associate  professor.  He  is  a  1960  graduate  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  where  he 
attained  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physics. 
Dr.  Sprinsky  earned  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  geodetic  science  in  1966  and  a  doctorate  of 
philosophy  in  geodetic  science  in  1974,  both 
from  Ohio  State  University. 


Alumna  receives  award 

Penn  State  alumna  Lynne  Slepetz  Frink  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  received  the  1994  Service  to  Society  Award  of  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Alumru  Society. 

Ms.  Frink  is  an  environmentalist  whose  research  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  human  activities  on  nafive  wildlife 
have  helped  create  a  new  public  awareness  and  a  broad, 
multidisdplinary  approach  to  woldlife  conservaHon.  Her 
professional  papers  and  research  include  studies  on  the 
effects  of  garden  pesticides  on  wildlife,  the  philosophy  of 
caring  for  injured  wildlife,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  oiled 
birds. 

A  graduate  of  Penn  State  in  1968  with  a  B.A,  degree  in 
English,  she  holds  an  M.A.  degree  in  English  literature  and 
history  from  Lamar  University,  in  Beaumont,  Texas.  She 
also  attended  the  University  of  Delaware  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 

Since  1976,  Ms.  Frink  has  been  president  and  director  of 
The  Wildlife  Center,  Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  and  Research 
Inc.,  a  million-dollar  facility  established  as  a  result  of  her 
work.  The  Wildlife  Center  cares  for  more  than  2,000  injured 
and  orphaned  wild  animals  from  a  seven-stale  area  every 
year.  Trained  volunteers  donate  more  than  20,000  hours  a 
year  to  assist  the  staff  of  wildlife  veterinarians  and  biolo- 
gists in  operating  the  facility. 

The  Service  to  Society  Award  was  established  by  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Alumni  Society  in  1975  to  rec- 
ognize a  Penn  State  Liberal  Arts  graduate  whose  contribu- 
tions have  served  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  at  the  local, 
state  or  nadonal  level. 

Associate  professor  earns  national 
honors 

Winston  Richards,  associate  professor  of  mathematics 
and  statistics  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has  received  an 
award  from  the  American  Statistical  Association  in 
honor  of  his  service  as  its  president  from  1989-1990  and 
1992-1993. 

He  also  received  an  award  from  the  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  in  recognition  of  his  service  as  coor- 
dinator of  the  MathCounts  program  involving  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students. 
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OK  Shelf 


Tom  M.  Cavalier,  associate  professor  of 
industrial  and  manufacturing  systems 
engineering,  is  the  author  of  Linear  Pro- 
gramming, an  introductory  level  text. 
James  P.  Igjiizio  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  co-author. 

'The  emphasis  is  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  truly  remarkable  power  of  the  Un- 
ear  programming  method/'  note  the 
authors. 

Drs.  Cavaher  and  Ignizio  provide  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  philoso- 
phies and  procedures  used  in  the  mod- 
eling, solution,  and  aiulysis  of  linear  pro- 
gramming problems.  The  development, 
presentation  and  illustration  of  funda- 
mentals is  backed  by  an  abundance  of 
examples. 

The  text  is  divided  into  three  parts 
addressing  linear  programming  in  gen- 
eral, integer  Unear  programming  and 
multiple  objective  optimization. 
Designed  for  senior-level  college  and 
firel-year  graduate  students,  the  authors 
offer  an  associated  solution  manual  with 
aU  exercises. 

Published  by  Prenbce  Hall,  the  text  is 
part  of  the  company's  International 
Series  in  Industrial  and  Systems  Engi- 
neering. 

Richard  L  Gordon,  professor  of  miner- 
al economics,  MICASU  University 
Endowed  Fellow,  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Energy  and  ^4ine^al  PoUcy 
Research,  is  the  author  of  Regulation  aiid 
Economics  Atmlysis:  A  Critique  over  Titx) 
Cajtiiries.  The  book  is  part  of  Kluwer 
publishing's  Topics  in  Regulatory  Econom- 
ics and  Policy. 

"My  professional  activities  involved 
a  succession  of  discoveries  that  well 
established  public  poUdes  were  ill  con- 
ceived," Dr.  Gordon  says.  "Eventually,  I 
learned  that  all  serious  studies  of  the 
practice  of  regulation  condemned  at  least 
the  implementation  and  often  ques- 
tioned whether  any  action  was  justified 
and  feasible.  It  seemed  time  to  rethink 


the  proposition  that  prevailed  in  my  stu- 
dent years  that  it  is  unseemly  to  general- 
ize. I  needed  to  know  why  this  dislike  of 
regulation  was  so  extensive  and  what 
were  its  implications." 

The  book  argues  that  the  economic 
literature  on  regulation  inadequately 
conveys  how  the  dismal  record  of  inter- 
vention has  inspired  widespread  antipa- 
tliy  among  experienced  observers.  The 
case  is  developed  by  examining  key 
aspects  of  economic  theory  and  how 
experience  with  regulation  ii\spires 
focusing  on  an  anti-government  inter- 
pretation of  the  theory. 

The  book  examines  general  equilibri- 
um theory  and  proceeds  to  discuss  mar- 
ket failure  with  stress  on  monopoly  and 
particularly  what  is  deemed  excessive 
concern  with  predatory  behavior.  Inter- 
national trade  issues,  transaction  costs, 
property  rights,  economic  theories  of 
government,  the  role  of  special  institu- 
tions such  as  contracts,  the  defects  of 
macroeconomic  and  equity  arguments 
for  regulating  individual  markets,  envi- 
ronmental economics,  and  the  defects  of 
public  land  management  pohdes  are 
reviewed. 

For  centuries,  Appalachian  storytellers 
have  recounted  tales  of  a  devil-may-care 
youth  named  Jack.  These  stories  are  still 
heard  today  at  children's  bedsides,  on 
back  porches,  and  during  festivals.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years,  William  B. 
McCarthy,  professor  of  English  at  the 
Penn  State  l5uBois  Campus,  and  eight  of 
his  colleagues,  have  been  busy  listening 
to,  laughing  with,  and  learning  about  the 
storytelling  tradition  that  keeps  these 
tales  abve. 

With  an  eye  to  preserving  both  the 
tales  and  the  storytelling  tradition  in 
which  they  survive.  Dr.  McCarthy  and 
his  colleagues  began  "collecting"  them 
using  a  painstakingly  detail-oriented 
recording  process.  The  result  is  a  book  of 
authentic  North  American  folktales,  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  McCarthy  and  titled  ]ack  in  Two 


Worlds,  Contemporary  North  American 
Folk  Tales  and  Their  Tellers. 

jack  in  Two  Worlds  is  a  collection  of 
eight  folktales  as  told  by  either  authen- 
tic traditional  Appalachian  storytellers 
or  by  expert  storytelling  revivaUsts — 
the  "two  worlds"  of  the  title.  Each  story 
is  prefaced  with  an  essay  by  the  person 
recounting  the  tale  (the  story's  "collec- 
tor") and  centers  around  the  well- 
known  "Jack"  character  of  childhood 
favorites  such  as  "Jack  in  the 
Beanstalk." 

For  the  book,  Dr.  McCarthy  uses  an 
iimovative  style  of  writing  he  believes 
will  preserve  the  folktale  itself  in  the 
context  of  the  storytellers'  art.  Readers 
are  made  to  feel  as  if  they  are  in  the  sto- 
ryteller's audience,  hearing  the  story 
firsthand,  and  watching  the  teller's 
every  movement  and  expression.  Jack 
in  Two  Worlds'  irmovative  form  inte- 
grates writing  techniques  such  as 
word-for-word  text  written  as  lines  of 
free  verse  poetry,  vivid  stage  directions, 
generous  use  of  "white  space"  for 
added  openness  and  readability,  and 
the  creative  use  of  different  typefaces  to 
indicate  when  characters  start  or  stop 
speaking  and  to  differentiate  between 
spoken  words  and  actions. 

"In  previous  versions  of  these  folk- 
tales, uiuntentional  changes  crept  in 
when  editors  departed  from  actual 
events  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  spir- 
it of  the  tale  rather  than  record  the  actu- 
al words  of  the  story  and  events.  How- 
ever, our  versions  have  been  recorded 
down  to  the  finest  details  using  a  cul- 
tural approach,"  Dr.  McCarthy  said. 
"That  means  we  collectors  took  great 
care  to  record  the  stories  as  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  storytelling  experi- 
ence." The  result  is  a  rich  story  experi- 
ence that  will  dehght  the  serious 
folklore  scholar  as  well  as  the  general 
reader  who  simply  loves  a  good  story. 

Dr.  McCarthy  joined  the  DuBois 
Campus  English  faculty  in  1988.  His 
first  book.  The  Ballad  Matrix,  appeared 
in  1990.  Jack  in  Two  Worlds  was  released 
in  June  by  The  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Press. 

Jeremy  F.  Plant,  professor  of  public 
administration  and  public  policy  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  is  co-author  of 
Public  Official  Associations  and  State  and 
Local  Governments:  A  Bridge  Across  One 


Hundred  Years,  published  by  George 
Mason  University  Press. 

Dr.  Plant  said  the  book  is  designed 
to  advance  understanding  of  assoda- 
tions  that  represent  public  offidals  in 
state  and  local  government. 

It  traces  the  historical  development 
of  these  assodations  over  the  past  centu- 
ry and  analyzes  the  work  and  influence 
of  these  assodations  in  public  poUcy, 
professionalism,  and  leadership. 

Public  Official  Associations  dravre 
heavily  from  the  interviews  the  authors 
conduded  with  74  persons.  Two-thirds 
of  the  interviewees  have  held  chief  exec- 
utive or  other  high  positions  with  these 
associafions,  and  the  other  interviewees 
are  mainly  scholars  and  others  with  spe- 
dal  interests  in  assodation  management 
and  federal-state-local  relatioi\s. 

Robert  T.  Tauber,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, and  Cathy  Saigent  Mesler,  inshoic- 
tor  in  speech  communication,  both  at 
Perm  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  are 
co-authors  of  Acting  Lessons  for  Teachers: 
Using  Performance  Skills  in  the  Classroom, 
published  by  Greenwood  Publishing 
Group. 

"Mastery  of  subject  matter,  body  lan- 
guage, voice  projection,  eye  contact  and 
a  sense  of  humor,  espedalty  when  unex- 
pected, are  tricks  of  the  trade  for  teachers 
no  less  than  actors,"  Dr.  Tauber  said. 
"Instead  of  viewing  entertainers  as  com- 
petitors, educators  can  use  some  of  their 
techniques  to  achieve  the  first  step  in 
teaching — getting  the  students'  atten- 
tion." 

According  to  the  book,  several  strate- 
gies apply  to  teaching.  At  the  top  is 
"knowing  one's  lines,"  followed  by  ani- 
mation in  body  movement  and  voice, 
then  making  maximimi  use  of  dassroom 
space. 

"Other  strategies  involve  the  use  of 
personal  narratives,  humor,  character- 
playing  and  the  element  of  surprise,  all  of 
which  help  make  a  point,"  Dr.  Tauber 
noted.  "However,  these  strategies  work 
best  when  used  occasionally." 

According  to  Ms.  Mester,  actually 
portraying  a  charader  from  literature  or 
history  is  a  worthwhile  strategy.  "Step- 
ping into  the  shoes  of  another  person — a 
person  more  suited  to  teach  the  subject 
matter  at  hand — Ukewise  creates  a  confi- 
dent self-image." 
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University  seeking  6  percent  boost  in  state  funds 

Asking  for  $292  million  with  promise  to  continue  internal  budget  cuts  of  $11.3  million 


The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  meeting 
Sept.  16  at  University  Park,  approved 
a  request  for  1995-96  state  appropria- 
tions that  seeks  a  6  percent  increase 
for  operations  and  special  line-item 
funding  for  telecommunications  and 
a  projected  increase  in  retirement 
costs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University 
will  continue  its  internal  program  of 
budget  reductions,  which  will  total 
$11.3  million  in  1995-96. 

'The  proposed  budget  plan  and 
appropriation  request  are  consistent 
with  the  approach  Penn  State  has 
taken  in  recent  years,"  President 
Thomas  said.  "That  approach  reflects 
the  recent  state  funding  environment, 
the  continuation  of  the  University 
Future  process,  and  our  commitment 
to  respond  to  tuition  concerns." 

The  general  principles  contained 
in  the  1995-96  budget  plan  and  appro- 
priation request  include  folding  this 
year's     Tuition     Challenge     Grant 


into  the  base  appropriation, 
also  a  4.3  percent  increase  in  the  Uni- 
versity's general  funds  budget  and  a 
planned  4.5  percent  tuition  increase. 

The  University  will  ask  that  the 
1994-95  Tuition  Challenge  Grant 
funds  totaling  $9,924,000  be  folded 
into  the  appropriate  line  items  for 
1995-96. 

"This  funding  was  not  included  as 
part  of  the  University's  base  appro- 
priation," Dr.  Thomas  said.  "These 
dollars  are  important  to  Penn  State 
and  are  treated  like  other  appropriat- 
ed funds.  We  are,  therefore,  asking  as 
part  of  the  appropriation  request  for 
next  year  that  they  be  folded  into  the 
permanent  funding  base." 

Penn  State  is  seeking  a  1995-96 
appropriation  of  $292,191,000  that 
includes  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
Hershey  and  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Technology  in  Williamsport. 
The  requested  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation is  $23,048,000. 


The  1994-95  appropriation,  includ- 
ing Tuition  Challenge  Grant  funds 
.totaled  $269,143,000. 

The  1995-96  budget  plan  calls  for  a 
projected  increase  of  $31,946,000  in 
operating  costs.  Among  the  projected 
operating  expense  changes  are: 

—  $8,682,000  for  criHcally  needed 
program  support,  including  new  fac- 
ulty positions  to  help  reduce  large 
class  sizes,  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  library  resources,  an  increase 
in  the  base  budget  for  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System,  and 
deferred  maintenance,  as  well  as 
funds  to  meet  federal  mandates  and 
University-wide  priorities. 

"In  addition  to  these  program 
needs,  the  proposed  expense  changes 
also  incorporate  the  third  year  of  the 
University  Future  process  reductions 
and  reallocations,"  Dr.  Thomas  said. 
"These  include  $1 1 .3  million  in  reduc- 
tions, bringing  the  three-year  total 
budget   reductions   to   $31    million. 


Next    year,    we    plan    a    return    of 
$8,452,000  in  selective  reallocations." 

—  $679,000  for  partial  restoration 
of  the  funding  for  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  that  was 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
in  the  University's  agricultural  line 
items  from  the  state  for  1992-93. 

—  $2.1  million  projected  for  fuel 
and  utilities  costs  increases  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  new  or 
newly  remodeled  facilities  scheduled 
to  come  on-line  during  the  1995-96 
academic  year. 

—  $19,018,000  for  faculty  and  staff 
salary  adjustments,  a  projected 
increase  of  3.5  percent  of  the  filled 
position  salary  base  to  keep  Penn 
State's  salaries  competitive  and 
$4,285,000  for  increased  employee 
benefit  costs. 

In  addition  to  these  operating  cost 
s,  two  special  funding  needs 


See  "Slate  funds"  on  page  18 


Trustees  approve 

capital  budget  of 

$265  million  for 

construction  projects 

Twenty-nine  construction  and  renovation  projects 
head  the  University's  1995-96  capital  budget 
request  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

At  its  meeting  Sept.  16,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  a  1995-96  capital  budget  request  totahng 
$265.7  million.  The  request  includes  the  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  academic  buildings,  utility 
projects,  Phase  II  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  compliance  projects,  and  original  equip- 
ment for  previously  approved  projects.  The  five- 
year  capital  budget  request  is  updated  annuaUy 
and  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education. 

This  summer.  Gov.  Robert  Casey  authorized 
more  than  $85  million  in  construction  projects, 
including  $57.8  million  at  University  Park  and 
$27.64  million  at  other  Penn  State  locations.  Of  the 
total,  $45.6  million  is  authorized  for  ADA  compli- 
ance projects. 

President  Thomas  said,  "We  are  very  gratehd 
for  this  response  to  Penn  State's  needs,  and  will 
work  to  encourage  the  timely  release  of  these  capi- 
tal funds."  Project  design  and  construction  carmot 
begin  until  the  governor  actually  releases  the  autho- 

See  "Capital"  on  page  18 


"Day  in  the  Life  of  State  Coliege" 

Ken  Farwell,  retired  foreman  of  airport  operations  at  the  University,  works  on  his  plane  at  the  University  Park  Airport,  His  pic- 
ture was  taken  by  Howard  Nuernberger.  photographer  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  who  was  among  some  100  pho- 
tographers who  donated  their  time  and  materials  to  the  "Day  in  the  Life  of  State  College"  project  on  Sept.  1 1  and  1 2.  Some 
240  of  the  best  pictures  of  ordinary  life  in  State  College  will  be  assembled  in  a  Day  in  the  Life  book.  The  book's  proceeds  will 
support  the  borough's  centennial  celebration,  which  begins  next  fall. 
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Global  African  experience 
to  be  explored  at 

international  symposium 
Sept.  30  -  Oct.  1 

Crosscurrents:  African  Americans,  African  and  Ger- 
many in  the  Modem  Worid,  an  international  sym- 
posium on  the  interactions  between  the  African 
Diaspora  and  Germany,  will  be  held  Sept.  30-Oct.  1, 
at  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  and  the  Scanti- 
con  Conference  Center  at  University  Park. 

'This  is  one  part  of  the  global  African  experience 
that  has  not  been  magnified,  not  been  talked  about," 
David  McBride,  conference  director  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  African/African  American  Studies, 
said,  'In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  rare  times  this  sub- 
ject has  been  the  center  of  a  large,  scholarly  sympo- 
sium." 

The  interdisciplinary  conference  will  explore  the 
interactions  between  African  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans in  a  historical  context.  Scholars  from  three  con- 
tinents will  explore  the  forces  that  shaped  African 
American  contacts  with  German  Americans,  Ger- 
many and  African  nations  under  German  control. 
Kenya  native  AH  A.  Mazrui,  humanities  professor  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton  and 
producer /narrator  of  the  acclaimed  1986  documen- 
tary "The  Africans,"  is  the  keynote  speaker  Sept.  30 
at  the  Robeson  Center. 

One  conference  theme  will  focus  on  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  "Many  German  settlers  at  that  time 
were  Mennonites  or  Church  of  the  Brethren,  escap- 
ing religious  persecution  in  Germany,"  Dr.  McBride, 
said.  "Many  were  anti-slavery  and  supportive  of  the 
abohtionists  movement."  Pennsylvania  was  fre- 
quently the  location  for  this  early  African  American 
and  German  immigrant  interrelations. 

A  second  theme  centers  on  the  late  1 9th  and  early 
20th  centuries,  when  German-based  intellectuals, 
culture  and  politics  had  significance  influence  on 
African  American  political  and  educational  leader- 
ship. "The  German  higher  education  system  was 
often  the  model  for  the  leaders  of  historically  Black 
colleges  around  the  turn  of  the  century,"  Dr. 
McBride  noted.  "German  as  a  language  was  fre- 
quently a  requirement  for  graduation." 

The  third  conference  theme  deals  with  Ger- 
many's rise  to  international  political  power,  by  estab- 
lishing a  colonial  or  strategic  presence  in  African  and 
the  Caribbean  that  rivaled  that  of  Britain  and  France. 
Germany  annexed  South-West  Africa,  which  is  now 
Namibia,  in  1885,  holding  on  to  it  until  it  was  occu- 
pied in  the  First  World  War  by  South  Africa.  Ger- 
many also  controlled  German  East  Africa,  which 
was  divided  into  three  parts  after  World  War  I  and 
is  now  Tanzania,  Rwanda  and  Burundi. 

World  War  1  and  II  brought  even  further  contact 
between  African  Americans  and  Germany,  as 
African  American  soldiers  played  prominent  roles  in 
the  Alhed  victories.  African  American  art  and 
artists,  jazz  and  musicians  were  successfully  trans- 
planted to  Berlin  as  well  as  Paris. 

Conference  subjects  include  "(Paul)  Robeson  and 
Popular  Influence  of  Black  Americans  on  Germany," 
by  Christine  Naumarm,  formerly  of  the  Paul  Robe- 
son Archives  in  Berlin;  Leroy  Hopkins,  Millersville 
University  on  "Black  Education,  Black  Colleges  and 
German:  A  Two-Century  Overview,"  and  "Weber's 
Amerikabild  and  the  African  American  Experience," 
presented  by  Lawrence  A.  Scaff,  head  of  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Department  at  Penn  State. 

For  more  information  on  the  symposium,  contact 
David  McBride,  Department  of  African/African 
American  Studies,  814/863-4243  (telephone), 
814/8634837  (fax). 


Annual  Festival  of  Cultures  planned 
for  Oct.  1  at  University  Park  Campus 


Music,  dance,  ethnic  foods,  crafts  and  children's  activities  will  be  highlighted  as  the  Centre  Region  commuiuty 
and  the  University  host  the  sb(th  annual  Festival  of  Cultures  on  Saturday,  Oct.  1. 

Organized  by  the  Centre  Region  Council  of  Governments,  local  residents  and  Penn  State,  the  event  will  take 
place  on  Old  Main  lawn  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  Festival  of 
Cultures  will  coincide  with  Parents  Weekend  and  will  be  fea- 
tured on  the  schedule  of  events  for  visiting  parents.  (See  story 
on  page  6). 

Offering  a  variety  of  international  foods,  fashions,  arts, 
crafts,  dance,  storytelling  and  children's  games,  the  festival  is 
intended  to  provide  an  enjoyable  means  to  bring  people  of  all 
ages  and  cultural  backgrounds  together  to  learn  about  each 
other's  cultural  heritage  and  celebrate  the  area's  diversity. 
"This  is  an  important  opportuiuty  to  foster  improved  town 
and  gowm  intercultural  relations  in  a  way  that  is  fun  and 
enlightening  for  participants  young  and  old.  It  v/ill  be  very 
interesting  to  showcase  this  event  on  campus  in  front  of  Old 
Main  during  this  busy  weekend,"  Jim  Steff,  planning  com- 
mittee co-chair  and  CC)G  executive  director,  said. 

"We  are  very  pleased  to  work  with  downtown  and  Penn 
State  representatives  to  celebrate  our  sixth  festival."  Formerly 
the  event  was  held  in  Central  Parklet,  behind  the  Eraser  Street 
Post  Office,  in  St^te  College. 

Some  of  the  community  groups  sponsoring  this  year's  event 
include  the  AAUW,  Centre  Daily  Times,  Centre  Region  Coim- 
cil  of  Governments,  State  College  Area  School  District,  Cham- 
ber of  Business  and  Industry  of  Centre  County,  Downtov^m 
State  College,  Inc.,  Penn  State  Alumni  Association,  Ferguson 
Towmship,  Penn  State  College  of  Education,  Perm  State  Coun- 
selor Education,  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,  Penn  State 
Equal  Opportunity  Plaiming  Conmiittee,  and  the  State  College 


In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  festival,  two  very  pop- 
ular cooking  contests  will  highlight  this  year's  event:  The 
"Chili  Challenge,"  sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian 
Student  Association,  and  a  "Buffalo  Chicken  Wing  Cook-Off' 
between  local  restaurante.  Everyone  is  invited  to  sample  and  enjoy  these  offerings  and  to  cast  their  votes  for 
their  favorite  chili  and  vrings.  In  addition  Penn  State  Housing  and  Food  Services  will  provide  concession  booths 
offering  a  wide  variety  of  international  flavors. 
"This  is  a  wonderful  celebration  of  the  unique  traditions  and  cultures  we  find  in  our  area.  We  hope  to  create 
more  avenues  for  cross-cultural  understanding  among  members  of  the  local  and  university  commuiiities,"  Tony 
Jones,  planning  committee  co-chair,  said. 

Musical  performances  will  feature  well-known  local  groups.  The  Earthtones,  Little  German  Band,  Ramon 
Torres  presenting  Latin  American  Dance,  step  shows  by  NPHC  fraternities  and  sororities  and  the  NOMMO 
Dance  Group.  Ed  Hale,  Native  American  folklorist,  also  will  perform.  Children's  attractioi\s  will  include  var- 
ious hands-on  activities.  All  members  of  the  local  and  university  communities  are  invited  to  participate  and 
celebrate  at  this  annual  event. 


Black  Professional  Magazine  calls  ARL 
one  of  best  places  for  minorities  to  work 


The  Applied  Research  Laboratory  (ARL)  has  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  best  places  for  minorities  to  work 
in  America  by  Black  Professional  Magazine.  ARL  was 
one  of  only  30  workplaces  chosen  out  of  more  than 
3,000  companies  for  this  recognition. 

ARL  was  selected  because  it  rated  high  in  the 
magazine's  annual  readership  survey,  advertised 
regularly  in  minority  professional  magazines  like  US 
Black  Engineer,  attended  minority  career  fairs  coun- 
try-wide and  has  a  workforce  committed  to  diversi- 
ty- 

ARL  demonstrates  its  commitment  through  its 
corporate  sponsorship  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing's Graduate  Degrees  For  Minorities  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Science,  Inc.  (GEM)  Program.  The  lab  works 
closely  with  the  National  Society  of  Black  Engineers 
(NSBE),  The  Society  of  Hispanic  Professional  Engi- 
neers (SHPE)  and  the  American  Indian  Science  and 
Engineering  Society  (AISES). 


Internally,  the  all-volunteer  ARL  Diversity  Com- 
mittee tries  to  promote  awareness  of  diversity  among 
ARL  employees  by  sensitizing  them  to  diversity 
issues  and  varied  points  of  view,  with  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding a  positive  work  environment.  The  committee 
also  provides  a  forum  for  minority  employees  to  dis- 
cuss work-related  concerns.  The  committee  has  four 
working  subcommittees,  including  one  on  minority 
recruitment  and  retention  and  another  that  trains 
employees  on  diversity  issues. 

The  majority  of  the  readers  of  Black  Professional 
Magazine  are  mid-to  upper-level  managers,  most 
with  graduate  degrees.  For  the  annual  survey,  read- 
ers were  asked  to  select  companies  based  on  a  cor- 
poration's career  opportunities  for  minorities,  visi- 
bility of  minority  employees,  the  employment  of 
friends  and  colleagues  and  the  reader's  knowledge 
of  the  company. 
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Appointment 


Pamela  Weaver  Stauffer,  head  secretary  of  the  Radiation  Science  and 
Engineering  Center  in  the  Department  of  Nuclear  Engineering,  has  been 
named  the  Fall  1994  Penn  State  Engineering  Administrative  Fellow. 

The  College  of  Engineering  Administrative  Fellow  Program  pro- 
vides career  development  opportunities  for  engineering  staff  members, 
with  emphasis  on  women  and  minority  staff  members. 

Ms,  Stauffer  will  work  with  George  McMurtry,  associate  dean  for 
administration  and  planning,  and  John  Shawver,  financial  officer,  from 
Jan.  1,1995,  to  June  30, 1995. 

She  began  working  at  Penn  State  soon  after  graduation  from  high 
school  and,  in  the  fall  of  1 986,  joined  the  College  of  Engineering  as  a  recep- 
tionist/typist in  the  engineering  dean's  office.  She  was  then  promoted  to 
clerk  of  accounting  in  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering.  She 
was  promoted  to  her  current  position  in  1991. 


Pamela  Weaver 
Stauffer 


C'mon  batter,  swing! 


s  the  pitch  during  a  fnendly  softball  game  between  admfn 
m  the  slug-fest,  18-16. 

Photo:  Greg  Grii 


Partings 


Staff  assistant  retires  after  37  years 


Dorothy  Youngman,  staff  assistant  VII,  has 
retired  after  37  years  service  at  Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College. 

Ms.  Youngman  spent  her  entire  career  in 
the  college's  Office  of  Business  Operations. 
Her  duties  evolved  with  the  institution  over 
the  years.  Most  recently,  she  was  responsible 
for  functions  including  human  resources,  risk 
management  and  affimiative  action. 

During  her  tenure  at  Penn  State-Behrend, 
Ms.  Youngman  witnessed  the  student  popula- 


tion evolve  from  less  than  300  students  in  1956 
to  more  than  3,200  today.  She  saw  buildings 
increase  from  a  handful  to  over  40.  And  she 
was  part  of  a  support  staff  that  expanded  from 
less  than  ten  to  over  100. 

"Working  at  Penn  State-Behrend  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity,"  she  said.  "Retiring 
was  a  very  difficult  decision  to  make."  She 
plans  to  pursue  a  variety  of  hobbies,  and  looks 
forward  to  spending  time  with  her  husband, 
William,  a  retired  sheet  metal  worker. 


Number  of  employees  end  University  service 


Kevin  H.  Ganoe,  associate  extension  agent. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  10, 
1978,  until  Aug.  31. 

Wyim  A.  Smellzer,  maintenance  worker. 
Landscape  Area,  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from 
Jan.  26, 1981,  imtU  Aug.  31. 

Charles  B.  Miller,  manager  of  Environmental 
Services  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  has 
retired  after  20  years  service. 

He  joined  the  Medical  Center  staff  in  1974 
to  help  develop  a  regimented  program  for  the 


Environmental  Health  Department. 

Since  he  has  been  involved  in  housekeep- 
ing, he  has  received  two  Environmental  Clean- 
liness national  awards,  one  while  at  Harrisburg 
State  Hospital  and  one  at  the  Medical  Center, 
and  a  National  Educational  Award  named  in 
his  honor  by  the  National  Executive  House- 
keepers Association. 

In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Miller  looks  forward 
to  working  in  his  woodworking  shop,  doing 
some  home  improvements  and,  maytK,  a  little 
fishing. 


Cultural  Assump- 
tions that  Underlie 
TQM  in  Japan  and 
America  —  Part  11 

Two  weeks  ago,  we 
described  four  values  that 
underlie  TQM  in  Japan  that 
were  identified  by  Eliza- 
beth Holmes,  a  senior  pro- 
gram associate  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  Creative  Leadership: 
precision,  continuity, 
order,  and  relationship. 
w  Dr.  Holmes  states  that 

none  of  these  values  are 
primary  for  Americans  in  the  way  they  are  for  the  Japanese. 
This  week  we  will  discuss  four  cultural  assumptions  that  Dr. 
Holmes  believes  underlie  how  we  live  as  Americans:  indi- 
viduality, challenge,  passion,  and  action. 

Individuality  is  a  fundamental  concept  for  Americans. 
We  are  taught  that  this  country  was  built  by  people  who 
fled  oppression  to  seek  individual  freedoms.  Individuality 
in  the  workplace  has  traditionally  meant  that  a  few  individ- 
uals "call  the  shots"  and  the  rest  are  rewarded  and  recog- 
nized, individually,  for  how  well  they  carry  out  the  orders. 
To  make  individuality  work  for  CQI,  however,  we  must 
shift  our  empliasis  away  from  the  person  in  authority  to  all 
who  contribute  to  quality  processes.  In  particular,  given  the 
central  role  of  teamwork  in  CQL  says  Dr.  Holmes,  we  must 
develop  a  new  understanding  of  how  individuality  can  play 
out  in  teams. 

,  "A  team  should  be  viewed  as  a  group  of  diverse  individ- 
uals, each  contributing  something  necessary  to  what  the 
group  is  trying  to  achieve.  Leadership  roles  can  be  played 
by  a  variety  of  people  as  the  situation  and  individual  exper- 
tise dictate,"  says  Dr.  Holmes. 

Challenge  is  also  important  to  us.  One  of  the  ways  we 
know  how  to  value  something  is  to  examine  the  effort  it 
took  to  accomplish  it.  Often  we  believe  that  if  we  haven't 
fought  for  it,  it's  not  worth  having.  Similarly,  if  we  are 
"doing  our  best,"  that  is  what  counts.  Another  indication  of 
the  importance  of  challenge  is  our  value  for  the  "come-from- 
behind"  hero. 

In  TQM,  we  need  to  look  closely  at  how  our  need  for 
challenges  may  be  undercut,  says  Dr.  Holmes.  Phrases  such 
as  "do  it  right  the  first  time"  and  "zero  defects"  may  actual- 
ly demotivate  people.  If  a  worker  still  operates  in  an  envi- 
romnent  in  which  it  is  taboo  to  question  the  boss's  reason- 
ing, the  idea  of  doing  it  right  the  first  time  only  reinforces 
the  need  to  play  it  safe.  Rather  than  challenging  us  to 
invent,  in  many  instances  we  take  fewer  risks,  play  it  safe, 
and  even  hide  mistakes.  To  inspire  and  challenge  a  work- 
force, we  must  first  drive  out  fear  of  failure. 

Passion  is  reflected  in  our  need  to  feel  strongly  about 
what  we  do.  This  is  a  given  in  most  sports,  says  Dr. 
Holmes,  but  ironically,  emotion  has  largely  been  eliminated 
from  the  workplace.  She  states,  "For  TQM  to  work  in  the 
U.S.,  we  must  acknowledge  and  welcome  the  full  range  of 
emotions  we  experience  in  our  effort  to  make  something  hap- 
pen." 

Much  of  the  focus  of  CQI  has  been  on  the  numbers  and 
the  statistical  processes  used  to  achieve  our  successes.  Con- 
sidering the  American  passion  for  individuality  and  chal- 
lenge, our  quality  efforts  may  have  focused  for  too  long  on 
our  rational  and  logical  side  and  ignored  the  need  we  have 
as  a  people  to  feel  passionately  about  what  we  do. 

Action.  We  do  a  lot  of  talking  in  this  country  about 
planning  first.  But  the  fact  is,  we  prefer  to  do  first  and  plan 
later.  Because  TQM  calls  for  the  plan-do-check-act  cycle, 
we  are  compelled  to  do  some  planrung  as  part  of  our  quahty 
process,  but  it  is  not  our  natural  tendency  or  preference.  Dr. 
Holmes  believes  that  we  would  enhance  teamwork  if  we 
harnessed  this  desire  for  action  and  built  action  into  our 
problem-solving  processes. 

An  opportunity  to  take  some  action  that  will  not  be 
judged  as  having  to  be  right  the  first  time,  would  enable 
team  members  to  take  a  little  risk,  experiment,  and  then, 
employing  the  plan-do-<heck-act  process,  determine  how 
to  make  it  right  the  next  time. 

In  order  to  strengthen  TQM  in  America,  says  Dr. 
Holmes,  we  need  to  incorporate  these  values —  individuali- 
ty, challenge,  passion,  and  action — into  a  quality  framework. 


A     Intercom 
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William  W.  asbury 
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Wj7/iflm  W.  Asbury,  vice  president  for  student  affai 


IT  WOULD  BE  HARD  TO  FIND  A  PENN 
STATIE  ADMINISTRATOR  WHO  APPREQ- 
ATES  A  BUDGET  CUT. 

As  vice  president  for  student 
affairs,  William  W.  Asbury  is  certain- 
ly no  exception.  But  he  also  believes 
that  adversity  can  create  new  oppor- 
tunities and  that  fiscal  restrictions 
don't  foreclose  the  possibility  of  qual- 
ity improvement. 

"You  have  to  believe  that  while 
you  will  never  be  as  good  as  you 
want  to  be,  you  can  still  find  lots  of 
ways  to  be  better,"  Mr.  Asbury  says. 

"The  goal  of  Continuous  Quality 
Improvement  pervades  everything 
that  we  in  Student  Affairs  do  in  the 
development  and  deUvery  of  student 
programs  and  services,  and  if  s  also 
crucial  for  our  personal  and  profes- 
sional growth." 

Mr.  Asbury's  own  career  path 
has  taken  some  sharp  turns.  He 
spent  1966-69  as  a  Pittsburgh  Steeler 
running  back  before  returning  to 
Kent  State  to  eam  a  master's  degree 
in  sociology  and  serve  as  that  univer- 
sity's director  of  human  resource  uti- 
lization. His  first  position  at  Penn 
State,  in  1976,  was  as  Affirmative 
Action  officer. 

To  an  outsider,  being  a  profes- 
sional football  player  sounds  like  a 
pretty  exciting  life,  but  Mr.  Asbury 
beUeves  that  it  was  through  football 
that  he  actually  learned  about  dealing 
with  adversity. 

"My  mother  didn't  want  me  to 
play  football,"  he  recalls,  "and  I  start- 
ed out  by  proving  her  right.  I  broke 


my  leg  in  my  first  year  out  as  a  high 
school  sophomore  in  Cincinnati. 
Football  helped  me  go  to  college,  but 
at  Kent  State,  two  of  the  three  years  I 
played  we  had  a  losing  season. 

"During  my  three  seasons  with 
the  Steelers,  the  best  record  we  post- 
ed was  5-8-1.  As  a  player,  the  chal- 
lenge was  to  try  to  make  something 
good  out  of  adversity.  I  learned  to 
get  along  with  people  when  things 
were  going  badly  and  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  team  even  when  we  were  los- 
ing. 

"\  carried  those  lessons  with  me 
after  I  left  football.  In  Student 
Affairs,  we've  had  some  good  years 
for  allocations  and  others  when 
money  was  very  tight. 

"Leadership  under  adverse  fund- 
ing situatiorxs  presents  a  special  chal- 
lenge. When  you're  part  of  a  team 
and  resources  are  thin,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  spread  what  Uttle  success 
you  have  around.  I  think  my  experi- 
ences as  a  player  have  helped  me  in 
making  decisions  about  reallocating 
resources  and  in  choosing  the  best 
person  for  a  job. 

"I  also  have  a  positive  attitude. 
Anyone  who  watches  me  play  rac- 
quetball  or  softball  knows  that  I 
always  think  !  can  win." 

While  sports  have  helped  Mr. 
Asbury  leam  the  uses  of  adversity,  he 
also  has  honed  his  administrative 
skills  in  a  succession  of  difficult  posts. 

"As  the  University's  Affirmative 
Action  officer,"  he  says,  "I  spent  my 
first  years  mostly  managing  com- 
plaints and  then  in  trying  to  achieve  a 


Making  something  good 
out  of  adversity 


"You  HAVE  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  WHILE  YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  AS  GOOD  AS  YOU 
WANT  TO  BE.  YOU  CAN  STILL  FIND  LOTS  OF  WAYS  TO  BE  BETTER." 


balance  among  the  needs  of  a  num- 
ber of  developing  constituencies  — 
African-Americans,  women.  Native 
Americans  and  Latinos.  But  by  1982, 
Penn  Slate  had  a  long-range  desegre- 
gation plan  in  place,  and  we  had 
begun  to  make  significant  gains  in 
minority  student  recruihnent." 

The  following  year  Mr.  Asbury 
was  named  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  for  administration.  He 
served  two  years  as  acting  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  services  before 
assuming  his  present  post  in  1987. 

"My  ideas  about  adnuiustration 
continue  to  evolve  and  change,"  he 
says.  "Perhaps  because  of  the  years  I 
spent  in  the  area  of  human  resources, 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  staff 
development.  1  beUeve  that  if  you 
hire  good  people  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  grow,  they  will  perform  by 
deUvering  programs  and  services  that 
make  the  Penn  State  student  experi- 
ence unique." 

Although  Mr.  Asbury's  profes- 
sional responsibilities  have  changed, 
a  common  theme  underlying  them  is 
his  concern  for  community  service. 
He  started  as  a  college  student,  work- 
ing with  young  people  during  sum- 
mer vacation  periods. 

"By  the  time  I  left  Akron  for 
Penn  State,"  he  recalls,  "I  was  so 
overscheduled  that  I  decided  to 
swear  off.  That  lasted  six  months. 
Then  someone  from  Akron's  Girl 
Scout  Council  told  someone  on  State 
College's  about  my  service  there,  and 
I  thought,  'Well,  if  s  been  sbc  months, 
and  I'll  just  take  just  this  one  director- 
ship.'" 

His  current  and  past  board  mem- 
berships and  presidencies  in  Centre 
County  now  occupy  almost  two  full 
pages  of  Mr.  Asbury's  resume. 

"Most  of  my  community  activi- 
ties are  connected,"  he  says.  "I  prefer 
to  work  with  human  service  agencies 


in  such  areas  as  counseling,  youth 
service  or  mental  health.  I  don't  stay 
too  long  on  the  board  of  any  organi- 
zation. After  four  to  six  years,  a 
group  needs  to  bring  in  new  people 
v/ith  fresh  perspectives. 

"But  in  a  university  town,  these 
orgaruzations  have  to  depend  on  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  to  get  the  job 
done.  I  don't  think  the  community 
realizes  how  much  students  con- 
tribute as  volunteers. 

"The  'town-gown'  division  is  a 
false  dichotomy.  If  s  not  we-they. 
We  are  they." 

One  of  Mr.  Asbury's  more 
imusual  contributions  to  community 
service  is  his  barbecue  sauce.  He 
started  out  as  a  backyard  chef  and 
made  his  public  debut  when  his  wife, 
Leslee,  persuaded  him  to  prepare 
chicken  and  ribs  for  Phi  Beta  Lamb- 
da, her  South  Hills  Business  School 
fraternity.  She  heads  that  school's 
accounting  department. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Asbury's  talents 
have  been  showcased  for  the  benefit 
of  several  commimity  groups,  most 
recently  last  summer  when  the  cou- 
ple welcomed  about  100  persons  to 
their  home  for  an  Easter  Seals  benefit. 

"The  recipe  for  the  sauce  has  just 
evolved  over  time,"  Mr.  Asbury  says. 
"\  think  if  s  about  right  now,  but  I 
admit  that  I  will  shamelessly  steal 
tricks  from  other  chefs!" 

The  Asburys  have  three  daugh- 
ters. Keieigh  graduated  from  Penn 
State,  and  Kristin  is  finishing  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  youngest,  Kimberly,  is  a  sopho- 
more at  University  Park,  having 
spent  one  year  at  Berks.  Her  father 
reports  that,  along  with  one  friend  in 
Pittsburgh,  she  is  the  only  other  per- 
son in  the  world  who  knows  all  the 
secret  ingredients  in  his  sauce. 
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United  Way  campaign  kicks  off  with  ambitious  $340,000  goal 


Sounding   a    theme 
of  sharing  responsi- 
CEHTRE  COUNTY  UHITEO  WAV  bility  for  the  good  of 

the  entire  communi- 
ty, leaders  of  the 
1994  United  Way 
fund-raising  cam- 
paign yesterday 
announced  a  goal  of 
$340,000  for  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Cam- 
pus, an  increase  of 
$20,000    over    last 

THE  PENH  STATE  CAMPAIGN  y^^!'  "^^f  .^^""^y- 
wide  goal  this  year 
is  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion. 

The  new  goal  was  announced  at  a  kickoff  cele- 
bration at  the  Penn  State  Scanticon  that  was  attend- 
ed by  about  300  people.  The  event  included  remarks 
by  Brent  Pasquinelli,  Centre  County  campaign 
chair;  Marly  Thomas,  who,  with  her  husband.  Pres- 
ident Thomas,  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
United  Way,  and  G.  David  Gearhart,  senior  vice 
president  of  development  and  University  relations, 
who  heads  Penn  State's  part  of  the  campaign.  The 
group  also  included  faculty,  staff.  United  Way  team 
leaders  and  members,  and  agency  executives. 

The  campaign  theme  is  "With  You,"  symboliz- 
ing the  idea  that  together  we  can  make  life  better  in 
Centre  County  for  those  in  need. 

Last  year,  the  total  received  in  gifts  and  pledges 
was  $329,261,  which  exceeded  the  goal  by  nearly  3 
percent. 

The  Pepsi  Cola  Co.  has  made  a  challenge  gift  for 
this  year's  campaign,  in  hopes  of  spurring  even 
more  gifts.  The  company  wiU  make  a  donation  of  $2 
to  the  campaign  for  each  Penn  State  faculty  or  staff 
person  who  makes  a  gift  or  pledge  to  the  campaign, 
up  to  a  total  of  $5,000. 

"At  a  time  when  community  resources  are 
stretched  to  their  very  limits,"  Dr.  Gearhart  said  of 
the  Pepsi  pledge,  "every  dollar  is  critically  impor- 


Day  of  Caring 

John  Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the  University,  puts  his  painting  skills  to  work  on  a  project  lor 
Strawberry  Fields  of  State  College  as  part  of  the  Centre  County  United  Way  Day  of  Caring  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13.  More 
than  80  faculty  and  staff  members,  students  in  a  contracting  class,  and  members  of  the  women's  field  hockey  team 
helped  kick  off  the  1994  United  Way  Campaign  by  volunteering  their  time  to  provide  hands-on  assistance  to  United  Way 
agencies. 

Photo;  Steve  Tressler. 


tant.  Pepsi's  willingness  to  support  our  United  Way 
effort  also  makes  it  more  important  than  ever  for 
each  member  of  our  faculty  and  staff  to  consider  par- 
ticipating in  the  campaign." 

This  kickoff  was  only  for  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. Volunteers  in  each  area  will  be  contacting  their 


colleagues  for  gifts  and  pledges  in  the  last  week  of 
October.  Other  Penn  State  locations  follow  the  Unit- 
ed Way  campaign  timetables  of  their  respective 
communities. 


News  in  Brief 


Office  move 

Systems  and  Procedures  (of  the  Con- 
trollers Area)  has  moved  from  103 
Daniel  Building  to  123  University  Sup- 
port Building  2. 

The  phone  number  remains  the 
sam^-814'865-9568.  The  FAX  number 
remains  the  sam^-814-865-3937. 

The  people  involved  include:  T. 
Dean  Murray,  Rusty  Rossman,  Rick 
Witmer,  Bob  Querio,  Kimlyn  Patish- 
nock,  Apryl  Liebrum,  Hazel  Markle, 
and  Fat  Wertz. 

This  move  provides  the  office  with 
backbone  connectivity,  thus  providing 
better  service  to  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Archaeology  talk 

The  Greek  island  of  Lesbos  was  famous 
for  more  than  the  poet  Sappho  in  clas- 
sical times.  Excavations  below  the  city 
of  Mytilene  have  revealed  a  religious 
sanctuary  dating  back  to  400  B.C. 

Hector  Williams,  professor  of  clas- 
sics at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  Vancouver,  will  discuss  his  exca- 
vations in  a  talk,  "Lesbos — The 
Archaeology  of  a  Greek  Island,"  at  8 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  in  112  Kern 


Building  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

Dr.  Williams'  talk  is  sponsored  by 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
with  support  from  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Studies  and  the  col- 
leges of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Arts  and 
Architecture. 

Assessment  presentation 

Marcia  Baxter  Magolda,  professor  of 
educational  leadership  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio,  will  discuss  "Use  of 
Longitudinal,  Qualitative  Methods  to 
Assess  Learning  in  Academic  Majors" 
at  2:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  29,  in 
Room  108  Wartik  Laboratory  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Her  talk  is  being  presented  by  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Education 
and  the  Undergraduate  Academic 
Program  Assessment  Team. 

Dr.  Baxter  Magolda  is  nationally 
recognized  for  her  scholarship  on 
knowing  and  reasoning  in  college, 
and  on  the  assessment  of  the  intellec- 
tual longitudinal  methodologies  for 
assessing  learning  in  undergraduate 
academic  majors. 


All  members  of  the  Penn  State 
community  are  invited.  Faculty  and 
staff  with  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  assessment  are  especial- 
ly encouraged  to  attend.  Please  call 
863-1864  if  you  expect  to  attend. 

Science  writers 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Science  Writers  will 
select  speakers  for  its  lunchtime  dis- 
cussion series  at  noon  Sept.  28  in  114 
Kern  Building  at  University  Park. 

The  chapter  meets  for  lunch  and 
discussion  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month  during  the  academic  year. 
This  year  marks  the  chapter's  fifth 


The  brown  bag  lunchtime  round- 
table  series  is  open  to  anyone  interest- 
ed in  science  communication.  For 
more  information,  contact  Barbara 
Hale,  865-7517. 

Graduate  Faculty  annual 
meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  will  be  held  at  4  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  5,  in  Room  112  Kern  Gradu- 


ate Building  at  University  Park.  The 
principal  item  on  the  agenda  is  an 
address  by  David  A.  Shirley,  senior 
vice  president  and  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  Dr.  Shirley  will  present  an 
update  on  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Graduate  Education  and  the  Imple- 
mentation Committee  on  Graduate 
Education  Initiatives. 

Graduate  School  office 
move 

Several  offices  of  the  Graduate  School 
have  relocated  in  Kern  Graduate 
Building.  The  Office  of  the  Associate 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
Office  of  Graduate  Admissions  are 
located  in  Room  114  Kern.  The  Grad- 
uate Programs  Office,  formerly  in 
Room  211  Kern,  is  now  located  in 
Room  115  Kern.  The  Thesis  Office  has 
been  moved  to  Room  211  Kern,  and 
the  Office  of  Fellowships  and  Awards 
is  now  in  Room  313  Kern.  All  tele- 
phone numbers  remain  the  same. 
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Hershey  receives  grant  to  train 
primary  care  physicians  for  rural  areas 


The  College  of  Medicine  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center  has  received  a  $352,610  grant  from  the  federal 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration's  Bureau  of 
Health  Professions  to  support  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  statewide  Area  Health  Education  Center 
(AHEC)  program.  The  total  amount  of  the  grant  is  pro- 
jected at  SI  .5  million  over  three  years. 

AHECs  are  regional,  not-for-profit  organizations 
formed  through  the  cooperation  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  public  health,  pharmacy  and  allied 
health  professions  with  local  community  hospitals,  health- 
care systems,  community  health  centers  and  other  interest- 
ed parties. 

'The  AHEC  centers  work  to  support  existing  primary 
care  practitioners  and  to  remediate  the  shortage  of  prima- 
ry health-care  professionals  in  underserved  communities," 
James  M.  Herman,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Family  and 
Community  Medicine  and  assistant  dean  for  primary  care, 
said. 

'This  will  be  accomplished  by  decentralizing  the  edu- 
cational experiences  of  primary  care  practitioners  in  non- 
traditional  locations,  such  as  community  health  centers.  In 
this  way,  primary  care  professionals  will  receive  experience 
in  primary  care  more  common  to  the  generalist  practition- 

The  AHEC  program  consists  of  the  development  of 
regional  AHECs  and  of  a  statewide  plan  to  coordinate  edu- 
cational and  evaluation  areas  deemed  vital  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  statewide  AHEC  program.  Penn  State  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  entire  AHEC  system. 

The  University  began  leading  a  statewide  effort  to 


improve  access  to  continuous,  comprehensive  health  care 
for  Pennsylvania's  citizens,  especially  those  residing  in 
medically  underserved  communities,  more  than  two  years 
ago  with  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for  Primary  Care. 
The  center,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herman,  has  devel- 
oped and  is  implementing  Penn  State's  Generalist  Physi- 
cian Initiative  and  now  the  AHEC  program. 

The  Center  for  Rural  Pennsylvania  provided  initial  seed 
moneys  for  planning  the  AHEC  program,  while  the  Perm- 
sylvania  Department  of  Health  Bureau  of  Primary  Care  has 
allocated  start-up  trinds  for  two  AHECs  and  matching 
funds  ($249,168  for  FY  94-95)  required  by  the  federal  grant 
process.  The  Bureau  of  Primary  Care,  along  with  The 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  also  is  funding  Hershey 
Medical  Center's  generalist  initiative. 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
Governor's  Office  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  along  with  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
have  provided  a  strong  financial  commitment  to  these  ini- 
tiatives," C.  McCoIlister  Evarts,  senior  vice  president  for 
health  affairs  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  said. 
'Their  support  has  enabled  us  to  develop  comprehensive 
initiatives  to  help  address  Pennsylvania's  health-care 
needs." 

"We  are  very  pleased  that  we  have  been  awarded  the 
AHEC  grant  because  the  AHEC  program  dovetails  with  the 
Generalist  Physician  Initiative,  which  is  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  generalist  physician  graduates  from 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  to  facilitate  their  entry  into 
practices  within  medically  underserved  communities  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  Dr.  Herman  added. 


Private  Giving 


Three  named  to  National  Development  Council 


n  Penn  State's 
ty's  top  fund- 

;  appointed  to  three-year 


Three  alumni  have  been  appointed  to  s 
National  Development  Council,  the  Ui 
raising  body. 

The  new  members,  who  W€ 
terms,  are: 

•Edna  P.  Bennett  of  Wilm- 
ington, Del.  Ms.  Bennett 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Penn  State  in  home  eco- 
nomics, with  an  emphasis  in 
child  development,  in  1953. 
She  was  a  member  of  the 
"famous  500,"  the  first  fresh- 
man class  of  women  admitted 
to  Penn  State  following  World 
War  11. 

Edna  Bennett  and  her  hus- 
band, businessman  C.  Eugene 
Bennett,  have  supported  pro- 
grams  in  the  College  of  Health  ^°"a  P-  Bennett 
and  Human  Development, 
most  recently  endowing  a  chair 
in  the  Department  of  Human 
Development  and  Family  Stud- 


•H,  Campbell  Stuckeman 

of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Stuckeman, 
a  1937  Penn  State  architecture 
graduate,  is  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Precise  Corp.,  a 
manufacturer  of  machine  tool 
accessories  and  measuring 
devices.  His  philanthropic 
interests  at  Penn  State  have 
been  broad,  including  support 
of  programs  in  the  College  of 
Arts    and    Architecture,    The 


H.  Campbell  Stuckeman 


Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  as  well  as  support  of  the  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  campaign. 

•Mason  Walsh  Jr.  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Walsh,  a  1957 
graduate  of  the  University,  is  a 
senior  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  for  Richard  K. 
Mellon  and  Sons  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Richard  King  Mellon 
Foundation.  He  has  focused 
most  of  his  philanthropy  at 
Penn  State  on  the  University 
Libraries,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  two  million-dol- 
lar donations  to  the  Paterno 
Libraries  Endowment. 

The  new  members  were 
announced  by  Edward  R. 
Hintz,  council  chairman  and 
president  of  the  New  York 
investment  firm  of  Hintz,  Hol- 
man  &  Hecksher. 

'These  new  board  members  are  all  dedicated  and 
enthusiastic  Penn  Staters,  and  each  brings  unique  strengths 
to  the  work  of  the  council,  strengths  we  will  need  in  the 
challenging  years  ahead,"  Mr.  Hintz  said.  "I  am  pleased 
that  they  have  agreed  to  join  the  council,  and  am  eager  to 
begin  working  with  them. 

The  National  Development  Council  is  composed  of 
more  than  60  Penn  State  alumni  and  friends  who  are  cor- 
porate and  professional  leaders.  Members  volunteer  their 
time  and  expertise  to  advise  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations  and 
President  Thomas  of  fund-raising  goals  and  strategies. 
Their  ultimate  goal  is  to  help  Penn  State  secure  the 
it  needs  to  further  academic  quality. 


Mason  Walsh 


Faculty  selected  as 

Fellows  for  CIC 
leadership  program 

Five  faculty  members  have  been 
selected  as  Fellows  to  participate  in 
the  1994-95  Committee  on  Institu- 
tional Cooperation  (CIC)  Academic 
Leadership  Program.  They  are; 

— Ingrid  M.  Blood,  associate 
professor  of  communications  disor- 
ders in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  1994-95 
Administrative  Fellow  in  the  Office 
of  the  President; 

— Barton  W.  Browning,  associ- 
ate professor  of  German  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  1994-95 
chair  of  the  University  Faculty  Sen- 
ate; 

— Donald  W.  Leslie,  associate 
dean  for  undergraduate  studies  and 
associate  professor  of  landscape 
architecture  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture; 

— Robert  A.  Secor,  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  profes- 
sor of  Enghsh  and  American  stud- 
ies in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts; 

— Diane  H.  Smith,  ,chief  of 
humanities  and  social  sciences  in 
the  Division  of  Collections  and  Ref- 
erence Services  and  librarian  in  the 
University  Libraries. 

The  CIC  is  the  academic  consor- 
tium of  the  Big  Ten  Universities  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Academic 
Leadership  Program  is  to  develop 
the  leadership  and  managerial  skills 
of  faculty  on  CIC  campuses  who 
have  demonstrated  exceptional  abil- 
ity and  administrative  promise. 
Penn  State's  five  fellows  were  select- 
ed from  a  broader  list  of  nomina- 
tions provided  by  the  Council  of 
Academic  Deans. 

There  will  be  two  seminars 
offered  by  the  CIC  Academic  Lead- 
ership Program  this  year.  The  first 
seminar  will  be  held  at  Michigan 
State  University  and  the  topic  is 
"Human  Resources."  Penn  State 
will  be  the  site  for  the  second  semi- 
nar, which  will  be  held  on  March  31 
through  April  2,  1995.  The  topic 
will  be  "Long-Range  Planning  and 
Budgeting."  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  Penn  State  has  hosted  the 
CIC  Academic  Leadership  Program 
Fellows 


Looking  for  a  carpool  from  Tyrone  to 
University  Park.  Work  hours  are  8 
a.m.-5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Call  Barb  at  865-0419. 

Chris  is  looking  for  people  to  join  a 
carpool  from  Philipsburg.  Work 
hours  are  7:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  If  interested,  call  865- 
1341. 
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Senate  report  reveals  faculty  work  more  than  52  hours  a  week 

University  faculty  members  are  good  teachers,  and 


University  faculty  members  are  good  teachers,  and 
they  spend  many  hours  teaching,  says  a  new  report 
from  a  Faculty  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Faculty 
Workload  and  Accomplishment.  But  overall,  the 
report  adds,  faculty  must  consider  new  ways  of  teach- 
ing that  better  suit  a  changing  world. 

The  report,  released  at  the  Sept.  13  Senate  meeting, 
found  that  Penn  State  professors  work  an  average  of 
52.3  hours  a  week,  a  figure  that  is  generally  consistent 
with  that  of  their  peers,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
nationally.  Dozens  of  studies  cited  in  the  report  con- 
sistently show  faculty  spending  about  52  to  55  hours 
a  week  on  the  job. 

John  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergrad- 
uate education,  chaired  the  committee  that  produced 
the  report.  "There  are  two  messages  in  the  report,"  he 
said.  "One  is  that  Penn  State  faculty  are  a  very  pro- 
ductive group.  They  work  very  hard.  The  second  mes- 
sage is  that  we  have  to  change,  since  new  expectations 
in  a  changing  world  of  work  require  new  approaches 
to  promote  learrung  and  discovery." 

According  to  the  report,  in  1992-93,  Perm  State  fac- 
ulty reported  an  average  of: 

—  28  hours  in  direct  student  contact  and  instruc- 
tional support; 

—  17  hours  in  research;  and 

—  7  hours  in  other  University  service. 

The  student  contact  hours  at  Penn  State  were 
sUghtly  greater  than  those  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Temple  University,  but  a  bit  less  than  at 
the  state-ovkTied  institutions.  University  faculty  put  in 
more  research  time  than  their  colleagues  in  the  state 
system  and  at  Temple,  but  less  than  faculty  at  Pitt. 

Between  1979  and  1992,  the  report  points  out, 
research  expenditures  grew  by  96  percent,  graduate 
eiu"ollment  by  65  percent,  and  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment by  15  percent,  while  the  nimiber  of  full-time 
equivalent  faculty  grew  by  only  9  percent.  Clearly,  Dr. 
Cahir  said,  faculty  are  working  harder  and  are  more 
productive. 

Dr.  Cahir  praised  new  faculty  efforts  to  adopt 
alternative  teaching  techniques  that  will  help  students 
meet  the  many  challenges  of  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 

"Academic  researchers  and  workplace  practition- 
ers have  shown  plairUy  that  teamwork,  empower- 
ment, and  collaborative  learning  do  work,  and  work 
better  than  passive  learning  in  many  situations,"  says 
the  report.  "Collaboration  prepares  students  for  a  style 
of  learning  that  most  will  encounter  outside  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  a  skill  they  must  master  if  they  are  to 
thrive  professionally." 

The  report's  recommendations  focus  on  three 
principles: 

•  The  academic  department  is  the  fundamental 
unit  for  teaching  and  research  at  the  University.  It 
must  be  the  focus  for  attention  to  issues  of  faculty 
workload  and  accomplishment,  in  order  to  match 
national  discipUnary  marketplace  standards,  maxi- 
mize synergies,  establish  a  reputation  that  will  attract 
students  and  faculty,  and  enhance  the  University. 


A  Breakdown:  Full-time  Faculty  Workweek 
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Source:  Joint  Slate  Government  Commission.  1994 


•  Individual  departments  must  embrace  the 
notion  of  multi-dimensional  excellence.  Every  depart- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  and  be  rewarded  for 
achieving  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  service. 

•  AH  faculty  should  strive  for  accompUshment  in 
research,  instruction,  and  service.  However,  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  for  individual  faculty  members  should 
reflect  individual  strengths,  and  recognize  that  those 
strengths  can  vary  over  time. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  principles  be 
incorporated  into  department-based  workload  prac- 
tices within  a  broad  University-wide  policy,  under- 
piimed  by  better  measures  of  productivity  in  teach- 
ing, research  and  service. 

Another  report  presented  to  the  Senate,  "Improv- 
ing the  Climate  for  Teaching  and  Learning,"  suggests 
ways  to  improve  teaching  quality  and  strengthen 
instructional  development  for  faculty.  Its  recommen- 
dations include: 

•  appointing  faculty  teaching  associates  who 
would  share  advice  with  colleagues; 

•  appointing  a  full-time  classroom  assessment 
consultant  to  gather  information  on  effective  teaching 
methods; 

•  reducing  to  15  percent  the  number  of  part-time 
and  non-tenure  track  appointments;  and 

•  rewarding  faculty  for  excellence  in  all  areas  — 
such  as  teaching,  research,  or  artistic  creation. 

"Undergraduate  education,"  said  Leonard  J. 
Berkowitz,  associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Penn  State  York  Campus  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  produced  the  report,  "is  absolutely  cen- 
tral to  what  we  do." 

Addressing  the  $12  million  shortfall  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Educational  System  that  was  announced 
in  June,  President  Thomas  emphasized  that  the  short- 
fall is  the  result  of  a  substantial  CES  enrollment 
decline  in  recent  years  and  that  the  financial  impact  of 
the  decline  reflects  t'A'o  main  factors:  Penn  State's 
dependency  on  tuition  income  and  the  "overall  lean- 


ness of  the  University." 

Over  the  last  four  years.  Dr.  Thomas  said,  there 
was  "a  decline  of  nearly  2,500  students,  or  10  percent 
of  the  total  at  CES  —  more  than  1,250  students  in 
1993  alone.  An  additional  decline  of  up  to  300  stu- 
dents is  projected  for  this  fall." 

Those  decreases  reflect  declines  over  the  past  20 
years  in  Pennsylvania  high  school  graduates,  he 
said.  In  1976-77  there  were  190,000,  and  this  year 
there  were  120,000. 

However,  1994  is  projected  to  be  the  last  year  of 
the  declining  trend,  he  said.  "Next  year  we  hope  we 
will  begin  to  see  their  numbers  begin  a  gradual  rise. 
The  projected  increase  is  gradual,  however,  and  we 
should  not  expect  to  see  immediate  changes." 

Regarding  tuition,  he  said  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  tuition  income  to  offset  the  proportionate 
decline  in  state  support  over  the  years.  The  state's 
contribution  to  Penn  State's  general  funds  budget 
has  declined  from  54  percent  in  1976-77  to  only  36 
percent  in  1993-94,  he  said.  Tuition,  which  support- 
ed 38  percent  of  the  budget  in  1976-77,  now  supports 
more  than  55  percent  of  the  budget. 

Dr.  Thomas  added  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Commonwealth  Campus  budgets  are  heavily 
dependent  on  tuition  income,  additional  support  is 
provided  to  the  CES  from  state  appropriations  and 
other  funds.  This  includes,  among  other  items,  direct 
costs  such  as  employee  benefits,  which  represent 
one-third  of  the  CES  salary  base  and  are  budgeted 
centrally. 

In  addition,  about  $6  million  in  temporary  sup- 
port is  being  made  available  to  help  meet  the  CES 
shortfall  this  year.  "The  University's  commitment  to 
the  CES  remains  strong  in  the  face  of  these  budget 
constraints,"  Dr.  Thomas  said,  "and  we  will  work 
our  way  through  this  difficulty." 

The  President  also  discussed  Penn  State's  oper- 
ating budget  for  1994-95. 

—  Alan  Janesch 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  service  ar  itie  University  are  (I  r)  Douglas  A.  Johnson,  advanced  engineering  aide,  and  Becky  M.  Maurer.  staff  assistant  VIII,  both  in  Noll  Lab,  College  ot  Health  and 
Human  Development;  Sue  Ellen  Ramer,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  the  Fellowship  and  Awards  Office  of  the  Graduate  School,  Office  of  the  Senior  Vice  President  for  Research  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School;  Noreen  Verdier,  staff  assistant  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs  at  the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  Campus,  and  Steven  Hoops,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  and  Roy  Myers, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  acting  campus  executive  officer,  both  at  Penn  State  New  Kensington. 


Intercom 
September  22, 1994 


International  Dancers 

The  Perm  State  International  Dance 
Ensemble  will  host  the  following 
workshops  this  fall: 

Sahirday,  Sept.  24:  Ukranian  (Hut- 
sul)  dance  choreography  presented  by 
Thomas  McGilloway,  artistic  director 
of  Moi'yana  Dance  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Saturday,  Oct.  8:  Bulgarian 
(Thrace)  dance  choreography  present- 
ed by  Scott  C  Wise,  artistic  director  of 
The  Pittsburgh  httemadonal  Folk  The- 
atre, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  final  workshop  will  be  present- 
ed by  the  foremost  authority  on  Hun- 
garian dance,  retired  Professor  Andor 
Czompo  (of  SUNY-Cortland),  on  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  29. 

All  workshops  will  be  held  in 
Room  133  White  Bldg.  Contact  Eliza- 
beth Hanley,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dancers  for  further  information 
at  863-3467. 

All  workshops  will  result  in  new 
choreographic  works  for  the  ensem- 
ble's 17th  year. 

Museum  lecture 

Carolyn  Smyth,  assistant  professor  of 
art  history,  will  present  a  lecture,  "Por- 
denone's  Frescoes  in  Treviso  and  Cre- 
mona Cathedrals:  Moving  the  View- 
er," at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  in  the 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium  of  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

The  lecture  continues  the  series 
"The  Renaissance  from  Milan  to 
Veruce:  Discoveries  in  the  1 5th  and 
16th  century  Art  of  Northern  Italy," 
spor\sored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  Department  of  Art  Histo- 
ry and  the  Ir\stitute  for  the  Arts  and 
Himianistic  Studies. 

Dr.  Smyth,  who  joined  the  art  his- 
tory faculty  last  year  and  is  organizer 
of  the  lecture  series  this  year,  received 
her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. She  has  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvarua,  Temple  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of 
California,  San  Diego.  Her  research  on 
northern  Italian  fresco  cycles  has  been 
supported  by  a  Fulbright  fellowship, 
the  Natior^al  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  Harvard  Universi- 
ty Center  for  Italian  Renaissance  Stud- 
ies, Villa  1  Tatti,  Florence. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Saxophone  quartet 

A  saxophone  quartet  from  the  studio 
of  Dan  Yoder,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  perform  in  concert  at  12:10 
p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  29,  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  The  20-minute 
concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch 
series  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts 


and  Architecture  School  of  Music  and 
the  Uruversity  Lutheran  Parish. 

The  quartet  consists  of  Susan 
Kearney,  soprano  saxophone;  Chris 
Garrow,  alto  saxophone;  Ross  Enders, 
tenor  saxophone,  and  Kyle  Glaser, 
baritone  saxophone.  They  are  under- 
graduate saxophone  majors  in  the 
School  of  Music.  The  program  will 
include  selections  from  the  saxophone 
quartet  literature,  transcriptions  and 
jazz  numbers. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after  the  per- 
formance. Coffee  and  tea  will  be  pro- 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public 

URTC  fall  season 

The  Uruversity  Resident  Theatre  Com- 
pany of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
opens  its  fall  season  with  the  produc- 
tion of  "Keely  and  Du,"  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  E.  Leonard,  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  7,  at  the  Pavilion 
Theatre  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  play,  written  by  Jane  Martin, 
was  inspired  by  the  pro-choice,  pro- 
life  debate.  The  story  deals  with  issues 
of  abortion  as  well  as  the  relationship 
between  two  women  who  are  able  to 
transcend  their  cor\flicting  beliefs. 

Professor  Leonard  is  a  professor  of 
theatre  arts  and  coordinator  of  the 
M.F.A.  directing  program.  The  pro- 
duction of  "Keely  and  Du"  will  run 
Friday,  Oct.  7,  through  Saturday,  Oct. 
1 5.  A\\  evening  performances  begin  at 
8  p.m.  The  student  preview  perfor- 
mances wj]l  be  at  8  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Oct.  8-9.  A  mati- 
nee will  be  presented  at  2  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  8. 

For  ticket  information  contact  the 
Arts  Ticket  Center,  open  Monday 
through  Saturday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
at  (814)  863-0255. 

"My  Sister  Renee" 

Painter  Beverly  Mclver  wall  exhibit 
"My  Sister  Renee"  in  the  HUB  formal 
gallery  through  Oct.  8. 

"My  recent  works  are  of  my  sister 
Renee... diagnosed  at  birth  as  being 
mentally  retarded...  Her  existence  tells 
a  story  of  isolation  and  separateness... 
She  is  an  outsider  to  society,  a 
reminder  to  us  all  of  imperfection,  yet 
Renee  embodies  the  spirit  of  living, 
sharing  and  caring,  qualities  many  of 
us  discard  or  disguise  because  they 
make  us  feel  vulnerable." 

Ms.  Mclver  is  from  Durham  N.C. 
and  will  have  several  exhibits  in  North 
CaroUna  in  fall  1994  and  spring  1995. 

The  HUB  gallery  is  located  on  first 
floor  of  the  HUB  Building  on  the  Uni- 


versity Park  Campus.  Formal  gallery 
hours  are  noon  to  8  p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Thursday;  noon  to  4  p.m.  Fri- 
day and  Saturday;  closed  Sunday  and 
Monday.  The  Browsing  gallery  and 
Art  Alley  are  open  whenever  the  HUB 
is  open. 

Art  league  exhibit 

The  Mifflin  Juniata  art  league  is 
exhibiting  in  Art  Alley  in  the  HUB 
through  Oct.  23. 

The  exhibit  features  a  large  cross- 
section  of  local  artists  and  various  art 
forms,  including  photography,  draw- 
ing and  painting. 

Navajo  sand  painting 

Navajo  sand  paintings  by  artist  Storm 
Begay,  of  Tohatchi,  N.M.,  are  on 
exhibit  in  the  Kem  Art  Gallery 
through  Oct.  23. 

"Sand  paintings  are  used  symboli- 
cally to  tell  a  story  of  Navajo  gods 
(Yei-be-chaii).  Medicine  men  tradi- 
tionally use  sand  paintings  as  a  well  of 
healing  and  blessings,"  the  artist  said. 
The  paintings  use  a  mixture  of  natural- 
ly colored  sandstone — quartz  and 
turquoise. 

The  Kem  Exhibition  Area  is  locat- 
ed on  the  first  floor  Kem  Graduate 
Building  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. Hours  are  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday;  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Saturday;  and  noon  to  11  p.m.  Sunday. 

Color  photography 

Cara  judea  Alhadeff,  is  exhibiting  her 
color  photography  at  the  HUB  Brows- 
ing gallery  through  Oct.  23. 

Ms.  Alhadeff,  a  Perm  State  student, 
mainly  photographs  the  human 
body — in  unusual  ways.  "Our  society 
constructs  our  bodies'  identities  in  an 
obsessive  fascination  with  and  fear  of 
the  body  and  its  relatior\ships  (or  lack 
thereof)  with  the  mind,"  she  says. 
"By  playing  with  processes  of  turning 
inside  out,  I  want  to  examine  how 
bodies  are  presented,  defined  and 
interpreted,  avoided  and  concealed, 
while  confronting  how  we  are  social- 
ized to  look,  to  feel,  to  sound,  to 
smell." 

Ms.  Alhadeff,  also  vAW  participate 
in  "Artist  Talk"  at  noon  Sept.  28  in  the 
Browsing  gallery,  where  she  will 
speak  about  and  answer  questions 
about  her  work. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Chaucer's  'Tarlement  of  Fowles"  is 
the  topic  of  the  next  episode  of 
Odyssey  Through  Literature,  with 
guest  Craig  Bertolet,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  English  and  Comparative  Lit- 
erature. 

On  "Chaucer's  Urban  Birds,"  Mr. 
Bertolet  and  host  Leonard  Rubinstein 
discuss  how  the  characterization  of 
different  classes  of  birds  in  the  story 
indicate  distinctions  in  the  medieval 
English  hierarchy. 

Mr.  Bertolet  shows  how  the  elo- 
quent but  inefficient  speeches  of  the 
"nobles"  in  the  tale  distinguish  them 
fiom  the  commoners. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continuing 
education  service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91 .5 
FM. 


Caller  ID  service 
activated 

On  Friday,  Sept.  16,  Bell  Atlantic 
began  transmitting  a  caller's  tele- 
phone number  with  some  calls  that 
are  placed.  On  University  Park  tele- 
phones, numbers  will  be  transmitted 
and  can  be  received  on  calls  placed 
within  the  814  area  code  served  by 
Bell  Atlantic.  Numbers  can  be  dis- 
played only  by  those  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  Caller  ID  service  and 
have  purchased  equipment  capable  of 
displaying  telephone  numbers. 

Callers  have  the  option  of  blocking 
the  transmission  of  their  telephone 
number  on  a  per-call  basis  by  dialing 
the  CALL-BLOCKING  code  *67.  Also, 
telephone  numbers  are  not  transmit- 
ted when  calls  are  placed  through  an 
operator,  using  a  calling  card,  from  a 
non-Bell  company,  or  from  telephones 
that  have  permanently  blocked  num- 
bers. 


Parents  and  families 

invited  to  spend  day 

at  University  Park 

Parents  and  families  of  Penn  State  stu- 
dents at  the  University  Park  Campus 
are  invited  to  attend  a  full  day  of 
tours,  open  houses  and  educational 
programming  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  1. 

"We  chose  the  first  of  October 
because  it  is  not  a  home  football  Sat- 
urday, yet  the  campus  will  be  full  of 
activity,"  said  Beth  Dahmus,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Parents  and  Families  Divi- 
sion of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associ- 
ation which  is  sponsoring  the  event. 

Registration  will  be  held  through- 
out the  day  in  the  Hetzel  Union  Build- 
ing. Educational  seminars  begin  at  1 1 
a.m.  with  a  session  in  the  HUB  on 
Penn  State's  Ranking  and  Reputation, 
a  general  Question  and  Answer  ses- 
sion for  parents  at  12:30  p.m.  also  in 
the  HUB,  and  a  session  on  "Severe 
Winter  Weather,  Tornadoes,  and  Hur- 
ricanes: New  Climate  Trends  or 
Media  Hype"  at  2:15  p.m.  in  112 
Walker  Building. 

The  Old  Main  Bell  Tower  will  be 
open  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  the 
Multicultural  Resource  Center  will 
host  an  open  house  for  parents  of 
color  at  3:30  p.m.  Campus  bus  tours, 
walking  tours  and  tours  of  agricultur- 
al facilities  are  scheduled  from  11  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m. 

The  Festival  of  Cultures  will  be 
held  the  Old  Main  Lawn  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  (See  story  on  Page  2). 

Parents  and  families  also  are  invit- 
ed to  join  their  students  in  the  resi- 
dence halls  for  lunch  and  dinner  for 
$2.50  and  $4.50  respectively,  and  those 
staying  for  the  evening  can  attend 
"Synergy:  The  Student  Talent  Show" 
in  Schwab  Auditorium  at  8  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $4.75  and  will  be  available  at 
the  door. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Parents  and  Families  office  at  (814) 
863-9424. 
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Inside 


Hot  Off  the  Presses 

A  sampling  of  Penn  Staters  in  the  news 
from  April  1994  to  August  1994. 


Employee  tlieft 

Teaching  old  dogs  new  tricics 

On  the  road  again 

Young  women  are  less  active 

New  floor  design  to  limit 
fall-related  injuries 

Zebra  mussels  on  the  rise 

Overweight  Americans 

Hershey  IMedicai  Center 
in  the  spotlight 

Emu  farming 

The  "Lawn  Do-All" 

Salespeople  need  praise 

Kici(ing  the  habit: 
Nicotine  addiction 

Bats  numbers  flying  high 

32,000  milk  jugs  and 
a  little  know-how 


Directory 

▼ 

Who's  who  in  University  Relations 


National  Television 
Placements 


From  earlic  to  the  Civil  War 

Penn  Staters  give  expert  advice  on  variety  of 
topics  over  the  past  five  monttis. 


Story  of  golccHc  proportions 

Confirming  that  pianets  exist  beyond  our  solar  system  brought  lasting  attention  to  astronomer 
Alexander  Wolszczan.  Last  April,  his  findings  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  most  major  papers. 
Wolszczan  was  featured  on  the  front  pages  of  USA  Today.  The  Washington  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  London  Times  His  worl(  appeared  in  Time.  Newsweei(  and  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  and  was  featured  in  The  Chronicle  ot  Higher  Education  ani  on  National  Public  Radio.  NBC 
Nightly  News  and  the  CBS  Evening  News. 


FENrsr  State  people  iiv  the  IVews 


Communicating  is 
our  business 


Penn  State  faculty  coniinue  to  cre- 
ate high  visibility  for  the  University 
as  their  research  accomplishments 
and  expertise  are  marketed  to.  and 
sought  by.  the  national  news 
media. 

This  activity  is  an  important 
part  of  the  reputation-building 
process  that  is  so  essential  lo  the 
University's  progress  in  the  years 
to  come.  Resources  follow  reputa- 
tions, and  Penn  Slate's  is  qttite 
strong.  In  a  time  of  increased  com- 
petition for  stagnant  or  shrinking 
however,  nationally 
institutions  such  as  Penn 
State  must  communicate  assidtioiis- 
ly  about  their  intellectual  contribu- 
tions 10  society. 

This  latest  in  a  series  of 
Intercom  supplements  provides  a 
sampling  of  how  Penn  State's  fac- 
ulty —  and  Penn  State  —  appeared 
in  the  national  media  over  the  last 
four  months,  from  late  April  lo  late 
August  1994. 

in  the  aggregate  you  will  see  a 
suggestion  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  University's  intellec- 
tual talent  pool  —  in  the  basic  sci- 
ences, engineering  and  the  applied 
sciences,  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  medicine,  business 
administration,  education,  com- 
munications, and  the  liberal  arts. 

The  Department  of  Public 
Information  is  always  interested  in 
suggestions  for  new  stories. 
Research  findings  and  papers  pre- 
sented at  academic  conferences,  as 
well  as  congressional  testimony, 
offer  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
gaining  news  coverage.  Writers 
from  the  department  will  be 
pleased  to  work  with  faculty  mem- 
bers at  all  Penn  State  locations  to 
develop  stories  for  release  in  con- 
junction with  their  presentations  at 

Suggestions  may  be  phoned 
<8I4-865-75]7}. faxed  (814-863- 
3428}  or  E-Mailed  (NP3@ 
psu.edu)  to  Bill  Mahon,  director  of 
Public  Information;  Vicki  Fong, 
manager  of  Science  and  Research 
Communications :  or  Christy 
Rambeau.  assistant  manager  for 
Institutional  Communications. 

Roger  L.  Williams 
Executive  Director  of 
Uiiiveisity  Relations 


This  listing  is  merely  a  sampunc  of  the  number 

OF  STORIES  generated  FROM  PENN  STATE  FACULTY 
RESEARCH  SINCE  APRIL  1994. 
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Self-examination  of  a  nation 

Excerpts  from  the  Penn  Stale  commencement  address  of  Dick  Cheney,  former  U.S.  secretary  of  stale  and 
possible  presidential  candidate  in  1996.  were  picked  up  by  USA  Today's  Opinionline  column  (May  19). 
"i've  been  struck  in  recent  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  few  months,  by  the  extent  to  which  we've  turned 
inward  as  a  nation,"  Cheney  said.  "Bottom  line  is,  there  isn't  anybody  else  other  than  the  United  States  to 
do  what  we've  done  over  the  last  50  years.  No  other  nation  has  the  moral  authority,  has  the  trust,  has  the 
leadership  capacity  to  do  what  we've  done." 


Dick  Clieney  speaking  at  University  Park. 


▲  Penn  State  students  got  credit  last  fall  for  work  on  a 
different  kind  of  course  —  the  kind  you  play  golf  on. 
Stories  and  photos  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
(May  4)  and  Golf  Course  News  (March)  highlighted  how 
students  taking  planting  design  and  landscape  contracting 
courses  designed  and  carried  out  a  landscaping  plan  at 
Penn  State's  newly  redesigned  Blue  Course.  They  built 
fences,  retaining  walls,  and  a  footbridge,  and  planted  var- 
ious kinds  of  planting  materials.  Perry  Morgan  and 
Dan  Stearns,  the  landscape  contracting  professors  who 
co-teach  the  two  courses,  say  the  project  gave  the  stu- 
dents critical  real-world  experience. 

▲  Laurence  Barton,  associate  professor  of  management 
and  organization  at  Great  Valley,  and  author  of  a  new 
book  The  Enemy  in  the  Workplace  was  quoted  twice 
(May  31  and  June  ^Z)  hy  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
about  the  continued  rise  in  employee  theft.   One  of  the 
stories  also  was  distributed  nationally  by  the  Knight- 
Ridder  News  Service  in  newspapers  such  as  the  Fori 
Worih  Star-Telegram  in  Texas. 

A  In  a  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  story  on  novelist 
Emest  J.  Gaines  (May  11),  Penn  State  English  professor 


Bernard  W.  Bell  was  quoted  prominently.  "He  is  an 
extraordinary  writer,  and  his  compassion  for  both  the  vic- 
tims and  the  victimizers  in  his  books  is  outstanding," 
Bell  said  of  Gaines.  Bell  wrote  the  introduction  in  a 
McGraw-Hill  anthology  of  Gaines's  writings.  Gaines  is 
probably  best  known  for  The  Autobiography  of  Miss 
Jane  Pittman. 

A  "We  can  leach  old  dogs  new  tricks,"  says  K.  Warner 
Schaie,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  human  development  and 
psychology.  His  research  with  Sherry  Willis,  professor 
of  human  development,  showed  people  could  reverse 
some  declines  in  their  abilities,  and  was  covered  by 
media  coast-to-coast  last  winter.  But  news  spots  about 
aging  don't  fade.  Recently  the  duo's  work  was  explored 
in  The  New  York  Times,  Boston  Globe,  International 
Herald  Tribune,  and  in  Life  Magazine  and  Redbook  mag- 
azine. It  also  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Denver  Post,  St,  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

A  On  June  6,  the  anniversary  of  D-Day,  USA  Today 
quoted  Ricliard  Gregg,  professor  of  speech  communica- 
tion, on  whether  President  Bill  Clinton  would  outdo  for- 


Hot  Off  the  Presses 
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mer  President  Reagan's  remembered  speech  of  a 
decade  ago.   Clinton  should  give  a  "broad-gauge 
speech  in  which  he  remembers  not  only  the  past,  but 
points  to  the  future  and  indicates  that  we're  living  in 
a  world  of  new  international  realities." 


On  the  road  again 


Jim  Weisbecker,  instructor  in  computer  science 
the  Delaware  County  Campus,  was 
featured  in  the  July  /August  issue 
of  Men's  Health  magazine. 
After  surgery  for  prostate 

he  was  back  on  his 
bicycle  for  fitness  train- 
ing. He  won  two  gold 
medals  and  one  silver 
in  the  Delaware  Senior 
Olympics  and  is  shoot- 
ing for  the  1995 
National  Senior 
Olympics. 


▲  Philip  Jenkins,  profes- 
sor of  history  and  criminal 
justice,  comments  on  the 
American  public's  fascination 
with  serial  killers  in  stories  by  the 
United  Press  International.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Knight-Ridder  News 
Service  and  USA  Today  news  magazine.  He  also  was 
quoted  in  the  June  issue  of  Redbook  magazine  on  the 
public  perceptions  of  satanic  cults. 

▲  Gary  W.  Gallagher,  professor  and  head  of  the 
history  department  reviewed  two  Civil  War  books  in 
a  June  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

▲  Chronic  worriers  learned  to  break  their  worry  "spi- 
ral" in  a  Penn  State  study  led  by  postdoctoral 
researcher  Jennifer  Abel.  The  study  was  carried  in 
June  by  both  the  Knight-Ridder  News  Service  and 
United  Press  International.  It  was  featured  in  the 
Denver  Post,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Tampa 
Tribune. 

▲  Alan  Sica,  professor  of  sociology  and  director  of 
the  graduate  program  in  social  thought,  published  an 
op-ed  column  ,  "After  the  Victory,  the  Work  Begins," 
in  the  June  8  issue  oiNewsday  newspaper.  He  dis- 
cusses how  revolutionaries  such  as  Nelson  Mandela 
and  Yassar  Arafat  now  must  govern  their  countries 
effectively.  "They  need  to  install  a  subcharismatic 
leader  who  can  square  the  political  circle;  maintain 
enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  for  long-term  goals, 
while  establishing  that  predictability  which  Weber, 
uncharitably  perhaps,  named  "the  iron  cage'  of 
bureaucratized  authority.  What  they  need,  then  is 
that  rare  item:  a  revolutionary  in  a  gray  flannel  suit." 


A  John  Lucas,  professor  of 
and  sports  sci- 
and  renowned 
Olympic  historian, 
was  interviewed 
for  a  Reuters  news 
service  story  on 
the  centenary 
celebrations  of 
the  International 
MM  Olympic 
mm    Committee  (June 
/  22). 

k  David  HufTord,  pro- 
fessor of  behavioral  sciences 
and  family  medicine  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
was  interviewed  by  the  national  Associated  Press  in  a 
June  feature  on  an  Appalachian  medicine  man.  The 
story  was  published  nationwide  by  newspapers  such 
as  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  in  Missouri. 

▲  A  cookbook  written  by  Penn  State  campus  police. 
Cooking  with  Safety,  rated  a  short  item  and  a  photo  in 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (June  29).  The 
cookbook,  available  for  $4,  includes  recipes  for  ele- 
phant stew,  dirt  cake,  a  "cadet's  survival"  rice  dish, 
drunken  hot  dogs,  "no  lead"  beans,  emergency  cake, 
and  half-baked  beans. 


▲  Charles  Ameringer,  profes- 
sor of  Latin  American  history, 
commented  on  an  auction  of 
memorability  from  notorious 
British  spy  Harold  "Kim"  Philby. 
in  a  late  June  issue  of  USA  Today 
newspaper.  The  trove  "would 
really  help  us  understand  a  criti- 
cal period  of  the  early  Cold 
War,"  he  said. 


Charles  Ameringer 


▲  This  summer,  Paul  KettI,  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  was  quot- 
ed nationally  on  his  research  on  the  connection  seen 
between  TV  and  kids'  depression.  He  published  a 
letter  on  the  topic  in  The  New  York  Times  and  was 
quoted  in  newspapers  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  in  Missouri,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  in  Minneapolis  and  ihe  International 
Herald  Tribune  in  Paris. 


▲  Chester  Wolford's  leadership  seminar,  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  classic  way  of  learning  to  be  a  leader, 
requires  students  to  read  Homer's  Iliad,  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  Machiavelli's  The  Prince,  Shakespeare's 
Hemy  V.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.  Crane's  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,  and  Aristotle's  Ethics.  The  semi- 


Tiny  device  makes  big  impression 

Business  Week,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  June  and  July  ran  a 
story  of  a  miniature  boiler  designed  to  remove 
heat  from  circuit  boards.  Randall  German,  the 
Brush  Chair  Professor  in  Materials,  oversaw  this 
research  which  was  a  cooperation  between  DEC 
Corporation  and  the  University.  The  project 
used  injection  molding  and  liquid  phase  sinter- 
ing of  powdered  metals  to  create  a  tiny  heat 
removal  system  that  operates  on  an  evaporative 
principle. 


Randall  German 


nar  was  written  up  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
business  section  (July  18).   Wolford,  a  professor  of 
business  and  English  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College  says  he  sees  the  course  in  part  "as  an  antidote 
to  the  hundreds  of  trendy  sociological  survey  results 
regarding  leadership  that  hit  everybody's  desk  about 
once  a  month." 

▲  Vicki  Abt,  professor  of  sociology  and  American 
studies,  and  Mel  Seesholtz,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  both  at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus,  gar- 
nered national  attention  for  a  joumal  article  on  the 
impact  of  talk  shows  on  people's  attitudes  and  mores. 
The  professors  were  quoted  in  a  national  Associated 
Press  story  and  dozens  of  its  client  newspapers  such 
as  the  Alianta  Constitution.  They  also  appeared  in 
the  cover  story  on  the  same  topic  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  duly  25). 

▲  A  study  by  Martin  KildufT,  associate  professor  of 
organizational  behavior,  and  David  V.  Day,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology,  suggests  a  person's  person- 
ality can  serve  as  a  predictor  of  whether  they  will 
achieve  promotions  at  work.  "Although  managers 
who  can  easily  adjust  to  new  roles  tend  to  emerge  as 
leaders  of  work  groups,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  long-term  effects  of  this  tendency  on  their 


Short  T\ki:.s 

Penn  State  has  been  ranked  among  the  top  25  producers  nationwide  of 
minority  doctoral  degree  recipients  and  African-American  baccalaureate 
degrees  for  1 990-91 ,  according  to  a  survey  by  Black  Issues  in  Higher 
Education.  The  story  was  picked  up  by  The  Philadelphia  Daily  Sun  (July  1; 
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careers,"  Kilduff  says.  The  researchers'  findings 
were  of  interest  in  July  to  TheWall  Street  Journal's 
Labor  Letter  column  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

▲  A  new  design  for  floors  thai  could  dramatically 
limit  fall-related  injuries  in  older  adults  was  high- 
lighted by  Business  Week  (July  1 1 )  and  The  New 
York  Times  {July  24).  The  floor  is  being  developed 
by  a  team  led  by  Peter  Cavanagh,  professor  of  loc- 


When  it  comes  to  exercise,  females 
ore  sitting  the  bench 

Although  both  males  and  females  are  becoming 
less  active,  young  women  in  particular  are  leading 
the  trend,  says  Geoffrey  Godbey.  professor  of 
leisure  studies  in  the  School  of  Hotel.  Restaurant 
and  Recreation  Management,  and  co-author  John 
P.  Robinson,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

"The  gender  gap  in  sport  and  exercise  is 
growing  wider,  not  narrower,"  Godbey  says. 
"Women  ages  18-24  were  only  61  percent  as 
active  as  men  in  the  same  age  group  in  1990. 
Furthennore.  women  of  all  ages  dropped  from  74 
percent  as  active  as  men  in  1985  lo  70  percent  as 
acUvein  1990." 

Results  from  the  experts'  study  appeared  in 
April  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  and  later  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  News  Service  in  papers  including  the 
Chicoi-o  Tribune,  the  Edmonton  Journal,  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  and  the  Buffalo  News.  A  related 
story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  leisure  trends 
quoted  Godbey  and  reappeared  in  such  papers  as 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


motion  studies  and  blobehavioral  health,  and  Donald 
Streit,  associate  professor  of  engineering. 

▲  Frank  Landy.  professor  of  psychology  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Applied  Behavioriat  Science, 
was  quoted  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  about  the  use 
of  Walkmans  on  the  job  (July  1 1 ). 

▲  John  Frantz,  professor  of  history,  commented 
about  the  religious  riots  of  1844  in  Philadelphia  in  an 
Associated  Press  story  (July  15).  The  state  law 
required  readings  from  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  This  was  challenged  by  the 
catholic  bishop.  "This  was  not  at  all  well  received  by 
the  Protestants,"  Frantz  noted. 

▲  Penn  State's  Math  Options  program,  aimed  at 
encouraging  young  women  in  science  careers,  was 
^mUXtdhy  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  {My  15).  The 
program,  which  is  sponsored  at  several  campuses, 
held  a  week-long  Summer  Institute  at  the  Ogontz  and 
Delaware  County  campuses. 

A  Penn  State's  Hershey  Medical  Center  gynecology 
department  was  ranked  37th  in  its  specialty  by  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  in  its  July  1 8  issue. 

A  In  its  July  issue  ,  Life  magazine  quoted  Sherry 
Willis,  professor  of  human  development  and  family 
studies,  on  a  story  on  the  human  brain. 

A  A  telemedicine  project,  known  as  HealthNet,  was 
demonstrated  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center  and  fea- 
tured in  stories  by  the  Associated  Press,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Harrishurg  Patriot. 

A  Shirikl  Kumanyika,  professor  of  epidemiology  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  was  quoted  in  an  Aug.  9 
Washington  Post  story  on  weight  gain. 

A  A  study  by  Leif  Jensen,  assistant  professor  of  rural 
sociology,  and  colleagues,  about  poor  children  and 
their  families  was  cited  in  a  July  18  story  by  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report. 

A  In  its  July  30  cover  story.  Science  News  featured  a 
story  on  raising  rallies  (ostriches,  emus,  etc.)  as  com- 
mercial livestock,  quoting  Zooann  Parker,  a 
Cooperative  Extension  agent  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A  Eugene  Wayne,  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
quoted  in  a  Ne\\'  York  Times  article  (Aug.  4)  on  the 
winners  of  prestigious  Fields  medals  in  mathematics. 

A  Stephen  Cimbata,  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  Penn  State  Delaware  County  Campus,  commented 
on  the  possibility  of  a  haiti  invasion  by  the  United 
States  in  a  USA  Today  story  (Aug.  5). 


Zebra  mussel  invasion 

Edwin  Masteller.  retired  profe 
Penn  State  Erie,  the  Behrend 
College,  was  interviewed  by 
the  Associated  Press  story 
(July  18)  on  the  impact 
of  zebra  mussels  on 
the  freshwater  clams 
of  Presque  Isle. 

"It  is  amazing 
how  in  so  short  a 
time,  the  zebra  muss- 
sels  have  caused  such 
a  drastic  change  in  the 
aquati 
said. 


"The  United  States  has  extended  its  credibility.  If 
Cedras  doesn't  bug  out  and  the  U.S.  fails  to  carry  out 
its  threat,  it  will  be  interpreted  by  much  of  the  inter- 
national community  as  a  retreat.' 

A  K.  Warner  Schaie,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
human  development  and  psychology,  also  was  cited 
in  a  Redbook  magazine  story  on  sharpening  your 
memory  (August  issue). 

A  Tom  Lloyd,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecolo- 
gy at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  and  head  of  a 
joint  study  on  calcium  and  young  teen  girls,  contin- 


Short  T\ki<:s 

"It  says  to  me  that  something  is 
not  working  with  so  many 
people  being  diet  conscious.  I 
am  alarmed  because  we  already 
have  so  much  dieting  and 
because  people  are  trying  so 
hard  to  promote  exercise." 

Stiiriki  Kumanyika. 

professor  ol  epidemiology  at 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

commenting  on  overweight  adult  Americans 

i  July  20  issue  of  The  Wssh'mglon  Post. 
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Penn  State's  Mascaro/Steiniger  Tuif grass 
Museum,  which  houses  historical  lurfgrass 
equipment  like  this  "Lawn  Do-All"  pictured 
above,  was  featured  this  summer  in  The  Wall 
Sireel  Journal.  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


ued  to  receive  notice.  Reader's  Digest  cited  the  study 
in  its  August  issue. 

▲  Robert  Richards,  assistant  professor  of  communi- 
cations and  law  and  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
First  Amendment,  was  interviewed  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  (Aug.  1 7)  for  a  story  on  SLAPP  law- 
suits (strategic  lawsuits  against  public  participation). 
He  also  wrote  an  op-ed  column  on  the  topic  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  (Aug.  17). 

▲  John  Fizel,  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Penn  Slate  Erie.  The  Behrend  College,  provided  com- 
mentary on  the  economics  of  baseball  during  the 
strike  to  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Aug.  14). 

▲  Salespeople  may  be  more  motivated  by  a  "kick-in- 
the-pants"  style  of  managing  than  by  praise,  but  not 
praising  some  of  them  can  lead  to  trouble.  This  find- 
ing from  a  study  co-authored  by  Harish  Sujan  and 
Nirmalya  Kumar,  associate  and  assistant  professors 
of  marketing,  respectively,  and  Barton  Weitz,  pro- 
fessor of  marketing  with  the  University  of  Florida, 
was  of  interest  in  August  to  ADWEEK.  The 
Washington  Post,  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

A  A  study  by  Charles  R.  Enis,  associate  professor 
of  accounting  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration,  shows  that  after  some  progress  in 
overcoming  stereotypes  of  their  profession  in  the 
1980s,  women  accountants  are  backsliding  toward 
the  dull,  conservative  image  the  outside  world  holds 
of  their  male  counterparts.  Enis  was  quoted  on  the 


matter  by  The  Washington  Post  in  April 
and  the  article  also  appeared  in  papers 
such  as  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
Buffalo  News.  The 
research  was  also 
noted  in  brief  by  the 
Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  chain  in 
papers  including  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Fort 
Worth  Evening  Star- 
Telegram. 

▲  Results  from  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration's  third  annual 
Board  of  Visitors  Survey  of  Forbes  500 
companies  show  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  respondents  would  tell  their  chil- 
dren that  an  M.B.A.  degree  is  still  worth 
having.  However,  more  than  half  noted 
they  expect  to  hire  fewer  M.B.A.s  in  the 
future.  These  survey  findings  were  noted 

.    in  brief  in  such  Knight-Ridder 

-   Newspapers  as  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

'   St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Fort  Worth 
Evening  Star-Telegram,  and  Tampa 
Tribune,  the  Pittsburgh  Business  Times, 
and  the  Research  Alert  newsletter. 

▲  Lynn  Kozlowski,  professor  of  biobe- 
havioral  health,  testified  before  Congress 
in  August  on  nicotine  and  addiction.  His 
comments  were  on  CNN  and  CNBC,  and 


Eye  on  sports 

Recent  topics  from  the  Penn  State  Sports  Medicine  Newsletter 

have  appeared  in  a  vari- 
ety of  publications: 

—  A  home  remedy 
for  swimmer's  ear  was 
noted  in  The 
Washington  Post's 
"Bodyworks"  column  in 
August. 

—  Grip  strengthen- 
ing lips  from  strength 

coach  Chip  Harrison  were  adapted  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Associated  F*ress. 

—  The  importance  of  mental  imagery  to 
athlete  success  was  noted  in  the  Denver  Post  ii 
May, 

—  A  description  of  difficulties  many  long-dis 
tance  runners  have  with  diarrhea  during  events 
was  noted  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Denver 

Post,  Associated  Press,  and  by  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  in  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald,  and  Kansas  City  Star. 

—  How  athletes  can  make  their  own  sport  drink  with  food- 

grade  glycerol  was  of  interest  to  die  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  in  June. 

—  Techniques  for  reducing  the  effects  of 
"trash  talk"  —  or  intimidating  speech  by  your 
opponents  in  competitive  events,  were 
noted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in 
July  and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
August. 


The  shape  of  things  to  come 


Earth  magazine  published  a  full  page  story  on  BASIX,  a  project  designed  to  determine  the  shape  of  die 
geologic  faults  beneath  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Kevin  Furlong,  professor  of  geosciences,  proposed  the 
theory  that  mitialed  the  project  and  conlinues  to  be  an  integral  pan  of  BASIX. 


Continued  on  Page  14 


Hot  Off  the  Presses 


Bats  return  to  Puerto  Rico 

Bais  in  Puerto  Rico's  rainforest  finally  returned 
to  pre-Hurricane  Hugo  r 
bers  almost  five  years 
after  the  storm  fiatiened 
the  forest,  says  Michael 
Gannon,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  the 
Penn  State  Altoona 
Campus.  His  bat  work 
with  Michael  Willig,  of 
Texas  Tech,  appeared  in 
Science  News,  New 

Scientist  Magazine,  The  Chronicle  ofHighe 
Education  and  the  Detroit  News. 


in  major  papers,  including  The  New  York  Times, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  The  Washington  Post. . 

▲  Work  by  Robert  Stern,  distinguished  professor  of 
psychology,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Koch,  professor  of 
medicine  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  indicates 
genetic  factors  may  predispose  Asians  to  be  more 
prone  to  motion  sickness.  The  finding,  which 
appeared  in  major  newspapers  last  winter,  was  fea- 
tured this  summer  in  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

▲  A  seminar  called  "African  American  Voices"  was 
targeted  toward  teachers  and  scholars,  not  musicians. 


but  it  ended  with  an  outdoor  jazz/blues  concert  by  a 
Harrisburg  foursome  called  Fusion-4.  As  reported  in 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (Aug.  10).  some 
professors  attending  the  seminar  brought  their  own 
instruments  and  joined  in.  The  seminar,  which 
focused  on  "vernacular  theory,"  explored  the  links 
between  African- American  folk  culture  and  African- 
American  literature. 

A  Numerous  publications  followed  the  latest  mission 
of  the  shuttle  Columbia  which  contained  two  Penn 
State  experiments.  One,  from  the  Center  for  Cell 
Research,  tested  separation  and  purification  in  space 
under  the  supervision  of  Wesley  C.  Hymer,  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry.  The  other  was  an  experiment  in 
liquid  sintering  of  powdered  metals  in  a  weightless 
environment.  These  stories  appeared 
in  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  this 
summer. 

▲  Research  on  the  Mayan  diet 
by  David  Reed,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  anthropology,  appeared 
the  June  issue  of  Archaeology 
magazine. 

▲  SCROUNGE,  a  group  of  engi- 
neering students  who  are  recycling 
computers  for  use  in  rural  public  schools,  was 
topic  of  articles  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  EDUCOM's  electronic  newsletter, 


Victimization  in  America 


Psychology  Today  published  an  article  on  the  culture  of  victimization  based  on  a  presentation  made  by 
Stephen  Beckerman.  associate  professor  of  anthropology,  at  the  American  Anthropology  Association 
meeting. 


l^iioiM  Tahi:s 

"Most  policy  makers  seriously 
overestimate  the  number  of 
students  who  want  to  go  to 
work  right  after  graduation." 


Kenneth  Gr 

professor  of  vocational  ecliiatic 

view  witli  The  New  Yoik  Times  1 

a  story  on  tlie  pressures 

vocational  education  (Aug. ; 


Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  this 
summer. 

▲  The  safely  of  commuter  aircraft  was  the  subject  of 
stories  in  Design  News  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
magazines.  This  research  was  conducted  by  Skip 
Smith,  assistant  professor  of  aerospace  engineering. 


A  An  op-ed  editorial  by  Edward  H.  Klevans,  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  nuclear  engineering,  focused  on 
why  the  utilities  should  heed  the  warning  of  last  win- 
ter's weather.  The  commentary  appeared  in  numerous 
Northeastern  newspapers  including  the  Trenton 
Times  and  the  Woodbridge  (NJ.)  News  Tribune. 

A  Penn  State's  Weather  Communications  group  was 
again  prominent  across  the  country  when  an  early 
summer  heat  wave  struck.  Stories  appeared  in  news- 
papers nationwide  such  as  The  New  York  Times, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  and  Hayward  California 
Daily  Review, 

A  Drilling  on  the  Greenland  Ice  Sheet  Project  2  has 
been  completed,  but  analysis  of  the  information  gar- 
nered from  the  ice  cores  will  continue  for  years.  In 
June,  The  New  York  Times  and  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  published  a  story  on  core  analysis 
that  showed  evidence  of  a  Minoan  Volcanic  eruption. 
Richard  Alley,  associate  professor  of  geosciences,  is 
a  GISP2  researcher. 

A  Digby  MacDonald.  chairman  of  the  materials  sci- 
ence department,  commented  on  powerful  batteries  in 
the  Bloomsberg  Business  News  and  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun. 

A  MANFRED,  manipulator  for  reactor  defueling,  a 


Hot  Off  the  Presses 

Continued  from  page  14 

robot  once  slotted  to  investigate  the  reactor  pool  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  was  the  subject  of  a  story  in 
Popular  Mechanics.  The  robot  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  where  work  is 
under  way  to  refit  it  to  do  various  underwater  chores. 

▲  A  very  rapid  computer  coprocessor  being  devel- 
oped by  Mary  Jane  Inrin,  professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  and  Robert  M.  Owens,  associ- 
ate professor  of  computer  science  and  engineering,  was 
highlighted  in  Industry  Report,  a  national  magazine. 

▲  A  project  to  take  the  ocean's  temperature  using 
sound  was  highlighted  in  USA  Today  newspaper.  John 
L.  Spiesberger,  associate  professor  of  meteorology, 
chairs  the  GAMOT  project. 

▲  Civil  engineering  professor  David  A.  Anderson's 
research  on  road  construction  and  the  improvement  of 
asphalt  pavements  was  highlighted  in  Compressed  Air 
Magazine. 

A  A  light  weight,  piezoelectric  robotic  arm  developed 
by  Zhen  Wu  a  graduate  student  in  engineering,  was  the 
subject  of  a  Compressed  Air  Magazine  article. 

▲  Sapphire  composites  were  highlighted  in  the  August 
issue  of  Chemical  Engineering  Progress,  focusing  on 
the  work  of  John  R.  Hellman,  associate  professor  of 
materials  science  and  engineering. 

▲  ASEE  Prism  magazine  carried  a  story  on  Kenneth 
Knott's  work  with  students  and  Custom  Casting 
Northeast  in  an  effort  to  improve  efficiency  for  the 
company  thai  manufactures  plaster  castings.  Knott  is 
professor  of  industrial  engineering. 

▲  Garlic's  effects  on  cellular  activities  of  carcinogens 
keeps  turning  heads.  Widely  reported  work  by  John 
Milner.  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 


Nutrition;  Haninobu  Amagase,  research  associate, 
and  Sujatha  Sundaram,  a  doctoral  student,  was  most 
recently  in  The  New  York  Times  and  in  Family  Circle 


and  Woman's  World  magazines,  and  o 
Public  Radio. 


What  32,000  milk  jugs  can  do! 


A  playground  at  the  University's  child  care  center  at  Penn  State  Erie.  The  Behrend  College,  is  being 
made  out  of  32,000  recycled  plastic  milk  jugs.  A  story  and  this  photo  were  featured  in  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (Aug.  17).  The  playground  was  designed  by  Rob  Hieber  and  Chris 
Myers,  two  seniors  in  the  college's  plastics-engineering  program. 
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National 

Television 

Placements 

Penn  State  People  in  the  News 


Network  television  placements  have 
reached  39  for  1994,  covering  every- 
thing from  garlic  research  to  the  con- 
troversial siting  of  a  Disney  theme 
park  near  a  Civil  War  battle  field. 
Through  it  all,  Penn  State  faculty 
have  shined  as  experts  in  their  fields, 
offering  opinions  and  factual  infor- 
mation to  an  information-hungry 
American  public.  Among  the  high- 
lights of  Penn  State  appearances  for 
1994  so  far,  were: 

■  The  new  America's  Talking  net- 
work interviewed  two  Penn  Slate 
professors  during  its  first  two  weeks 
on  the  air.  Phil  Keeney,  retired  pro- 
fessor from  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  discussed  ice  cream. 

Lynn  Koslowski's  study  of  low-tar 
cigarettes  resulted  in  interviews  on 
CNN's  World  News  Tonight  and 
America's  Talking  Kozlowski  is  the 
chairman  of  Bio-Behavorial  Health 
in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

■  The  controversy  surrounding  the 
proposed  location  of  a  Disney  theme 
park  near  site  where  a  Civil  War  bat- 
lie  was  fought  meant  an  interview  on 
FOX's  new  show  Under  Scrunity  for 
Gary  Gallagher,  professor  of  histo- 

■  Penn  State's  head  football  coach 
Joe  Patemo  was  interviewed  on 
CNN's  FVime  News  about  alcohol 
use  among  college  students.  Patemo 
is  a  member  of  a  national  comminee 
of  educators  who  are  studying  con- 
sumption and  are  recommending 
standards  for  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities. 

■  A  story  about  a  youngster  who 
was  fatally  injured  after  being  hit  in 
the  chest  by  a  baseball  got  nation- 


From  Garlic  to 
THE  Civil  war 


wide  attention.  Dr.  Steven  Cyran. 

pediatric  cardiologist  at  Penn  Stale's 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  where  the 
child  was  a  patient,  discussed  poten- 
tial chest  injuries  in  children  who  are 
hit  with  baseballs. 

■  John  Milner,  head  of  the 
Nutrition  Department  in  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development. 
was  interviewed  about  garlic  as  part 
of  a  story  on  designer  foods  on  USA 
Network's  First  Business  This 
Morning. 

■  Bill  Evans,  director  of  Noll 
Laboratory  at  University  Park,  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  between  diet 
and  exercise  on  CBS  This  Morning. 

■  Michael  Young,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Survey  Research  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg.  was  a  guest  on 
CNN's  Inside  Politics  the  day  before 
the  May  Primary  Election  and  dis- 
cussed Pennsylvania  gubernatorial 


■  Dr.  Cbeston  Berlin,  chief  of 

pediatrics  at  Penn  State's  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  was  interviewed  on 
ABC's  Good  Morning  America 
about  his  study  concerning  which 
medications  are  safe  for  nursing 
mothers. 

■  The  discovery  of  three  new  plan- 
ets by  Alexander  Wolszczan,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  astrophysics 
in  the  College  of  Science,  continued 
to  keep  him  busy  with  interviews. 
From  late  March  and  through  April, 
he  was  interviewed  on  CNN  Prime 
News,  NBC  Nightside.  CNN 
Newsday,  CNN  Headline  News, 
NBC  Nighay  News,  ABC's  Good 
Morning  America,  CBS  Evening 
News,  CNBC  and  NBC's  Nightside. 


John  Milner  was  a  source  on  USA  Retworfc,  providing  Information  about 
garlic  —  one  of  his  areas  of  expertise. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  September  22 

Eighth  Annual  Smeal  College 
Career  Fair,  10  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
HUB.  For  more  information, 
call  Doris  McCool,  865-0916. 

Instructional  Development  Pro- 
gram. 11:45  a.m.,  106  ASI 
BIdg.  Larry  Spence  on  "Cre- 
ating and  Facilitating  Student 
Teams."  To  register,  call 
863-2599. 

■  Center  for  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies,  noon, 
102  Weaver  Btdg.  Mykola 
Ryabchouk  on  "Ukraine 
Chooses  Its  Future:  Bad  or 
Worse." 

CQI  Benchmarking,  noon-, 
Alumni  Lounge,  Old  Main. 
Gregory  Lozier  on  "Critical 
Link  Between  Benchmarking 
and  Strategic  Planning,  and 
How  To  Select  Processes 
Within  a  Unit  That  Support 
Its  Strategic  Goals." 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  The 
Penn  State  Bassoon  Ensem- 


Frlday,  September  23 

First  day  of  Autumn 

■  Palmer  Lecture,  1:30  p.m., 

Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Patrick  McGrady  on  "French 

Impressionism:  The  Classic 

Gallery  Talk.  2:30  p.m.,  Christof- 

fers  Lobby,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  Tom 
fwlorton  on  "Why  Does  the  Palmer  tuluse- 
um  Look  the  Way  It  Does?" 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  31 9  Walk- 
er Bldg.  Shalom  Staub  on  "Learning 
About  Cultural  Conservation  and  Refugee 
Resettlement  in  Pennsylvania." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.. 
Schwab  Auditorium.  American  Brass 
Quintet  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Duo 
Pianos;  Carl  Blake  and  Cherie  Curry  with 
the  Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  September  24 

Horticulture  Show,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  Ag  Arena. 
Theme  is  "Keystone  Colors,"  which  focus- 
es on  the  native  plants  of  Pennsylvania. 
Through  Sept.  25. 

Gallery  Talk,  11  a.m..  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  Jennifer  Olson  on 
"F6lix  ValloHon's  Graphic  Work." 

Monday,  September  26 

Alternatives  Library,  noon,  130  Willard.  Bruce 
Bonta  on  'The  Language  of  Peace." 

Comparative  Literature,  12:15  p.m.,  101  Kern. 
Tom  Beebe.  speaker. 

Tuesday,  September  27 

Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences.  4  p.m., 
26  Hosier  Bldg.  Jean-Lynch  SteigliU, 
speaker. 

■  Spanish  Club,  7  p.m.,  104  Classroom  Bldg. 
Movie,  "Mujeres  al  borde  de  un  ataque  de 


SBmafTHIEl 


The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

This  F6lix  Vallotton  print,  "Les  Petites  Filles,"  is  on  exhibit  through  Oct.  9  at  the  Palmer  Museum  c 
University  Park  Campus. 


I  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  8  p.m., 
112  Kern.  Hector  Williams  on  "Lesbos— 
The  Archaeology  of  a  Greek  Island." 

I  Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
um. Carolyn  Smyth  on  'The  Renaissance 
from  Milan  to  Venice:  Discoveries  in  15th 
and  16th  Century  Art  of  Northern  Italy; 
Pordenone's  Frescoes  in  Treviso  and  Cre- 
mona Cathedrals:  Moving  the  Viewer." 


Wednesday,  September  28 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Science  Writers,  noon,  1 1 4  Kem 
Bldg.  Will  be  selecting  speakers  for  its 
lunchtime  discussion  series. 

Thursday,  September  29 

Campus  America  Tour,  HUB  Lawn  Through 
Oct.  30. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Saxophone  Quartet. 

Undergraduate  Education,  2:30  p.m.,  108 
Wartik  Lab.  Marcia  Baxter  Magolda  on 
"Use  of  Longitudinal.  Qualitative  Methods 
to  Asses  Learning  in  Academic  Majors." 
For  more  information,  call  863-1864. 

Center  for  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Delia  Reese.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Friday,  September  30 

■  Palmer  Museum  Lecture,  1 :30  p.m.,  Palmer 

Lipcon  Auditorium.    Patrick  McGrady  on 
"French  Impressionsim:  The  Later  Years." 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319 
Walker  Bldg.  Sandra  Kehoe-Forutan  on 
The  Role  of  Thursday  Island  in  the  Torres 
Strait  Island  of  Australia." 

■  International  Programs,  deadline  for  Stu- 
dent Fulbright  competition  is  5  p.m.  Com- 
pleted applications  should  be  delivered  to 
the  Undergraduate  Fellowship  Office,  312 
Willard. 

Saturday,  October  1 

Parent/Family  Weekend  Festival  of  Cultures, 

Old  Main  Lawn. 
Gallery  Talk,   2   p.m..   Christoffers   Lobby, 

Palmer  Museum.    Tom  Morion  on  "Why 

Does  the  Palmer  Museum  Look  the  Way 

It  Does?" 
Synergy,  Schwab  Auditorium. 


SEMINARS 

Thursday,  September  22 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle  Bldg. 
Edwin  R.  Fuller  Jr.  on  Microcracking  Due 
To  Thermal  Expansion  Anistropy." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Troy 
Schilling  on  "Hamiltonian  Formulation  of 
Quantum  Mechanics." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  James 
Annett  on  "Unconventional  Superconduc- 
tivity in  Strange  Metals." 

Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab,  Alan  Walker 
on  "The  Ape  in  the  Tree:  The  Natural  and 
Intellectural  History  of  Pronconsul." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Y.  N.  Lakshman  on  "Spar- 
sifying  Transformations  for  Multivariate 
Polynomials." 

Economics,  4  p.m.  420  Kern  Bldg.  Xiaohong 
Chen  on  "Non parametric  Adaptive  Learn- 
ing with  Feedback," 

Electrical  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  123  EE  East. 
Elizabeth  Kisenwether  and  Todd  Erdley 
on  "Entrepreneurial  Ventures." 

Friday,  September  23 

Gerontology,  noon,  101  Health  &  Human 
Development  Bldg.  East.  Elizabeth  M. 
Zelinski  on  "Why  Do  Old  People  Complain 
About  Their  Memory." 

■  Economics,  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kern.  T.  N. 
Srinivasan  on  "Preferential  Trading 
Arrangements  in  South  Asia:  Theory. 
Empirics  and  Policy." 

Monday,  September  26 

STS  Seminar  on  Frontiers  of  Science  and 
Technology,  noon.  360  Willard  Bldg.  Sir 
Roger  Penrose  on  "Patterns,  Puzzels.  and 
Paradoxes  in  Nature."  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Dr.  Nouri,  865-3042  or  STS 
Office,  865-9951 . 

Condensed  Matters,  3:30  p.m..  339  Davey 
Lab.   Lizeng  Zhang  on  "Fractional  Quan- 


tum Hall  Effect  at  Finite  Temperatures." 
Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Paul  Tooley  on  "Molecular  Genetic  Stud- 
ies of  Transposabte  Elements  in  Phytoph- 
thora  Infestans,  and  Detection  of  TiHetia 
Indica,  A  Potential  Invader  of  N.  American 
Wheat," 
Tuesday,  September  27 

Regulatory  Compliance,  10  a.m.,  101  Kern 
Graduate  Bldg,  "Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  in  Research." 

Science,  Technology  and  Society,  noon.  118 
Willard.  Irene  Harvey,  associate  professor 
of  philosophy,  on  "Philosophy  Practicum: 
Students  Applying  Philosophy." 

Chemistry,  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Jiri 
Jonas  on  "High  Pressure  NMR  Studies  of 
Chemical  and  Biochemical  Systems." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  Bldg.  South.  Suzette  Middle- 
ton  on  "Nutritional  Implications  of  Oleslra 
in  the  Diet." 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Gerontology,  noon,  101  Health  and  Human 
D^evelopment  Bldg,  East.  Toni  Miles  on 
"Recruitment  of  Minority  Subjects  for 
Research  on  Aging," 

Engineering  Science  and  Mechanics,  3:35 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  Bldg.  Bernhard  R. 
Tittmann  on  "Activities  of  Acoustic 
Microscopy  Laboratory." 

Thursday,  September  29 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robert 
J.  Birgeneau  on  "Quantum  Magnets  In 
Two  Dimensions." 

Friday,  September  30 

Entomology.  11  a.m.,  101  ASI  Bldg.  David 
Ferro  on  "Applying  Basic  Research  to 
Problems  in  Agriculture." 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  September  27 

Separation  and  Purification  Strategies  for 
Biotechnology  Products,  10  attendees. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Through  Sept,  30. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Fortieth  Annual  Graduate  Accounting  Confer- 
ence, 130  attendees,  The  Penn  State 
Seanticon.  Through  Sept-  30. 

Thursday,  September  29 

State  Tax  Seminar,  60  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Seanticon. 

Friday,  Seplemt>er  30 

■  Crosscurrents:   African  Americans,  Africa, 

and  Germany  in  the  Modern  Worid,  100 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Seanticon. 
Through  Oct.  1. 

EXHIBITS 

Pattee 

Lending  Services  Gallery: 

■  "Fragments  of  Prague,"  Helena  Lukas 
Martemucci  photography,  through  Sep- 
tember. 

HUB  Art  Alley: 

The  Mifflin  Juniata  Art  League  will  feature  a 
large  cross-section  of  local  artists  and  var- 
ious art  forms,  including  photography, 
drawing  and  painting.  Through  Oct.  23. 

Kern  Art  Gallery: 

Navajo  sand  paintings  by  artist  Storm  Begay. 
Through  Oct.  23. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Beryl  Barr-Sharrar:  Lyrical  Landscapes," 
Oct.  1-2, 

"F6lix  Vallotton:  Prints  and  Prepartory  Draw- 
ings." through  Oct.  9. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


September  22  -  October  2 
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Ex-chair  of  Quaker  State 
named  trustee  emeritus 

Quentin  E.  Wood,  former  chairman  of  the  Quaker  State  Corp.  and 
a  Penn  State  trustee  from  1976  until  June  1994,  has  been  named 
trustee  emeritus  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"Quentin  Wood  has  been  a  force  on  the  board  for  such  a  long 
time  that  it's  hard  to  think  of  this  group  without  his  full-time  pres- 
ence," William  A.  Schreyer,  board  chairman,  said.  "In  recognition 
of  his  long  and  distinguished  service,  we  are  pleased  to  confer 
emeritus  rank  on  him  and  look  forward  to  his  conrinued  involv- 
ment  with  the  affairs  of  the  University." 

Mr.  Wood  was  first  elected  to  the  board  by  delegates  from 
industrial  societies  and  was  re-elected  for  suceeding  terms.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  board  from  1979-1982. 

He  is  a  1941  graduate  of  State  College  Area  High  School  and 
began  studies  at  Penn  State  that  same  year.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Force  after  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  and  served  one 
year  as  a  flying  instructor  and  for  13  months  as  a  combat  pilot,  serv- 
ing in  China  with  the  Flying  Tigers.  He  returned  to  the  University 
after  the  war  and  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  engineering.  Mr.  Wood's  wife,  Louise,  is  a  1954 
Penn  State  graduate. 

He  joined  Quaker  State  less  than  a  month  after  graduation  and 
rose  from  field  engineer  to  chief  engineer  of  the  product  division, 
to  manager,  to  vice  president,  to  corporate  director  and  then  to  pres- 
ident and  chief  executive  officer,  the  job  he  took  in  1973.  When  he 
assumed  the  chairmanship  in  1982,  he  retained  his  position  as  chief 
executive  officer.  Mr.  Wood  retired  as  chairman  in  1991. 


Endowment  fund  grows  by  $19  million 


State  funds  — 

continued  from  page  1 

are  included  in  the  budget  plan 
for  next  year: 

—  $4.5  million  for  telecommu- 
lucations  program  needs,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  1994-95  appro- 
priation request,  but  not  funded. 
These  funds  are  necessary  to  com- 
plement the  $15.8  million  capital 
project  to  expand  and  improve 
the  telecommunications  infra- 
structure, which  was  recently 
approved  by  the  Legislature  and 


"I  would  say  that  the 
proposed  budget  plan  and 
appropriation  request  are 
again  conservative  but ... 
provide  room  to  address  a 
numberof  very  important 
needs." 

President  Thomas 


signed  by  Governor  Casey  as  part 
of  the  Commonwealth's  1994-95 
capital  appropriation  bill. 

"The  funds  would  be  used  to 
provide  urgently  needed  increas- 
es in  the  telecommunications  staff, 
support  cabling  needs  University- 
wide,  and  improve  and  expand 


the  University's  use  of  interactive 
video  technology  to  meet  escalat- 
ing demands  at  all  Penn  State 
locations,"  Dr.  Thomas  said. 

—  A  special  line  item  of 
$2,500,000  to  cover  a  projected 
employer  contribution  rate 
increase  in  the  State  Employees' 
Retirement  System. 

"In  keeping  with  our  commit- 
ment to  hold  tuition  increases  as 
low  as  possible,  we  are  proposing 
a  4.5  percent  increase  for  next 
year,"  Dr.  Thomas  said.  "If  we  are 
able  to  do  this,  it  would  be  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  Penn 
State  has  been  able  to  hold  its 
tuition  increase  to  5  percent  or 
less." 

The  result  would  be  an 
increase  of  $112  per  semester  for 
resident  undergraduate  students 
at  University  Park,  and  would 
generate  an  additional  $14.5  mil- 
lion    University-wide     in     new 


ary,  I  would  say  that 
the  proposed  budget  plan  and 
appropriation  request  are  again 
conservative,  but  at  the  same  time 
provide  room  to  address  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  needs,"  Dr. 
Thomas  concluded.  'This  delicate 
balance  has  been  struck  through 
the  careful  identification  of  prior- 
ities, the  continuing  reinvestment 
of  internal  resources,  and  a  strong 
case  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
make  an  increased  investment  in 
Penn  State." 


A  report  issued  to  Trustees  says  that  the 
total  market  value  of  Penn  State's  pooled 
endowment  fund  as  of  June  30  was  near- 
ly $279  million,  an  increase  of  $19  million 
since  June  of  last  year  and  about  $125  mil- 
lion since  1989. 

The  growth  over  the  past  five  years  is 
due  primarily  to  new  gifts  to  the  Univer- 
sity plus  earnings  on  investments,  and  is 
calculated  after  the  expenditure  of  $45 
million  to  support  endowed  programs. 


The  investment  return  for  the  period 
averaged  8.7  percent  a  year  —  more  than 
double  the  inflation  rate  of  4.2  percent. 

"Defensive  investment  policies  thai 
were  followed  in  the  past  year  helped 
Penn  State's  fund  to  outperform  the  aver- 
age of  nearly  500  endowment  funds," 
Raymond  D.  Nargi,  associate  treasurer 
and  director  of  fmancial  management, 
said. 


Trustees  give  nod  to  name  change 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  the 
change  in  name  from  the  Department  of 
Counseling  and  Rehabilitation  Education  to 
the  Department  of  Counselor  Education, 
Counseling  Psychology  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  in  the  College  of  Education  to  bet- 
ter reflect  its  offerings. 

Trustees  also  assessed  the  creation  of  the 
new  major  in  biobehavioral  health  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

The  biobehavioral  health  major  focuses 


Capital 

continued  from  page  1 

rized  funds. 

Dr.  Thomas  presented  the  construction 
projects  in  foiir  major  categories:  ADA 
compliance  projects,  new  construction  pro- 
jects, renovation  projects  and  utility  pro- 
jects. They  are: 

ADA  Compliance  Projects:   $21  mil- 

—  Alteration  of  fedlities  for  ADA  com- 
pliance. Phase  n.  University  Park  Campus, 
$20  million. 

—  Alteration  of  facilities  for  ADA  com- 
pliance. Phase  K,  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
$1  million. 

New  Construction  Projects:  $168.7 
million.  These  are  listed  in  order  of  prior- 
ity. 

—  Qassroom  Building,  Phase  II,  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus,  $11  million- 

—  Addition  to  the  library  and  new 
auditorium/ classroom  building,  York 
Campus,  $11.9  million. 

—  Addition  and  renovation  of  Fergu- 
son Building,  Uiuversity  Park  Ounpus, 
$14.0  million. 

—  Academic  Building,  Berks  Campus, 
$4.6  million. 

—  Academic  Support  Services  Com- 
plex, Phase  I,  University  Park  Campus, 
$16.5  million. 

—  Maintenance  Building,  York  Cam- 
pus, $1 .2  nullion 

—  Classroom  Building,  Altoona  Cam- 
pus, $4.9  million. 

—  Engineering  Center,  Phase  I,  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus,  $36.1  million. 

—  Addition  to  building  and  parking 
deck,  Great  Valley  Center,  $5.2  million. 

—  Maintenance  Building,  Hazlelon 
Campus,  $1.2  million. 

—  Nursing  Education  and  Medical 
Research  Facility,  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
$20.7  million. 

—  Library  Depository  Fadhty,  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus,  $10  million. 

—  Addition  to  the  Computer  Building, 
University  Park  Campus,  $10.6  million. 


on  all  biological,  behavioral,  sodocultural 
and  environmental  factors  underlying 
health  and  illness.  Interdisciplinary  in 
nature,  it  taps  faculty  research  expertise 
within  the  graduate  program  and  the  col- 
lege. 

In  the  College  of  the  Libercil  Arts,  a  new 
minor  was  established  in  international  stud- 
ies. It  is  designed  for  students  enrolled  in 
bachelor  of  science  programs  who  might 
not  otherwise  take  a  foreign  language  or 
study  abroad. 


—  Instructional  Delivery  and  Support 
Center,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Teclmolo- 
gy,  $8.6  million. 

—  New  Centralized  Biological  Labora- 
tory, University  Park  Campus,  $12.2  mil- 
lion. 

Renovation  Projects:  $30.8  million. 

—  Modernization  of  Sparks  Building, 
University  Park  Campus,  $5.5  million. 

—  Renovation  and  addition  to  Support 
Services  Facilities,  University  Park  Cam- 
pus, $7.2  million. 

—  Renovation  of  General  Studies 
Building,  Mont  Alto  Campus,  $3.2  million. 

—  Building  improvements  for  energy 
conservation.  University  Park  Campus, 
$4.8  million. 

—  Renovation  of  Sutherland  &  Lares 
Buildings,  Phase  H,  Ogontz  Campus,  $8.1 
million. 

—  Renovation  of  Playhouse  Theater, 
University  Park,  $2  million. 

Utility  projects:  $40  million. 

—  Improvement  to  wastewater  collec- 
tion and  treatment  facilities.  University 
Park  Campus,  $10  million. 

—  Utility  systems  improvements, 
Fayette  Campus,  $3  million. 

—  Improvements  of  road  system.  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus,  $3.6  million. 

—  Electrical  network,  service,  standby 
development.  University  Park  Campus, 
$3.1  miUion. 

—  Utility  system  extension  and 
improvement  of  infrastructure.  Phase  I, 
University  Park  Campus,  $18.2  million. 

—  Utility  improvements,  York  Cam- 
pus, $2.1  miUion. 

In  addition,  the  University  is  request- 
ing $5.23  million  in  original  equipment  for 
nine  projects  that  were  authorized  in  pre- 
vious capital  bills  signed  by  the  governor. 
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Comprehensive  campus  master  plan  in  works, 
but  concept  is  not  a  new  one  for  Penn  State 


Designing  a  physical  environment  that  encourages  and 
complements  intellectual  pursuits  has  a  long  tradition 
at  Penn  State,  beginning  as  early  as  the  first  Campus 
Master  Plan  in  1907  by  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  which  was 
approved  but  never  implemented. 

In  a  report  on  master  planning  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  James  M.  Wagner,  vice  president  for  busi- 
ness and  operations,  said,  "The  first  plan  of  any  last- 
ing consequence  was  the  1922  master  plan  by  Charles 
2.  Klauder,  who  later  emerged  as  a  recognized  leader 
in  collegiate  architecture  throughout  the  United 
States." 

At  the  request  of  the  board,  Mr.  Wagner  presented 
an  overview  of  campus  master  planning  since  Penn 
State's  beginnings,  focusing  on  the  past  20  years. 

Updates  of  the  1922  plan  were  completed  in  1928, 
1929  and  1936  with  a  major  update  in  1937,  which 
included  the  first  10  state-funded  buildings  construct- 
ed under  the  General  State  Authority  Program,  such  as 
Pattee  Library,  Sparks,  Burrowes,  Osmond  and  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  buildings.  Other  updates  of 
the  plan  followed  in  1946, 1954, 1959, 1963  and  1974. 

The  1974  plan  was  based  on  a  1972  Academic  Pol- 
icy Plan,  which  anticipated  a  modest  increase  in  stu- 
dents —  from  28,600  students,  which  would  stabilize 
in  1980  at  32,500  —  limited  construction  funding  and 
the  need  for  greater  accountability  in  new  projects.  It 


stressed  the  need  for  alterations  and  remodeling  of 
existing  buildings  to  extend  their  useful  lives. 

The  1987  update,  which  is  the  last  approved  mas- 
ter plan,  focused  on  the  development  of  central  cam- 
pus and  anticipated  areas  of  changing  land  use,  such 


The  1987  update,  which  is  the  last 
approved  master  plan,  focused  on 
the  development  of  central 
campus  and  anticipated  areas  of 
changing  land  use 


as  the  development  of  a  new  academic  area  to  the  west 
of  main  campus  and  a  proposed  area  for  east  campus 
development.  Many  of  the  proposed  east  campus 
buildings  have  moved  to  the  Research  Park  as  a  result 
of  a  subsequent  study,  although  the  Convocation  Cen- 
ter remains  where  it  was  originally  planned  to  be. 

New  buildings  completed  since  the  1987  plan 
include  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  Building,  the 
Agricultural  Science  and  Industry  Building,  the  Class- 


room Building,  the  poultry  and  dairy  facilities  and  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  The  Bryce  Jordan  Convoca- 
tion Center  and  Music  Building  11  are  now  under  con- 
struction, and  on  the  West  Campus,  the  research  build- 
ing for  engineering  and  the  new  research  center  are 
being  designed. 

In  addition,  the  University  added  three  parking 
garages  and  completed  a  number  of  special  studies 
including  a  Utility  Master  Plan,  Storm  Water  Manage- 
ment Plan,  Master  Transportation  Plan  and  the  West 
Campus  Concept  and  Site  Development  plans,  the 
Golf  Course  Reconfiguration  Plan,  among  others,  as 
well  as  numerous  studies  for  specific  building  sites. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  several  areas  have  been  land- 
scaped and  enhanced  that  make  an  important  contri- 
bution toward  the  Penn  State  ambiance  —  the  Cream- 
ery Terrace,  picnic  pavilions  and  the  Lion  Shrine  — 
and  several  areas  such  as  the  Mall,  the  Old  Main  and 
HUB  lawns  and  the  Hort  Woods  have  been  preserved. 

"Looking  to  the  future,  four  state-funded  projects 
—  the  research  building  for  engineering,  the  new 
research  center,  a  classroom  building  addition  and  an 
addition  to  East  Pattee,  the  Patemo  Library  —  are  now 
under  design,"  Mr.  Wagner  said.  "Now  we  are  putting 
in  place  plans  for  a  new  comprehensive  campus  mas- 
ter plan  for  University  Park  as  well  as  general  design 
guidelines  for  all  Penn  State  locations." 


Trustees  okay  building  plans  for  several  University  projects 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
approved  a  variety  of  building 
plans  and  faciUty  namings 
affecting  sites  across  the  Univer- 
sity system. 

Sketch/preUnMiary  plans 
were  approved  for  a  lecture  hall 
addition  to  the  existing  Class- 
room Building  at  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Designed  by 
IKM  Inc.  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
23,700-square-foot  project  will 
add  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
building  on  Pollock  Road,  but 
will  not  intrude  on  nearby  play- 
ing field  space. 

The  new  lecture  hall  is  an 
Operation  Jump  Start  project,  a 
capital  construction  program  ini- 
tiated by  Governor  Casey  in  1991 
which  is  expected  to  result  in 
nearly  16,000  construction  jobs  Artist's  sketch  of  the 
throughout  the  state.  Penn  State 
will  provide  $2  million  of  the 
approximately  $5  million  total  cost. 

Final  plans  by  Agoos/Lovera  Architects  of 
Philadelphia  were  approved  for  another  Operation 
Jump  Start  project,  the  Classroom  Building  at  the 
Delaware  County  Campus  in  Media.  The  three-level, 
25,000-squ  are-foot  building  will  include  four  class- 
rooms, a  lecture  room,  an  instructional  services  suite, 
two  lounges,  six  seminar  rooms,  and  a  faculty  office 
suite.  Penn  State  will  provide  $600,000  of  the  approx- 
imately $3  million  total  cost. 

The  new  clubhouse  serving  the  needs  of  golfers 
on  the  Blue  and  White  golf  courses  at  University  Park 
has  been  named  the  Walker  Clubhouse  in  honor  of 
Eric  and  Josephine  Walker.  Dr.  Walker  is  Penn  State 
president  emeritus,  who  served  as  president  from 
1956  to  1970. 


General  Purpose  Classroom  Building  with  the  23,700-sqi 


Also  at  University  Park,  the  previously  unnamed 
road  which  connects  Allen  Road  and  Park  Avenue 
has  been  named  Fischer  Road  in  honor  of  Floyd  B. 
Fischer,  vice  president  emeritus  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, for  his  outstanding  service  and  generous  con- 
tributions to  Penn  State.  The  road  services  a  collec- 
tion of  buildings  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
campus,  including  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Keller  Con- 
ference Center,  Mateer  Building,  Moore  Building, 
Cedar  Building,  and  Business  Administration  Build- 
ing. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state,  the  names  of  three  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  field  research  laboratories 
have  been  changed  to  be  more  descriptive  of  their 
activities.  In  North  East,  the  Erie  County  Field 
Research  Laboratory  has  been  renamed  the  Lake  Erie 
Regional  Grape  Research  and  Extension  Center;  the 


lecture  hall  addition  at  University  Park. 


Fruit  Research  Laboratory  in  the  Ardentsville- 
BiglervUle  area  of  Adams  County  has  been  renamed 
the  Fruit  Research  and  Extension  Center,  and  in  Lan- 
disville,  Lancaster  County,  the  Southeastern  Field 
Research  Laboratory  has  been  renamed  the  Southeast 
Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Center. 

The  Trustees  also  approved  the  sale  of  a  former 
residence  hall  property  of  the  Schuylkill  Campus  to 
the  Caldwell  Development  Co.  of  Wormleysburg. 
The  16-acre  site  on  East  Main  Street,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  includes  two  residence  halls,  which  had  not 
been  used  by  the  campus  for  several  years  and  was 
placed  on  the  market  for  public  sale.  Net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  will  help  finance  important  capital 
needs  at  the  campus. 
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Trustees  focus  on  undergraduate  education 


In  an  unusual  session,  the  Penn 
State  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its 
Sept.  16  meeting,  devoted  its 
entire  educational  policy  agenda  to 
issues  in  undergraduate  education, 

"When  President  Thomas  came 
to  Penn  State  four  years  ago,  he  sent 
a  strong  message  that  we  should 
revitalize  and  broaden  our  efforts  in 
undergraduate  education,  building 
on  the  synergy  between  research  and 
teaching,  and  graduate  and  under- 
graduate education,"  said  John  A. 
Brighton,  executive  vice  president 
and  provost,  during  introductory 
remarks  to  the  board.  "Substantial 
progress  has  and  is  being  made  in 
many  of  these  areas  across  the  Uni- 
versity." 

The  board  heard  three  reports, 
moving  from  a  broad  view  on  activ- 
ities to  improve  undergraduate  edu- 
cation throughout  the  University  to  a 
model  of  educational  innovation 
through  the  Leonhard  Center  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  and,  finally, 
to  a  report  on  active  and  collabora- 
tive learning  through  classroom 
teaching. 

John  J.  Cahir,  vice  provost  and 
dean  for  undergraduate  education, 
provided  the  broad  view,  as  he 
serves  on  the  Commission  on  Under- 
graduate Education.  Faculty  Senate, 
the  Admiiustrative  Council  on 
Undergraduate  Education  and  over- 


sees the  Insh-uctional  Development 
Program.  He  also  gave  the  board  a 
summary  of  college  highUghts. 

The  Board  also  heard  about  some 
of  the  innovative  initiatives  of  the 
Leonhard  Center.  Tlie  center  is 
based  on  a  partnership  among  facul- 
ty interested  in  improving  teaching 
and  learning,  students  working  with 
faculty  to  improve  both  teaching  and 
their  own  learning  skills,  and  alum- 
ni, who  provide  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  the  center. 

The  report  on  active  and  collabo- 
rative learning  presented  by  Larry 
Spence,  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  in  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts,  focused  on  what  began  as 
conversation,  grew  into  a  regular 
discussion  group  of  faculty  dedicat- 
ed to  excellent  teaching,  and  this 
summer,  turned  into  a  University- 
wide  colloquy  to  bring  the  issues  to 
the  broader  University  community. 

"One  hundred  students  and  fac- 
ulty, a  third  of  whom  represented 
the  Commonwealth  Campuses,  met 
for  a  day-long  session  on  teaching 
and  learning,  the  outcome  of  which 
is  the  development  of  a  proposal  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  Learning," 
Dr.  Brighton  told  the  board.  "The 
three  presentations  today  are  a  look 
at  the  comprehensive  process  Penn 
State  is  taking  in  addressing  the 
important  issues  surrounding  learn- 
ing effectiveness." 


Report  from  John  J.  Cahir 

An  overview  of  activities 

The  University  is  changing  undergraduate  education  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  learners  and  learning  styles  and  on  the  ways  faculty  involve 
themselves  and  their  students  in  deeper  learning. 

John  J.  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergraduate  education, 
reported  that  President  Thomas's  Commission  for  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation has  focused  on  five  areas  —  assessment,  faculty -student  interac- 
tion and  the  climate  for  teaching,  which  he  discussed  today,  and  advis- 
ing and  curricular  coherence,  which  will  be  reported  on  later  this  year. 

"Assessment,"  he  said,  "has  always  been  done,  but  somewhat  infor- 
mally. Each  of  our  160  undergraduate  majors  is  thoroughly  revised  on 
an  average  of  every  four  or  five  years  and  surveys  and  interviews  also 
have  been  conducted.  But  the  commission  recognized  a  need  for  a  more 
coordinated  approach  that  also  would  improve  accountability." 

A  University-wide  team,  appointed  last  fall,  initiated  pUot  assess- 
ments on  28  undergraduate  majors  last  year  and  is  helping  faculty  in  at 
least  as  many  additional  ones  this  fall.  In  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration,  what  began  as  pilot  projects  in  business  logistics  and 
management  has  turned  into  a  thorough  assessment  plan  that  involves 
learning  processes,  shared  statements  of  objectives  and  goals  and  mea- 
sures of  how  well  those  goals  are  being  met. 

"Assessment  with  this  much  rigor  is  very  new  in  institutions  of  Penn 
State's  size  and  scope,"  Dr.  Cahir  said.  "It  is  especially  timely  as  The 
Smeal  College  embarks  on  a  dramatically  changed  new  curriculum  for 
Students  who  entered  this  fall." 

On  faculty-student  interaction.  Dr.  Cahir  said  the  Leonhard  Center 
in  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  which  faculty  and  students  work 
together  to  improve  teaching  and  learning,  is  a  model  for  other  colleges 
in  the  University. 

Speaking  on  teaching  and  learning,  he  referred  to  the  commission's 
report  last  year  that  included  26  recommendations  to  improve  the  cli- 

See  "Cahir"  on  page  21 


Report  from  Larry  Spence  ^ 

Collaborative  learning        "^ 

Over  the  past  year,  a  senior-level  Penn  State-team  has  been  developing  a  pro- 
posal for  a  University-wnde  institute  to  help  faculty  develop  effective  practices 
for  active  learning  and  showcase  their  teaching  efforts. 

The  institute  would  enable  Penn  State  undergraduate  teachers  to  share 
their  methods  with  the  rest  of  tlie  academic  community,  Larry  D.  Spence,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  said. 

"The  institute  would  bring  together  faculty  members  who  wish  to  inves- 
tigate, improve  or  apply  pedagogical  practices  of  interactive  and  collaborative 
learning  in  their  classrooms,"  Dr.  Spence  said. 

It  is  intended  to  be  a  highly  visible  laboratory  "where  faculty  can  enter  a 
scholarly  conversation  about  teaching  and  learning,  and  where  shjdents  and 
teachers  can  participate  in  innovative  learning  projects.  Its  goal  would  be  to 
help  Penn  State  meet  the  rigorous  demands  of  intellectual  competence  that  the 
next  century's  workplaces  and  communities  will  require." 

Since  Oct.  1993,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  John  Brighton  has 
been  meeting  with  a  team  of  administrators,  faculty  who  have  been  recog- 
nized as  superior  teachers,  and  experts  on  educational  practices  to  discuss 
ways  to  break  out  of  tlie  pattern  of  passive  instruction  methods  Dr.  Spence  said 
are  found  in  some  classrooms.  The  institute's  functior\s  would  include  recruit- 
ing "the  most  motivated  students  to  become  partners  in  active  learning  pro- 
jects and  to  train  and  to  support  new  faculty  in  adopting  active  learning  pro- 
jects in  their  courses,"  he  added. 

The  team  includes  Drs.  Brighton  and  Spence;  John  Cahir,  vice  provost  and 
dean  for  undergraduate  education;  Diane  Enerson,  director  of  the  Instruc- 
tional Development  Program;  John  Lowe,  professor  of  chemistry;  James  Ram- 
beau,  director  of  the  University  Scholars  Program  and  associate  dean  for 
undergraduate  eduoption,  and  Seldon  Whitaker,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation'and  director  of  planning  and  training  at  the  Center  for  Total  Quality 
Schools. 

Dr.  Spence  seiid  the  team  hopes  to  recruit  a  prestigious  advisory  commit- 
tee that  would  bring  the  concerns  and  ideas  of  "stakeholders"  outside  the  Uni- 
versity into  conversations  about  teaching  and  learning.  The  institute  needs  a 
unique  setting  that  supports  a  variety  of  activities,  he  said.  "We  want  it  to  be 
a  living  laboratory.'" 


Report  from  Jack  Matson 

An  innovative  model 

The  Leonhard  Center  for  Innovation  and  Enhancement  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation is  engaging  engineering  faculty  to  change  the  way  they  teach.  Rough- 
ly one-third  of  the  engineering  faculty  are  involved  in  center  projects,  encour- 
aging teamwork,  using  case  studies,  and  assigning  authentic  projects  from 

The  center  was  created  two  years  ago  to  improve  engineering  education 
by  developing  new  teaching  techniques  and  enhancing  existing  practices. 
According  to  Jack  Matson,  director,  the  center  is  the  idea  factory,  the  spawn- 
ing groimd  for  ways  to  create  the  multidimensional  graduate  who  will  thrive 
on  change. 

The  energy  of  the  center  is  a  group  of  30  activist,  innovative  engineering 
majors  knov/n  as  the  Envisioneers.  They  are  partnering  with  faculty  to  spark 
creative  approaches  to  learning,  and  in  the  process  they  learn  how  to  be  agents 
for  change. 

The  center  is  involved  in  two  initiatives: 

—  Developing  a  minor  in  engineering  leadership  development,  which  will 
emphasize  ethical  and  societal  respor\sibilities,  technology-oriented  entrepre- 
neurship,  and  leadership  skills;  and 

—  Helping  to  launch  a  product  realization  minor,  where  students  will  be 
able  to  take  creative  ideas  to  a  proposed  'learning  factory"  and  go  from  con- 
ceptual design  to  prototyping  to  testing. 

The  center  is  funded  by  a  $10  million  gift  from  William  Leonhard,  who 
addressed  the  board,  praising  the  efforts  of  the  center  and  the  Envisioneers.  Mr. 
Leonhard,  a  former  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  nation's  second-largest  engi- 
neering firm.  Parsons  Engineering,  made  the  gift  to  the  center  with  his  wife, 
Wyllis. 

Also  addressing  the  board  were  Envisioneers  founder  Andy  Milne  and 
Envisioneers  group  coordinator  Beth  O'Neill. 
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Scholarship  applications 
accepted  until  Oct.  7  . 

Applications  for  the  Edward  L.  and  Dessa  B. 
Keller  Memorial  Scholarship  are  being  accept- 
ed until  Oct.  7. 

The  scholarship  was  established  by 
Edward  W.  Keller  to  honor  his  father  and 
mother.  One  or  more  scholarships  may  be 
awarded  each  year,  with  awards  beginning  at 
$400  and  varying  according  to  the  number  of 
recipients  and  funds  available. 

Edward  L.  Keller  served  Penn  State  with 
distinction  as  vice  president  for  public  affairs 
and  director  of  Continuing  Education.  He 
believed  that  "just  about  everybody  is  a  can- 
didate for  adult  education  of  some  kind,"  a 
philosophy  he  incorporated  in  Penn  State 
Continuing  Education. 

All  Penn  State  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students  enrolled  full  time  or  part  time  in 
either  regular  or  extended  degree  courses  are 
eligible  for  the  scholarship.  Additional  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education  staff  members  enroUed  in 
adult  education  doctoral  programs  or  those 
participating  in  an  internship  at  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office  of  the  National  University 
Continuing  Education  Association. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  San- 
dra Rothrock,  210  Keller  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802;  phone  (814)  863-7752. 


Alumni  Fellow 


Rear  Admiral  honored  by  Engineering 


Cahir 


Rear  Admiral  Ralph  L.  Tindal,  deputy  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Iberian  Atlantic  Area,  has  been  named 
a  Penn  State  Alumni  Fellow. 

The  Alumni  Fellow  Award,  one  of  the  highest 
Penn  State  alumni  honors,  is  given  to  outstanding 
alumni  and  carries  a  lifelong  title. 

The  Iberian  Atlantic  Command  is  primarily 
responsible  for  keeping  the  vital  sea  lines  of  commu- 
nication open  in  its  area  during  both  peacetime  and 
times  of  conflict  in  support  of  NATO  interests.  Two 
thirds  of  the  goods,  products  and  raw  materials  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Africa,  North  and  South  America 
and  the  Pacific  pass  through  the  Iberian  Atlantic  area 
en  route  to  European  ports. 

Admiral  Tindal  is  a  frequent  contributor  on 
national  strategy  and  national  defense  topics  in  vari- 
ous symposia  and  conferences  throughout  the  coun- 
try. His  last  assignment  was  as  director  of  operations 
and  logistics  for  the  U.S.  Strategic  Command  at 
Offuitt  Air  Force  Base,  Neb. 

An  electrical  engineering  graduate,  the  admiral 
was  a  midshipman  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  Unit  at  Penn  State.  He  also  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  computer  systems  management 
from  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  Monterey,  CA 

Admiral  Tindal  began  his  fleet  experience  by  serv- 
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mate  for  teaching  and  learning  that  units  across 
the  University  are  now  working  on. 

Several  of  those  recommendations  concerned 
ways  to  promote  the  use  of  technology  for  both 
faculty  and  students,  and  Dr.  Cahir  MghUghted 
the  growing  number  of  faculty  who  have 
received  University  support  and  training  for 
technology  use  in  teaching  and  learning. 

Small-group  interaction  is  always  a  factor  in 
how  students  learn.  This  fall  54  percent  of  enter- 
ing freshmen  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
have  joint  schedules  and  are  enrolled  in  a  small- 
class  freshman  seminar,  joining  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege and  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
that  also  offer  freshmen  seminars.  Other  col- 
leges are  being  encouraged  to  develop  seminars 
to  promote  learning  and  research  skills  for  fresh- 
men as  well. 

Engaging  students  in  faculty  research  has 
been  a  real  strength  at  Perm  State,  and  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  students  also  have  the 
chance  to  be  part  of  a  cooperative  program  in 
which  students  work  for  a  period  of  time  with 
industry. 

"Expanding  on  this  idea  is  a  new  initiative 
by  the  Washington  Area  Penn  State  Alumni 
Club,  which  has  set  up  a  haison  program  with 
the  University  for  students  who  wish  to  under- 
take internships  in  the  nation's  capital,"  Dr. 
Cahir  said. 

"Penn  State  is  a  lively  university  for  under- 
graduates. We  get  very  encouraging  reports 
from  our  graduates.  Over  the  last  few  years  we 
undertook  a  basic  change  in  our  approach  to 
promote  more  active  involvement  in  learning 
and  for  improving  results  for  a  wide  range  of 
students." 


ing  in  USS  LEARY  {DDR- 
879)  where  he  fleeted  up 
to  engineering  officer. 
After  serving  on  several 
nuclear  submarines,  he 
commanded  USS  DACE 
(SSN-  607)  and  was  the 
commissioning  and  Blue 
Crew  commanding  officer 
of  the  fifth  TRIDENT  sub- 
marine, USS  HENRY  M. 
JACKSON  (SSBN-730). 

Ashore,  he  served 
as  the  assistant  nuclear 
power  personnel  manager 
for  Enlisted  Programs,  and 
as  nuclear  power  person- 
nel manager  for  the  chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Tindal  visit  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus  Sept.  21  -25.  During  that  time,  he  met 
with  students,  faculty,  administrators  and  staff  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  three  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Programs.  The  couple  will  be  honored  at 
several  receptions  and  a  recognition  dinner. 


Rear  Admiral 
Ralph  L.  Tindal 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Temple  game  site 

Frankin  Field  in  Philadelphia  will  be  the  site  of  the 
Penn  State-Temple  game  on  Oct.  1,  Owl  officials  have 
announced.  There  had  been  rumoi^  that  the  game 
might  be  relocated  to  Veterans  Stadium  if  the  baseball 
season  came  to  a  premature  conclusion  as  a  result  of 
the  impasse  between  players  and  ownere.  Temple  ath- 
letic director  R.C  Johnson  said  that,  with  20,000  tick- 
ets already  sold  and  distributed,  it  would  be  a  major 
logistical  problem  to  move  to  another  stadium.  Kick- 
off  for  the  Temple  game  is  scheduled  for  4  p.m. 

Penn  State  Day 

It  will  be  Penn  State  Day  in  Pittsburgh  on  Friday,  Oct. 
7,  The  Greater  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
hosting  a  luncheon  to  salute  the  Nittany  Lions  in  con- 
junction with  the  Perm  State  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Nittany  Lion  Club.  Football  coach  Joe  Patemo, 
men's  basketball  coach  Brace  Parkhill,  women's  bas- 
ketball coach  Rene  Portland  and  athletic  director  Tim 
Curley  are  among  those  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
noon  luncheon  at  the  Westin  William  Perm  Hotel.  For 
information  on  luncheon  tickets,  Penn  State  fans  can 
contact  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  (412)-392-4507. 

Scholarship  recipient 

Ex-Nittany  Lion  Shelly  Hammonds,  now  a  member 
of  the  Minnesota  Vikings'  practice  squad,  will  receive 
a  $5,000  scholarship  awarded  from  Hitachi  prior  to  the 
Penn  State-Rutgers  game  on  Sept.  24  as  a  part  of  the 
company's  "Promise  of  Tomorrow"  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  scholarship  is  to  provide  the  means  to  con- 
tinue postgraduate  studies  or  to  meet  certification 
requirements  to  pursue  a  career  in  teaching.  Penn 
State  is  one  of  67  members  of  the  College  Football 
Association  participating  in  the  Promise  of  Tomor- 
row" program,  which  will  distribute  more  than 
$335,000  to  CFA  members,  making  it  the  largest  cor- 
porate-funded scholarship  program  in  college  football. 


Women's  volleyball 

Penn  State's  exceptional  women's  volleyball  team  will 
be  featured  on  ESPN  Television  the  week  of  Sept.  25. 
Consult  local  listings  for  time  and  channel.  The  cable 
sports  channel  will  air  the  Lady  Lions'  match  against 
Ohio  State,  the  preseason  favorite  to  win  the  Big  Ten 
Championship  Penn  State  claimed  in  1993. 

Men's  soccer 

Coach  Barry  Gorman's  men's  soccer  team  opens  its 
Big  Ten  season  at  home  against  conference  power- 
house Indiana  at  7:15  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  30.  The  Nit- 
tany Lions  won  four  straight  games  to  open  the  season 
and  rose  to  the  No.  7  ranking  in  the  national  soccer 
poll.  Big  Ten  "Freshman-of-lhe-Yeai^'  Rich  Wilmot  is 
one  of  17  lettermen  returning  from  last  year's  squad, 
which  became  the  first  Perm  State  men's  team  to  win 
a  Big  Ten  tide. 

Lady  Lion  basketball 

Perm  State's  Lady  Lion  basketball  team,  which 
reached  the  NCAA  quarterfinals  a  year  ago,  will  open 
its  season  against  Rutgers  in  Recreation  Building  on 
Nov.  27.  Coach  Rene  Portland's  Lady  Lions  travel  to 
Ohio  State  on  Dec.  28  to  kick  off  defense  of  the  Big  Ten 
Championship  they  shared  with  Purdue  a  year  ago. 
Ten  women's  basketball  games  are  scheduled  to  be  on 
television  this  year,  including  seven  of  the  eight  Big 
Ten  games  at  Rec  Hall.  CBS  Television  will  air  the 
Perm  State-Purdue  game  nationally  on  Jan.  21  and 
ESPN  will  do  a  delayed  broadcast  of  the  Iowa  game, 
showing  the  replay  at  1  p.m.  on  Feb.  21.  SportsChan- 
nel  will  cover  two  games  as  a  part  of  the  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference's Game-of-the-Week  package — the  Feb.  5  con- 
test at  Purdue  and  the  Feb.  26  game  vs.  Ohio  State  at 
Rec  Hall. 

Six  other  games  are  scheduled  for  airing  on  WPSX 
Television.  They  include:  Dec.  28  at  Ohio  State,  Jan. 
13  -  Northwestern,  Jan.  15  -  Michigan,  Jan.  29  -  Wis- 
consin, Feb.  3  at  Indiana,  Feb.  19,  -  Minnesota.  WPSX 
also  plans  a  30-minute  television  show  featuring 
Coach  Portland  to  be  shown  once  a  month  December 
through  March. 

Upcoming  home  athletic  events 

Oct.  7,  Field  Hockey  vs.  Iowa,  7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  7,  Women's  Volleyball  vs.  Michigan  State,  7:30 

p.m. 

Oct.  8,  Women's  Volleyball  vs.  Michigan,  7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  9,  Field  Hockey  vs.  Northwestern,  noon. 
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Awards 


Delaware  County  associate  professor 
honored  for  excellence  In  teaching 


Jane  Elizabeth  Cooper,  associate  professor  of  biology 
at  the  Penn  State  Delaware  County  Campus,  is  the 
winner  of  the  1994  C.  1.  Noll  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science  Student  Council  and  Alumni  Society,  is  the 
college's  highest  honor  for  undergraduate  teaching. 
Winners  are  selected  by  a  student /faculty  committee 
from  nominees  suggested  by  students,  faculty,  and 
alumni.  In  addition  to  receiving  a  monetary  grant. 
Dr.  Cooper  will  have  her  name  inscribed  on  a  plaque 
alongside  previous  C.  I.  Noll  Award  winners. 

For  27  years,  she  has  been  a  dedicated  teacher, 
adviser,  and  mentor  to  numerous  Penn  State  under- 
graduates. "1  beheve  that  college  teaching  in  particu- 
lar requires  an  openness  to  the  aspirations,  needs, 
dreams,  talents  and  skills  of  each  student,"  she  says. 
Dr.  Cooper  joined  the  faculty  at  the  Delaware  Coun- 
ty Campus  as  an  assistant  professor  in  1967. 

A  former  student  remembers  Dr.   Cooper  as 


"demanding  of  her  students  but  fair.  Her  exams  are 
challenging  and  promote  thinking,  not  just  rote  learn- 
ing. She  is  a  dedicated  professional  who  teaches  spe- 
cific science  material  and,  even  more  importantly,  the 
value  of  education." 

Dr.  Cooper  serves  as  designated  liaison  for  articu- 
lation with  Thomas  Jefferson  University's  College  of 
Allied  Health  Sciences;  coordinator  for  adult  students 
in  the  allied  sciences;  coordinator  for  faculty  advisers; 
and  adviser  for  students  in  premedical,  allied-health 
and  biology-related  majors.  She  is  currently  chair  of 
FACCES,  a  faculty  advisory  group  for  the  senior  vice 
president  and  dean  of  the  Commonwealth  Educa- 
tional System,  as  well  as  chair  of  the  Delaware  Coun- 
ty Campus  Faculty  Senate. 

A  1959  summa  cum  laude  graduate  of  Linden- 
wood  College  wdth  a  bachelor's  degree  in  biology  and 
minors  in  chemistry  and  English,  she  received  her 
doctoral  degree  in  zoology  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1965. 


Four  alumni  recognized  with  awards 


Four  Harrisburg  area  residents  — Regina  (Jean)  Beat- 
ty,  Raymond  Spencer,  Fran  Hultzapple,  and  Jeffrey 
Zunic — have  earned  Penn  State  Harrisburg  alumni 
awards. 

Ms.  Beatty,  who  holds  a  bachelor  of  humanities 
degree  in  multi-media  journalism  from  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  was  presented  the  Alumni  Achievement 
Award. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Mellon  Bank's  vice  president  and 
community  affairs  officer;  Ms.  Hultzapple,  the  curator 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Breast  Cancer  Coalition,  and  Mr. 
Zunic,  an  assistant  vice  president  with  Farmers  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  were  named  alumni  "People  to 
Watch." 

Ms.  Beatty  is  founder,  executive  director  and  CEO 
of  Channels,  a  prepared  and  perishable  food  program 
designed  to  transport  excess  food  from  hospitals, 
hotels,  caterers  and  convention  centers  to  soup 
kitchens,  rehab  centers,  homeless  shelters  and  other 
agencies  to  feed  the  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 


business  administration  from  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
has  been  employed  by  Mellon  Bank  and  its  predeces- 
sor in  the  Harrisburg  Area,  Commonwealth  National 
Bank,  since  1971.  In  1989,  he  was  appointed  commu- 
nity affairs  officer,  coordinating  and  directing  Mel- 
Ion's  activities  in  projects  covering  Dauphin,  Cum- 
berland, Lancaster  and  York  counties. 

Ms.  Hultzapple,  a  Penn  State  Harrisburg  graduate 
with  a  bachelor  of  humanities  degree  in  humani- 
ties/business, is  a  York  Haven  video  producer,  writer, 
poet  and  artist  in  addition  to  her  role  with  the  Breast 
Cancer  Coalition. 

Mr.  Zunic,  a  1983  Penn  State  Harrisburg  graduate 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business  administration, 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  WalkAmerica  in  York;  is  a  graduate  of 
Leadership  York  and  is  the  president  of  the  York 
County  Bankers  Association  and  a  member  of  Future 
Leaders  of  York.  His  other  interests  include  Martin 
Library,  Junior  Achievement,  York  Jaycees,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts. 


DuPont  Young  Professor  Award  given  to 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  for  her  work 


Patricia  Bianconi,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry, 
has  received  the  1994  DuPont  Young  Professor 
Award.  This  award,  which  includes  uru-estricted 
support  for  up  to  $75,000  over  three  years,  is  intend- 
ed to  encourage  the  continuation  of  her  "highly  orig- 
inal research  program,"  according  to  the  company. 

DuPont  has  given  Young  Professor  Grants  since 
1979  and  is  currently  supporting  30  researchers 
nationwide  in  such  fields  as  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mechar\ical  engi- 
neering, environmental  science,  and  material  sci- 
ence. The  grant  is  awarded  to  promising  faculty 
who  are  in  their  early  years  of  their  first  full-time 
appointment. 

Dr.  Bianconi,  a  specialist  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
studies  the  synthesis  of  materials  whose  microstruc- 
ture  mimics  those  of  r\atural  materials  such  as  bone 
and  diamonds.  Her  research  could  lead  to  the  devel- 


opment of  improved  magnetic  materials,  super-hard 
materials,  semiconductors,  fiber-opfic  materials,  and 
improved  biomaterials. 

She  received  the  Sloan  Research  Fellowship  in 
1994,  the  Camile  and  Heiuy  Dreyfus  Teacher /Schol- 
ar Award  and  the  Beckman  Young  Investigator 
Award  in  1992,  and  the  Columbia  Uruversity  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching  Award  in  1982. 

Prior  to  joining  the  University  faculty  in  1988,  E>r. 
Bianconi  was  a  postdoctoral  fellow  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Orgaruc  Chemistry  Research  and  Develop- 
ment at  the  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  She  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  at  Yale  University  in 
1979,  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  University  in 
1981,  and  doctoral  degree  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1986.  She  was  a  research  assis- 
tant at  Columbia  University  and  the  Massachusetts 
Insfitute  of  Technology  ft-om  1980  to  1986. 


Math  professor  earns 
distinguished  teaching 
award  from  association 

David  M.Bressoud,  professor  of  mathematics, 
has  received  the  1994  Award  for  Distinguished 
College  or  University  Teaching.  The  award 
was  presented  by  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
Section  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America  in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
teaching  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Bressoud  has  been  an  adviser  and 
instructor  in  the  Uiuversity  Scholars  Program 
since  1984  and  has  created  or  substantially 
redesigned  seven  undergraduate 
has  been  part  of  a 
naHonwide  effort 
to  bring  appropri- 
ate    technologies 
into     the     class- 
room,   and     has 
been      exploring 
ways  to  facilitate  a 
better     transition 
from  high  school 
to      college-level 
mathematics.     In 
the  1993-94  acade- 
mic year  he  pilot- 
ed at  Penn  State  a 
section  of  Project 
CALC,  a  vmting-   David  M.  Bressoud 
intensive  course  in 

which  the  major  ideas  of  calculus  are  intro- 
duced in  the  context  of  specific  applications. 

Dr.  Bressoud  has  authored  four  mathe- 
matic  books,  including:  A  Radical  Approach  to 
Real  Analysis;  Second  Year  Calculus  from  Celes- 
tial Mechanics  to  Special  Relativity;  Factorization 
and  Primality  Testing  and  Analytic  and  Combi- 
natorial Generalizations  of  the  Rogers-Ramanujan 
Identities.  He  is  co-editor,  with  George 
Andrews,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Penn 
State,  and  L.  Alayne  Parson,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  of  a  new  a  book  titled  The 
Rademacher  Legacy  to  Mathematics.. 


Faculty/staff  program 
cited  for  innovation 

The  ASK  program,  Awareness,  Sensitivity,  and 
Knowledge  of  Adult  Learners,  has  received  a 
NASPA  Region  II  limovative  Program/ Activity 
Award. 

Submitted  by  the  staff  of  the  Center  for  Adult 
Learner  Services,  ASK,  a  faculty /staff  develop- 
ment program  co-spor\sored  by  the  center  and  the 
College  of  Education,  featured  presentations  by 
Stephen  D.  Brookfield,  author  of  The  Skillful 
Teacher  and  Developing  Critical  Thinkers:  Challeng- 
ing Adults  to  Explore  Alternative  Ways  of  Thinking 
arui  Acting;  Diaime  L  Common,  department  head 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction;  B.  Allan  Quigley, 
regional  director  of  Adult  Education  at  the  Mon- 
roeville  Center,  and  Charlene  H.  Harrison,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services. 

A  video  tape  of  the  ASK  program,  accompa- 
nied by  a  program  guide,  is  currently  available 
from  the  center  for  use  by  those  seeking  to 
improve  their  understanding  of  adult  learners 
and  techniques  and  skills  of  teaching  them.  Call 
the  center  at  863-3887  to  preview  a  copy. 

In  1992,  the  center  also  received  a  NASPA 
Region  II  Innovative  Program /Activity  Award 
for  its  materials  developed  to  recruit  and  retain 
adult  learners. 
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y  Traces  Origin  of  Gamma-Ray  Bursts 

Researchers  explain  variations  and  source  of  deep  space  radioactive  energy  form 


The  long-sought  source  of  ultra-high-energy 
gamma-ray  bursts  observed  by  satellites  in  deep 
space  is  a  chain  of  events  that  starts  when  a  star's 
entire  mass  is  converted  to  an  expanding,  light- 
speed  juggernaut  of  kinetic  energy,  a  new  theory 
argues. 

The  theory  not  only  accounts  for  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  bursts,  but  also  explains  how  the 
energy  gets  turned  into  gamma  rays  with  the 
observed,  characteristic  nonthermal  spectrum  or 
radiation  signature. 

Peter  Meszaros,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics, 
developed  the  theory  in  collaboration  with  Eng- 
land's Astronomer  Royal,  Martin  Rees,  who  is 
Royal  Society  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge University. 

At  least  a  hundred  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  "classical"  gamma-ray  bursts  since  they 
were  first  reported  over  two  decades  ago.  Howev- 
er, Dr.  Meszaros  said,  the  new  theory  best  explains 
recent  "non-classical"  observations  and  "is  the 
most  convincing  model  developed  in  detail  so  far." 

Gamma  rays  are  an  extremely  energetic  form  of 
radiation  undetectable  by  the  human  eye.  Photons 
of  visible  light  range  in  energy  from  2  to  3  electron 
volts  while  gamma  rays  carry  anywhere  from 
10,000  to  trillions  of  electron  volts. 

Although  most  recorded  gamma-ray  bursts 
have  lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  the  EGRET  (Ener- 
getic Gamma  Ray  Experiment  Telescope)  aboard 
NASA's  Earth-orbiting  Compton  Gamma  Ray 
Observatory  detected  an  hour-long  burst  earlier 


this  year.  The  duration  and  intensities  of  the  burst, 
up  to  25  billion  electron  volts,  were  higher  than 
any  ever  before  observed. 

Dr.  Meszaros  notes,  'To  add  to  the  puzzle,  the 
long  burst's  beginning  coincided  with  a  shorter, 


Gamma  ray  bursts  start 
with  a  cataclysmic  event, 
like  the  collision  of  two 
neutron  stars,  where  debris 
is  ejected  at  high  speed  but 
very  little  gamma 
radiation  is  produced. 


lower-energy  burst  measured  by  another  detector, 
BATSE  (The  Burst  and  Transient  Experiment),  also 
on  the  Compton  Observatory." 

The  EGRET  and  BATSE  observations  swamped 
most  theories  that  could  not  explain  or  predict 
burets  that  seemed  to  be  brief  and  low-energy  at 
one  time  and  long-lived  and  ultra-high  energy  at 
another.  Dre.  Meszaros'  and  Rees'  theory,  howev- 
er, easily  accounts  for  the  observation. 

According  to  their  new  theory,  the  bursts  that 


Peter  Meszaros,  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


BATSE  and  EGRET  detected,  which  produced 
emissions  in  the  million-as  well  as  bilHon-electron 
volt  range,  were  two  different  bursts  caused  by  the 
same  initial  event. 

Dr.  Meszaros  explained  that,  according  to  the 
current  view,  the  chain  leading  to  bursts  outside 
our  galaxy  starts  with  a  cataclysmic  event  in  which 
debris  is  ejected  at  high  speed  but  very  little 
gamma  radiation  is  produced.  The  event  can  be 
the  collision  of  two  neutron  stars,  the  swallowing 
of  a  neutron  star  by  a  black  hole  or  even  the  explo- 
sion of  a  single  collapsed  star  known  as  a  failed 
supernova.  Any  of  these  events  is  a  possible 
beginning,  Meszaros  emphasized,  as  long  as  it 
leads  to  conversion  of  star  mass  to  kinetic  energy 
in  the  form  of  ejected  gaseous  debris, 

Next,  as  the  pieces  of  debris  race  away  at  vari- 
ous speeds,  fast-moving  material  ejected  later  in 
the  initial  explosion  catches  up  with  and  slams  into 
slower  moving  particles  that  were  ejected  first. 
This  coUision  produces  gamma  rays  in  the  millions 
of  electron  volt  range  as  detected  by  BATSE. 

However,  this  "catch  up"  gamma  ray  burst 
doesn't  stop  the  outward  progress  of  the  debris, 
which  continues  expanding  until  it  hits  the  external 
gas  and  particles  around  the  original  colliding  or 
collapsing  stars.  This  second  collision  —  called  the 
deceleration  burst  because  it  slows  the  outward 
progress  down  —  also  produces  gamma  rays  but 
with  a  longer  duration  and  energies  in  the  billions 
of  electron  volt  range  as  observed  by  EGRET. 

Dr.  Meszaros  notes  that  a  crucial  advantage  of 
the  new  theory  is  that  it  predicts  a  "thin"  spectrum 
Uke  the  one  actually  observed.  The  theory  predicts 
that  gamma  rays  will  be  produced  after  the  debris 
has  expanded  to  where  the  matter  is  "thinner" 
rather  than  in  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  original 
collision  or  explosion. 

"The  model  produces  a  detailed  spectral  distri- 
bution that  looks  just  like  the  observation,"  Dr. 
Meszaros  said. 

He  notes  that  the  new  theory  also  predicts  the 
release  of  low  levels  of  X-rays  and  optical  enus- 
sions  as  well  as  gamma  rays,  and  that  this  fact  may 
provide  a  test. 

NASA  will  launch  a  detector  called  HETE 
aboard  a  Pegasus  rocket  early  next  year.  HETE 
will  measure  X-ray,  gamma  and  optical  emissions 
simultaneously.  The  observations  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  theory's  predictions. 

The  outflows  of  energy  and  matter  predicted 
by  the  theory  were  numerically  modeled  in  collab- 
oration with  Pablo  Laguna,  Penn  State  assistant 
professor  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics.  Drs. 
Meszaros  and  Rees,  and  Hariklia  Papathanassiou, 
a  graduate  student,  calculated  the  expected  spec- 
tral properties  of  the  bursts  and  the  predicted  X- 
ray  and  optical  emissions. 

The  theory  was  first  described  by  Drs. 
Meszaros  and  Rees  in  Delayed  GeV  Emission  from 
Cosmological  Gamma-Ray  Bursts  in  the  July  15 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomi' 
cal  Society.  A  paper  by  Drs.  Rees  and  Meszaros 
titled,  "Unsteady  Outflow  Models  for  Cosmologi- 
cal Gamma-Ray  Burets,"  in  the  Aug.  1  issue  of  the 
Astrophysical  Journal,  explains  the  theory  of  the 
"catch  up"  bursts. 

—  Barbara  Hale 
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Benefit  Open  Houses 

In  conjunction  with  the  annual 
benefit  switch  enrollment  peri- 
od, the  Employee  Benefits 
Division  will  be  holding  infor- 
mational Benefit  Open  Houses 
from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
following  times  and  locations 
at  University  Park: 

Friday,Oct.  28, 101  Kern; 
Monday,  Oct.  31,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Ballroom;  Tuesday,  Nov. 
8, 101  Kern;  Friday,  Nov.  18, 
HUB  Fishbowl. 

Faculty,  staff  members  and 
their  spouses  are  encouraged 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther understand  their  benefit 
options.  In  addition  to  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division,  who  will  be 
available  to  answer  general 
benefits  questions  as  well  as 
specifics  in  areas  such  as  flexi- 
ble benefits  and  Ufe  insurance, 
representatives  from  the  fol- 
lowing areas  also  will  be  avail- 
able: 

■  Health  Care  Coverage  - 
Health  America  representa- 
tives will  provide  faculty  and 
staff  members  with  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  an 
informed  selection  among 
Plan  A,  Healthpass  or  the 
HealthAmerica  HMO,   Person- 
nel from  the  Ritenour  pharma- 
c}'  and  National  Prescription 
Administration  (NPA)  will 
provide  detailed  information 
on  the  Penn  State  Maintenance 
Prescription  Drug  Plan 
(MPDP)  and  the  NPAY  pre- 


scription card  program, 
respecHvely. 

■  Retirement  -  Faculty 
and  staff  can  address  ques- 
tions to  the  retirement  profes- 
sionals from  either  the  State 
Employes'  Retirement  System 
(SERS)orTiAA/CREF. 

■  Long-Term  Disability 
(LTD)  -  Individuals  who  wish 
to  enroll  in  LTD,  or  those  cur- 
rently enrolled  but  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  Armuity  Pre- 
mium Benefit  {APB»  opfion, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  TIAA  the  value 
of  these  coverages. 

■  Supplemental  Retire- 
ment Annuities  -  Representa- 
tives fi-om  the  EQUITABLE, 
RDELITY,  TIAA/CREF, 
VALIC  and  VANGUARD 
companies  will  provide  infor- 
maHon  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  about  the  investment 
options  available  through  Tax 
Deferred  Annuities. 

■  Voluntary  Accidental 
Death  and  Dismemberment 
(VADD)  -  Questions  regard- 
ing enrollment  or  changes  in 
the  amount  of  coverage  will  be 
addressed. 

■  Child  Care  Services  - 
Employees  of  the  Child  Care 
Services  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Human  Resources  will 
answer  faculty  and  staff  ques- 
Hons  and  share  information 
about  available  child  care 
options- 

■  Wellness  -  Members  of 
the  Faculty/Staff  Health  Pro- 
motion Division  of  the  Office 
of  Human  Resources  will  pro- 
vide detailed  information 
about  available  health  promo- 
fion  activities- 
Faculty  and  staff  at  the 

Commonwealth  Campuses 
can  attend  sessions  at  their 
locations.  The  dme  and  date 
for  the  benefits  sessions  will 
be  announced  at  each  campus 
location. 


)K  Shelf 


Ke  Chung  Kim,  professor  of  entomology, 
and  Robert  D.  Weaver,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  economics,  are  co-editors  of. 
Biodiversity  and  Landscapes:  A  Paradox  of 
Humaniti/,  published  by  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York. 

The  work  is  a  result  of  the  internation- 
al conference  on  Biodiversity  and  Land- 
scapes held  at  Penn  State  in  1990.  Dr.  Kim 
also  is  curator  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
BioDiversity  Research  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Resources  Research  Institute. 

Beltrami  Fields  in  Oural  Media,  written  by 
Akhlesh  Lakhtakia,  associate  professor  of 
engineering  science  and  mechanics,  has 


been  published  by  World  Scientific  of  Sin- 
gapore, New  Jersey,  London  and  Hong 
Kong. 

The  second  volume  in  the  World  Scien- 
tific Series  in  Contemporary  Chemical 
Physics,  it  is  intended  for  researchers  and 
graduate  students  working  on  time-har- 
monic electromagnetic  fields  in  chiral 
materials. 

Dr.  Lakhtakia  uses  early  work  on  the 
transformation  of  the  electric  and  the  mag- 
netic fields  in  a  chiral  medium  to  left-  and 
right-handed  Beltrami  fields  as  the  basis  for 
an  unorthodox  approach  to  understanding 
the  electromagnetic  effects  of  the  innate 
chirality  of  materials. 

His  theoreHcal  approach  draws  on 
research  into  helical  flows  in  fluid  dynam- 
ics and  spinor  electromagnetism  as  well  as 
provides  links  with  dyons  in  particle 
physics,  Cosserat  solids  in  elastodynamics, 
force-free  magnetic  fields  in  astrophysics 
and  in  thermoacousfics. 


Obituaries 


Barbara  S.  Heltman,  staff  assistant  IV, 
Office  of  Human  Resources;  since  July  1, 
1991;  died  July  17  at  the  age  of  34. 


Marion  1.  Rodkey,  food  service  worker. 
Housing  and  Food  Services;  from  Oct.  26, 
1964,  until  her  retirement  May  15,  1984; 
died  Aug.  27  at  the  age  of  80. 

T.  Sherman  Stanford,  retired  special  assis- 
tant to  the  senior  vice  president  for  admin- 
istration, died  Aug.  1  at  the  age  of  81. 

A  graduate  of  Thiel  College,  he 
received  a  master  of  science  and  doctor  of 
education  degree  at  Penn  State.  He  taught 
at  Ridgway  High  School  and  Lycoming 
College  prior  to  joining  the  Penn  State  staff 
in  1953  as  assistant  college  examiner. 

Dr.  Stanford  was  named  associate  dean 
of  admissions  in  1958.  He  became  director 
of  admissions  and  registrar  in  1 965  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  director  of  acad- 
emic services,  a  post  he  held  for  four  years. 
He  then  served  as  assistant  to  the  provost 
and  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  unfil 


1973  when  he  assumed  the  posifion  he  held 
until  his  retirement  July  1, 1978. 

At  the  University,  he  served  on  the 
Council  of  Academic  Deans  and  the  Uni- 
versity Council  for  Academic  Program 
Coordination.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  and  served  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Academic  Planning.  He 
was  chief  staff  officer  of  the  Middle  States 
Accreditafion  Committee  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Physical  Facihties  Planning 
and  Review  Commission. 

Dr.  Stanford  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers,  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  Mid- 
dle States  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Officers  of  Admission,  National 
Association  of  College  Admissions  Coun- 
selors, Nafional  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  College  Admissions  Coun- 
selors. 
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University  ranked  among  nation's  "most  efficient" 


Tne  forthcoming  Oct.  3  issue  of  U.S. 
'Hews  &  ]Nor\d  Report  ranks  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus  eighth  among  the 
nation's  "most  efficient"  national  uni- 
versities and  among  the  25  runners-up 
as  a  "best  value"  on  the  basis  of  its 
"sticker  price." 

The  new  rankings  follow  this 
week's  (Sept.  26)  U.S.  Neu^s  1995 
"America's  Best  Colleges"  annual  sur- 
vey, in  which  the  University  was 
ranked  as  a  "tier  one"  national  univer- 
sity on  the  basis  of  academic  quaHty. 

The  new  "efficiency"  rankings  are 
based  on  a  school's  overall  score  in  the 
U.S.  News  college  rankings  —  pub- 
lished in  the  Sept.  26  issue  —  divided 
by  its  1993  spending  on  educational 
programs  per  students.  Penn  State  is 
the  only  Pennsylvania  institution  to  be 
designated- in  the  top  ten  of  the  most 
efficient  national  universities.  Leading 
the  pack  are  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  and  University  of  llUnois  at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

The  University's  ranking  in  the  run- 
ners-up  category   as   a    '^est-value" 


national  university  on  the  basis  of  stick- 
er price  is  determined  by  relating  the 
cost  of  attending  (tuition  plus  room, 
board  and  fees)  to  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion that  institution  provides.  Penn 
State  is  the  only  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tion ranked  in  the  top  25  best  values 
and  the  25  runners-up  category. 

Penn  State  shares  the  runners-up 
category  with  24  other  institutions  such 
as  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Indiana  University  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Ohio  State,  Purdue,  and  Notre 
Dame.  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  is  ranked  No.  1  as  a  "best  value" 
national  university. 

The  University's  ranking  as  a  "tier 
one"  national  university  in  the  Sept.  26 
U.S.  News  is  shared  by  only  one  other 
Pennsylvania  institution,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. 

"Penn  State's  quality  as  an  institu- 
tion does  not  rise  or  fall  based  on  these 
annual  rankmgs,  but  we  know  our  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  see  both  our  educational 
quality  and  our  value  and  efficiency 


Most  Efficient  Schools 


NATIONAL  UNIVERSITIES 

1 .  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

2.  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 

3.  SUNY  at  Binghamton 

4.  College  of  William  and  Mary  (VA) 

5.  University  of  Georgia 


6.  Texas  A&M  University  at 
College  Station 

7.  Florida  State  University 

8.  Penn  State  at  University  Park 

9.  University  of  Nebraska  at  Uncoln 

10.  Miami  University  (Ohio) 


recognized  as  being  among  the  best  in 
the  nation,"  President  Thomas  said. 
"We  work  very  hard  to  improve  our 
quaHty  continuously  and  to  keep  the 
value  of  a  Penn  State  degree  as  high  as 

U.S.  News  annually  ranks  229  of  the 
best  national  universities,  as  it  did  in  the 
Sept.  26  issue,  and  divides  that  ranking 
into  five  groupings  —  the  top  25  and 
four  tiers.  The  ranking  is  based  not  only 


Physician  honored  as  "Renaissance"  man 


Retired  State  College  physician  and  native  son  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Rohrbeck  will  be  honored  at  the  18th  annual 
Renaissance  Fund  dinner,  to  be  held  Nov.  17  at  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

An  obstetrician  and  gynecologist  who  began  his  prac- 
tice locally  in  1964,  Dr.  Rohrbeck  delivered  more  than 
7,000  babies  before  his  retirement  in  1992.  He  also  has 
been  active  in  community  affairs,  at  various  times  serving 
as  president  of  the  Rotary  club,  president  of  the  Centre 
County  Cancer  Society;  chief  of  the  medical  staff  at  Cen- 
tre Community  Hospital,  and  as  a  founding  member  of 
the  Family  Planning  Center,  now  called  Family  Health 
Services.  An  avid  music  lover.  Dr.  Rohrbeck  also  is  a 
member  of  the  senior  choir  of  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist 
Church  in  State  College. 

"Chuck  Rohrbeck  has  watched  State  College  grow 
from  a  quiet,  small  town,  to  the  busy  small  city  it  is 
today,"  said  Marjorie  Dunaway,  president  of  the  Renais- 
sance Fund's  board  of  directors.  "He  personally  wel- 
comed thousands  of  new  citizens  of  Centre  County  in  the 
delivery  room,  and  through  his  selfless  involvement  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  he  has  helped  us  all  to  be  the  best 
we  can  be.  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  is  this  year's  hon- 
oree,  because  he  represents  the  contributions  one  person 
can  make  ." 

The  dinner  helps  to  raise  funds  for  Penn  State's 
Renaissance  scholarships.  The  University  will  establish  a 
scholarship  in  Dr.  Rohrbeck's  name  for  every  $15,000 
received.  The  awards  benefit  financially  needy  students 
who  have  strong  academic  records. 

Since  1969,  the  Renaissance  Fund  has  raised  more  than 
$2.6  million  and  benefited  some  1,058  students. 

"I  believe  that  we  should  contribute  to  our  communi- 
ties and  to  our  society,"  Dr.  Rohrbeck  says.  "We  should 


always  try  to  improve  ourselves  and  make  the  most  of 
opportunities  to  serve  and  influence  others." 

A  son  of  Ruth  and 
Edwin  Rohrbeck  of 
State  College,  Charles 
Rohrbeck  was  born  m 
1932  while  his  parents 
were  visiting  family  m 
Illinois.  Through  the 
fifth  grade  he  lived  on 
East  Foster  Avenue  and 
later,  a  few  block' 
away  on  East  Hamiltor 
Avenue.  In  those  days 
he  remembers  that  tht 
neighbors  on  Fostoi 
Avenue  kept  chickLiv 
and  open  field; 
touched  the  edge  of  a 
neighbor's  property  on 
East  Hamilton.  Chil- 
dren could  ride  their 
bikes  all  the  way  to 
Boalsburg,  he  says, 
because  there  was  so  little  traffic. 

He  graduated  from  State  College  High  School  in  1950, 
and  finished  four  years  at  Penn  State  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
member.  In  June  of  1954,  Dr.  Rohrbeck  married  Annette 
Searson,  whom  he  had  met  in  sixth  grade  and  dated  since 
his  high-school  senior  year. 

He  earned  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree  in  1958  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Following  internship  and 

See  "Renaissance"  on  page  5 
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Charles  W.  Rohrbeck 


on  academic  reputation  (Penn  State 
ranks  31st  nationally),  but  on  a  number 
of  statistical  factors  such  as  the  average 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  for  the 
entering  class,  the  proportion  of  fresh- 
men in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  high 
school  class,  faculty  with  Ph.D.s,  spend- 
ing per  student  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram, alumni  giving,  and  so  forth. 

See  "Rankings"  on  page  5 


Ten  Penn  Staters 
named  as  NSF 
Research  Fellows 

Ten  recent  University  graduates  are 
among  the  950  outstanding  college 
and  university  students  nationwide 
who  have  received  National  Science 
Foundation  Graduate  Research  Fel- 
lowships for  graduate  study  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  engineer- 
ing. 

In  addition,  five  other  award 
recipients  have  selected  Penn  State  as 
their  graduate  insiitution.  The  com- 
petitive NSF  Fellowships  provide 
stipends  for  full-time  graduate  study 
and  cost-of-education  allowances. 

"The  NSF  Graduate  Research  Fel- 
lowships are  prestigious  awards  and 
speak  very  strongly  to  the  quality  of 
Penn  State  as  an  undergraduate  insti- 
tution," David  Shirley,  senior  vice 
president  for  research  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  said. 

"But  equally  iniportant,  several 
NSF  recipients  have  chosen  to  come  to 
Penn  State  to  pursue  their  graduate 
studies.  This  reflects  our  continuous 
efforts  to  strengthen  graduate  educa- 
tion at  the  University." 

In  1992,  Penn  State  awarded  558 
doctoral  degrees,  placing  the  Univer- 
sity 10th  among  doctoral-degree 
granting  institutions  nationwide. 

See  "Grad  Fellows"  on  page  5 
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Summer  research  experience  prepares 
minority  students  for  graduate  school 


As  the  30  Penn  State  Summer  Research  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram (SROP)  students  take  classes  at  their  home  campuses, 
they  will  remember  having  had  first-hand  experience  with 
graduate  school.  During  the  10  weeks  they  spent  at  Penn 
State,  undergraduates  from  Lincobn  University,  Prairie 
View,  Clark  Atlanta,  California  State  University-North- 
ridge,  Penn  State  and  other  universities  across  the  country, 
conducted  actual  graduatelevel  research.  And  if  the  qual- 
ity of  their  research  is  any  indication,  the  future  is  in  inquis- 
itive, talented  and  challenging  hands. 

The  SROP  was  started  in  1986  by  graduate  deans  from 
the  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  (CIO  at  the  Big 
10+2  universities,  to  get  talented  minority  undergraduate 
students  interested  in  graduate  school  and  ultimately  into 
academic  careers. 

"This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  these  students  to  be 
exposed  to  just  what  research  in  graduate  school  is  really 
like,"  Catherine  Lyons,  director  of  the  Center  for  Minority 
Graduate  Opportunities,  said.  Since  then  more  than  half 
have  gone  on  to  graduate  and  professional  schools,  which 
is  three  times  the  national  average  for  all  undergraduates. 

Of  the  dose  to  39,000  doctorates  granted  in  1992,  only  3.9 
percent  were  awarded  to  African-Americans  and  only  3.2 
percent  were  received  by  Hisparuc/ Latin  Americans, 
according  to  the  National  Research  Council. 

This  summei^s  program  was  a  collaborative  effort 
behA'een  the  colleges  of  Science,  Engineering,  Agricultural 
Sciences,  Eartli  and  Mineral  Sciences,  and  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Although  the  major  part  of  the  SROP  was  an  in-depth 
research  experience  pairing  students  with  faculty  mentors, 
the  program  also  featured  campus-based  educational 
enrichment  activities  that  broadened  the  student's  view  of 
graduate  education  and  research,  strengthening  their  tech- 
nical skills  and  better  preparing  them  for  graduate  study. 

"The  CIC-5ROP/CURO  program  is  a  result  of  Penn 
State's  continuing  commitment  to  opening  up  educational 
opportunities  to  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds," said  Paulette  V.  Starling,  Department  of  Coun- 
seling Psychology  and  Summer  Research  Program  coordi- 
nator. "The  support  the  students  received  from  Dr.  Lyons 


and  Deborah  Ahvater,  senior  faculty  mentor,  was  pivotal  to 
the  success  of  the  program." 

Each  of  the  students  was  paired  with  a  mentor,  who 
worked  side-by-side,  encouraging  and  assisting  students, 
but  letting  them  think  on  their  own.  Consider  one  of  the 
topics:  "kiterfacial  Surface  Response  of  Jet-Stirred  Stratified 
Liquid  Bath/'  developed  by  Penn  State  junior  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  Danny  Erb,  mentored  by  Timothy  F. 


Since  1986,  more  than  half  of  the 
program's  participants  have  gone 
on  to  graduate  and  professional 
schools  —  three  times  the  national 
average  for  all  undergraduates. 


Miller,  Power  and  Mechanical  Systems,  Applied  Research 
Lab. 

"I  basically  played  in  water  this  summer,"  Mr.  Erb  said 
jokingly.  "But  the  subject  matter  is  very  serious.  We  were 
deaUng  viith  the  Coanada  effect  (the  phenomena  of  a  jet  to 
curve  to  a  surface)  effect.  No  one  really  knows  anything 
about  it  So  we  were  trying  to  find  out  what  exactly  causes 
it  and  trying  to  characterize  the  way  it  interfaces  with  the 
water  and  then  other  liquids." 

The  end  product  of  this  summer  program  was  to  get 
undergraduates  interested  in  graduate  school.  Several  of 
the  students  expressed  an  interest  in  continuing  on,  "I  never 
thought  about  it,"  said  one.  "But  now  1  am  definitely  going 
to  graduate  school." 

The  entire  summer  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  William  Perm  Foundation, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Howard  Hughes  Foundation. 


Free  courses  offered  on  diversity  issues 


The  Human  Resource  Development  Center  (HRDC) 
offers  a  range  of  diversity  and  equity  courses  for  all  fac- 
ulty and  staff  at  no  cost.  These  free  courses  are  designed 
to  improve  job  performance  and  increase  promotional 
opportunities- 

The  following  courses  will  be  held  in  319  Rider  Build- 
ing: 

■  Friday,  Oct.  14,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.:  THE  IMPACT  OF 
CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  ON  DELIVERING  QUALITY:. 
An  interactive  workshop,  this  new  course  explores  cus- 
tomer service  as  an  interaction  between  people  of  differ- 
ent backgrounds  and  cultures  to  develop  the  skill  neces- 
sary for  delivering  quality  service  to  a  culturally  diverse 
clientele.  "World  Class  Service,"  "Service  as  if  Culture 
Matters  —  and  It  Does,"  and  "We  Are  Not  the  Same"  are 
some  of  the  topics  addressed  in  this  course. 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  18,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  repeated  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  and  Tuesday,  Jan.  31:  UNDER- 
STANDING AND  VALUING  DIVERSITY: 

This  course  offers  participants  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  diversity  that  is  essential  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  a  multicultural  organization.  Topics  covered 
are  defining  diversity,  the  impact  of  stereotyping,  and 
diversity  awareness  inventory. 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.:  SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT:  iO^OWYOUR  RIGHTS  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES: 

Through  reviewing  higher  education  case  studies,  the 
legal  basis  of  sexual  harassment,  and  the  procedure  for 
resolving  a  sexual  harassment  complaint  at  Penn  State, 
participants  in  this  course  will  gain  the  ability  to  identi- 


ty what  behavior  constitutes  sexual  harassment. 

■  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.:  ISSUES  OF 
SEXUAL  ORIENTATION  IN  THE  WORKPLACE: 

This  course  reveals  how  our  attitudes  about  sexual 
harassment  influence  our  behavior  in  the  workplace. 
Topics  covered  are  stereotypes,  defining  homosexuality, 
and  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

■  Thursday,  Nov.  17, 1:15  to  4:30  p.m:  THE  AMERI- 
CANS WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  (ADA): 

A  basic  knowledge  of  the  ADA,  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for  this  course,  will  be  expanded  upon  to  develop  skills 
relating  to  ADA/disability  issues  in  the  workforce.  Top- 
ics covered  include  ADA/disabilities  resources,  coping 
with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  pre-employment 

■  Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.:  SUCCESS- 
FUL CROSS-CULTURAL  COMMUNICATION: 
Through  the  recognition  of  cultural  differences,  this  pro- 
gram provides  United  States-born  and  international 
Penn  State  employees  with  the  knowledge  to  turn  their 
interaction  into  a  more  positive  experience.  Some  topics 
discussed  include  the  process  of  forming  friends  and 
rules  for  negotiating  agreements. 

Registration  for  diversity  and  equity  courses  must  be 
received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  start  of  class.  Con- 
firmation of  registration  will  then  be  mailed  to  you. 
However,  if  you  miss  the  two-week  deadline,  call  865- 
8216  to  check  if  space  is  available.  You  may  register  by 
calling  (814)  865-8216  or  by  faxing  your  request  to  (814) 
865-3522.  You  may  also  send  in  your  request  by  campus 
mail  to  HRDC,  Box  20,  Rider  Building. 


University's  largest 

group  of  Fulbrights 

participating  this  year 

Penn  State  now  has  19  students  studying 
abroad  on  grants  admirustered  under  the 
1994-95  Fulbright  competition. 

"Ifs  exciting  to  see  so  many  out- 
standing students  competing,  and  to  see 
Penn  State  students  so  successful.  This  is 
the  largest  group  of  students  we  have 
ever  had  m  the  Fulbright  program  at  any 
one  time,"  says  Mary  Gage,  Penn  State's 
Fulbright  adviser  who  has  been  encour- 
aging qualified  students  to  apply  for  the 
nationally  competititve  scholarships. 

Penn  State's  Fulbright  awardees, 
their  major,  their  home  town  and  the 
country  for  which  they  were  awarded 
grants  or  teaching  assistai\ships  are: 

■  Stefan  Bieniawski,  M.S.  in  engi- 
neering from  State  College,  to  study  in 
Germany. 

■  Jennifer  DeLiuio,  seruor  in  gea- 
science  from  Media,  to  study  in  Australia. 

■  Pilar  Diaz,  M.  A.  in  art  history  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  study  in  Bolivia. 

■  Anthony  G.  Fleury,  Ph.D.  ii 
speech  communication  from  Baltimore, 
Md.,  to  study  in  New  Zealand. 

■  Nicole  Gardner,  seruor  in  world  Ut- 
erature  and  history  from  Dallas,  to  be  a 
teaching  assistant  in  Korea. 

■  Nathan  Giles,  senior  in  environ- 
mental resource  management  from 
Poytelle,  is  a  teaching  assistant  in  Ger- 
many. 

■  Dana  Ginder,  senior  in  interna- 
tional politics  and  German  literature 
from  Lititz,  to  be  a  teaching  assistant  in 
Germany. 

■  Juwana  Jenkins,  senior  in  journal- 
ism, from  Philadelphia^  to  be  a  teaching 
assistant  in  Korea. 

■  Christian  Jurs,  senior  in  interna- 
tional politics  from  State  College,  to  study 
in  Croatia. 

■  Denise  Keim,  M.F.A. 
phy  from  Erie,  to  study  in  Poland. 

■  Heather  Liszka,  senior  in  engi- 
neering science  from  State  College,  to 
study  in  Italy. 

■  Jill  Makuch,  senior  in  education 
and  French  from  Windber,  to  be  a  teach-' 
ing  assistant  in  France. 

■  Diane  Miller,  senior  in  English  and 
French  from  Jearmette,  to  study  in  Cana- 
da. 

■  James  Pawelski,  Ph.D.  in  philoso- 
phy from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  study  in  Ger- 
many. 

■  Stephanie  Rothschild,  senior  in 
French  literature  from  State  College,  to  be 
a  teaching  assistant  in  France. 

■  Befli  Schiavino,  senior  in  elemen- 
tary education  from  (Juakertown,  to  be  a 
teaching  assistant  in  Korea. 

■  Kevin  Smith,  Ph.D.  in  anthropolo- 
gy from  State  College,  to  study  in  Kenya. 

■  Michelle  Szpara,  senior  in  science 
and  secondary  education-chemistry  from 
Peckville,  to  study  in  Mexico. 

■  Andrew  Witko,  senior  in  interna- 
tional politics  from  Gouldsboro,  to  be  a 
teaching  assistant  in  France. 
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Diversity  Brief 


Lesbian/gay/bisexual  group  to  meet 

The  Lesbian /Gay /Bisexual  Faculty,  Staff  and  their  Allies  will  meet 
at  5:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  in  110  Henderson  Building  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  first  meeting  will  be  focused  on  organizing  small 
groups  to  plan  for  the  year's  events,  and  on  an  update  on  domestic 
partner  benefits. 

The  group  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  and  has  as  its 
general  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  climate  for  Penn  State 
employees  who  are  lesbian,  gay  or  bisexual.  The  group  welcomes 
faculty  and  staff  allies  who  do  not  fall  into  those  categories  but  who 
support  the  right  of  those  employees  to  be  treated  equitably  in  the 
workplace. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  group  has  functioned  as  an  infor- 
mation sharing  and  networking  organization;  has  been  involved  in 
discussions  and  action  relative  to  domestic  partner  benefits,  and 
has  occasionally  sponsored  informal  social  events. 

For  additional  information  about  the  group  and/or  to  be  added 
to  the  mailing  list,  please  call  863-0559. 
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Conference  on  international  education  set 
for  Oct.  6  and  7  at  the  NIttany  Lion  Inn 


The  Pennsylvania  Council  for  Internation- 
al Education  will  hold  its  25th  annual  con- 
ference Oct.  6  and  7  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
on  the  University  Park  Campus.  Theme  of 
the  conference  is  "PaClE  and  International 
Education:  the  Next  25  years." 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  Richard  Falk, 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs,  Princeton  University, 
who  will  discuss  "International  Education 
and  World  Order:  21st  Century  Chal- 
lenges." Richard  Lambert,  director  emeri- 
tus. National  Foreign  Language  Center, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  professor 
emeritus  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  conference  banquet. 


Panel  topics  will  include  "Multicultural 
Education  and  Internationa!  Education," 
"Study  Abroad:  the  Next  25  Years/'  Trends 
in  Language  Learning  and  Internationa! 
Education,"  and  "  Trends  in  Area  Studies 
and  International  Education. 

University  faculty  and  staff  making 
presentations  at  the  conference  include 
James  B.  Stewart,  vice  provost  for  educa- 
tional equity;  Stanley  Nowak,  assistant 
professor  of  Spanish,  humanities  and  social 
science,  Penn  State  Allentown  Campus; 
Jeannette  Bragger,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  French,  and  Julia 
Hewitt,  chair,  Latin-Ameritan  Studies 
Committee. 


News  in  Brief 


Drug  abuse  conference 

The  first  all-University  conference  on 
"Approaches  to  Combating  Alcohol 
and  Other  Drug  Abuse"  will  be  held 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  Oct.  4.  Faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents at  all  locations  are  invited  to 
attend. 

The  keynote  address  by  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Keeling,  director  of  Uni- 
versity Health  Services  and  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison, will  begin  at  10:15 
a.m.  Four,  50-minute  concurrent 
workshhops  will  be  offered  through- 
out the  day,  beginning  at  11:30  a.m. 
and  covering  topics  from  developing 
programs  on  alcohol  and  sexual 
assault,  to  addictions  among  college 
students,  to  community  coalitions  for 
tobacco-free  youth  and  the  role  of  off- 
campus  agencies  in  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

Lunch  is  free  on  a  first-registration 
basis.  For  a  reservation,  call  Natalie 
CroU  or  Ann  Hollender  at  (814)  863- 
0461. 

Office  move 

The  Office  of  Administrative  Services, 
Office  of  University  Development,  has 
moved  to  9  Brumbaugh  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  tele- 
phone numbers  remain  the  same. 

NSF  grant 

John  Ashley,  Leah  Devlin  and  Neil 
Mercando,  assistant  professors  of  biol- 
ogy at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus, 
have  received  a  $91,300  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  pro- 
posal, "The  Scientific  Method  and 
Computer  Literacy:  A  New  Biology 
Curriculum  at  Penn  State  University 
Ogontz  Campus,"  is  to  enhance  stu- 
dent understanding  and  skills  in  the 
area  of  scientific  investigation  as  a 
means  of  active  learning.  The  propos- 


al stresses  the  integration  of  comput- 
erized data  acquisition  systems  and 
multi-media  approaches  in  the  biolo- 
gy laboratories. 

Research  Forum 

Graduate  students  in  biomedical  sci- 
ences in  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center  will  host 
the  Seventh  Annual  Graduate  Student 
Research  Forum  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Oct.  6  and  7,  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Oral  presentations  will  be  held 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Thursday. 
They  will  be  followed  by  the  keynote 
note  speaker.  Dr.  Norman  W.  Barton, 
who  will  speak  on  "Development  of 
Enzyme  Replacement  Therapy  Tor 
Gaucher's  Disease:  What  Were  the 
Critical  Laboratory  Investigations?" 

Posters  will  be  available  for  view- 
ing from  10  a.m.  Thursday  through  6 
p.m.  Friday.  Students  will  present 
their  posters  between  10  a.m.  and 
noon  on  Friday. 

Equestrian  team 

The  Penn  State  Equestrian  team  is 
hosting  two  intercollegiate  horse 
shows  on  Sunday,  Oct.  2  and  9,  at 
Eastwood  Farms  in  Bellefonte.  Jump- 
ing begins  at  9  a.m.  and  the  show  con- 
tinues all  day.  Come  and  support  the 
team,  undefeated  ■  1993  zone  and 
regional  champions.  Admission  is 
free.  Call  355^523  for  more  informa- 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Lambda  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn 
State  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  is 
updating  its  membership  list.  Mem- 
bers of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  who  are  new  to 
the  University  or  who  have  not  been 
receiving  mailings  from  the  local 
chapter  should  contact  Joyce  Wilusz, 
214  Willard,  863-2635,  to  be  added  to 
the  list. 

Faculty    members    interested    in 


becoming  their  department  represen- 
tatives to  the  chapter  may  contact 
Helen  Warren,  Spruce  Cottage,  863- 
4174,  or  Judd  Arnold,  229  S.  Bur- 
rowes,  865-4242. 

Center  for  Women 
Students 

The  Center  for  Women  Students  is 
planning  to  offer  a  Dissertation  Sup- 
port Group  for  women  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  group  would  meet  once  a 
week  (or  biweekly)  to  offer  support 
and  discuss  issues  related  to  being  a 
graduate  student  and  working  on  a 
dissertadon  throughout  various 
stages.  Date,  time  and  place  to  be 
determined. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  contact 
Terri  Wail,  CWS  graduate  assistant,  at 
863-2027.  Leave  your  name  and 
phone  number  and  you  will  be  con- 
tacted with  additional  information. 

Paid  volunteers  needed 

Overweight  females  are  needed  for  a 
study  of  eating  behavior  conducted  in 
the  Nutrition  Department  at  Universi- 
ty Park.  The  study  would  involve 
coming  to  the  Food  Intake  Lab  (102 
Benedict  House)  for  lunch,  returning 
five  hours  later  for  dinner,  taking 
snacks  home  for  the  evening,  then 
returning  the  next  morning  for  break- 
fast. The  study  would  be  one  day  a 
week  for  four  weeks.  At  all  of  the 
meals  you  may  eat  as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  like,  but  at  the  lunch  meal  you 
would  be  asked  to  eat  a  bowl  of  cream 
of  broccoli  soup  prior  to  lunch. 

Volunteers  must  be  overweight 
females,  between  the  ages  of  18-40, 
non-dieting,  non-smoking,  must  usu- 
ally eat  breakfast  and  must  like  cream 
of  broccoli  soup.  Participants  will  be 
compensated  for  their  time.  If  inter- 
ested, please  call  Shelly  at  863-8482. 
Principal  investigator  is  B.J.  Rolls. 


Education  Summit 
scJieduled  for 
Oct.  7  and  8 

Crime  and  violence  in  the  schools, 
technology  in  education,  and  total 
quality  management  are  among  the 
topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  1994 
Penn  State  Education  Summit. 

The  College  of  Education  will 
host  the  summit  Oct.  7  and  8  at  the 
Penn  State  Scanticon  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus.  It  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  and  Central  Intermedi- 
ate Unit  10. 

The  inaugural  summit  will  be 
uniquely  organized  around  a  series 
of  long  interactive  sessions  in  which 
attendees  and  a  panel  comprised  of 
faculty  members  and  colleagues 
from  area  schools  explore  one  of  the 
conference  themes. 

"Our  plan  is  to  keep  this  first 
conference  broad  in  scope,"  says 
Peter  Rubba,  professor  of  science 
education  and  head  of  the  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction  Department  in 
the  College  of  Education. 

'There  will  be  five  themes: 
crime  and  violence  in  schools,  inclu- 
sion, technology  and  education, 
school  and  community  partnerships, 
and  total  quality  management." 

The  conference  is  designed  for 
teachers,  administrators,  school 
board  members  and  community 
leaders.  The  speakers  include 
prominent  University  faculty  mem- 
bers, representatives  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Education  Association 
and  from  various  school  districts. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  special 
sessions  including  topics  such  as 
constructivist  approaches  to  learn- 
ing and  changing  relationships 
between  professional  teachers,  asso- 
ciates and  school  boards.  Confer- 
ence registration  can  be  arranged 
through  Judy  Hall,  summit  confer- 
ence coordinator,  at  (814)  863-5130. 
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•hen  Fayette's  CEO,  August 

H.  SiMONSEN,  DECIDES  TO  TAKE 


ON  A  PROIECT,  HE  DOESN'T  STINT. 

As  a  professor  in  environmental 
sciences,  his  effectiveness  in  the 
classroom  has  earned  him  campus, 
college  and  University  teaching 
awards. 

Then  there's  his  vegetable  gar- 
den. Last  summer,  he  put  in  no  less 
than  100  tomato  plants  —  to  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  friends,  neighbors 
and  community. 

And  since  he  accepted  his  lead- 
ership responsibilities  two  years  ago 
at  Fayette,  he  has  wasted  no  time  in 
trying  to  reposition  the  campus  for 
an  era  of  restructuring. 

"When  I  came  on  board,"  he 
notes,  "the  idea  that  we  should  pur- 
sue health-related  fields  of  program- 
ming had  already  been  broached, 
and  our  advisory  board,  faculty  and 
staff  agreed  that  we  should  go  full 
speed  ahead  to  try  and  win  approval 
from  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  CES. 

"Shortly  afterward,  we  began 
negotiations  with  our  local  Union- 
town  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  to 
arrange  the  transfer  of  their  program 
and  faculty  to  Fayette.  Within  seven 
months,  we  had  obtained  our  goal  of 
setting  up  a  new  associate  degree 
program." 


Dr.  Simonsen  is  justifiably 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Board 
of  Nursing,  in  approving  the  plan, 
commended  the  campus  as  a  role 
model  for  cooperation  between  a 
university  and  a  community. 

Opening  with  50  students  and 
three  faculty  members  last  January, 
the  nursing  program  now  enrolls  100 
students  with  nine  instructors. 

"That  success,"  Dr.  Simonsen 
says,  "persuaded  local  legislators 
and  community  leaders  to  help  us 
get  approval  and  funding  from  the 
state  for  a  biomedical  technology 
center.  An  architect  has  already 
been  selected  and  is  drawing  up 
plans. 

"The  building  will  not  only 
house  the  nursing  program  but  also 
will  benefit  all  of  our  students  by 
providing  new  chemistry,  biology 
and  physics  laboratories  with  state- 
of-the-art  equipment." 

The  past  two  years  have  seen 
the  renovation  of  Fayette's  engineer- 
ing building,  with  a  computer-assist- 
ed drawing  lab  and  the  construction 
of  two  "high  tech"  classrooms  incor- 
porating the  latest  in  multi-media 
equipment.  One  lecture  hall  accom- 
modates 30  students,  while  the 
other,  which  is  available  for  commu- 
nity-wide use,  seats  200. 

In  addition,  funds  raised  by  the 
campus  have  furnished  two  comput- 


AUGUST  H.  SIMONSEN 

RESTRUCTURING  TO  MEET 

THE  CHANGING  NEEDS  OF 

STUDENTS 


THE  ACADEMIC  EMPHASIS  HAS  NOW  SHIFTED  TO  PROGRAMS  IN  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY,  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  LETTERS,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


er  labs  using  IBM  and  Power  Macin- 
tosh platforms. 

Looking  ahead.  Dr.  Simonsen 
can  even  envision  a  science  park 
arising  on  the  campus,  a  project  now 
in  an  early  discussion  stage  with 
area  businessmen  and  leaders. 

"We  are  fortunate  to  have  more 
than  200  acres  here,"  he  points  out, 
"so  we  have  plenty  of  space  to 
share." 

Located  in  a  coal  mining  region, 
midway  between  Connellsville  and 
Uniontown,  Fayette  came  into  being 
in  1965  at  the  request  of  the  local  cit- 
izenry. The  campus  offered  the  first 
coal  production  associate  degree 
program  in  the  country  and  was  a 
national  pioneer  in  developing  a 
two-year  mining  technology  degree. 
The  academic  emphasis  has  now 
shifted  to  programs  in  architectural 
and  electrical  engineering  technolo- 
gy, as  well  as  business  administra- 
tion and  letters,  arts  and  sciences. 
"Location-bound"  undergraduates 
can  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
general  arts  and  sciences,  while  an 
administration  of  justice  baccalaure- 
ate degree  is  open  to  all  students. 

Local  history  has  not  been  for- 
gotten, however.  Many  mining  fam- 
ilies still  reside  in  the  county,  and 
the  campus  has  established  a  tempo- 
rary museum  that  preserves  a  record 
of  coal  mining  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Some  450  hours  of 
oral  interviews  with  miners  and 
their  families  have  been  amassed, 
along  with  more  than  1,800  related 
photographs  and  slides.  Dr.  Simon- 
sen hopes  one  day  to  see  these  mate- 
rials housed  in  a  permanent  coal  and 
coke  museum  on  the  campus. 


While  Dr.  Simonsen's  personal 
history  at  Fayette  dates  back  only  to 
1992,  his  tenure  at  Penn  State  is 
much  longer.  After  earning  B.S.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Concordia  Uni- 
versity, he  taught  in  a  high  school  in 
New  York  City,  arriving  at  Universi- 
ty Park  to  obtain  his  M.Ed,  in  earth 
sciences  in  1969  and  a  D.Ed,  eight 
years  later.  His  research  interests  lie 
in  the  area  of  invertebrate  paleontol- 
ogy- 

He  joined  the  faculty  at  Penn 
State  McKeesport  in  1970  as  an 
instructor  in  environmental  sciences 
and  currently  holds  professorial 
rank.  In  1972  and  1980,  McKeesport 
presented  him  with  Outstanding 
Teaching  Awards.  He  received  the 
AMOCO  Foundation  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award  from  the  University 
in  1982  and  the  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences'  Matthew  and 
Anne  C.  Wilson  award  in  1990. 

Although  he  wasn't  able  to  con- 
vince any  of  his  three  children  to 
become  geologists,  he  notes  that  they 
did  Uke  to  accompany  him  on  field 
trips. 

"They  often  were  better  at  spot- 
ting fossils  than  my  college  stu- 
dents," he  recalls. 

They  also  share  their  father's 
passion  for  photography,  a  skill  he 
has  recently  been  putting  to  good 
use  by  shooting  color  slides  to  illus- 
trate Fayette's  brochures. 

Dr.  Simonsen's  wife,  Mary,  is  a 
junior  high  school  French  teacher, 
and  their  oldest  daughter,  Heidi,  a 
high  school  math  teacher  in  New 
York.  Their  son,  Erik,  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  flies  out 
of  Langley,  VA,  while,  Kristi,  the 
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BEST  VALUES 

1 

National  Universities. 

Rank 

Total  CosI 

BEST  VALUES 

1.  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

$9,507 

2.  Texas  A&M  Univ.  at  College  Station 

$9,293 

3.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

$11,371 

4.  University  of  Florida 

$11,270 

5.  University  of  Georgia 

$9,750 

6.  Univ.  of  Nortii  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

$13,206 

7.   Univ.  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville 

$9,248 

8.  SUNY  at  Bingtiamton 

$11,508 

9.   University  of  Washington 

$12,417 

10.  University  of  Iowa 

$11,738 

1 1  University  of  Wisconsin  at  fWadison 

$13,386 

12.  Rice  University  (TX) 

$16,040 

13.  Rutgers  State  U.  at  New  Brunswick 

$13,161 

14.  Univ.  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Ctiampaign 

$13,054 

15.  University  of  Nebrasi<a  at  Lincoln 

$9,100 

16.  SUNY  at  Buffalo 

$11,705 

17.  University  of  Kansas 

$10,766 

18.  Iowa  State  University 

$10,936 

19.  Florida  State  University 

$10,740 

20.  University  of  Virginia 

$16,760 

21.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  at  Twin  Cities 

$13,107 

22.  SUNY  at  Stony  Broolt 

$11,557 

23.  SUNY  at  Albany 

$11,200 

24.  Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley 

$17,894 

25.  Univ.  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

$17,1 

63 

RUNNERS-UP                         I 

In  alphabetical  order 

Baylor  University  (TX) 

$10,940 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

$21,956 

Clemson  University  (SC) 

$11,725 

College  of  William  and  Ivlary  (VA) 

$17,766 

Colorado  School  of  l\1ines 

$17,004 

Indiana  University  at  Bloomington 

$14,145 

l^jliami  University  (OH) 

$13,614 

Michigan  State  University 

$14,915 

Michigan  Technological  University 

$12,231 

Northwestern  University  (IL) 

$21 ,924 

Ohio  Slate  University  at  Columbus 

$13,799 

Ohio  University 

$12,081 

Penn  State  at  University  Park 

$14,775 

Purdue  Univ.  at  West  Lafayette  (IN) 

$13,546 

Rutgers  State  Univ.  at  Newarit  (NJ) 

$13,136 

University  of  Arizona 

$11,716 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

$17,358 

University  of  California  at  Irvine 

$17,326 

University  of  California  at  San  Diego 

$18,434 

University  of  fulichigan  at  Ann  Arbor 

$20,566 

University  ot  Missouri  at  Columbia 

$12,956 

University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla 

$13,208 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

$21,397 

Virginia  Tech 

$13,435 

Walte  Forest  University  (NC) 

$18,210 

The  top  25  national  universities  are  listed  in 
rank  order.  Two  Pennsylvania  institutions  are 
included  in  this  grouping:  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (12th)  and  Carnegie  Mellon  University 
(24th),  both  of  them  private  universities. 

Penn  State  and  Lehigh,  a  private  university,  are 
listed  alphabetically  with  the  institutions  in  "tier 
one"  that  rank  26th  through  57.  The  remaining  172 
universities  are  Usted  alphabetically  in  tiers  two, 
three  and  four. 

Two  Big  Ten  universities  are  ranked  among  the 
top  25  national  universities:  Michigan  and  North- 
western. Five  Big  Ten  universities  are  ranked  in  tier 
one:  Penn  State  at  University  Park,  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana,  the  University  of 
Iowa,  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Twin  Cities, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Neius  rankings,  Penn 
State  was  ranked  No.  1  nationally  on  the  basis  of  its 
1994  football  team  NCAA  graduation  rate  by  Time 
magazine  in  its  Sept.  12  issue  (p.  36).  Time  reranked 
the  Associated  Press's  top  25  football  team  rankings 
in  terms  of  their  most  recent  NCAA  graduation 
rates  to  show  how  those  schools'  football  players 
were  faring  in  the  classroom. 

Penn  State  ranked  No.  1  with  a  92  percent  grad- 
uation rate,  followed  by  No.  2  UCLA  with  85  per- 
cent. 
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TIER  ONE 

Schools  ranked  26th  to  57th 

(listed  alphabetically) 


Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Brandeis  University  (MA) 

Case  Western  Reserve  University  (OH) 

College  of  William  and  Mary  (VA) 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Lehigh  University  (PA) 

New  York  University 

Penn  State  at  University  Park 

Pepperdine  University  (CA) 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (NY) 

Rutgers  at  New  Brunswick  (NJ) 

SUNY  at  Binghamton 

Tufts  University  (MA) 

Tulane  University  (l-A) 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

University  of  California  at  Irvine 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

University  ot  Califomia  at  San  Diego 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

University  of  Florida 

Univ.  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

University  of  iowa 

University  of  Minnesota  at  Twin  Cilies 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  Rochester  (NY) 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 

Wake  Forest  University  (NC) 
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Grad  Fellows 
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The  Penn  State  recipients  are: 

—Margaret  Bailey  of  Lewistown,  architectural 
engineering.  College  of  Engineering,  will  continue  her 
graduate  study  at  Penn  State. 

— Brad  Garcia,  of  Irwin,  computer  and  electrical 
engineering.  College  of  Engineering,  will  study  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

— Renee  M.  Itle  of  University  Park,  chemistry, 
Eberly  College  of  Science,  will  shidy  at  Califomia 
Institute  of  Technology. 

—Maura  Ann  McLaughlin  of  Oreland,  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  Eberly  College  of  Science,  will  study 
at  California  Institute  of  Technology. 

— Karen  E.  Miller  of  Stewartstown,  molecular  and 
cell  biology,  Eberly  College  of  Science,  will  study  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

—Steven  F.  Nagle  of  Bellefonte,  earth  sciences. 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  will  continue 
his  studies  at  Penn  State. 

— Steve  Petsch  of.  Reading,  geology.  College  of 
'Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  will  study  at  University  of 
Washington. 

—Jonathan  Prilchard  of  Pine  Grove  Mills,  molec- 
ular and  cell  biology,  Eberiy  College  of  Science,  will 
study  at  Harvard  University. 

— Mark  UHtsky  of  Philadelphia,  chemical  engi- 
neering. College  of  Engineering,  will  continue  his 
studies  at  Penn  State. 

—Bryan  S.  Wang  of  Oaks,  molecular  and  cell  biol- 
ogy, Eberly  College  of  Science,  will  study  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Coming  to  the  University  to  pursue  their  graduate 
study  are: 

—James  Duda  of  New  Castle,  Case  Western  Uni- 
versity, studying  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

—Elizabeth  Elise  Eller  of  State  College,  Brown 
University,  studying  anthroplogy  in  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts. 

— Cheryl  Granger  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  now  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 

— Alison  E.  Pike  of  State  College,  University  of 
Califomia,  Davis,  studying  human  development  and 
family  studies  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

— Lily  Wang  of  Hixson,  Tenn.,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, studying  acoustics  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 


Renaissance 

continued  from  page  1 

residency,  he  served  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Med- 
ical Corps.  He  began  his  practice  at  ObGyn  Group  of 
State  College  in  July  1964. 

The  dinner  will  begin  at  7  p.m.,  preceded  by  a 
reception  beginning  at  6  p.m.  Master  of  ceremonies 
this  year  will  be  Dr.  Paul  Carney.  Members  of  the  St. 
Paul's  United  Methodist  Church  senior  choir  will  per- 
form several  numbers  in  Dr.  Rohrbeck's  honor. 

For  more  information  about  how  to  obtain  dinner 
tickets  and  make  scholarship  gifts  in  Dr.  Rohrbeck's 
honor,  contact  the  University's  Office  of  Annual  Giv- 
ing at  863-2052. 


Looking  for  carpool  from  Philipsburg  to  University 
Park.  Work  hours  7:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  Call  BJ  at  865-2529. 
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l^ECTURES 


Professor  of  sculpture  to  open 
lecture  series  on  Oct.  4 


"A  Reclamation  Garden" 

An  evolving  landscape  project  by  Winifred  Lutz  graces  the  grounds  ot  the  Abington  Art 
Center  in  Abington,  PA. 


Winifred  Lutz,  professor  of  sculpture 
at  the  Tyler  School  of  Art,  Temple 
University,  will  open  the  1994-95 
Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture Bracken  Lecture  Series  with  a  lec- 
ture titled  "Recent  Installations:  Site 
Integration  in  Time  and  Place"  at  8 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  in  Room  26 
Hosier  Building  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

Professor  Lutz  is  an  international- 
ly acclaimed  artist  whose  site  inte- 
grated sculpture  installations  have 
transcended  the  boundaries  between 
art,  landscape  architecture  and  archi- 
tecture. Many  of  her  recent  installa- 
tions have  sought  "the  evocation.. .of 
site  memory,  a  composite  of  the  geo- 
logic, biologic,  architectural,  and 
social  history  that  defines  a  place." 


She  currently  is  at  work,  with  Stacy 
Levy,  on  the  Memorial  for  Pennsylva- 
nia Recipients  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  the  State  Capitol 
Building,  Harrisburg. 

Before  becoming  a  professor  of 
sculpture  at  the  Tyler  School  of  Art, 
she  taught  at  the  Tale  School  of  Art  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Aquinas  Col- 
lege in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Ms.  Lutz 
is  a  graduate  of  Cranbrook  Academy 
of  Art  (M.F.A.  1968)  and  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Art  {B.F.A.  1965).  She 
was  awarded  a  Pew  Fellowship  in  the 
Arts  (1992)  and  has  received  major 
grants  from  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
on  the  Arts  (1990)  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  (1984). 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 


Dan  Quayle  to  speak  at  Behrend  Oct.  13 


Former  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle 
will  "stand  firm"  in  a  lecture  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  13. 

"Standing  Firm,"  also  the  title  of 
his  latest  book,  is  the  theme  for 
Quayle's  lecture,  which  will  begin  at  8 
p.m.  in  Erie  Hall.  He  will  speak  as 
part  of  Penn  State-Behrend's  1994-95 
Speaker  Series,  "The  American  Agen- 
da," sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  funded  in  part  by  the 
John  Nesbit  Rees  and  Sarah  Henne 
Rees  Charitable  Foundation. 

Admission  to  the  lecture  will  be  $3 
for  the  public.  A  limited  number  of 
tickets  will  be  sold  in  advance  at  the 


Reed  Union  Building  main  desk 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  11 
p.m.  weekdays,  and  a  limited  number 
will  be  available  at  the  door  that 
evening.  The  doors  will  open  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  Quayle  currently  is  chairman 
of  the  Competitiveness  Center  of  the 
Hudson  Institute,  a  non-partisan  edu- 
cational institute  founded  in  1993  to 
help  America  meet  the  challenge  of 
global  competition. 

For  more  information  about  his 
Penn  State-Behrend  lecture,  call  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities  at  898- 
6171. 


When  is  a  book  not  a  book? 

Find  out  Oct.  10  at  University  Park 


The  second  annual  lecture  for  the 
Penn  State  Center  for  the  History  of 
the  Book  will  be  dehvered  by  Robert 
L.  Patten,  professor  of  English  at  Rice 
University,  at  3:30  p.m.  Monday,  Oct. 
10,  in  Carnegie  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Professor  Patten's  talk,  "When  Is 
a  Book  Not  a  Book?"  will  concentrate 
on  texts  not  initially  composed  for 
book  publication.  Charles  Dickens' 
Oliver  Twist  is  an  example  of  such  a 
text.  He  will  discuss  the  changes 
wrought  on  such  works  when  they 
are  issued  in  volume  form,  with  con- 
temporary context  sheared  away. 

Professor  Patten's  books  include 
Dickens  and  His  Publishers  and,  most 


recently,  the  first  of  two  volumes  of  a 
biography  of  George  Cruikshank. 
He  is  a  former  NEH  and  Guggen- 
heim Fellow,  and  serves  as  editor  of 
the  scholarly  journal  Studies  m  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Following  the  lecture,  there  will 
be  a  reception  in  the  West  Wing  Staff 
Lounge  of  Pattee  Library,  adjacent  to 
the  Rare  Books  Room. 

The  Center  for  the  History  of  the 
Book,  which  promotes  the  study  of 
print  culture,  is  an  interdisciplinary 
venture  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  and  the  University 
Libraries. 


Head  of  L.A.  technology  firm  to  present 
Kudroff  Lecture  on  Oct.  6 


Albert  A.  Dorman,  founding  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  largest  architectural 
engineering  companies  in  the  world, 
will  present  the  1994  Kudroff  Memor- 
ial Lecture.  He  will  speak  on  "Archi- 
tectural and  Engineering  Managers: 
Who  Needs  Them?"  at  3:45  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  6,  in  Room  22  Dieke 
Building,  at  University  Park. 

As  head  of  AECOM  Technology 
Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Dor- 


man  leads  a  company  that  employs 
more  than  6,000  people  with  100 
offices  worldwide. 

The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Architectural  Engi- 
neering and  The  Raymond  A.  Bowers 
Program  for  Excellence  in  Design  and 
Construction  of  the  Built  Environ- 
ment. 

A  reception  with  light  refresh- 
ments will  follow  the  lecture. 


University  of  Michigan  professor  to 
kick  off  economics  seminar  series 


Joel  B.  Slemrod,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  will  be  the  first  speaker  in 
the  1994-1995  Seminar  Series  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics and  the  Institute  in  Policy  Research 
and  Evaluation.  He  will  discuss  "A 
General  Model  of  the  Behavioral 
Response  to  Taxation"  at  2:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  1 3,  in  Room  367 
Willard  Building  at  University  Park. 

Dr.  Slemrod  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1980  and  currently  is 
the  Jack  D.  Sparks  Whirlpool  Corpo- 
ration Research  Professor  of  business 
administration  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
An  expert  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional tax  issues,  he  has  edited  five 
books  and  written  over  60  articles  that 


have  been  published  in  leading  eco- 
nomic and  tax  journals.  He  is  a 
research  associate  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  the 
editor  of  the  National  Tax  fourtial. 

Other  speakers  in  the  series 
include  Anne  O.  Krueger,  president- 
elect of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation and  professor  of  economics  at 
Stanford  University,  Oct.  28;  Nancy 
Stokey,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  April  13,  1995, 
and  Douglas  North,  Henry  R.  Luce 
Professor  of  economics  at  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis  and  a  1993 
Nobel  Laureate. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Thomas  Gresik,  associate  professor  of 
s,  at  863-8007. 


Leadership  seminar  series  continues  Oct.  6 


Michael  Brunner,  retired  president  of 
AT&T  Federal  Systems,  will  speak  on 
"Leadership  As  Service,"  at  4  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  6,  in  123  Electrical 
Engineering  East  at  University  Park. 

A  39-year  veteran  of  AT&T,  Mr. 
Brunner  is  known  for  developing 
highly  successful  computer  and 
telecommunications  systems  for  the 
federal 

government.  His  service  credentials 
include   leadership   roles   in   Junior 


Achievement,  United  Way  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  A  1955  indus- 
trial engineering  graduate,  he  also 
chairs  the  Leonhard  Center  Advisory 
Board. 

The  lecture  is  part  of  a  continuing 
leadership  seminar  series  sponsored 
by  the  Leonhard  Center  for  the 
Enhancement  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 
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Investigative  reporter  and  journalist  to 
give  Poclcrass  l\/lemorial  Lecture  on  Oct.  4 


Kati  Marton,  journalist  and  author 
of  The  Poik  Conspiracy:  Murder  and 
Coverup  in  the  Case  of  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Polk,  will  present 
the  1994  Robert  M.  Pockrass  Memo- 
rial Lecture  at  4  p.m.  Oct.  4,  in  Ball- 
room D/E,  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  Uni- 
versity Park. 

Ms.  Marton,  who  has  reported 
from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
the  Far  East  in  a  varied  career  span- 
ning nearly  two  decades,  will  speak 
on  'Investigating  History — The 
Case  of  the  Murder  of  George  Polk." 

The  lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
-  School  of  Communications,  is  tree  to 
the  public.  It  is  named  after  the  late 
Robert  M.  Pockrass,  a  member  of 
the  journalism  faculty  from  1948  to 
1977.  Dr.  Pockrass,  who  specialized 
in  public  opinion  and  popular  cul- 
ture, served  as  the  school's  graduate 
officer  and  taught  radio  news  writ- 
ing. 


Since  1980,  Ms.  Martin  has  pub- 
lished four  books  and  contributed  as 
a  reporter  to  numerous  news  orga- 
nizations, including  ABC  News, 
Public  Broadcasting  Services, 
National  Public  Radio,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  The  Times  of  London,  The 
Washington  Post,  Vie  Wall  Street  ]our- 
-nal,  Neivsweek,  Vanity  Fair,  and  The 
New  Republic. 

From  1 977  to  1 979,  she  was  Bonn 
Bureau  chief  and  foreign  correspon- 
dent for  ABC  News.  During  this 
period,  she  reported  from  Poland, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Holland,  Northern 
Ireland,  East  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  in  addition  to  her  base  in 
West  Germany. 

She  was  a  news  writer/re- 
porter at  WCAU-TV,  the  CBS- 
owned  and  operated  affiliate  in 
Philadelphia  from  1973  to  1977. 
Before  this,  she  was  a  reporter  for 
National  Public  Radio  in  Washing- 


ton, D.C.,  where  she  was  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  program  All 
Things  Considered. 

Ms.  Marton  has  received  several 
prestigious  honors  for  reporting, 
including  a  Gannett  Fellowship  in 
1988  and  a  George  Foster  Peabody 
Award  for  a  one-hour  documentary 
on  China  in  1973.  She  was  a  visiting 
scholar  at  Columbia  University's 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Cen- 
ter from  1992-93.  She  also  has  a 
Philadelphia  Press  Association 
Award  for  Best  Television  Feature 
Story  in  1974  and  a  Channel  12  (PBS) 
Award  for  reporting  in  1973. 

Bom  in  Hungary,  she  received  a 
B.A.  in  romance  languages  in  1969 
and  an  M.A.  in  international  rela- 
tions in  1971  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington University 


Chemical  engineering 
seminars  begin  Oct.  4 

Topics  ranging  from  re-inventing  hate  speech  to 
small  technology  business  problems,  to  U.S. 
R&D  will  be  covered  in  the  1994  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  Fall  Seminar  Series. 

The  seminar  sessions  are  on  Tuesdays  from 
2:45  to  4  p.m.  in  140  Fenske  Laboratory  at  Uiu- 
versity  Park.  The  sessior«  are  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

The  seminars  are: 

Oct.  4:  "Educational  Reform:  Do  We  Know 
What  We're  Doing?,"  George  Andrews,  Evan 
Pugh  Professor  of  mathematics. 

Oct.  18:  "Re-Inventing  U.S.  R&D  Policy 
after  the  SSC  and  the  Endless  Frontier,"  Rustum 
Roy,  Evan  Pugh  Professor^of  solid  state. 

-Nov.  1:  "An  Oblique  Look  at  Pohtical  Cor- 
rectness: The  Problem  of  Hate  Speech,"  Phillip 
E.  Stebbins,  associate  professor  of  history. 

November  22:  "The  Small  Technology  Busi- 
ness-Problems and  Opportunities,"  Wallis  A. 
Lloyd,  vice  president  and  R&D  director,  Can- 
non Instrument  Co. 


Faculty  /  Staff  Alerts 


December/New  Year's 
Holiday  Schedule 

University  offices  and  operations,  except  for  essen- 
tial services  and  operations,  will  close  at  the  normal 
end-of-business  times  on  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  and  will 
resume  at  normal  starting  times  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  3, 
1995. 

The  official  Uruversity  holidays  are  Sunday,  Dec. 
25,  through  Friday,  Dec.  30,  and  Monday,  Jan.  2, 1995. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  23  and  24,  are  not  Univer- 
sity holidays,  nor  are  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  or  Sunday, 
Jan.  1. 

University  policies  provide  that  if  a  holiday  falls 
on  a  Sunday,  it  is  observed  on  the  following  Monday, 
except  for  Christmas.  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Days  both  fall  on  Sundays.  Therefore,  Sunday,  Dec. 
25,  will  be  a  holiday,  but  the  New  Year's  holiday  will 
be  observed  officially  on  Monday,  Jan.  2. 

Policies  provide  further,  however,  that  equivalent 
time  off  is  granted  to  an  employee,  if  a  holiday  falls  on 
the  employee's  normal  day  off.  Therefore,  those 
employees  who  normally  do  not  work  Sundays  will 
receive  compensatory  time  for  the  Sunday,  Dec.  25 
holiday.  There  vn]\  not  be  compensatory  time  for  Sun- 
day, Jan.  1,  since  New  Year's  will  be  observed  instead 
on  Monday,  Jan.  2. 

Closing  offices  and  operations  wherever  possible 
on  Friday,  Dec.  23,  will  permit  the  University  to  real- 
ize the  maximum  in  energy  savings  and  provide  most 
employees  more  time  off  before  Christmas.  The  com- 
pensatory day  off  for  Christmas  will  be  used  for  work 
absences  on  Friday,  Dec.  23,  because  of  offices  and 
facilities  not  being  open  that  day. 

However,  any  individual  who  chooses  to  work 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so.  In  such  ii^tance,  temper- 
ature conditions  in  the  work  area  may  be  less  than 
ideal. 

Dec.  23  will  not  be  a  holiday.  If  an  employee 
works  that  day,  normal  nonholiday  pay  policies  will 
apply.  However,  if  an  ernployee  who  has  a  compen- 
satory day  coming  for  the  Dec.  25  holiday  works  on 
Dec.  23,  he  or  she  will  still  have  the  compensatory  day 
for  use  at  another  time. 

The  special  holiday  schedule  will  not  increase  the 
number  of  holidays  granted.  It  will  provide,  howev- 
er, a  generally  more  desirable  and  efficient  applica- 
tions of  the  time  off. 


In  keeping  with  this  schedule,  the  Payroll  Office 
has  announced  that  biweekly  payroll  checks  will  be 
distributed  on  Thursday,  Dec.  22  and  will  be  nego- 
tiable on  that  date.  Monthly  payroll  checks  will  be 
distributed  before  the  closedown  begins,  but  will  be 
dated  Friday,  Dec.  30,  and  will  not  be  negotiable 
before  then,  Automatic  deposit  to  checking 
accounts  will  not  occur  early. 

This  schedule  and  payroll  information  is  not 
applicable  for  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter, since  employees  there  earn  service  days  in  Heu 
of  the  extra  December  holidays. 

Questions  regarding  the  above  holiday  informa- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  college  or 
department  human  resources  representative,  or 
director  of  business  services  at  a  facility  away  from 
University  Park. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered  by  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Center: 

■  Practical  Tips  for  Business  Travelers  (PER  009) 
Designed  to  provide  employees  who  travel  with  a 
series  of  "useful  tips  for  business  trips."  Meets  Mon- 
day, Oct.  3,  2  to  4  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Flowcharting  in  Daily  Work  (CQI  020)  Provides 
l)asic   information    required    for   flowcharting   or 

process  mapping,  including  discussion  of  the  uses  of 
flowcharts  in  benchmarking,  incremental  improve- 
ment, and  re-engineering.  Meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  4, 
1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  An  Overview  of  CQI  (CQI  001)  Offers  an  inb-o- 
duction  to  the  philosophy  of  Continuous  QuaHty 
Improvement  (CQI).  Meets  Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  8:30 
to  11:30  a.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Persuasive  Business  Writing  (COM  015)  Pro- 
vides participants  with  strategies  for  creating  effec- 
tive persuasive  business  documents  such  as  propos- 
als, recommendation  reports,  and  correspondence 
with  internal  and  external  customers.  Meets 
Wednesdays,  Oct  5, 12, 19,  and  26,  2  to  4  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  $65. 

■  Leadership  Through  Teamwork  (PRO  021) 
Focuses  on  each  person's  role  within  their  own 
team,  and  how  to  become  positive  leaders  through 


teamwork.  Meets  Thursday,  Oct.  6,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  at  the  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center; 
cost:  $75. 

■  Career  Actualization  and  Life  Planning  (CAR 
004)  Designed  for  women  seeking  educational  and 
career  information  to  help  them  deal  with  changing 
life  and  work  circumstances.  Meets  Fridays,  Oct.  7 
and  21,  8:30  to  11:45  a.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  $65. 

■  Planning  and  Conducting  Productive  Meetings 
(PRO  016)  Provides  participants  with  practical 
skills  for  planning  and  organizing  meetings,  estab- 
lishing agendas,  and  conducting  productive  meet- 
ings. Meets  Friday,  Oct.  7,  1:15  to  4:45  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  $35. 

■  Using  ISIS  Aida  (ADC  Oil)  Designed  to  help 
participants  leam  how  to  extract  selected  informa- 
tion from  ISIS  using  the  appropriate  AIDA  and  to 
custom  print  reports  for  student  lists,  enrollment  fig- 
ures, retention  statistics,  and  instructional  activity 
data.  Meets  Friday,  Oct.  7,  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  in  116 
Wagner;  cost:  $40. 

■  Applying  Quality  Principles  (CQI  002)  Will  pro- 
vide the  skills  necessary  to  improve  daily  work 
processes.  Meets  Monday,  Oct.  10, 8:30  a.m.  to  noon 
in  319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Benchmarking  (CQI  003)  By  means  of  bench- 
marking, an  organization  can  determine  how  its  crit- 
ical processes  compare  with  the  best  in  its  class. 
Meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  11,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:   none. 

■  Self  -  Directed  Work  Teams  at  Penn  State:  A 
Panel  Overview  (PRO  034)  Designed  to  provide  an 
overview  of  self-directed  work  teams  (SDWT's) 
from  people  who  are  involved  with  Penn  State 
teams  at  various  levels  of  formation  and  function- 
ing. Meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  11, 10  a.m.  to  noon  in  101 
Kern;  cost:  none. 

■  Suriving  and  Thriving  in  a  Changing  Organiza- 
tion (PRO  031)  Provides  participants  with  an  over- 
all perspective  that  will  help  them  to  function  effec- 
tively in  today's  constantiy  changing  organizations. 
Meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  11,  8:30  to  11:45  a.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  $35. 

■  Violence  in  the  Workplace  (WEL  046)  Designed 
to  help  managers  and  supervisiors  assess  employee 
potential  for  acting  violently  in  the  workplace. 
Meets  Thursday,  Oct.  13,  1:15  to  4:45  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  none. 
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Delia  Reese  to  perform 

Grammy-nominated  gospel  singer 
Delia  Reese  will  present  "Some  of  My 
Best  Friends  Are  the  Blues"  at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  29,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

In  this  journey  through  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  blues,  Ms.  Reese  will 
sing  such  musical  standards  as  "Roll 
'em  Fete,"  "I  Got  It  Bad  And  That 
Ain't  Good,"  and  'Tain't  Nobody's 
Business  If  I  Do."  The  concert  will  fea- 
ture four  dancers,  as  well  as  a  four- 
piece  rhythm  section. 

Since  the  1950s,  Ms.  Reese  has 
recorded  more  than  25  albums  and 
appeared  in  almost  20  television 
shows,  earning  an  Emmy  nomination 
for  her  work  in  "Nightmare  in  Bad- 
ham  County."  In  addition,  she  was 
seen  in  the  feature  films  "Distin- 
guished Gentlemen"  and  "Harlem 
Nights,"  with  Eddie  Murphy. 

This  season,  she  appears  on  the 
new  CBS  series  "Touched  By  An 
Angel."  In  addition  to  acting,  she  cur- 
rently is  writing  songs,  both  for  herself 
and  other  performers. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  at  (814)  863-0255. 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 
is  offering  several  public  programs  in 
October: 

— A  trip  to  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary on  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  to  watch 
migrating  hawks.  Registration 
includes  an  introductory  program  on 
hawk  migration,  held  at  Shaver's 
Creek  the  evening  before  the  trip. 

—"128  Years  in  the  Water,"  a  his- 
tory of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Conunission,  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  16. 
The  program  will  include  information 
on  the  area's  native  fish  and  where  to 
find  them. 

In  addition,  Shaver's  Creek  will 
have  its  annual  Halloween  Trails 
again  this  year.  The  Haunted  Forest 
Trail  will  be  open  Friday  through  Sun- 
day evening,  Oct.  28  through  30,  and 
the  Children's  Magical  Trail  (with  a 
friendly,  not  frightening,  theme)  is 
open  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
Oct.  29  and  30.  Tickets  for 'both  trails 
must  be  purchased  in  advance. 

Volunteers  interested  in  helping 
with  the  Halloween  Trails  are  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  7  p.m.  Thursday, 
Oct.  6.  Interested  persons  also  are 
invited  to  help  carve  pumpkins  for  the 
trail  at  7  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  27.  In 
addition,  a  Halloween  Trail  Dress 


Rehearsal  will  be  held  at  7  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  26.  Civic  groups 
interested  in  having  their  members  be 
the  audience  for  this  reduced-rate  pro- 
gram should  contact  Shaver's  Creek. 
Fee  information  and  registration 
for  programs  are  available  by  calling 
Shaver's  Creek  at  (814)  863-2000  or 
(814)  667-3424.  Interested  persons  can 


will  be  equipped  with  computers, 
scanners,  and  printers  for  visitors  to 
participate  in  this  hands-on  experi- 

Guest  curator,  Joan  Truckenbrod, 
area  head  of  the  Art  and  Technology 
Department  at  the  School  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  will  present  a  lec- 
ture titled  "Elastic  Visions"  at  7  p.m. 
Monday,  Oct.  3,  in  the  Palmer  Muse- 
um's Lipcon  Auditorium.  She  will 
discuss  the  work  of  the  artists  who  she 
invited  to  participate  in  this  exhibit  as 
well  as  the  role  that  computers  are 
playing  in  contemporary  artisf  s  work. 
Immediately  following  the  lecture, 
there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  breeze- 
way  of  the  Visual  Arts  Building  adja- 
cent to  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

The  exhibit  will  travel  for  approxi- 
mately two  years  to  other  art  organiza- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  and  across  the 
nation.  Co-sponsors  for  this  exhibition 
are  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  on  the  Arts,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies 


In  the  oral  tradition 

El  Hadji  Papa  Bunka  Susso,  a  keeper  of  the  oral  tradition  from  The  Gambia,  is  shown  performing  on 
his  21-slringed  kora  in  a  classroom  in  Willard  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  He.  along  with 
his  cousin  Nakoyo  Susso,  will  hold  a  performance,  lecture  and  conversation  session  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday.  Oct.  6  in  the  HUB  Fishbowl.  py^^^^.  j^^^^^  ^ale 


also  call  either  number  to  receive  a 
free  copy  of  Shaver's  Creek's  seasonal 
program  guide. 

"Elastic  Visions" 

The  exhibit,  "Elastic  Visions"  opens 
Saturday,  Oct.  1,  and  continues 
through  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  the  ZoUer 
Gallery  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

"Elastic  Visions"  presents  art  creat- 
ed by  national  and  regional  artists 
who  use  the  computer  and  related 
equipment  as  a  tool  in  their  work. 

The  exhibit  consists  of  two  and 
three  dimensional  pieces,  small  instal- 
lations, and  equipment  on  loan  from 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  that  will  allow 
i  to  participate  in  creating  their 

I  artwork.  An  area  in  the  gallery 


and  the  School  of  Visual'Arts. 

Zoller  Gallery  is  part  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Visual  Arts.  Located  in  101  Visual 
Arts  Building,  the  gallery  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.;  n  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Saturday; 
noon  to  4  p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is 
free. 

Bassoon  recital 

Daryl  Durran,  associate  professor  of 
bassoon,  will  present  a  recital  of  music 
for  bassoon  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  3, 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Performing  with  him  will  be  Penn 
State  faculty  members  Steven  Smith, 
piano,  and  Susan  Boardman,  soprano. 
Also  performing  will  be  members  of 


the  Penn  State  Bassoon  Studio,  Lin- 
Lang  Su,  Katie  Jones  and  Sydney 
Rhodes. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Italian  arias 

School  of  Music  faculty  members  Nor- 
man Spivey,  baritone;  Tony  Leach, 
pianist,  and  Kim  Cook,  cello,  will  pre- 
sent a  recital  of  Italian  arias  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

TTie  program  will  include  Italian 
songs  and  arias  by  Caccini,  Paisiello, 
ToreUi,  Monteverdi  (Orfeo),  Gluck 
(Orfeo),  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Rossini. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Flute  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble,  under 
the  direction  of  Eileen  Yanison, 
instructor  in  flute,  will  perform  in  con- 
cert at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  6,  in 
the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  20-minute  concert  is  part 
of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series 
sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish. 

The  nine  members  of  the 
Hute  Ensemble  are  either  flute 
performance  majors  in  the 
School  of  Music  or  other  uni- 
versity students  who  take  flute 
lessons. 

The  audience  is  invited  to 
take  a  brown  bag  lunch  to  eat 
m  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkin- 
son Lounge  after  the  perfor- 
mance. Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided.  The  concert  is  free 
to  the  public. 

African  griots 

El  Hadji  Papa  Bunka  Susso 
and  his  cousin  Nakoyo  Susso, 
keepers  of  the  oral  tradition 
from  the  West  African  country 
of  The  Gambia,  will  hold  a 
performai]ce,  lecture,  and  con- 
versation session  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  6,  in  the  HUB 
Fishbowl  at  University  Park  as 
part  of  a  week-long  artistic 
residency  sponsored  by  the 
Comparative  Literature 
Department. 

Known  regionally  as  a  griot 
and  among  the  Mandinka 
people  as  a  jaU,  El  Hadji  Susso 
plays  the  21-striiTged  kora,  a  kind  of 
harp-lute,  and  has  been  a  featured 
musician  with  the  Detroit  and  Balti- 
more Symphony  Orchestras.  Both  he 
and  Nakoyo  Susso,  a  female  griot  or  gri- 
olte,  known  in  Mandinka  as  a  jali  muso, 
sing  songs  and  epics  in  their  language, 
followed  by  explanations  in  English  of 
their  verbal  art  and  social  functions. 

The  Sussos'  schedule  includes  visits 
to  many  classes  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, African  and  African  American 
Studies,  Women's  Studies,  History, 
French,  and  Music.  They  also  will  meet 
with  students  in  dormitories,  conduct  a 
public  workshop  on  how  to  play  the 
kora,  perform  for  the  Nommo  Dance 
Company,  visit  the  Park  Forest  Jimior 
High  School,  attend  a  reception  in  their 

See  "Arts"  on  page  10 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  September  29 

Campus  America  Tour,  HUB  Lawn.  Through 
Oct-  30. 

■  International  Programs,  9:30  a.m.,  222 
Boucke  BIdg.  Graham  H,  Jeffries  on 
-Health  in  the  Third  World:  A  Kenya  Expe- 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Saxophone  Quartet. 

Undergraduate  Education,  2:30  p.m.,  108 
Wartik  Lab,  Marcia  Baxter  Magolda  on 
"Use  of  Longitudinal,  Qualitative  Methods 
to  Asses  Learning  in  Academic  Majors." 
For  more  information,  call  863-1864. 

■  Spanish.  Italian  S  Portuguese,  7:30  p.m.. 

214  Boucke.  Sandra  Messinger  Cypess 
on  "After  La  Malinche:  Old  World  Para- 
digms. New  World  Masters." 

Center  for  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Delia  Reese.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Friday,  September  30 

WISE  Network  meeting.  1-5  p.m.,  301  HUB. 
Call  Wendy  Baker.  865-3342,  for  more 
information. 

■  Palmer  Museum  Lecture.  1:30  p.m., 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium.  Patrick 
McGrady  on  "French  Impressionism:  The 
Later  Years." 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319 
Walker  BIdg.  Sandra  Kehoe-Forutan  on 
"The  Role  of  Thursday  Island  in  the  Tor- 
res Strait  Island  of  Australia." 

■  International  Programs,  deadline  for  Stu- 
dent Fulbright  competition  is  5  p.m.  Com- 
pleted applications  should  be  delivered  to 
the  Undergraduate  Fellowship  Office,  312 
Wiliard. 

Saturday,  October  1 

Parent/Family  Weekend.  Festival  of  Cultures, 
Old  Main  Lawn. 

Shaver's  Creek  -  a  trip  to  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  to  watch  migrating  hawks. 
Registration  includes  an  introductory  pro- 
gram on  hawk  migration,  held  the  evening 
before  the  trip.  Call  863-2000. 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Tom  Morion  on  "Why 
Does  the  Palmer  Museum  Look  the  Way 
It  Does?" 

Synergy.  Schwab  Auditorium. 

lUlonday,  October  3 

University  Libraries.  9  a.m..  141  Computer 
BIdg.  File  Transfer  with  FTP  (IBM  Ver- 
sion). Also.  6:30  p.m..  102  Classroom 
BIdg.   InterNexus. 

School  of  Visual  Arts.  7  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium.  Joan  Truckenbrod,  "Elastic 
Visions,"  will  present  a  slide  lecture  on 
artists  she  selected  for  this  exhibit. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Daryl 
Durran.  bassoon. 

Tuesday,  October  4 

■  Palmer  Museum  Lecture,  7:30  p.m.. 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium.  George 
Mauner  on  "F6lix  Vallotton  and  the  Eccen- 
tric Mainstream  of  Swiss  Art." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Les  Mis6rables.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255.  Through  Oct. 
9. 

Bracken  Lecture.  8  p.m..  26  Hosier  BIdg. 
Winifred  Lutz  on  "Recent  Installations: 
Site  Integration  in  Time  and  Place." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Norman 
Spivey,  baritone:  Tony  Leach,  pianist,  and 
Kim  Cook,  cello,  presents  a  recital  of  Ital- 

Wednesday,  October  5 
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"Elastic  Visions" 

Art  created  by  national  and  regional  artists  who  u 


University  Women's  Club.  9:30  a.m.,  College 
Ave.  and  Allen  St.,  Walking  tour  of  cam- 
pus. 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon,  120 
Boucke  BIdg.  Connie  Matthews  on 
"National  Collegiate  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week:  Women  and  Addiction." 

COI  Benchmarking,  noon,  Alumni  Lounge, 
Old  Main.  David  Christy  on  "Relationship 
Between  Process  Benchmarking  and 
Comparative  Analysis." 

Graduate  Faculty  Annual  Meeting,  4  p.m., 
112  Kern  Graduate  Building.  David  A. 
Shirley  to  present  an  update  on  the  Report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Graduate  Education 
and  the  Implementation  Committee  on 
Graduate  Education  Initiatives. 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.  Using  Gopher  to  Borrow 
through  the  Internet. 

College  of  Education  Waterbury  Forum,  7:30 
p.m.  Kern  Aud.  Andrew  Rosson  on  "The 
Cultural  Politics  of  Nature." 

Thursday,  October  6 

Instructional  Development  Program,  11:45 
a.m.,  106  ASI  BIdg.  Larry  Spence  on 
"Assessing  and  Evaluating  Student  Learn- 
ing in  Collaborative  Classrooms."  To  reg- 
ister call  863-2599. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble. 

Center  for  Women  Students,  7  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  Sally  Greenberg  on 
"Hate  Crimes." 

Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m.  Volunteer  meeting  for 
those  interested  in  helping  with  the  Hal- 


loween Trails.  Call  863-2000.. 
■  Comparative  Literature,  7:30  p.m.,  HUB 
Fishbowl.  El  Hadji  Papa  Bunka  Susso 
and  Nakoyo  Susso,  keepers  of  the  oral 
tradition  from  the  West  African  country  of 
The  Gambia,  will  hold  a  performance,  lec- 
ture, and  conversation  session. 

Friday,  October  7 

Fall  Alumni  Weekend 

College  of  Education.  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
1994  Penn  State  Education  Summit. 
Crime  and  violence  in  the  schools,  inclu- 
sion, technology  in  education  and  total 
quality  management  are  among  the  topics 
on  the  agenda.  Conference  registration 
can  be  arranged  through  Judy  Hall,  863- 
5130. 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319 
Walker  BIdg.  Janice  Monk  on  "Finding 
Their  Place:  Women  in  American  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company.  8 
p.m..  Pavilion  Theatre.  Keely&DU,  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255.  Continues 
through  Oct.  15.  Reception  follows  in  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition."  Mon.-Fri,.  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri. .  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered."  Mon.-Fri..  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat-Sun.  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekegd  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 


"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds..  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk."  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun..  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  September  29 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robert 
J.  Birgeneau  on  "Quantum  Magnets  in 

Friday,  September  30 

Entomology.  11  a.m..  101  ASI  BIdg.  David 
Ferro  on  "Applying  Basic  Research  to 
Problems  iQ  Agriculture." 

Monday,  October  3 

Center  lor  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 3:30  p.m.,  113  Osmond  Lab.  Carlo 
Rovelli  on  "Time,  Thermodynamics  and 
Von  Neumann  Algebras." 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m..  339  Davey 
Lab.  Christoph  Quitmann  on  "Angle-  and 
Temperature  Dependence  of  the  Super- 
conducting Gap  in  Bi-2212  High-Temper- 
ature Superconductors  as  Seen  by  Angle 
Resolved  Photoemission." 

Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m..  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Jeremy  Klassen  on  "Exploring  a  Role  for 
Ca++  in  the  Control  of  Plant  Diseases 
Induced  by  Fungi." 

Tuesday,  October  4 

Science,  Technology  and  Society,  noon.  118 
Wiliard  BIdg.  Paul  Weisz  on  "Science, 
Technology  and  Society:  The  Missing 
Bridges." 

Chemical  Engineering,  3  p.m.,  140  Fenske 
Lab.  George  Andrews  on  "Educational 
Reform:      Do   We   Know   What   We're 

Chemistry.  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Paul 
A,  Bartlett  on  "Should  We  Try  to  Design 
Enzyme  Inhibitors  or  Just  Discover 
Them?" 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m..  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Diane  F.  Birt  on 
"Cancer  Prevention  by  Dietary  Energy 
Restriction.  Biochemical  Mechanisms." 

Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences,  4  p.m.. 
26  Hosier  BIdg.  Lynn  Waller  on  "Carbon 
and  Sulphur  Exchange  Dynamics 
Between  Modern  Self  Carbonates  and 
Sea  Water." 

Wednesday,  October  5 

Gerontology,  noon.  101  Health  &  Human 
Development  BIdg.  East.  Lori  Frank, 
James  Fluckey.  and  Janet  Wilmoth  on 
"Research  Ethics:  Panel  Discussion." 

Engineering  Science  and  Mechanics.  3:35 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Randall  M. 
German  on  "Activities  of  Powdered  Mate- 
rials Processing  Laboratory." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  A.  Slissenko  on  "On  the 
Complexity  of  Strategies  under  Two-Fold 
Uncertainty." 

Thursday,  October  6 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m..  301  Steidle.  Dan 
Carroll  on  "The  Technology  of  Self-Rein- 
forced Silicon  Nitride." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 1 1 :30  a.m..  208  Wiliard.  Fay  Dowker 
on  "On  the  Consistent  Histories  Interpre- 
tation of  Quantum  Mechanics." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab.  M.V. 
Klein    on    "Recent    Developments    in 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  10 
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Thanks  to  volunteers  like  Sandy  and  your  support,  the  United  Way  makes  a  difference  for  your 
Centre  Counly  neighbors.  Penn  State  faculty/staff  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  finan- 
cial contributions  on  which  the  United  Way  depends.  Please  give.  Wfith  yoo,  we  <an  moke  if  work. 
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honor,  and  be  interviewed  for  VVPSU's  Odyssey 
Through  Literature  Program. 

For  more  information,  contact  Thomas  Hale,  865- 


Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Ben  Hudson,  professor  of  history,  discusses  aspects  of 
Celtic  history  and  how  il  is  revealed  to  us  through  cen- 
turies-old literary  works,  on  the  next  episode  of 
Odyssey  Through  Literature.  Using  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth,  Dr.  Hudson  shows  how  often  'legend  trans- 
forms history"  and,  more  surprisingly,  "history  trans- 
forms legend  into  something  greater  than  the  legend." 

Dr.  Hudson  reveals  to  host  Leonard  Rubinstein 
how  "legends  and  sagas  and  poems"  are  frequently 
used  as  "markers,"  pointing  historians  in  the  right 
direction. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  produced  as  a  con- 


tinuing education  service  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature  in  the  audio  studios  of  WPSX-TV.  It 
airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Ogontz 

The  art  of  six  emigres  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  — 
including  many  new,  never-seen  works  —  are  on  dis- 
play at  the  Penn  Stale  Ogontz  Campus  until  Oct.  30. 

The  exhibit  offers  a  first-hand  look  at  the  work  of 
several  well-known  artists  from  the  Soviet  Union,  all  of 
whom  are  recent  emigres  now  living  in  Philadelphia. 
Most  overcame  great  odds  to  create  their  art,  dealing 
with  obstacles  from  censorship  to  having  little  access  to 
paint,  paper  aiTd  tools. 

Regular  exhibit  hours  through  Oct.  30  are  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday;  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Fri- 
days. For  additional  information,  call  881-7368. 


Calendar 

continued  from  page  9 

Cuprate  High  Tc  superconductivity." 
Architectural  Engineering,  3:45  p.m..  22  Dieke  BIdg. 

Albert  A.  Dorman  on  "Arctiitectural  and  Engineering 

Managers:  Who  Needs  Them?" 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  302  Pond 

Lab,    Urs  Von  Matt  on  "Rounding  Errors  in  Solving 

Block  Hessenberg  Systems." 
The  Leonhard  Center  Leadership  Seminar,  4  p.m.,  123 

EE  East.    Michael  Brunner  on  "Leadership  as  Ser- 


Frlday,  October  7 

University  Libraries  Seminar,  1 0  a.m.,  402  Tower  Room. 

Central  Pattee  Library. 
Entomology,  11  a.m.,  101  ASI  BIdg.    Mark  Whalon  on 

"Bt  Resistance  in  Colorado  Potato  Beetles." 
Sunday,  October  9 

■  Latin  American  Event,  Ricardo  Viera  on  "Caribbean 

Literature  and  Art.  Time  and  place  to  be  announced. 
Also  Oct.  10,  3  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Ricardo  Viera  on  "Latin  American  Photography  from 
Cuba.  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico."  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Micaela  Amato  at  865-0444, 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  September  27 

Separation  and  Purification  Strategies  tor  Biotechnolo- 
gy Products.  10  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  Sept.  30. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Fortieth  Annual  Graduate  Accounting  Conference,  130 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through 
Sept.  30. 

Pennsylvania  Parking  Association,  80  attendees,  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Sept.  30. 

Thursday,  September  29 

State  Tax  Seminar,  60  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon. 

Friday,  September  30 

■  Crosscurrents:   African  Americans,  Africa,  and  Ger- 

many in  the  Modern  W/orld,  100  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon,  Through  Oct.  1. 

Sunday,  October  2 

Human  Resource  Management  Program,  35  attendees, 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Oct.  14. 

Monday,  October  3 

Monoclonal  Antibody  Purificaiton,  1 0  attendees,  The  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  Through  Oct.  6. 

Financial  Analysis  for  Strategic  Management  Program, 
25  attendees,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Oct. 
13. 

Tuesday,  October  4 

Visible  Emissions  Training.  40  attendees,  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  5. 

Thursday,  October  6 

■  PaCIE  and  International  Education:  The  Next  25 
Years."  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Friday,  October  7 

The  Rural  Elderly:  Improving  Lite  Through  Nutrition, 
175  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon. 

1994  Education  Summit,  150  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Scanitcon.  Through  Oct.  8. 

Sunday,  October  9 

Northeast  Sixty  Group,  40  attendees,  Days  Inn  Penn 
State.  Through  Oct.  10. 

Engineer/Scientist  as  Manager  Program,  35  attendees. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Oct,  21. 

Exhibits 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

Cara  Judea  Alhadeff's  "Controversial  Color  Photogra- 
phy Exhibit."  Through  Oct,  23. 

HUB  Formal  Gallery: 

"My  Sister  Renee,"  by  painter  Beverly  Mclver.  Through 
Oct.  8. 

HUB  Art  Alley: 

The  Mifflin  Juniata  Art  League  will  feature  a  large  cross- 
seclion  of  local  artists  and  various  art  forms,  includ- 
ing photography,  drawing  and  painting.  Through 
Oct.  23. 

Kern  Art  Gallery: 

Navajo  sand  paintings  by  artist  Storm  Begay.  Through 
Oct.  23. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Beryl  Barr-Sharrar:  Lyrical  Landscapes,"  Oct,  1-2. 


Focus  On 
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aking  a  comeback  in  Puerto  Rico 


After  Hurricane  Hugo  stormed  through  in  1989,  bats  begin  their  own  recovery  and  help  the  ecosystem  bounce  back 


B 

forest. 


ats  in  Puerto  Rico's  rain  forest  have  finally 
returned  to  pre-Hurricane  Hugo  numbers 
almost  five  years  after  the  storm  flattened  the 


Bats  make  up  about  75  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's 
native  mammals.  Their  seed-eating  or  nectar-sipping 
helps  spread  many  of  the  island's  plants,  especiaUy  in 
the  rain  forest. 

"We  now  have  a  better  idea  of  how  the  ecosys- 
tem, and  a  major  part  of  it,  operates  and  restores 
itself,"  Michael  Gannon,  assistant  professor  of  biolo- 
gy at  Penn  State's  Altoona  Campus,  said.  "The  study 
may  show  us  how  to  promote  recovery  of  unique 
areas  devastated  by  natural  or  man-made  disasters." 

Dr.  Gannon  studied  the  bats  with  Michael  WiUig, 
professor  of  biology  at  Texas  Tech  University. 

Seven  years  of  ongoing  research,  using  nets  and 
radio  telemetry,  allowed  Drs.  Garmon  and  Willig  to 
study  what  happened  to  bats  after  Hurricane  Hugo 
blasted  the  Caribbean  National  Forest  in  September 
1989.  Their  study  took  place  primarily  in  the  tabonu- 
co  rain  forest,  located  on  lower  mountain  slopes. 

After  the  hurricane,  the  researchers  found  num- 
bers of  the  greater  Antillean  long-tongued  bat  actual- 
ly rose  slightly.  The  bat  is  distributed  aaoss  part  of 
the  Caribbean  and  is  common  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  feeds 
mostly  on  flower  nectar. 

"The  greater  Antillean  long-tongued  bat  appeared 
positively  affected  by  Hurricane  Hugo,"  Dr.  Gannon 
said.  "This  relative  increase  was  mostly  due  to  a 
decrease  in  other  dominant  bat  species.  In  part,  a 
small  inaease  in  numbers  of  the  bat  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  large,  rapid  jump  in  flowering  plants  in  the 
post-storm  open  forest  understory." 

In  contrast,  the  1989  storm  led  to  a  two-year 
severe  drop  in  the  Jamaican  fruit  bat  population.  This 
widely  distributed  manunal  was  plenHful  in  both 
numbers  and  density  among  bats  in  the  pre-Hugo 
rain  forest.  By  1991,  the  bat  had  returned  to  its  previ- 
ous population  levels. 

"This  bat  is  a  strong  flier  that  moves  large  dis- 
tances, so  its  reduced  numbers  may  reflect  movement 
of  bats  after  the  storm  to  less  affected  areas  of  the 
island,"  Dr.  Garmon  said. 

The  red  fig-eating  bat,  which  is  poorly  known  and 
rare  in  scientific  collections,  took  the  storm's  longest- 
term  hit,  decHning  to  about  30  percent  of  pre-hurri- 
cane  levels.  It  has  only  begun  to  recover  in  the  past 
year. 

Dr.  Gannon  thinks  the  weaker-flying  bat  couldn't 
disperse  out  of  the  tabonuco  rain  forest  after  the 
storm. 

"Factors  accounting  for  the  red  fig-eating  baf  s 
gradual  decline  include  a  limited  foraging  and  home 
range,  decreased  availability  of  fruit,  and  increased 
exposure  to  high  temperatures,  rain  and  wind  at 
roost  sites  in  trees,"  he  said. 

Hurricane  Hugo  also  quashed  the  red  fig-eating 
baf  s  potential  to  reproduce.  Few  post-storm  females 
were  pregnant  or  lactating,  while  the  juvenile  portion 
of  the  bats  dropped  from  40  percent  to  17  percent 
right  after  the  storm,  with  no  young  found  between 
1991  and  1993. 

"Only  since  last  year  have  red  fig-eating  bats 
come  back  strongly,"  Dr.  Gannon  said.  "Juvenile 
numbers  are  up  again  and  so  are  total  numbers, 
ahnost  five  years  since  the  hurricane. 

"It  appears  the  red  fig-eating  bat  is  sensitive  to 
natural  or  man-made  disasters.  The  bat  appears 
restricted  to  this  forest  Ufe  zone,  suggesdng  that 
immigration  from  surrounding  areas  cannot  counter- 
mand a  decline." 


The  red  fig-eating  bat  (  Stenoderma  rufum  ),  a  rare 
specimen,  took  the  hardest  hit  from  Hurrican  Hugo. 


Photo:  Lani  Bloomer 

Dr.  Gannon  said  the  baf  s  localized  occurrence, 
post-storm  decline  in  density  and  dramatic  loss  of 
juvenile  suggest  the  species  may  be  in  danger  of 
extirpation  or  destruction  after  a  large-scale  distur- 
bance. 

All  three  species  had  to  work  harder  after  the 
storm. 

Radio  telemehry  indicated  the  foraging  and  home 
range  size  of  bats  grew  five  times  larger  post-Hugo, 
slowly  receding  in  size  over  two  years. 

"The  bats  went  farther  to  find  food,  not  spending 
much  time  in  one  space,"  Dr.  Gannon  said.  "Direct- 
ly after  an  intense  hurricane,  time  and  energy  costs 
of  foraging  for  bats  may  be  greatly  elevated  over 
pre-hurricane  situations." 

Hurricanes  are  random  events,  but  occur  in  the 
Caribbean  National  Forest,  on  average,  every  60 
years. 

"As  such,  they  appear  to  be  a  major  structuring 
agent  of  this  ecosystem,"  Dr.  Gannon  said. 

Until  now,  scientists  didn't  know  how  hurri- 
canes affected  bat  populations,  or  what  role  bats 
played  in  recovery  of  the  forest. 

Because  bats  are  key  species  of  seed  dispersal 
and  pollination  in  the  tropics,  ecologists  thiiUc  a  dis- 
ruption in  their  populations  can  have  a  large  impact 
on  the  distribution  and  genetic  structure  of  local 

"Absence  of  the  Jamaican  fruit-eating  bat  from 
the  tabonuco  rain  forest  immediately  after  the  hurri- 
cane suggests  the  red  fig-eating  bat  may  initially 


Michael  Gannon  walking  through  his  living  labora- 
tory, the  Luquillo  Experimental  Forest  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

play  a  critical  role  in  recovery  as  the  single  bat  dis- 
persal agent  of  some  early  successional  plants,"  Dr. 
Gannon  said. 

In  Puerto  Rico's  tabonuco  rain  forest,  the  red  fig- 
eating  bat  appears  to  be  the  only  disperser  of  the 
locally  common  Ausubo  tree,  he  said. 

"Extirpation  of  the  red  fig-eating  bat  could  have 
long-term  and  far-reaching  adverse  effects  on  the  life 
history  of  this  tree  species,"  he  said. 

"A  species  seemingly  as  insignificant  as  a  hat  can 
have  a  big  effect  on  a  region  and  on  people's  lives. 
By  understanding  interactions  among  species  we 
learn  more  about  an  ecosystem.  It  appears  that  the 
way  things  are  tied  together,  if  we  take  enough  little 
pieces  out,  a  whole  ecosystem  can  crumble." 

—  Scott  Turner 
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Smeal  College  honors  Alumni  Fellows  tonight 


Smeal  College  graduates  Samuel  I.  Sidewater  and 
William  A.  Donan  this  week  will  be  honored  as 
Penn  State  Alumni  Fellows  in  ceremonies  to  be  held 
at  5:30  tonight  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

Mr.  Sidewater  (BS  '59)  is  executive  vice  president 
of  new  business  development  with  Charming 
Shoppes  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Bensalem,  Pa.  Mr. 
Donan  (BS  68)  is  president  of  the  Clinical  Alterna- 
tive Site  Division  of  Baxter  Healthcare  Corporation, 
Deerfield,  111. 

President  Thomas  will  present  both  with  the  tra- 
ditional Alumni  Fellow  medalUon  tonight.  On  Fri- 
day, Sept,  30,  they  will  share  their  business  experi- 
ence and  know-hov/  with  Smeal  College  students  in 
lectures  and  classroom  meetings. 

Mr.  Sidewater  currently  is  leading  Charming 
Shoppes'  expansion  into  the  shoe  and  men's  cloth- 
ing markets.  Through  over  1,300  Fashion  Bug  and 
Fashion  Bug  Plus  clothing  stores  coast  to  coast. 
Charming  Shoppes  is  a  $1.2  billion  business  found- 
ed by  Mr.  Sidewater's  father,  Morris,  in  the  1940s. 
The  firm  is  known  as  a  forerunner  in  the  use  of  com- 
puter information  systems. 


Samuel  I.  Sidewater      William  A.  Donan 


He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association  and  a  longtime  supporter  of  Penn  State, 
having  helped  establish  the  Chair  in  Jewish  Studies 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  activated  during 
the  1992-93  academic  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
University's  National  Development  Council  and  of 
the  Libraries  Campaign. 


He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Textiles  and  supports  public  service  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  through  his  leadership  in  the  Morris  and 
Evelyn  Sidewater  Foundation. 

Mr.  Donan  began  his  career  with  Baxter  Health- 
care, now  a  $9  billion  firm,  in  1973  as  a  sales  repre- 
sentative and  subsequently  rose  through  the  corpo- 
rate ranks  to  his  current  position.  The  firm  is  an 
international  leader  in  the  manufacture  and  distrib- 
ution of  hospital-based  medical  products  and 
devices. 

He  is  very  active  in  The  Smeal  College  and  has 
been  in  great  demand  as  a  classroom  lecbarer  and 
participant  in  the  MBA  Executive  Interaction  and 
student  Mentoring  Day  programs. 

He  is  a  two-term  member  of  the  college's  Alum- 
ni Society  Board  of  Directors,  beginning  in  1990,  and 
has  served  as  chair  of  the  board's  membership  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  he  has  served  as  Baxter  Health- 
care's corporate  recruiting  Haison  with  Penn  State 
for  many  years  and  has  organized  a  program  using 
corporate  contacts  for  gifts  to  the  University. 
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Faculty/Staff  Health 
Promotion 

A  partial  list  of  health  promotion 
programs  to  be  offered  in  the 
weeks  to  come  is  included  below. 
A  complete  list  of  all  programs 
can  be  seen  in  the  newly  designed 
Healthy  Happenings  brochure 
and  in  the  HRDC  Course  Catalog. 

■  Enlightening  Lunches 
Noon  to  1  p.m.,  110  Living  Center 
Henderson  Building.  Cost:  Free 

■  WJiat's  Up  Doc?  (part  1) 
Sept.  29  Learn  skills  to  become  an 
effective  communicator  with  your 
physician  and  take  part  in  every 
medical  decision.  Suggestions  on 
finding  the  right  physician  for 
you  and  your  family  also  wiD  be 
discussed. 

■  Whafs  Up  Doc?  {part  2) 
Oct.  13  Part  two  of  this  series 
focuses  on  consumerism  and 
healthcare.  Learn  skills  to  cut 
costs  not  quality  with  your 
healthcare  and  understand  your 
rights  as  a  patient. 

■  Your  Home  Health  Center 
Oct.  27  Attend  this  program  to 
help  you  and  your  family  get 
quality  health  care  at  home.  Dis- 
cussion will  include  having  the 
right  medicines,  supplies  and 
resources  in  your  home  for  basic 
first  aid- 


A  regular  column 

provided  by  the  Office  of 

Human  Resources 


Other  Healthy  Happenings 

("Shared  Time  programs) 

■  *Fresh  Start  Smoking  Cessa- 
tion This  straight-forward  quit 
smoking  program  offered  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  helps 
participants  deal  with  smoking  as 
a  chemical  addiction,  a  habit  and 
a  psychological  dependency. 
Each  section  meets  for  four  ses- 

SEC.l  Oct.  10, 12, 17, 19 
Mon/Wed  12:30-2  p.m. 

Room  4  Eisenhower  Parking  Deck 
SECl  Nov.  1,3,8, 10 
Tues/Thurs  12:30-2  p.m. 

410  Rider  Building 
Cost:  Free 

■  *Cart  Smart  Shopping  Tour 
Take  the  tour  with  a  trained  facil- 
itator from  the  American  Heart 
Association  to  help  find  the  lower 
fat  choices  in  each  aisle  of  a  local 
supermarket  and  discuss  food 
marketing  techiuques. 

SEC.  1  Oct.  11     Tuesday      4:30- 

5:45  p.m. 

SEC.  2  Oct.  18    Tuesday     4:30- 

5:45  p.m. 

Bi-Lo  Food  Market,  1659  North 

Atherton  St. 

To  register  for  the  above 
courses  call  or  e-mail  Jan  Haw- 
baker,  (]QH3)  at  865-3085.  You 
also  may  complete  the  registra- 
tion form  in  the  Healthy  Happen- 
ings brochure  or  HRDC  Course 
Catalog.  Forward,  with  payment, 
if  applicable,  to  Faculty/Staff 
Health  Promotion,  Box  3,  Rider 
Building.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Penn  State  unless  oth- 
erwise noted. 


Statistical  Consulting  Center  can  lend 
expertise  to  faculty,  staff  and  students 

The  Statistical  Consulting  Center  (SCO,  a  team  of  faculty,  staff  and  graduate  students  in 
the  Department  of  Statistics  with  expertise  in  statistical  methodology  and  appHcations,  is 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  work  v^dtii  University  faculty,  staff,  administrators  and  gradu- 
ate students. 

For  feculty,  the  center  can  provide  up  to  two  meetings,  free  of  charge,  for  research  pro- 
jects originating  at  Perm  State.  The  objective  of  these  meetings  is  to  provide  short-term 
advice  for  your  immediate  statistical  needs  while  exploring  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
longer-term  association.  In  addition,  a  priority  of  the  center  is  to  stay  flexible  to  accom- 
modate the  diversity  of  research  activity. 

For  graduate  students,  the  center  offers  two  free  meetings  for  research  duectly  relat- 
ed to  a  master's  or  Ph.D.  degree  to  be  conferred  by  Penn  State.  The  assigned  consultant  is 
a  statistics  graduate  student  enrolled  in  Stat  580,  the  Statistical  Consulting  Practicum.  Con- 
sulting for  graduate  students  is  mainly  avciilable  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

If  you  feel  you  need  the  resources  of  the  SCC,  contact  the  center  at  863-0281  or  at 
psuscc@f)su vm.psu.edu  for  a  "Request  for  Consulting"  form.  A  request  form  also  is  avail- 
able in  323  Classroom  Building.  For  quickest  service,  the  Request  Form  is  now  available 
on  PSUVM.  Just  type  STATCONS  at  the  ready  prompt  to  fill  one  out  interactively. 

Once  the  completed  form  is  received,  an  appointment  will  be  scheduled. 


Obituaries 


Joseph  C.  Foster,  retired  assistant  professor  of  French  at  the  Perm  State  McKeesport 
Campus,  died  Aug.  11  at  the  age  of  78.  He  joined  the  campus  faculty  Sept.  1, 1959, 
and  retired  June  30, 1981. 

Frances  M.  Jones,  baker,  Nittany  Lion  Inn;  from  July  2, 1958,  until  retirement  Feb.  3, 
1973;  died  Aug.  20  at  the  age  of  83. 

Arnold  G.  Lueck,  extension  agent,  Lancaster  County;  from  March  16, 1961,  until  his 
retirement  Dec.  21, 1986;  died  Aug.  28  at  the  age  of  78, 


Parting 


Lab  technician  retires 

Leon  P.  Fetterolf,  electronics  and  laboratory  technician,  has  retired  after  36 
years  of  University  service. 

Mr.  Fetterolf  was  responsible  for  analyzing  malfunctions  and  proposing 
solutions  for  repairs  in  electronic  equipment.  He  also  conducted  compati- 
bility test  programs  on  computer  and  interface  equipment  and  determined 
the  validity  of  data  acquired  by  computer  data  acquisition  systems. 

A  former  radar  operator  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  he  spent  16  years  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  aerospace  engineering,  maintaining  the  electronic  equip- 
ment in  all  of  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering  laboratories. 

Mr.  Fetterolf  resides  in  Millheim  with  his  wife,  Eleanor.  The  couple  has 
two  children. 
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Appointments 


Assistant  vice  president  for 
Business  Services  named 

Betty  Roberts,  former  director  of  business  : 
for  the  University  of  Missouri  Systen:i  Administra- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  vice  president  for 
business  services. 

in  her  new  position,  she  will  direct  the  overall 
operations  of  the  Business  Services  units;  formulate, 
in  close  association  with  academic  and  support 
units,  a  strategic  plan  for  Business  Services;  develop 
and  administer  the  annual  operating  budgets,  and 
provide  direction  and  support  for  units  in  the  prac- 
tice of  continuous  quality  improvement. 

"We  are  pleased  that  Dr.  Roberts  has  joined  the 
Penn  State  staff,  James  M.  Wagner,  vice  president 
for  business  and  operations,  said.  "We  believe  that, 
with  her  background  and  experience,  she  will  pro- 
vide excellent  leadership  for  Business  Services." 

A  graduate  of  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville, 
Tenn.,  Dr.  Roberts  received  an  M.Ed,  degree  in  ele- 
mentary education  from  the  University  of  Louisville, 
and  Ed.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  higher  and  adult 
education  from  the  University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia. 

She  served  as  coordinator /counselor  of  minori- 
ty student  programs  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  and  later  was  a  management  analylst  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administrative 
Affairs. 

She  has  held  a  number  of  positions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  System,  including  assistant  to  the 
assistant  vice  president  for  computing  and  informa- 
tion technology;  manager  of  communication  and 
documentation  services. 
Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Technology,  and 
management  associate. 
Administrative  Affairs. 

She  has  been  direc- 
tor of  Business  Services 
since  1990  and  coordi- 
nator of  Total  Quality 
Management  since  1992. 

At  the  University  of 
Missouri,    Dr.    Roberts 
has  served  on  numerous 
task  forces  and  spoken 
at  campus  and  commu- 
nity events.  Her  quality 
management     continu- 
ing education  activities 
include    the    planning    Betty  Roberts 
and  facilitation  of  insti- 
tutional     training      for 
management  staff  designed  to  create 
of  Total  Quality  and  participation  in  a  number  of 
training  programs  related  to  TQM. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Training 
Committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Quality  Insti- 
tute and  is  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  TQM 
In  Higher  Education. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  received  several  community  and 
professional  service  awards,  including  Outstanding 
Young  Women  of  America,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Com- 
munity Achievement  Award,  and  the  Outstanding 
Leadership  Award  from  the  Columbia,  Mo.,  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Organization. 

In  1990,  she  was  selected  to  attend  the  National 
Institute  for  Leadership  Development  "Leadership 
for  a  New  Century,"  sponsored  by  Arizona  State 
University  and  the  National  Institute  for  Leadership 
Development. 

Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  gets  new  liead 

Gordon  W.  Blood  has  been  named  head  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  Disorders  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development. 

Dr.  Blood,  professor  of  communication  disor- 


ders, came  to  Penn  State  in  1985  as  an  associate  pro- 
fessor and  coordinator  of  graduate  clinical  extern- 


?  1990  he  has  been  the 
v-charge. 


Gordon  Blood 


I  the  department; 
department's  professor-ii 

His  research  focuses 
on  the  psychosocial  cop- 
ing and  adjustment  of 
people  with  throat  can- 
cer, stress  reactions  in 
people  who  stutter, 
and  swallowing  and 
communication  prob- 
lems of  stroke  patients. 

In  1987  he  was  one 
of  45  outstanding  Amer- 
ican professionals 
named  to  the  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg Foundation's 
National  Fellowship 
Program.  He  also  has 
been  awarded  the  Eli 
Lilly  Fellowship  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching, 
and  elected  to  Who's 
Who  in  the  Midwest,  South,  and  Southwest. 

Dr.  Blood  has  served  on  a  National  Institutes  of 
Health  study  section  on  the  efficacy  of  treatments  for 
people  who  stutter.  A  Fellow  of  the  American 
Speech-Language-Hearing  Association,  he  coordi- 
nates the  ASLHA's  stuttering  division  and  is  chair 
and  coordinator  of  the  Special  Interest  Group  for 
Fluency  and  Fluency  Disorders. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  he  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Miami  University  in  Ohio  and  Radford  Uni- 
versity in  Virginia.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  was  chief 
speech  pathologist  at  a  cleft  palate  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter in  Ohio. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  communication 
sciences  and  education  from  State  University  of  New 
York  College  at  Buffalo,  and  a  master's  and  doctor- 
ate in  speech  pathology  rehabilitation  counseling 
from  Bowling  Green  State  University. 

Aiientown  Campus  adds  two 

Catherine  Heydt  and  David  Longenbach,  VISTA 
(Volunteers  in  Service  to  America)  volunteers,  have 
joined  the  staff  at  the  Penn  State  Aiientown  Campus. 

They  will  work  with  the  campus'  youth  enrich- 
ment programs.  The  campus  is  addressing  the  aca- 
demic needs  of  at-risk  students  in  the,  Lehigh  Valley 
through  the  Youth  Enrichment  Partnership  2000, 
Academic  Enrichment  Program  for  High  School  Stu- 
dents, and  the  Summer  Youth  Service  Corps  spon- 
sored by  the  Private  Industry  Council. 

In  addition,  the  campus  works  with  more  than 
400  sbidents  through  ALPO  Petfoods,  Inc.  KAPOW 
(Kids  and  the  Power  of  Work)  Program.  A  number 
of  corporations,  community-based  organizations, 
government  agencies,  and  school  districts  have 
joined  with  the  Penn  State  Aiientown  Campus  in  an 
effort  to  provide  the  academic  programming. 

Ms.  Heydt  has  several  years  of  experience  as  a 
child-care  provider,  caseworker  assistant,  and  out- 
reach worker.  She  is  pursuing  college  credits  in  the 
social  work  field.  At  Penn  State  her  primary  respon- 
sibility is  serving  as  the  liaison  for  the  KAPOW  pro- 
gram at  Roosevelt  Elementary  School  in  Aiientown. 

Mr.  Longenbach,  a  1992  Penn  State  graduate 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  history,  is  pursuing 
his  graduate  degree  in  history  at  Villanova  Univer- 
sity. His  VISTA  responsibilities  include  supervising 
several  off-site  tutoring  programs  and  assisting  with 
academic  youth  enrichment  programs. 

VISTA  is  a  full-time  year-long  volunteer  pro- 
gram open  to  people  18  and  older  who  wish  to  make 
a  commitment  to  increase  the  capability  of  low- 
income  people  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their 
own  lives. 


Six  named  to  new  center  at 
Belirend 

Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  has  named  six 
administrators  and  researchers  to  the  college's  new 
federal  Plastics  Technology  Deployment  Center 
(PTDC). 

The  PTDC,  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Cleve- 
land Advancement  Manufacturing  Program  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  result  of  a  $2.86  million  fed- 
eral grant  awarded  to  Penn  State-Behrend  last  win- 
ter. The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  enhance  the 
region's  manufacturing  base  by  increasing  produc- 
tivity, sales,  exports,  and  jobs  for  plastics  manufac- 
turers in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  northeast- 
em  Ohio. 

New  to  the  PTDC  are:  William  J.  Roche,  direc- 
tor; Lucy  A.  Dzeskiewicz,  Charles  A.  Lang, 
Jonathan  A,  Meckley,  and  John  D.  Ralston, 
research  assistants,  and  Lawrence  E.  Partch,  PEN- 
NTAP  technical  application  engineer. 

Mr.  Roche  is  the  former  director  and  president  of 
KRI  in  Meadville.  Prior  to  that,  he  worked  with  Erie 
Plastics  Corporation  in  Corry  for  15  years,  rising 
from  production  engineer  to  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  engineering.  He  serves  as  president  of  the 
Corry  Area  School  District  School  Board,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Erie  County  Technical  Institute  cur- 
riculum committee.  He  holds  a  B.S.  in  business 
administration  from  John  Carroll  University. 

Ms.  Dzeskiewicz  is  currently  pursuing  her 
M.B.A.  at  Penn  State-Behrend.  She  was  the  first 
woman  ever  to  receive  a  B.S.  in  plastics  engineering 
technology  from  the  college,  and  also  holds  both 
associate  and  bachelor's  degrees  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering technology  from  Gannon  University.  She 
previously  worked  as  a  quaUty  assurance  technician 
at  Johnson  Controls,  Inc.,  and  as  a  senior  research 
associate  at  Penn  State-Behrend's  Plastics  Technical 
Center. 

Mr.  Lang  most  recently  served  as  a  project  engi- 
neer at  Clastic  Corp.  in  Jefferson,  Ohio.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  a  senior  project  manager  at  Molded  Fiber- 
glass Company  in  Union  City.  He  received  his  B.S. 
in  mechanical  engineering  technology  from  Gannon 
University,  and  currently  is  a  candidate  for  a  B.S.  in 
plastics  engineering  technology  at  Penn  State- 
Behrend. 

Mr.  Meckley  is  the  former  design  engineer  and 
co-owner  of  Innovative  Design  Services,  Inc.,  where 
he  focused  on  computer-aided  engineering  services 
geared  to  the  plastics  industry.  He  previously 
worked  as  a  research  technologist  at  the  Penn  State- 
Behrend  Plastics  Technical  Center.  He  is  completing 
his  thesis  as  a  candidate  for  an  M.S.  in  plastics  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Low- 
ell. He  has  a  B.S.  in  plastics  engineering  technology 
and  both  associate  and  bachelor's  degrees  in 
mechanical  engineering  technology  from  Penn  State- 
Behrend. 

Mr.  Ralston  is  a  1991  graduate  of  Penn  State- 
Behrend,  where  he  received  a  B.S.  in  plastics  engi- 
neering technology.  He  also  holds  an  associate 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  technology  from 
the  college.  He  worked  as  a  lab  technician  for  John- 
son Control,  Inc.  and  interned  with  Trucklite,  Inc. 

The  four  research  assistants  will  work  with 
senior  research  technologist  Jason  Williams,  who 
has  been  with  the  college  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Partch  has  spent  the  past  eight  years  as  an 
automation  engineer  with  Erie  Plastics  Corp.  Prior 
to  that,  he  managed  the  company's  technical  service 
department.  He  received  an  associate  degree  in  elec- 
trical technology  from  Williamsport  Area  Commu- 
nity College. 
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MOC  Open  House 

In  conjunction  with  Parents  &  Families  Weekend,  the  Micro- 
computer Order  Center  {MOO  will  hold  an  Open  House  in 
the  Systems  Evaluation  Lab,  12  Willard  Building,  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Sept.  30,  and  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  1. 
Vendors,  as  well  as  the  MOC  consultants,  will  be  there  to  pro- 
vide expert  advice  on  the  hardware  and  software  available  at 
the  MOC.  Door  prizes  will  be  given  away,  and  refreshments 
will  be  served. 

MOC  Site  License  Program 

The  MOC  offers  a  large  range  of  site  licensed  software  options 
to  University  departments.  Site  licensed  programs  have  the 
same  capabilities  as  the  original  boxed  software.  Stretch  your 
department's  budget  dollars  by  purchasing  only  the  parts  of 
a  software  package  which  are  needed.  For  example,  save 
money  by  buying  only  one  set  of  documentation  with  as 
many  application  licenses  as  you  need.  Savings  increase  with 
each  license  copy. 

Some  comparisons  from  the  MOC  offered  to  departments: 


WordPerfect  for  Windows 


Microsoft  Office  for  Mac 


Box  of  Software 

$107.67 

Box  of  Software 

$119.05 

VS. 

VS. 

Site  License  w/  Disks 

S47,60 

Site  License  w.  Disks 

$71 .66 

Site  License  only 

$23.00 

Site  License  only 

$38.42 

Documentation 

$33.64 

Documentation 

$134.03 

Maintenance  Fee 

$12.50 

Upgrade 

$12.50 

The  combination  of  licenses,  documentation,  upgrades, 
and  maintenance  agreements  for  your  office  depends  on  your 
needs  and  existing  software.  The  MOC  marketing  consultants 
can  help  you  determine  what  is  right  for  your  department. 
Site  licenses  from  the  following  companies  are  currently 
offered  by  the  MOC  for  Departmental  Purchase  Only 
through  IBIS:  Apple  Software,  Asymetrix,  Calris  CAP  Program, 
FTP  Software,  Microsoft.  SAS,  SPSS.  WordPerfect  CAP  Program, 
StatSoft  Statistica,  Lotus,  Macromedia,  Wolfram  Malhematica, 
Hummingbird,  Systat. 

Personal  purchase- of  site  licensed  software  also  is  avail- 
able. Regulations  on  the  purchase  of  a  site  license  depend  on 
the  licensing  company.  Some  site  licensed  software  are 
restricted  to  departments,  faculty,  staff  and/or  students  for 
purchase. 

Site  licenses  from  the  following  companies  are  currently 
offered  by  the  MOC  for  Faculty  and  Staff  only  for  personal 
use:  StatSoft,  Lotus,  Macromedia,  Wolfram  Mathematica,  Hum- 
mingbird, Systat. 

A  complete  price  list  of  site  licenses  that  the  MOC  offers  is 
now  available.  For  more  information  or  to  place  an  order, 
contact  the  Microcomputer  Order  Center,  12  Willard  Building, 
(814)865-2100. 

New  Product  Announcements 

Watch  for  new  product  announcements  mid-  to  late  October 
from  Apple,  IBM,  Compaq  and  Hewlett-Packard.  All  are 
updating  their  products  with  the  latest  technology  in  their 
field.  Full  information  will  be  available  after  each 
ment  date  at  the  MOC. 
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Indoor  gardens 

These  visitors  to  the  81st  Annual  Horticulture  Show,  held  Sept.  24  and  25  at  University  Park,  got  an  eye- 
ful of  color  and  beauty.  The  event,  hosted  by  the  Penn  State  Horticulture  Club,  followed  the  theme  "Key- 
stone Colors"  ^d  played  up  native  plants  of  Pennsylvania. 

Photo:  Howard  Nuernberger 

Promotions 


staff 

Kathy  W.  Barry,  staff  assistant  VI  in  College  of 
Engineering. 

Amy  S.  Blinn,  assistant  director  of  Student 
Affairs  at  Penn  State  Beaver  Campus. 
Tracy  M.  Bowman,  applications  program- 
mer/analyst in  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 

Elizabeth  Buckwalter,  research  support  assis- 
tant at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Cynthia  L.  Carroll,  data  administration  coor- 
dinator at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Catherine  A.  Caruso,  conference  coordinator 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Laura  Contino,  assistant  manager  in  Continu- 
ing Education. 

Robert  E.  Cooper,  manager,  UtiUties  Systems 
Engineer,  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Mark  A.  Knotls,  respiratory  therapy  clinical 
specialist  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Michelle  L.  Lauzon,  projects  specialist  at  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

John     R.     Long,    coordinator.    Emergency 
Department,  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Diana  R.  Lyons,  staff  assistant  V  in  Eberly 
College  of  Science. 

Edward  A.  Miller,  computation  analyst  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Melissa  A.  Moyer,  vascular  radiology  tech- 
nologist at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Jon  M.  Nimberger,  financial  officer  in  Corpo- 
rate Controller's  Office. 

Glenn  A.  Pankuch,  senior  research  support 
associate,  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Michael  A.  Phillips,  assistant  director  for 
Admissions  in  Office  of  the  President. 
Melissa  A.  Price,  staff  assistant  V  in  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts. 

Janet  J.  Principe,  staff  assistant  V  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Sue  E.  Ramer,  assistant  coordinator,  Research 
Funds,  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 


Daniel  J.  Rhodes,  advanced  engineering  aide 
in  Applied  Research  Lab. 
Laura  V.  Rinehart,  staff  assistant  VII  at  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Nicki  E.  Williams,  staff  assistant  III  in  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture. 

Technical  Service 


Raymond  P.  Cullen,  community  service  offi- 
cer at  Penn  State  Delaware  Campus. 
Kathy  E.  Dixon,  residence  hall  utility  worker 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Harold  L.  Doll,  groundskeeper.  Landscape  A, 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
John  E.  Dovan,  food  service  worker  A,  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services,  at  Penn  State  Hazleton 
Campus. 

Linda  L.  Emel,  operator  B,  Centralized  Copy 
Center,  in  Business  Services. 
Elizabeth   A.    Evert,   residence   hall   utility 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Ronald  K.  Grove,  senior  preparation  techni- 
cian at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Michael  D.  Hoemer,  utilities  equipment  oper- 
ator B  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
William  A.  Massar,  maintenance  mecharuc  A 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Daniel  A.  Nafzinger,  linen  handler  at  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Kenneth  A.  Peters,  maintenance  worker  gen- 
eral B  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Lois  J.  Reinschmidt,  residence  hall  utihty 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Helen  L.  Rusnak,  baker.  Utility,  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services. 

Matthew  E.  Uncles,  machine  operator,  Bak- 
ery, in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Christine  L.  Weaver,  control  processing  aide 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Scott  E.  Wellar,  groundskeeper.  Landscape  A,  ■ 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
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Putting  design  back  into  engineering 


Not  so  long  ago,  most  engineering  majors  would 
leam  their  profession  by  listening  to  lectures,  mak- 
ing mechanical  drawings,  and  trying  to  get  the  right 
answers  to  textbook  problems.  Then  they'd  get 
hired  by  a  big  engineering  firm  and  go  through 
extensive  training  to  leam  how  engineering  is  really 
done. 

But  nowadays,  if  s  more  likely  that  students  will 
work  in  teams,  using  their  professors  as  consultants 
and  trouble-shooters  on  an  array  of  design-and- 
build  projects  —  like  a  full-scale  sailplane,  materials 
sorting  devices,  biothermal  electrical  generators,  and 
even  fanciful  devices  like  medieval-style  catapults. 

In  short,  engineering  students  are  now  taking 
innovative  courses,  early  in  their  college  careers,  that 
focus  on  design.  At  Penn  State  and  other  universi- 
ties, much  of  this  is  happening  because  of  ECSEL  — 
the  Engineering  CoaHtion  of  Schools  for  Excellence 
in  Education  and  Leadership. 

"Almost  any  real  engineering  problem  ultimate- 
ly comes  down  to  design,"  Tom  Litzinger,  director 
of  ECSEL  at  Penn  State,  said.  "You  can  attack  almost 
any  aspect  of  engineering,  from  engineering  analy- 
sis to  manufacturing,  by  giving  students  an  open- 
ended  design  problem.  We  want  students  to  wres- 
tle with  real  problems,  to  get  out  of  this  mode  of 
solving  httle  well-defined  problems  and  looking  for 
the  answer  in  the  back  of  the  book  —  because  they 
sure  won't  be  able  to  do  that  when  they  get  out  into 
the  real  world." 

A  seven-member  coaUtion  funded  by  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  (NSF),  as  well  as  institutional 
and  industrial  matching  funds,  ECSEL  is  now  in  the 
fourth  year  of  a  five-year  effort  to  restructure  under- 
graduate engineering  education. 

The  move  to  change  engineering  education  is 
strong  now  because  engineering  itself  is  changing, 
said  David  Wormley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. Engineering  companies  now  tend  to  be 
smaller  and  less  specialized.  They  have  to  compete 
in  a  fast-paced  international  marketplace,  as  well  as 
deal  with  an  economy  thaf  s  driven  less  by  defense 
and  more  by  consumers. 

Dr.  Wormley  said  that  Penn  State  and  other  uni- 
versities "have  done  quite  a  good  job  in  the  past  of 
providing  technical  depth  for  our  students,  and  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  in  the  future  we  continue  to 
provide  a  strong  focus  on  the  fundamentals  of  engi- 
neering. But  we  also  must  provide  very  strong  capa- 


bilities in  communications,  in  teamwork,  and  in 
being  able  to  understand  and  work  with  diverse 
groups  of  people  and  diverse  cultures." 

To  help  ECSEL  respond  best  to  the  forces  now 
shaping  engineering,  NSF  specified  that  the  coahtion 
be  made  up  of  a  diverse  group  of  schools  with 
diverse  student  bodies.  Besides  Penn  State,  the 
coahtion  includes  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Howard  University,  Morgan  State  Uni- 
versity, The  City  College  of  New  York,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 
The  diversity  of  the  coahtion  members  has  enabled 
Penn  State  to  establish  links  that  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  built. 

ECSEL's  main  focus  is  in  two  areas:  to  restruc- 
ture engineering  education  and  to  attack  the  issues 
of  student  recruitment  and  retention,  particularly 
with  an  eye  toward  increasing  the  numbers  of 
women  and  minorities  in  engineering. 

"We're  driven  to  a  large  extent  by  the  needs  of 
engineering  firms  across  the  country,  and  the  vision 
that  we  need  to  start  now  to  create  a  better  climate 
for  nontraditional  engineering  students,"  Dr. 
Litzinger  said. 

The  highlight  of  the  University's  efforts  to  inte- 
grate design  across  the  engineering  curriculum  is  its 
sailplane  project  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  coali- 
rion.  Through  the  project,  students  are  learning 
manufacturing  design  and  production  processes  by 
actually  designing  and  building  a  sailplane. 

So  far,  they've  made  working  drawings,  built  a 
prototype,  and  successfully  flight-tested  a  l/6th- 
scale,  radio-controlled  working  model  early  last 
year.  Now  they're  working  on  designing  the  full- 
scale  sailplane  and  manufacturing  critical  subcom- 
ponents. They're  also  "subcontracting"  out  some  of 
the  work  to  other  coalition  schools  —  the  landing 
gear  design  to  MIT  and  the  control  system  design  to 
Morgan  State. 

The  sailplane  project  is  a  "vertically  integrated" 
design  program  —  meaning  it  involves  students  at 
all  levels  through  their  entire  four  years  of  college. 
The  project  is  "a  high-risk  effort,  but  it  has  already 
paid  tremendous  dividends,"  Dr.  Litzinger  said. 
"It's  been  a  great  success." 

Dr.  Litzinger  said  ECSEL's  biggest  overall 
accomphshment  has  been  the  introduction  of  inte- 
grated, open-ended  design  courses  for  first-year  stu- 
dents at  virtually  every  coalition  school. 


Private  Giving 


replica  of  a  medieval- 
Photo:  James  Collins 

The  courses  generally  pose  an  open-ended  prob- 
lem that  students  must  work  in  teams  to  solve.  At 
Penn  State,  the  redesigned  course  is  "Introduction  to 
Engineering  Graphics,"  which  teaches  drafting  and 
computer-based  soUd  modeling;  commonly  known 
as  EG-50,  it  is  the  first  engineering  course  students 
take.  In  its  earlier  form,  it  was  heavy  on  textbook 
problems  and  mechanical  drawing.  But  now  the 
course  focuses  on  real-world  problems,  usually  three 
small-scale  projects  per  course. 

—  Alan  Janesch 


Delaware  couple  endow  chair  in  College  of  H&HD 


A  Delaware  businessman  and  his  wife 
who  met  while  students  at  Penn  State 
in  the  1950s,  have  given  $1.5  million  to 
endow  a  chair  in  the  University's  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Edna  P.  and  C.  Eugene  Ben- 
nett Endowed  Chair  in  Intervention 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Human 
Development  and  Family  Studies  will 
provide  the  financial  support  neces- 
sary for  major  scholarly  contributions 
to  complex  and  critical  social  prob- 
lems. 

"Great  universities  achieve  their 
greatness  largely  through  the  contribu- 
tions of  gifted  faculty  members,"  Pres- 
ident Thomas  said.  "The  finest  facul- 
ty are  in  great  demand,  and  it  is  the 
contributions  of  people  such  as  Edna 


and  Gene  Bennett  that  help  to  attract 
those  whose  performance  is  of  the 
highest  caliber.  We  are  very  grateful 
for  their  generosity  and  foresight  in 
supporting  this  endowed  chair." 

The  department  is  internationally 
known  for  interdiscipUnary  programs 
that  promote  healthy  development  of 
famihes  and  individuals.  It  has  schol- 
ars in  psychology,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology and  the  medical  sciences,  and 
is  rated  among  the  nation's  best  in  life 
span  development,  family  studies  and 
developmental  research  methodology. 
The  department's  intervention  pro- 
grams emphasize  interdisciplinary  and 
multidisciplinary  approaches  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  individuals,  famiUes, 
communities  and  societies. 

"Gene  and  I  made  this  contribution 


in  the  belief  that  it  will  draw  more 
attention  to  the  work  the  faculty  are 
doing,"  Edna  Bennett  said.  "We 
know  that  the  chairholder  will  lead  the 
effort  to  develop  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  how  problems  develop  for  indi- 
viduals, famihes  and  communihes, 
and  of  how  they  may  be  prevented." 

The  Bennett  Chair  is  the  first  such 
endowed  position  in  the  department. 

Edna  Peterson  Bennett  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics, 
with  an  emphasis  in  child  develop- 
ment, from  Penn  State  in  1953.  She 
found  the  traimng  invaluable  in  rear- 
ing six  children  who  have  produced 
nine  grandchildren  to  date.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  "famous  500,"  the  first 
freshman  class  of  women  admitted  to 
Penn  State  following  World  War  11. 


Gene  Bermett  attended  Penn  State 
as  a  graduate  student  in  1951-52,  and 
completed  his  doctorate  in  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1954. 
He  then  served  as  a  lieutenant  and  sci- 
entist in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Wright 
Air  Development  Center  in  Ohio  prior 
to  joining  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  in  Delaware  in  1956.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  F&M  Scientific 
Corp.  in  1959  that  later  became  a  divi- 
sion of  Hewlett  Packard.  Since  1968, 
he  has  been  involved  in  consulting  and 
investing  in  start-up  companies. 

The  Bennetts  gave  $100,000  in  1988 
to  support  the  model  preschool  play- 
ground, named  in  their  honor,  for  the 
Child  Development  Laboratory  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. 
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Sketchy  details 

Graphic  arts  major  Mina  Yoon,  a  freshman,  completes  a  drawing  assignment  outside  Patterson 
Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  This  aspiring  artist  was  captured  on  film  by  student  Jill 
Hoffman,  a  member  of  ttie  CM  269  Photojournalism  class  taught  by  Jock  Lauterer. 


Bookshelf 


Penn  Staters 


Thomas  O.  Beebee,  associate  professor  of  comparative  literature  and  German,  has  pub- 
lished The  Ideology  of  Genre:  A  Comparative  Studij  of  Generic  Instability  with  the  Penn  State 
Press. 

In  a  series  of  essays  on  a  range  of  texts  embracing  both  high  and  popular  culture  from 
the  early  modem  era  to  the  contemporary  period.  Vie  Ideology  of  Genre  counters  both  for- 
maHsts  and  advocates  of  the  "death  of  genre,"  arguing  instead  for  the  inevitability  of  genre 
as  discursive  mediation.  The  book  demonstrates  that  genres  are  inherently  unstable 
because  they  are  constituted  by  a  system  of  differences. 

On  the  other  hand,  generic  distinctions  are  based  upon  the  varying  use-values  of  lan- 
guage. Those  places  within  and  between  texts  where  genres  "collide"  reveal  the  connec- 
tions between  generic  status,  interpretive  strategy,  ideology,  and  the  use-value  of  language. 

Authors  treated  include:  Roland  Bathes,  Aphra  Behn,  Walter  Benjamin,  Julian  del 
Casal,  Franz  Josef  Degenhardt,  Bob  Dylan,  Umberto  Eco,  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  and  Walter 
Hollerer. 


Anthony  J.  Baratta,  professor  of  nuclear  engineering,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Safety  Research  Review  Committee  CNSRRC)  at  the 
U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  committee 
provides  advice  to  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research, 
and  through  him  to  the  commission,  on  matters  of  overall  management 
importance  in  the  direction  of  the  NRCs  program  of  nuclear  safety  research, 

Marie  Bednar,  associate  Ubrarian,  head,  Bibliographic  Support  Services,  pre- 
sented a  paper  titled  "Reception  of  Contemporary  Czech  Fiction  in  the  Unit- 
ed States"  at  the  17th  World  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  held  in  Prague.  She  also  participated  in  the  roundtable  "Cur- 
rent Issues  in  Librarianship"  and  served  on  the  panel  "Czech  Literature  and 
its  World  Significance."  Beginning  in  October,  Ms.  Bednar  will  work  at 
Masaryk  Uiuversity  Library  in  Brno,  Czech  Republic  for  sb<  months  as  a 
recipient  of  a  Library  Fellows  Grant. 

Monty  Christiansen,  associate  professor  of  recreation  and  parks  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Development,  has  been  appointed  to  the  North 
American  Standards  Committee,  a  joint  U.S.-  Canadian  board.  The  commit- 
tee's mission  is  to  unify  the  playground  safety  standards  of  the  two  countries 
and  create  a  North  American  Standard  for  PubUc  Playground  Equipment. 

Dee  McGonigle,  assistant  professor  of  nursing  at  the  Penn  State  New  Kens- 
ington Campus,  made  two  presentations  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
on  Nursing  Use  of  Computers  and  Information  Science.  She  spoke  on  "A 
Qualitative  Look  at  Interactive  Video  from  the  Nursing  Student's  Perspec- 
tive" and  'T'erinatal  Family  Care:  A  Learning  Module  on  Intrapartal  Nurs- 
ing Care." 


Gary  L.  Messing,  professor  of  ceramic  science  and  engineering  and  director 
of  the  Particulate  Materials  Center,  served  on  the  organizing  committee  for 
the  International  Workshop  on  MuIUtebased  Ceramics  in  Irsee,  Germany. 
He  presented  a  paper  on  'The  Anisotropic  Grain  Growth  in  MuUite."  He  also 
was  a  co-organizer  of  the  International  Conference  on  Ceramic  Processing 
Science  and  Technology  in  Friedrichshafen,  Germany,  where  he  gave  a  paper 
on  "Anisotropic  Grain  Growth  in  Iron  Oxide  Seeded  and  Doped  Alumina." 

Michael  M.  Micci,  associate  professor  of  aerospace  engineering,  presented  a 
paper  on  "Experimental  Characterization  of  Coaxial  Injectors  Using  Liq- 
uid/Gaseous Nitrogen,"  at  the  International  Conference  on  Liquid  Atom- 
ization  and  Spray  Systems  in  Rouen,  France.  At  the  Euromech  Symposium 
on  the  Combustion  of  Sprays,  Drops  and  Aerosols  in  Marseilles,  he  present- 
ed "Molecular  Dynamic  Simulation  of  Supercritical  Droplet  Evaporation." 
He  also  visited  the  University  of  Orleans  and  gave  presentations  on  those 
topics. 

Richard  D.  Twark,  associate  professor  of  quantitative  business  analysis,  and 
Raymond  W.  Eyerly,  senior  research  associate  in  environmental  resources, 
presented  the  paper,  "A  Retrospective  Analyses  of  the  Connmunity  Effects  of 
a  National  Highway  Development  Policy:  The  U.S.  Interstate  System,"  at  the 
14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inten\ational  Association  of  Impact  Assessment 
in  Quebec  City,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  associate  professor  of  administration  of  justice  and  sociol- 
ogy, has  been  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Collective  Behavior  and  Social 
Movements  Section  of  the  American  Sociological  Association. 
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Eberly  College ' 
granted  $1  million 
for  undergraduate 
education  endeavors 

The  Department  of  Biology  in  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science  has  been  awarded  a  $1  million  grant  from  the 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  (HHMI)  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  science  education  for  under- 
graduate students. 

This  is  the  second  grant  for  the  department, 
which  received  a  $1 .2  million,  five-year  grant  in  1989 
from  HHMI.  For  the  past  four  years,  the  department 
has  been  sponsoring  summer  institutes  for  pre-fresh- 
men  students  as  well  as  research  symposia  where 
students  presented  posters  based  on  their  summer 
research. 

"Our  program  has  focused  on  getting  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  research  early  in  their  careers," 
Linda  Maxson,  department  head  and  professor  of 
biology,  said.  "Once  the  students  become  involved 
and  take  part  in  the  process  of  discovery,  they  are 
more  likely  to  stay  in  science. 

"We  are  thrilled  that  we  have  received  funding 
for  another  four  years.  One  young  student  working 
in  my  lab  now  started  in  the  institute  program  four 
years  ago;  has  presented  her  research  at  the  Nation- 
al Undergraduate  Research  Conference,  and  has  a 
paper  accepted  for  publication.  She  will  be  attend- 
ing the  Hershey  Medical  Center  for  future  study." 

At  Penn  State,  the  grant  will  support  instrumen- 
tation and  renovations  for  new  laboratories  in  such 
areas  as  plant  molecular  development,  genetic  analy- 
sis of  model  organisms,  and  cell  physiology  and  neu- 
robiology, and  for  laboratory  training  and  comput- 
ing facilities.  It  also  will  fund  programs  to  prepare 
students  for  and  engage  them  in  research,  including 
pre-freshman  classroom  and  laboratory  training,  stu- 
dent mentoring  and  other  activities. 

This  year,  the  institute,  a  private  philanthropy, 
announced  that  $86  million  in  four-year  grants  went 
to  62  research  and  doctorate-granting  universities, 
part  of  several  HHMI  initiatives  to  improve  science 
education  from  elementary  school  through  post- 
graduate training. 

'This  program  is  sparking  a  historic  change  in 
how  young  Americans  learn  science,"  Pumell  W. 
Choppin,  HHMI  president,  said.  'The  institute  is 
helping  large  numbers  of  students,  including  many 
women  and  minorities,  to  carry  out  research  in  mod- 
em facilities.  We  think  students  learn  science  best  by 
doing  science,  instead  of  just  reading  about  it." 

Since  1988,  the  institute  has  awarded  $290  mil- 
lion to  213  colleges  and  universities  through  its 
Undergraduate  Biological  Sciences  Education  Pro- 
gram. These  grants  have  helped  to  provide  research 
opportunities  for  more  than  15,000  undergraduates, 
reach  out  to  nearly  50,000  science  teachers  and  stu- 
dents at  local  schools,  and  attract  more  women  and 
minorities  to  science. 

"The  real  success  is  getting  the  students  into  the 
labs  as  freshmen  and  sophomores,  having  them  meet 
faculty,  and  growing  excited  about  research,"  Dr. 
Maxson  said. 


Parents  &  Families  Day 

Visitors  to  the  University  Park  Campus  are  given  a  tour  by  members  of  ttie  Lion  Ambassadors  during  the  annual  Parents/Fami- 
lies Day.  Approximately  900  families  registered  for  the  Oct- 1  event  which  was  filled  with  tours,  learning  sessions,  an  informa- 
tion fair,  and  open,  houses  across  campus. 
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Potential  honorary  degree  recipients  sought 

Committee  and  eligibility  guidelines  established  for  award 


University  faculty  members  are  being  asked  to  nomi- 
nate potential  candidates  for  an  honorary  degree  from 
Penn  State. 

In  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the  University  facul- 
ty, President  Thomas  and  John  A.  Dutton,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  and  chair  of 
the  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees,  encourage  the 
faculty's  "active  participation  in  the  development  of  a 
hst  of  nominees  for  an  honorary  degree  from  Penn 
State." 

Under  procedures  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree,  the 
following  guidelines  for  eligibility  have  been  estab- 
lished: 

— Sustained  achievement  and  distinction  of 
national  or  international  significance  in  an  activity 
consonant  with  the  mission  of  the  University  is  the 
principal  criterion  for  an  honorary  degree. 

— The  nomination  of  individuals  whose  achieve- 
ments and  distinction  have  not  been  similarly  recog- 
nized by  a  number  of  other  institutions  is  encouraged. 

— Alumni  of  the  University  are  eligible. 

— People  serving  as  administrators,  faculty,  or 
staff  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  are  not  eli- 
gible, nor  are  persons  currently  serving  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  officials  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  its  subordinate  units  or 
members  of  the  Legislature,  during  their  terms  of 


office;  nor  are  spouses  of  immediate  family  members 
of  the  foregoing  persons  eligible. 

Dr.  Dutton  said  the  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees  is  seeking  candidates  in  four  specific  areas: 

•  science  and  engineering 

•  social  and  behavioral  sciences 

•  arts  and  humanities 

•  professional  and  public  service 
Nominations  should  include  the  name,  a  short 

biography,  and  a  statement  explaining  why  the  nom- 
inee is  worthy  of  this  recognition.  All  nominations 
should  be  sent  to  Ginny  Newman,  201  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park,  by  Oct.  24. 

Historically,  the  University  has  not  awarded  hon- 
orary degrees,  with  four  exceptions. 

In  1904,  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  degree 
was  conferred  on  Professor  William  Buckout,  also  an 
alumnus,  and  in  1908,  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science 
degree  was  conferred  on  Louis  E.  Reber,  an  alumnus, 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  first  dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering. 

Also  awarded  were  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
to  President  Dwighl  D.  Eisenhower  in  1955,  and  an 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  to  Sir  Edwin  Noel  Plow- 
den,  chairman  of  the  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Authority,  in  1958. 

See  "Honorary  degrees"  on  page  2 
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Network  for  gays,  lesbians,  and  bisexuals 
being  formed  to  provide  support,  information 


The  Committee  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Equity  in  the  Office  of 
James  Stewart,  vice  provost  for  edu- 
cational equity,  has  introduced  the 
Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Support 
Network.  The  project  is  another 
component  of  the  University's  efforts 
to  enhance  the  campus  climate  for 
lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  members  of 
the  University  community. 

The  network  will  consist  of  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students  who  are  willing 
to  make  a  voluntary,  personal  com- 
mitment of  support  to  lesbian,  gay 
and  bisexual  people  on  campus. 
Network  members  will  display  a 
sign,  sticker  or  button  to  let  others 
know  they  are  involved. 

According  to  the  committee,  sur- 
veys conducted  at  Fenn  State  have 
found  that  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 


students,  faculty  and  staff  often  feel 
isolated  and  unsupported.  Some 
have  been  harassed  and  others  fear 
negative  consequences  if  their  sexual 
orientation  became  known.  The  net- 
work responds  to  these  challenges  by 
introducing  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexu- 
al Fenn  Staters  to  someone  who  can 
provide  accurate  information  about 
University         and         community 


Network  members  will  not  be 
counselors  and  they  will  not  be 
expected  to  answer  every  question. 
They  are  listeners  and  people  who 
can  provide  support  and  information 
and  keep  all  conversations  confiden- 
tial. Staff  and  faculty  will  be  able  to 
ask  about  University  policies  on  dis- 
crimination and  be  told  about  infor- 
mation < 


To  make  the  network  a  success,  it 
is  important  that  members  of  the 
University  community  participate. 
The  network  is  open  to  people  of  all 
sexual  orientations;  the  primary 
requirement  is  a  strong  commitment 
to  social  equity  and  diversity.  By  dis- 
playing the  network  symbol,  the 
member  is  showing  a  willingness  to 
show  a  commitment  by  helping  col- 
leagues and  friends. 

To  participate  in  the  network,  get 
an  application  from  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity, 
311  Grange  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Complete  the  appli- 
cation, return  it  to  the  office  and  the 
Committee  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Equity  will  review  it  and 
notify  each  person  about  member- 
ship. 


International  symposium 

Discussing  the  global  African  experience  at  Crosscurrents  African  Amencan  Africa  and  Germany  in  Ifie  Modern  World."  an  inter- 
national symposium  held  on  the  University  Park  Campus  are  David  McBnde  left  conference  director  and  head  ot  the  Department 
,  and  keynote  speaker  Ali  A.  fi/1azfu),  humanities  professor  al  the  Slate  University  of  New  York  at 


of  Afncan/Afrii 


1  Studie 


Binghamlon. 
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IHonorary  degrees 

continued  from  page  1 


In  August  1991,  President  Thomas  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  implementation 
of  honorary  degrees  at  the  University,  and  Trustees 
approved  the  guidelines  in  1992. 

Under  the  guidelines,  the  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees  will  recommend  up  to  four  candidates  to  the  Pres- 
ident, who  will  select  the  name  or  names  to  be  forwarded 
for  final  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Current  members  of  the  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees,  besides  Dr.  Dutton,  are  Bernard  W.  Bell,  profes- 
sor of  English;  Jodi  Del  Rossi,  CCSG  representative;  Car- 
olyn R,  Dexter,  professor  of  management  and  marketing 


at  Penn  State  Harrisburg;  Michelle  Eck,  GSA  representa- 
tive; Chad  Allen  Freed,  USG  representative;  Randall  M. 
German,  holder  of  the  Brush  Chair  in  Materials;  Carol 
Hemnann,  senior  vice  president  for  administration; 

Roberta  Kevelson,  distinguished  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus;  Robert  Klein,  alum- 
nus, 1948;  David  A.  Shirley,  senior  vice  president  for 
research  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Elliot  S.  Vesell, 
Evan  Pugh  Professor  and  chair  of  Pharmacology,  and 
Susan  Welch,  dean  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Staff 
support  is  provided  by  Ms.  Newman,  special  assistant  to 
the  executive  vice  president  and  provost. 


Diversity  Briefs 


Oct.  1 1  lecture 

Robyn  T.  Ochs,  co-founder  of  the 
"Boston  Bisexual  Women's  Network," 
and  the  Bisexual  Resource  Center,  co- 
host  of  cable  television's  "Pridetime" 
show,  and  lecturer  at  MIT  and  Tufts  Uni- 
~  versity,  will  present  "Images  of  Bisexu 
ality  in  the  Media"  at  4  p.m  Tuesday, 
Oct.  11,  in  the  HUB  Assembly  Room  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

His  lectiire  is  the  second  in  the  Con- 
temporary Scholarship  on  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Lives  series. 

MS  BIZ  Program  gets 
under  way 

The  Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus  will 
host  the  first  MS  BIZ  Program  for  high 
school  girls  on  Saturday,  Oct.  15.  The 
four-hour  free  seminar  will  explore 
careers  in  busmess  and  the  career  possi- 
bilities within  a  business  administration 
degree. 

The  event  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
McKeesport  Campus  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Office  and  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration.  MS  BIZ  is  a 
recruitment  program  targeting  100 
female  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
from  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area  who 
have  an  interest  in  business. 

Marva  Harris,  senior  vice  president 
and  manager  of  community  d^velbp- 
ment  for  PNC  Bank  N.A.  in  Pittsburgh, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker.  Ms.  Harris 
serves  as  director  of  Pittsburgh  Partner- 
ship for  Neighborhood  Development, 
president  of  the  board  of  Community 
Lender  Credit  Program,  and  board 
member  for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh's 
Housing  Authority. 

Minority  Career 
Awareness  Day 

The  aruiual  Minority  Career  Awareness 
Day  will  be  held  Thursday,  Oct.  13,  in  the 
Hetzel  Union  Building  (HUB)  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Center, 
will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  An 
employer-student  reception  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  in  the  HUB  Fish- 
bowl. 

The  multi -cultural  event  attracts 
African  American,  Hispanic/Latino, 
Asian  American,  and  American  Indian 
students.  Student  with  disabilities  also 
are  encouraged  to  link  up  with  potential 
employers. 

Last  year,  89  companies,  represent- 
ing both  large  and  small  corporations, 
governmental  agencies,  and  non-profit 
organi2atior\s,  participated  in  the  event. 
More  than  800  students  attended. 

Primary  purposes  of  Minority  Career 
Awareness  Day  are  to  provide  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  build  a  network; 
to  interact  with  professionals  in  their 
anticipated  career  field,  and  to  obtain 
career  information. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Catherine  Dufour  or  Cindy  Capperella^ 
at  863-0228. 
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li^ECTURES 


World  renowned  statistician  to 
present  lecture  at  4  p.m.  today 


Sir  David  R.  Cox,  holder  of  the  1990 
Kettering  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  for 
Cancer  Research  and  Foreign  Associ- 
ate of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, will  present  the  Krishnaih 
Memorial  lecture  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  Fall  1994  Col- 
loquium Series.  Dr.  Cox's  lecture, 
titled  "Some  Recent  Developments  in 
Graphical  Models,"  will  be  held  at  4 
p.m.  today,  in  104  Classroom  Building 
at  University  Park.  The  public  is 
invited. 

Dr.  Cox  also  will  visit  the  Center 
for  Biostatistics  and  Epidemiology  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center  on  Fri- 
day, Oct.  7.  He  will  serve  as  discus- 
sant for  a  morning  symposium  con- 
cerned with  cancer  screening,  mixture 
approach  to  measurement  errors,  and 
bias  in  observational  studies,  and  take 
part  in  an  afternoon  roundtable  dis- 
cussion. The  symposium  is  scheduled 
from  10:30  a.m.  until  12:30  p.m.  and 
the  roundtable  discussion  from  2  p.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Both  sessions  will  be  held  in 
room  C-1874A  of  the  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Born  in  Birmingham,  England  in 
1924,  Dr.  Cox  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Leeds  in  1949.  He 
became  a  professor  of  statistics  in  1956 
at  the  age  of  32.  His  highly  original 
and  outstanding  contributions  to  the 


theory  and  applications  of  statistics 
have  earned  him  numerous  honors 
including  the  Weldon  Medal  (Univer- 
sity of  Oxford),  the  Guy  Medals  in  Sil- 
ver and  Gold  (Royal  Statistical  Soci- 
ety), and  the  Deming  Medal 
(American  Society  of  (Quality  Con- 
trol). Dr.  Cox  was  knighted  in  1985. 

Dr.  Cox  is  past  president  of  the 
Bernoulli  Society  and  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society;  he  is  president-elect  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  Royal  Danish  Academy  of 
Science  and  Letters,  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Science,  as  well  as  Fel- 
low of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  holds  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  the  University  of  Reading, 
University  of  Bradford,  University  of 
Helsinki,  Heriot-Watt  University, 
Limburgs  University,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity (Kingston,  Ontario),  Waterloo 
University,  University  of  Neuchatel, 
University  of  Padua,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota-  He  is  an  honorary 
Fellow  of  Nuffield  College. 

Dr.  Cox  has  an  impressive  record 
of  publications.  Since  the  award  of  his 
Ph.D.  in  1949  he  has  published  well 
over  250  research  papers  in  interna- 
tionally renowned  journals.  He  is  the 
author  and  co-author  of  a  dozen 
books. 


Holocaust  is  subject  of  two  events 

Readings  from  Blue  Light  —  dealing  witli  tlie  Holocaust 

Cynthia  Ozick  will  read  from  her  new  play.  Blue  Light,  for  the  1994  Joanne  and 
Paul  Tanker  Lectiire  in  Jewish  Studies  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  in  Room  112 
Walker  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Based  on  her  story,  "The  Shawl,"  Blue  Light  is  a  powerful  tale  of  the  Holo- 
caust. As  in  her  other  works,  such  as  'The  Messiah  of  Stockholm,"  reason  and 
emotion  collide. 

Literally,  the  play  is  about  Holocaust  denial.  Metaphorically,  it  is  about  the 
illusions  by  which  the  devil  seduces  the  world.  Blue  Light  currently  is  in  pro- 
duction under  the  direction  of  Sidney  Lumet  and  stars  Mercedes  Ruehl  and 
Dianne  Wiest. 

Ms.  Ozick  has  received  numerous  awards  recognizing  her  literary  achieve- 
ment, including  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award  for  Litera- 
ture, the  Michael  Rea  Award  for  contribution  to  the  short  story,  and  honorary 
doctorates  from  Yeshiva  University,  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  Hunter  College. 

Her  presentation  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Studies  Program  and  an 
RGSO  Grant  from  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Survivor  talks  about  experiences 

Zev  Kedem,  one  of  the  1,100  Jews  whose  life  was  saved  by  Nazi  industrialist 
Oskar  Schindler,  will  discuss  his  experiences  as  a  survivor  and  a  movie  adviser 
in  a  Colloquy  presentation  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  10,  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on 
the  Uiuversity  Park  Campus.  Mr.  Kedem,  his  mother  and  his  sister  were  among 
the  1,100  who  made  up  Schindler's  list  of  "bought"  Jews,  saved  from  the  horrors 
of  a  World  War  II  concentration  camp." 

"There  is  no  way  to  express  the  terror,  the  evil  around  us,"  says  Mr.  Kedem, 
who  helped  in  the  production  of  Steven  Spielberg's  film  "Schindler's  List."  He 
calls  his  four  years  in  six  different  concentration  camps  his  alternate  education, 
from  which  he  ultimately  learned  that  one's  time  on  earth  is  precious  and  none 
of  it  must  be  wasted. 

Admission  to  the  presentation  is  free,  and  no  tickets  are  required  to  attend. 
The  program  is  co-sponsored  by  Hillel,  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  Yachad.  For 
more  information  contact  Elliot  Dowling,  Colloquy  president,  at  865-9382. 


Nuclear  engineering  lecture  set 
for  Oct.  10  at  University  Park 

William  Naughton,  director  of  strategic  licensing  and  regulatory  performance 
for  the  largest  nuclear  utility  in  the  nation,  will  present  the  Department  of 
Nuclear  Engineering  1994  Outstanding  Alumni  Lecture. 

The  lecture,  "High  and  Low  LevelWaste/Decommissioning/License  Renew- 
al: Complex  Economic  Strategic  Issues  Affecting  the  Nuclear  Industry's  Sur- 
vival," will  be  given  at  4  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  10,  in  204  Sackett  Building  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  A  reception  will  be  held  at  3:30  p.m.  in  231  Sackett. 

Edward  H.  Klevans,  professor  and  head  of  nuclear  engineering,  will  present 
a  certificate  of  recognition  to  Dr.  Naughton  following  the  lecture.  The  event  is 
free  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Naughton,  an  executive  with  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  is  based 
in  Downers  Grove,  IL.  He  began  his  career  with  the  company  after  receiving 
graduate  degrees  in  nuclear  engineering  from  Penn  State — a  master's  degree  in 
1968  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1972.  He  has  held  a  variety  of  engineering  and  management 
positions  in  the  firm,  including  nuclear  fuel  services  manager,  director  of  engi- 
neering performance  for  the  Engineering  and  Construction  Division,  and  direc- 
tor of  strategic  licensing  policies  and  issues. 

Active  in  the  American  Nuclear  Society,  he  served  as  chair  of  the  Chicago 
local  section  and  is  a  member  of  the  Reactor  Physics  Division  executive  commit- 
tee and  the  executive  committee  of  the  newly  formed  Decommissioning,  Decon- 
tamination and  Reutilization  Division. 

At  Penn  State  Dr.  Naughton  served  on  the  College  of  Engineering  Industrial 
and  Professional  Advisory  Committee  (IPAC)  for  the  nuclear  Engineering 
Department  for  six  years,  two  as  chair.  He  also  was  president  of  IPAC  in  1993. 

Fred  Lewis  Pattee  is  subject 
of  Oct.  8  conference  in  Kern 

The  first  American  Cultural  Conference  celebrating  the  academic  life  of  Fred 
Lewis  Patlee,  the  nation's  first  professor  of  American  literature  and  faculty 
member  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  from  1894  to  1928,  will  be  held  Oct. 
8  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  101  Kern  Building  at  University  Park, 

In  a  centennial  celebration  of  Professor  Pattee's  arrival  at  Penn  State,  speak- 
ers will  highlight  his  role  on  campus  as  college  citizen  and  eventually  campus 
icon,  and  in  the  establishment  of  American  literature  as  an  academic  subject  in 
colleges  and  uiuversities  nationwide.  With  information  gleaned  from  Professor 
Pattee's  personal  correspondence,  diaries,  and  other  papers  in  the  University 
Libraries,  as  well  as  from  interviews  with  those  who  knew  him,  the  conference 
will  provide  an  unique  insight  into  the  life  of  this  highly  influential  professor. 

Featured  speakers  and  topics  include  Charles  Mann,  professor  of  English, 
chief  of  Special  Collections,  University  Libraries,  "Pattee  and  H.L.  Mencken;" 
Leon  Stout,  University  archivist,  "Penn  State  Yankee:  Pattee  and  the  Penn  State 
Connections;"  Robert  Macksey,  professor  of  English,  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, "Fred  Pattee  and  the  Institution  of  American  Literature,"  and  James  Martine, 
professor  of  English,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  "Pattee  and  Me." 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  the  English 
Department,  American  Studies,  and  the  University  Libraries. 


National  symposium  on  family-school 
issues  taking  place  Oct.  31 -Nov.  1 


A  national  symposium  to  examine  the 
way  in  which  family-school  relations 
influence  educational  outcomes  at 
Penn  State  is  scheduled  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Oct.  31  -  Nov.  1,  in  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  symposium  is  organized  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  teach  and  do 
research  on  family-school  issues, 
graduate  students  who  have  a  major 
interest  in  the  area,  and  policy  and 
program  specialists.  Organizers  of 
the  symposium  are  Alan  Booth,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  and  Judith  Dunn, 
distinguished  professor  of  human 
development. 

Four  key  issues  will  be  addressed: 
Families  and  schools:  How  can  they 
work  together  to  promote  children's 


school  success?  How  do  school 
processes  affect  children  and  their 
families?  How  is  changing  a  family 
structure  affecting  school  outcomes? 
and  Building  research  and  policy 
agendas:  New  directions. 

The  symposium  is  sponsored  by 
the  Population  Research  Institute, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Child  and 
Adolescent  development,  the  depart- 
ments of  Sociology  and  Psychology, 
Intercollege  Research  Program,  and 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

For  a  brochure  and  registration 
materials,  call  or  write  to  Chuck 
Herd,  409  Keller  Conference  Center, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.  16802-1304,  phone 
(814)  863-1744  or  fax  (814)  865-3749. 
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Joanne  E.  Burley 

Tapping  McKeesport's 
urban  and  rural  roots 


"As  AN  INSTITUTION,  WE  CAN  ONLY  SURVIVE  IF  WE  POSITION  OURSELVES 

PROPERLY  FOR  THE  FUTURE.    THE  WORLD  IS  CHANGING  AND  WE  HAVE  TO 

GET  IN  STEP  TO  FIND  OUR  NEW  DIRECTION." 


JoAmie  E.  Burley,  CEO  of  the  McKeesport  Campus,  coiisiders  herself  a  iifelong 
learner. 


ASK  McKeesport  CEO  JoAnne  E. 
Burley  if  she  can  identic  a 
common  thread  linking  her  educa- 
tion, her  interests  and  her  career, 
and  she  doesn't  hesitate. 

"Both  personally  and  profession- 
ally. I'm  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  adult 
lifelong  learning,"  she  says.  "If  s  a 
concept  that  embraces  almost  every- 
one. It  allows  you  to  work  with  peo- 
ple who  have  reached  very  sophisticat- 
ed levels  of  achievement  as  well  as 
v^th  those  who  are  still  at  the  bottom 
of  the  job  ladder." 

Dr.  Burley  began  her  own  assoda- 
fion  with  lifelong  learning  as  an  under- 
graduate at  University  Park,  where  she 
received  a  B.S.  in  elementary  education 
in  1964-  As  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Choir,  she  fraveled  and  sang  in  nine 
European  countries,  and  music 
remaiT\s  one  of  her  principal  sources  of 
enjoyment. 

At  Penn  State,  she  also  met  and 
married  another  undergraduate,  Jack 
Lyn  Burley.  Mr.  Burley,  who  is  now 
president  of  Heinz  Service  Company, 
is  an  alumnus  of  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Admii\istration. 

The  couple  has  two  children  — 
Diana  Lyrme,  currently  completing 
her  Ph.D.  in  computer  science  at 
Carnegie  Mellon,  and  Jack  Jr. ,  a 
sophomore  at  McKeesport. 

Once  she'd  seen  her  children 
established  in  school.  Dr.  Burley 
returned  to  the  classroom  herself.  She 
earned  an  M.A.  in  education  at  Fair- 


field University  iji  1971  and,  when  the 
family  moved  from  Connecticut  to 
Pennsylvania,  obtained  reading  spe- 
cialist and  reading  supervisory  certifi- 
cations from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

"Even  though  1  was  enjoying  my 
work  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  school 
system,"  she  says,  '1  still  felt  a  need  for 
new  educational  challenges,  so  1  decid- 
ed to  return  to  Pitt  to  earn  a  Ph.D." 

Her  degree  in  language  communi- 
cations with  a  minor  in  educational 
research  was  conferred  in  1980,  and 
she  subsequently  topped  it  off  with 
post-doctoral  study  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Management  of  Lifelong 
Learning  Institute. 

Having  thus  exemphfied  the  con- 
cept of  lifelong  learning  in  her  ovm 
educational  career.  Dr.  Burley  was 
now  equipped  with  the  academic  cre- 
dentials to  enable  her  to  help  other 
adult  learners. 

"Chatham  College  gave  me  the 
opportunities  1  was  seeking,"  she 
observes.  "It  was  one  of  the  first  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  to  develop  programs  that 
enabled  returning  adult  women  stu- 
dents to  obtain  baccalaureate  degrees 
or  certification  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion." 

I>.  Burley  remained  at  Chatham 
from  1980  to  1992,  becoming  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  education  and  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  academic  affairs. 
She  had  co-authored  a  textbook.  Per- 
spectives: From  Adult  Literacy  to  Continu- 
ing Educatiou,  and  was  on  sabbatical  to 


write  a  sequel  when  she  was  tapped 
for  the  post  at  McKeesport, 

'Tm  afraid  that  book  won't  be  fin- 
ished for  a  while,"  she  notes  wistfully. 
One  of  her  duties  at  Chatham  was 
the  preparation  of  grant  proposals, 
and  she  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
funding  she  obtained  from  tJie  Penn- 
sylvaiua  Department  of  Education  to 
support  adult  bteracy  programs. 

"We  brought  residents  from  the 
community  onto  the  campus  to  work 
toward  their  high  school  equivalency 
degrees,"  she  says,  "and  this,  in  turn, 
provided  an  opportimity  for  our 
returning  adult  students  to  gain  teach- 
ing experience  by  tiitoring  the  new- 
comers in  reading  skills,  English  and 
basic  mathematics. 

"If  s  this  kind  of  intensive  focus  on 
urban  education  that  I  hope  we  can 
emphasize  at  McKeesport,"  Dr.  Burley 
continues.  "My  long-term  vision  is  to 
see  the  campus  eventually  offer  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  elementary  educa- 
tion so  that  we  can  prepare  bo^  future 
teachers  and  non-ti^ditional  adult 
learners." 

Penn  State  McKeesport  came  into 
being  as  a  center  in  1948,  primarily  in 
response  to  the  need  to  provide  return- 
ing veterans  with  opportunities  for 
occupational  training.  It  moved  to  its 
present  42-acre  site  in  1957. 

The  campus  setting  reflects  its 
urban  and  rural  missions.  Located 
oiUy  15  miles  away  from  Pittsburgh, 
with  direct  bus  service  to  and  from  the 
city,  it  is  bordered  by  a  large  wooded 
park.  The  student  body  is  drawn  from 
the  surrounding  Monongahela  ("the 
Mon")  region  and  from  Pittsburgh 
itself. 

Dr.  Burley  believes  the  "Mon" 
Valley  offers  unique  educational 
opporturuties  to  McKeesport. 

"This  area  includes  n\any  small 
towns  that  were  once  vibrant  steel 
working  communities,  and  we  are  the 


only  institution  of  higher  education  in_ 
the  valley  capable  of  providing  resi- 
dents vvith  four-year  programs  and 
lifelong  learning  support,"  she  points 
out. 

"Currentiy  we  are  working  with 
the  Mon  Valley  Education  Association, 
a  consortium  of  22  school  dishicts,  to 
develop  in-service  teacher  training 
programs.  Through  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, we  ab-eady  provide  certification 
to  teachers  who  have  improved  their 
skills  in  the  use  of  classroom  multi- 
media techniques." 

Building  on  the  strengths  of  its 
faculty,  many  of  who;(n  have  a  strong 
engineering  and  science  predilection, 
McKeesport  has  pioneered  a  Women 
in  Science,  Engineering  and  Technolo- 
gy Program. 

"A  wing  in  our  residence  halls  has 
been  set  aside  so  participating  women 
can  hve  together  and  enjoy  special  pro- 
gramming," Dr.  Burley  reports.  "We 
also  have  added  a  summer  component 
for  eleventh-grade  women  and  minori- 
ties." 

Dr.  Burley  and  her  faculty  and 
staff  spent  much  of  their  summer 
preparing  for  the  Viability  Stiidy  now 
under  way  at  McKeesport  under  the 
chairmanship  of  College  of  Education 
Dean  Rodney  Reed. 

"This  study  is  being  conducted  by 
colleagues  who  will  estimate  our  capa- 
bilities and  our  vision  for  the  fuhire," 
Dr.  Burley  says.  "We  want  them  to 
look  at  our  sti:engths  and  our  weak- 
nesses and  to  help  give  us  redirection. 

"As  an  institution,  we  can  only 
survive  if  we  position  ourselves  prop- 
erly for  the  futijre.  The  world  is 
changing  and  we  have  to  get  in  step  to 
find  our  new  direction. 

"While  I  see  the  adminish^tion  of 
McKeesport  as  a  challenge,"  Dr.  Burley 
concludes,  "for  me,  as  a  Penn  State 
alumna,  if  s  also  a  labor  of  love.  I've 
never  been  a  position  where  1  have  felt 
more  challenged  and  happy." 
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Engineering  buildings  take  spotlight  during  Oct.  8  open  house 


In  the  last  three  years,  more 
than  153,000  square  feet  in  the 
buildings  have  been  renovated 

The  renovated  Reber  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Electrical  Engineering  West  Buildings  at  University 
Park  will  be  on  display  during  a  joint  Open  House 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  8. 

During  the  past  three  years,  more  than  153,000 
square  feet  in  the  tv^-o  buildings  have  undergone 
extensive  renovations 

Students  and  faculty  will  lead  tours  through  new 
classrooms  and  teaching  and  research  labs.  The 
tours  will  include  clean  rooms  (where  microelec- 


tronics research  and  teaching  go  on),  wind  and 
water  tunnels  and  undergraduate  teaching  laborato- 
ries. There  will  be  demonstrations  in  several  labs. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  renamed 
the  Reber  ME  Building  last  year,  was  constructed  in 
1929  as  a  machinery  laboratory.  Thejast  renovation 
occurred  in  1949  when  the  Commonwealth  added 
two  wings. 

The  current  renovation  includes  the  addition  of 
10,000  square  feet,  including  a  new  portico  on  the 
east  entrance.  New  facilities  include  a  computer  stu- 
dio, library,  a  new  meeting /classroom  and  teaching 
and  research  labs. 

Until  the  EE  Building  was  built  in  1939,  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Department  was  housed  in  the 
Engineering  Units  behind  Hammond  Building.  It 
became  EE  West  when  the  another  electrical  engi- 


neering facility,  EE  East  Building,  was  built  in  1964. 

The  EE  West  renovations  include  the  addition  of 
8,000  square  feet  of  clean  room  facilities.  Most  of 
these  are  part  of  the  Electronic  Materials  Processing 
and  Research  Laboratory  but  also  include  a  clean 
room  dedicated  to  undergraduate  use.  Other  facili- 
ties include  new  signal  processing,  control  and  elec- 
tronic devices  research  laboratories  on  the  second 
floor;  and  an  upgrade  of  undergraduate  electronics 
and  computer  laboratories  on  the  3rd  floor. 

The  Reber  ME  Building  entrance  is  on  the  west 
side  of  Brown  A  Parking  Lot,  off  Burrowes  Road 
near  College  Avenue.  Electrical  Engineering  West  is 
immediately  northeast  of  Brown  A,  or  south  of  Pol- 
lock Road,  behind  the  Mineral  Sciences  Building. 


Appointments 


Director  named 

Roy  L.  Austin,  associate  professor  of  sociology 

and  administration  of  justice,  has  been  named 

director  of  the  Administration  of  Justice  Program, 

which  has  become 

a  unit  within  the 

Department 

of  Sociology. 

Dr. 
Austin,  who  joined 
the  University  fac- 
ulty in  1972, 
received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from 
Yale'"'"  University 
and  a  tn^fe'ter's  and 
doctorate  in  sociol- 
ogy from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washing- 
ton. 

His 

research    interests   Roy  L.  Austin 
include  crime  and 

deviance  theory,  juvenile  delinquency,  race/eth- 
nicity and  crime,  gender  and  race/ethnic  rela- 
tions, and  various  Caribbean  concerns. 

Dr.  Austin's  current  research  projects 
include  the  deterrent  effect  of  executions,  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  racial  disparity,  black  power- 
lessness  and  African- American  crime  rates,  and 
race-gender  changes  in  crime  rates.  His  cross-cul- 
tural interests  are  reflecte^in  bis  present  research 
on  the  relationship  between  the  rapid  rise  in  oil 
prices  in  the  1970s  and  crime  rates  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

Among  his  recent  publications  are  "Race, 
Female  Headship,  and  Delinquency"  which 
appeared  in  the  Justice  Quarterlx/,  and  "Recent 
Trends  in  Male  and  Female  Crime  Rates"  in  the 
journal  of  Criminal  Justice. 


Academic 
affairs  director 
appointed 

James    L.    Monroe, 

professor  of  physics 
at  the  Penn  State 
Beaver  Campus,  has 
been  appointed 

director  of  academic 
affairs  at  the  campus. 
In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor and  director  of 
academic  affairs.  Dr. 

Monroe  also  serves 

as  coordinator  of  the    jg^gg  l.  Monroe 
Department  of 


Physics.  He  has  published  more  than  30  articles 
in  a  variety  of  academic  research  journals  and  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Christian  R.  and  Mary  F.  Lind- 
bach  Award  for  Distinguished  Undergraduate 
Teaching. 

At  the  Beaver  Campus,  Dr.  Monroe  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Hearing  Board. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Physical  Society 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Physics  Teachers,  Western  Pennsylvania  Section. 

Dr.  Monroe  holds  undergraduate  degrees 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
Mianu  University  in  Ohio.  He  received  his  doc- 
torate iii  physics  from  Columbia  University. 

Jean  Landa  Pytel,  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing mechanics,  has  been  named  assistant  dean  for 
student  services  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  new  position  is  part  of  a  broad  reor- 
ganization of  Engineering  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Dr.  Pytel  will  administer  the  advising  system  and 
a  wide  variety  of  support  services  for  engineering 
students.  Among  her  duties  will  be  oversight  of 
student  organizations  and  special  programs  for 
engineering  undergraduates,  The  associate  dean 
will  concentrate  on  curricular  affairs,  teaching  and 
learning,  and  enrollment  management. 

Dr,  Pytel  came  to  Penn  State  in  1979  from 
the  faculty  of  Queen's  University  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  During  a  leave  of  absence  in  1990-91,  she 
served  as  the  acting  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the 
new  College  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
California-Riverside. 

She  has  taught  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate courses  in  mechanics  and  biomechanics  and 
was  the  Society  of  Women  Engineers  adviser.  She 
also  was  the  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  Science  and  Mechanics. 

Dr.  Pytel  has  served  on  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  for  seven  years  and  currently 
chairs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Faculty  Benefits 
and  the  University  Appeals  Board.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Penn  State  Women  in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering (WISE)  Network  Executive  Committee.  A 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sports  Medi- 
cine, she  has  served  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Society  of  Biomechanics. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  York 
University  and  a  master's  from  Washington  State 
University,  both  in  physical  education.  She  has  a 
Ph.D.  from  Penn  State  in  biomechanics. 


New  CQI  Team 
Tackles  MPA 
Enrollments 

A  new  CQI  team  at 
Penn  State^Harrisburg 
will  study  the  enroll- 
ment processes  for 
students  entering  the 
Master's  in  Public 
Administration  pro- 
gram. The  team's 
objective  is  to  increase  the  enrollment  and  retention 
of  well  prepared,  motivated  MPA  students.  The 
team's  sponsors  are  James  Skok,  director.  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  James  South,  associate  provost 
for  administrative  operations.  Chris  McKenna,  coor- 
dinator of  the  MPA  program,  is  the  team  leader,  and 
Robert  Surridge,  assistant  provost  for  outreach,  is  its 
facilitator.  Team  members  are:  Rupe  Chisholm, 
Maryalice  Gaster,  Karl  Martz,  Steve  Hevner,  Mary 
Alice  Fiim-Stuart  and  Andrea  Willard.  The  team 
received  a  full  day  of  on-site  team  training  on  Sept.  9 
from  John  McKissick,  instructor  in  Management 
Development  Programs  and  Services. 

CQI  Council  Member  on  Panel 

James  Ryan,  vice  president  and  dean  for  Continuing 
&  Distance  Education,  was  a  panelist  for  the  Septem- 
ber session  of  the  Total  Quality  Council  of  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Ryan  and  executives  from  two 
local  businesses  discussed,  "Managing  the  Total 
Quality  Organization."  The  other  panelists  represent- 
ed AtoTech,  USA,  Inc.,  and  Centre  HomeCare,  Inc. 

Total  Quality  Forum  in  Dallas 

John  Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost; 
Nancy  Cline,  dean  of  the  University  Libraries,  and 
Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive  director  of  the  CQI 
Center,  will  present  a  session  at  the  Total  Quality 
Forum  in  Dallas  Oct.  18-21,  on  "Structuring  for  TQ  in 
Higher  Education:  Teaming  for  Excellence." 

In  the  presentation.  Dr.  Brighton  will  discuss  the 
vision  and  rationale  for  the  CQI  initiative  at  Penn 
State;  Dean  Cline  will  present  examples  of  what  the 
university  is  doing  to  achieve  its  vision,  focusing  on 
the  various  kinds  of  university  improvement  teams, 
and  Ms.  Sandmeyer  will  talk  about  the  Cenh-al 
Enrollment  Management  Group  as  an  example  of  a 
critical  process  team.  She  wall  provide  examples  of 
the  institutional  supports  that  are  available  for  team 
activity. 

Also  at  the  TQ  Forum,  J.D.  Hammond,  dean,  and 
Arnold  Shapiro,  professor  of  business.  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  will  discuss 
"Creating  a  New  Model:  Technology  as  a  Partner." 
This  session  will  present  a  model  for  implementing 
technology  in  and  outside  of  the  traditional  classroom 
for  primary  and  continuing  education,  allowing  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  mathematics  of  finance  without  an 
inshaictor.  The  software  for  the  model  is  currently 
being  tested  by  faculty  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Purdue  University  and  Oregon  State  Universi- 
ty- 
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The   . 

Arts 


Symphonic  Wind 
Ensemble 

Folk  music  of  other  lands  will  be  the 
focus  of  a  concert  by  the  School  of 
Music's  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  7,  in  the  Recital 
Hall  of  the  Music  Building  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Conducted  by  Smith  Toulson, 
the  ensemble  will  perform  Gustav 
Hoist's  Second  Suite  for  Miiifaiy  Band, 
a  work  based  entirely  on  folksongs 
(many  of  them  quite  familiar)  of 
Britain,  and  another  work  based  on 
folk  rhythms,  Anatolia  by  Paul  Cre- 
ston. 

In  addition,  the  ensemble  will 
perform  Dmitri  Shostakovich's  Fes- 
live  Overture,  and  Norman  Dello 
Joio's  Variants  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn, 
which  is  based  on  a  strikingly  famil- 
iar melody  from  one  of  Haydn's 
piano  works. 

The  ensemble  also  will  present 
guest  conductor  David  Borsheim, 
who  will  conduct  Celebrations  by 
John  Zdeckiik.  Mr.  Borsheim  is  a 
member  of  the  music  faculty  at 
Mansfield  University,  where  he 
teaches  horn  and  composition,  and 
conducts  the  Wind  Ensemble.  He  is 
at  Penn  State  exploring  wind  band 
literature,  and  furthering  his  study  in 
conducting. 

Bird  of  prey  art 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Cen- 
ter will  hold  its  third  annual  Bird  of 
Prey  Art  Show  and  Sale  Oct.  8-23  at 
the  center,  located  off  Route  26  south 
of  Pine  Grove  Mills. 

Twelve  artists  from  the  region 
will  sell  works  in  clay,  wood,  bronze, 
oil,  acrylic,  and  watercolor,  all  with  a 
wildlife  theme.  The  event  benefits 
the  Raptor  Center  at  Shaver's  Creek. 

Many  of  the  artists  will  be  on 
hand  for  an  opening-day  reception 
from  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct. 
8.  That  day  also  will  feature  live 
music  from  the  Donation  Band,  a 
bake  sale,  and  falconers  displaying  a 
Harris's  hawk  and  prairie  and  pere- 
grine falcons. 

Shaver's  Creek  is  a  teaching  labo- 
ratory in  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant, and  Recreation  Management, 
part  of  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development.  Among  its 
facilities  is  the  Raptor  Center,  which 
houses  birds  of  prey  with  injuries  too 
severe  to  allow  them  to  survive  in 
the  wild. 

Museum  lecture 

Ricardo  Viera,  Lehigh  Uruversity 
gallery  director  and  internationally 


known  curator,  will  present  a  public 
lecture  on  Cuban  and  Cuban  Ameri- 
can artists  at  3  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  10, 
in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

From  4  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
Oct.9,  Mr.  Viera  will  participate  in  a 
seminar  on  Caribbean  art  and  litera- 
ture with  Glenn  Witlumson,  curator. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  and  with 
professors  Julia  Cuervo  Hewitt, 
Celeste  Frasier  Delgado,  and  Robert 
Lima.  The  seminar  will  be  held  in 
the  Writing  Room  One  of  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

Mr.  Viera's  visit  is  funded  by  the 
institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies,  the  International  Pro- 
grams/MUCIA,  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture,  the  Department  of 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian,  Uni- 
versity Scholar's  Program,  and  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts. 

The  lectures  are  free  to  the  public. 

"Double  Plots" 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  11,  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  will  open  an  exhibi- 
tion specifically  designed  for  the 
museum  by  New  York  artist  Mary 
Ellen  Carroll.  Titled  "Double  Plots," 
the  exhibition  takes  as  its  focus  a  pas- 
sage from  Sigmund  Freud's  "Inter- 
pretation of  Dreams." 

Ms.  Carroll  will  present  a  lecture 
on  her  work  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  11,  in  the  Palmer-Lipcon  Audito- 
rium on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

An  internationally  recognized 
conceptual  artist,  Ms.  Carroll  has 
exhibited  in  Germany  and  Italy  as 
well  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Boulder, 
and  Anchorage.  She  is  the  recipient 
of  several  awards  including  the  Hos- 
pital of  Stipendium,  an  Arts  Interna- 
tional Travel  Grant  to  India,  and  a 
fellowship  to  the  MacDowell  Colony. 

Centre  Dimensions 

Centre  Dimensions,  a  jazz  ensemble 

under  the  leadership  of 

Dan  Yoder,  director  of 

jazz  studies,  will  present  its 

first  concert  of  the  season  at 

8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  11, 

in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Architecture 

School  of  Music 

Recital  Hall  on  the 

University  Park  Campus. 

The  program  will 
include  several  classic  standards 
from  big  band  repertoire.  Stan  Ken 
ton's  theme  song  "Artistry  in 
Rhythm"  will  feature  pianist  Jeff 


Lawlis.  The  band  will  perform  Bob 
Florence's  fresh  new  arrangement  of 
the  standard  "Body  and  Soul," 
Chick  Corea's  "Samba  Song"  as  per- 
formed by  the  Woody  Herman 
Orchestra,  "Freckle  Face"  from  the 
Count  Basie  hbrary,  and  "Blues 
Machine,"  from  Louis  Bellson's  Big 
Band,  are  a  few  of  the  other  selec- 
tions to  be  performed. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Trombone  Choir 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Mark  Lusk, 
associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form in  concert  at  12:10  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  13,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  20-minute  con- 
cert is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish. 

The  Trombone  Choir  consists  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  music 
majors.  Bruce  Tychinski,  assistant 
conductor,  is  a  graduate  trombone 
performance  major  and  a  teaching 
assistant  in  the  School  of  Music.  The 
program  will  include  a  series  of 
chorale  harmonizations  by  J.S.  Bach, 
Allen  Chase's  "PassacagHa"  and 
Adagio  from  "Rhapsody"  Op.  53  by 
Brahms. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Pianist  to  perform 

Pianist  Richard  Goode  will  perform 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  14,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  performance 
opens  the  Masterworks  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts. 

A  nationally  noted  performer  of 
Beethoven  since  1986,  Mr.  Goode's 
all-Beethoven  performance  will 
include  Sonata  in  G  Major,  Op.  14, 
No.  2;  Sonata  in  A-flat  Major,  Op.  26; 
Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Op.  57  Major,  Op. 
2,  No.  3. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, open  Monday  through  Saturday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  "Gudmundar  and  the  Fist,"  Profes- 
sor John  van  der  Westhuizen  of  the 
University  of  Cape  Tov/n,  South 
Africa,  discusses  the  Icelandic  Sagas 
and  the  ways  in  which  these  powerful 
dramas  reveal  the  social  history  of 
medieval  Iceland. 

Although  legal  scholars  are  now 
recognizing  the  sagas  for  their  histori- 
cal value  in  revealing  the  social,  legal, 
and  domestic  arrangements  of  the  era. 
Dr.  Westhuizen  believes 
emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  their  Uterary  value 
IS  discussions  of  the  place  of 
honor  in  society.  They  are, 
he  tells  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein,  "dramas  of 
the  wiU." 

Odyssey  Through 
Literature  is  produced  at 
WPSX-TV  as  a  continuing 
education  service  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, it  airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 


Waverly  Coleman,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  at  the  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  Campus,  has 
been  appointed  director-at-large  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Continuing  Education,  Inc. 
The  association  is  an  institution- 
based  organization  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  individuals  dedicat- 
ed to  tlie  promotion  of  lifelong 
learning  and  excellence  in  continu- 
ing liigher  education. 

Richard  Fitzsimmons,  head  librar- 
ian at  the  Worthington  Scranton 
Campus,  presented  a  paper  titled 
"Baltic  Information:  Sources  and 
Resources  for  Research"  at  the  14th 
International  Conference  on  Baltic 
Studies. 

Katherine  Frith,  associate  profes- 
sor of  advertising,  presented  a 
paper  titled  "Consumption  and 
Communication:  Consumer  Issues 
in  ASEAN"  at  the  Association  for 
Consumer  Research  1 994  Asia 
Pacific  Conference  in  Singapore  in 
June.  Following  the  cor\ference, 
she  spent  tliree  weeks  at  the  office 
of  Dentsu  Advertising,  the  world's 
largest  advertising  agency  in  Jakar- 
ta, Indonesia. 

Marty  Goldberg,  head  librarian  at 
the  Beaver  Campus  Library,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Children's 
Holocaust  Autobiographies"  at  the 
International  Association  of  School 
Librarians  annual  cor\ference. 

Muiat  Gunaydin,  professor  of 
physics,  presented  an  invited  lec- 
ture, titled  "Extended  Superconfor- 
mal  Symmetry,  Freudenthal  Triple 
Systems,  and  Gauged  WZW  Mod- 
els," during  the  Giiresy  Memorial 
Conference  at  Bogazid  University 
in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  He  also  was  a 
visitir\g  scientist  in  Finland  for  one 
month  at  the  Research  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Physics  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Helsinki.  During  his  visit  he 
presented  a  seminar  titled  "Extend- 
ed Superconformal  Symmetry, 
Triple  Systems,  and  Gauged  WZW 
Models." 

Susan  Hamburger,  senior  assistant 
librarian,  manuscript  librarian,  pre- 
sented a  paper,  "The  Controversy 
Over  Pari-mutuel  Betting  in  Ron- 
da,  1925-1931,"  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  North  American 
Society  for  Sport  History  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan. 

James  Kurre  and  Kemieth  Louie, 

associate  professors  of  econom- 
ics,at  Perm  State  Erie,  The  Belirend 
College,  co-wrote  and  presented 
two  papers  at  the  Fourth  Intema- 
tioi\al  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Fmance  Associa- 
tion at  the  Uruversity  of  Reading, 
England.  The  papers  were  "The 
Impact  of  industrial  Diversification 
of  Exports  on  Export  Stability,"  and 
"The  Effect  of  Export  Destination 
on  the  Volatility  of  the  Export  Sec- 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  October  6 

Instnjctional  Development  Program,  11:45 
a.m.,  106  ASIBIdg.  Larry  Spence  on 
"Assessing  and  Evaluating  Student  Lean- 
ing in  Collaborative  Classrooms."  To  reg- 
ister call  863-2599. 

■  Center  for  Russian  and  East  European 

Studies,  noon,  102  Weaver  BIdg. 

Thomas  F.  Magner  on  'The  End  of 

Yugoslavia:  The  Coming  Separation  of 

Croatia  and  Serbia." 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble. 
Center  for  Women  Students,  7  p.m..  HUB 

Assembly  Room.  Sally  Greenberg  on 

"Hate  Crimes," 
Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m.  Volunteer  meeting 

for  those  inieresled  in  helping  with  the 

Halloween  Trails,  Call  863-2000.. 

■  Comparative  Literature,  7:30  p.m.,  HUB 

Fishbowl.  El  Hadji  Papa  Bunka  Susso 
and  Nakoyo  Susso.  keepers  of  the  oral 
tradition  from  the  West  African  country  of 
The  Gambia,  will  hold  a  performance,  lec- 
ture, and  conversation  session. 

Friday,  October  7 

Fall  Alumni  Weekend 

College  of  Education,  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
1994  Penn  State  Education  Summit. 
Through  Oct.  8.  Crime  and  violence  in 
the  schools,  inclusion,  technology  in  edu- 
cation and  total  quality  management  are 
among  the  topics  on  the  agenda.  Confer- 
ence registration  can  be  arranged  through 
Judy  Hall,  863-5130. 

Geography  Coffee  Hour.  3:30  p.m.,  319 
VVaiker  BIdg. :,  Janice  Monk  on  "Finding 
Their  Place:  Women  in  American  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  8 
p.m..  Pavilion  Theatre.  Keely  &  DU. 
Tickets  required,  call  863-0255.  Contin- 
ues through  Oct.  15.  Reception  follows  in 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  October  8 

Young  Alumni  Reunion/Lantern  Tours 

Sunday,  October  9 

Fall  Picnic 

■  Latin  American  Event,  Ricardo  Viera  on 

"Caribbean  Literature  and  Art.  Time  and 
place  to  be  announced.  AlsoOct,  10,  3 
p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium.  Ricardo 
Viera  on  "Latin  American  Photography 
from  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico."  For 
more  information,  call  Micaela  Amato  at 
865-0444. 

Monday,  October  10 

University  Scholars  Visitation  Day,  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium. 

The  Center  for  the  History  of  the  Book,  3:30 
p.m.,  Carnegie  Auditorium.  Robert  L.  Pat- 
ten on  "When  Is  a  Book  Not  a  Book?" 

Anthropology,  4  p.m.,  101  Kern.  The  Sixth 
Paul  T.  Baker  Lecture.  Nevin  S. 
Scrimshaw  on  "Social  Environment, 
Behavior  and  Health." 

■  Hillel,  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  Yachad, 

8  p.m.,  Schwab  Auditorium.  ZevKedem, 
one  of  the  1 ,100  Jews  whose  life  was 
saved  by  Nazi  industrialist  Oskar 
Schindler.  will  discuss  his  experiences  as 


rand  a 


Tuesday,  OctotKr  11 

Applied  Research  Laboratory  Workshops, 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  With  industry  and 
government  representatives.  Also  Oct. 
12. 


Anthropology.  10  a.m.,  107  Carpenter.  A 
symposium  on  current  research  in  human 
biology  for  graduate  students.  Students 
will  present  10-15  minute  papers  on  their 
research.  This  session  is  open  to  stu- 
dents from  any  department  as  well  as  stu- 
dents from  other  universities.  Call  865- 
2509. 

Center  for  Women  Students,  4  p.m.,  HUB 


sion).   Registration  required,  call  Joyce 

Combs,  863-0325.   Must  attend 

InierNexus  class  first. 
■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  3:30  p.m.,  319 

Walker  BIdg.  Susan  M.  Roberts  on  The 

World  is  Whose  Oyster?  Globalization 

and  Geography." 
I  Latin  American  Student  Association,  7 

p.m.,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 


Technologically  speaking 

Terri  Brooks,  dean  of  the  School  of  Communications,  led  a  panel  discussion  last  week 
during  a  half-day  interactive  satellite  conference  focusing  on  the  evolution  of  informa- 
tion and  technology  and  its  effects  on  government,  education,  industry  and  the  media. 
The  panel  discussion,  beamed  to  more  than  100  colleges  and  universities  nationwide, 
was  the  first  time  such  a  large  number  of  institutions  engaged  In  national  dialogue 
about  a  single  issue.  .Phoio:  Greg  Grieco 


Assembly  Room.  Robin  T.  Ochs  on 
"Images  of  Bisexuality  in  the  Media." 
University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.  InterNexus.  Registration  not 
required. 
Palmer  Museum  Lecture,  7:30  p.m..  Palmer 
Lipcon  Auditorium.  Mary  Ellen  Carroll  on 
"Double  Plots:  An  Explanation." 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Centre 
Dimensions,  University  Jazz  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Agricultural  Sciences,  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  BIdg.  Flower  Growers  Day 
At  Penn  State.  Primary  theme;  The 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Floracultural 
Biotechnology." 

Center  for  Women  Students,  3:30  p.m.,  120 
Boucke  BIdg.  Film/Discussion;  "Excited, 
Angry,  Active,  Vocaj^  Women  Out  Loud." 

Thursday,  October  13 

The  East-Central  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
Annual  Meeting.  Agenda  of  papers,  con- 
certs, and  other  events  planned.  Plenary 
speaker.  Professor  Gita  May.  For  further 
information,  call  Dale  Monson  at  865- 
0431. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Trombone 
Choir. 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.  Using  Gopher  to  Borrow 
through  the  Internet.  Registration 
required,  call  Joyce  Combs,  863-0325. 
Must  attend  InterNexus  class  first. 

Friday,  October  14 

University  Libraries,  9  a.m.,  141  Computer 
BIdg.  File  Transfer  with  FTP  (MAC  Ver- 


Celeste  Fraser  Delgado  on  "Barrios  and 
Borderiands;  US  Latino  Cultures." 

Gallery  Talk,  8  p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Jennifer  Olson  on  "American  Painting  at 
the  Palmer." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Elsen- 
hower Auditorium.  Richard  Goode.  piano. 

Saturday,  October  15 

Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development 
Workshop,  10  a.m.,  101  Kern.  Harold 
Cheatham.  Grace  Hampton,  and  David 
Wormley  on  "Moving  From  Associate  to 
Full  Professor."  To  make  reservation,  call 
Mary  Leone,  863-1663. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Bach: 
Saint  John  Passion.  Tickets  required,  call 
865-0431. 

Sunday,  October  16 

Shavers  Creek,  2p.m-  128  Years  in  the 
Water,  a  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission.  The  program  will 
include  information  on  the  area's  native 
fish  and  where  to  find  them.  Call  863- 
2000. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Aris,  3  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Tom  Chapin  and 
Friends.  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  October  6 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidte.  Dan 
Carroll  on  The  Technology  of  Self-Rein- 
forced Silicon  Nitride" 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 1 1 :30  a.m..  208  Willard.  Fay  Oowker 
on  "On  the  Consistent  Histories  Interpreta- 
tion of  Quantum  Mechanics." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  M.V. 


Klein  on  "Recent  Developments  in 
Cuprate  High  Tc  superconductivity." 
Architectural  Engineering,  3:45  p.m.,  22 
Dieke  BIdg.  Albert  A,  Dorman  on  "Archi- 
tectural and  Engineering  Managers:  Who 
Needs  Them?" 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Urs  Von  Matt  on  "Round- 
ing Errors  in  Solving  Block  Hessenberg 
Systems." 
The  Leonhard  Center  Leadership  Seminar,  4 
p.m.,  123  EE  East.  Michael  Brunner  on 
"Leadership  as  Sen/ice." 
Friday,  October  7 
University  Libraries  Seminar,  10  a.m.,  402 

Tower  Room,  Central  Pattee  Library. 
Entomology,  11  a.m..  101  ASIBIdg.   Mark 
Whalon  on  "Bt  Resistance  in  Colorado 
Potato  Beetles," 
Economics.  3:30  p.m..  413  Kern.  Abtiijit 

Banerjee  on  "Theory  of  Misgovemance." 
History,  4  p.m.,  102  Weaver  BIdg.  Michael 
Broyles  on  "Charles  Ives  and  American 
Political  Movements." 
Monday,  October  10 

Condensed  Matter  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  339 
Davey  Lab.  David  Divencenzo  on  "Quan- 
tum Comptjiers  Using  Spins," 
Economics,  3:30  p,m.  413  Kern,   Patrick 
DeGraba  on  "Leveraging  Into  Zero  Profit 
Markets," 
Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Todd  Frederickson  on  "Whole  Tree  Physi- 
ological Response  to  Ambient  Ozone 
Exposures." 
Tuesday,  October  11 

Chemistry,  3  p.m..  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Stephen 
J.  Lippard  on  "Non-Heme  Iron  and  the 
Biological  Oxidation  of  Methane." 
Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 3:30  p.m.,  113  Osmond  Lab,  Domeni- 
co  Giulini  on  "Diffeomorphism  Groups  of 
Three  Manifolds." 
Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences,  4  p.m., 
26  Hosier  BkJg.  Terry  Plank  on  The  Ins 
and  Outs  of  Arc  Volcanoes:  Sediment 
Recycling  at  Subduction  Zones."  , 

Wednesday,  October  12 
Xerox  Awards  Day.  Leonard  Brillson  will  pre- 
sent a  seminar  on  "The  Changing  Roles 
of  Researchers  in  Industry,  11  a.m.. 
Room  189.  Materials  Research  Lab. 
Thursday,  October  13 
Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle.  John 
Halloran  on  "Non-Brittle  Ceramics  from 
Fibrous  Monoliths, " 
Center  for  Gravitational  Physics,  1 1 :30  a.m., 
339  Davey  Lab.  Alexander  Migdal  on 
"Loop  Equations  in  QCD." 
Economics,  2:30  p.m.,  367  Willard.  Joel  B. 
Slemrod  on  "A  General  Model  of  the 
Behavioral  Response  lo  Taxation." 
Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  John 
C-  Price  on  "Quantum  Motions  of  Elec- 
trons in  Metals." 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m..  S-207 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Rachel  K.  John- 
son on  "The  Effect  of  Parental  Smoking 
on  the  Quality  of  Low-Income  Children's 
Diets." 
Friday,  October  14 

Economics.  10:30  a.m.,  403  Kern.  M.  Scott 
Taylor  on  Trade  and  Transboundary 
Polution " 
Entomology,  11  am,,  101  AS!  BIdg.  David 
Hecket  on  "Mendel  Meets  Mothra: 
Towards  a  Comparative  Genomics  of  the 
Lepidopiera." 


See  "Calendar"  on  page  8 


October  6 -October  16 
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Faculty/Staff  Alert 


Employee  Assistance 
Program 

In  anticipation  of  the  introduction  of  Perm  State's 
Employee  Assistance  Program  early  in  November  (see 
Employee  Benefits  Column,  below),  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  is  offering  informational  sessions  at  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus  to  help  faculty  and  staff  learn  more  about 
the  EAP  services,  how  the  EAP  may  benefit  them  and 
how  to  access  EAP  services.  Programs  also  will  be  held  at 
all  Commonwealth  Campus  locations,  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg  and  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College  in  the  near 
future. 

All  staff  and  faculty  are  encouraged  to  attend  one  of 
the  sessions.  REGISTRATION  IS  REQUIRED.  To  regis- 
ter, call  the  Human  Resource  Development  Center  at  865- 
8216  or  send  e-mail  to  Jan  Hawbaker  at  JQH3@psu.adnun 
or  JQH3@oas.psu.edu.  Please  include  your  name,  campus 
address,  campus  phone  number,  Penn  State  ID  number 
and  course  title,  code  and  section  number. 

Understanding  Your  Employee  Assistance  Program 
Course  code:  WEL048;  -  An  introduction  to  Penn  State's 
EAP  as  a  confidential  and  beneficial  resource.  It  describes 
the  foundations  of  the  EAP,  the  procedures  for  accessing 
Sec.  1  Tues,  Oct.  11  11-11:45  a.m.  125  Reber  BIdg. 
Sec.  2  Wed.  Oct.  12  8:30-9:15  a.m.  Satum  Room, 
Johnston  Hall 


services  and  a  snapshot  of  the  brief  therapy  process. 


Sec.  3 

Wed,  Oct.  12 

9:30-10:15  a.m 

.    Saturn  Room, 
Johnston  Hall 

Sec.  4 

Wed,  Oct.  12 

1-1:45  p.m. 

301  HUB 

Sec.  5 

Wed,  Oct.  12 

2-2:45  p.m 

301  HUB 

Sec.  6 

Tliurs,  Oct.  13 

10:15-11  a.m. 

402  Keller 

Sec.  7 

Ttiurs,  Oct.  13 

11:15-noon 

402  Keller 

Sec.  8 

Thurs,  Oct.  13 

1:15-2  p.m. 

402  Keller 

Sec.  9 

Thurs.  Oct.  13 

2:15-3  p.m. 

402  Keller 

Employee  Assistance  Program;  The  Supervisor's  Role 
Course  Code;  LDR017;-  An  interactive  program  designed 
to  help  supervisors  better  understand  the  benefits  of  the 
Penn  State  EAP.  Includes  an  overview  of  the  EAP  as  well 
as  guidance  on  how  a  supervisor  should  interfact  uith 
Penn  State's  Employee  Relations  Division  and  the  EAP 
when  an  employee's  work  performance  is  affected  by  a 
personal  problem. 
Sec.  1      Tues,  Oct.  11        3:30-5  p.m.  125  Reber 


Sec.  2 

Wed,  Oct.  12 

10:30-noon 

Satum  Room, 
Johnston  Hall 

Sec.  3 

Wed,  Oct.  12 

3:15-4:15  p.m 

301  HUB 

Sec.  4 

Thurs,  Oct.  13 

8:30-10  a.m. 

402  Keller 

iEMPLOYEE 


Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP) 

The  Office  of  Human  Resources 
announces  that,  effecdve  Nov.  1, 
1994,  Penn  State  will  offer  Universi- 
ty-wide an  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP). 

The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center  originally  piloted  the  EAP 
and  currently  has  a  program  in 
place. 

Billie  S.  Willils,  assistant  vice 
president  for  human  resources,  said 
the  University  is  pleased  to  offer  this 
important  service  to  faculty  and  staff 
at  all  locations  now. 

"Personal  problems  are  a  normal 
part  of  living  and  EAP  can  help  indi- 
viduals deal  with  Ufe's  rough 
spots — whether  they  occur  on  or  off 
the  job.  Living  in  today's  complex 
world  is  challenging.  As  we  strive  to 
balance  the  demands  of  work,  fami- 
ly and  our  own  personal  needs,  there 
may  be  times  when  we  feel  our  abil- 
ity to  cope  is  being  stretched,"  she 
said. 

"When     a     personal     problem 


makes  life  difficult,  it  affects  all 
aspects  of  our  lives — at  home  and  at 
work.  When  you  are  helped  with  a 
personal  problem,  home  life 
improves,  work  improves  and  every- 
one benefits." 

What  is  EAP? 

An  EAP  is  a  confidential  program 
designed  to  help  resolve  personal 
problems.  Information,  consultation 
and  assistance  are  provided  by  pro- 
fessionally trained  counselors. 

An  EAP  Can  Help  With: 

•  Emofional  and  personal  conflicts 

•  Depression 

•  Family  and  relafionship  concerns 

•  Questions   about   drug/alcohol 

use 

•  Managing  stress  and  change 

•  Budgeting 

•  Career  concerns 

•  Divorce  or  separation 

•  Grief  ■  ^•■■■ 

•  Work  performance  difficulties 

•  Parenting 

•  Care  for  elderly  parents 

The  EAP  And  Penn  State  Em- 
ployee Benefits 

Penn  State  will  absorb  the  cost  of  the 
first  three  EAP  consultations.  If  a 
referral  is  made  for  further  treat- 
ment, reimbursement  will  be  subject 
to  the  limitafions  and  restrictions  of 
the  individual's  health  care  plan. 

Accessing  The  Program 

The  program  encourages  early  use, 
when  you  first  nofice  a  problem  or 
when  your  own  efforts  to  resolve  it 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  It  should 
be  noted  that: 

•  All  EAP  fees  for  eligible  employ- 


ees, family  members  and  mem- 
bers of  an  employee's  household 
are  paid  by  Penn  State. 

•  Services  are  confidenHal. 

•  Use  of  an  EAP  is  voluntary. 
Since  the  services  of  the  Employ- 
ee Assistance  Program  are  available 
to  eligible  employees,  family  mem- 
bers and  members  of  the  employee's 
household,  faculty  and  staff  are 
strongly  urged  to  share  the  EAP 
information  with  them.  For  this  rea- 
son, addifional  information  concern- 
ing the  Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram will  be  mailed  to  faculty  and 
staff  members  at  their  home  address. 

For  additional  information,  all 
employees,  except  those  located  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  should 
contact:  1-800-858-2PSU  or  1-800- 
858-2778.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
employees  should  contact:  1-717- 
566-7334  or  1-800-543-5080.  (See  Fac- 
ulty/Staff Al^rt  above). 

In  addition  to  the  EAP,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  University 
provides  12  distinct  benefit  pro- 
grams. With  each  of  these  programs, 
it  is  likely  individuals  will  have  some 
out-of-pocket  expenses. 

It  is  the  faculty  or  staff  members' 
responsibility  to  determine  the 
extent  of  coverage  available  and  any 
and  all  restrictions  related  to  his  or 
her  health  plan,  before  treatment 
begins.  Staff  at  HealthAmerica  or 
the  Office  of  Human  Resources 
Employee  Benefits  Division  are 
available  to  assist  you.  This  infor- 
mation also  is  available  in  the  Sum- 
mary Plan  Document  and  related 
brochures. 


Calendar 

continued  from  page  7 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  October  6 

■  PaCIE  and  IntematJonal  Education;  the 

Next  25  Years,"  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Friday,  October  7 

The  Rural  Elderly:  Improving  Lite  Through 
Nutrition,  175  attendees,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Sunday,  October  9 

Northeast  Sixty  Group,  40  attendees.  Days 
Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Oct.  10. 

Engineer/Scientist  as  Manager  Progran^,  35 
attendees,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  Oct.  21 . 

Monday,  October  10 

Social  Structures  Conference:  Societal 
Mechanisms  for  Maintaining  Compe- 
tence in  Old  Age,  50  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  11 . 

Pennsylvania  Water  Environment  Associa- 
tion, 60  attendees,  Days  Inn  Penn  State. 
Through  Oct,  12. 

Short  Course  on  Vibration  Control,  30  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct.  14. 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Flower  Growers  Day.  125  attendees,  ASI 
BIdg. 

Mine  Safety  Applications,  25  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  14. 

Thursday,  October  13 

Eastern  Central  American  Society,  150 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct.  16. 

Friday,  October  14 

Violence  in  the  Workplace.  60  attendees. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Arneri.can  Conference  on  Romanticism,  1^ 
attendees.  The  Penn  Stale  Scanticon, 
Through  Oct.  16. 

Midwest  Mathematical  Economics  and  Inter- 
national Economics  meetings,  100  atten- 
dees. The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through 
Oct.  16. 

Sunday,  October  16 

Executive  Management  Program,  Week  III, 
35  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  Oct.  21. 

GPU  Executive  Institute,  Module  1 ,  35  atten- 
dees. The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through 
Oct.  28. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Fomial  Gallery: 

"My  Sister  Renee."  by  painter  Beverly  Mclv- 
er.  Through  Oct.  8. 

HUB  Art  Alley: 

The  Mifflin  Juniata  Art  League  will  feature  a 
large  cross-section  of  local  artists  and 
various  art  forms,  including  photography, 
drawing  and  painting    Through  Oct.  23. 

Kern  Art  Gallery: 

Navajo  sand  paintings  by  artist  Storm 
Begay.  Through  Oct.  23. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Feiix  Vallotton:  Prints  and  Prepartory  Draw- 
ings," through  Oct.  9. 

"Double  Plots:  Installation  by  Mary  Ellen 
Carroll,"  Oct.  11  through  Dec.  11. 

Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery: 

Laurie  Riccadonna,  BFA  paintings.  Through 
Oct.  14. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


Intercom 
Octobers,  1994 


Alumni  Fellows 


Eberly  College  of  Science  Alumni  Fellows  honored 


Two  Eberly  College  of  Science  Alumni  —  Joseph  A. 
Miller  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  for  Central  Research 
and  Development  at  E.  1.  duPont  de  Nemours  and 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Morris  Taradal- 
sky,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
MicroNet  Technology,  Inc.,  in  Irvine,  Calif.  —  will 
be  honored  with  the  Alumni  Fellow  Award  for  1994. 

The  Alumni  Fellow  Award,  sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Alumni  Association,  is  the  most  presti- 
gious of  the  association's  awards.  It  is  administered 
in  cooperation  with ,  the  colleges.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  designated  the  title  of  Alumni  Fellow 
as  permanent  and  lifelong. 

Mr.  Taradalsky  will  be  honored  at  a  reception  on 
Oct.  10  and  Dr.  Miller  will  be  honored  on  Oct.  26  . 
During  their  three-day  visits,  sponsored  by  the  Eber- 
ly College  of  Science,  they  will  receive  their  award 
and  interact  with  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tors throughout  the  University. 

Dr.  Miller  received  a  summa  cum  laude  bachelor 
of  science  degree  from  Virginia  Military  Institute  in 
1963  and  his  doctoral  degree  in  chemistry  from  Penn 
State  in  1966.  He  has  been  with  DuPont  throughout 
his  career,  assuming  his  current  position  in  1994.  He 
held  a  variety  of  positions  throughout  DuPont  in 


Joseph  A.  Miller  Jr.       Morris  Taradalslty 


research  and  development,  manufacturing,  busi- 
ness, and  marketing.  He  currently  is  DuPon?s  exec- 
utive liaison  to  Penn  State. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  the  Industrial  Research  Institute,  and  the 
governing  board  for  the  Council  for  Chemical 
Research.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 


for  DuPont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Company,  the 
board  of  the  Chemical  Heritage  Foundation,  and  the 
board  of  the  Council  for  Competitiveness.  He  is  co- 
chair  of  the  commission  to  reform  science  education 
in  Delaware  public  schools. 

Mr.  Taradalsky  has  been  in  the  computer  indus- 
try for  more  than  23  years,  working  at  Apple  Com- 
puter, Inc.,  since  1989  and  at  IBM  Corporation  from 
1970  to  1988.  Since  1993  he  has  been  vice  president 
and  general  manager  for  Apple's  Business  Systems 
Division.  He  was  named  in  1990  as  one  of  the  top 
10  leaders  in  Silicon  Valley  for  his  accomplishments 
at  IBM. 

A  1970  magna  cum  laude  graduate  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  mathematics,  Mr.  Taradalsky  is  a 
member  of  the  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  Mathematics  honor 
society,  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  academic 
honor  society,  and  a  recipient  of  the  Evan  Pugh 
Award  in  recognition  for  his  outstanding  academic 
achievements  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  Taradalsky  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  at  the  California  Polyclinic  Institute  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
RAE  Technologies,  and  member  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Library  Council. 


Two  Alumni  Fellows  from  Agricultural  Sciences  make  visit 


Two  distinguished  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agn 
cultural  Sciences  visited  University  Park  this  month 
as  Alumni  Fellows.  Robert  Baker  and  Bruce  Still- 
ings  were  honored  at  the  Alumni  Fellows  recepbon 
on  Sept.  22. 

Dr.  Baker  earned  his  M.S.  in  agriculhjral  econom 
ics  from  Penn  State  in  1949.  That  year,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  poultry  extension  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1956,  he  earned  his  Ph.D.  m 
food  science  from  Purdue  and  became  a  professor  of 
food  science  at  Cornell.  He  retired  in  1989  with 
emeritus  status. 

Dr.  Baker's  research  and  test-marketing  tech- 
niques have  made  Cornell  an  international  leader  in 
food-product  development.  Known  as  the  "Edison 
of  the  Poulhy  Industry,"  he  is  widely  recognized  for 
developing  58  new  poultry  and  egg  products  and  28 
new  fish  products.  His  research  on  the  binding  char- 
acteristics of  poultry  meat  led  to  the  development  of 


Robert  Baker 


Bruce  StiJIings 


popular  convenience  foods  such  as  chicken  nuggets, 
chicken  and  turkey  hot  dogs  and  turkey  ham.  He 


has  received  numerous  awards  for  his  work. 

Dr.  Stillings  received  his  M.S.  in  nutrition  in  1960 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  nutrition  in  1963,  both  from  Penn 
State.  He  is  senior  vice  president  of  scientific  affairs 
for  the  National  Confectioners  Association,  the 
Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Cocoa  Research  Institute. 

Dr.  Stillings  has  held  leadership  positions  in  both 
government  and  industry.  In  1992  and  1993,  he 
served  as  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  for 
science  and  education.  Before  that  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  research  and  development  and  quality  assur- 
ance at  Reckitt  and  Colman  Inc. /Durkee- French 
Foods  Division.  From  1974  to  1989,  he  was  vice  pres- 
ident of  technology  development  and  research  and 
development  at  Nabisco  Foods,  Inc. 

Dr.  Stillings  was  the  national  chair  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Division  and  currently  serves  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  institute  of  Food  Technologists. 


Private  Giving 

Eberly  Foundation  provides  $1  million  for  nursing  professorships 


The  Robert  E.  Eberly  Foundation  of  Uniontovra  has 
committed  $1  million  to  endow  two  Elouise  Ross 
Eberly  Professorships  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The 
school  enrolls  nearly  800  students  statewide,  including 
those  in  the  newly  inaugurated  associate  degree  in 
nursing  program  at  the  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus, 
where  one  of  the  professorships  v^all  be  located. 

The  endovwnents  will  sti-engthen  the  nursing  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  health  care  reforms  are  Ukely  to 
increase  educational  requirements  for  nurses  at  all  lev- 
els, according  to  Frieda  Holt,  the  school's  drector 
when  the  gift  was  announced, 

"These  reforms  promise  to  give  nurses  a  more 
important  role  than  ever  in  our  nation's  system  of 
health  care,"  she  said,  "which  means  that  we  have  got 
to  do  a  better  job  of  preparing  them  for  the  increased 
responsibilities  that  they  will  have.  These  professor- 
ships are  critically  needed  resources  that  will  support 
further  development  of  the  school." 

The  new  professorships  will  be  named  in  honor  of 
Elouise  Ross  Eberly,  a  graduate  of  Uniontown  Hos- 
pital's registered  nurse  program,  former  trustee  of 


Uniontown  Hospital,  and  wife  of  foundation  presi- 
dent Robert  Eberly.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
visitors — a  policy  advisory  group — at  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center,  and  served  on  a  volunteer  committee  that 
two  years  ago  led  a  successful  campaign  to  raise  more 
than  $10  million  in  private  gifts  for  a  new  biomedical 
research  building  at  the  Medical  Center.  She  also  is  an 
honorary  alumna  of  Penn  State. 

Robert  Eberly,  a  1939  Penn  State  graduate,  is  pres- 
ident of  Eberly  and  Meade,  an  oil  and  natural  gas 
exploration  and  production  firm.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  philanthropic  activities  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  and  his  family  have  made  numerous 
gifts  to  Penn  State.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  National 
Development  Council,  the  University's  top  fund-rais- 
ing body. 

"Bob  and  Elouise  Eberly  have  left  a  lasting  imprint 
on  Penn  State  in  so  many  ways,"  noted  President 
Thomas.  "We  are  especially  pleased  to  name  the 
endowed  professorships  in  honor  of  Elouise  Ross 
Eberly,  who  has  been  a  key  supporter  of  our  health 
and  medical  education  programs." 


Dr.  Holt  noted  that  the  Eberly  professorships  wall 
support  new  initiatives  in  distance  education,  nurse 
practitioners,  rural  health  and  outieach  programs. 

"Many  nursing  programs  educate  students  almost 
exclusively  in  a  metiopolitan  hospital  setting,"  she 
said.  "Penn  State's  School  of  Nursing  is  fortunate  in 
that  its  students  have  clinicals  at  the  Hershey  Medical 
Center  and  classes  at  the  University  Park  Campus,  as 
well  as  clinicals  in  public  school,  long-term  care  and 
community  settings." 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  associate,  baccalau- 
reate and  master's  degrees  in  nursing.  The  associate 
degree  curriculum  at  the  Fayette  Campus  began  when 
the  Uniontown  Hospital  School  ^f  Nursing  h-ans- 
ferred  its  program  to  the  campus.  The  program  will 
,  be  housed  in  a  $4.4  million  biomedical  technology  cen- 
ter soon  to  be  under  construction. 

Income  from  the  endowments  could  be  used  for 
salary  supplements,  research  and  professional  travel 
expenses,  graduate  assistant  stipends,  and  other  pur- 
poses related  to  the  scholarly  program  of  the  profes- 
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News  in  Brief 


Seasonal  reminder 

With  colder  weather  upon  us, 
maintenance  crews  will  be  making 
the  transition  from  the  air  condi- 
tioning season  to  the  heating  sea- 
son. This  involves  the  shutting 
down  of  the  large  air  conditioning 
systems  for  those  buildings  which 
have  no  requirements  for  air  condi- 
tioning during  the  winter  months. 
Beginning  Oct.  17,  heat  will  be 
turned  on  for  academic  and  admin- 
istrative buildings.  Please  notify 
your  facilities  coordinator  if  you 
request  the  heat  turned  on  before 
this  date.  The  service  desk  will  only 
take  requests  from  facilities  coordi- 
nators. Please  be  aware  if  weather 
conditions  change  and  you  would 
like  the  heat  turned  off,  there  will 
be  a  department  charge  for  this  ser- 
vice. Thank  you  for  your  coopera- 

Faculty  funding 
opportunity 

Faculty  proposals  for  interdiscipli- 
nary teams  of  three  to  four  students 
working  on  innovative  research  or 
development  projects  are  sought 
for  STIR:  Stimulating  Interdiscipli- 
nary Research  and  Development. 
Up 'to  $2,000  per  student  will  be 
provided  for  student  support  or 
travel,  computer  time,  and  supplies 
and  materials.  Approximately 
S40,000  is  available  to  hind  five  to 
six  projects  for  STIR. 

This  is  a  project  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Space  Grant  Consortium  and 
the  Science,  Technology  and  Soci- 
ety Program.  The  application 
deadline  is  Oct.  24.  For  application 
information,  contact  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Space  Grant  Consortium  at 
863-7688  or  the  Science,  Technolo- 
gy, and  Society  Program  at  865- 
9951. 

New  rDNA  guidelines 

The  Office  of  Regulatory  Compli- 
ance now  has  the  newest  version  of 
the  Guidelines  for  Research  Involv- 
ing Recombinant  DNA  Molecules. 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  copy 
of  these  guidelines,  please  call  814- 
865-1775. 

Compliance  seminars 

The  Office  of  Regulatory  Compli- 
ance will  be  providing  basic  and 
special  topic  seminars  once  a 
semester.  The  basic  seminar  is  a  90- 
minute  orientation  program  about 
animal  care  and  use.  The  special 
seminar  will  address  more  spediic 
topics  such  as  Zoonotic  Diseases 
and  Anesthesia.  Both  of  these  sem- 
inars are  designed  for  all  Universi- 
ty personnel  who  are  involved  in 
animal  research.  For  more  infor- 
maHon,  call  Candice  Yekel  at  865- 
1775. 

Xerox  Awards  Day 

Leonard  Brillson,  research  head  of 
the  Advanced  Components  Labo- 
ratory at  the  Joseph  C.  Wilson  Cen- 
ter for  Research  and  Technology, 
Xerox  Corporation,  will  present  a 
seminar  on  'The  Changing  Roles  of 
Researchers  in  Industry"  at  11  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  during  the 
18th  Annual  Xerox  Awards  Day  at 
the  Materials  Research  Laboratory 
at  University  Park, 

Global  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace has  altered  traditional 
roles  of  researchers  in  industry  and 
opened  new  career  opportunities, 
including  new  opportunities.  Dr. 
Brillson  will  discuss  both  the  chal- 
lenges facing  researchers  and  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  for 
success  in  this  new  environment. 

During  the  afternoon,  Ph.D. 
and  master's  degree  students  who 
have  won  awards  will  give  brief 
presentations  on  their  research. 

NASA  grant 

Victor  Sparrow,  assistant  professor 
of  acoustics,  is  the  principal  inves- 
tigator for  a  three-year,  $161,000 
grant  from  NASA  Langley 
Research  Center,  "Sonic  Boom 
Noise  Penetration  into  the  Ocean." 
He  will  study  the  penetration  of 


sonic  boom  noise  due  to  superson- 
ic passenger  aircraft  through  realis- 
tic ocean  surfaces.  The  research  will 
yield  predictions  for  the  environ- 
mental noise  impact  of  sonic  booms 
on  marine  animals,  according  to 
the  researcher. 

Dr.  Sparrow  is  graduate  officer 
for  the  Graduate  Program  in 
Acoustics  and  group  leader  of  the 
Center  for  Acoustics  and  Vibration 
Propagation  and  Radiation  Group. 

ARL  Workshop 

The  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
will  hold  a  workshop  with  indus- 
try and  government  representa- 
tives Oct.  11  and  12  at  the  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  The  workshop  will 
focus  on  the  electron  beam — phys- 
ical vapor  deposition  facility  being 
installed  at  the  new  MRI  Building 
in  the  Penn  State  Research  Park. 

Interested  faculty  members 
may  attend  free  of  charge  by  calling 
C.  Brickell  at  863-9900. 

Volunteers  sought 

Male  volunteers  are  needed  to  help 
test  the  effect  of  alcohol  and 
weight  training.  Volunteers  will 
receive  monetary  compensation, 
free  food,  and  personal  information 
from  the  testing. 

You  may  be  eligible  if  you  are 
21  to  34  years  old,  in  good  health,  a 
low  or  moderate  alcohol  consumer, 
presently  weight  training,  motivat- 
ed and  committed,  available  from 
mid-afternoon  until  the  end  of  the 
evening  on  one  day  of  the  week  or 
weekend  during  the  next  month. 
Also,  you  should  not  be  taking  any 
medication  or  drugs,  not  attempt- 
ing to  lose  body  weight,  not  using 
tobacco  products,  and  do  not  mind 
having  several  blood  draws  from  a 
forearm  vein. 

If  you  meet  the  criteria  and 
would  like  more  information,  call 
the  Center  for  Sports  Medicine  at 
865-7109. 


Parting 


CES  employee  ends  24-year  service  to  University 

there,  he  worked  with  graduate  students,  audited  hor- 
ticulture courses  and  taught  for  Independent  Learning, 
Horticulture,  Continuing  Education  and  Biology.  He 
also  participated  in  cooperative  research  with  col- 
leagues. 

Before  retiring.  Dr.  Grossman  taught  biology  for 
one  year  at  the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus.  He  present- 
ly lives  in  State  College  with  his  wife  and  younger  son. 


Herbert  Grossman  has  retired  from  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System  after  24  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Grossman  received  his  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Temple  Uruversity  and  two  master's  and  a  doc- 
torate in  biology  and  botany  from  Penn  State.  He 
entered  academia  in  1970,  and  taught  for  14  years  at 
Fayette  Campus,  where  he  was  promoted  to  associate 
professor. 

In  1984,  Dr.  Grossman  came  to  University  Park  on 
sabbatical  and  remained  as  a  guest  in  the  Plant  Breed- 
ing section  of  the  Horticulture  Department.    While 


BOOK  SHELF 


Aerodynamics,  Aeronautics,  and  Flight  Mechan- 
ics, a  classic  engineering  text  and  reference 
book  written  by  Barnes  W.  McConnick, 
professor  emeritus  of  aerospace  engineering, 
has  been  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  in  a  revised  second  edition. 

Features  of  the  revised  edition  are  a  new 
chapter  on  helicopter  and  V/STOL  aircraft; 
material  on  stealth  airplanes  and  delta 
wings,  and  computer  exercises  for  each 
chapter. 

AppHed  as  well  as  analytical  in  nature, 
the  text/reference  book  covers  all  aspects  of 
aerodynamics,  aeronautics  and  flight 
mechanics  for  students,  faculty  and  engi- 
neers in  the  field.  A  sampling  of  topics 
includes  aerodynamics,  propulsion,  perfor- 
mance, stabihty,  control.  Dr.  McCormick 
also  presents  derivations  necessary  to  under- 
stand basic  principles,  going  on  to  apply  the 
material  to  specific  examples. 

The  pervasive  integration  of  concepts  is 
a  hallmark  of  the  publication.  For  example, 
in  three  chapters  the  author  offers  an  inte- 
grated presentation  of  static,  dynamic  and 
automatic  stabihty  and  control  that  could 
form  the  basis  of  a  complete  course  on  sta- 
bility and  control. 

A  companion  computer  disk  with  pro- 
grams written  by  the  author  also  is  also 
available. 

A  volume  of  essays  in  honor  of  Robert 
Worth  Frank  Jr.,  professor  emeritus  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  former  English  Depart- 
ment head  at  Perm  State,  has  been  written  by 
a  distinguished  group  of  scholars  in 
medieval  English  literature  and  edited  by 
Robert  R,  Edwards,  professor  of  English  aiid 
comparative  literature. 

Dr.  Frank,  a  past  president  of  the  New 
Chaucer  Society,  had  edited  Chaucer  Review 
for  nearly  30  years.  He  is  author  of  the  first 
book-length  study  of  "The  Legend  of  Good 
Women,"  a  Chaucer  poem,  and  an  impor- 
tant study  of  Langland's  poem  "Piers  Plow- 
Robert  Secor,  head  of  the  English 
Department,  said  the  essays  reflect  Dr. 
Frank's  lifelong  interest  in  the  late  medieval 
poetry.  "AsBob's  writing  and  teaching  have 
done  for  many  years,"  he  said,  "these  essays 
illuminate  the  ways  that  English  writers  at 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  created  narratives 
that  still  engage  us." 

Dr.  Edwards,  who  edited  the  essays,  said 
that  Dr.  Frank's  "'Piers  Plowman'  and  the 
Scheme  of  Salvation"  has  "taught  several 
generations  of  scholars  how  to  read  the  sub- 
tle play  of  aesthetic  and  historical  contexts  in 
Langland's  great  poem,"  and  that  his 
"Chaucer  and  The  Legend  of  Good 
Women'"  has  "defined  the  fundamental 
terms  by  which  subsequent  readers  have 
approached  this  anomalous  and  fascinating 
poem/' 

Dr.  Edwards  also  said  that  Dr.  Frank's 
editorship  of  the  Cftaucer  Review  has  "made 
the  journal  an  international  forum  for  schol- 
arly and  critical  exchange,"  and  that  his 
encouragement,  learning,  and  wisdom  have 
benefited  many  scholars. 

The  book  of  essays.  Art  and  Context  in 
Late  Medieval  English  Narrative,  was  pub- 
lished this  year  by  D.S.  Brewer,  Cambridge. 
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New  Floormg  May  Cushion  Elderly  Against  Falls 

Collaborative  project  yields  floor  that  "gives"  to  reduce  the  impact  by  as  much  as  40  percent 


University  researchers  have  developed  a  kind 
of  flooring  that  could  dramatically  limit  fall- 
related  injuries  in  older  adults. 

The  flooring  —  developed  by  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer collaborating  with  an  expert  in  human  move- 
ment —  is  firm  enough  to  withstand  ordinary  walk- 
ing, but  when  a  person  falls  on  it,  it  temporarily 
"gives,"  buckling  sUghtly  to  break  the  fall.  Testing  so 
far  indicates  that  the  floor  can  reduce  the  impact  of  a 
fall  by  as  much  as  40  percent. 

''If  you  landed  on  your  hip,  the  flooring  would 
actually  tend  to  v^Tap  around  the  hip,"  Donald 
Streit,  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
and  director  of  the  research,  said.  "It  conforms  to  the 
part  of  the  body  that  impacts  it." 

Penn  State  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  the  floor- 
ing system,  which  grew  out  of  research  by  Dr.  Streit 
and  a  colleague  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  —  Peter  Cavanagh,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  locomotion  studies,  biobehavioral  health, 
medicine,  and  orthopedics. 

The  researchers  presented  two  papers  on  the  new 
flooring  at  a  recent  conference  on  Injury  Prevention 
Through  Biomechanics,  sponsored  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention, 

Falls  are  the  most  common  non-transportation- 
relgted  accident  among  older  adults,  according  to  the 
National  Research  Council.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  estimates  that  one-third 
of  all  people  over  age  65  fall  at  least  once  a  year,  with 
the  annual  cost  of  medical  care  for  hip  fractures  (the 
most  common  fall-related  injury)  estimated  at  $7  bO- 
iion. 

Attempts  to  design  solutions  have  produced  such 
ideas  as  overhead  harnesses,  special  padding  for 
older  adults  to  wear  on  their  hips,  and  thick  matting 
used  as  a  floor  covering  —  solutions  that  the  Univer- 
sity researchers  say  would  be  impractical. 

The  Penn  State  design  involves  two  layers  of 
flooring,  separated  by  small  columns,  each  an  inch 
high.  The  flooring  layers  and  the  colunms  are  made 
of  a  urethane  elastomer,  a  highly  elastic  material.  The 
floor  is  designed  to  withstand  someone  walking  on  it 
or  rolling  something  heavy  (such  as  a  wheelchair  or 
hospital  bed)  across  it.  Yet  when  someone  falls  on  it, 
the  columns  between  the  layers  buckle  momentarily, 
absorbing  the  impact. 

Once  the  person  gets  up  and  walks  away,  the 
columns  regain  their  shape  and  the  flooring  becomes 
level  again  within  a  few  minutes.  "Tlie  floor  is  elas- 
tic," Dr.  Streit  said.  "It  pops  back." 

The  research  team  (which  includes  mechanical 
engineering  graduate  students  Joseph  Casalena  and 
Askari  Badre  Alam)  developed  several  one-foot- 
square  test  sections  of  the  flooring  and  dropped  a 
heavy  sphere  —  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  bowl- 
ing ball  —  onto  them.  An  accelerometer  attached  to 
the  ball  showed  that  the  force  of  the  impact  was  60 
percent  less  than  the  impact  of  the  ball  hitting  a  con- 
crete floor  or  a  piece  of  urethane  sheeting.  The 
researchers  estimate  that  the  reduction  in  impact  for 
a  human  hip  would  be  smaller;  about  40  percent. 

The  researchers  also  conducted  computer  simula- 
tions to  model  the  effect  of  a  150-pound  person  land- 
ing on  the  floor.  They  then  mounted  a  life-size, 
instrumented  model  of  a  human  hip  onto  a  fatigue 
tester  and  thrust  it  against  the  flooring  at  various 
angles,  while  a  sensor  attached  to  the  hip  model 
measured  the  force  of  the  impact. 

Next  they  plan  to  conduct  similar  tests  vAtix  a 
full-size  model  of  a  human  body  —  the  same  kind  of 
crash-test  dummy  used  in  automobile  testing. 


The  researchers  also  plan  to  install  test  sections  of 
the  flooring  in  two  double-occupancy  rooms  and  a 
hallway  in  a  225-bed  central  Pennsylvania  nursing 
home. 

"In  that  facility,  which  is  a  fairly  typical  nursing 
home,  older  adults  fall  about  31  times  a  month,"  Dr. 
Cavanagh  said.  "About  once  every  other  month 
someone  fractures  a  hip."  Of  those  who  fell,  almost 
60  percent  fell  more  than  once  in  an  eight-month 
period,  and  a  few  fell  as  many  as  14  times." 

Dr.  Streit  estimates  that  the 
flooring  could  be  commercially 
available  within  two  years. 
Because  it  is  more  expensive 
than  ordinary  flooring  (about 
$7  to  $10  dollars  a  square  foot), 
he  expects  it  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  long-term  care  facilities 
than  private  homes. 

Nursing  home  administra- 
tors would  not  need  to  install 
the  flooring  throughout  the 
entire  facility,  however. 

"You  can  screen  your 
patient  population  to  identify 
those  at  greater  risk  for  falls, 
and  have  them  Hve  on  a  'falls 
wing'  where  the  flooring  is 
installed,"  Dr.  Streit  said. 
"Then  the  cost-effectiveness,  in 


At  right,  Donald  Streit,  associ- 
ate professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  and  Joseph 
Casalena,  graduate  assistant, 
look  at  a  cross-section  of  the 
flooring.    Below,  Peter 
Cavanagh,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  locomotion  studies, 
tests  the  flooring  by  applying 
pressure. 


terms  of  prevention  of  injury  and  medical  costs,  can 
go  up  significantly." 

The  Penn  State  research  is  funded  by  the  Center 
for  Environmental  Health  and  Injury  Control,  a  part 
of  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Pre- 
vention. The  Penn  State  Gerontology  Center  also 
provided  some  initial  funding  for  the  work. 

—  Tina  M,  Hay 
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Administrators  honored 

Two  senior  Perui  State  athletic  administrators  — 
associate  athletic  directors  Ellen  Perry  and  Herb 
Schmidt — have  received  recent  honors. 

Ms.  Perry,  a  member  of  the  atMetic  staff  since 
1966,  was  selected  District  11  "Administrator-of-the- 
Year"  by  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Women  Athletic  Administrators.  A  key  figure  in 
Perm  State's  integratioh  into  tlie  Big  Ten  Conference, 
Ms.  Perry  has  b«n  the  University's  primary  admin- 
istrator for  the  women's  lacrosse  team  for  six  sea- 
sons. A  1963  graduate  of  Tufts  University,  she  was 
assistant  athletic  director  from  1981-89. 

Mr.  Sdimidt  was  a  unanimous  selection  for  the 
inaugural  class  of  the  Rutgers  University  Olympic 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  A 1962  Rutgers  graduate,  he  is 
one  of  16  former  student  athletes  and  the  only  soccer 
player  who  will  be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame 
on  Nov.  5-  A  two-time  All-America,  Mr.  Schmidt  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  scorers  in  NCAA  liistory 
with  81  career  goals.  From  1968-73,  he  led  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  soccer  team  to  38  victories  in  67  games 
and  four  NCAA  Tournament  app>earances  as  head 
coach.  He  left  the  sidelines  for  an  administrative 
career  in  1974,  was  named  director  of  athletic  opera- 
tions in  1981  and  associate  athletic  director  in  1986. 

Women's  volleyball,  field  hockey 

Perm  State's  defending  Big  Ten  champion  women's 
voUej'ball  and  field  hockey  teanis  have  key  contests 
against  conference  opponents  the  weekend  of  Oct  7- 
8.  Coach  Russ  Rose's  Lady  Lion  volleyball  team 
entertains  Michigan  State  on  Friday,  Oct.  7,  and 
Michigan  on  Saturday,  Oct  8.  The  field  hockey 
team  plays  Iowa  in  a  night  game  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday, 
Oct.  7,  and  is  home  to  Northwestern  at  noon  Sun- 
day, Oct.  9,  at  noon. 

Nittany  Lion  Notes 

Senior  Jill  Peaisall  of  Lan5dov\'ne,  Pa.,  recently  was 
selected  as  Big  Ten  field  hockey  Player-of-the-Week. 
Her  penalty  stroke  in  overtime  lifted  the  Lady  Lions 
to  a  1-0  v\Tn  over  nationally-ranked  Ohio  State. 
Gavin  Reid,  co-captain  of  last  year's  Big  Ten  cham- 
pion soccer  team  received  his  Big  Ten  Medal  of 
Honor  prior  to  the  Nittany  Lions'  game  with  Indi- 
ana. He  won  the  medal  in  recognition  of  his  brilliant 
athletic  and  academic  career.  Interested  Perm  State 
cage  far\s  can  have  their  names  added  to  the  basket- 
ball waiting  list  for  tickets  to  home  men's  and  wom- 
en's games  when  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center  opens  in 
1995  by  writing  to  the:  Athletic  Ticket  Office,  1      " 
Beaver  Stadium,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 


With- 


When  Ron  needed  lilesaving  blood  transfusions  during  a  long  hospital  stay,  the  American  Red 
Cross  Centre  Communities  Chapter  was  there.  And  so  was  the  United  Way.  The  money  you  give 
makes  a  difference  for  your  Centre  County  neighbors.  Pleoie  give.  With  you,  we  <an  moke  II  work. 
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Pulling  it  all  together 


The  new  Student  Services  Center  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development  at  University  Park  was  designed 
to  better  serve  students.   Located  near  the  main  entrance  of  Henderson  Building,  the  center  brings  together  three 
units  that  were  previously  dispersed  throughput  the  college.  Those  curious  can  view  the  new  center  at  an  open  house 
from  noon  to  2  p.m.  tomorrow  in  101  Henderson.  (See  story  on  page  9). 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Pennsylvania  Transportation  Institute  unit 
snags  its  largest  contract  to  date 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  have 
awarded  a  $5  million  contract  to  LTAP,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Local  Roads  Program,  a  technology  trans- 
fer center  wdthin  the  Pennsylvaiua  Transportation 
Institute  at  University  Park.  The  contract,  the  pro- 
gram's largest  to  date,  will  be  admiiustered  over 
the  next  five  years. 

"The  main  focus  of  LTAP  is  to  transfer  tech- 
nology from  federal,  state,  and  university  levels  to 
counties,  townships,  boroughs,  or  any  government 
orgaruzation  under  the  state  level  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  highways,  bridges,  and  transportation," 
Walter  P.  Kilareski,  professor  of  dvil  engineering 
and  chief  administrator  of  LTAP,  said. 

"Because  many  local  governments  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  small,  they  don't  have  professional  engi- 
neers on  their  staff  to  offer  guidance  or  answer 
technical  questions.  LTAP  is  a  source  that  local 
governments  can  tap  into  when  they  need  help." 

Founded  by  the  federal  government  in  1981  as 
one  of  10  local  technical  assistance  programs  in  the 


nation  (today  there  are  LTAP  centers  in  each  state 
and  Puerto  Rico),  LTAP  helps  local  governments 
build,  repair,  and  maintain  nearly  70  thousand 
miles  of  roads  in  rural  and  urban  Pennsylvania. 
Local  governments  often  have  limited  funds,  so  all 
of  LTAP's  services  are  free  of  charge  to  munici- 
pahties.  In  addition  to  filling  requests  for  publica- 
tions and  producing  a  quarterly  newsletter  that 
focuses  on  relevant  transportation  issues,  LTAP 
offers  one-on-one  consultations  as  well  as  on-site 
workshops  and  conferences. 

"A  big  part  of  our  program  consists  of  class- 
room training,"  Dr.  Kilareski  said.  "In  a  given 
year,  we  conduct  several  hundred  workshops  and 
seminars  across  the  state  and  provide  training  to 
3,000  or  more  government  officials  and  employ- 
ees. We  cover  everything  from  pothole  repair,  to 
how  to  prepare  for  winter  maintenance,  to  how  to 
manage  a  database." 

Currently,  LTAP  has  four  engineers  who  trav- 

See  "Transportation"  on  page  3 


Associate  dean  tapped  for 
position  as  head  of  college 

Barbara  M.  Shannon,  associate  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  has  been  offered  the  position  of  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Development,  effective  Ian. 
1, 1995,  President  Thomas  announced. 

Her  appointment  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  Friday, 
Nov.  18. 

Dr.  Shannon  joined  the  University  faculty  in  1971 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  nutrition  and  was  promot- 
ed to  full  professor  in  1983.  She  was  named  distin- 
guished professor  of  nutrition  in  1990  and  became  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  graduate  school  in  1991 . 

She  is  recog- 
nized nationally 
and  internationally 
as  a  leader  in  nutri- 
tional research,  <ind 
she  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful Penn  State 
administrator.   "I 
look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  work 
.  with  her  in  advanc- 
ing the  achieve- 
ments of  the  faculty, 
staff  and  students  in 
our  College  of 
Health  and  Human 
Development,"  Dr. 
Thomas  said. 

Dr.  Shannon 
received  a  B.S.  fiom 
the  University  of 
Tennessee,  an  M.S. 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Pur- 

Award  nominations 

sought  for  April  1995 

ceremony  in  Eisenhower 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the  1995  Atherton, 
Eisenhower,  and  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  Teaching 
Awards,  to  be  presented  at  the  Awards  Convocation 
in  April  1995. 

The  George  W.  Atherton  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  is  to  recognize  excellence  in  teaching  per- 
formance in  the  undergraduate  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Up  to  four  awards  will  be  presented.  To  be 
eligible  for  nominations,  a  faculty  member  must  have 
been  a  full-time  member  of  the  University  faculty  for 
a  minimum  of  three  years;  have  undergraduate  teach- 
ing as  a  major  portion  of  her  or  his  assigned  duties; 
have  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  associate  profes- 
sor, or  professor. 

The  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Teaching  is  given  in  recognition  of  distin- 
guished teaching  at  the  University.  Up  to  two  awards 
will  be  presented.  To  be  eligible  for  nomination,  a 
faculty  member  must  be  a  tenured  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty; have  been  employed  as  a  full-time  Uruversity 
faculty  member  for  at  least  five  years;  have  under- 

See  "Nomlnatfons"  on  page  3 
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WISE  women  urged  to  change  campus  climate 


"We  have  the  scholarship  that  can  back  up  your  stud- 
ies, reinforce  your  requests  and  help  solve  your  prob- 
lems," Londa  Schiebinger,  professor  of  history  and 
women's  shidies,  told  members  of  the  Women  in  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Network  at  their  first  meeting 
on  Friday,  Sept.  30. 

Dr.  Schiebinger,  who  is  director  of  the  newly 
formed  WISE  Institute,  charged  members  to  commu- 
nicate —  with  other  network  members,  with  col- 
leagues and  with  administrators  —  so  that  the  obsta- 
cles that  currently  exist  for  women  in  the  sciences, 
engineering  and  technology  on  the  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  faculty  levels  can  be  overcome. 

"We  have  formed  this  institute  and  this  network 
with  the  hope  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  need 
for  this  structure,"  she  said.  "Our  hope  is  that  these 
problems  will  disappear." 

The  WISE  Network  is  a  part  of  the  WISE  InsHtute, 
which  is  the  culmination  of  work  begun  in  1992  dur- 
ing a  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  confer- 
ence on  Women  in  Science  and  Engineering  at  Indiana 
University.  The  institute's  goal  is  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  and 
improve  the  working  climate. 

To  that  end,  the  WISE  Network,  chaired  by  Mary 
Jane  Irwin,  professor  of  computer  science  and  engi- 
neering, and  consisting  of  65  memt>ers  and  16  ex-offi- 
cio  members  from  across  the  University,  will  serve  as 
a  set  of  ambassadors  for  WISE  activities,  projects  and 
research.  The  network  will  meet  formally  once  each 
semester. 

Sharon  Luck,  associate  director  of  the  WISE  Insti- 
tute, reminded  network  members  that  if  they  notice  a 


problem,  someone  else  somewhere  probably  has 
already  encountered  a  similar  problem  and  might 
have  solutions  to  offer.  The  institute  has  a  library  and 
resources  to  help  find  solutions  and  support  changes. 


"ViB  must  ensure  that  women's 
names  appear  on  the  lists  for 
major  positions  at  the 


University." 


Unlike  other  efforts  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
nence  and  engineering,  the  WISE  Institute 
combines  research  about  and  intervention  programs 
for  women  in  the  sciences  and  engineering.  "Dr. 
Schiebinger  hopes  that  scholarly  research  can  feed  into 
the  practical  solutions  that  will  increase  the  numbers 
and  status  of  women  in  the  sciences  and  engineering. 

As  ambassadors,  she  suggested  that  network 
members  look  at  the  various  aspects  of  university  life 
and  promote  women. 

"Network  members  should  see  that  sponsored 
events  are  gender  balanced,"  she  said.  "Speakers  in  a 
lecture  series  should  represent  at  least  the  proportions 
of  women  in  that  profession." 

She  noted  that  many  divisions  within  the  Nation- 


al Science  Foundation  will  no  longer  fund  events  or 
conferences  that  do  not  meet  this  requirement. 

"Changing  the  climate  on  campus  from  one  that  is 
chilly  toward  women,  to  one  that  accepts  and  encour- 
ages women  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  is  not 
easy,"  she  said.  "It  is  incumbent  upon  network  mem- 
bers that  they  gamer  grassroots  support  and  partici- 
pation." 

Members  need  to  set  up  mentoring  programs,  pro- 
mote women  and  see  that  they  are  nominated  for  posi- 
tions on  comnuttees  and  for  professional  honors  and 
awards. 

"We  must  ensure  that  women's  names  appear  on 
the  lists  for  major  positions  at  the  university,"  Dr. 
Schiebinger  said.  "Often,  we  are  told  that  qualified 
women  do  not  exist,  but  NSF  statistics  show  that 
women  are  unemployed  and  underemployed  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

"Women  should  be  on  the  hiring  committees  and 
on  tenure  and  promotion  committees  so  that  issues 
that  affect  women,  such  as  the  differential  between 
men  and  women  in  teaching  evaluations,  violl  be 
brought  out  and  considered. 

"Increasing  the  numbers  of  senior  women  would 
go  far  to  ensure  suitable  role  models  and  mentors  for 
women  students  and  junior  faculty.  However,  enough 
senior  women  need  to  be  hired  so  that  no  woman 
becomes  overburdened,  especially  if  she  is  the  only 
senior  woman  in  her  department  or  unit." 

The  WISE  Institute  is  housed  in  510  Classroom 
Building,  University  Park,  (814)865-3342. 

— A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 


Minority  cable  executives 
to  visit  University  Park 


More  than  30  young  minority  cable 
television  executives  have  been 
invited  to  visit  University  Park  Oct. 
16  to  20  to  participate  in  the  Walter 
Kaitz  Foundation  Orientation  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Kaitz  Foundation  will  bring 
the  group,  who  have  diverse  pro- 
fessional backgrounds,  to  Penn 
State  for  four  intensive  days  of  ses- 
sions on  the  cable  television  indus- 
try. Richard  Taylor,  Palmer  Profes- 
sor of  telecommunications  studies 
and  law,  said. 

The  Kaitz  Fellows  Program  was 
started  in  1981  when  a  group  of 
cable  industry  leaders  decided  to 
estabhsh  a  hving  memorial  to  Wal- 
ter Kaitz,  a  cable  television  pioneer. 
The  founders  realized  that  for  cable 
tele\'ision  companies  to  successful- 
ly compete,  they  must  build  a 
strong,  diverse  work  force  reflec- 
tive of  the  communities  they  serve. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  apply 
annually  to  the  Walter  Kaitz  Cable 
Ivlanagement  Program  and  about 
10  percent  of  the  applicants  make  it 
through  the  comprehensive  inter- 
\iew  process. 

"There  is  strong  competition  to 
recruit  successful  minority  man- 
agers from  other  professions, 
including  law,  accounting  and 
business,"  Dr.  Taylor  said.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  the  program  has 


been  hosted  by  Penn  State. 

Penn  State's  program  is 
designed  to  supplement  compa- 
nies' on-the-job  training.  Both 
ensure  that  the  Fellows  have  the 
necessary  cable  background  to 
excel  in  their  new  careers.  In  four 
intensive  days  of  sessions,  the  Fel- 
lows are  infroduced  to  cable  histo- 
ry, regulation,  management,  mar- 
keting, customer  service,  cable 
technology  and  community  rela- 
tions. 

Speakers  from  Penn  State 
include.  Dean  Brooks;  E.  Stratford 
Smith,  Cable  Pioneers  Professor  of 
cable  communications;  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  James  Stewart,  vice  provost  for 
educational  equity. 

Guest  speakers,  among  others, 
include  Jack  P.  Cole  Jr.,  founder  of 
Cole,  Raywid  &  Braverman; 
Wanda  Townsend,  director  of  gov- 
ernment relations.  National  Cable 
Television  Association  (NCTA); 
Paul  Freas,  president,  TKR  Cable; 
Paula  D.  Winn,  president,  the  Wai- 
ter Kaitz  Foundation;  Scolt  Bach- 
man,  vice  president  of  technical 
operations.  Cable  TV  Laboratories; 
William  Harratl,  chief  financial 
officer  and  vice  president  of  exter- 
nal affairs.  Bell  Atlantic  of  Peimsyl- 
vania,  and  WUHam  Payne,  techni- 
cal manager  of  visual  multimedia 
communications,  AT&T. 


Diversity  Brief 


The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  and  the  Center  for  Women  Students  are  co- 
sponsoring  a  program  titled  "Chilly  Classroom  Climate,"  presented  by  Sabrina 
Chapman  at  noon  Wednesday,  Oct.  19,  in  120  Boucke  Building  at  University  Park. 

The  program  will  focus  on  the  ways  a  classroom  environment  affects  \ 
students,  and  a  discussion  of  what's  meant  by  a  "chilly"  classroom  climate. 

If  you  are  interested  in  attending  or  would  like  more  information,  please 
tact  the  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at  863-3887  or  stop  by  323  Boucke. 


Faculty  Senate  Agenda 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  on  Oct.  25,  at  1:45  p.m.  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 
Items  to  be  discussed: 

•  Faculty  affairs  -  Discussion  of  recommendations  from  the  Joint  Committee  to 
Review  Promotion  and  Tenure  Procedures  (forensic). 

•  Report  from  the  University  Presidential  Search  and  Screen  Committee  (infor- 

mational). 

•  An  interim  report  from  the  dean  of  Libraries  (informational). 

•  Grade  distribution  report  (informational). 

Members  of  the  University  community  are  invited  to  attend  this  and  all 
meetings  of  the  University  Faculty  Senate. 


Carpooler 


Looking  for  a  ride  from  Philipsburg  a 
to  5  p.m.  Call  Lori  at  863-4670. 


Leave  of  Absence 


a  to  University  Park.  Work  hours  are  8  a 


Sophia  T.  Wisniewska,  director  of  Graduate  Program  Administration,  Penn  State 
Great  Valley,  to  serve  as  a  guest  scholar  and  conduct  research  in  the  Department  of 
Russian  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion 

Do  you  want  to  be  supermarket  savvy  and  learn  practical  skills  to  prepare  heart  healthy  meals 
for  you  and  your  family?  If  so,  then  two  Heart  at  Work  programs  jointly  offered  by  Facul- 
ty/Staff Health  Promotion  and  the  American  Heart  Association  are  just  the  thing  for  you.  Learn 
how  to  find  lower  fat  choices  in  every  aisle  of  the  supermarket  with  the  Cart  Smart  Shopping 
Tour  and  then  take  them  home  to  be  able  to  prepare  tasty  meals,  including  desserts,  that  are 
low  in  fat,  calories  and  cholesterol  after  attending  CuMnary  Hearts  Kitchen. 

The  Cart  Smart  Shopping  Tour  costs  $5  and  Culinary  Hearts  Kitchen  is  $40.  Both  are  reim- 
bursable for  HMO  participants.  Register  today  for  one  of  the  following  sections: 
Cart  Smart  Shopping  Tour       Cost:  $  S 

Oct.  1 1  Tuesday  4:30-5:45  p.m. 

Oct.  18  Tuesday  4:30-5:45  p.m. 

BiLo,  1659  N.  Atherton  St.,  State  College. 


Culinary  Hearts  Kitchen 


Cost:  $40 

4-6  p.m. 


Oct.  29-Nov.  29  Tuesdays 
223  Henderson  Building. 
To  register,  complete  the  registration  form  in  the  Health  Happenings  brochure  or  HRDC  cat- 
alog or  call  Jan  Hawbaker  at  5-3085  or  e-mail  JQH3®psuadmin,  JQH3®oas.psu.edu. 
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Nominations 

continued  from  page  1 

graduate  teaching  as  a  major  portion  of  her  or  his  assign- 
ment. Members  of  a  research  staff,  administrators  (includ- 
ing department  heads),  and  those  who  are  predominantly 
teachers  of  graduate  students  are  not  eligible, 

The  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  Award  has  been  estab- 
lished jointly  by  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Government  and  the  Graduate  Student  Association. 
The  award  honors  outstanding  teaching  while  providing 
encouragement  and  incentive  for  teaching  excellence  at  Penn 
State.  One  award  will  be  presented. 

Recipients  of  the  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  Award  are 
expected  to  share  their  talents  and  expertise  with  others 
throughout  the  University  system.  Year-long  responsibili- 
ties may  include  such  activities  as  participating  in  work- 
shops and  symposia,  giving  lectures  or  presentations  on 
teaching  techniques  for  new  faculty  and  graduate  assistants, 
taking  part  in  discussions  or  seminars  with  students  in  the 
University  Scholars  Program,  and  teaching  honors  courses. 
To  be  eligible  for  nomination,  a  faculty  member  must  be  full- 
time,  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  teaching  experience. 
Evaluations  will  be  based  on  demonstrated  excellence  and 
lasting- impact  in  the  following  areas:  scholarly  leaching, 
academic  advising  and  overall  career  guidance,  and  enthu- 
siasm and  commitment. 

Deadline  for  nominations  is  Oct.  26.  For  further  infor- 
mation and  nomination  forms,  contact  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Education,  417  Old  Main,  University  Park  or  call 
863-1864. 


Transportation 

continued  from  page  1 

el  throughout  Pennsylvania  presenting  "roadshows"  on 
highway  maintenance,  safety  issues,  and  traffic  operations. 
LTAP's  training  activities  also  include  the  Roads  Scholar  I 
and  11  programs  for  maintenance  crew  workers  and  man- 
agers/supervisors. Upon  completion  of  required  courses  for 
each  program,  individuals  receive  a  certificate  and  are  named 
"Roads  Scholars." 

"There  are  about  2,600  local  governments  in  Pennsylva- 
nia," Dr.  Kilareski  noted.  "If  you  look  at  the  entire  trans- 
portation system,  you  discover  that  local  governments  own 
more  miles  of  roadway  than  the  state,  but  they  have  less 
expertise,  training,  and  knowledge  about  roadway  mainte- 

For  every  $1  this  local  technical 
assistance  program  spends,  it  saves 
local  governments  $10. 


nance.  LTAP  is  attempting  to  provide  them  with  the  techni- 
cal tools  they  need.  By  doing  things  the  right  way,  local  gov- 
ernments not  only  save  money,  they  also  save  lives." 

According  to  LTAP  surveys,  the  program  averages  a  10  to 
1  ratio  in  cost  savings  —  for  every  $1  LTAP  spends,  it  saves 
local  governments  $10.  Because  LTAPs  reputation  for  pro- 
viding expert  advise  and  knowledge  has  spread  throughout 
the  state,  the  program's  training  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
months  in  advance  and  each  engineer  can  expect  to  travel 
30,000  miles  to  40,000  miles  across  the  Commonwealth  per 
year. 

Dr.  Kilareski  said  that  LTAP  engineers  may  soon  be  able 
to  cover  even  more  miles  throughout  Pennsylvarua  without 
adding  to  their  travel  time. 

"We  plan  to  use  part  of  the  $5  million  to  expand  into 
telecommunications  and  distance  education.  By  offering  con- 
ferences and  workshops  via  sateUite  and  (compressed  video) 
to  other  areas,  we  can  increase  our  technology  transfer  efforts 
and  go  a  few  steps  further  in  helping  more  local  govenrments 
improve  their  transportation  systems." 

— ^Janice  Ferguson 
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Karen  Wiley  Sandler 

Priorities  for  new  CEO 

come  from  teaching 

background 

"For  me.  teaching  is  the  reason  why  we're  all  here." 


Karen  Wiley  Sandler.  CEO  of  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus, 


IT  TOOK  fVST  TWO  WEEKS  AS  A  GRADU- 
ATE ASSISTANT  IN  PeNN  STATE'S 

French  Departt^ient  to  convince 
Karen  Wiley  Sandler  that  she  want- 
ed to  be  a  TEACHER  FOR  THE  REST  OF  HER 

LIFE. 

That  was  in  1965,  and  even 
though  today  she  would  be  classified 
officially  as  a  hill-time  administrator, 
Ogontz's  new  CEO  still  considers  her- 
self a  teacher. 

"I've  always  managed  to  keep  a 
foot  in  the  classroom  no  matter  how 
many  other  responsibilities  I've  had," 
Dr.  Sandler  says.  "While  I  probably 
won't  have  time  to  teach  during  my 
first  year  at  Ogontz,  1  certainly  hope  to 
once  I've  settled  in. 

"For  me,  teaching  is  the  reason 
why  we're  all  here.  If  s  my  safety  net 
Going  back  to  the  classroom  helps  me 
put  my  priorities  in  order. 

"I  also  think  if  s  an  important  way 
for  an  administrator  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  faculty  have  to  deal.  Are  they 
being  expected  to  teach  in  rooms 
where  the  blinds  don't  work,  where 
the  pipes  rattle,  or  the  windows  are 
stuck  fast?  At  Juiuata,  I  found  that 
squeaky  chairs  were  distracting  stu- 
dents during  my  lectures.  Correcting 
small  irritants  such  as  these  can  be 
important  in  raising  faculty  morale 
and  improving  the  learning  e 
ment." 


Dr.  Sandler  gives  Penn  State  full 
credit  for  helping  her  decide  on  a 

"I  attended  Prindpia  College  in 
Illinois,"  she  recalls,  "and  while  I 
knew  I  was  eager  to  continue  my  edu- 
cation, I  really  didn't  have  any  specific 
goals.  My  adviser  suggested  applying 
for  an  assistantship  to  finance  my 
graduate  studies,  and  since  I  wanted 
to  return  to  Pennsylvania  —  I'm  a 
native  of  Delaware  County  —  I  wrote 
to  Penn  State. 

"What  followed  was  the  best  year 
I've  ever  had  in  educafion.  The  facul- 
ty provided  wonderful  supervision, 
and  they  taught  me  how  to  teach. 
When  I  finished  my  M.A.  in  1965, 1 
experimented  with  substituting  at  a 
secondary  school  but  concluded  that  I 
preferred  college-level  instruction  and 
research." 

Dr.  Sandler  moved  on  to  another 
graduate  assistantship,  this  time  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
conducted  research  in  Renaissance  lit- 
erature. Her  doctorate  in  romance 
languages  was  conferred  in  1972,  by 
which  time  she  was  already  serving  as 
an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

In  addition  to  writing  many  arti- 
cles and  papers,  she  is  the  co-author  of 
Tour  de  Grammaire:  A  Study  Guide  for 
French  Grammar. 

She  has  contributed  chapters  to 
Writing  Across  the  Curriailum:  a  Guide 
to  Developing  Programs,  A  Community  of 
Voices,  and  Ambiguous  Realities:  Images 


sand 

It  was  during  her  16-year  tenure 
in  Burhngton  that  her  "second  acade- 
mic bug"  bit,  and  she  discovered  an 
interest  in  administration. 

She  gained  an  overview  of  some  of 
the  challenges  awaiting  her  in  that 
role  while  serving  as  a  special  assis- 
tant to  the  dean  of  Vermonf  s  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  then  as  an 
acting  assistant  dean  and  director  of 
student  affeirs. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Vermont  Foreign  Language  Teachers 
Association,  she  had  a  statewide  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  view  such 
academic  "hot  button"  issues  as  cur- 
riculimi  internationalization,  diversity 
and  downsizing. 

Gettysburg  College  offered  her 
the  opportunity  in  1988  to  move  up 
the  administrative  ranks,  first  as  assis- 
tant and  then  as  associate  provost.  In 
1989,  Juniata  College  named  her  its 
vice  president  and  dean  of  academic 
affairs,  the  position  she  held  before 
being  tapped  by  Ogontz  last  spring. 
"I  was  able  to  teach  part-time  at 
both  Gettysburg  and  Juniata,"  she 
says,  "and  I  also  had  advisees.  As  an 
administrator  I'm  particularly  interest- 
ed in  student  academic  support  issues 
and  instructional  development,  and, 
by  extension,  in  faculty  and  curricu- 
lum development." 

Dr.  Sandler's  first  act  on  being 
named  Ogontz  CEO  was  to  send  a  let- 
ter to  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  asking  them  to  tell  her  frankly 
what  they  thought  she  should  know 
about  the  campus  and  what  kind  of 
place  they  thought  Ogontz  should  be. 
She  is  now  following  up  her  written 
questionnaire  with  personal  visits. 

"I  thiirk  if  s  very  important  for  a 
newly-appointed  leader  to  be  in  a  lis- 
terung  rather  than  a  talking  mode," 


she  says.  "What  I've  learned  thus  far 
is  that  most  people  agree  that  Ogontz 
should  be  a  place  where  students  suc- 
ceed. They  may  define  success  differ- 
ently, but  they  are  overwhelmingly 
concerned  about  the  students'  wel- 
fare." 

Although  Ogontz  is  located  only 
12  miles  north  of  Center  City  Philadel- 
phia, its  students  enjoy  a  wooded, 
suburban  campus.  The  site  originally 
belonged  to  the  Ogontz  School  for 
Women,  once  one  of  the  best  known 
girls'  finishing  schools  in  the  country. 

The  unusual  name  derives  from 
an  Indian  chief  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe, 
a  boyhood  friend  of  the  prominent 
Civil  War  financier  Jay  Cooke,  who 
rented  his  famous  estate,  "Ogontz,"  to 
the  School  for  Women.  In  1916  the 
school  moved  from  that  estate  to 
Penn  State's  present  site,  which  was 
deeded  to  the  University  in  1950. 

"We  ir\herited  some  beautiful  old 
stone  buildings,"  Dr.  Sandler  says, 
"and  while  we  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve them,  it  became  quite  apparent 
to  me  last  summer  that  renovations 
are  necessary.  We  had  shjdents  and 
faculty  trying  to  work  in  classrooms 
that  reached  temperatures  of  over  100 


Dr.  Sandler's  own  summer  retreat 
is  a  family  island  off  the  Maine  coast. 

"You  have  to  take  a  boat  to  get 
there,"  she  notes,  "and  my  mother  is 
the  only  person  on  the  island.  If  s 
quite  primitive.  We  have  no  elechidty 
or  running  water.  If  s  a  wonderful 
place  to  work  or  to  relax." 

In  her  spare  moments,  Dr.  San- 
dler enjoys  writing  and  publishing 
poetry,  and  she  has  also  written  a 
novel.  Her  husband,  Peter,  is  a  free- 
lance editor,  and  the  couple  share  the 
care  of  "a  very  good-rwhired"  Shet- 
land Sheepdog. 
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Nieman  Foundation  curator  to 
give  Mellett  Lecture  on  Oct.  27 


Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  for  Journalism  at  Harvard 
University  and  publisher  of  Nieman 
Rqjorts,  will  dehver  the  Lowell  Mel- 
lett Lecture  on  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  will  speak  on  "Focusing 
Our  Values:  Values  for  Journalists  are 
Like  the  Stars  to  Sailors  -  We  May 
Never  Reach  Out  and  Touch  Them 
but  We  are  Lost  Without  Them." 

A  reception  for  winners,  judges, 
faculty  and  alumni  will  be  held  at  6 
p.m.,  followed  by  the  awards  ceremo- 
ny at  7  p.m.  Penn  State  journalism 
alumnus  Charles  Bierbauer,  CNN 
senior  Washington  correspondent, 
will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Kovach  was  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  fournal  and  Constitution  from 
1986  to  1988  and  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  The  New  York  Times  from  1978 
to  1986.  Before  joining  The  Times,  he 
was  a  reporter  for  sue  years  with  The 
Nashville  Tennessean  where  he  covered 
Appalachian  poverty,  the  civil  rights 
movement,  andsouthern  poUtics. 


Nieman  Reports,  published  by  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  been  named  the  winner  of 
the  1994  Mellett  Award.  Robert  H. 
Phelps,  editor  of  Nietnan  Reports,  won 
the  award  for  exemplary  coverage  of 
two  single  issues,  health  and  religion 
coverage,  by  securing  commentary 
from  carefully  selected  journalists  and 
topic  experts.  Mr.  Phelps  became  edi- 
tor of  Nieymn  Reports  in  the  fall  of  1990 
after  nearly  20  years  as  an  editor  with 
The  New  York  Times  and  12  years  as 
an  editor  with  The  Boston  Globe. 

Special  citations  were  awarded  to 
Kevin  Bamhurst,  associate  professor 
of  graphic  arts  at  Syracuse  University, 
for  his  book  dtled  Seeing  the  Newspa- 
per, and  Helen  Benedict,  associate 
professor  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University, 
for  her  book.  Virgin  or  Vamp. 

The  $1,000  Mellett  Award  recog- 
nizes outstanding  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  print  and  broadcast 
journalism  through  responsible 
analysis  or  critical  evaluation. 


President  of  ad  agency  to  speak  Oct.  20 

Thomas  McKinney,  president  of  Rainbow  Advertising  Services  (RASCO)  in 
New  York  City,  will  deUver  the  1994  Edward  Foust  Memorial  Lecture  at  4 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  in  the  Carnegie  Cinema  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. The  lechire,  titled  'The  Reality  and  Vision  of  Cable  TV  Advertising,"  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Communications  and  the  National  Cable 
Television  Center. 

Mr.  McKinney  has  held  many  senior  positions  in  the  cable  industry,  pri- 
marily in  the  area  of  advertising.  As  president  of  RASCO,  the  largest  spot 
cable  television  advertising  sales  organization  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  McK- 
inney oversees  the  ad  sales  efforts  of  the  Sports  Channel  Regional  Networks, 
regional  news  network  News  12  Long  Island,  spot  rep  firm  Cable  Networks 
Inc.,  and  Cablevision  Systems  Corporation's  cable  systems  around  the  coun- 
try. Formerly,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Cable  Television  Advertisine 
Bureau  (CAB).  * 

One  of  the  leading  African-American  members  of  the  cable  television 
industry,  Mr.  McKinney  is  a  founder  of  the  National  Association  of  Minori- 
ties in  Cable  (NAMIC).  He  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards. 


Penn's  dean  emeritus  to  talk  about  design 

Sir  Peter  Shepheatd,  dean  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Fine  Arts,  will  present  the  second  Bowers  Program  lecture  at  7:30 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  Well  known  as  an  architect,  town  planner  and  landscape  architect, 
he  will  speak  on  "What  is  Design." 

An  international  practitioner.  Sir  Peter's  pracKce  has  included  work  for  many 
public  authorities,  including  part  of  the  Landsbury  Neighborhoods  for  the  Fes- 
tival of  Britain  Housing  Exhibition  in  1951,  and  the  Camden  Scheme,  which  won 
the  Ministry  Housing  Medal  in  1968.  He  also  has  developed  plans  and  build- 
ings for  several  universities  in  England  and  Africa. 

As  a  landscape  architect,  he  designed  major  works  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Knighted  in  1980,  he  has  served  as  president  for  the  ILA  and  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  At  Penn  State,  he  was  named  the  Bracken  Fellow 
in  1992  and  received  the  Bracken  Fellowship  Medal. 


Scanticon  conference  to  feature  27  speakers  on  manufacturing 


Successful  businesses  of  the  future  wall  be  those  that 
keep  abreast  of  new  technologies  and  change.  The 
1994  Pennsylvania  Manufacturing  Conference  and 
Industry  Exhibit,  at  The  Penn  State  Scanticon  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  20-21, 
Vkdll  feature  presentations  by  27  speakers  about  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturing  companies,  federal  funding 
programs.  University  research  and  technology  trans- 
fer. 

Through  presentations,  exhibits,  and  networking 
opportimities,  this  year's  conference,  'Teaming  for 
Global  Competitiveness,"  will  explore  the  advantages 
of  industry-led  partnerships  in  terms  relevant  to  cor- 


porate officers,  managers,  and  engineers  working  for 
Pennsylvania  manufacturing  companies. 

Topics  include  teaming  with  university 
researchers  for  technology  needs  and  with  suppliers, 
customers,  and  other  organizations  for  expertise  not 
already  residing  in  the  company;  new  manufacturing 
methods  for  the  development  of  new  products  and 
processes;  current  environmental  and  health  issues; 
and  federal  and  state  research  and  development  fund- 
ing sources. 

The  conference  and  industry  exhibit  are  sponsored 
by  Penn  State  Research  and  Technology  Transfer 
Office,  Permsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  Ben 


Franklin/IRC  Partnership,  Ben  Franklin  Technology 
Center  of  Centra!  and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ben  Franklin  Technology  Center  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  cosponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  (SBDC),  US  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA),  and  PENNTAP,  the 
Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance  Program. 

The  Industrial  Research  Office  is  providing  a  spe- 
cial registration  rate  for  University  faculty  and  staff. 
For  more  information  and  a  registration  form,  contact 
Stephen  McGregor,  1 19  Technology  Center  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-7000,  phone  (814)  865- 
9519,  fax  (814)  865-5909. 


Private  Giving 

Altoona  Campus  receives  $100,000  gift  from  local  businessman 


Altoona  businessman  and  philanthropist  Ernie 
Wissinger  has  pledged  $100,000  to  the  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus  Campaign  for  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Center. 

'This  is  an  important  project  for  our  communi- 
ty," Mr.  Wissinger  said,  "and  I  think  it's  important 
for  people  here  to  support  it.  The  campus'  new  engi- 
neering degree  will  open  more  opportunities  to  the 
young  people  in  this  community  and  that's  what  we 
need.  I  hope  my  gift  will  motivate  people  who  have 
not  given  to  this  campaign  to  do  so  now." 

"We  are  very  pleased  to  accept  this  significant 
donation  to  our  campaign,"  Allen  C.  Meadors,  cam- 
pus executive  director,  said.  "The  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Center  will  provide  laboratory  and  class- 
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'  bachelor  of  s 


\  electro-mechanical  engineering  technology.  The 


availabihty  of  this  new  degree  has  the  potential  to 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  economic  development 
of  the  Blair  County  area.  Industries  need  engineer- 
ing employees  with  a  broad  range  of  skills  today  and 
that  is  what  graduates  of  the  new  program  will 
have." 

Ernie  Wissinger  is  well-known  in  the  Altoona 
area  for  the  Wissinger  Food  Stores  he  developed  as 
well  as  his  community  service,  work  for  his  church, 
and  his  educational  philanthropy.  His  family  has 
contributed  more  than  $1  million  to  higher  educa- 
tion at  various  institutions  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Wissinger  was  chairman  of  the  Altoona  Area  Beau- 
Hfication  committee  for  many  years,  is  a  member  of 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis,  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Salvation  Army,  Easter  Seal  Society, 
the  Economy  League,  and  Altoona  Enterprises. 


In  talking  to  campus  officials  about  his  gift,  Mr. 
Wissinger  suggested  the  following  challenge:  "Do 
people  realize  that  if  1,000  people  from  Blair  Coun- 
ty each  pledged  $100  to  be  paid  over  the  next  three 
years — now  that's  only  $33  a  year — they  would 
match  my  gift?"  he  said.  "I  think  that  would  be  sig- 
nificant. And  I  also  think  there  must  be  far  more 
than  1,000  people  in  our  community  who  have  ben- 
efited from  the  campus  in  some  way  who  would 
want  to  help  support  the  campus." 

Individuals  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
pus campaign  may  send  contributions  to  The  Part- 
nership for  Advanced  Technology,  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus,  3000  Ivyside  Park,  Altoona,  PA 
16601-3760.  For  further  information  please  call  the 
Office  of  University  Relations  at  949-5105. 
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"St.  John  Passion" 

The  culminating  event  of  the  Society 
for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies  Con- 
ference will  be  commemorated  by 
nearly  100  School  of  Music  faculty 
and  students  as  they  perform 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  monumen- 
tal "St.  John  Passion"  at  8  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  15,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

Bach's  "St.  John  Passion"  com- 
bines several  musical  and  textual 
elements  in  presenting  the  drama. 
The  evangelist  provides  the  continu- 
ing narrative,  Vk'ith  other  soloists 
singing  the  roles  of  the  various  dra- 
matic personae,  most  prominently 
Jesus  and  Pilate. 

The  performance  will  feature 
Richard  Kennedy,  a  member  of  the 
school  of  music  voice  faculty,  as  the 
vangelist.  The  role  of  Jesus  will  be 
sung  by  baritone  Norman  Spivey, 
also  of  the  School  of  Music  faculty. 
The  role  of  Pilate  will  be  sung  by 
Christopher  Gallo,  a  graduate  voice 
major  in  the  School  of  Music. 

The  solo  arias  for  the  perfor- 
ance  will  be  sung  by  soprano 
Susan  Boardman,  mezzo-soprano 
Janice  Wilson,  tenor  Philip  Spoor 
and  baritone  Marshall  Urban.  Ms. 
Boardman  is  a  member  of  the  School 
of  Music  voice  faculty  and  director 
of  the  opera  theatre  program.  Ms. 
Wilson  is  an  alumna  of  Penn  State, 
having  received  her  master's  degree 

Dice  performance  prior  to 
launching  a  career  which  includes  a 
Carnegie  Hall  debut  last  season. 
Mr.  Spoor  is  a  teaching  assistant 
■  1  the  School  of  Music 
Acoustics  Department.  Mr. 
Urban  is  a  member  of  the 
School  of  Music  voice  faculty. 

Several  instrumentalists,  all 
members  of  the  School  of  Music 
faculty,  will  perform  significant 
roles  in  the  performance.  Organ 
ist/harpsichordist  June  Miller 
and  Cellist  Kim  Cook  per- 
form every  movement  of 
the  work.  James  Lyon  will 

■e  as  concertmaster  of 
the  orchestra  and  has  been 

?  of  the  coordinators  for  the 
performance  project,  along 
with  Richard  Kennedy,  Dale 
Monson,  and  Douglas  Miller. 
Students  who  will  perform  signifi- 
cant solo  roles  in  the  arias  of  the 
performance  include  oboists 
Jeannie  Ohnemus  and  Kara 
Jones,  flutist  Sharon  Johnson, 


and  bassoonist  Lin-Lang  Su. 

The  choir  for  the  performance 
will  be  the  Penn  State  Concert 
Choir.  It's  conductor,  D.  Douglas 
Miller,  will  serve  as  conductor  for 
the  event. 

Tickets  are  $4.50  for  adults,  $2.50 
for  students.  Tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased Monday  through  Friday 
from  8  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  1  p.m. 
to  4  p.m.  in  room  233  of  the  Music 
Building  on  Penn  State's  University 
Park  campus.  Tickets  are  available 
through  the  mail  by  writing  to: 
School  of  Music,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  100  Music  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  PA  16802. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Jazz  recital 

Saxophonist  Dan  Yoder,  associate 
professor  of  saxophone  and  director 
of  jazz  studies,  will  present  a  faculty 
recital  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  18,  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hal!  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  first  half  of  the  jazz  concert 
will  feature  Jeff  Lawlis,  piano;  Jim 
Robinson,  bass  and  Michael  Pun- 
kett,  drum  set.  Pieces  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  combo  include  Irving 
Berlin's  "Cheek  to  Cheek,"  "East  of 
the  Sun,"  by  Brooks  Bowman,  'The 
Gypsy"  by  William  Reed,  "Samba 
De  Orfeu,"  by  Antonio  Maria  Luiz 
Banfa,  and  "Shaw  Nuff,"  by  Dizzy 
Gillespie  and  Charlie  Parker. 

The  second  half  of  the  program 
will  feature  Professor  Yoder  as  a 
soloist  with  Centre  Dimensions, 
the  University's  Premiere  Big 

Band.  Selections 
for  this  half  will  include 
"Stairway  To  The  Stars" 
arranged  by  Bill  Holman  for 
the  Stan  Kenton  Orchestra, 
Pat  Methen/s  "If  I  Could," 
"Moonlight  in  Vermont" 
arranged  by  Frank  Mantooth, 
"Emily"  as  arranged  by  Bill 
"        s,  and  Duke 
Ellington's  "It  Doesn't 
Mean  A  Thing"  as 
I  arranged  by  Matt 
Harris. 

The  concert  is  free 
to  the  public. 

Hi-Lo's 

The  Hi-  Lo's  from  the 

Penn  State  Glee  Club, 

under  the  direction  of  Bruce 

Trinkley,  associate  professor  of 


music,  will  perform  in  concert  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
20-minute  concert  is  part  of  the 
Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish. 

The  15  member  group  will  per- 
form Welsh  and  English  Folk  songs, 
glees,  and  novelty  songs. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy 
and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after 
the  performance.  Coffee  and  tea  will 
be  provided.  The  concert  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

An  art  exhibit  featuring  the  works  of 
Linda  Fanning-Lefevre  and  Fred 
Schlitzer  is  on  display  through  Oct. 
28  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg. 

Ms.  Fanning-Lefevre,  whose 
work  includes  painting  in  oils  and 
drawing  with  charcoal  and  pastels, 
is  a  graduate  of  Kutztown  Universi- 
ty. Mr. 
Schlitzer,  also 
a  Kutztown 
graduate, 
lived  and 
painted  in 
Washington, 
D.C.,  before 
relocating  to 
Cold  Spring, 
N.Y, 

Odyssey 
on  WPSU 

James  L.  W. 
West,  director 
of  the  Center 
for  the  Histo- 
ry of  the 

Book,  discusses  the  importance  of 
books,  their  adaptabihty  to  cultural 
needs,  and  their  indestructible  quali- 
ties on  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature. 

Says  Dr.  West,  'The  farther  into 
it  you  go,  the  more  you  see  that  the 
book  is  simply  a  conveyer  of  knowl- 
edge.  It  is  the  instrument  that  cul- 
tures form  to  record  what  they 
know  and  what  they  discover,  and 
to  pass  it  on  to  future 
generations.. .The  book  as  we  know 
it  is  probably  indestructible,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  almost  as  well-adapted 
to  human  civilization  as  the  wheel. 
It  is  a  convenient,  easily  portable, 
easily  consultable  repository  for 
information.  There's  really  nothing 
that  matches  it." 

Dr.  West  and  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein,  however,  also  explore 
the  possibilities  of  the  electronic 
book  and  its  impact  on  the  literary 
future. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continu- 
ing education  service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature.  It 
airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 


Staff 

Sherry  E.  Corman,  staff  assistant 
Vlil  in  Research  and  Graduate 
School. 

Chester  DeFurio,  manager.  Project 
Planning  and  Renovations,  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Michael  J.  Felice,  director  of 
administration  II  at  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Mary  M.  Gehman,  nursing  manag- 
er at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kimberly  M.  Grubb,  dining  hall 
worker  A  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 

Steven  M.  Hartman,  technical  lab- 
oratory assistant  at  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Michael  L.  Hite,  research  program- 
mer in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 

Joyce  E.  Hoffman,  administrative 
assistant  in  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Jean  M.  Hughes,  financial  officer 
III  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
David  W.  Humiston,  research  sup- 
port technician  III  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 
Emma  A.  Inman,  manager.  Public 
Information/Media  Relations,  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Mary  Ann  Kazmierczak,  clinical 
head  nurse  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Janet  E.  Kereslager,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Janet  L.  Klinefelter,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations, 
Sherry  L.  Metlley,  supervisor,  Lab- 
oratory Computer  and  Information, 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kalhryn  L.  Romanoski,  staff  assis- 
tant Vm  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

David  A.  Rose,  business  manager 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Unda  J.  Roth,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Bonnie  E.  Shannon,  program  assis- 
tant at  Perm  State  Harrisburg. 
Amy  J.  Simpson,  staff  assistant  IV 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Martin  S.  Smith,  senior  EOF  audi- 
tor in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Raymond  C.  Smyers,  accountant  in 
Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Dawn  L.  Wagner,  staff  assistant  V 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Vicki  L.  Weidler,  conference  coor- 
dinator in  Continuing  Education. 

Technical  Service 

Anthony  R-  Blobner,  maintenance 
worker  utility  at  the  Penn  State 
Beaver  Campus. 

Matthew  A.  Field,  storeroom 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices. 

Mary  Ann  Gallagher,  residence 
hall  utility  worker  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services. 

William  W.  Hackenberg,  carpen- 
ter/mason renovations  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 

Glenda  M.  Kleinfelter,  utility 
worker  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
James  L.  Love,  coiuier/ mainte- 
nance worker  in  Business  Services. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  October  13 

The  East-Central  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  tor  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
Annual  Meeting.  Agenda  of  papers,  con- 
certs, and  other  events  planned.  Plenary 
speaker.  Professor  Gita  May.   For  further 
information,  call  Dale  Monson  at  865- 
0431. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Trombone 
Choir 

University  Libraries.  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.   Using  Gopher  to  Borrow 
through  the  Internet.   Registration 
required,  call  Joyce  Combs,  863-0325. 
Must  attend  InterNexus  class  first. 

Friday,  October  14 

University  Libraries.  9  a.m.,  141  Computer 
BIdg.  File  Transfer  with  fn"P  (MAC  Ver- 
sion).  Registration  required,  call  Joyce 
Combs.  863-0325.   Must  attend 
InterNexus  class  first, 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour.  3:30  p.m.,  319 

Walker  BIdg.  Susan  M.  Roberts  on  "The 
World  is  Whose  Oyster?  Globalization 
and  Geography." 

■  Latin  American  Student  Association,  7 

p.m..  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center, 
Celeste  Eraser  Delgado  on  "Barrios  and 
Borderlands:  US  Latino  Cultures." 

Gallery  Talk,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Jennifer  Olson  on  "American  Painting  at 
the  Palmer." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.. 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Richard  Goode, 

Saturday,  October  15 

Friends  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  will 
host  an  informational  meeting  to  discuss 
how  you  can  be  a  museum  volunteer,  9 
a.m.,  at  the  Palmer  Museum.  Light 
refreshments  and  tour  of  the  museum. 
Call  865-7672  to  attend. 

Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development 
Workshop,  10  a.m.,  101  Kern.   Harold 
Cheatham.  Grace  Hampton,  and  David 
Wormley  on  "Moving  From  Associate  to 
Full  Professor."  To  make  reservation, 
call  Mary  Leone,  863-1663. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
School  of  Music  faculty  and  students  to 
perform  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  "St. 
John  Passion."  Tickets  required,  call 
865-0431. 

Sunday,  October  16 

Shaver's  Creek,  2  p.m.   128  Years  in  the 
Water,  a  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission.  The  program  will 
include  information  on  the  area's  native 
fish  and  where  to  find  them.  Call  863- 
2000. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  3  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Tom  Chapin 
and  Friends.  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

Monday,  October  17 

Lesbian.  Gay  and  Bisexual  Student  Alliance, 
6:30  p.m.,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

Tuesday,  October  18 

Sigma  Xi,  noon,  101  Kern  BIdg.  John  Milner 
on  "Garlic-An  Anticarcinogenic/Antitu- 
morigenic  Dietary  Component." 

Innervisions:  Films  From  Black  America,  7 
p.m..  Conference  Room,  Paul  Robeson 
Cultural  Center.  "Resurrection." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Dan 
Yoder,  saxophone. 

Wednesday,  October  19 

CQI  Benchmarking,  noon.  Alumni  Lounge, 


A  long  way  from  home 

El  Hadji  Papa  Bunka  Susso  (left),  and  his  cousin,  Nakayo 
Susso,  (right),  from  The  Gambia,  West  Africa,  took  time  out  to 
enjoy  the  University  Park  Campus  last  week  with  her  son,  Ali. 
The  two  older  West  Africans  performed  traditional  Gambian 
music  and  songs  before  a  crowd  in  the  HUB  FIshbowl. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Old  Main,  Gloriana  St.  Clair  on  "Identify- 
ing Process  Measures  and  Sources  of 
Data  for  Benchmarking." 
Adult  Learner  Services  and  Center  for 
Women  Students,  noon,  120  Boucke 
BIdg.  Sabrina  C.  Chapman  on  "Class- 
room Climate  for  Women."  Also,  7:30 
p.m.,  HUB  Rshbowl;  Ray  Gricar  on  "The 
PA  State  Rape  Law:  The  Implications  of 
the  Recent  State  Supreme  Court  Deci- 

Thursday,  October  20 

Instructional  Development  Program,  11:45 
a.m..  106  ASl  BIdg,  "Active  and  Collabo- 
rative Learning"  with  Larry  Spence,  To 
register,  call  863-2599. 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p,m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Hi-Lo's  from  the  Penn  State 
Glee  Club. 

Communications.  4  p.m.,  Carnegie  Cinema. 
Edward  Foust  Memorial  Lecture.  Thomas 
McKinney  on  The  Reality  and  Vision  of 
Cable  TV  Advertising." 

The  Faculty  Staff  Club  Oktoberfest,  5:30  p.m.. 
Fireside  Room,  Nittany  Uon  Inn.  Open  to 
dub  members  and  their  guests. 

Engineering,  7:30  p.m,.  Assembly  Room.  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  The  Bowers  Program  pre- 
sents Peter  Shepheard  on  "What  is 

Friday,  October  21 

Penn  State  Lady  Lion  Volleyball  Vs,  Illinois, 
"Faculty  and  Staff  Appreciation  Night," 
7:30  p,m.  All  faculty/staff  and  a  friend  will 
be  admitted  free  with  a  staff  l,D.  card. 

Saturday,  October  22 


WPSX-TV  Open 
House,  11  a,m,-4 
p,m,.  Wagner  BIdg. 
Self-guided  tours, 
and  celebrities  from 
the  national  PBS 
children's  program 
-Slorytime"  will  be 
performing  through- 
out the  day. 
Admission  is  tree. 

School  of  Music.  3 
p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
Eileen  Yarrison, 
flute. 

Philadanco.  Center  for 
the  Perfonning 
Arts.  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium, 
Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255, 

Sunday,  October  23 

School  of  Music,  3 
p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
Ken  Sarch,  violin. 

Central  Pennsylvania 
Society  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  ot 
America,  4  p.m., 
101  Kem.  Norman 
Hammond  on  "New 
Light  on  the 
Ancient  Maya." 

PUBLIC 
RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Moming  Edition," 
Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 

"Performance  Today," 
Mon.-Fri..  9-11  a.m. 

"All  Things  Consid- 
ered," Mon.-Fri.,  5- 
7  p.m.;  Sat.-Sun,  5- 
6  p.m. 


"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock."  Sun..  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  October  13 

Ceramic  Science.  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle.  John 
Halloran  on  "Non-Brittle  Ceramics  from 
Fibrous  Monoliths." 
Center  for  Gravitational  Physics,  1 1 :30  a.m., 
339  Davey  Lab.  Alexander  Migdal  on 
"Loop  Equations  in  OCD," 
Economics.  2:30  p.m.,  367  Willard.  Joel  B. 
Slemrod  on  "A  General  Model  of  the 
Behavioral  Response  to  Taxation." 
Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  John 
C,  Price  on  "Quantum  Motions  of  Elec- 
trons in  Metals," 
School  of  Forest  Resources.  3:45  p,m.,  101 
Althouse  Lab.  Chris  Peterson  on  "Evaluat- 
ing Models  of  Natural  Forest  Regeneration 
in  an  Old-Growth  Catastrophic  Wind- 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutriton,  4  p.m..  S-207 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Rachel  K.  John- 
son on  "The  Effect  of  Parental  Smoking  on 
the  Quality  of  Low-Income  Children's 
Diets." 


Friday,  October  14 

Economics.  10:30  a.m.,  403  Kem.  M.Scott 
Taylor  on  Trade  and  Transboundary  Pol- 
lution." 

Entomology,  11  a.m.,  101  ASl  BIdg.  David 
Heckel  on  "Mendel  Meets  Mothra: 
Towards  a  Comparative  Genomics  of  the 
Lepidoptera," 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tions, 1  p.m.,  330  Beam.  Larry  Blume  on 
"Evolutionary  Games  in  Economics." 

Accounting.  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam.  Lisa 
Koonce  on  "Investor  Reactions  to  Finan- 
cial Analysts"  Research  Reports." 

Monday,  October  17 

Center  for  Gravialional  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 3:30  p.m.,  1 13  Osmond  Lab.  Copin 
Soo  on  "Chiral  Fermions.  Gravity  and 
GUTs," 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p,m„  339  Davey  Lab, 
M.  Suzuki,  speaker. 

Plant  Pathology.  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
David  Beyers  on  The  Potential  Use  of 
Composts  for  Biological  Control  of  Plant 
Disease." 

History,  4  p.m..  1 1 2  Walker  BIdg.  Arif  Durfik 
on  The  Revival  of  Confuciansim  in  A 
Global  Context." 

Tuesday,  October  18 

Chemical  Engineering.  3  p.m..  140  Fenske 
Lab.  Rustum  Roy  on  "Re-Inventing  U.S. 
R/D  Policy  after  the  SSC  and  the  Endless 
Frontier," 

Chemistry,  3:30  p,m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Mar- 
tin Moskovits  on  "Making  Nanostructures 
on  the  Cheap." 

Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Deane  Bow- 
ers on  The  Ontogeny  of  Insect  Chemical 
Defense  and  the  Evolution  of  Unpalatabili- 
ty." 


Wednesday,  October  19 

Gerontology  Center,  noon,  101  H&HD  East 
Cameron  Camp  on  "Cognitive  and  Behav- 
ioral Interventions  for  Persons  with 
Dementia." 

Thursday,  October  20 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle,  Eliza- 
beth Opila  on  "Durability  of  Silicon  Carbide 
in  Combustion  Environments." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Louise 
Crane  on  "Four  Dimensional  Topological 
Quantum  Field  Theory." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  L^. 
Thomas  Ferbel  on  "Search  for  the  Top 
Quark  and  Other  Studies  with  the  DO 
Detector." 

The  Leonard  Center.  4  p.m..  123  EE  East 
Mark  Wharton  on  "Leading  Project  Man- 
agement Teams." 

Friday,  October  21 

Entomology,  1 1  a.m..  101  ASl  BIdg,  Alan 
Renwick  on  "Sensitivity  to  Allelochemicals 
Regulating  Host  Acceptance  by  Pieris  But- 
terflies and  Lan/ae. 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 1  p.m.,  330  Beam.  Rosemarie  Nagel 
on  "Experiments  on  the  Centipede  Game 
in  Normal  Form — An  Investigation  on 
Learning." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  Octotwr  13 

Eastern  Central  American  Society,  150 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
ThroughOct.  16. 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  8 
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United  Way  campaign  moves  aliead;  team  leaders  named 


CENTRE  COUNTY  UNITED  WAY 


THE  PENN  STATE  CAMPAIGN 

As  the  1994  University  Park  United 
Way  campaign  gets  under  way, 
the  volunteer  leaders  appointed  by 
campaign  chair  G.  David  Gearhart 
have  assumed  their  various  responsi- 
bilities. 

Lamartine  F.  Hood,  dean  of  the 


College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
serves  as  vice  chair  for  the  1994  Uni- 
versity Park  campaign.  Dr.  Hood  will 
succeed  Dr.  Gearhart  as  campaign 
chair  in  1 995,  continuing  the  campaign 
leadership  tradition  of  providing  con- 
sistent administrative  support. 

Also  key  to  the  success  of  the  Unit- 
ed Way  employee  appeal  are  the  cam- 
paign team  leaders.  Each  administra- 
tive area  has  appointed  at  least  one 
team  leader  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
information  and  organization  for  that 
area.  These  dedicated  volunteers 
coordinate  all  United  Way  activities, 
including  organizing  meetings,  deter- 
mining campaign  strategies  and 
guidelines,  educational  programs, 
special  events  and  competitions. 

Named  as  United  Way  team  lead- 
ers for  1994  are: 

Laura  Bordas  and  Patricia  Heuser 
(assistant   team   leader).  College  of 


Agricultural  Sciences;  Lyie  Merriman 
and  Ed  Williams  (assistant).  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture;  Kay  Kusfan- 
bauter  and  Nanette  Smith  (assistant). 
Athletics;  Mary  Jane  Fisher  and  Lydia 
Abdullah  (assistant).  Budget  and 
Resource  Analysis;  Trudy  Smith  and 
Patty  Beaury  (assistant).  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration; 
Dale  Roth,  Business  and  Operations; 
Leslie  Hutchins  and  Pamela  Peterson 
(assistant),  School  of  Communica- 
tions. 

Paul  Feworchik  and  John  Dixon 
(assistant).  Computer  and  lr\formation 
Systems;  Sandy  Edwards  and  John 
Marshall  (assistant).  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education;  Peter  Weiler  and 
John  Dietz  (assistant).  Development 
and  University  Relations;  Everett 
Tiffany  and  Debra  Sipe  (assistant). 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences; 
AJ.  Grill  and  James  McAfee  (co-lead- 


ers). College  of  Education;  George 
McMurtry,  College  of  Engineering; 
Deborah  Hitchcock  and  Kaye  Keith 
(assistant).  Enrollment  Management 
and  Administration;  T.  Dean  Murray, 
Finance; 

Lynn  Rockwell,  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development;  Dick  Leah, 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Carol  Her- 
rmann and  Sharon  Becker  (assistant). 
President's  Office;  Ginny  Imboden 
and  Kathy  Mulberger  (assistant). 
Research  and  Graduate  School;  Leon 
Kneebone,  retirees;  Johnnie  Ray  and 
Suzanne  Sinclair  (assistant),  Eberly 
College  of  Science;  Betsy  Barto  and 
Pat  Peterson  (assistant).  Student 
Affairs;  Janet  Bowman  and  Lisa  Guis- 
er  (assistant).  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion; Steven  Herb,  University 
Libraries;  Carol  German  and  Judi 
Curley  (assistant),  students;  and  Matt 
Amole,  student  representative. 


Awards 


Assistant  professor  honored  with  Young  Investigator  Award 


Edward  C.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  aerospace 
engineering,  has  received  a  1994  U.S.  Army  Research 
Office  Young  Investiga- 
tor Award.  The  award 
recognizes  and  supports 
outstanding  young  facul- 
ty members  across  the 
country. 

As  part  of  the 
award.  Dr.  Smith  receives 
a  three-year,  $150,000 
grant  for  a  proposal  titled 
"Vibration,  Stability,  and 
Transient  Response  of 
Helicopters  with  Elasti- 
cally  Tailored  Composite 
Rotor  Blades." 

Dr.  Smith  also 
received  the  1994  Ameri- 
can   Helicopter   Society 


Director's  Award  recognizing  his  combined  research, 
teaching  and  professional  service  in  the  interests  of 
vertical  flight  technology.  An  expert  in  rotorcraft 
dynamics  and  helicopters,  he  works  on  research  for 
Sikorsky  Aircraft  and  the  U.S.  Navy  as  well  as  teach- 
es courses  in  rotorcraft  aerodynamics,  rotorcraft 
dynamics  and  aerospace  structures  analysis. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  professor-in-charge  of  the  inno- 
vative Aerospace  Vehicle  Design  and  Fabrication 
course  last  year  in  which  engineering  students  design 
and  build  a  full-scale  sail  plane  in  a  multi-  level,  multi- 
year  project.  He  is  the  adviser  of  the  Penn  State  stu- 
dent chapter  of  the  American  Helicopter  Society. 

Dr.  Smith  has  a  bachelor's  degree  v^nth  high  dis- 
tinction from  Penn  State,  and  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  Center  for 
Rotorcraft  Education  and  Research,  all  in  aerospace 
engineering. 


Edward  C.  Smith 


Staff  assistant 
recognized  for  work 

Pearl  R.  Shannon,  staff  assistant  at  the  Penn 
State  Delaware  County  Campus,  has 
received  the  Campus  Staff  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service. 

Ms.  Shannon,  who  works  for  campus  fac- 
ulty in  the  Academic  Affairs  Office,  was 
nominated  for  the  award  by  her  faculty 
supervisors,  who  stated  that  she  "is  always 
ready  to  get  work  done,  accommodate  spe- 
cial orders  and  schedules,  and  puts  our  per- 
sonal needs  in  sensible  perspective." 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  check,  Ms. 
Shannon  received  a  Nittany  Lion  statue  and 
had  her  name  added  to  a  plaque  on  perma- 
nent display  at  the  campus. 


Calendar  — 
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Friday,  October  14 

Violence  in  the  Workplace.  60  attendees, 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Amencan  Conference  on  Romanticism,  150 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct.  16. 

Midwest  Mathematical  Economics  and  Inter- 
national Economics  Meetings.  100  atten- 
dees. The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through 
Oct.  16. 

Sunday,  October  16 

Executive  Management  Program.  Week  111. 
35  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Ttifough  Oct,  21- 

GPU  Executive  Institute.  Module  1.  35  atten- 
dees. The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.   Through 
Oct-  28- 

Monday,  Octot>er  1 7 

Pennsylvania  Planning  Association  Confer- 
ence. 30  attendees,  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn.  Through  Oct-  18- 

Elements  o1  Underground  Coal  Mining.  15 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct,  19. 


Penn  State  Sanitation  Short  Course,  100 
attendees,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  Oct.  19- 

Modern  Protective  Structures,  50  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through 
Oct.  21- 

INFOTEC— Human  Resource  Certificate 
Program,  30  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  22. 

Tuesday,  October  18 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Intervention,  50 
attendees,  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Continuing  Education  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 75  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon.  Through  Oct,  20. 

28th  Annual  Pennsylvania  School  Psycholo- 
gists Conference,  200  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  20. 

Fermentation  Methods  and  Scale-Up  Strate- 
gies, 15  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  Oct.  21. 

Thursday,  October  20 

Family  Assessment  and  Intervention  for 
School  Psychologists,  50  attendees,  The 


Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Pennsylvania  Manufacturing  Conference, 
200  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con- Through  Oct.  21. 

Alumni  Nature  and  Wildlite  Photo  Sympo- 
sium, 25  attendees,  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon.  Through  oct.  23. 

Sunday,  October  23 

Health-Care  Providers  Conference,  180 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct.  24. 

Armstrong  Management  Program.  35  atten- 
dees, The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through 
Oct.  28. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

Cara  Judea  Alhadeff's  "Controversial  Color 
Photography  Exhibit."  Through  Oct.  23. 

HUB  Art  Alley: 

The  Mitflin  Juniata  Art  League  will  feature  a 
large  cross-section  of  local  artists  and 
various  art  forms,  including  photography, 
drawing  and  painting.  Through  Oct  23. 


Kern  Art  Gallery: 

Navajo  sand  paintings  by  artist  Storm 

Begay.  Through  Oct.  23. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Double  Plots:   Installation  by  Mary  Ellen 

Carroll."  through  Dec,  11. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 

through  Jan.  22. 
Pattee 

Rare  Books  Room: 
Illustrated  books  from  the  18th  Century. 

Through  Nov.  30. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery; 
Laurie  Riccadonna,  BFA  paintings.  Through 

Oct.  14. 
Bill  Stamos,  BFA  paintings.  Oct.  17  through 

Oct.  28. 
■  Reflects  an  International  perspective 
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New  student  center  in  College  of  H&HD 
makes  for  more  efficient  operation 


The  new  Student  Services  Center  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  will  hold  an  open  house  from 
noon  to  2  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  14,  in  101  Henderson  BuUding 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  new  center,  located  near  Henderson  Building's 
main  entrance,  brings  together  three  service  areas  that 
previously  were  dispersed  throughout  the  college:  under- 
graduate advising,  minority  programs,  and  student 
records.  The  center  also  houses  a  minority  student  lounge 
and  resource  center. 

'This  new  arrangement  is  very  student-oriented,  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  students  to  be  served  well,"  Pamela 
Evock,  acting  director  of  the  Advising  Center,  said.  "Now 
students  aren't  referred  to  three  different  places  for 
answers  to  their  questions  on  undergraduate  require- 
ments." 

"We  also  are  now  a  bigger  team,"  Dan  Trevino,  assis- 
tant dean  for  minority  programs,  added.  "With  the  three 
offices  together,  we  are  better  able  to  get  involved  in  the 
activities  of  the  other  areas  and  ultimately  to  help  stu- 
dents achieve  their  academic  goals." 

Each  unit  within  the  Student  Services  Center  focuses 
on  helping  Health  and  Human  Development  students  in 


their  academic  pursuits. 

— The  college's  undergraduate  advisers  typically  meet 
with  more  than  9,000  students  a  year,  addressing  specific 
academic  concerns.  In  addition  to  these  individual  con- 
tacts, group  informational  sessions  are  held  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  including  the  college's  majors,  academic  infor- 
mation, course  scheduling  and  selection,  how  to  change 
majors,  and  retention  issues. 

— The  minority  programs  office  is  responsible  for 
recruitment  and  retention  of  minority  students  in  the  col- 
lege. Along  with  a  variety  of  other  communications,  the 
office  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter  to  keep  the  college's 
minority  students  current  on  upcoming  events,  deadlines, 
and  financial  aid  resources.  The  office  also  coordinates 
four  summer  programs  designed  to  attract  and  retain  high 
school  and  college  students  who  are  interested  in  health- 
related  careers. 

— The  student  records  office  maintains  current  acade- 
mic records  on  all  Health  and  Human  Development  stu- 
dents. This  group  has  the  final  responsibiUty  for  review- 
ing seniors'  records  to  guarantee  that  all  requirements 
have  been  met  for  graduation. 


News  in  Brief 


Computer  workshops 

A  series  of  workshops  to  develop  com- 
puter skills  for  students  in  grades  five 
and  six  is  being  offered  by  the  Infor- 
mation Technology  Education  for  the 
Commonwealth  (ITEC)  Center  at  Penn 
Slate. 

The  sessions,  covering  keyboard- 
ing,  word  processing,  and  graphics, 
will  be  held  Oct.  22,  29  and  Nov.  5  at 
the  ITEC  Center,  210  Rider  Building, 
227  W.  Beaver  Ave.,  University  Park. 

The  cost  for  each  session  is  $50.  For 
more  information,  contact  Denise 
Tuiso,  instructor,  at  865-2509. 

Painting  being  souglit 

A  retired  faculty  member  is  attempting 
to  locate  a  painting  that  was  in  the  Vic- 
tor Lowenfeld  collection  in  the  Cham- 
bers Building  at  University  Park. 

Edward  Mattil,  former  head  of  art 
education,  said  the  painting  by  Hugo 
Weber,  a  Swiss- American  painter,  is  an 
abstract — largely  a  blue  field. 
"We  want  to  take  a  photo  of  it  to 
include  in  a  book  on  the  artist,"  he  said. 

Anyone  with  knowledge  of  the 
painting  and  its  whereabouts  is  asked 
to  contact  Mr.  Mattil  at  234-0744. 

Textbook  request 

The  Penn  State  Bookstore  reminds  fac- 
ulty and  instructors  that  textbook 
requests  for  Spring  '95  courses  are  due 
Friday,  Oct.  14.  The  information 
should  be  given  to  your  department's 
course  coordinator.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation. 

Free  screening  for 
children 

A  free  developmental,  vision,  and 
hearing  screening  for  children  ages  6 
months  to  5  years  will  be  held  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Oct.  19  in  Schlow  Memo- 
rial Library's  Commmuty  Room,  Slate 
College.  The  purpose  of  this  screening 
is  to  assess  the  cognitive,  verbal,  and 
physical  development  of  the  child. 
To  schedule  an  appoinhnent  or  for 


more  irtformation,  call  Janine  at  Penn 
Slate  Child  Care  Program  Services, 


University  Women's  Club 

The  Newcomer  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Women's  Club  invites  first-  and 
second-year  newcomers  and  their 
spouses  to  a  reception  and  house  lour 
at  the  Centre  Furnace  Mansion,  1001  E. 
College  Ave.  (behind  the  Hampton 
Inn)  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  19,  from  4:30 
to  6  p.m. 

Faculty  Staff  Club 

The  Faculty  Staff  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  Oktoberfest  on  Thursday,  Oct 
20  beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Fireside 
Room  of  the  Niltany  Lion  Iim.  This 
event  will  feattu-e  a  fine  sampling  t)f 
German  beverages  and  a  menu  remi- 
niscent of  a  Bavarian  Wirlshaus.  It  is 
open  to  club  members  and  their  guests. 

The  cost  is  $8  for  those  paying  vidth 
their  Faculty  Staff  ID  card,  and  $10  for 
those  paying  with  cash.  Club  members 
should  make  sure  they  have  sufficient 
balances  in  their  accoimts.  Members 
wishing  to  add  to  their  balance  should 
send  a  check  made  out  to  Penn  State, 
along  with  their  Penn  State  ID  number, 
to  Faculty  Staff  Club,  110  HUB. 

For  more  information  about  joirung 
the  dub,  contact  any  of  the  club  officers 
as  listed  under  "Faculty  Staff  Club"  in 
the  Pern  State  Faculty/Staff  Directory. 

Appreciation  night 

Penn  State  Lady  Lions  Volleyball  hosts 
"Faculty  and  Staff  Appreciation  Nighr 
at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  21,  vs.  Dlinois. 
All  University  faculty/staff  and  a 
friend  will  be  adnutted  free  with  a  staff 
I.D.  card.  Come  support  the  Lady 
Lions!!. 

WPSX-TV  open  house 

WPSX-TV  (Channel  3)  will  hold  an 
open  house  from  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, Oct  22.  The  station  will  be  open 
for  self-guided  tours.  Celebrities  from 


the  national  PBS  children's  program 
"Storytime"  will  be  performing 
throughout  the  day.  Refreshments  will 
be  served.  Admission  is  free  and  all  are 
welcome. 

The  WPSX-TV  studio  complex  is 
located  near  the  comer  of  University 
Drive  and  Curtin  Road  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  865-3333. 

Workshop  on  inclusion 

The  Family  Focused  Early  Intervention 
System  and  The  Pittsburgh  Child  Care 
Instihite  will  hold  a  free  duld  care 
workshop  from  6:30  to  9  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  27,  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at 
University  Park. 

The  workshop,  titled  'Including 
Young  Children  with  Disabilities  in 
Child  Care  Programs,"  wiU  define 
characteristics  of  successful  inclusive 
programs,  discuss  the  rationale  for 
inclusion,  and  explore  strategies  to 
make  inclusion  work  for  everyone.  It  is 
designed  for  parents,  child  care 
providers,  early  interventionists,  and 
any  others  who  are  interested  in  find- 
ing out  more  about  inclusion. 

For  more  information  and  to  regis- 
ter, call  Janine  at  Child  Care  Program 
Services,  865-5886. 

Textbook  returns 

The  Penn  State  Bookstore  is  in  the 
process  of  rehrming  Fall  Semester 
overstock  textbooks  to  the  publishers. 
Faculty  members  are  asked  to 
announce  to  their  students  that  they 
should  purchase  any  of  their  remain- 
ing texts  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you 
have  any  questions  please  call  the  Text- 
book Department  at  863-3282. 

Yearbook  sale 

La  Vie,  The  Penn  State  Yearbook,  is  on 
sale  for  only  $35  until  January  1995. 
Don't  miss  your  chance  to  buy  this 
award  winiung  book!  Call  865-2602  or 
visit  the  La  Vie  office  in  209  Hetzel 
Union  Building  for  information. 


vMdergraduate 
"&)  mmim 


What  did  you  do  on  your 
summer  vacation? 

II  you  ask  this  of  one  of  Penn 
State's  honors  students,  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  tales  of  community 
work  in  tlie  Andean  highlands  of 
Ecuador,  house  construction  in 
Budapest  cloud  forest  preservation 
in  Costa  Rica  or  some  other  and 
equally  surprising  reports  of  com- 
munity service  in  far  off  places. 

A  Penn  State  alumnus  devoted 
to  promoting  international  under- 
standing and  education  has  made 
these  experiences  possible  for 
eleven  stijdents.  His  generous  gifts 
to  the  University  Scholars  Program 
have  provided  the  resources  for 
small  awards  ($400  to  $800)— just 
enough  to  help  students  overcome 
a  major  obstacle  to  such  ventures, 
the  cost  of  getting  there  and  back. 
(Many  of  the  local  organization 
provide  room  and  board  at  the 
site.) 

Working  with  a  substantial 
resource  file  on  opportunities 
around  the  world,  students  have 
found  volunteer  service  programs 
suited  to  their  academic  or  personal 
interests  and  their  desire  to  do 
some  work  of  value  to  a  communi- 
ty or  cause. 

According  to  the  project  coordi- 
nator, Marilyn  Kcat  assistant 
director  of  the  University  Scholars 
Program,  students  are  encouraged 
to  integrate  academic  study  with 
their  service  projects,  and  most 
have  done  so  by  collaborating  with 
Penn  State  faculty  to  do  indepen- 
dent study  of,  for  example,  the 
regional  culture  and  history. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned. 
Scholars'  service-learning  projects 
of  the  past  two  summers  include 
environmental  education  and  work 
in  Spain  and  Sardinia;  construction 
of  community  facilities  in  Mexican 
villages;  analysis  of  safety  factors  of 
offshore  drilling  operations  (engi- 
neering students  bringing  their 
skills  to  bear)  in  the  United  King- 
dom; caring  for  needy  children  in  a 
small  Mexican  city,  and  working  at 
the  Holocaust  memorial  in  Buchen- 
wald. 

Shjdents'  reports  of  new  under- 
standings of  politicaL  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  ethical  issues  reveal  the 
educational  value  of  their  summer's 
experience.  Returning  to  Penn 
State,  they  help  educate  all  of  us. 
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Appointments 


staff  at  Hazleton  adds  one 

John  S.  Barnes  jr.,  assistant  director  of  student 
affairs  and  admissions  officer  at  the  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre  Campus,  will  join  the  admissions  staff 
at  the  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus.  He  will  divide 
his  time  between  the  campuses,  and  his  activities 
will  focus  on  admissions  and  recruiting  activities 
targeted  to  non-traditional  students,  African-Amer- 
ican, Latino  and  Hispanic  students. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  worked  at  Perm  State  Hazleton 
in  1984  as  a  counselor,  and  had  been  coordinator  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Programs  in  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts. 

Active  in  northeast  Pennsylvania,  he  co-chairs 
and  is  co-founder  of  the  Northeastern  Network,  a 
nonprofit  organization  whose  activities  are  dedicat- 
ed to  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of  all  minority 
communities  in  the  region.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Catholic  Youth  Center,  the  Lead- 
ership Wilkes-Barre  Alumni  Association,  and  the 
Greater  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
the  advisory  board  chairman  of  the  Luzerne  Coun- 
ty Unity  Coalition,  and  a  member  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Area  NAACP. 

In  1994,  Mr.  Barnes  received  the  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre  Campus  Community  Service  Award 
for  his  leadership  and  interest  in  community  activi- 
ties. Last  month,  he  received  one  of  Wilkes- Barre's 
Distinguished  Service  Awards,  presented  for  out- 
standing public  service. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  a  Penn  State  graduate  with  an  M.S. 
degree  in  public  administration. 

Director/lecturer  named  in  Eberly 
College 

Donald  W.  Genson,  a  former  executive  with  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  has  been  named  director 
of  corporate  liaisons  and  lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science.  The  position  is  funded,  in 
part,  by  a  grant  from  the  Dow  Chemical  Foundation. 

"The  establishment  of  this  position  strengthens 
our  capabilities  for  forming  mutually  beneficial 
research  and  educational  partnerships  between  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  and  the  corporate  sector," 
Norman  Freed,  associate  dean,  said. 

Dr.  Genson,  a  chemist  with  extensive  experience 
in  corporate  research  and  management,  will  use  his 
expertise  to  expand  existing  industry/University 
programs  and  to  establish  new  ones.  He  will  serve 
as  the  executive  director  of  a  new  Science  BS/MBA 
curriculum  now  under  development  by  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  and  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness. He  also  is  exploring  ways  to  help  create  a  pro- 
gram for  graduate  students  similar  to  the  Eberly 


Donald  W.  Genson 


College  of  Science 
Cooperative  Education 
Program  now  in  place 
for  undergraduates. 

Dr.  Genson  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  chemistry 
with  high  honors  at 
Albion  college  in  1967 
and  a  doctoral  degree 
with  honors  in  physical 
chemistry  at  Kansas 
University  in  1972.  He 
joined  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  in  1972, 
where  he  held  a  succes- 
sion of  research  and 
management  positions. 

From  1972  to  1977  he  was  agricultural  chemical 
research  and  development  scientist,  process  control 
engineer,  then  assistant  superintendent  for 
styrene/butadiene  latex  production  at  the  compa- 
ny's western  division  in  Pittsburg,  Calif.  From  1977 
to  1981  he  was  production  superintendent  for 
styrene/butadiene  latex  at  the  eastern  division  in 
Dalton,  GA.  He  then  moved  to  the  company's  cor- 
porate headquarters  in  Midland,  Mich.,  where  he 
was  manager  of  environmental  regulatory  affairs, 
senior  manager  of  investor  relations,  business  direc- 
tor of  solid  waste  solutions,  and  most  recently 
regional  manager  of  state  government  affairs. 

Schreyer  Chair  filled 

Leading  international  business  scholar  Fariboiz 
Ghadai  has  been 
appointed  to  the 
William  A.  Schreyer 
Chair  in  Global  Man- 
agement Policies  and 
Planning  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business 
Administration. 

Dr.  Ghadar,  for- 
mer chair  and  professor 
of  international  busi- 
ness at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  also 
is  the  founder  and  chair 
of  Intrados/ Internation- 
al Management  Group, 
a  consortium  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based 
experts  providing  exec- 
utive education  and  research  services. 

At  Penn  State,  he  will  spearhead  the  develop- 


Fariborz  Ghadar 


ment  of  the  Center  for  Global  Studies,  a  new  multi- 
disciplinary  research  center  delving  into  emerging 
business  issues  in  the  international  marketplace.  He 
also  will  be  a  faculty  member  in  The  Smeal  College's 
Department  of  Finance. 

"We  are  extremely  pleased  Dr.  Ghadar  has 
accepted  this  major  appointment,"  J.D.  Hammond, 
dean  of  The  Smeal  College  and  William  Elliott  Pro- 
fessor of  insurance,  said.  "He  will  be  a  critical  cata- 
lyst in  the  classroom  and  among  his  colleagues  here. 
His  joining  of  The  Smeal  College  will  add  significant 
momentum  to  our  efforts  to  internationalize  busi- 
ness education  at  Penn  State." 

Dr.  Ghadar  has  long  been  a  faculty  leader  in  the 
highly  ranked  Penn  State  Executive  Programs, 
which  are  aimed  at  the  professional  development  of 
practicing  business  people.  In  addition,  he  has  con- 
ducted training  for  international  organizations  on 
corporate  strategy,  international  finance  and  invest- 
ment analysis.  He  also  has  developed  key  courses 
in  international  business  strategy  and  negotiation, 
and  in  international  finance  and  banking  at  George 
Washington  University. 

He  received  the  1993  Marketing  Educator  of  the 
Year  Award.  The  award  is  presented  annually  in 
recogiution  of  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  marketing  education  and  business 
development. 

As  a  consultant  to  government  and  business.  Dr. 
Ghadar  recently  worked  with  the  government  of 
Egypt  in  evaluating  privatization  issues.  He  also 
has  aided  in  privatization  and  free-market  transfor- 
mation efforts  in  countries  of  the  former  Eastern 
Bloc,  served  as  an  expert  witness  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment on  international  economics  and  finance, 
and  developed  a  forecast  for  the  European  telecom- 
munications industry  in  the  era  of  economic  unifi- 
cation. 

He  is  the  author,  coauthor,  editor  or  coeditor  of 
more  than  10  books,  the  most  recent  of  which  is 
Global  Business  h/ianagenient  in  the  1990s.  He  holds 
bachelor's  and  masters  degrees  in  engineering  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
M.B.A.  and  doctoral  degrees  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  William  A.  Schreyer  Chair  was  created 
through  a  $1  million  gift  from  University  Trustees 
President  William  A.  Schreyer  ('48),  chair  emeritus 
of  Merrill  Lynch  and  Co.,  and  from  the  Merrill 
Lynch  Foundation.  Funds  from  the  Schreyer  Chair 
endowment  will  be  used  to  support  Dr.  Ghadar's 
teaching  and  research  activities. 


Curious  visitors 


Insect  Fair. 
Photo:  Howard  Nuemberger 


Creative  cooking  on  the  fly 

As  the  main  chef  at  the  "insect  deli,"  University  entomologist  Shel- 
by Fleischer  was  cooking  up  some  intriguing  delicacies  recently  at 
the  atmual  Great  Insect  Fair  hosted  by  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

What  was  on  the  menu?  Mealworm/mushroom  stirfry,  choco- 
late "chirpies"  (chocolate  covered  crickets)  and  Claremont  chowder, 
whose  secret  ingredient  is  wax  moth  larvae. 

The  curious  and  the  brave  stepped  forward  to  taste  the  delec- 
table cuisine  —  an  excellent  source  of  protein. 

"1  think  curiosity  is  the  main  attraction  and  almost  everybody 
will  at  least  try  them,"  Dr.  Fleischer  said.  "Most  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  college  either  will  eat  bugs,  or  they  won't.  In  contrast  to  what  I 
observed  with  the  general  public,  there  seems  to  be  little  middle 
ground  among  professional  entomologists" 

The  cooking  event  is  part  of  an  annual  affair  that  includes  tours 
of  the  Frost  Entomological  Museum,  art  projects,  sing-alongs  and 
informational  sessions.  The  fair  is  held  to  teach  people  about  the 
mysteries  and  habits  of  insects,  some  beneficial  to  humans  and 
crops. 
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Breazeole^actor  answering  17th  century  mystery 

Researchers  analyze  well-preserved  corpses  to  discover  causes  of  death 


A  reconstructed  model  of  what 
scientists  believe  Anne  Wolsey 
Calvert  looked  like. 


Did  arsenic  kill 
Anne  Wolsey  Calvert; 

was  it  used  in  her 
embalming;  or  were 
the  traces  of  arsenic 

found  in  her  hair 

simply  an  artifact  of 

17th  century 

cosmetics? 


These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  researchers  at  Penn  State's 
Breazeale  Nuclear  Reactor 
hope  to  answer  through  neutron  acti- 
vation analysis  of  hair  taken  from  Anne 
Wolsey  Calvert  and  Philip  Calvert. 

Aiine  and  Philip  Calvert  were 
buried,  along  with  an  unidentified 
infant,  in  lead-lined  coffins,  in  what  was 
the  Brick  Chapel  in  St.  Mary's  City,  Md. 
The  Chapel  was  built  in  the  1660s  and 
served  as  the  center  of  Maryland 
Catholicism  until  the  early  1700s  when 
Catholic  worship  was  harmed. 

"This  won't  be  the  first  analysis 
we've  done  on  the  St.  Mary's  City  pro- 
ject," Marcus  A.  Voth,  associate  profes- 
sor of  nuclear  engineering  and  cUrector 
of  the  Radiation  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Center,  said.  "We  have  aheady 
analyzed  the  lead  from  the  coffins,  sam- 
ples from  the  bodies  and  hair." 

Because  of  the  lead  coffins  and 
impervious  clay  soil,  the  bodie^  were 
exceptionally  well  preserved.  Osteolog- 
ical  analysis  of  the  remains  indicate  that 
Philip  was  45  to  55  years  old,  over- 
weight and  did  not  engage  in  manual 
labor.  Anne  Wolsey  Calvert  was  a  sick- 
ly women,  55  to  65  years  old,  who  had 
bad  teeth,  arthritis  and  osteoporosis. 

Despite  her  infirmities,  she  probably 
died  from  complications  due  to  a  bro- 
ken leg  that  was  poorly  set  and  had 
reihained  unhealed  and  infected  for  12 
to  18  months. 


"It  appears  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  embalm  the  bodies  using 
alum,"  said  Mark  Moore,  project  tech- 
nical director.  Project  Lead  Coffins,  and 
reactor  facility  director.  Armed  Forces 
Radiobiology  Research  Institute,  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Philip  Calvert  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  first  baron  of  Baltimore.  The 
Calverts  were  obviously  rather  well  off, 
as  embalming  was  not  generally  prac- 
ticed in  the  colonies. 

Penn  State's  nuclear  activation 
analysis  of  crystalline  residue  from 
both  bodies  showed  relatively  high 
amounts  of  aluminum.  According  to 
Mr.  Moore,  subsequent  analysis  indi- 
cated that  the  alun\inum  was  in  either 
the  form  of  alum  or  aluminum  oxide,  a 
degradation  product  of  alum. 

Arwlysis  of  hair  from  the  heads  and 
bodies  was  carried  out  by  Penn  State's 
Radiation  Science  and  Engineering 
Center.  The  initial  studies  were  done 
on  entire  hairs  and  a  subsequent  study 
was  done  on  hairs  divided  into  three 
segments  —  closest  to  scalp,  middle 
and  furthest  from  head. 

"By  dividing  the  hair  into  pieces, 
we  can  measure  the  body's  uptake  of 
trace  elements  such  as  arsenic,  as  a 
function  of  time  as  the  hair  grew,"  Dr. 
Voth  said- 

"Levels  of  three  trace  elements  from 
the  iiiitial  analysis  were  worth  noting," 
Mr.  Moore  said.  "A  very  high  concen- 
tration of  iron  in  the  man's  hair  as  com- 
pared to  the  woman's  and  high  concen- 
trations of  silver  and  arsenic  in  the 
woman's  hair,  but  no  evidence  of  silver 
or  arsenic  in  her  body  hair." 

Subsequent  testing  of  washed  and 
unwashed  hair  showed  that  the  silver 
was  only  apparent  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  unwashed  hair.  This  might 
suggest  that  some  type  of  silver  hair 
ornament  was  worn.  Tests  for  arseiuc 
showed  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
hair  and  appeared  mostly  in  the  por- 
tion of  hair  closest  to  the  scalp. 

Arsenic  was  used  medicinally  to 
treat  infections  and  diseases.  The 
researchers  believe  that  the  arsenic  may 
have  been  administered  in  increasing 
doses  to  treat  compHcations  of  the  bro- 
ken leg. 

"We  cannot,  however,  rule  out  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  the  embalming 
process,"  Mr.  Moore  said.  "Nor  does 
this  absolve  cosmetics,  some  of  which 
at  the  time  contained  high  amounts  of 
arsenic." 

While  he  searches  through  last  will 
and  testaments  of  local  period  doctors 
to  determine  if  the  arsenic  might  have 
come  from  their  stores,  researchers  at 
Perm  State  are  testing  hair  segmented 
into  10  pieces.  The  researchers  were 
not  told  which  piece  of  hair  was  closest 
to  the  scalp.  They  suspect  that  this 
blind  testing  will  show  that  progres- 


sively less  arsenic  is  found  the  further 
from  the  root  the  hair  is  tested. 

Each  piece  of  hair  is  placed  into  an 
ampule  and  then  exposed  to  thermal 
neutrons  from  the  reactor  core.  The 
length  of  exposure  ranges  from  a  few 
minutes  to  hours  depending  on  the 
trace  elements  being  investigated. 

The  neutrons  convert  stable  isotopes 
to  radioactive  isotopes  that  emit  gamma 
or  x-ray  radiation.  These  emissions  are 
counted  in  a  gairmia  energy  spectrum 
analyzer  system.  Because  each  element 
produces  its  own  unique  energy  spiec- 
trum,  computer  analysis  can  identify 
and  measure  the  trace  elements  present. 

Validation  checks  of  Penn  State's 
neutron  activation  analyses  are  being 
run  at  Kansas  State  Uruversity,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  by  Dow  Chemical 
in  Midland,  Mich. 

"It  is  exciting  to  see  our  reactor  used 
to  unravel  one  more  historic  mystery," 
Dr.  Voth  said.  "First  we  characterized 
the  lead  from  the  three  coffins,  showing 


it  to  be  typical  of  lead  that  came  from 
England.  Now  we  hope  we  can  learn 
something  about  the  arseruc  in  her 
hair." 

He  noted  that  this  is  typical  of  the 
services  routinely  provided  by  the  reac- 
tor for  Penn  State  researchers. 

The  earlier  analysis  of  the  lead 
included  samples  from  all  three  coffins 
and  a  fourth  sample  from  the  coffin  of 
Lionel  Copley,  Maryland's  first  royal 
governor. 

"Neutron  acfivahon  analysis  of  the 
lead  indicated  that  the  lead  in  the  three 
Brick  Church  coffins  probably  came 
from  the  same  mine  and  refinery,  but 
that  the  Copley  coffin  lead  did  not,"  Mr. 
Moore  said. 

The  analysis  looked  at  the  propor- 
tional composition  of  the  gold,  arsenic, 
silver,  copper  and  antimony  in  the  cof- 
fin alloy. 

—  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 


The  three  lead-lined  coffins  found  that  contained  Philip  and  Anne  Calvert, 
and  an  unidentified  infant.  The  lead-lined  caskets  are  what  kept  the  bodies 
so  well-preserved.  photos  courtesy  of  the  Radiation  Science  and  Engineering  Center 
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Plea  for  advertisers 
to  use  designated 
bulletin  boards 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  clutter  of 
announcements,  advertisements  and  mes- 
sages posted  on  building  exterior  doors, 
walls,  windows  and  even  on  trees  and 
lampposts  on  the  University  Park  Campus, 
Penn  State  officials  are  asking  everyone  to 
use  designated  bulletin  boards  instead. 

."We  want  to  keep  the  University  from 
becoming  one  unsightly  billboard,  but  we 
also  understand  the  need  for  individuals 
and  groups  to  advertise  events  on  and  off 
campus,"  William  H.  McKinnon,  associate 
vice  president  for  Business  and  Operations, 
said.  "We  have  placed  General  Purpose 
Bulletin  Boards  inside  the  entrances  of 
buildings  with  high  student  traffic,  and  ask 
everyone  to  cooperate  by  using  them." 

Tlie  bulletin  boards  are  clearly  marked 
and  can  be  used  to  post  notices  of  meetings, 
seminars,  mo\ies  and  musical  entertain- 
ment on  campus  and  in  town.  All  materi- 
als wtII  be  cleared  off  the  boards  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

Posters  and  flyers  now  block  windows, 
litter  floors  and  create  very  real  and  costly 
problems  for  Office  of  Physical  Plant  crews 
inside  buildings  and  on  the  grounds. 
"Beginning  Monday,  Oct.  31,  we  will 
er\force  the  General  Purpose  Bulletin  Board 
requirement,"  Mr.  McKinnon  said. 
Enforcement  will  include: 

•  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  asked  to 
keep  the  campus  litter-hree  by  removing  all 
promotional  materials  from  exterior  build- 
ing surfaces,  outdoor  signs  and  anywhere 
else  they  find  them  outside.  Custodial  staff 
will  remove  all  improperly  posted  flyers 
and  posters. 

•  Businesses  or  organizations  sponsoring 
the  event  or  entertainment  as  identified  on 
the  flyer  or  poster  will  be  billed  for  the  cost 
of  removal.  The  University  will  file  a  claim 
v^th  the  District  Magistrate  if  the  bill  is  not 
paid  within  30  days. 

•  The  University  will  prosecute  individu- 
als caught  posting  materials  anywhere 
except  on  the  General  Purpose  Bulletin 
Boards. 

For  information  about  General  Purpose 
Bulletin  Board  locatior\s  and  policies  for 
posting  materials  on  campus,  please  call 
Amy  Doerr  at  863-8740. 


Father  David  Arseneauli,  Catholic  campus  minister  at  University  Park,  selects  readings  from  the  Bible  as  he  prepares  for  a  daily 
mass  at  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  campus.  This  photo  was  taken  by  a  student  in  Photojournalism  Comm  269    The 
class  assignment  was  to  capture  a  personality  on  film. 

Photo:  Juiz  Salewski 


Obituaries 


Gerald  M.  Brey,  retired  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  died  Sept.  14  at  the  age  of 
*  65.  He  joined  the  Uruversity  faculty 
Sept.  1, 1965,  and  retired  July  1, 1990. 

Victor  S.  Caimady,  janitorial  worker 
at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus; 
since  Jan.  1,  1989;  died  Sept.  3  at  the 
age  of  37. 

Rachel  V.  Fravel,  residence  hall  work- 


er. Housing  and  Food  Services;  from 
Oct.  19, 1965,  until  her  retirement  Jan. 
1, 1987;  died  Sept.  2  at  the  age  of  69. 

Helen  S.  Harvey,  nurse  supervisor. 
University  Health  Services;  from  Oct. 
1,  1954,  until  her  retirement  Oct.  1, 
1970;  died  Sept.  15.  She  was  83. 

John  L.  Penkala,  retired  research 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Nuclear 
Engineering,  died  Sept.  3  at  the  age  of 


62.  He  joined  the  University  staffjune 
1, 1958,  and  rehred  June  30, 1986. 

Lauia  Peters,  audio-visual  aids  tecfmi- 
cian.  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences; 
from  July  1, 1948,  until  her  retirement 
Aug.  1, 1970;  died  Aug.  8.  She  was  89. 

Gilbert  L.  Woodring,  second  cook, 
main  kitchen,  Nittany  Lion  Inn;  from 
Oct.  4, 1981,  until  his  retirement  Aug. 
1, 1988;  died  July  25  at  the  age  of  62. 
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BENEFIT  SWITCH  ENROLLMENT  PERIOD 
OCT.  25  ■  NOV.  30 


Extended  health  care  contract  holds  down  costs 

The  extension  of  Penn  State's  health  care  coverage  contract  will  continue  to  keep 
health  care  costs  below  the  national  inflation  rate  and  maintain  current  high- 
quality  health  care  benefits  for  faculty  and  staff. 

"The  University  intends  to  provide  as  many  health-care  options  as  possible 
to  University  faculty  and  staff  and  their  families,"  Billie  S.  WiUils,  assistant  vice 
president  for  human  resources,  said.  "The  University  has  one  of  the  better  pack- 
ages in  the  country  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  hopes  to  gradually  enhance  the 
number  of  available  choices  in  the  plan." 

Penn  State  recently  signed  a  health  care  contract  extension  with  Coventry 
Corp.,  the  parent  company  of  Health  America.  Under  the  extended  contract, 
HealthAmerica  will  continue  to  provide  health  care  coverage  until  Dec.  31, 1997. 

In  addition  to  the  1 2  tienefits  currently  available  through  payroll  deductions, 
there  now  is  a  University-wde  Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP),  which  is 
designed  to  provide  help  for  problems  ranging  from  depression  and  alcohol 
abuse  to  stress  management  and  household  budgeting. 

Starting  Nov.  1,  all  University  faculty  and  staff  and  eligible  household  mem- 
bers can  get  initial  access  to  the  EAP  just  by  making  a  phone  call.  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center  faculty  and  staff  should  call  l-717-566-7334or  1-800-543-5080.  All  other 
University  faculty  and  staff  should  call  1-800-848-2778, 

James  Wagner,  vice  president  for  business  and  operations,  says  that  Penn 
State  and  HealthAmerica  have  been  able  to  "inaprove  tlie  quality  of  care  and  ser- 
vices while  sutjstandally  containing  the  cost  of  health  care  at  Penn  State.  Work- 
ing together,  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  additional  costs  in  excess  of  $17  million 
over  the  three-year  span  of  the  first  contract." 

Under  the  University-wide  managed  care  system  implemented  by  Penn  State 
and  HealthAmerica  for  faculty  and  staff,  Mr.  Wagner  said,  93  percent  are  eligi- 


See  "Health  care"  on  page  3 


During  the  Oct.  25-Nov.  30  annual  bene- 
fit switch  enrollment  period.  University 
employees  are  urged  to  make  sure  their 
benefits  packages  are  up  to  date.    - 

Also,  the  University  encourages  Uni- 
versity Park  faculty  and  staff  to  attend 
any  or  all  of  four  upcon\ing  open  houses 
on  employee  benefits,  and  Common- 
wealth Campus  faculty  and  staff  to  attend 
sessions  that  will  be  announced  at  each 
campus. 

"Ifs  really  important  for  Perm  State 
employees  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  make  sure  that  they 
have  the  right  benefits  lined  up  for  1995," 
Billie  S.  Willits,  "assistant  vice  president 
for  human  resources,  said. 

To  help  prepare  employees  for  the 
switch  enrollment  period,  information 
packets  outlining  their  current  benefits 
were  mailed  out  the  week  of  Oct.  17. 


Postcards  also  will  be  sent  to  employees' 
homes. 

AH  benefit  open  houses  at  University 
Park  will  rui\  fi-om  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Dates  and  locations  are: 

▲  Friday,  Oct.  28, 101  Kern;  Monday, 
.  Oct.  31,  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom;  Tues- 
day, Nov.  8, 101  Kern;  Friday,  Nov.  18, 
HUB  Fishbowl. 

Representatives  from  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division,  HealthAmerica,  the 
SERS  state  retirement  fund  program, 
TIAA/CREF,  the  five  tax-deferred  annu- 
ity companies,  the  NPAY  prescription 
program,  Penn  State  wellness  and  child 
care  services  programs,  the  maintenance 
prescription  drug  plan,  and  the  optional 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
program  (VADD)  will  be  available  to 
answer  faculty  and  staff  questions. 


National  Academy 
of  Sciences  elects 
Pugh  professor 

Stephen  J.  Benkovic,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
chemistry  and  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family 
Chair  in  Chemistry,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences. 

The  institute,  established  in  1970,  secures 
the  services  of  eminent  scientists  and  doctors 
to  advance  health  science  and  education  and 
to  improve  health  care.  Members  are  elected 
based  on  professional  achievement  and  a 
demonstrated  concern  and  involvement  with 
problems  and  issues  that  affect  public  health. 

Dr.  Benkovic  is  known  for  his  biochem- 
istry research,  especially  work  on  the  mecha- 
nisms of  enzymic  reactions.  This  work  has  led 
to  the  development  of  a  new  generation  of 
antifolates  for  cancer  therapy;  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  HIV-1  virus  develops  muta- 
tions that  contribute  to  its  resistance  to  AIDS 
drugs;  how  the  insights  into  protein  machin- 
ery for  DNA  replication  are  organized,  and  to 
the  creation  of  catalytic  antibodies  for  poten- 
tial medical  applications. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 

See  "Sciences"  on  page  20 


The  gift  that  keeps  giving 


Kathy  Petrotf.  supervisor  of  the  Urgent  Care  Department  in  Rilenour  Building,  checks  out  Janice  Ross,  a  junior  from  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  newly  opened  facility  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  More  than  2,500  members  of  the  class  of  1993  donated  $1 12,000 
for  the  unit  that  is  open  to  all  registered  Penn  State  students.  Sen/ices  in  the  Urgent  Care  Department,  dedicated  in  Septem- 
ber, include  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  acute  illnesses  and  injuries,  intravenous  therapy,  short-term  observation  and  emer- 
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$1  million-plus  grant  allows  University  to 
expand  program  to  low-income  adults 


Low  income  adults  in  eight  western  and  southwestern 
counties  with  some  of  the  most  severe  educational  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  get  the  edu- 
cation they  need  to  compete  for  skilled  jobs,  thanks  to  a 
recently  expanded  program  at  the  University. 

A  community-based  program  centered  at  the  Penn 
State  McKeesport,  DuBois  and  Fayette  campuses,  Penn 
State's  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC)  have 
recently  received  a  $1,052,000  competitive  federal  grant 
over  four  years  to  continue  and  expand  ser\ices  to  eight 
counties,  including  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Clearfield,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson  and  Westmoreland. 

The  program,  which  has  satellite  centers  in  some  area 
Veterans  Administrative  offices.  Job  Service  centers,  and 
Public  Assistance  offices,  helps  adults  identify  educational 


The  employment  picture  in  the  eight- 
county  area  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Clearfield,  Fayette,  Indiana, 
Jefferson  and  Westmoreland  is  bleak. 
More  than  450,000  individuals  are 
classified  as  low-income. 


goals  and  apply  for  financial  assistance  in  order  to  begin  or 
continue  their  education  beyond  high  school.  It  offers  aca- 
demic assistance,  career  counseling  and  helps  participants 
complete  entrance  testing  and  the  enrollment  process. 

"This  is  the  second  time  the  federal  government  has 
selected  Penn  State  to  serve  adults  pursuing  a  postsec- 
ondary  education,"  John  J.  Cahir,  \dce  provost  and  dean 
for  Undergraduate  Education,  said.  "We  will  continue  to 
help  identify  appropriate  careers  for  program  participants 
and  help  them  enroll  in  higher  education  institutions." 

Penn  State  is  one  of  74  programs  in  the  country  to  share 
the  $24  million  allocated  for  ECX:  through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Special  Programs  for  Students  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds;  290  colleges  and  universities 
applied  for  funding  this  year. 

The  employment  picture  in  the  eight<ounty  district  is 
bleak.  More  than  450,000  individuals  are  classified  as  low- 


COMMISSION 


for  Women 


A  column  intomiitig  the  Univeisity  community  aboul  Ihe 
activities  ot  Ihe  Commission  tor  Women 


"Go  for"  it! 

The  Penn  State  Commission  for  Women  is  sponsoring 
an  online  calendar  available  through  the  Penn  State 
Gopher  System.  This  calendar,  Htled  "Events  of  Inter- 
est to  Women,"  includes  meeting  times,  special  lectures, 
and  other  events  from  various  groups  and  offices  at  the 
University  Park  Campus,  such  as  the  Commission  for 
Women,  Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  and  the 
Center  for  Women  Students. 

Gopher  is  an  on-line  bulletin  board/information 
service  that  allows  easy  access  to  pubhcly  available 


income  and  more  than  188,000  are  both  low-income  and 
would  be  the  first  generation  in  their  families  to  attend  col- 
lege. 

"The  education,  employment  and  income  profile  for 
minorities,  especially  African  Americans,  in  the  EOC  dis- 
trict is  of  special  concern, "  Howard  E.  Wray,  assistant  dean 
for  Undergraduate  Education  and  Academic  Assistance 
Programs,  said.  "While  the  state  average  unemployment 
rate  is  around  6  percent,  the  average  unemployment  rate 
for  i^frican  Americans  in  the  eight-county  area  ranges  from 
15  to  40  percent.  The  educational  levels  below  the  bac- 
calaureate level  for  minorities  also  are  higher  than  the  state 
average  of  83.2,  averaging  88.6  percent  for  African  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  Allegheny,  Armstrong  and  Beaver  Counties,  the 
EOC  center  at  Penn  State's  McKeesport  Campus,  winch  is 
about  15  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  and  its  outreach 
centers  will  serve  an  estimated  120,000  adults  ehgible  for 
services.  The  area  has  suffered  from  the  collapse  of  the  steel 
industry  and  related  manufacturing  over  the  past  20  years 
and  has  seen  the  closing  and  dowoisizing  of  major  public 
and  private  employers  since  the  recession  in  the  1980s. 

"Illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  technical  training  have 
stymied  many  workers  efforts  to  improve  their  position," 
Mabel  C.  Lee,  EOC  director,  said. 

While  the  employment  situation  in  Pittsburgh  has 
improved  over  the  past  few  years,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  many  of  its  surroimding  communities  where  average 
family  incomes  can  range  from  10  to  nearly  50  percent 
below  the  state  average.  The  situation  is  quite  similar  in  the 
other  two  districts  of  the  target  area. 

Toward  the  center  of  the  state  in  Clearfield  and  Jeffer- 
son counties,  the  center  at  the  DuBois  Campus  will  focus 
more  on  the  effects  of  rural  rather  than  urban  poverty.  But, 
like  the  other  areas,  the  collapse  of  mining  and  manufac- 
turing jobs  have  left  unskilled  workers  with  few  employ- 
ment options. 

"Penn  State  received  federal  funding  to  expand  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Center  program  because  of  the 
very  real  need  to  address  Pennsylvania's  unemployment 
and  economy  in  the  western  region  through  higher  educa- 
tion and  a  more  skilled  workforce,"  Dr.  Wray  added. 

"Neariy  two  million  people  in  the  eight-county  area  do 
not  have  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  the  employers  today 
have  little  use  for  unschooled  workers.  Without  an  exist- 
ing skilled  labor  pool,  the  region  has  Uttle  to  attract 
investors  to  create  job  opportunities." 


information  stored  on  computers  all  over  the  world. 

Gopher  is  accessed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending 
on  the  way  a  particular  network  is  configured.  If  you 
are  unsure  how  to  log  on  to  Gopher,  contact  the  appro- 
priate personnel  in  your  unit. 

Once  Gopher  has  been  accessed,  finding  "Events  of 
Interest  to  Women"  is  a  simple  procedure  which 
involves  selecting  the  following  series  of  menus: 

•  Penn  State  University  Gopher  (this  step  may  not  be 
necessary  on  all  systems) 

•  General  Penn  State  Information 

•  Calendars,  News,  Sports 

•  Events  of  Interest  to  Women 
That's  all  there  is  to  it! 

Debra  Putt,  member  of  the  Outreach  Committee  of 
the  Commission  for  Women,  will  monitor  the  calendar. 
She  will  update  the  Gopher  posHng  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  If  you  would  like  to  have  information  about 
your  group  added,  please  send  the  information  to: 
Debra  Putt,  208  Mueller,  e-mail  DAP3@psuadmin,  by 
the  25th  of  each  month. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  Debra  at  865^562. 
The  Commission  for  Women  reserves  the  right  to 
exclude  any  information  that  does  not  fit  its  criteria. 


Diversity  group 
adds  members 

Thirteen  new  members  have  joined  the 
Commission  for  Racial/Ethnic  Diversi- 
ty for  1994-95. 

Joining  the  commission  are  eight 
regular  members,  three  ex  officio  mem- 
bers and  two  volunteers.  They  are  : 

Charles  Clark  Jr.,  assistant  director, 
student  programs,  Altoona  Campus; 
Dorotha  Lemeh,  administrative  aide. 
School  of  Visual  Arts;  Shannon 
Stephens,  graduate  student,  educa- 
tional administration;  Robert  Loeb, 
assistant  director,  academic  affairs, 
Altoona  Campus;  Edwin  Escalet, 
director.  Undergraduate  Minority 
Admissions  and  Community  Affairs; 
Kevin  Marpoe,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent; Linda  Sue  Warner,  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  director,  American  Indian 
Education  PoHcy,  and  Margo  Groff, 
assistant  director  of  program  support 
services.  Education  Abroad  Programs. 
Also  appointed  are  Linda  Gonza- 
les, Affirmative  Action  Office  (ex  offi- 
cio); State  College  Mayor  Bill  Welch 
(ex  officio);  Bernard  Bronstein,  Divi- 
sion of  Undergraduate  Studies  (volun- 
teer); Domenic  Santavicca,  professor 
of  mechnical  engineering  (volunteer); 
and  John  Bell,  ex  officio  and  liaison  for 
the  Committee  for  Lesbian,  Gay,  and 
Bisexual  Equity. 

The  commission  is  a  University- 
wide  advisory  body  to  the  president  in 
matters  relating  to  cultural  diversity.  It 
comprises  30  members  with  24 
appointed  by  the  president  and  six  des- 
ignated as  ex  officio. 

Vicki  Pong,  manager  of  Science, 
Engineering  and  Research  Communi- 
cations in  the  Department  of  Public 
Information,  will  serve  as  the  1994-95 
chair  of  the  Commission. 

Ms.  Fong  has  been  active  in  multi- 
cultiu-al  issues,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Com- 
mittee, search  committees  for  the  vice 
provost  for  educational  equity  and 
affirmative  action  director,  and  a  sub- 
committee on  diversity  for  strategic 
planning.  She  also  is  an  adviser  for  the 
Asian  American  Student  Coalition. 

She  has  been  a  long-time  member, 
newsletter  editor  and  former  coordina- 
tor for  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Women  of  Color,  a  network  of  Univer- 
sity and  community  women  of  color. 

Chair-elect  is  Mia  Kim,  Mainte- 
nance and  Operations,  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant.  He  joined  OPP  in  1986  and 
currently  is  a  member  of  the  heat,  air 
conditioning  and  ventilation  technical 
staff.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Child 
Care  Advisory  Committee  and  presi- 
dent of  the  State  College  Area  Alumni 
Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion is  Oct.  21  at  the  University  Park 
Campus  and  is  open  to  the  University 
community.  For  more  information, 
contact  Puring  MacDonald  at  (814) 
863-8415. 
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Robert  Howard 


General  manager  named  for  Jordan 
Center 

Robert  Howard,  director  of  the  Augusta,  Me.,  Civic 
Center,  has  been  named  general  manager  of  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

"We're  very  pleased 
that  Robert  Howard  has 
joined  us  as  general 
manager  of  the  Jordan 
Center,"  James  M. 
Wagner,  vice  president 
for  business  and  opera- 
tions, said.  "As  the 
director  of  the  Augusta 
Civic  Center,  he  has 
been  responsible  for  the 
overall  operations  of  a 
faciUty  that  sees  more 
than  1,500  fimctions  a 
year.  His  19  years  of 
experience  make  him 
well  qualified  to  man- 
age the  activities  that 
will  take  place  in  the 
Jordan  Center." 

The  Jordan  Center  is  expected  to  open  in  late  fall 
1995. 

As  director  of  the  Augusta  Center,  Mr.  Howard's 
responsibilities  have  included  planning  and  execut- 
ing a  $2.2  million  annual  budget;  managing  a  $1  mil- 
lion food  service  operation;  recruiting,  training,  and 
supervising  personnel;  coordinating  all  center 
events,  and  handling  public  relations  and  market- 
ii\g  for  the  complex. 

The  Augusta  center  includes  an  8,700-seat  arena, 
a  38,000-square-foot  exhibit  hall,  and  23  meeting 
rooms,  as  well  as  full-service  kitchen,  concession, 
and  box  office  facilities.  It  is  located  in  Augusta, 
Maine's  capital  city  and  home  to  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Augusta. 

Between  October  1980  and  February  1989,  Mr. 
Howard  was  director  of  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Civic 
Center,  which  consists  of  an  8,500-seat  arena,  a 
2,566-seat  theater,  and  a  24,600-square-foot  exhibit 
hall.  Previously  he  was  superintendent  of  parks  and 


recreation  for  the  mid-city  district  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  and  manager  of  recreational  services  at  Call- 
away Gardens,  a  resort  80  miles  south  of  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

He  has  a  1975  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
leisure  services  and  studies  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  a  1972  associate  in  arts 
degree  from  Broward  Community  College,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla. 

College  of  Engineering  adds  one 

Garth  Motschenbacher,  former  associate  director  of 
cooperative  engineering  education  at  Michigan  State 
University,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Engi- 
neering Cooperative  Education  Program  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

At  Michigan  State,  Mr.  Motschenbacher  estab- 
lished more  than  200  new  links  with  prospective 
employers  for  new  co-op  placements  as  well  as 
placed  students  in  more  than  400  co-op  positions. 
He  also  worked  closely  with  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents in  diverse  train- 
ing situations  ranging 
from  diversity  and  sex- 
ual harassment  aware- 
ness training  to  resume 
writing  and  interview 
preparation. 

Mr.  Motschenbach- 
er received  the  Distin- 


guished Faculty  Mem- 
ber of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Black  Engineers 
and  is  certified  as  a 
senior  professional  in 
human  resources 

(SPHR)     through     the    ^  _^^  „  .     ^     ^     ^ 
Society     of     Human  Garth  Motschenbacher 
Resource  Management. 

Before  joining  Michigan  State,  he  worked  for  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Saginaw  Division,  in  several  positions. 
He  has  a  master's  of  business  administration 
(human  resources)  and  a  bachelor's  in  financial 
administration,  both  from  Michigan  State. 


Addiction  specialist  appointed 

Stephen  Shetler,  has  joined  University  Health  Ser- 
vices and  the  Center  for  Counseling  and  Psycholog- 
ical Services  in  a  joint  appointment  as  addiction  spe- 
cialist. 

In  this  new  position,  created  as  a  result  of  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Prevention 
of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Council 
on  the  Prevention  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other 
Drug  Abuse,  Mr.  Shetler  will  provide:  individual 
and  group  psychotherapy  for  students  who  request 
help  with  alcohol  and  other  drug  issues;  interven- 
tion for  high  risk  stu- 
dents referred  by  Judi- 
cial Affairs  and  other 
sources,  and  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration 
to  all  Penn  State  cam- 
puses. 

Mr.  Shetler  has  over 
15  years  experience  as  a 
psychotherapist  and 
most  recently  held  the 
position  of  addiction 
counselor,  psychologist^ 
in  training  and  clinical 
coordinator  with 

Lawrence  T.  Clayton  & 
Counseling    Associates    Stephen  Shetler 
in  State  College. 

He  earned  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege where  he  majored  in  psychology.  He  also  holds 
a  master  of  arts  in  community  psychology  from 
Temple  University. 

Mr.  Shetler  is  a  Pennsylvania  Certified  Addic- 
tion Counselor,  having  met  the  educational  and 
experimental  requirements  to  provide  counseling  to 
the  chemically  dependent.  He  also  holds  both 
national  certifications  for  Addiction  Counselors.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Counseling  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Counselors. 


Health  care 

continued  from  page  1 

ble  to  be  covered  by  an  HMO  (health 
maintenance  organization)  and  96  per- 
cent by  a  PPO  (preferred  provider  orga- 
ruzation).  To  date,  about  30  percent  or 
15,000  of  Penn  State's  faculty  and  staff 
and  their  dependents  have  enrolled  in  an 
HMO,  compared  to  only  2.7  percent 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  program  in 
1992. 

Also,  Perm  State  and  HealthAmerica 
have  established  the  Hershey  Medical 
Center  and  College  of  Medicine,  as  well 
as  Centre  Commuiuty  Hospital,  as 
anchors  for  tertiary  care  —  treatment  for 
serious  conditions  such  as  premature 
births,  certain  kinds  of  cancer,  and  mul- 
tiple trauma  injuries  caused  by  accidents 
—  in  the  University-wide  managed  care 
system. 

Coventry  Corp.  is  a  managed  health 
care  company  that  manages  the  Uiuver- 
sit/s  health  care  programs  and  provides 
coverage  for  the  University's  45,000  fac- 
ulty and  staff  and  their  dependents,  and 
retirees.  It  provides  health  benefits  to 
employer  groups  in  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
souri, and  nUnois.  Operating  from 
regional  h^dquarters  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Harrisbuj:g,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Coventry  serves  half  a  million  people. 


Partings 


Engineering  educator  ends  long-standing  career 


Carl  Wolgemuth,  a  nationally  recognized  leader  in  engineer- 
ing education,  has  retired  from  Penn  State  after  30  years  of  ser- 

The  first  associate  dean  of  undergraduate  studies  for  the 
College  of  Engineering,  he  irutiated  and  developed  the  Engi- 
neering Cooperative  Education  Program,  the  Minority  Engi- 
neering Program,  and  the  Women  in  Engineering  Program. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Leor^ard 
Center  for  the  Enhancement  of  Engineering  Education,  and 
acted  as  its  first  director.  He  also  facilitated  the  development 
of  ECSEL  (Engineering  Coalition  of  Schools  for  Excellence  in 
Education  and  Leadership),  serving  as  its  co-principal  inves- 
tigator. 

Dr.  Wolgemuth  was  committed  to  increasing  the  under- 
graduate engineering  scholarship  endowment  funds  and, 
during  the  his  tenure  as  associate  dean  for  undergraduate 
studies,  scholarship  endowment  for  undergraduates 
increased  from  approximately  $100,000  to  $3.6  million. 
Known  as  an  individual  willing  to  do  what  he  asked  others  to 
do,  he  and  his  wife  endowed  the  Carl  and  Lois  Wolgemuth 
Scholarship  in  Engineering. 

A  thermodynamics  specialist,  he  co-authored  a  classic 
texttxwk.  Introduction  to  Thermal  Sciences,  which  recently 
entered  a  second  edition. 

Dr.  Wolgemuth  graduated  from  Penn  State  in  1956  in 
mechanical  engineering.  In  1963,  after  earning  master's  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  at  Ohio  State  University,  he  joined  the  mechan- 


ical engineering  faculty  at  Perm  State.  He  served  as  acting 
head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  from 
1983-1984. 

He  was  appointed  associate  dean  for  undergraduate  stud- 
ies in  1984.  He  also  served  as  associate  dean  for  administra- 
tion and  planning  from  1987- 
1988  and  as  acting  dean  of  the 
CoUege  from  1991-1992. 

He  received  many  awards, 
including  the  NASA-ASEE 
Summer  Faculty  Fellowship, 
the  Penn  State  Engineering 
Society  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award,  and  the  Adviser  of  the 
Year  Award,  by  the  Order  of 
Omega.  He  also  was  awarded 
the  John  E.  Wilkinson  Award 
for  Administrative  Excellence. 

Following  his  retirement. 
Dr.  Wolgemuth  plans  to 
remain  active  in  the  engineer- 
ing education  community  by  Carl  Wolgemuth 
participating  in  the  accredita- 
tion of  various  engineering 

programs,  as  a  member  of  the  Engineering  Accreditation 
Commission  of  ABET.  He  and  his  wife,  Lois,  also  enjoy  gar- 
dening and  are  avid  backpackers. 
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lohii  Calm,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergraduate  education. 


EVEN  WITH  MORE  THAN  30  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE  BEHIND  HIM,  JOHN 
CaHIR  is  SntL  ON  THE  LOOKOUT  FOR 
NEW  WAYS  TO  IMPROVE  HIS  CLASSROOM 
TECHNIQUES. 

His  latest  experiment,  which  he 
terms  "Pause  Day",  is  the  result  of  a 
conviction,  based  on  his  readings  in 
the  hterature  on  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, that  feedback  is  critical  to  both 
processes. 

As  Penn  State's  vice  provost 
and  dean  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Cahir,  who  also  is  profes- 
sor of  meteorology,  is  perforce 
spending  a  good  many  evenings 
and  weekends  absorbing  the  latest 
findings  on  instruction.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  subject  in  which  he  has 
always  had  a  deep  interest. 

"The  idea  behind  'Pause  Day'," 
he  reports,  "is  to  set  aside  a  day 
when  I  put  the  syllabus  aside  and 
try  to  engage  the  students  in  con- 
versation. We  as  faculty  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rely  heavily  on  a  single 
teaching  model  —  what  I  call  my 
'great  lecture'  —  even  though 
research  has  shown  that  students  do 
not  all  have  a  single  learning  style. 

"What  strategies  do  my  stu- 
dents think  will  be  most  effective  in 
helping  them  learn  about  meteorol- 
ogy? Am  I  tapping  into  resources 
that  will  accommodate  their  differ- 
ent learning  styles?  Those  are  some 
questions  I'd  like  to  see  answered 
when  we  talk  together  that  day. 


"Sometimes  we  get  so  wrapped 
up  trying  to  cover  a  certain  amount 
of  material  for  a  course  that  we 
don't  stop  to  get  feedback,  and  that 
can  ultimately  be  inimical  to  learn- 
ing." 

Dean  Cahir  has  been  a  Penn 
State  student  himself.  He  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  meteorology  in 
1961,  and  his  doctorate  in  that  field 
was  conferred  by  the  University  10 
years  later. 

He  is  a  co-author  of  two  books. 
The  Atmosphere  and  Principles  of  Cli- 
matology, and  has  authored  or  co- 
authored  numerous  papers  in  his 
research  areas  of  synoptic  meteorol- 
ogy and  climatology.  He  also  led  a 
pioneering  group  applying  comput- 
er technology  in  weather  stations. 

From  1980  to  1993,  he  served 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  as  associate  dean  lor  resi- 
dent instruction  and  Common- 
wealth Campuses,  and  during  that 
period  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Faculty  Senate. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  atmospheric 
sciences  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. He  is  the  U.S.  member 
of  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization's Commission  for  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  and  was  chair  of  the 
Earth  Science  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Universities  Space  Research 
Association.  He  also  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  A...^..^.. 
Meteorological  Society  and  p 


JOHN  Cahir 


Taking  time  to  listen 


"SOMETIMES  WE  GET  SO  WRAPPED  UP  TRYING  TO  COVER  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT 

OF  MATERIAL  FOR  A  COURSE  THAT  WE  DON'T  STOP  TO  GET  FEEDBACK,  AND 

THAT  CAN  ULTIMATELY  BE  INIMICAL  TO  LEARNING." 


dent  of  the  National  Weather  Asso- 
ciation. 

"I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be 
occupying  my  present  office  at  this 
time,"  Dean  Cahir  says.   "A  variety 
of  factors,  from  the  information  rev- 
olution to  the  downsizing  economy, 
is  stimulating  universities  every- 
where to  examine  how  well  they 
are  serving  their  students. 

"At  Penn  State,  the  recommen- 
dations from  the  Task  Force  and 
Commission  on  Undergraduate 
Education,  appointed  by  President 
Thomas,  are  starting  to  create  a 
more  active  learning  environment 
with  greater  student  involvement. 
"We  used  to  tell  our  students 
that  if  they  got  the  proper  creden- 
tials and  kept  their  records  clean, 
the  job  they  wanted  would  be  wait- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  line.  Then  they 
could  work  at  it  for  35  years  and 
wind  up  with  a  nice  gold  watch. 
Unfortiuiately,  things  aren't  that 
simple  any  more." 

But  students  can  furnish  their 
minds  for  life  if  they  take  away 
from  the  University  what  Dean 
Cahir  describes  as  "a  research 
mindset." 

"I'm  concerned,"  he  continues, 
"that  too  many  undergraduates 
pass  through  Penn  State  without 
ever  really  developing  the  attitudes 
and  skills  that  should  come  from 
attending  a  major  research  universi- 
ty. This  isn't  to  say  that  we  should 
be  turning  out  8,000  researchers  a 
year,  but  that  being  around  faculty 
who  have  been  the  stimulators  of 
change  should  equip  students  with 
a  restless  unwillingness  to  accept 
whatever  is  written  in  a  book. 

"To  accomplish  this  involves 
engaging  students  and  faculty  in  a 
new  kind  of  interactive  dialogue, 
and  I  believe  this  is  starting  to  hap- 


pen. Last  summer,  for  example,  the 
Administrative  Committee  for 
Undergraduate  Education  held  a 
colloquy  on  'Active  and  Collabora- 
tive Learning',  and  100  faculty 
members,  representing  all  of  our 
campuses,  came  together  to  discuss 
ways  to  get  students  involved  in 
their  own  learning.  On  a  much 
smaller  scale,  that's  what  I'm  trying 
to  do  personally  with  my  'Pause 
Day.'" 

Dean  Cahir  continues: 
"Ultimately  we  all  know  that 
it's  the  faculty  who  have  to  call  the 
signals  in  any  kind  of  educational 
reform.  Our  job  in  Old  Main  is  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  coopera- 
tion on  the  new  directions  in  which 
faculty  and  all  of  higher  education 
collegiately  determine  that  we  must 
go  and  then  help  them  get  there. 
"I  am  proud  of  the  programs 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
already  has  in  place  to  serve  special 
students  interests,  and  I  hope,  if  the 
need  arises,  we  can  widen  access  to 
them.  Our  academic  assistance  pro- 
grams and  our  advisers  have  made 
a  world  of  difference  to  a  wide 
range  of  students." 

Recently,  reflecting  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, Dean  Cahir  has  begun  to  con- 
sider how  Penn  State  might  attract 
those  applicants  who  don't  quite 
make  the  cut. 

"t  estimate  that  each  year  Penn 
State  receives  some  2,000  to  3,000 
applications  from  students  who  are 
excellent  prospects  but  whose 
grades  don't  qualify  them  as  'schol- 
ars'," he  says.  "I'd  like  to  see  us  do 
something  extra  to  recruit  these  stu- 
dents, perhaps  offer  them  a  modest 
scholarship,  mentoring  or  more 


See  "Cahir"  on  page  16 
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l^ECTURES 


Bruce  M.  Alberts 


uthor  of  more  than  150  pub- 


National  Academy  of  Sciences 
president  to  speak  Oct.  25 

Bruce  M.  Alberts,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  will  present  the  1994  A. 
Dixon  Johnson  Memorial  Lecture  in  Scientific 
Communication  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  25.  The 
lecture,  titled  "A  Foundation  for  Science  in  the 
21st  Century — Scientists  as  Science  Educators," 
will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  in  111  Wartik  Laboratory. 
The  public  is  invited. 

A  respected  biochemist.  Dr.  Alberts  has 
worked  in  the  fields  of  both  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  research  on  protein  complexes  that  allow 
chromosomes  to  be  replicated. 

He  serves  on  various  journal  editorial  boards, 
including  Molecular  B/o/ogi/  of  the  Cell  and  Current 
Opinion  in  Biological  Sciences.  Dr.  Alberts  i 
principal  author  of  The  Molecular  Biology  of  the 
Cell,  a  leading  textbook  used  widely  in  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities.  He  is  the  author  c 
lished  scientific  research  papers. 

Dr.  Alberts,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  improving  science  teach- 
ing, was  honored  with  the  1993  Outstanding  Volunteer  Coordinator  Award 
by  the  California  School  Volunteer  Partnership.  In  addition,  he  has  served  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  National  Science  Resources  Center  —  a  joint  project 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  — 
working  with  teachers,  scientists,  and  school  systems  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  science. 

Included  among  his  many  honors  are  the  1972  Eli  Lilly  Award  in  Biolog- 
ical Chemistry  awarded  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  1975  U.S. 
Steel  Foundation  Award  in  Molecular  Biology  given  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  Dr.  Alberts  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Science  in  1978,  was  awarded  the  American  Society  of  Cancer 
Lifetime  Research  Professorship  in  1980,  and  was  elected  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  European  Molecular  Biology  Organization  in  1993. 

Before  becoming  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Physics  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Cahfornia,  San  Francisco,  from  1985  to  1990  and  has  been  a  professor 
there  since  1976. 

Dr.  Alberts  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  biochemical  sciences  from 
Harvard  College  in  1960.  He  got  his  doctoral  degree  in  biophysics  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1965.  After  serving  as  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  from  1965  to  1966,  he  became  a  professor  of  life  sciences 
in  the  Department  of  Biochemical  Sciences  at  Princeton  University.  He  ended 
his  10-year  career  there  as  associate  chairman  of  the  department  in  1975. 

The  A.  Dixon  Johnson  Memorial  Lectures  in  Scientific  Communication  are 
a  project  of  the  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  Alumni  Society  and  are  sup- 
ported by  donations  to  the  college's  Science  Fund  and  the  A.  Dixon  Johnson 
Foundation.  The  lectures  are  named  in  honor  of  the  late  A.  CHxon  Johnson, 
i  writer  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information. 


Stanford  professor  to  give  Oct.  28  talk 

Aime  O.  Knieger,  of  Stanford  University,  v^dll  cliscuss  "Complexity  as  an  Eco- 
nomic Phenomenon"  at  9  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  28,  in  Room  260  Willard  Building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  presentation  is  the  second  in  the  1994r95  Seminar  Series  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  the  Institute  in  Policy  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion. 

Dr.  Krueger,  who  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1958,  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Duke  University,  and  Stanford 
University.  She  also  served  as  vice  pr^ident  for  economics  and  research  at  the 
Worid  Bank  from  1982-86. 

A  leading  expert  on  international  trade  and  economic  development.  Dr. 
Krueger  has  written  more  than  30  books.  A  research  associate  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  she  is  the  president-elect  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association. 


Psychologist  to  present  two 
Nov.  4  lectures  at  Scanticon 

University  of  Chicago  psychologist  Mihalyi  Csikszentmihalyi,  international- 
ly known  for  his  writing  and  research  on  the  contributions  of  human  experi- 
ence to  individual  happiness,  will  present  two  talks  on  Friday,  Nov.  4,  at  the 
Penn  State  Scanticon  Conference  Center  at  University  Park. 

Dr.  Csikszentmihalyi  will  speak  on  'The  Bottom  Line  of  Life:  The  Study 
of  Optimal  Experience,"  at  10:30  a.m.  At  3  p.m.,  he  will  address  "Some  Rid- 
dles of  Creativity."  Both  presentations  are  open  to  the  public.  For  those  need- 
ing transportation,  a  bus  will  be  provided  free  from  the  parking  lot  between 
the  Business  Administration  and  Mateer  Buildings  on  campus,  leaving  at  9:50 
a.m.  and  10:15  a.m.  for  the  first  talk,  and  at  2:30  p.m.  for  the  second  talk,  and 
returning  afterward. 

Dr.  Csikszentmihalyi's  theory  of  "flow,"  or  optimal  experience,  is  widely 
recognized  as  a  basis  for  enhancing  the  quality  of  both  work  and  leisure  expe- 
rience. Formerly  head  of  the  University  of  Chicago's  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, he  is  the  author  of  the  best  selling  Flow — The  Psychology  ofOptitml  Experi- 
ence and  a  new  book  Tlie  Evolving  Self—A  Psychology  jor  the  Third  Milleiniium. 

Dr.  Csikszentmihalyi's  visit  is  jointly  sponsored  by  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  College  of  Health  and  fluman  Development. 


Cable  in  the  '90s  is  topic  of  Oct.  25  event 


Walter  S.  Ciciora,  cable  television  con- 
sultant, will  deliver  the  1994  Donald  W. 
Levenson  Lecture,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  National  Cable  Television  Center 
and  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  lecture  titled  "Vision  and  Reali- 
ty for  Cable  in  the  90s"  will  be  delivered 
at  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  in  Room  62 
Willard  Building  on  the  Uruversity  Park 
Campus. 

Dr.  Ciciora  currently  travels  world- 
wide to  consult  on  cable  television  tech- 
nology. From  1982  to  1994  he  held 
senior  technical  positions  at  Time  Warn- 
er, most  recently  vice  president  of  tech- 
nology. He  currently  serves  on  the  exec- 
utive   committee    of    the    Montreux 


Television  Symposium  and  is  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Society  of 
Cable  Television  Engineers  (SCTE). 

He  chaired  both  the  CableLabs  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  and  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association 
(NCTA)  Engineering  Committee  for 
four  years  each.  He  chaired  the  Joint 
Engineering  Committee  of  the  NCTA 
and  Electronic  Industry  Association  for 
eight  years. 

Dr.  Ciciora  received  the  1987  NCTA 
Vanguard  Award  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  was  named  1990  and  1993 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Communica- 
tions Engineering  and  Design  (CED)  mag- 


Workshop  linking  three  university  sites 
to  focus  on  two  Kenyan  communities 


A  three-day  workshop  on  "Gender  and 
Development  in  Two  Kenyan  Commu- 
nities" will  be  held  Wednesday 
through  Friday,  Oct.  26-28,  in  202  Bor- 
land Laboratory  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  workshop  is  being  offered  as 
part  of  a  USAID-funded  tri-university 
linkage  project  between  Penn  State 
(lead  university),  Tuskegee  University 
and  the  University  of  Nairobi. 

It  will  focus  on  agricultural  prac- 
tices, management  and  use  of  natural 
resources,  micro-enterprise  develop- 
ment and  self-help  organizations  in  the 


communities  of  Bomet  and  Muranga  in 
Western  and  Central  Kenya  and 
explore  how  gender  relations  affect 
these  activities. 

Guest  instructors  for  the  workshop 
are  Gabriel  Maritim,  lecturer  and 
director  of  the  Applied  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Nairobi,  and 
Jane  Muita,  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Nairobi  and  a  practicing  pediatrician 
with  the  Kenya  Ministry  of  Health. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Audrey  Maretzki  at  863-4751,  or  Mar- 
leni  Ramirez  at  863-8015. 


Boston  University  professor  of  archaeology  to 
speak  on  Mayan  culture  on  Oct.  23  in  Kern 


Less  than  a  century  ago,  scholars  who 
shidied  the  Maya  culture  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America  believed  that  it 
rose  abruptly  around  300  A.D.,  col- 
lapsed just  as  suddenly  600  years  later, 
and  was  ruled  by  peaceful  priests 
whose  energies  were  directed  toward 
astronomical  calculations. 

AU  of  these  ideas  have  come  under 
fire  in  recent  years.  Norman  Ham- 
mond, professor  of  archaeology  at 
Boston  University  and  investigator  of 


Maya  sites  in  Belize  since  1970,  will  dis- 
cuss the  ancient  Maya  at  4  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Oct.  23,  in  101  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

His  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
Additional  support  for  the  society's 
programs  comes  from  the  Institute  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 
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Advising  conference  set  for  Oct.  24-26 
to  focus  on  environmental  programs 


The  variety  of  enWronmental  programs  offered  at  the 
Universitv  will  be  the  theme  of  the  fall  advising  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies (DUS)  from  1  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  24,  to  noon  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  26,  at  University  Park. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  a  program  will  be  presented 
at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center,  by  Corky  Pot- 
ter, director,  and  the  center's  staff.  Charles  Chilani,  assis- 
tant professor  of  engineering  and  head  of  the  surveying 
program  at  the  Perm  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus,  will 
present  his  perspective  on  advising  and  an  overview  of 
the  surveying  program  from  8:30  to  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  25,  in  the  Mare  Room  of  Johnston  Commons,  East 
Halls. 

This  will  be  followed  by  an  Environmental  Majors 
Forum  to  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  in  the  HUB  Fish- 
bowl.  At  this  event,  the  followong  speakers  will  describe 
their  programs  and  answer  audience  questions: 

From  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Heischel 
Elliott,  professor  and  coordinator  of  environmental 
e  management,  and  Paul  Blankenhom,  professor 


News  in  Brief 


of  wood  technology;  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture, 
Romolo  Martemucd,  interim  head  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  and  Neil  Korostoff,  professor  of  landscape 
architecture;  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences, 
Garry  Burkle,  director  of  academic  advising,  and  Brent 
Yamal,  associate  professor  of  geography  and  associate  of 
the  Earth  Systems  Science  Center;  College  of  Engineering, 
Jack  McWhirter,  professor  of  chemical  engineering,  and 
James  C  Young,  Kappe  Professor  of  environmental  engi- 
neering; College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Stephanie  Lovell,  professor  in  charge  of  recreation  and 
park  management;  Eberly  College  of  Science,  Carl  Keen- 
er, professor  of  biology.  In  addibon,  a  variety  of  envi- 
ronmental programs  will  be  highlighted  v^ath  displays 
placed  around  the  perimeter  of  Sie  HUB  Fishbowl. 

From  8:30  to  9:30  a.m.  Oct.  26,  a  representative  of 
tlie  University's  Tech  Prep  program  v^  speak  in  the 
Mars  Room  of  Johnston  Commons. 

For  more  information  about  the  conference,  contact 
Linda  Qark,  181  Chambers,  (814)  865-0488, 
LXC10@OAS.PSU.EDU. 


Photography  series 

"Fresh  Eyes,  Nature  and  Wildlife  Photography,"  the  first 
workshop  in  the  Alumni  College  Photography  Series, 
wiD  be  held  Oct.  20-23. 

An  "early  bird"  campus  shoot  will  be  held  today  and 
Friday,  Oct  21 ,  on  the  Univereity  Park  Campus.  On  Oct, 
22-23,  participants  will  learn  the  'Ten  Secrets  of  Nature 
Photography"  and  put  them  into  practice  at  Shaver's 
Creek  Environmental  Center. 

Instructor  for  the  workshop,  a  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education  service  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  the  School  of  Communications,  is  Marc 

Networked  infonnation  video  confei^ 
ence 

On  Oct  28,  from  1:30  to  5:30  p.m.,  Indiana  University's 
Bloomington  Campus  will  originate  "Networked  Infor- 
mation and  the  Scholar,"  a  national  sateUite  videocon- 
ference  featuring  panelists  of  international  reno\%n. 

The  University  Libraries  will  sponsor  a  satellite 
downlink  of  tlie  teleconference  held  in  Room  402  Keller 
Building  at  Uni\'ersity  Park.  To  register,  contact  Nancy 
Stnible  via  e-mail  at  nas@psu.edu  or  by  telephone  at 
(814)  863-9919.  The  Heindel  Ubrary  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg  also  uill  sponsor  a  dow/nlink  in  the  Student  Cen- 
ter Room  of  the  Capital  Union  Building.  To  register  for 
this  location,  contact  Jennifer  Dimeler  via  e-mail  at 


jcd3@oas.psu.edu  or  by  telephone  at  (717)  948-6070.  Reg- 
istration is  limited  to  60  participants  at  Uiuversity  Park 
and  180  at  Perm  State  Harrisburg. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  the  growing  use  of  net- 
worked information  and  how  it  can  support  the  goals  of 
higher  education.  The  panelists  will  present  their  per- 
spectives on  the  impact  of  electronic  information  and 
computer  networks  on  teaching  and  research.  They  will 
exanune  changes  and  trends  that  are  shaping  the  future 
of  academia. 

Mentors  needed 

Lion  Liaison  mentors  are  needed  for  Fall  Semester  1994. 
The  Lion  Liaison  Mentor  Program  pairs  new  adult  learn- 
ers with  current  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  for 
purposes  of  easing  a  student's  transition  back  to  school. 
If  you  are  interested,  please  contact  the  Center  for  Adult 
Learner  Services,  863-3887. 

Volunteers  sought 

The  Peace  Corps  is  seeking  volunteers  who  are  willing 
to  serve  two  years  in  developing  nations.  All  b-avel  and 
health  benefits  are  paid,  and  volunteers  are  given  room 
and  board  as  well  as  a  small  monthly  stipend.  Upon 
completion  of  service,  $5,400  will  be  paid. 

Individuals  in  spedal  need  are  those  with  skills  in 
the  following  areas:  education,  agriculture,  and 
health /nutrition.  If  you  are  interested,  please  call  Jen- 
nifer McPeck  at  863-1430  for  more  information. 


Private  Giving 


Sculptor's  work  donated  to  Penn  State  Harrisburg 

Three  works  by  world-femous  sculptor  Boris  Blai  have  a 
formal  home  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  step-daughters— Anita  Simon  and  the  Col- 
lege's provost  and  dean  Ruth  LeventhaL 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  formally  named  the  Boris  and 
Bertha  Blai  Sculpture  Garden  during  the  annual  Stu- 
dent/Faculty Picnic- 
Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Leventhal's  mother  and  step- 
father, the  garden  to  the  rear  of  the  Olmsted  Building  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  will  feature  the  sculptures  and 
offers  tables  and  benches  for  the  use  of  students,  faculty 
and  staff. 

The  sculptures  donated  by  Dr.  Leventhal  and  her  sis- 
ter for  the  garden  are;  "Sea  Girl,"  a  green  patinated 
bronze  figure  of  a  woman  stretched  out  and  supporting 
herself  with  both  arms;  'The  Evening  Garment,"  a  green 
patinated  bronze  of  a  semi-nude  figure  of  a  seated 


and  "In  Green  Pastures,"  a  green  patinated 
bronze  of  a  standing  nude. 

Mr.  Blai  was  a  protege  of  Auguste  Rodin  and  the 
founding  dean  of  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Art  at  Temple 
University,  serving  from  1935  to  1960.  He  also  founded 
the  Long  Beach  Island  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Sci- 

Bom  in  Russia  in  1889,  Mr.  Blai  began  to  carve  wood 
at  an  early  age.  He  received  formal  training  at  the  Kiev 
Imperial  Academy  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Leningrad.  He  also  attended  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris. 

After  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  French  army  during 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Blai  came  to  America  and  has  works 
exhibited  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Qeveland.  He  died 
in  1985. 
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What  a  Difference;  Acclimating 
CES  Business  Majors  to 
University  Park 

Over  half  of  the  students  in  The  Smeal  College 
spend  the  first  two  years  of  their  Penn  State 
careers  on  one  of  the  Commonwealth  Campus- 
es. The  mission  of  one  CQI  team  in  the  college 
was  to  improve  the  transiHon  of  CES  students  to 
University  Park.  The  team  gathered  data  to 
identify  customer  concerns  by  conducting  tele- 
phone surveys  of  former  CES  students  at  UP, 
surveying  CES  students  at  the  CES,  and  survey- 
ing the  CES  business  faculty.  Results  indicated 
that  students'  primary  concerns  before  and  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  UP  were  the  learning  envi- 
ronment, campus  life,  and  academic  progress. 

As  a  result  of  improvements  instigated  by 
the  ROAR  team  (Relocation,  Orientation,  Accli- 
mation and  Registration),  CES  students  are  now 
welcomed  by  Smeal  College  faculty,  staff  and 
former  CES  students  during  a  day-long  visit  at 
University  Park  that  includes  a  campus  tour, 
classroom  visits,  interaction  with  business  facul- 
ty members  and  opportunities  for  student  men- 
toring. The  spring  1994  program  hosted  stu- 
dents from  Berks,  EhjBois,  and  York  Campuses. 
Ronald  Koot  and  Susan  Winck,  sponsors;  Jane 
McCandless,  leader;  Rosanna  O'Neil,  facilitator; 
Patricia  Mutzeck,  Susan  Norling,  Barbara 
Smith,  Richard  Smith,  and  Rose  Mary  Witham, 
team  members. 

New  Hires  to  Receive  CQI 
TVaining 

New  employees  in  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  are  encouraged  to  attend  two  courses 
offered  through  the  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment Center:  "An  Overview  of  Continuous 
Quality  Improvement'  and  "Understanding  and 
Valuing  Diversity."  Billie  Willits,  assistant  vice 
president  for  human  resources,  has  asked  her 
managers  and  directors  to  survey  human 
resources  staff  to  determine  who  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  either  course  and  to 
inform  her  or  his  staff  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  these  programs  to  the  overall  program- 
ming and  goals  of  the  University. 

GOAWQPC  Conference  to  Feature 
Dynamic  TVio:  Barker,  TVibus  and 
Wheatiey 

GOAL/QPC's  Eleventh  Annual  TQM  Confer- 
ence will  focus  on  "Leadership  in  the  New  Orga- 
nization: Integrating  Continuous  Improvement, 
Learning,  and  Creativity."  Featured  speakers 
will  include  Joel  Barker,  often  considered  the 
world's  foremost  authority  on  paradigm  change; 
Myron  Tribus,  well-known  for  his  writing  on 
Dr.  Deming's  philosophy  of  management  and 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  American 
Quahty  and  Productivity  Institute,  and  Margaret 
Wheatiey,  author  of  Industry  Week's  "BestJvlan- 
agement  Book  of  1992,"  Leadership  in  the  Neiv  Sci- 
ence: Learning  About  Organization  from  an  Order- 
ly Universe.  The  conference  takes  place  in  Boston 
Nov.  14-16.  For  more  information,  please  con- 
tact the  CQI  Center  at  863-  8721. 
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Alumni  Fellows 


Liberal  Arts  names  SEC  director  as  Alumni  Fellow 


William  R.  McLucas,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Enforcement  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, has  been  named  an  Alumni  Fellow  by  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

As  director  of  the  Eivforcement  Division,  Mr. 
McLucas  leads  a  staff  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  five 
regional  offices  across  the  country  who  investigate 
and  prosecute  violations  of  the  federal  securities  laws. 
The  more  than  400  cases  that  the  Commission  brings 
each  year  involve  complex  market  manipulations, 
insider  trading,  financial  fraud  by  public  companies, 
sales  practice  abuses  by  brokerage  firms  and  invest- 
ment advisers,  among  other  things. 

Prior  to  his  1989  appointment  as  enforcement 
director,  Mr.  McLucas  worked  for  12  years  within  the 
division,  beginning  as  a  staff  attorney  in  1977.  Before 
he  came  to  the  commission,  he  was  an  attorney  with 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  two  years. 

Mr.  McLucas  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Bar 


Association,  the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Securities  and 
Law  Subcommittee, 
and  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  Temple  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

He  is  a  1972  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate 
with  distinction  of  the 
College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  in  political  sci- 
ence and  received  his 
J.D.  degree  in  1975 
from  Temple  Un 
sity  Law  School, 
where  he  was 
research  editor  of  the  Temple  Law  Quarterly. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  commission,  he  has 


William  R.  McLucas 


received  the  Presidential  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  and  the  Chairman's  Award  for  Excellence. 
In  1991  he  also  received  the  Human  Relations 
Award  from  the  Lawyer's  Division  of  the  B'nai 
B'nth  Anti-Defamation  League. 

He  has  participated  in  the  Visiting  Alumni  Pro- 
gram of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  spoken 
to  classes  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. In  1992,  he  was  one  of  the  lecturers  for  The 
Smeal  College's  William  Elliott  Conference  on  Insur- 
er Solvency. 

Designation  as  Alumni  Fallow  is  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  that  the  University  bestows  on  its  gradu- 
ateSj  and  is  a  lifelong  designation.  Sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Alumni  Association  and  the  colleges,  the 
Alumni  Fellows  program  is  designed  to  link  promi- 
nent graduates  and  current  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators. 


Franchiser  honored  this  week  by  Behrend  College 


James  A.  Frye,  founder,  chairman,  and  CEO  of  The 
Italian  Oven,  Inc.,  franchiser  of  The  Italian  Oven 
restaurant  chain  and  a  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College  alumnus,  will  return  to  the  college  for  two 
days  in  October  to  be  honored  as  its  1994  Alumni 
Fellow. 

This  permanent,  life-long  designation  will  be 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Frye  today  at  a  reception  hosted  by 
President  Thomas.  Mr.  Frye  will  meet  with  stu- 
dents in  business  and  other  programs  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Frye  studied  at  Penn  State-Behrend  for  two 
years  before  finishing  his  bachelor's  degree  in  polit- 
ical science  at  the  University  Park  Campus  in  1973. 
While  at  Penn  State-Behrend,  he  played  soccer  and 
in  1993  endowed  the  $250,000  James  A.  Frye  Fund 
for  Athletics. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Penn  State,  Mr. 


James  A  Frye 


Frye  managed  Dan-  set.   In  five  years,  their  single  restaurant  has  grown 

te's  Restaurants  Inc.  into  70  franchised  and  corporate-owned  restaurants 

in  State  College;  he  in  15  states.  The  Italian  Oven  has  been  called  one  of 

later     owned     and  the  12  hottest  concepts  in  diiung  by  Restaurants  & 

operated     Gullift/s  Institutions  magazine,  and  was  named  the  top  fran- 

Restaurants  in  Pitts-  chiser  in  the  category  of  Italian  restaurants  by  Entre- 

burgh  and  Frye  Man-  preneur  magazine  in  its  armual  Franchise  500. 

agement  Co.,  a  Pitts-  Mr.  Frye  and  his  wife  reside  in  Ligonier,  Pa.,  with 

burgh-based  their  three  sons.  He  sits  on  the  boards  of  directors  for 

restaurant    manage-  Safe  &  Sound,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Committee 

ment  and  consulting  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  and  the  Jeannette  Hos- 

company.  pital  Foundation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hospitality 

In  1989,  Mr.  Frye  Advisory  Board  for  Robert  Morris  College,  communi- 

and  his  wife,  Janice,  cations  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 

also    a    Penn    State  Young  President's  Organization,  and  a  member  of  the 

graduate,  opened  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette's  Old  Newsboys  Organization 

first  The  ItaUan  Oven  and  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy, 
restaurant  in  Somer- 


Faculty /Staff  Alerts 


Homecoming  Parade 

The  annual  Homecoming  Parade  at  University  Park 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  28.  The  parade  forms  in 
the  Mitchell  fields  and  will  cross  Park  Avenue  onto 
Campus  at  Bigler  Road  at  5:30  p.m. 

The  parade  will  follow  its  normal  route  down 
Bigler  Road  to  Pollock,  west  on  Pollock  to  Short- 
lidge,  south  on  Shortlidge  to  College  Avenue,  west 
on  College  Avenue  to  Burrowes  Road.  The  parade 
will  disassemble  at  the  Burrowes  and  Pollock  inter- 
section on  campus. 

Employees  leaving  campus  should  go  to  Ather- 
ton  Street  and  Park  Avenue  avoiding  College 
Avenue,  Pollock  Road  and  Shortlidge  Road  between 
Pollock  and  College.  Employees  parked  in  the  HUB 
Parking  Deck  will  have  difficulty  leaving  the  faciU- 

ty- 

In  addition,  there  is  a  pep  rally  scheduled  for 
4:30  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  28,  on  the  Old  Main  Lawn.  It 
will  be  approximately  a  half-hour  in  length. 

Both  of  these  events  will  have  an  impact  on  traf- 
fic flow  and  congestion.  Please  schedule  yourself 
accordingly. 

HRDC  courses 

The  Human  Resource  Development  Center  is  offer- 
ing the  following  courses.  To  register  for  free  cours- 


es, please  call  865-8216.  Registration  for  fee-based 
courses  requires  a  completed  registration  form,  page 
5  of  HRDC  course  catalog. 

■  Excel  Complete  on  the  Macintosh  MAC  003 
Participants  will  learn  formula  entry,  spreadsheet 
terminology,  and  how  to  create  macros.     Meets 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Oct.  24,  26,  and 
28, 1  to  5  p.m.  in  117  Wagner;  cost:  $150. 

■  Personal  Innovation  PRO  019 

Will  stimulate  your  creative  talents  and  provide  dif- 
ferent pathways  for  you  to  become  more  innovative 
on  the  job  and  in  other  areas  in  your  hfe.  Meets  Fri- 
day, Oct.  21,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the  Leonhard  Cen- 
ter, 202  Rider  II;  cost:  $55. 

■  Culinary  Hearts  Kitchen  WEL  025 

Learn  to  make  new  and  health  eating  habits  simple 
and  enjoyable.  The  American  Heart  Association's 
guideUnes  on  food  preparation  and  nutrition  will  be 
followed.  Meets  Tuesdays,  Oct.  25-Nov.  29,  4  to  6 
p.m.  in  223  Henderson;  cost:  $40. 

■  Sexual  Harrassment  DIV  006 

The  legal  basis  of  sexual  harassment  will  be 
reviewed,  providing  participants  with  an  under- 


standing of  the  difference  between  behavior  and 
behavior  that  could  be  considered  sexual  harass- 
ment. Meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  University  Policy  Manual  PRO  022 
Designed  to  help  interested  faculty  and  staff  become 
aware  of  the  sources  of  University  policies  and 
many  of  the  forms  and  procedures  which  affect 
daily  life  at  Penn  State.  Meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  25, 
10:30  a.m.  to  noon  in  319  Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Data-Based  Decision  Making  CQI  004 
Provides  information,  tools,  and  techniques  for 
effective  data  collection  and  interpretation.    Meets 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost: 


■  Stress  Workshop  WEL  047 
Examines  the  relationship  between  stress  and  job 
burnout  and  enables  participants  to  read  the  signals 
and  symptoms  of  shress.  Meets  Monday,  Oct.  31,  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  $55. 
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"Women  in  the  Arts" 

Joan  Myers  Brown,  artistic  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dance  Company, 
Philadanco,  and  two  Philadanco 
dancers,  Kim  Bears  and  Gwendolyn 
Coleman,  will  give  the  first  presenta- 
tion in  the  four-speaker  lecture  series, 
"Women  in  the  Arts,"  at  7:30  p.m. 
tonight  in  the  Grandfather  Clock 
Lounge  of  Atherton  Hall  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

TTie  "Women  in  the  Arts"  lecture 
series  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  The  lecture  coin- 
cides with  Philadanco' s  week-long 
residency  at  Penn  State.  It  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Flutist  to  give  recital 

Flutist  Eileen  Yarrison,  instructor  in 
music,  v\ill  present  a  faculty  recital  at 
3  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  Uruversi- 
ty  Park  Campus. 

The  program  will  feature  music  by 
Aaron  Copland,  Katherine  Hoover, 
Eldin  Burton,  and  George  Phillip  Tele- 
mann.  Ms.  Yarrison  will  perform  on 
Baroque  traverso  as  well  as  the  mod- 
em Boehm  flute.  Assisting  her  will  be  ' 
faculty  member  Jill  Olson,  piano. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public- 

Philadanco 

The  Philadelphia  Dance  Company, 
Philadanco,  will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  22,  in  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium on  the  Universitv  Park  Campus. 

Philadanco,  founded  in  1970  by 
artisticdirector  Joan  Myers  Brown,  is 
now  a  world-renov\Tied  company  for 
African- American  dancers.  The  com- 
pany has  performed  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Caribbean,  Europe  and  Asia. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center 

Violin  recital 

Kenneth  Sarch,  professor  of  violin  at 
Shenandoah  Conser\'atory  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  will  perform  a  recital  fea- 
turing 20th  century  violin  works  at  3 
p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  23,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  program  includes  sonatas  by 
Charles  Ives  and  Aaron  Copland,  an 
unaccompanied  sonata  by  Prokofieff 
and  Polonaise  Brilliante  by  Henri 
Wieniawski. 

Dr.  Sarch  holds  degrees  from  the 
Juilliard  School  and  Boston  Universi- 
ty, as  well  as  the  prestigious  Artists 
Diploma  from  the  New  England  Con- 


servatory. Collaborating  with  him 
will  be  pianist  Sue  Marston  Boyd, 
associate  professor  of  piano  at 
Shenandoah  Conservatory. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Sarch  also  will  teach  a  master 
class  for  violin  majors  at  Penn  State  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  22,  from  3  p.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  room  115  of  the  Music  Build- 
ing. The  class  is  free  to  the  public  for 
observation. 

Philharmonic  concert 

The  largest  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
Penn  State's  history  will  present  its 
first  concert  of  the  season  at  8  p.m. 


students.  For  ticket  information,  con- 
tact the  Elsenhower  Auditorium  Tick- 
et Center. 

Peruvian  exhibits 

"Planet  Peru;  An  Aerial  Journey 
Through  a  Timeless  Land,"  an  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs  by  Marilyn 
Bridges,  and  "Ancient  Peruvian 
Ceramics,"  an  exhibition  of  ceramic 
relics  from  the  Palmer  Museum  of 
■  Arf  s  permanent  collection,  open 
Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  and  continue 
through  Sunday,  Dec.  18,  in  the 
Palmer  Museum  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  70-print  exhibition  is  based  on 
Ms.  Bridges'  book  of  the  same  title, 
and  is  a  summation  of  her  exploration 
of  the  Peruvian  landscape  begun  in 
1976  when  she  first  photographed  the 
Nazca  Lines.  She  was  the  recipient  of 
a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1982,  a 
NEA  grant  in  1984,  and  a  Fulbright  - 
Fellowship  in  1988.  Her  photographs 
have  been  widely  exhibited  and  are 
part  of  numerous  permanent  collec- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  ceramic  items  in  the  exhibit, 
"Ancient  Peruvian  Ceramics,"  are 
from  the  same  geographic  areas,  and 
probably  from  some  of  the  same  sites, 
as  those  photographed  by  Ms. 


strong,  associate  professor  of  music, 
will  perform  in  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct,  27,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  20-minute  concert 
is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish. 

Featuring  music  written  or  tran- 
scribed for  the  keyboard  percussion 
instruments,  the  ensemble  will  per- 
form works  by  Saint-Saens  and 
Mendelssohn.  Two  additional  works 
for  solo  xylophone  with  marimba 
accompaniment  will  showcase  the  tal- 
ents of  two  students  majoring  in  per- 
cussion performance.  Gary  Yaple  will 
perform  'The  Jolly  Caballero"  and 
Michael  Hooper  will  play  a  theme 
and  variations  arrangement  by 
Charles  Owen  of  the  familiar  "Chop- 
sticks." 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Jazz  recital 

John  Daniel,  assistant  professor  of 
trumpet,  will  give  a  recital  of  jazz 
music  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  recital  will  feature  composi- 
tions by  Daniel,  Anton  Carlos  Jobim, 


"Leading  the  Way" 

William  H,  Gray  III, 
president  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund 
and  President  Clinton's 
special  adviser  on 
Haiti,  spoke  recently  at 
Penn  Slate  Erie.  The 
Behrend  College.  His 
talk,  "Leading  the  Way 
Into  the  21  St  Century, - 
kicked  oft  Behrend's 
impressive  speaker 
series  that  features 
such  well-known 
figures  as  Dan  Quayle, 
Gov.  Douglas  Wilder, 
Jean  Kirkpatrick  and 
Corey  Feldman.  The 
next  event  in  the  series 
is  a  debate  on  gay 
rights  between  Robert 
Knight,  director  of  the 
Family  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  William  B. 
Rubenstein,  with  the 
national  office  of  the 
ACLU-  The  event 
begins  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  in 
Erie  Hall. 


Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  in  the  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  80-piece  orchestra  will  per- 
form Franz  Schuberf  s  "Rosamunde" 
Overture,  Alexander  Glazounov's 
"Concerto  for  Alto  Saxophone,"  and 
"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  by  Modest 
Moussorgsky  {orchestrated  by  Mau- 
rice Ravel).  The  orchestra  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Pu-Qi  Jiang, 
who  also  is  music  director  of  the 
Music  at  Penn's  Woods  summer  festi- 
val orchestra. 

Tickets  are  $4  for  adults;  $2  for 


Bridges.  The  exhibit  includes  70 
plates,  cups,  figurative  jars  and 
whistling  vessels  that  represent  more 
than  2,000  years  of  ceramic  produc- 
tion by  numerous  pre-Columbian  cul- 
tures. 

Several  gallery  talks  are  sched- 
uled, and  films  about  Peru  will  be 
shown  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibi- 
tions. For  more  information,  contact 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  at  (814) 
865-7672. 

Mallet  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Dan  C.  Arm- 


Duke  Ellington  and  many  others. 
Also  performing  will  be  members  of 
the  Centre  Dimensions  Big  Band  and 
Dan  Yoder,  associate  professor  of 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Museum  lecture 

David  Rosand,  professor  of  art  histo- 
ry at  Columbia  University,  will  pre- 
sent a  lecture  on  the  painting  of  the 
Venetian  artist  Tintoretto  titled  "The 
Spirits  in  the  Brush"  at  8  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  27,  in  the  Palmer  Lipcon 

See  "Arts"  on  page  17 


The  United  Way  helps  your  Centre  County  neighbors  every  day. 


With 


OMESSAGE  FROM  THE 
CAMPAIGN  CHAIR 
"With  You,"  Penn 
Staters  can 
make  this  com- 
munity a  better 
place  in  which  to 
live  by  contributing  to  United  Way. 
As  chair  of  this  year's  University 
Park  Campus  United  Way  cam- 
paign, I've  already  experienced 
firsthand  how  we  have  helped  those 
in  need.  "With  You"— 94  faculty/ 
staff  volunteers,  plus  a  number  of 
students — we  participated  in  the 
first  United  Way  Day  of  Caring  by 
volunteering  our  time  and  energy  to 
needed  projects  at  various  United 
Way  agencies  in  Centre  County. 

Now  we  are  approaching 
our  annual  campaign,  where  full- 
time  employees  here  at  University 
Park  are  asked  to  consider  giving  a 
financial  contribution  to  support  the 
work  of  United  Way  agencies. 


We  have  an  ambitious  dollar  goal 
of  $340,000,  but  with  your  help  and 
the  help  of  Penn  State  retirees  and 
students,  I  am  confident  that  Penn 
State's  contribution  to  the  overall 
county  campaign  of  more  than 
$1  million  will  be  successful. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  support  our  friends,  neighbors 
and  co-workers  because  Penn  State 
represents  the  largest  work  force  in 
the  area,  and  also  is  involved  in  many 
of  the  agencies.  The  volunteer  mem- 
bers of  agency  boards,  and  United 
Way  itself,  include  Penn  Staters. 


In  addition,  thousands  of  Penn 
Staters  benefit  from  United  Way 
agency  services  each  year. 

Our  "With  You"  campaign 
theme  for  this  year  strives  to  unite 
us  all  in  the  cause  to  make  this  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Our  campaign  efforts  include 
information  about  United  Way 
agencies  and  the  people  they  serve. 
Please  take  the  time  to  read  about 
how  United  Way  agencies  help  you 
and  your  loved  ones  and  how  you 
can  participate.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  1  encourage  you  to  ask 
them  of  your  United  Way  volunteer, 
the  Office  of  University  Relations,  or  . 
the  Centre  County  United  Way 

I  am  pleased  to  be  leading 
this  year's  Uiuversity  Park  cam- 
paign, and  "vnth  you,"  I  know  we 
can  make  this  an  even  better  place 
for  all  who  live  here. 

6.  Dovid  Grariiort,  Senior  VIn  Preikknt, 
Development  end  University  Relofloni 


UrifMdXAfey 

THE  PENN  STATE  CAMPAIGN 


United  Way  agencies  help  people 
cope  with  the  unexpected 


On  Christmas  Eve  1990,  Ron  Jackson  and  his  family  had  little  reason  to  celebrate. 


Sudden  illness,  injury  and 
other  life-changing  events 
can  happen  to  anyone. 
When  the  unexpected 
happens,  it's  comforting 
to  know  there  are  re- 
sources available  to 
provide  support  until  we 
can  cope  on  our  own. 
The  following  stories 
illustrate  how  the  Centre 
County  United  Way  plays  a 
part  in  helping  people 
through  uncertain  times. 
The  people  involved— all 
Penn  State  employees- 
have  received  assistance 
from  one  of  the  30  local 
human  service  agencies 
that  receive  financial 
support  from  the  United 
Way. 


T 


That  day,  Ron  learned 

he  had  a  life-threaten- 

ng  illness  that  would 

tically  change  the 

■se  of  his  life  overt! 

several  years. 


Around  11  a.m.,  Ron  and  his  wife,  Kym, 
were  leaving  the  house  to  do  some  last- 
minute  shopping  when  Ron  suddenly 
experienced  "pain  like  I'd  never  felt  be- 
fore in  my  life,"  the  first  sign  that  some- 
thing was  seriously  wrong. 

"I'd  been  having  flu  symptoms  for 
a  couple  of  months,"  said  Ron,  a  police 
supervisor  in  the  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Safety,  Police  Services  Division. 
"And  it  was  flu  season,  so  I  saw  no  rea- 


What  followed  were  five  long  and 
agonizing  months,  during  which  Ron 
spent  several  weeks  in  Geisinger's  criti- 
cal care  unit  and  underwent  three  major 
operations.  Surgery  and  the  intravenous 
administration  of  blood  thinners  caused 
his  blood  levels  to  drop  dangerously 
low,  making  frequent  transfusions  nec- 

Ron's  Penn  Stale  colleagues  went 
into  action,  enlisting  the  help  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Centre  Communi- 
ties Chapter  to  organize  a  special  blood 
drive.  More  than  70  of  his  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers  from  the  Univer- 
sity, the  state  police  and  local  borough 
and  township  precincts  turned  out  to 
donate  blood  in  his  name. 

A  blood  donor  himself  since  age  18, 
Ron  had  always  felt  strongly  about  con- 
tributing in  this  way.  But  until  he  de- 


son  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  that  day  I 
realized  it  was  a  lot  more  serious." 

Ron  was  rushed  to  the  emergency 
room  at  Centre  Community  Hospital, 
where  he  was  diagnosed  with  acute 
pancreatitis.  He  was  admitted  immedi- 
ately, but  doctors  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  his  illness,  and  his 
condition  steadily  worsened.  After  10 
days,  Ron  was  transferred  to  Geisinger 
Medical  Center,  where  a  battery  of 
CAT  scans  and  other  tests  confirmed 
the  cause:  a  gallstone  lodged  in  the 
passage  between  his  pancreas  and  gall- 
bladder 


pended  on  the  Red  Cross's  blood  supply 
to  save  his  own  life,  the  significance  of 
giving  blood  never  really  hit  home. 

"You  never  realize  how  important 
agencies  like  the  Red  Cross  are  until  you 
need  their  services  yourself,"  he  said. 
"When  that  happens,  you  learn  you  can 
never  take  life  for  granted." 

Indeed,  Ron's  illness  has  given  him 
a  renewed  appreciation  for  life's  simpler 
joys.  Nearly  three  years  later,  he  contin- 
ues the  slow  journey  to  restored  health, 
gradually  resuming  a  normal  activity 
level.  Back  at  work  in  University  Safety, 
he  awaits  authorization  from  his  doctors 


to  donate  blood  again,  as  a  way  of  re- 
turning the  help  that  was  given  to  him. 
He  also  hopes  his  experience  will  help 
others  realize  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  United  Way  to  ensure  essen- 
tial services  will  be  there  for  all  who 
need  them. 

"I'm  so  thankful  the  Red  Cross  gets 
support  from  the  Centre  County  United 
Way,  so  they  can  help  people  in  need, 
just  like  me,"  he  said. 


In  FALL  1984,  Kay 

Marshall  was  living  the 
carefree  life  most 
college  students  lead. 

It  wasn't  long  afterward  that  the  21- 
year-old  Penn  State  senior  learned  her 
goal  of  becoming  an  elementary  art 
teacher  would  never  be  realized. 

While  reading  one  day,  Kay  noticed 
that  her  vision  was  slightly  blurred.  She 
didn't  think  it  was  anything  serious,  but 
nevertheless  scheduled  an  appointment 
with  an  eye  doctor,  who  delivered 
shocking  news.  Kay,  who  had  been  dia- 
betic since  age  seven,  suffered  from 
retinopathy,  a  diabetes-induced  disorder 
that  can  result  in  total  blindness.  Indeed, 
not  much  more  than  six  months  later, 
Kay's  vision  had  completely  disap- 
peared. 

Feeling  helpless  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  speed  with  which  she  was  losing 
her  sight,  Kay  had  no  idea  where  to  turn 
for  support.  Her  roommate  Diane  heard 
about  The  Sight-Loss  Support  Group  of 
Central  Pa.,  Inc.,  a  United  Way  agency, 
and  suggested  Kay  attend  a  meeting. 

"At  that  point,  I  still  had  some  vi- 
sion and  was  in  total  denial,"  Kay  said. 
"I  had  some  negative  perceptions  of 
blind  people  and  didn't  want  to  see  my- 
self that  way.  But  Diane  had  a  different 
perspective,  and  she  set  up  a  meeting 
with  some  people  from  the  group.  I'm 
glad  she  cared  enough  to  make  the  ef- 
fort." 

The  people  Kay  met  were,  she  real- 
ized, not  much  different  from  herself; 
and  they  understood  her  frustration  and 
fear.  She  quickly  became  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  the  group,  attending  monthly 
meetings  and  taking  advantage  of  the  - 
resources  and  referral  services  offered. 

"Our  focus  is  one  of  support  and 
education,"  says  Kay.  "At  some  meet- 
ings, we  have  speakers  who  present  top- 
ics of  interest  to  the  visually  impaired. 


such  as  new  medical  treatments,  safety 
issues,  or  how  to  arrange  your  kitchen 
or  closet.  At  others,  we  simply  talk  and 
provide  support  for  one  another," 

Community  education  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Sight-Loss  Support  Group's 
purpose.  Members  give  presentations  to 
schools  and  civic  groups  and  provide 
demonstrations  of  adaptive  equipment 
and  aids  for  the  visually  impaired.  The 
group  also  sponsors  recreational  out- 
ings, such  as  ice  skating,  miniature  golf, 
swimming  parties  at  the  Lions  Club  and 
an  annual  trip  to  the  Boal  Bam  Play- 
house. 


Kay  Marshall  with  her 
guide  dog,  Kit 


For  Kay,  the  Sight-Loss  Support 
Group  opened  up  a  world  of  possibili- 
ties. Not  only  has  she  learned  to  cope 
with  her  vision  loss  and  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life,  she  has  also  gained  tre- 
mendous satisfaction  from  helping  oth- 
ers in  the  same  situation.  The  group 
awarded  her  their  Louise  Rimmey  Me- 
morial Award  in  1986  and  the  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  award  in  1 991 .  Kay  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  in  many 
capacities,  one  of  which  is  participating 
in  United  Way  fund-raising  activities. 

Inspired  by  her  experience  as  a  vol- 
unteer peer  counselor,  Kay  decided  to 
pursue  a  master's  degree  in  rehabilita- 
tive counseling  and  received  her  di- 
ploma in  1989.  She  now  works  as  a  dis- 
ability services  counselor  at  Penn  State, 
a  position  in  which  she  works  with 
many  visually  impaired  people  like  her- 
self. Kay  attributes  her  success  in  large 
part  to  the  unwavering  support  of  her 
fellow  group  members. 

"They  showed  me  that  people  who 
can't  see  aren't  really  different  from  any- 
one else,  and  that's  what  motivated 
me,"  she  says.  "I  saw  other  people  like 
me  leading  active  lives,  and  1  wanted  to 
do  the  same  thing.  The  Sight-Loss  Sup- 
port Group  gave  me  a  real  sense  that  it 
was  possible." 


Christine  and  Rob  Masters  with  son  AIek 


Pepsi  Coia  Encourages  Faculty/ 
Staff  United  Way  Support 

Penn  State  and  The  Pepsi  Cola  Co.  have  formed  another  partnership,  one 
that  promises  to  yield  significant  benefits  to  the  United  Way  campaign. 
Pepsi  has  made  a  challenge  gift  whereby  It  agrees  to  donate  $2  for  every 
Penn  State  faculty  or  staff  member  who  makes  a  gift  to  this  year's  effort, 
up  to  a  total  of  $5,000. 

"ftt  a  time  when  community  resources  are  stretched  to  their  very 
limits,  every  dollar  is  critically  important,  and  we  appreciate  Pepsi's 
generosity,"  1S94  Penn  State  campaign  chair  G.  David  Gearbart  says. 
"Pepsi's  willingness  to  support  our  United  Way  effort  also  maites  it  more 
important  than  ever  for  each  member  of  our  faculty  and  staff  to  consider 
participating  in  the  campaign." 

Andy  Cross,  vice  president,  customer  development  for  Pepsi  Coia 
Atlantic  Coast,  said,  "We  at  Pepsi  are  pleased  to  malie  this  contribution, 
through  Penn  State,  to  the  United  Way,  and  we  hope  that  It  wilt  inspire 
AthAM  In  luiftlclDsts  In  the  camBalon  as  well." 


'We  were  overwhelmed 
to  find  out  we  were 
having  twins," 

says  Christine  Masters,  an  adjunct  assis- 
tant professor  of  engineering  science 
and  mechanics.  Chris  and  her  husband, 
Rob,  a  research  assistant  in  the  Applied 
Research  Lab,  expected  their  lives  to 
change  dramatically  with  the  birth  of 
their  twins  in  January.  But  while  they 
anticipated  exhausting  days  and  sleep- 
less nights,  nothing  prepared  the  young 
couple  for  the  news  they  received 
shortly  after  Alek  and  Sarah  were  bom. 

"About  an  hour  later,  my  husband 
came  in  and  told  me  the  doctor  had  ex- 
pressed concern  about  Alek  and  wanted 
to  run  some  tests,"  Chris  says.  Shortly 
afterward,  Chris  and  Rob  learned  their 
son  had  Down's  syndrome,  a  form  of 
mental  retardation. 

"It  was  pretty  scary  at  first  because 
we  didn't  know  anything  about  Down's 
syndrome.  I  had  never  been  around  any 
children  with  Down's  syndrome,"  Chris 
says.  "Then  the  doctors  gave  us  some 
literature,  and  the  more  I  read  and 
played  with  Alek,  the  more  I  realized  it 
wasn't  a  tragedy." 

The  Masters'  pediatricians  recom- 
mended the  services  of  the  Infant  Evalu- 
ation Program,  a  local  United  Way 
agency  that  provides  comprehensive 
evaluation  and  in-home  therapy  for  in- 
fants and  toddlers  experiencing  devel-  * 
opmental  delays.  A  physical  therapist 
and  developmental  teacher  visit  the 
Masters  home  every  few  weeks  to  work 
with  Alek  on  enhancing  motor  skills,  at- 


tention span,  cognitive  development 
and  social  interaction.  With  their  help, 
Alex  gradually  learned  to  sit  up,  crawl, 
grab  a  toy  and  follow  a  moving  object 
with  his  eyes.  In  addition,  they  help 
Chris  and  Rob  monitor  Aiek's  progress 
and  show  them  ways  to  encourage  fur- 
ther development. 

As  Alek  continues  to  grow,  the  In- 
fant Evaluation  Program  will  add 
speech  and  occupational  therapy  to  help 
him  achieve  his  full  potential — and, 
hopefully,  help  fulfill  Chris's  dream  of 
seeing  Alek  and  Sarah  attend  school  to- 
gether when  the  time  comes. 

"My  goal  is  to  enroll  Alek  in  an  in- 
tegrated inclusion  program  and  have 
him  included  all  the  way  through,"  she 
says. 

In  the  past,  Chris  had  only  a  vague 
perception  of  the  United  Way  and  its 
connection  with  agencies  such  as  the  In- 
fant Evaluation  Program.  Her  recent  ex- 
periences have  given  her  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  United 
Way  support. 

"I  had  no  idea  what  the  United  Way 
was  all  about,"  she  says.  "All  I  knew 
was  that  they  did  charitable  work  and 
had  a  big  fund-raiser  every  year.  But  I 
can  see  that  the  Infant  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram helps  a  lot  of  people,  and  that's 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  United  Way 
does.  More  people  need  to  know  about  . 
them  and  the  good  work  they  do." 

With  the  help  of  people  Uke  Chris 
and  Rob  Masters,  every  day  more  Cen- 
tre County  residents  are  learning  how 
the  United  Way  makes  a  difference  for 
their  neighbors  and  friends. 


Penn  State  volunteers 
stress  importance  of 
United  Way  giving 


Summer  camp  provides  learning  experience 
for  disabled  children 


Many  civic-minded  Penn  State  employ- 
ees give  their  time  and  talents  year- 
round  and  have  a  first-hand  perspective 
of  how  crucial  United  Way  support  is 
for  the  agencies  who  depend  on  it. 

Sandra  Edwards,  director  of  devel- 
opment in  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education  and  a  board  member  of 
Strawberry  Fields,  Inc.,  says  she  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  become  in- 
volved with  a  community  service 
agency. 

"Most  of  my  past  involvements 
have  been  with  arts-related  organiza- 
tions," she  says.  "My  association  with 
Strawberry  Fields  has  given  me  a 
greater  appreciation  of  human  service 
organizations.  The  work  they  do  is  very 
progressive  and  important  to  the  com- 
munity, especially  their  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill. 

"During  each  campaign,  1  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  giving  testimony  to 
the  impact  the  United  Way  makes  on 
Strawberry  Fields,"  she  says,  "I  encour- 
age people  to  give  whatever  they  can 
because  it  really  does  make  a  significant 
difference." 

Community  service  has  always 
been  a  priority  for  William  Asbury,  vice 
president  for  student  affairs.  Among 
others,  he  has  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  Hemlock  Girl  Scout  Council  ex- 
ecutive committee,  vice  chairman  of 
Strawberry  Fields,  and  was  named  Vol- 
unteer of  the  Year  for  Coimseling  Ser- 
vice, Inc.,  in  1991. 

Like  Edwards,  Asbury  appreciates 
the  importance  of  United  Way  involve- 
ment, not  just  for  specific  agencies  and 
individuals,  but  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

"If  s  an  efficient  way  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  fellow  community  mem- 
bers," he  says.  "The  United  Way  serves 
the  entire  county,  not  just  State  Col- 
lege." 

Jim  Purdimi,  general  manager  of 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  a  board  mem- 
ber for  The  ARC  of  Centre  County,  has  a 
very  personal  reason  for  being  involved: 
his  daughter,  Lena,  participates  in  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  both  ARC  and  Eas- 
ter Seals.  He  believes  efficiency  is  a  key 
advantage  to  contributing  through  the 
United  Way. 

"1  don't  know  of  an  easier  way  to 
•  give  to  a  more  effective  agency," 
Purdum  says.  "The  United  Way  makes 
it  so  easy  to  make  a  difference  for  other 
people,  i  feel  very  strongly  that  we  all 
have  an  obligation  to  pay  our  civic 
dues;  if  s  not  enough  to  go  through  life 
just  taking  care  of  your  own  needs." 


Lena  Purdum,  left,  with  friend 


^1 
^1 


For  many  children 
the  chance  to  attend 

dream  come  true. 
Thanks  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  two 
Centre  County  United 
Way  agencies,  that  dream 
has  become  a  reality  for 
many  local  children  with 


disabilities  includmg  12-year-old  Lena 
Purdum 

Lena  the  daughter  of  Jim  Purdum, 
general  manager  of  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  was  bom  with  cerebral  hypotonia,  a 
genetic  disorder  causing  multiple  dis- 
abilities. Since  1990,  Lena  has  partici- 
pated in  the  summer  day  camp  program 
co-sponsored  by  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
of  Centre-Clinton  Counties  and  The 


Employees  give  time  and  talents  for  Day  of  Caring 

Ninety-four  individuals,  representing  all  levels  of  employment, 
students  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture's  Landscape  Contract- 
ing class,  the  women's  field  hockey  team  and  members  of  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi  fraternity  volunteered  their  time  and  talents  for  the  first 
Centre  County  United  Way  Day  of  Caring  on  Sept.  13.  County-wide, 
more  than  1,200  persons  (including  Bellefonte  Area  students)  and 
area  businesses  completed  78  projects  for  United  Way  agencies  in 
Centre  County.  The  work  accomplished  saved  agencies  thousands 
of  dollars  and  enabled  them  to  complete  projects  that  would  have 
otherwise  gone  undone,  or  taken  weeks  or  months  to  complete. 


ARC  of  Centre  County  (formerly  the  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens).  And, 
according  to  her  father,  if  s  her  favorite 
thing  to  do. 

"Lena  loves  school,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  school  year  she  starts  getting 
excited  and  talks  about  going  to  camp 
all  the  time,"  he  says.  "She's  made  a  lot 
of  friends  that  she  looks  forward  to  see- 
ing every  year.  If  s  made  a  big  difference 
for  her  to  have  that  kind  of  experience." 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  that  experi- 
ence is  gaining  a  sense  of  independence, 
something  many  children  with  disabili- 
ties don't  have.  Sue  Lounsbury,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  local  Easter  Seals 
chapter,  says. 

"In  most  cases,  the  able-bodied 
child  gets  to  do  the  fun  stuff,  while  the 
disabled  sibling  has  to  stay  home," 
Lounsbury  says.  "At  camp,  that  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  If  s  education-focused, 
but  the  number  one  priority  is  fun." 

The  two  agencies  joined  forces  in 
1991,  shortly  after  Lounsbury  took  over 
the  administration  of  Easter  Seals.  Previ- 
ously, both  agencies  had  their  own  camp 
programs,  each  focusing  on  their  partici- 
pants' special  needs.  Lounsbury  and 
ARC  executive  director  Effie  Jenks  de- 
termined that  a  combined  camp  pro- 
gram would  not  only  be  more  cost-effec- 
tive, but  provide  a  better  learning  and 
social  experience  for  the  children. 

Day  camp  is  held  for  six  weeks  each 
summer  at  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Fellowship  in  State  College.  Camp  direc- 
tor Sharon  Pearson  organizes  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  from  outdoor  sports 
and  games  to  quieter  pursuits  such  as 
crafts  and  reading  (based  on  each  child's 
activity  level). 

For  the  older  children,  the 
summer's  highlight  is  the  annual  two- 
night  camping  trip  to  Black  Moshannon 
State  Park.  Under  the  director's  guid- 
ance, the  children  organize  all  aspects  of 
the  trip,  from  deciding  the  menu  and 
shopping  for  food  to  planning  activities 
such  as  boating  and  nature  walks. 

"For  many  of  these  kids,  if  s  their 
first  time  away  from  home,"  Lounsbury 
says.  "It  gives  them  a  sense  of  responsi- 
biUty,  because  they  have  to  solve  prob- 
lems: for  example,  what  will  they  do  if  it 
rains?  If  s  a  real  learning  experience  for 
them." 

Lounsbury  feels  strongly  that 
United  Way  funding  is  essential  for  the 
summer  camp  and  other  programs  pro- 
vided by  Easter  Seals. 

"The  kids  look  forward  to  it;  their 
families  know  they  can  count  on  their 
children  being  taken  care  of,"  she  says. 
"They're  depending  on  us,  and  we  de- 
pend on  United  Way  to  make  our  ser- 
vices possible.  Without  it,  they  would 

With  you,  agencies  like  Easter  Seals 
and  ARC  can  continue  to  make  a  differ- 
ence for  children  like  Lena  Purdum. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  October  20 

Instructional  Development  Program,  11:45 
a.m.,  106  ASI  BIdg.  "Active  and  Collabo- 
rative Learning"  with  Larry  Spence.  To  reg- 
ister, call  863-2599. 

Bach's  Lunch,  1 2:1 0  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel, 
The  Hi-Lo's  from  the  Penn  State  Glee  Club, 

Communications,  4  p,ni,,  Carnegie  Cinema- 
Edward  Foust  Memonal  Lecture,  Thomas 
McKinney  on  "The  Reality  and  Vision  ot 
Cable  TV  Advertising." 

The  Faculty  Staff  Club  Oktoberfest,  5:30  p,m.. 
Fireside  Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Open  to 
club  members  and  their  guests. 

Speech  Communications.  7  p,m,,  Schlow 
Library  Meeting  Room.  Students  under  the 
direction  of  Tony  Lentz  will  perform  "Scarey 
Stories  for  Halloween."  Also  Oct,  22  at  2 
p.m. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  7:30  p.m., 
Grandfather  Clock  Lounge,  Atherlon  Hall, 
Joan  Myers  Brown,  Kim  Bears,  and  Gwen- 
dolyn Coleman  of  the  Philadelphia  Dance 
Company  on  "Women  in  the  Arts," 

Engineering,  7:30  p,m.  Assembly  Room,  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  The  Bowers  Program  pre- 
sents Peter  Shepheard  on  "What  is 
Design." 

Graduate  Program  in  English,  7:30  p.m.,  101 
Kern.  John  McGowan  on  "Prolegomena  to 
a  Pragmatist  Ethics." 

Friday,  October  21 

Penn  State  Lady  Lion  Volleyball  Vs.  Illinois, 
"Faculty  and  Staff  Appreciation  Night."  7:30 
p.m.  All  faculty/staff  and  a  friend  will  be 
admitted  free  with  a  staff  I.D.  card. 

Saturday,  October  22 

WPSX-TV  Open  House.  1 1  a,m.-4  p.m..  Wag- 
ner B!dg.  Self-guided  tours,  and  celebrities 
from  the  national  PBS  children's  program 
"Storytime"  will  be  performing  throughout 
the  day.  Admission  is  free. 

School  of  Music,  3  p,m,.  Recital  Hall.  Eileen 
Yarrison,  flute. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p,m„  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Philadanco.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  October  23 

School  of  Music,  3  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Ken 
Sarch,  violin. 

■  Central  Pennsylvania  Society  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  of  America,  4  p.m..  101  Kern. 
Norman  Hammond  on  "New  Light  on  the 
Ancient  Maya," 

Monday,  October  24 

Comparative  Literature,  12:15  p.m.,  101  Kern 
BIdg.  Gary  Saul  Morson  on  "Sideshadow- 
ing:  Time  and  Narrative." 

DUS  Conference,  1  p,m.-noon  Wednesday, 
Oct.  26.  The  variety  of  environmental  pro- 
grams offered  al  the  University  will  be  the 
theme.  For  more  information,  contact 
Linda  Clark,  865-0488, 

Center  for  Adult  Learner  Sen/ices.  6  p,m,,  329 
Boucke,  Jim  Fay  on  "Investments  and 
Retirement  Plans."  For  more  information 
call  863-3887, 

Tuesday,  October  25 

Electrical  Engineering,  2:30  p.m.,  62  Willard. 
Donald  W,  Levenson  Memorial  Lecture. 
Walter  S.  Ciciora  on  "Vision  and  Reality  in 
Cable  for  the  90's," 

Innervisions:  Films  from  Black  America,  7 
p.m.,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center.  "Stir- 
rings." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um, Penn  State  Philharmonic,  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Wednesday,  October  26 


Ancient  vessel 

This  double-spouted  bottle  with  a  mythical  being  motif  (circa  300-500  A.D.)  is 
part  of  an  exhibition  of  ceramic  relics  from  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art's  perma- 
nent collection.  Tilled  "Ancient  Peruvian  Ceramics,"  the  exhibit  opens  Tuesday, 
Oct,  25.  and  continues  through  Sunday.  Dec.  18,  in  the  museum  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 


■  Gender  &  Development  in  Two  Kenyan 
Communities  Workshop,  1  p.m.,  202  Bor- 
land Lab,  Through  Oct,  28,  Contact  Mar- 
leni  Ramirez  at  863-8015, 

Political  Science.  7  p,m,,  104  Classroom  BIdg. 
Film:  "Harvest  of  Despair,'  with  a  panel  dis- 
cussion to  follow. 

Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m.  Halloween  Trail  Dress 
Rehearsal. 

Thursday,  October  27 

■  Gallery  Talk,  noon,  ChristoHers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Mary  Linda  on  "Views  of 
Ancient  Peru." 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower  Chapel, 
The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble, 

Child  Care  Program  Services,  6:30  p.m.,  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  Wori<shop  titled  "Including 
Young  Children  with  Disabilities  in  Child 
Care  Programs.'  To  register  call  Janine  at 
865-5886- 

Shaver's  Creek.  7  p.m.  Volunteers  needed  to 
help  carve  pumpkins  for  the  Halloween 
trail. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall,  John 
Daniel,  trumpet. 

■  Art  History.  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 

um. David  Rosand  on  The  Renaissance 
from  Milan  to  Venice:  Discoveries  in  the 
15th  and  16th  Century  Art  of  hJorthern 
Italy." 

Friday,  October  28 

Employee  Benefits.  8  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Benefits 
Open  House,  101  Kern. 

Gallery  Talk,  2:45  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Classicism,  Imperialism,  and  Paganism: 
Ancient  Art  at  the  Palmer." 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  31 9  Walk- 


er BIdg.  Wilson  J.  Moses  on  "W.E.B. 
Dubois  Looks  at  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union." 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company.  8  p.m., 
Playhouse  Theatre.  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath."  Through  Nov.  5.  Tickets  required. 
call  863-0255. 

Shaver's  Creek  -  The  Haunted  Forest  Trail. 
Through  Oct,  30,  Tickets  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance,  call  863-2000. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m.  Schwab 
Auditorium.  Eugenia  Zukerman,  flute,  and 
Anthony  Newman,  harpsichord.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255- 

Saturday,  October  29 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m..  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Amer- 
ican Painting  at  the  Palmer" 

Shaver's  Creek  -  Children's  Magical  Trail. 
Through  Oct.  30.  Tickets  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance,  call  863-2000. 

School  of  Music,  9  p.m.,  Schwab  Auditorium. 
Penn  State  Glee  Club  Homecoming  Con- 
cert. Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  October  30 

Daylight  Savings  Ends 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition."  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon,-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri,,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat,-Sun,  5-6p,m. 
"Weekend  Edition."  Sat,  &  Sun..  8-10  a.m, 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri,,  4-5 


"Car  Talk,"  Fri,,  7  p,m,  and  Sun..  6  p.m. 

"Living  On  Earth.'  Mon.,  7  p.m. 

"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon,.  8 

p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  October  20 

Ceramic  Science.  11  a.m..  301  Steidle.  Eliza- 
beth Opila  on  "Durability  of  Silicon  Carbide 
in  Combustion  Environments." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Louise 
Crane  on  "Four  Dimensional  Topological 
Quantum  Field  Theory." 

■  Center  for  Russian  and  East  European  Stud- 
ies, noon,  102  Weaver  BIdg,  Juris  Draguns 
on  "Estonia  and  l^tvia  September,  1994: 
Problems,  Progress,  Prospects, - 

Physics,  3:30  p,m„  101  Osmond  Lab.  Thomas 
Ferbel  on  "Search  for  the  Top  Quark  and 
Other  Studies  with  the  DO  Detector," 

The  Leonard  Center,  4  p.m.,  123  EE  East. 
Mark  Wharton  on  "Leading  Project  Man- 
agement Teams." 

Friday.^October  21 

Entomology,  1 1  a,m..  101  ASI  BIdg.  Alan  Ren- 
wick  on  "Sensitivity  to  Allelochemicals  Reg- 
ulating Host  Acceptance  by  Pieris  Butter- 
flies and  Larvae, 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 1  p,m„  330  Beam.  Rosemarie  Nagel 
on  "Experiments  on  the  Centipede  Game  in 
Normal  Form— An  Investigation  on  Learn- 
ing." 

Accounting,  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam  BAB.  A. 
Rashad  Abdel-Khalik  on  "Performance 
Evaluation,  Tenure  and  Compensation  of 
CEOs  in  Different  Labor  Maritets." 

Monday,  Octot>er  24 

University  Libraries  Seminar,  1  p.m..  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library.  Penn 
State  Libraries  Catalog  In  LIAS.  Also  Oct. 
26  at  10  a.m. 

Condensed  Matter.  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab, 
Dan  Gauthier  on  "Synchronizing  Chaos  - 
The  Next  Step  in  Mastering  Chaos." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 3:30  p.m.,  113  Osmond  Lab.  Adrian 
Ocneanu  on  "Path  Symmetries  of  Coxeter 
Graphs  and  Conformal  Field  Theory." 

Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Michael  English  on  "Function  and  Structure 
ot  Ribosomal  DNA  and  Evolutionary  Rela- 
tionships Within  the  Fungi," 

Tuesday.  October  25 

Particulate  Materials  Center,  11  a.m,,  ARL 
BIdg,  Auditorium,  Bernard  North  on  "Car- 
bides," 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p,m,,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South,  Diane  Engell  on 
"Situational  Influences  on  Consumption.' 

Thursday,  October  27 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a,m,  301  Steidle.  Mert 
Flemings  on  "New  Directions  for  Materials 
Research  and  Education. 

Center  lor  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  am..  339  Davey  Lab.  Thomas 
Thieman  on  "Constmctive  Quantum  Gauge 
Field  Theory," 

Physics,  3:30  p,m,.  101  Osmond  Lab,  Samuel 
J,  Williamson  on  "Magnetic  Source  Imaging 
(MSI)  as  a  Probe  of  Cognitive  Functions  of 
the  Human  Brain." 

Friday,  October  28 

Entomology.  11  a.m..  101  ASI  BIdg.  Larry 
Ellsworth  on  "1995  Farm  Bill:  How  Will  It 
Affect  Production  Agriculture  As  We  Know 


See  "Calendar"  on  page  16 
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Awards 


Eberly  College  of  science  honors 
two  alumni  for  distinguished  service 


Robert  D.  Minard  and 
Mohamad  R.  Nouri  have  been 
named  the  recipients  of  the 
1994  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Alumni  Society  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  the  alumni  soci- 
ety's highest  honor. 

Established  in  1979,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  i^ 
presented  annually  to  indi\'id- 
uals  who  have  made  exception- 
al service  and  leadership  con- 
tributions to  the  college  and /or 
its  alumni  society. 

Dr.  Minard,  lecturer  in 
chemistry  and  director  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry's 
Mass  Spectrometry  Facility, 
years  of  loyal 


Robert  D.  Minard 


Mohamed  R.  Nouri 


honored  for  "his  many 
and  devotion  to  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  for  his  inspiring  teaching  and  advising,  and  for  his 
continual  support  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  the 
State  College  community." 

Dr.  Minard  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  at 
St.  Olaf  College  in  1963  and  his  doctoral  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1968.  An  expert  in  molecular  analy- 
sis by  mass  spectrometry,  his  research  involves  a  diverse 
range  of  analytical  problems,  including  chemical  evolution, 
coal  and  fuel  characterization,  pesticide  transformation 
products  and  their  interaction  with  soil  humic  acids,  struc- 
ture elucidation  of  plant  and  insect  natural  products,  and 
biopolymer  analysis.  He  joined  the  University  in  1973  as  a 
lecturer  in  chemistry  and  director  of  the  Mass  Spectrometry 
Facihty.  In  1988  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Organic 
Chemistry  Instructional  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Minard  has  given  considerable  effort  to  the  revital- 
ization  of  the  organic  chemistry  laboratory  instructional  pro- 
gram, which  involves  five  laboratory  courses.  Two  of  his 
major  achievements  have  been  the  establishment  of  an 
undergraduate  Chemistry  Resource  Center  Instrument 
Room  and  changes  in  course  structures  to  allow  the  hun- 
dreds of  students  taking  organic  chemistry  each  semester 
access  to  modem  chemical  instrumentation. 

Since  1976  he  has  been  the  faculty  adviser  to  the  Nittany 
Chemical  Society,  the  Penn  State  student  affihate  chapter  of 


the  ACS.  He  has  been  an  active 
"camp  leader"  in  Chem  Camp 
for  Kids,  an  annual  summer 
day  camp  whose  goal  is  to 
excite  3rd  to  6th  graders  about 

He  has  served  the  State 
College  community  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  school  board 
and  as  the  organizer  and  event 
codirector  of  the  annual 
IronKids  MiniTriathlon. 

Dr.  Nouri,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  science,  tech- 
nology, and  society  (STS)  stud- 
ies, is  being  honored  for  his 
contributions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  with  honors  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  London  in  1972  and  his  doctoral 
degree  in  apphed  mathematics  at  King's  College,  Universi- 
ty of  London,  in  1975.  From  1975  to  1988  he  was  a  professor 
of  applied  mathematics  at  Sharif  University  of  Technology. 
His  research  interests  are  in  mathematical  physics,  sys- 
tems, control,  optimization,  and  neural  networks.  He  is  the 
organizer  of  an  annual  mathematics  competition  for  high 
school  students,  workshops  for  mathematics  teachers,  and  a 
lecture  series  on  mathematical  and  interdisciplinary  sciences 
and  applications. 

Dr.  Nouri  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty  in  1988  as  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  department  of  mathematics  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Campus;  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
1991,  and  professor  of  Science,  Technology,  and  Society 
Studies  ill  1993. 

He  was  a  Fulbright  Senior  Research  Fellow  at  Princeton 
University  from  1979  to  1980.  From  1986  to  1987  he  held  a 
research  fellowship  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Japan 
at  the  Research  Institute  for  Fundamental  Physics  at  Kyoto 
University.  He  received  the  Hayfield  Award  for  Profession- 
al Development  in  1989  and  the  Hayfield  Award  for  Teach- 
ing Innovation  in  1990.  He  is  the  founder  and  coordinator 
of  the  Newton  Mathematical  Society  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Campus  for  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 


Canadian  geography  group  cites  work  of  associate  professor 


Deryck  W.  Holdsworth,  associate  professor  of  geography, 
has  been  honored  with  two  medals  for  his  contributions  to 
the  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Geographical  Society  honored  Dr. 
Holdsworth  and  Donald  Kerr  with  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  for  their  work  as  editors  of  volume  III  of  the  atlas  at 
a  formal  reception  in  Ottawa.  The  medal  is  not  awarded  at 
any  particular  time,  but  is  reserved  to  recognize  truly  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  field  of  geography  or  a  nation- 
al or  international  event. 

"The  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  project,  with  its  three 
volumes,  has  set  an  important  standard  and  benchmark  — 
both  domestically  and  internationally  —  in  the  evolution  of 


the  disciplines  of  historical  geography  and  cartography, 
and  in  the  design  and  production  of  atlases,"  the  society 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  also  hon- 
ored Dr.  Holdsworth  and  the  atlas  project  team  with  its 
Centenary  Medal  for  the  "landmark  publication."  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  singled  out  for  a  ceremony  of  the  society  "to 
recognize  the  particular  role  you  played  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ers," wrote  the  society  president.  The  Centenary  Medal 
honors  individuals  and  organizations  who  make  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  goals  of  the  society  through  excep- 
tional achievements  in  scholarship  and  research. 


Doctoral  research  fellowship  bestowed  on  graduate  student 


Leonard  Springer,  a  graduate  student  in  the  College  of 
Education's  higher  education  program  and  a  research  assis- 
tant in  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  has 
been  awarded  a  AERA/Spencer  Doctoral  Research  Fellow- 
ship from  the  American  Education  Research  Association  for 
the  1994-95  academic  year. 

The  fellowship  is  intended  to  allow  graduate  students 


to  devote  full  time  to  their  doctoral  studies  and  to  partici- 
pate in  a  set  of  educational  experiences  that  will  enable 
them  to  become  contributing  members  of  the  educational 
research  community.  It  carries  a  stipend  plus  travel  funds. 
Mr.  Springer  holds  a  B.A.  degree  in  economics  from  Indi- 
ana University  and  an  M.Ed-  in  higher  education  from  Van- 
derbilt  University. 


Professor  named 
"outstanding 
researcher" 

Beverly  A.  Cigler,  professor  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  admir\istration  in 
Penn  State  Harrisburg's  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  has  received  the  Don- 
ald Stone  Award  of  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration  as 
the  "outstanding  researcher  for  dis- 
tinguished scholarship  on  intergov- 
ernmental relations." 

Dr.  Cigler  is  the  author  of  more 
than  125  pubHcations  on  topics  such 
as  state/local  relations,  intergovern- 
mental lobbying,  alternative  service 
delivery,  intergovernmental  cooper- 
ation, public  finance,  public  author- 
ities, growth  management,  emer- 
gency management,  energy  policy 
and  infrastructure  policy. 

She  recently  was  awarded  a 
$300,000  research  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
study  multicommunity  partner- 
ships. 

Dr.  Cigler  serves  as  chair  of  tlie 
Pennsylvaiua  Municipal  Manage- 
ment Institute,  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Pemisylvania  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  and  the  Association 
for  Pennsylvania  Municipal  Man- 
agement, which  offers  professional 
development  trainiiig  for  local  gov- 
ernment managers. 

She  joined  the  Pemi  State  Har- 
risburg  faculty  in  1988.  She  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Thiel  Col- 
lege and  a  master's  and  doctorate 
from  Penn  State. 


Physics  professor 

earns  national 

award 

Julian  D  Maynard  distmg;uished 
professor  of  physics  has  received 
the  1994  Sil- 


Julian  D.  Maynard   ^^l^^^ 

localization, 
nearfield  acoustic  holography  and 
acoustic  spectroscope." 

Dr,  Maynard  joined  the  Univer- 
sity faculty  in  1977  and  was  award- 
ed the  title  of  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  physics  in  1 991 .  He  received 
his  doctoral  degree  in  1964  and  his 
master's  degree  in  1968  from 
Princeton  University. 
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Delaware  County  workers  perform  exceptional  service 


Eight  maintenance  division  workers  at  the  Penn 
State  Delaware  County  Campus  have  received  the 
John  D.  Vairo  Service  Award  for  "exceptional  service 
to  the  well-being  of  the  campus." 

Honorees  included  technical  service  workers 
John  D.  Albany,  Anthony  DiGiantomasso,  James 
Duffy,  Terry  Ernest,  Gerald  Layton,  William  Maun, 
and  Leo  McGlymi.  Also  honored  was  their  super- 
visor, Kerry  L.  Wareham,  assistant  business  services 
director. 

~  Nomination  for  the  award  came  from  faculty  and 
staff  at  the  campus,  who  noted  the  workers'  efforts 
at  keeping  the  campus  free  of  ice  and  snow  through- 
out last  winter's  storms,  an  effort  which  frequently 
entailed  having  them  arrive  on  campus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  at  the  height  of  the  storm  so  faculty. 


staff,  and  students  could  navigate  the  campus'  roads 
and  parking  lots  safely.  After  plowing,  salting,  and 
shoveling,  they  were  still  responsible  for  working 
their  regular  eight-hour  day,  in  spite  of  having  been 
up  most  of  the  night. 

Campus  Executive  Officer  Ed  Tomezsko  pre- 
sented the  awards,  which  included  a  certificate  and 
a  $100  check  for  each  winner,  at  a  campuswide  meet- 
ing. He  cited  the  recipients'  attitude  of  "wanting 
nothing  but  the  best  for  the  campus"  as  a  prime  rea- 
son for  their  selection. 

The  John  D.  Vairo  Service  Award  is  named  for 
the  campus'  first  executive  officer,  who  served  for  20 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1986.  The  award  is 
presented  by  special  prerogative  of  the  current  exec- 
utive officer  to  recognize  service  beyond  the  norm. 


Scholarships  earned  by  three  undergraduate  students 


Three  University  undergraduate  students  have 
been  awarded  scholarships  to  study  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures  abroad  over  the  1994-95  aca- 
demic year  by  the  National  Security  Education 
Program  (NSEP). 

"We  are  delighted  that  Penn  State  received 
three  of  the  11  NSEP  scholarships  awarded  in 
Peni^ylvania,  especially  as  it  was  the  first  year  of 
this  nationally  competitive  award,"  Mary  Gage, 
director  of  the  Undergraduate  Fellowships  Office, 
said. 

NSEP  was  established  in  1991  to  promote  an 
in-depth  understanding  of  foreign  cultures  to 
strengthen  U.S.  economic  competitiveness  and  to 
enhance  international  cooperation  and  security. 
Now  in  its  first  year  as  a  pilot  program,  the  under- 
graduate awards  allow  students  to  increase  their 


knowledge  of  and  competencies  in 

ly  studied  languages  and  cultures. 

Scholarship  recipients  are: 

—  Charles  W.  Hansford,  a  political  science 
major  from  Fogelsville,  is  currently  attending  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  he  is  study- 
ing Portuguese,  politics,  economics  and  history. 

—  Lawrence  M.  King,  a  visual  arts  major  from 
Doylestown,  will  attend  Kansai  Gaidai  Universi- 
ty, Japan,  where  he  will  study  Japanese  culture, 
language  and  graphic  design. 

—  Paul  H.  Saito,  an  international  business 
major  from  Oublin,  Calif.,  is  currently  participat- 
ing in  the  Asian  Studies  Program  also  at  Kansai 
Gaidai  University,  Japan. 


Norma  Woika 


Staff  assistant  in  H&HD 
honored  for  efficiency 

Norma  Woika,  a  staff  assis- 
tant in  the  Nutrition  Center, 
has  won  the  1994  Carol  Clark 
Ford  Staff  Achievement 
Award  from  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

The  award  recognizes  a 
staff  member  in  the  college 
who  "creates  conditions  that 
assist,  provide  opportunity 
for,  and  make  it  easier  for 
others  to  accomplish  their 
objectives  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently." The  award  was 
endowed  by  Donald  Ford, 

dean  emeritus  of  the  former  college  of  Human  Devel- 
opftient,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Carol  Clark  Ford. 

"Norma's  administrative  and  secretarial  skills 
play  a  major  role  in  her  success,"  wrote  her  colleagues 
in  nominating  her  for  the  award.  "But  if  s  the  way  she 
relates  to  administrators,  staff,  students,  and  profes- 
sionals that  is  most  impressive." 

Ms.  Woika  has  been  with  the  Nutrition  Center 
since  it  first  opened  in  1974.  During  the  past  20  years, 
she  has  balanced  work  requests  from  various  nutri- 
tion instructors  and  the  center's  director,  and  she 
often  uses  her  computer  knowledge  to  train  new 
graduate  students  on  the  Macintosh.  She  was  the 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Journal  of  Nutrition 
Education  when  it  was  housed  at  the  center,  from  1 982 
to  1993. 

Known  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  friendly 
and  cooperative  spirit  at  work,  she  often  is  called  "the 
of  the  center." 


25-year  awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  Ihe  University  are  (from  left  to  rigfit)  Janet  Atwooci,  associate  professor  of  exercise  and  sport  science,  in  Itie  College  of  Health  and  Hurran  Development; 
Joyce  Flynn,  staff  assistant,  Office  of  fvlulticultural  Equity  Programs,  in  ttie  College  of  tfie  Liberal  Arts;  Louis  F.  Gesctiwindner.  professor  of  arcfiitecfural  engineering  in  tfie  College  of  Engineer- 
ing; Geoffrey  J.  Harford,  director  of  admissions  sen/ices  and  evaluation  in  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office;  George  W.  Schimmel.  director  of  maintenance  and  operations.  Office  of  Pfiysi- 
cal  Plant,  and  James  WmcK  assistant  to  ttie  dean  and  adviser  in  tfie  Deparlment  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  College  of  tfie  Liberal  Arts. 


Observing  25  years  of  sen/ice  at  ttie  University  are  (Irom  left  to  rigfit).  Ctiarles  N.  Clear,  director  of  Facilities  Management  Programs  in  ttie  Department  of  Arctiitectural  Engineering,  and  Jack  H. 
Willenbrock  Bernard  Hankin  Professor  of  residential  building  construction,  botti  in  ttie  College  of  Engineering;  Dons  Krumenacker.  family  living  agent  in  Blair  County,  College  of  Agncultural  Sci- 
ences' Stewart  W.  Either,  prolessor  of  marketing,  John  R.  Ezzell,  professor  of  finance,  and  Gerald  I  Susman,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Management  and  Organization.  Robert  and  Judith 
Klein  l^rofessor  of  management,  and  director  of  Ihe  Center  for  the  Management  of  Technological  and  Organization  Change,  all  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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The  United  Way  depends  on  Penn  Stole  people,  like  Bill,  wi 

and  talenls.  Peno  State  faculty/slaff  are  one  of  the  most  import 
tions  on  which  the  United  Way  depends.  Please  give.  With  you, ' 


erously  volunte» 
fi  make  it  work. 
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Cahir 
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access  to  honors  sections.  Their  presence  would 
enrich  the  entire  student  body." 

Dean  Cahir's  research  into  student  learning 
modes  has  had  ample  scope  off  campus  as  well  as 
on.   He  and  his  wife  Mary  Anne,  a  development 
assistant  in  Liberal  Arts,  have  four  children. 
William  majored  in  English  at  Penn  State,  graduat- 
ing in  1990. 


Then  last  May,  Dean  Cahir,  as  the  presiding 
officer  at  commencemenf:  exercises  in  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  conferred  his  son 
Barton's  degree  in  petroleum  engineering. 

The  Cahirs  also  have  two  daughters,  both  of 
whom  received  degrees  in  science.  Ellen  was 
graduated  from  U.C.L.A.  and  Kathryn,  from  Har- 
vard. 


CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  October  20 

Family  Assessment  and  Intervention  for  School  Psycholo- 
gists, 50  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Pennsylvania  Manufacturing  Conference,  200  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  21 . 

Alumni  Nature  and  Wildlife  Photo  Symposium,  25  atten- 
dees, The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  oct.  23. 

Sunday,  October  23 

Health-Care  Providers  Conference,  180  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  24. 

Armstrong  Management  Program,  35  attendees,  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Oct.  28. 

Monday,  OclotKr  24 

Managing  Cover  Crops  for  Increased  Productivity,  200 
attendees.  Days  Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Oct.  25. 

Workshop  on  Diesel  Equipment  in  Underground  Mining,  15 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct. 
26. 

Wednesday,  October  26 

Alumni  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  Retreat,  30 
attendees. 

Parenting  and  Early  Adolescence,  75  attendees.  Best 
Western.  Through  Oct.  27. 

Thursday,  Octotwr  27 

Psychological  Violence  and  Gender  Role  Conflict,  85  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct,  28. 

16th  Annual  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Confer- 
ence, 100  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct.  28. 

State,  Urban.  &  Community  Forestry.  200  attendees.  Days 
Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Oct.  26. 

Friday,  October  28 

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies,  70  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  30. 

Sunday,  October  30 

Pennsylvania  Junior  Science  and  Humanities,  130  atten- 
dees, Days  Inn  Penn  Stale.  Through  Nov.  1. 

National  Symposium  on  Family-School  Link,  120  atten- 
dees, The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Holiday  Inn  Penn  State. 
Through  Nov.  1. 

Conrail  Management  Program,  35  attendees.  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  Through  Nov,  11. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

Cara  Judea  Alhadeff's  "Controversial  Color  Photography 
Exhibit,"  Through  Oct,  23, 

HUB  Art  Alley: 

The  Mifflin  Juniata  Art  League  will  feature  a  large  cross-sec- 
tion of  local  artists  and  various  art  forms,  including  pho- 
tography, drawing  and  painting.  Through  Oct.  23. 

Kem  Art  Gallery: 

Navajo  sand  paintings  by  artist  Storm  Begay.  Through  Oct. 
23. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Double  Plots:  Installation  by  Mary  Ellen  Carroll,"  through 
Dec.  11. 

■  "Planet  Peru:    An  Aerial  Journey  Through  a  Timeless 

Land,"  through  Dec.  18. 

■  "Ancient  Penjvian  Ceramics,"  through  Dec.  18. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through  Jan.  22, 
Pattee 

East  Corridor  Gallery: 

"Echoes  of  Light."  photographs  by  Kyle  Burkhart.  Through 

Oct.  31 , 
Rare  Books  Room: 

Illustrated  books  from  the  18lh  Century.  Through  Nov.  30. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery: 
Bill  Stamos,  BFA  paintings.  Through  Oct,  28, 
Emanuel  Pangilinan,  BFA  paintings.  Through  Nov.  1 1 . 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Elastic  Visions, "through  Nov.  5. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 
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Auditorium  of  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  lecture  continues  the  series 
"The  Renaissance  from  Milan  to 
Venice:  Discoveries  in  the  15th  and 
16th  Century  Art  of  Northern  Italy," 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture  Department  of  Art 
History  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies. 

Dr.  Rosand,  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  Venetian  art  in  America, 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
University  and  has  taught  at  that 
institution  since  1964.  He  has 
received  fellowships  from  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Fulbright  Travel  Grant,  the  John 
S.  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  Bellagio,  Italy. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  pubUc. 

Duo  to  perform 

Internationally  renowned  musicians 
Eugenia  Zukerman,  flute,  and  harp- 
sichordist Anthony  Newman  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  28,  in 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus.  The  performance 
will  include  concertos  by  Bach, 
Haydn  and  Vivaldi. 

Ms.  Zukerman  is  the  arts  corre- 
spondent for  CBS  Sunday  Morning 
and  a  pubUshed  novelist  as  well  as 
flutist.  Mr.  Newm:ian,  who  has  been 
performing  for  27  years,  is  a  virtuoso 
at  the  organ,  fortepiano  and  harpsi- 
chord, and  a  master  of  improvisa- 
tion. 

For  ticket  information,  contact 
the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket 
Center. 

*<Grapes  off  Wrath" 

The  Uruversity  Resident  Theatre 
Company  continues  its  fall  season 
with  the  production  of  the  Tony 
award  winning  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  under  the  direction  of 
David  McCIendon,  at  8  p.m.  Friday, 
Oct.  28,  at  the  Playhouse  Theatre  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

"The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  written 
by  Frank  Galati,  was  adapted  from 
John  Steinbeck's  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning novel.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  poor 
family's  struggle  on  their  journey  to 
California  from  their  farm  in  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  Oklahoma. 

'The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  will  con- 
tinue through  Saturday,  Nov.  5.  All 
evening  performances  will  begin  at  8 
p.m.  Two  student  preview  perfor- 
mances will  be  held  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  and  Thursday, 
Oct.  27.  A  matinee  will  be  present- 
ed at  2  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  5.  For 
ticket  information,  contact  the  Arts 
Ticket  Center. 

Homecoming  Concert 

The  Penn  State  Glee  Club  will  cele 
brate  a  quarter  century  of  homecom- 
ing concerts  with  its  25th  annual 
homecoming  concert  scheduled  to 
begin  after  the  Ohio  State  football 


game  at  9  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  in 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

This  year's  program  will  include 
highlights  from  the  Glee  Club's 
repertory,  with  works  by  Handel, 
William  Byrd,  Benjamin  Britten  and 
Welsh  composer  William  Mathias. 
The  concert  will  also  include  English 
glees  and  folksongs  performed  by 
the  Hi-Lo's  and  barbershop  stan- 
dards performed  by  the  Varsity 
Quartet. 

Tickets  are  $6  for  adults;  $2  for 
students  and  children.  Tickets  will 
be  available  at  the  door  or  by  calling 
the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket 
Center. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

The  concept  of  dialogics  according 
to  Bahktin,  and  the  way  he  perceives 
the  dialogic  nature  of  language  to  be 
intertwined  within  the  carnivalesque 
tradition,  are  the  topics  of  discussion 
on  the  next  Odyssey  Through  Litera- 
ture program,  "A  Dialogue  with 
Many  Mutes." 

Guest  Don  Bialostosky,  of  the 
English  Department,  explains  that 
"the  focus  of  the  dialogic  nature  of 
language  is  the  attempt  to  restor-e 
any  individual  utterance  back  into 
the  give-and-take,  and  to  estimate 
the  power  of  its  remarks  in  that 
fuller  context." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WTSX-TV  as  a  continu- 
ing education  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature.  It 
airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Pattee  Library  exhibits 

"Echoes  of  Light,"  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  by  Kyle  Burkhart,  is 
being  held  in  Pattee  Library's  East 
Corridor  Gallery  through  Oct.  31. 

"Echoes  of  Lighf  represents  a 
collection  of  concert  and  performing 
arts  photography  that  Mr.  Burkhart 
has  taken  over  the  past  four  years. 
Some  of  the  works  were  taken  at 
Penn  State  while  he  was  working  as 
a  staff  photographer  for  the  Daily 
Collegian. 

Vincent  Carducci  is  holding  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  Pattee 
Library's  Lending  Services  Gallery 
through  Oct.  31.  Mr.  Carducci 
paints  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maine, 
as  well  as  other  areas  of  America. 
His  work  is  in  a  wide  variety  of  pri- 
vate and  corporate  collections. 

An  exhibition  of  watercolors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
by  Sophie  Richmond  has  been 
extended  through  Oct.  31  in  Pattee 
Library's  West  Lobby  Gallery. 

"Illustrated  Books  from  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century"  will  be  on  exhibit  in 
the  Rare  Books  Room  Oct.  13 
through  Nov.  30.  The  Rare  Books 
Room,  W342  Pattee  Library,  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  5 


Teeing  off 

President  Emeritus  Eric  A,  Walker  practices  his  swing  during  dedication  of  tiie  new  Walker 
Clubhouse  serving  the  needs  of  golfers  on  the  Blue  and  White  golf  courses  at  University 
Park.   Funding  for  the  5.700-square-foot  facility  was  rrade  available  through  a  donation 
from  Dr.  Walker  and  his  wife,  Josephine.  Photo;  Greg  Grieco 


Penn  Staters 


Sridhar  Komameni,  professor  of  clay 
mineralogy  in  the  Materials  Research 
Laboratory  and  the  Department  of 
Agronomy,  recently  gave  two  invited 
talks  and  two  invited  seminars.  The 
seminars:  "Novel         Microwave- 

Hydrothermal  Synthesis  of  Ceramic  and 
Metal  Powders,"  was  held  at  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Technology,  Madras,  India, 
and  "Sol-Gel  Processing  of  Elechroce- 
ramics"  at  the  Swiss  Federal  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
The  talks:  "Single  Phase  and  Diphasic 
Aerogels  and  Xerogels  of  MuIIite:  Mech- 
anism of  Crystallization  and  Densifica- 
tion"  in  Irsee,  Germany,  and 
"Nanocomposite  porous  Materials"  at 
the  Associated  Cement  Companies  Ltd., 
Bombay,  India. 

Rustum  Roy,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
the  solid  state,  and  founding  director  of 
the  Materials  Research  Laboratory,  has 
been  honored  by  the  American  Society 
for  Materials  as  its  annual  Alpha  Sigma 
Mu  Lecturer. 

Shiriki  Kumanyika,  professor  of  epi- 


demiology in  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Dietary  Guidelines 
Advisory  Committee.  The  11 -member 
committee  of  nutrition  experts  will 
review  the  1990  edition  of  Nutrition  and 
Your  Health:  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Amer- 
icans and  determine  if,  on  the  basis  of 
current  scientific  and  medical  knowl- 
edge, revision  is  warranted  at  this  time. 
If  so,  the  committee  will  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  revisions  in  a  report 
to  the  secretaries  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Agriculture. 

Brian  Tormey,  associate  professor  of 
environmental  science  at  the  Altoona 
Campus,  was  an  invited  speaker  at  the 
two-week  long  National  Association  of 
Geology  Teachers  and  the  Quaternary 
Geology  and  Geomorphology  Divi- 
sion/Geological Society  of  America 
Field  Seminar  in  Iceland.  He  also  coor- 
dinated the  event,  and  his  report, 
"NAGT  Builds  for  Education,"  has  been 
published  in  GEOtimes. 
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Book  Shelf 


T.  Reed  Ferguson,  vice  president  emeritus  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  is  the  author  of  The  John  Couper  Family  at 
Cannon's  Point,  published  by  Mercer  Press. 

Drawing  upon  original  historical  documents 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Scotland,  the  book 
chronicles  the  life  of  John  Couper  (1759-1850),  a  St. 
Simons  Island,  GA,  plantation  owner  renown  for 
his  humane  treatment  of  his  slaves,  his  bold  horti- 
cultural experiments,  his  lifelong  civic  service,  and 
his  far-reaching  generosity. 

The  John  Couper  Family  at  Cannon's  Point  focus- 
es  on  coastal  Georgia  life  in  the  years  between  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  American  Civil  War 
and  concludes  with  the  decline  of  the  Couper  plan- 
tation. Cannon's  Point,  as  a  result  of  the  Union 
occupation  of  Georgia.  It  also  addresses  numerous 
issues  such  as  agriculture,  entertainment,  slave  life, 
education,"  commerce,  and  social  and  religious 
community  life. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  1936  Penn  State  graduate, 
served  in  various  capacities  at  the  University  from 
1946  until  his  retirement  in  1975.  Now  a  resident 
of  St.  Simons  Island,  he  is  a  former  board  member 
of  the  Georgia  Humanities  Council  and  the  Coastal 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 

Thomas  Griffiths,  affiliate  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  director  of  aquatics  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  is  the  author  of  The  Com- 
plete Swimming  Pool  Reference. 

The  book  is  written  for  people  who  own,  oper- 
ate, or  work  at  swimming  pools,  including  life- 
guards, pool  operators  and  managers,  swimming 
and  diving  coaches,  swimming  instructors,  and  res- 
idential pool  owners.  The  text  combines  technical 
aspects  of  pool  operations  with  the  practical  infor- 
mation typically  found  in  water  safety  texts. 

The  24  chapters  cover  such  topics  as  the  basic 
physical  components  of  swimming  pools,  water 
chemistry,  first  aid,  legal  liability  and  risk  manage- 
ment, hot  tubs  and  spas,  and  water  parks.  Review 
questions  and  answers  are  included  for  each  topic. 
The  appendix  incudes  a  glossary  and  safety  guide- 
lines. 

The  book  is  published  by  Mosby  Lifeline. 

Milton  Hallberg,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  is 
co-editor  of  Food,  Agriculture,  and  Rural  Policy  into 
the  Twenty-First  Century:  Issues  and  Trade-Offs,  pub- 
lished by  Westview  Press. 

The  book  offers  recent  information  concerning 
a  wide  array  of  fundamental  issues  expected  to  be 
part  of  the  upcoming  debate  over  the  1995  Farm 
Bill;  reviews  diverse  policy  approaches  for  dealing 
with  the  issues,  and  assesses  trade-offs  among  the 
alternatives. 

"As  policy  decisions  are  crafted,  compromises 
will  need  to  be  made  among  the  interests  of  many 
different  people,  from  farmers  to  environmental 
activists,"  Dr.  Hallberg  said.  "Our  policies  need  to 
accommodate  these  trade-offs  in  an  economically 
sound  and  socially  acceptable  manner." 

Other  co-editors  are  Robert  G.F.  Spitze,  pro- 


fessor of  agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of 
is,  and  Daryll  Ray,  professor  of  agricultural 
5  and  rural  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

"'Each  chapter  in  the  book  focuses  on  a  current 
or  emerging  public  concern  that  is  likely  to  be  a 
focus  of  attention  in  1995  policy,"  Dr.  Hallberg  said. 

"We  hope  the  book  will  be  a  valuable  guide  for 
lawmakers,  agricultural  educators,  agricultural  and 
food  industry  leaders  and  interest  groups  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

M.  Kathleen  Heid,  associate  professor  of  education 
in  charge  of  mathematics  education,  and  Glendon 
W.  Blume,  associate  professor  of  education,  are 
among  the  contributing  authors  of  Concepts  in  Alge- 
bra: A  Technological  Approach,  published  by  Jansen 
Publications,  Inc. 

Concepts  in  Algebra  is  a  technology-intensive 
approach  to  developing  an  understanding  of  fun- 
damental algebraic  ideas  in  realistic  settings  and 
real  world  situations.  The  focus  of  the  curriculum 
is  conceptual  rather  then  procedural  knowledge, 
replacing  symbolic  manipulation  with  mathemati- 
cal models  and  representation,  variables  and  func- 
tion, and  symbolic  reasoning.  The  mathematical 
models  are  designed  to  alert  students  to  the  limita- 
tions in  the  application  of  their  use  in  real  life  situ- 
ations. 

The  text  uses  multiple  representations  to 
expand  the  students'  algebraic  reasoning.  This  use 
of  graphic,  numerical,  and  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  functions  allows  the  students'  understand- 
ing of  fundamental  concepts  of  functions  to  grow. 
Concepts  in  Algebra  also  emphasizes  skills  requiring 
written  communication  about  mathematics,  which 
in  turn  will  enhance  conceptual  knowledge. 


Donald  S.  Kenkel,  assistant  professor  of  i 
ics,  is  co-editor  of  Valuing  Health  for  Polio/,  An  Eco- 
nomic Approach,  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

The  book  brings  together  classic  and  up-to-date 
research  by  economists  and  public  health  experts 
on  theories  and  measurements  of  health  values, 
providing  useful  information  for  shaping  pubhc 
policy. 

"The  volume  examines  various  models  of 
health  valuation,  including  the  cost-of-illness,  pre- 
ventive-expenditures, and  quality-adjusted-life- 
year  approaches,"  Dr.  Kenkel  said,  noting  that  the 
authors  favor  a  willingness-to-pay  approach 
grounded  in  individual  preferences. 

Addressing  a  range  of  health  issues,  from  the 
common  cold  and  headaches  to  life  threatening  ill- 
nesses. Valuing  Health  for  Policy  provides  econo- 
mists, health  professionals,  and  policy  makers  with 
the  most  sophisticated  ways  of  determining  the 
value  of  health. 

In  addition  to  editing  the  volume.  Dr.  Kenkel 
authored  or  co-authored  eight  chapters.  Co- 
authors of  the  volume  are  George  ToUey,  professor 
of  economics  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Robert 
Fabian,  research  associate  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Chicago. 

E.  Willard  Miller,  professor  of  geography  and 
associate  dean  emeritus.  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences,  is  co-editor  of  Biological  Diversity: 
Problems  and  Cliallenges,  published  by  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Science. 

The  volume  stresses  how  man  is  altering  the 
global  environment  and  as  a  consequence  we  are 


losing  plants  and  animal  species  at  an  accelerating 
rate. 

The  34  chapters  of  the  volume  are  divided  into 
four  parts:  definitions;  monitoring  of  policies, 
changes  and  impacts;  rationale  and  implementa- 
tion programs  to  maintain  and  increase  biodiversi- 
ty, and  case  studies.  Faculty  from  Penn  State  con- 
tributing chapters  include  Jay  R.  Stauffer,  School 
of  Forest  Resources;  Harry  N.  Cunningham  and 
Edwin  C.  Masleller,  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College. 

"No  subject  loses  more  in  teaching  by  divorcing  it 
from  its  history  as  does  mathematics,"  Frank 
Swetz,  professor  of  mathematics  and  education  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  says. 

Dr.  Swetz  has  written  a  trilogy  of  works 
designed  to  help  teachers  learn  about  the  history  of 
math  and  its  use  in  teaching.  Earlier  this  year,  his 
Leamijig  Activities  from  the  History  of  Mathematics 
was  released  by  Weston  Welch  Publishers.  It  is  a 
resource  manual  of  activities  and  information 
designed  specifically  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
The  centerpiece  of  his  trilogy  is  From  Five  Fingers  to 
Infinity:  A  Journey  Through  the  History  of  Mathemat- 
ics, released  by  Open  Court  Press. 

The  704-page  effort  tells  the  story  of  the  history 
of  mathematics  in  the  form  of  114  articles,  orga- 
nized in  a  chronological  and  thematic  manner  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Swetz. 

Among  the  features  of  this  volume  are: 

— A  multicultural  treatment  with  consideration 
of  the  mathematical  accomplishments  of  tradition- 
al peoples.  Native  Americans  and  others. 

— Actual  translations  from  early  and  epoch- 
making  math  texts. 

— A  review  of  Babylonian  math  achievements. 

— A  sensitivity  to  the  social  and  cultural  context 
of  math  endeavors. 

Late  this  fall.  Dr.  Swetz's  Learn  From  the  Masters 
will  be  published  by  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America.  The  book  carries  the  same  theme,  but 
is  addressed  mainly  to  university  instructors. 

Jean-Claude  Vuillemin,  associate  professor  of 
French  Uterature,  is  the  author  of  Baroquisme  et 
theatre  de  ]ean  Rotrou,  published  by  PFSCL-BibUo  17 
(Tiibingen-Paris-Seattle).  Drawing  from  a  phe- 
nomenological  stance  integrating  semiotics  of 
drama  and  intellectual  history,  the  book  deals  with 
the  problematics  of  the  baroque  ^pist^md  and 
reflects  upon  theatricality  through  an  analysis  of 
self-referentiality  in  the  dramatic  and  performance 
texts  of  a  contemporary  of  Pierre  Corneille,  the 
playwright  Jean  Rotrou  (1609-1650),  whose  reputa- 
tion has  greatly  benefited  from  the  recent  infatua- 
tion of  the  French  with  baroque  aesthetics. 

A  true  homage  to  the  delights  of  illusion  and  to 
the  indubitable  power  of  dramatic  art,  Rotroyi^s 
plays  constantly  underline  their  own  genesis 
through  their  twists,  tricks  and  devices.  Far  from 
constituting  a  criticism  against  the  pernicious  dou- 
ble-game of  appearances  and  reality,  Rotrou's  the- 
ater invites  the  reader/ spectator  to  go  beyond  exis- 
tential complexity  through  the  marvels  of 
successful  mises-en-scene. 

In  its  conclusion,  the  book  urges  critics  and 
practioners  of  the  stage  to  collaborate  in  designing 
a  pragmatics  of  theatrical  communication  which 
could  lead  to  a  valid  theory  of  staging  French 
drama  from  the  age  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII,  to 
the  end  of  the  20th  century,  the  reign  of  Jack  Lang 
and  Jacques  Toubon;  that  is,  the  coming  of  the  age 
of  postmodernism,  this  simulacrum  of  the  baroque. 
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All  gold  that  glitters  is  not  the  same 

Researchers  turn  to  the  shiny  stuff  for  its  low-temperature  catalytic  abilities 


The  search  for  gold  initiated  con- 
quest of  the  new  world,  mass 
migrations  to  California  and  the 
Yukon,  as  well  as  murder  and  intrigue, 
but  from  a  chemist's  viewpoint,  gold  is 
generally  considered  an  inert  unreac- 
tive  element  that  initiates  few  reac- 
tions. 

"We  were  surprised  to  find  gold  as 
an  active  catalyst,"  Albert  Vannice, 
distinguished  professor  of  chemical 
engineering,  said.  "Chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  generally  would 
not  think  of  gold  when  looking  for  a 
low-temperature  catalyst." 

Dr.  Vannice  and  graduate  student 
Mark  Bollinger  are  looking  at  a  titani- 
um oxide  and  gold  catalyst  that  con- 
verts carbon  monoxide  to  carbon  diox- 
ide. 

'The  really  interesting  thing  about 
this  combination  of  gold  and  titanium 
oxide  is  that  it  acts  as  a  catalyst  at 
room  temperature  and  below,"  Dr. 
Vannice  said. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  product  of 
inefficient  combustion  and  is  also 
formed  when  carbon  dioxide,  used  in 
some  scientific  equipment,  breaks 
down.  With  more  efficient,  and  conse- 
quently more  well-sealed  homes  and 
office  buildings  being  built,  carbon 
monoxide  buildup  could  become  a 
problem. 

"There  may  be  some  interest  in 
removing  carbon  monoxide  from  the 
air  in  offices  and  homes,  especially  in 
situations  where  the  volume  of  air 
exchanged  to  the  outside  is  not  great," 
Dr.  Vannice  said.  "NASA  is  interested 
in  the  process  for  use  on  enclosed 
space  stations  where  carbon  monoxide 
buildup  is  problematic." 

One  area  where  a  low-temperature 
conversion  method  would  be  very 
helpful  is  on  NASA  weather  satellites 
that  contain  carbon  dioxide  lasers.  The 
usehil  life  of  the  satellite  is  determined 
by  the  Hfe  of  the  laser,  as  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  laser  continuously 
breaks  down  into  carbon  monoxide. 

Another  application  for  the  catalyst 
would  be  in  removing  carbon  monox- 
ide from  oxygen  manufactured  for 
industrial  use. 

"The  small  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  this  oxygen  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove,"  he  said.  "If  it  could 
be  converted  to  carbon  dioxide,  it 
could  easily  be  removed." 

The  titanium  oxide  and  gold  cata- 
lyst work  when  the  carbon  monoxide, 
along  with  a  source  of  oxygen,  is 
passed  through  the  catalyst.  The  oxy- 
gen source  can  be  air  or  commercially 
available  oxygen. 

Simply  plating  gold  onto  titanium 
dioxide  will  not  produce  a  low-tem- 
perature carbon  monoxide  catalyst. 
The  researchers  dissolve  gold  chloride 
in  water  and  add  the  solution  to  the 
porous  titanium  oxide  powder. 


Hydrogen  gas  then  reduces  the  gold 
compound  so  that  minute  specks  of 
gold  are  deposited  on  the  titanium 
oxide.  It  is  these  tiny  gold  particles 
that  facilitate  the  carbon  monoxide  to 
carbon  dioxide  conversion. 

"We  don't  completely  understand 
what  is  happening,  but  it  is  very  differ- 
ent than  what  happens  with  bulk  gold, 
which  is  no  reaction  at  all,"  Dr.  Van- 
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nice  said.  'There  seems  to  be  a  syner- 
gistic effect  between  the  tiny  gold  crys- 
tallites and  the  titanium  dioxide." 

Gold,  similarly  deposited  on  silicon 
dioxide,  has  little  catalytic  effect,  but 
other  researchers  have  found  similar 
effects  with  certain  other  oxides. 

"What  we  think  is  happening  with 
the  titanium  oxide  and  gold  catalyst  is 
that  the  titanium  oxide  is  migrating 
onto  the  gold  and  forming  oxygen 
vacancies  where  the  reaction  can  take 
place,"  Dr.  Vannice  said. 

One  thing  the  researchers  have 
found  is  that  water  can  deactivate  the  - 
catalyst.  Drying  a  wet  titanium  oxide 
and  gold  catalyst  does  not  reactivate 
its  catalytic  ability. 

The  researchers  are  considering  a 
variety  of  reaction  mechanisms  that 
could  account  for  the  reaction,  but  to 
date,  have  not  been  able  to  winnow 
the  possibilities  down  to  a  single 
unambiguous  mechanism. 

Dr.  Vannice  said  that  because  car- 
bon dioxide  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
conversion  of  carbon  monoxide  in  typ- 
ical indushial  equipment  where  car- 
bon dioxide  breakdowoi  occurs  would 
not  be  cost-effective.  However,  in  any 
remote  or  inaccessible  installation 
where  replacement  of  the  carbon  diox- 
ide is  difficult,  this  catalytic  process 
could  lengthen  the  Ufe  of  carbon  diox- 
ide-dependent equipment. 

—  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 


Albert  Vannice,  distinguished  profes 


\f  chemical  engineering,  in  his  testing  lab. 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Most  Americans  think  their  own  com- 
munity water  supply  is  safe, 
although  they  view  notional  water 
quality  problems  as  serious  and  getting 
woree. 

In  addition,  they  see  industry  os  the 
major  culprit  in  water  pollution  and  are 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  their  own 
activities  threaten  water  quality. 

This  "I'm  Okay,  You're  Not  Okay"  atti- 
tude is  one  of  the  key  findings  gleoned  by 
University  researchers  from  a  review  of  more 
than  500  sources  of  information  on  what 
Americans  think  about  fresh  water  quolity, 
quantity,  and  availability. 

Ann  Fisher,  senior  research  ossodate. 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Rural  Sodology;  Robert  E.  O'Connor,  associ- 
ate professor  of  political  science,  and  Richard 
Bord,  ossodate  professor  of  sodology,  are  the 
prindpal  investigators  on  this  project  con- 
duded  through  the  Environmental  Resources 
Research  Institute, 

Other  findings  of  the  study: 

▼  Water  quality  ranks  high  among  peo- 
ple's environmental  concems,  but  lags  behind 
concerns  about  the  economy,  crime  and 
drugs. 

T  Water  quolity  concems  are  dosely 
linked  to  perceived  health  risks  of  hazardous 
chemical  wastes. 

▼  Water  quality  is  not  an  issue  in  most 
communities. 

T  Most  people  don't  know  much  obout 
what  affects  water  quality. 

▼  Eastemers  wony  about  water  quantity 
only  during  droughts  or  floods. 

▼  Water  is  a  more  pressing  issue  for 
westerners,  but  they  don't  understand  the 
realities  of  water  in  their  orid  region.  They 
think  indusOy  and  homeowners  use  the  most 
water  (agricultiue  does),  and  woter  is  an 
entirely  renewable  resource  (it  isn't). 

Higher  price  tag  for 
not  paying  cash 

Homebuyers  who  take  out  mortgages 
rather  than  slopping  down  cosh 
should  expect  to  pay  for  putting  the 
seller  at  risk,  o  University  expert  found  in  a 
recent  study. 

"In  mortgage  contingent  soles,  sellers 
lace  the  possibility  of  suffering  losses  from 
holding  onto  property  longer  than  expected  if 
buyers  cannot  obtain  financing,"  Kenneth 
M.  Lusht,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Insur- 
ance and  Real  Estate  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  sold. 

In  a  study  of  data  from  1989  on  the  sales 
of  200  Allentown,  Pa  row  houses,  Dr.  Lusht 
found  that  mortgoge  contingent  sales  pro- 
duced an  average  price  premium  of  about 
16,5  percent  mote  than  sales  for  cosh. 
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A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Basketball  preseason  practice 

Preseason  practice  for  both  the  men's  and  women's  basketball 
teams  got  under  way  on  Saturday,  Oct.  15.  On  the  men's  side, 
Coach  Bruce  ParkhiU  welcomes  back  nine  lettemien  from  the 
team  that  finished  13-14  a  year  ago  and  finished  in  an  eighth 
place  tie  with  Ohio  State  in  the  very  competitive  Big  Ten  Confer- 
ence. The  centerpiece  of  this  year's  team  is  6-foot-l  1  John 
Amaechi,  a  two-time  AH  Big  Ten  third  team  selection,  who  aver- 
aged a  team-high  16.9  points  and  8.9  rebounds  a  year  ago.  He  is 
a  returning  first  team  Academic  All-America  who  recently  won 
the  national  Anson  Mount  Scholar-Athlete  Award  as  the  top  stu- 
dent-athlete in  Di\ision  1  basketball.   Rene  Portland's  Lady 
Lions  are  hopeful  of  repeating  last  year's  Big  Ten  championship 
and  return  to  the  NCAA  postseason  tournament  with  a  13th 
time  edition,  three  of  them  starters  on  last  winter's  28-3  squad. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Jordan  Center  just  a  year  away,  now 
is  the  time  for  interested  Penn  State  cage  fans  to  have  their 
names  added  to  the  basketball  waiting  list  for  tickets  to  home 
men's  and  women's  games.  To  do  so  write  to  the:  Athletic 
Ticket  Office,  1  Beaver  Stadium,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Women's  soccer  and  volleyball 

The  women's  volleyball  and  soccer  teams  both  have  home 
games  scheduled  during  Penn  State's  Homecoming  Weekend. 
Coach  Russ  Rose's  defending  Big  Ten  champions  will  be  home 
to  Minnesota  on  Friday  evening  in  Recreation  Building  and  to 
Iowa  on  Saturday  night.  The  over-achieving  women's  soccer 
squad  will  entertain  Northwestern  at  Jeffrey  Field  at  7  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Oct.  28. 

Tennis  addition 

Christian  Appleman,  a  former  two-sport  letterman  for  the  Nit- 
tany  Lions,  is  a  recent  addition  as  professional  at  the  Perm  State 
Tennis  Center  and  restricted-earnings  coach  for  both  the  men's 
and  women's  tennis  squads.  A  three-time  letterman  in  basket- 
ball, he  also  was  a  member  of  Penn  State's  1986  Atlantic  10  Con- 
ference men's  tennis  championship  team.  He  was  a  multi-sports 
star  at  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  High  School  before  entering  Penn 
State. 

Notebook 

Penn  State  tied  Brown  for  the  No.  5  spot  in  the  recent  ECAC  fall 
tennis  championships  at  Princeton.  Coach  Jan  Bortner's  team 
was  seventh-seeded  entering  the  event.. .The  ECAC  fall  women's 
tennis  and  golf  championships  will  be  held  at  Penn  State  the 
weekend  of  Oct.  21-23. 


Sciences 

continued  from  page  1 

of  Sciences,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Benkovic  is  the  third  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty member,  and  the  first  from  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus,  elected  to  the  insti- 
tute. The  others  are  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Morgan,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  emeritus  of 
medicine  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
and  Dr.  William  S.  Pierce,  Evan  Pugh  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  the  medical  center. 


Stephen  J.  Benkovic 


Big  Ten  blood  donor  challenge  pits 
Penn  State  against  Michigan  State 


Be  part  of  an  exciting  new  tradition  this 
November  with  your  pint  of  blood. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  with  the  Uni- 
versity, has  joined  in  a  partnership  v/ith  the 
American  Red  Cross  Great  Lakes  Region 
and  Michigan  State  University,  to  introduce 
a  new  blood  challenge  —  the  Penn  State- 
Michigan  State  Blood  Donor  Challenge. 

The  challenge  will  kick  off  at  University 
Park  on  Monday,  Nov.  7,  and  run  through 
Thursday,  Nov,  17. 

'The  underlying  purpose  of  the  blood 
challenge  is  to  help  ensure  adequate  blood 
inventories  for  patients  in  need  of  blood 
products  the  final  six  weeks  of  the  year," 
Connie  Schroeder,  campus  coordinator  for 
the  Johnstown  Regional  Blood  Services  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  said. 

"This  is  a  time  when  blood  supplies 
decline,  yet  the  demand  for  blood  remains 
constant.  This  event  helps  meet  that 
demand." 

The  winner  of  the  contest  will  be 
announced  at  the  Penn  State-Michigan  State 
football  game,  held  at  University  Park  on 
Nov.  26.  The  school  collecting  the  most 
blood   over  the   designated   period   will 


receive  a  plaque. 

Each  school  has  a  goal  of  1,850  pints  of 
blood,  which  amounts  to  less  than  a  three- 
day  supply  of  blood  for  patients  served  by 
the  Johnstown  region. 

Joe  Patemo  serves  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  this  year's  event.  Donors  must 
weigh  at  least  105  pounds  and  be  in  good 
health,  and  56  days  are  required  between 
donations.  Call  the  Red  Cross  at  1-800-54- 
BLOOD  for  details. 

Blood  drive  schedule  follows: 
Date     Location       Time 


11/7 

Waring 

1-7  p.m. 

11/8 

Pollock 

1-7  p.m. 

11/9 

Atherton 

1-7  p.m. 

11/9 

Warnock 

1-7  p.m. 

11/10 

Findlay 

1-7p.m. 

11/11 

Simmons 

1-7  p.m. 

11/14 

Kem 

10  am.-4  p.m 

11/15 

HUB 

10a.m.-4p.m 

11/16 

HUB 

10  a.m.-4  p.m 

11/17 

HUB 

11a.m.-5p.m 
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University  enrollment  numbers  rise  in  1994-95 


Penn  State's  total  enrollment  has 
increased  by  273  students,  from  68,553 
last  year  to  68,826  in  fall  1994.  The 
numbers  include  students  at  all  levels 
(from  freshmen  through  doctoral  stu- 
dents) across  the  University's  22  cam- 
puses. 

Enrollment  of  freshmen  increased 
at  an  even  faster  rate  than  total  enroll- 
ments —  by  507  freshmen  or  5.5  per- 
cent across  the  University.  Freshmen 
enrollments  grew  3.8  percent  at  the  17 
Commonwealth  Campuses,  from 
5,274  last  year  to  5,474  this  fall.  At  the 
University  Park  Campus,  freshmen 
enrollments  are  up  by  6.9  percent, 
from  3,450  to  3,687.  At  Penn  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  freshmen 
enrollment  grew  by  70  students  or 
12.9  percent,  from  544  to  614. 

Minority  student  enrollment  at  the 
University  has  grown  fastest,  howev- 
er, increasing  by  7.3  percent  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  6,086,  up  from  5,672  last 


year.  Minority  students  —  African- 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  His- 
panics  and  Asian-Americans/Pacific 
Islanders  —  now  make  up  8.8  percent 
of  Penn  State's  student  body,  com- 
pared to  8.3  percent  last  year. 

"We've  worked  very  hard  this 
past  year  to  improve  the  University's 
enrollment  situation,"  President 
Thomas,  said.  "While  this  year's 
upturn  is  gratifying,  we  have  much 
more  work  ahead  of  us  to  ensure  that 
all  Penn  State  campuses  are  able  to 
enroll  the  optimal  number  of  high 
quality  students. 

"Enrollment  involves  more  than 
recruiting  a  freshmen  class,  as  impor- 
tant as  that  is.  It  also  involves  efforts 
to  retain  current  students,  so  that  they 
continue  through  graduation.  And 
student  aid  is  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  of  both  the  recruitment  and 
retention  process.  We  are  focusing 
special  attention  on  all  of  these  ^n  )- 
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Fall  1994 

Fall  1993 

Change 

University  Parl( 

38,219 

37,588 

631 

Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 

College 

3,090 

3.240 

(150) 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

3,628 

3.549 

79 

Penn  State  Great  Valley 

1.194 

1,247 

(53) 

Hershey  Medical  Center 

579 

574 

5 

Commonwealth  Campuses 

Total 

22,116 

22,355 

(239) 

68,826 

68,553 

273 

and  are  making  progress  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  many  at  Penn  State. 

"We  are  especially  pleased  with 
the  significant  increase  in  minority 
students  this  year,  which  is  an  area  of 
continuing  importance  to  us.  We  will 


continue  to  place  high  priority  on 
both  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
minority  students  across  the  Universi- 

ty-" 

See  "Enrollment"  on  page  3 


Fluid  movements 

Penn  Stale  International  Dancer  Jane  Seigendoll  (left)  practices  the  Philippino  dance  ol  Binusuon,  ^he  water  dance,"  with  fellow 
dancers  Anita  Madhav  (center)  and  Cara  Shapiro.  The  Penn  State  International  Dance  Ensemble  will  be  performing  various  ethnic  and 
folk  dances  at  the  Mediten-anean  Festival  on  Nov.  1 3  in  the  HUB  Fishbowl  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  This  photo  was  taken  by 
Bean  Ward,  a  student  in  the  photojournalism  class,  COMM  269. 


New  computer 
system  allows 
easier  student 
access 

The  good  news  about  the  University's 
new  OASIS  computer  system  is  that 
students  can  use  it  to  look  at  class  sched- 
ules, grades  and  unofficial  transcripts, 
and  even  update  their  local  addresses, 
The  bad  news  is  that  they  can't  use  the 
system  to  change  all  their  grades  to  As. 

OASIS,  which  stands  for  Open 
Access  to  Student  Information  Systems, 
currently  is  available  on  370  terminals 
University- wide.  The  system  is  operat- 
ing at  the  University  Park  Campus  on  a 
dedicated  workstation  in  the  Sltields 
Building;  on  six  workstations  in  the 
Hetze!  Union  Building,  and  on  publicly 
available  Macintosh  terminals  in  all 
microcomputer  labs  run  by  the  Center 
for  Academic  Computing.  If  s  also  up 
and  running  on  a  workstation  in  the 
library  at  the  Schuylkill  Campus  and  on 
terminals  in  student  microcomputer 
labs  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  and  at  the  Altoona,  Great  Val- 
ley and  Harrisburg  campuses. 

The  system  allows  students  to: 

—  view  class  schedules,  grade 
repoits  and  unofficial  transcripts; 

—  verify  home  and  emergency 
information,  and  update  local  address 
iriformation; 

—  look  at  course  descriptions  and 

See  "Computers"  on  page  3 
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A  dozen  professionals  take  part  in  IHumplirey  Fellowsliip 


Twelve  midoreer  professionals  from 
developing  countries  are  at  Penn  State 
this  year  as  1994-95  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Fellows  for  advanced  study 
and  professional,  work-related  experi- 

The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellow- 
ship Program  was  established  in  1978  to 
provide  professional  training,  develop 
long-term  contracts  and  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  U.S.  management 
technology  and  processes  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  for  U.S.  culture.  Penn  State, 
one  of  15  universities  in  the  program,  has 
hosted  117  fellows  from  61  countries 
from  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America.  The 
University's  program  is  housed  in  the 
Graduate  School  for  Public  Policy  and 
Administration. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and 
administered  by  the  Institute  of  hitema- 
tional  Education,  selects  about  185  fel- 
lows each  year  on  the  basis  of  their 
potential  for  national  leadership.  The  fel- 
lows act  as  a  community  resource  for 
area  businesses  and  educational  or  ser- 


vice programs,  and  are  available  to  give 
presentations  and  lectures  and  be  advis- 
ers to  regional  study  groups. 

As  part  of  their  training  at  Penn 
State,  the  fellows  take  academic  courses, 
and  are  matched  to  University  offices, 
local  businesses  or  local  government 
offices  in  their  area  of  interest.  They  also 
visit  federal,  state  and  local  public  and 
private  organizations  and  attend  semi- 
nars and  conferences. 

The  12  fellows  studying  at  Perm 
State,  their  study  interests  and  their  fac- 
ulty mentors  are: 

■  Joan  E.  Pinder-Turnquest,  per- 
sonnel officer.  Water  and  Sewerage  Cor- 
poration, Bahamas,  human  resource 
management,  and  industrial  relations; 
Robert  Maney,  manager.  Employee 
Relations,  Office  of  Human  Resources; 
the  State  College  Water  Authority. 

■  Md.  Moshiur  Rahman,  deputy 
director.  Department  of  Narcofics  Con- 
trol, Ministry  of  Establishment, 
Bangladesh,  local  government;  Peter 
Marshall,  manager.  Borough  of  State 
College. 

■  Eng  Ou,  vice  director  of  faculty. 


The  Humphrey  Fellows  and  program  coordinators,  starting  with  front  row  from  left  to  right, 
areiEng  Ou,  Maria  E,  Novijanti,  Puleng  Molete.  Youset  Nabahin,  Albert  Machimana;  second 
row,  Joan  E-  Pinder-Turnquest,  Sorie  Dumbuya,  Valeriy  Zavertyaev,  Karim  Hanna,  Abdulla  M. 
Abdulla;  third  row,  Kavemga  Tu'itahi.  Syedur  Rahman,  program  coordinator,  Amy  Miller,  assis- 
tant coordinator,  Md.  Moshiur  Rahman  and  Robert  Lee,  program  coordinator. 


Ministry  of  Education,  Cambodia,  school 
administration  and  policy,  education 
planning,  and  computers;  William 
Opdenhoff,  superintendent.  State  Col- 
lege Area  School  District,  and  J.  Daniel 
Marshall,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion. 

■  Yousef  Salim  Ibrahim  El 
Nabahin,  clerk  accountant,  UNRWA- 
Gaza,  Gaza,  public  administration,  bud- 
get and  finical  management,  and  com- 
puters; Tom  Bickett,  director.  Centre 
County  Community  Foundation; 
Eleanor  Beaver,  director,  Centre  County 
United  Way,  and  Virginia  Brown, 
American  Red  Cross. 

■  Maria  E.  Novijanti,  administrator. 


Borough  manager 
honored 


State  College  Borough  Manager 
Peter  S.  Marshall  has  a  long  his- 
tory with  the  Humphrey  Fel- 
lows. He  helped  establish  the 
partnership  between  Penn  State 
and  the  borough  that  led  to 
Penn  State's  participation  in  the 
Hubert  Humphrey  Fellowship 
program  six  years  ago,  and  con- 
tinues his  association  with  the 
program  as  a  mentor  for 
vamphrey  Fellows  at  universi- 
ties across  the  countr)'. 

The  Interrmtiorial  City  Man- 
agers Association  recently  hon- 
ored Mr.  Marshall  with  the  1994 
international  Award  in  honor  of 
Orin  F.  Nolting  for  furthering 
the  cause  of  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation 
through  exchanges  and  educa- 
tional activities  that  resulted  in 
innovative,  concrete  manage- 
ment improvements.  Specifical- 
ly, he  was  honored  for  his  con- 
tributions to  city  management  in 
more  than  46  Latin  American, 
African  and  European  countries. 

He  is  now  working  with  the 
manager  of  the  fifth  largest  city 
in  Tanzania  on  complex  city 
planning  issues,  among  other 
projects.  Mr.  Marshall  also 
serves  as  a  professional  mentor 
for  the  American-African  Foun- 
dation Fellows  and  the  Harvard 
Internationa]  Development  Fel- 
lows. 


Atma  Jaya  Catholic  University,  Indone- 
sia, educational  administration,  and 
plamiing  and  evaluation  in  human 
resources;  Horst  von  Dorpowski,  assis- 
tant to  the  dean.  College  of  Education. 

— ■  Puleng  Molefe,  principal  man- 
agement services  officer.  Ministry  of 
PubUc  Service,  Lesotho,  organization 
analysis  and  operations  management; 
Tom  Hall,  lead  classification  analyst, 
and  Sally  Small,  assistant  director, 
Human  Resources. 

■  Sorie  Ndigi  Dumbuya,  special 
assistant  to  the  vice  chancellor.  Universi- 
ty of  Sierra  Leone,  Sierra  Leone,  financial 
management  of  U.S.  universities;  Patri- 
cia Book,  associate  vice  president  for 
Continuing  &  Distance  Education. 

■  Albert  Machimana,  director  of 
Regional  Services,  South  Africa,  man- 
agerial skills,  supervision,  and  leader- 
ship; Dr.  Opdenhoff. 

■  Karim  Hanna,  head,  Seconding 
Department,  Mmishy  of  Education, 
Syria,  policy  analysis  and  management 
and  education  planning;  Charles 
Schroen,  director.  Intensive  EngHsh 
Conunuiucation  Program. 

■  Abdulla  M.  Abdulla,  deputy  prin- 
cipal secretary.  Ministry  of  Education,  ■ 
Zanzibar,  Tanzania,  planning  and 
resource  management  and  policy  for- 
mulation and  analysis.  Dr.  Opdenhoff 

■  Kaveinga  Tu'  itahi,  secretary  to 
the  board,  Tonga  Electric  Power  Board, 
Tonga,  pubhc  admirustration,  policy 
analysis  and  organization  development; 
James  Steff,  director,  Centre  Region 
Council  of  Governments;  West  Penh 
Power. 

■  Valeriy  Olegovich  Zavertyaev, 
project  manager  and  educational 
researcher.  Higher  Vocational  College, 
Uzbekistan,  systems  for  educational 
plarming,  curriculum  plarming,  and 
accreditation  and  Kcensing  procedures 
in  education;  Kenneth  Gray,  associate 
professor  of  vocational  education. 

The  program  honors  the  memory 
and  accompUshments  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  U.S.  senator  from  Minneso- 
ta for  27  years  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  ft-om  1965-69. 

For  more  information  or  to  contact  a 
Humphrey  Fellow  for  a  community  pro- 
gram, pledse  call  Syedur  Rahman  or 
Robert  Lee,  Humphrey  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram co-coordinators,  or  Amy  Miller, 
assistant  coordinator,  at  (814)  865-0436, 
or  stop  by  the  program  office  in  N243 
Burrows  Building. 


Center  for  Women  Students  announces  program  schedule  for  November 


The  Center  for  Women  Students  at  Uni- 
versity Park  sponsors  or  co-sponsors 
presentations,  films  and  brown  bag 
lunch  discussions  that  are  open  to  all. 
November  programs  include: 
—  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  7:30  p.m., 
HUB  Assembly  Room:  "Breaking 
Silence,"  a  documentary  film  and  dis- 
cussion facilitated  by  Patty  Jolmson, 
CWS  assistant  director.  This  film  on 
incest  and  child  sexual  abuse  uses  inter- 
views with  survivors,  perpetrators  ,  a 
family,  and  children's  drawings  to  edu- 


cate us  about  these  problems. 

—  Monday,  Nov.  14,  4  p.m.,  101 
Agricultural  Sciences  Building:  "Genet- 
ics and  Sexual  Orientation,"  a  lecture 
presented  by  Angela  Patlahicci,  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institijte. 

—  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  pre-film  dis- 
cussion, 7:45  p.m.,  and  film,  8  p.m.,  104 
COB:  "Not  a  Love  Story,"  a  documen- 
tary focusing  on  pornography:  why  it 
exists,  what  forms  it  takes,  and  how  it 
affects  relationships  between  women 


—  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  noon  to  1 :30 
p.m.,  CWS  Resource  Room,  120  Boucke 
Building:  "Confronting  AIDS  in  Rural 
America,"  a  documentary  film  followed 
by  a  discussion  facilitated  by  Kimberlie 
A.  Kranich,  WPSX-TV  producer  and 
director.  This  documentary  examines 
attitudes  about  AIDS  in  State  College. 

—  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Gallery:  "En(gendering)  the  Efecourse  of 
Academic  Management  and  Leader- 
ship," a  lecture  presented  by  Estela  Ben- 
simon,  associate  professor  of  education 


—  Wednesday,  Nov.  30,  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  CWS  Resource  Room,  120  Boucke 
Building:  "Issues  of  Women  with  Dis- 
abilities," a  discussion  presented  by 
Maiy  T.  Franks,  Americans  wdth  Dis- 
abilities Act  coordinator,  and  other  dis- 
ability advocates. 

For  more  information,  contact  Cen- 
ter for  Women  Students  Director  Sabri- 
na  Chapman  at  863-2027. 
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Behrend  names  director  of  library 


Richard  L.  Hart,  former  SUNY  College  at  Fredorua  librar- 
ian, has  been  named  director  of  the  library  at  Perm  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 

Dr.  Hart  earned  an  M.S.  from  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Library  Science,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  also  holds  an 
M.A.  in  English  and  American  literature  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

He  has  held  positions,  including  collection  develop- 
ment/reference librarian,  team  leader  for  public  access, 
and  circulation  librarian.  His  publications  include  "Fund- 
ed and  Non-Funded  Research:  Characteristics  of  Author- 
ship and  Patterns  of  Collaboration  in  the  1986  Library  and 
hiformation  Science  Literature,"  which  appeared  in 
Library  and  Information  Science  Research.  He  also  was  one 


of  a  team  of  authors  of  Cof  ly- 
right  for  Educators  (Chau- 
tauqua BOCES,  1986). 

Dr.  Hart  will  oversee 
the  day-to-day  activities  as 
well  as  long  and  short 
range  planning  for  the 
Perm  State-Behrend  library. 
The  newly-constructed, 
100,000-squar^foot  library 
and  academic  building 
complex,  which  was  dedi- 
cated last  May,  is  the  col- 
lege's first  permanent 
library  site. 


continued  from  page  1 

Dr.  Thomas  also  noted  that  total  degrees 
awarded  {associate  through  doctorate)  in  1993-94 
were  13,038,  the  highest  since  1982-83.  The  number 
of  graduate  degrees  {master's,  doctoral  and  med- 
ical degrees)  conferred  in  1993-94  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  2,407.  Graduate  student  enrollment 
also  is  at  an  all-time  high  of  10,950,  c 
1.7  percent  for  1994-95. 


Richard  L.  Hart 


Partings 


Director  retires  after  22  years 

James  M.  Slick,  the  first  director  of  Penn  State's  Engi- 
neering Cooperative  Education  Program,  has  retired 
after  22  years  of  service. 

Since  its  inception  in  1985,  the  Engineering  Coopera- 
tive Education  Program  has 
grovm  to  one  of  the  largest 
m  the  nation.  Under  Dr. 
Shck's  direction,  it  placed 
engmeering  students  in 
salaned  training  petitions  at 
engmeering  companies 
nabonwide.  More  than  650 
co-op  students  are  employed 
each  year  with  business, 
goverranent  and  industry. 
These  students  are 
employed  by  more  than  250 
employers  in  28  states  and 
James  M.  Slick  several  foreign  countries. 


Computers 

continued  from  page  1 

available  coiarse  sections,  and 

—  check  the  status  of  loans  and  other  student 
financial  information. 

OASIS  also  provides  an  introduction  to  and 
overview  of  the  system,  and  allows  students  to  send 
suggestions  to  the  OASIS  developers.  In  the  future,  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  use  OASIS  to  register  for  and 
drop/add  classes  —  something  they  do  now  by  using 
a  touch-tone  phone  to  access  the  University  computer. 

The  system  was  designed  to  help  students  get  basic 
information  from  the  University  without  having  to 
make  a  personal  visit  to  admirustration  buildings  that 
generally  close  their  doors  at  5  p.m. 

"Our  main  goal  was  to  increase  students'  access  to 
certain  basic  infonmation  about  their  grades,  class 
schedules,  financial  aid  and  other  important  informa- 
tion," J.  James  Wager,  University  regish-ar,  said.  "We 
wanted  to  use  available  technology  to  make  this  irJor- 
mation  easier  to  obtain,  and  we  think  we're  doing 
that." 

Changing  local  address  information  requires  stu- 
dents to  use  individual  access  accounts  to  verify  their 
identify.  Previously,  sUidents  had  to  specifically 
request  access  accounts,  but  earlier  this  year  the  Uni- 
versify  began  automatically  assigning  accounts  to  each 
shjdent  at  all  campuses.  Besides  OASIS,  the  accounts 
allow  access  to  e-mail  and  the  totemet  system. 

OASIS  installations  are  next  planned  for  the  New 
Kensington,  Berks,  and  Hazleton  campuses;  the  York 
Campus  student  communify  building;  the  Fayette 
campus,  and  other  sites  that  have  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied. 


Prior  to  serving  as  the  director  of  the  Engineering 
Cooperative  Education  Program,  Dr.  Slick  was  the 
project  director  of  a  statewide  assessment  of  Coopera- 
tive Vocational  Education.  The  project  reports, 
authored  by  him,  are  recognized  as  being  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  expansion  of  cooperative  education  in  Perm- 
sylvania.  While  a  member  of  the  Vocational  Industri- 
al Education  faculfy.  Dr.  Slick  taught  several  courses  in 
the  area  of  cooperative  education. 

From  1976  to  1984,  Dr.  Slick  served  as  the  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Career  Development  and  Place 
ment  Center,  and  was  heavily  involved  in  research. 
He  developed  Penn  State's  Career  Resource  Center, 
presenting  career-related  information  with  a  career 
development  model.  He  also  developed,  and  for 
eight  years  supervised,  an  on-going  study,  "Post- 
Graduation  Activities  of  Penn  State  Graduates." 

His  retirement  plans  include  hunting,  fishing, 
golfing,  gardening,  traveling,  and  building  a  log 
home. 




^^^^^ 
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B 

Fall 
1994 

Fall 
1993 

Change 

University  Park 

3,687 

3,450 

237 

Erie,  The  Behrend 
Coilege 

614 

544 

70 

Commonwealth 
Campuses 

Total 

5,47,4 

5.274 

200 

9,775 

9,268 

507 

^B^^^^^l 

Fall 

Fall 

1994 

1993 

Change 

Native  American 

118 

111 

7 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

2,445 

2,301 

144 

African  American 

2,320 

2,195 

125 

Hispanic 

Total 

1,203 

1,065 

138 

6,086 

5,672 

414 

OASIS  was  developed  jointly  by  Penn  State,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Cornell 
Uruversity,  as  part  of  Project  Mandarin.  The  Mandarin 
team  is  developing  integrated  technology  that  v/ill  give 
computer  users  access  to  public  information,  scholarly 


information,  communications  systems  such  as  e-mail 
and  administrative  data  from  various  databases. 

—  Alan  Janesch 
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Terri  Brooks 

Rolling  with  the 

changes,  answering  the 

challenge 


"IT'S  GOING  TO  TAKE  SOME  TIME  BEFORE  WE  KNOW  WHO  WILL  WIN  THE 
RACE  TO  CONTROL  WHICH  CHANNELS  OF  INFORMATION  ...  ONLY  THEN  WILL 
WE  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  A  BETTER  SENSE  OF  WHETHER  WE  AS  A  FIELD  OF  COM- 
MUNICATIONS STUDY  HAVE  SUCCEEDED  OR  FAILED  THE  PUBLIC  ...." 


m         11 


I  Brooks,  dean  of  the  School  of  Communications. 


h: 


OW  DO  VOU  PREPARE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS STUDENTS  FOR  A  CAREER 
IN  MEDIA  BUFFETED  BY  THE  MOST  REVO- 
LUTIONARY CHANCES  SINCE  GUTENBERG 
STRUCK  THE  RRST  PAGES  OFF  HIS  PRESS? 

Thaf  s  the  challenge  School  of 
Communications  Dean  Terri  Brooks 
took  up  when  she  assumed  her  post 
more  than  two  years  ago.  And, 
when  she  uses  the  word  "challenge," 
she  emphasizes,  if  s  not  just  a 
euphemism  for  "problem." 

"We  are  living  in  a  dynamic, 
fluid  environment,  where  all  of  the 
old  assiunptions  about  how  the 
media  will  look  and  behave  have 
gone  out  the  window,"  Dean  Brooks 
says.  "The  media  have  different 
faces  and  different  definitions  now. 

"Our  students  will  enter  a  range 
of  communications  fields.  Some  of 
them  will  be  the  traditional  ones  we 
know,  but  many  of  them  are  still 
evolving  and  others  don't  even  exist. 
I  think  it's  an  exciting,  and  yes,  chal- 
lenging, time  for  communications 
educators." 

For  instance,  the  very  definition 
of  news  is  changing,  some  of  it  for 
the  worse,  Dean  Brooks  points  out, 
noting  the  development  of  what  has 
come  to  be  called  "infotainment", 
represented  by  such  tabloid  televi- 
sion shows  as  Inside  Story. 

She  is  particularly  critical  of  the 
blurring  of  the  line  between  respon- 
sible reporting  and  lowbrow  enter- 
tainment on  this  and  like  programs. 


citing  the  notorious  example  when 
an  NBC  news  crew  actually  faked 
pictures  of  an  exploding  GM  truck. 

"Such  incidents  only  help  to  fuel 
the  public  distrust  of  the  press, 
which  has  been  mounting  over  the 
past  decade,"  she  comments. 

The  public,  she  believes,  also  is 
beginrung  to  question  the  relevance 
of  the  press  to  their  daily  lives,  how 
well  the  information  flow  with 
which  they're  bombarded  helps 
them  to  function  in  a  democratic 
society. 

"Information  is  not  knowledge, 
and  irrelevant  information  leads  to 
stress  instead  of  wisdom,"  she  says. 

"Most  communications  profes- 
sionals had  assumed  that  the  explo- 
sion of  new  electronic  technologies 
would  produce  a  'mass  media'," 
Dean  Brooks  observes.  "Instead,  the 
development  of  a  500-channel  cable 
system  is  creating  a  'niche  media' 
aimed  at  more  and  more  narrowly- 
focused,  isolated  markets. 

"Cross-ownership  of  once  very 
separate  media  encourages  the  view 
that  newspapers  and  TV  news  pro- 
grams are  commodities  to  be  bought 
and  traded  and  further  undermines 
their  role  in  society.   For  me,  the  bot- 
tom-line responsibility  of  a  free  press 
is  to  create  and  nurture  an  informed 
public  capable  of  making  the  essen- 
tial decisions  democracy  requires.  If 
the  press  loses  that  function,  it  raises 
questions  about  its  rights  to  protec- 
tion under  the  First  Amendment." 


The  school  now  runs  a  First 
Amendment  Center  to  address  these 
kinds  of  issues,  and,  as  educators. 
Dean  Brooks  hopes  that  she  and  her 
colleagues  can  influence  a  genera- 
tion of  students  to  graduate  with  the 
desire  not  just  to  work  in  the  field  of 
communications  but  also  to  critically 
analyze  and  improve  it. 

To  this  end,  an  alumnus  of  Perm 
State,  George  Richards,  has 
endowed  with  $150,000  the  Bart 
Richards  Award  in  Media  Criticism 
to  encourage  critical  evaluation  of 
media  performance. 

The  incorporation  of  ethics  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  curriculum  is 
another  important  concern  for  Dean 
Brooks. 

"We  do  have  a  required  course 
in  ethics  for  our  journalism  majors," 
she  points  out.  "But  the  faculty  also 
try  to  raise  questions  about  ethical 
dilemmas  in  every  course  they  teach, 
whether  if  s  in  advertising,  broadcast 
and  cable  management,  media  histo- 
ry, law,  culture,  film  or  production. 
Media  professionals  make  ethical 
decisions  on  the  job  every  day  that 
impact  their  relationship  to  society." 
Drawing  on  her  own  experience. 
Dean  Hrooks  believes  that  commimi- 
cations  students  should  leave  Penn 
State  with  a  range  of  professional 
skiDs  and  a  broad  hberal  arts  educa- 
tion to  serve  them  in  a  rapidly 
changing  field. 

She  herself  has  enjoyed  several 
different  careers.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  she 
majored  in  journalism  and  French, 
she  spent  a  year  at  the  Universite 
d'Aix-en-Provence  and  completed  a 
master's  degree  in  liberal  arts  at  St. 
John's  College. 

She  was  a  reporter  and  colum- 
nist with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
has  published  hundreds  of  feature 
articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 


zines. She  is  also  the  author  of  three 
books.  Words'  Worth:  A  Handbook  on 
Writing  and  Selling  Nonfiction,  Women 
Can  Wail:  The  Pleasures  of  Motherhood 
After  30,  and  Bittersweet:  Surviving 
and  Growing  from  Loneliness. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  New 
York  University,  serving  as  chairper- 
son and  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. 

"Penn  State's  School  of  Commu- 
nications v«ll  celebrate  its  tenth 
birthday  next  year,"  she  notes,  "and 
I  think  of  us  as  having  finished  oiu- 
period  of  adolescence  and  moving 
into  maturity. 

"One  of  our  major  emphases 
during  the  next  few  years  wtII  be  to 
increase  the  size  of  our  graduate 
program,  and  toward  this  end  we 
have  through  the  University's  Futiu-e 
Committee  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  assistantships  from  14  to 
31." 

Minority  students  comprise 
about  11  percent  of  the  school's 
1,700-member  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body,  a  number  that  Dean 
Brooks  hopes  to  see  increased.  With 
the  aid  of  a  $100,000  gift  from  the 
Knight  Foundation,  a  diversity 
scholarship  has  been  endowed  for 
students  in  the  jounialism  major. 

Other  important  initiatives  for 
the  school  include  the  establishment 
of  an  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
broadcast-cable  management,  the 
first  such  major  in  the  nation;  a  mas- 
ter's degree  program  in  telecommu- 
nications studies;  and  the  Catalyst 
Center  for  Information  Technologies. 

The  center,  according  to  Dean 
Brooks,  helps  provide  links  between 
academic  units  at  Penn  State  and 
between  the  academy  and  the  com- 
munications industry.  Under  its 

See  "Brooks"  on  page  10 
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Author  and  scholar  to  discuss 
happiness  Nov.  4  at  Scanticon 

Internationally  renowned  author,  scholar,  and  speak- 
er Mihalyi  Csikszentmihalyi,  will  share  his  theories 
about  happiness  and  creativity  Friday,  Nov.  4,  at  the 
Perm  State  Scanticon  Conference  Center  HoteL 

As  part  of  his  presentations.  Dr.  Csikszentmiha- 
lyi will  discuss  his  theory  of  flow  and  its  relation- 
ship to  human  happiness  and  creativity.  Recognized 
for  his  research  into  these  areas,  he  says  people  are 
truly  happy  when  actively  involved  in  difficult 
enterprises  —  experiences  that  stretch  an  individu- 
al's physical  or  mental  abilities. 

Dr.  Csikszentmihalyi,  professor  of  human 
development  and  education  at  the  Uruvereity  of 
Chicago,  is  the  author  of  Ploio-The  Psychology  of 
Optima]  Experience  and  The  Evolving  Self-A  PsycMo-      Mihalyi  Csikszentmihalyi 
gyfor  the  Tfiird  Milletwiwn.  Other  works  include 
Beyond  Boredmn  and  Ayixiety,  The  Creative  Vision,  Vie 

Meaning  of  Things,  Being  Adolescent,  and  Television  and  tlie  Quality  of  Life.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  die  National  Academy  of  Education  and  the  Academy  of  Leisure  Sciences. 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration  and  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development,  "Optimal  Experience:  Studies  of  Human  Happi- 
ness and  Creativity,"  is  free  and  open  to  the  public  All  events  will  be  held  in  Presi- 
dents Hall  n,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Free  bus  service  to  eind  from  the  Penn  State  Scanticon  is  available  before  and  after 
each  session.  Buses  for  the  morning  session  will  depart  fixim  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Business  Administration  Building  at  9:50  and  10:10  a-m.  and  return  following  the  ses- 
sion at  noon.  Buses  for  the  afternoon  session  will  depart  from  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Business  Administration  Building  at  2:30  and  2:45  p.m.  and  return  following  the  ses- 
sion at  4:30  p.m. 

For  more  infonmation,  contact  Georgia  Abbey,  senior  conference  planner,  at  (814) 
863-5140. 

Professor  to  speak  about  the  Holocaust 


Julius  S.  Held,  professor  emeritus  of  art 
history  at  Barnard  College  and  Colum- 
bia University,  will  speak  on  "The  Holo- 
caust from  a  Distance"  at  3:30  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Nov.  4,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of 
Art  lecture  hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  A  reception  will  be  held  fol- 
lowing the  lecture  in  102  Weaver  Build- 
ing. 

The  presentation  is  part  of  the  1994- 
95  Jewish  Studies  Lecture  Series  titled 
"The  Holocaust:  Historical  Fact  and  His- 
torical Memory." 

In  1933,  Julius  Held,  having  recentiy 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  was  fired  from  his  position  at 
the  Berlin  Museums  because  he  was  a 
Jew.  In  1988,  he  dedicated  a  memorial  to 
the  Jews  of  his  hometovm  —  Mosbach, 


Germany  —  who  had  died  in  the  Holo- 
caust. The  memorial,  erected  though  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Held,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Mosbach  synagogue. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished art  historiai\s  in  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Held  has  written  defining 
works^n  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  and  Anthony  van  Dyck.  He 
has  been  honored  by  membership  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Pfalzgraf  Otto  award,  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  conferred  by  the 
King  of  Belgium,  and  numerous  hon- 
orary doctorates. 

The  lecture  series  is  sponsored  by  the 
Jewish  Studies  Program,  an  RGSO  grant 
from  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 


Chilly  climate  for  women  is  topic  Nov.  1 


The  Women  In  the  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering (WISE)  Institute  is  sponsoring  a 
lecture  by  Bemice  Sandler,  senior  schol- 
ar in  residence  at  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  in  Education  (N  AWE),  at 
4  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  in  108  Wartik 
Laboratory  at  University  Park.  Dr.  San- 
dler's lecture,  "Chilly  Climate  Issues  for 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineering,"  is 
the  first  in  the  WISE  Lecture  Series.  It  is 
open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

Dr.  Sandler  is  well-known  for  her 
expertise  in  understanding  subtle  barri- 
ers for  women  in  academia.  She  focuses 


on  chilly  climates  for  women  adminis- 
trators, faculty  and  students. 

In  addition  to  her  lecture.  Dr.  Sandler 
will  be  giving  two  workshops: 

•  Chilly  Classroom  Climate  for  under- 
graduates, graduate  students  and  facul- 
ty, 10-11  a.m.,  HUB  Gallery  Lounge. 

•  Chilly  Workplace  Clim^e  for  admin- 
istrators, faculty  and  staff,  1:30  to  2:30 
p.m.,  HUB  Gallery  Lounge. 

People  interested  in  attending  the 
workshop  should  call  the  WISE  histitute 
at  865-3342  before  Nov.  1. 


Independent  study  conference  set  for  Nov.  3-5 


The  second  annual  conference  and  work- 
shop of  the  American  Association  for 
Collegiate  Independent  Study  (AACIS) 
wiU  be  held  Nov.  3-5  at  the  Penn  State 
Scanticon  Conference  Center  Hotel. 
Theme  of  the  conference,  co-sponsored 
by  Penn  State  and  Thomas  Edison  State 
College,  is  "Networking  +  Sharing  = 
Growth  +  Development." 

Gary  E.  Miller,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  distance  education.  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education,  will  present  the 
keynote  address  on  'The  Changing  Con- 
text of  Independent  Study  within  Dis- 
tance Education." 

Other  conference  activities  include 
concurrent  sessions  on  three  tracks: 
administration,  student  services  and  cur- 
riculum development;  a  tour  of  the 
Department  of  Distance  Education's 


facilities,  including  a  demonstration  of 
interactive  compressed  video  equip- 
ment, the  interactive  teleconference/stu- 
dio classroom  in  Studio  C  Mitchell  Build- 
ing, and  innovative  computer 
applications;  roundtable  discussions;  a 
business  meeting,  and  a  reception. 

AACIS  got  its  start  in  Miruieapolis  in 
May  1993.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  pro- 
fessional development,  foster  improved 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  inde- 
pendent study  within  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  and  disseminate  perti- 
nent research  to  members. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Jearme  A.  McGrath,  assistant  director  for 
Contact  Programs,  Department  of  Dis- 
tance Education:  phone  (814)  863-8306, 
fax  865-3290,  t^mail  JWM9@cde,psu.edu. 


Scholars'  forum  to  look  at  faculty  rewards 


The  pubHc  is  invited  to  hear  the  latest 
research  on  faculty  reward  structures 
during  the  seventh  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education  (C&DE)  Scholars' 
Forum  at  9  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  in 
the  Alumni  Lounge  of  the  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  at  University  Park. 

James  S.  Fairweather,  associate 
professor  of  higher  education  and 
senior  research  associate  in  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  will 
discuss  "Faculty  Reward  Structures: 
The  Relative  Value  of  Teaching, 
Research  and  PubUc  Service." 

An  internationally  recognized 
scholar  on  university  partnerships,  fac- 


ulty rewards  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  the  physically  challenged.  Dr. 
Fairweather  will  present  findings  from 
his  research  on  4,000  faculty  members. 
He  will  focus  on  faculty  compensation 
and  explore  its  relationship  to  public 
service,  teaching  and  research. 

Dr.  Fairweather's  lecture  is  one  in  a 
series  of  forums  designed  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  University  faculty  and 
staff  members  to  present  research- 
based  information  relating  to  an  aspect 
of  continuing  education,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  long-term  discussion  and 
interaction. 


Peace,  media  and  technology  talk  on  Nov.  8 


Ada  Aharoni,  visiting  professor  in  the 
Science  Technology  and  Society  Pro- 
gram will  speak  on  'Teace,  Media,  and 
Technology"  at  9:45  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Nov.  8,  in  Room  115  Electrical  Engi- 
neering West  on  the  University  Park. 

The  STS  Program  Seminar  is  spon- 
sored by  Hillel  and  the  Women's  Stud- 
ies Program. 

Dr.  Aharoni,  renowned  interna- 
tional peace  studies  researcher,  is  the 
author  of  21  books,  the  latest  of  which 


is  the  novel.  From  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan. 
Dr.  Aharoni,  who  in  1991,  was  elected 
president  of  the  XIII  World  Congress  of 
Poets,  is  the  founder  and  president  of 
PAVE,  the  International  Friends  of  Lit- 
erature Association. 

The  basic  premise  of  PAVE  is  to 
achieve  world  peace  by  the  year  2000 
and  to  have  war  outlawed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  "Through  Uterature  pro- 
moting freedom,  our  quaUty  of  life  can 
be  enriched,"  Dr.  Aharoni  says. 


Annual  Italian  letters  talk  to  focus  on  Dante 


The  Department  of  Spanish,  Italian 
and  Portuguese  will  present  the  annu- 
al Josephine  J.  Rhea  Lecture  on  Italian 
Letters  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  3, 
in  Room  112  Walker  Building  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Amilcare  lannucci,  professor  of 
Italian  and  director  of  the  Department 
of  Italian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  will  speak  on  "Dante's 
Encounter  with  the  Great  Poets  of 
Antiquity"  (Zm/otio  4:64-105). 

l>.  lannucci  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  Dante,  Forma  ed  evento  nella  Divina 
Commedia,  and  of  numerous  essays 
and  articles  on  various  aspects  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Italian  lit- 
erature. The  editor  of  Dfl«feTw/fly  and 
co-editor  of  three  other  volumes, 
McLnhan  e  la  melamorfosi  deU'uomo, 


Petrarch's  Triumphs:  Allegory  and  Spec- 
tacle, and  Saturn  from  Antiquity  to  the 
Renaissance,  he  has  just  completed  a 
long  essay  on  the  influence  of  IfaUan 
Uterahire  abroad  in  the  20th  century. 

Dr.  lannucci  currently  is  involved 
in  an  exhaustive  study,  with  the  aid  of 
computer  technology,  of  Dante's  bibli- 
cal references  (direct  and  allusive)  in 
the  Divine  Comedy,  as  well  as  a  book 
on  Infertio  4.  The  recipient  of  various 
research  grants  and  fellowships,  he  is 
the  co-founder  of  Quaderni  d' italianisti- 
ca  (thejoumal  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Italian  Stiidies).  At  the  University  of 
Toronto,  he  holds  cross-appointments 
to  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  and 
the  Centi-e  for  Comparative  Literature. 
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Museum  grant 

To  kick  off  its  '94-'95  season  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  has  been 
awarded  a  $50,000  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
The  grant  will  help  to  support  the 
exhibition,  "Medieval  Art  in  Ameri- 
ca: Patterns  of  Collecting  1800-1940," 
scheduled  to  open  in  January  1996 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  exhibition  will  tour  nationally 
after  its  initial  showing  at  the 
Palmer- 
Elizabeth  Smith,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  art  history,  will  be  the  guest 
curator  for  the  exhibition  which  is 
the  first  to  trace  the  history  of  col- 
lecting western  medieval  art  in 
America  by  individuals  and  institu- 
tions from  1800  until  the  beginnings 
of  World  War  n. 

'This  NEA  grant,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  museimi,  under- 
scores the  significant  recognition 
that  the  Palmer  brings  to  the  arts  at 
Perm  State  and  to  the  communities 
of  Central  Pennsylvania,"  Neil 
Porterfield,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture,  said. 

Fall  concert 

The  Penn  State  Per- 
cussion Ensembles 
I  and  n,  under  the 
direction  of  Dan  C. 
Armstrong,  associate 
professor  of  percussion, 
and  Jason  Gianni, 
graduate  teaching 
assistant,  will  give  their 
annual  fall  concert  at  8  p.m.  Mon- 
day, Oct.  31,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Redtal  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  concert  will  feature  a  guest 
conducting  appearance  by  Maesh-o 
Frederick  Morden,  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  Altoona  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  He  will  conduct 
an  arrangement  of  Berlioz'  "March 
to  the  Scaffold"  as  part  of  the  Percus- 
sion Ensemble's  traditional  tribute  to 
Halloween.  Also  featured  will  be  a 
performance  of  "lonisation"  by 
Varese.  The  work  includes  the  use 
of  piano,  played  by  faculty  pianist 
Cecilia  Dunoyer. 

Douglas  Stephens,  senior  in 
music  education,  will  conduct  the 
ensemble  in  a  performance  of  "Bick- 
sa"  by  Thom  Hasenpflug.  Jason 
Gianni  will  lead  Percussion  Ensem- 
ble II  in  performances  of  "Extiemes" 
by  David  Mancim  and  "Slapshift" 
for  six  conga  drums  by  J.S.  Smith. 
Rounding  out  the  program  will  be 


performances  of  "Gainsborough"  by 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  percus- 
sionist Tom  Gauger,  and  "El  Cum- 
banchero"  arranged  by  Phil  Faini, 
dean  of  music  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Concert  Choir 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  under 
the  direction  of  Douglas  Miller, 
professor  of  music,  will  perform  in 
concert  at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  3,  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisen- 
hower Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  20-minute  con- 
cert is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch 
series  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish, 

Repertoire  for  the  concert  will 
include  selections  from  German, 
Austrian,  and  Swiss  choral  litera- 
ture. The  Concert  Choir  v^all  tour 
these  countries  as  part  of  their 
European  tour  in  May  1995. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy 
and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after 
the  performance.  Coffee  and  tea 
wall  be  provided.  The  concert  is 
free  to  the  public. 

Drawing  exhibit 

The  Architectural  Engineering  Stu- 
dent C)rawing  Exhibit  is  on  display 
through  Friday,  Nov.  4,  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery  of  the  Engi- 
neering Unit  Building  "C"  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  exhibit  is  arranged  by  the 
fourth  year  design  analysis  studio 
under  the  instruction  of  Richard 
Alden,  assistant  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, and  Pier  Bandini,  associate 
professor  of  architecture, 

Hurtz  recital 

Tim  Hurtz,  assistant  professor  of 
oboe  in  the  School  of  Music,  will 
perform  a  recital  titled  "Music  for 
Oboe  and  Strings"  at  8  p,m.  Friday, 
Nov.  4,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

"Hie  program  will  include  two 
works  for  oboe  and  strings;  Quartet 
in  F  major,  K,370  for  oboe,  violin 
and  violoncello  by  W,A.  Mozart 
and  Quintet  for  oboe,  two  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello  by  Arthur 
Bliss,   Performing  with  Mr.  Hurtz 
will  be  School  of  Music  faculty 
members  James  Lyon,  violin;  Don- 
ald Hopkins,  viola;  and  Kim  Cook, 


violoncello.  They  will  be  joined  by 
Ruth  Monson,  second  violinist  for 
the  Bliss  Quintet. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public, 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature,  Arthur  Gold- 
schmidt,  professor  of  history,  intro- 
duces host  Leonard  Rubinstein  to 
Muhammad  Farid  and  his  political 
endeavors  as  leader  of  the  Egyptian 
nationahsts  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Discussing  his  edition  and  b:ans- 
lation  of  Farid's  memoirs,  E)r.  Gold- 
schmidt  exposes  the  struggles  that  lay 
within  the  hearts  of  the  nationalist 
leaders,  their  allies,  and  their  oppres- 
sors. Dr.  Goldschmidt  says, 
"Although  Farid — possibly  because 
he  was  in  exile,  and  he  was  lonely, 
and  he  didn't  have  enough  to  eat, 
and  he  suffered  a  great  deal  for  his 
countiy — may  have  developed  some 
delusions,  there's  a  surprising  basis  of 
truth  to  the  accusations  tiiat  he  makes 
against  his  fellow  nationalists  and 
against  other  people  in  Egypt." 

Dr.  Goldschmidt  explains  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  that  sur- 
round even  the  most  powerful  lead- 
Odyssey  Through  Literahore  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continu- 
ing education  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature.  It 
airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU, 
91.5  FM, 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Cen- 
ter is  offering  several  public  pro- 
grams in  November: 

— "Junior  Nature  Explorers," 
12:30  to  2:00  p.m.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  Nov.  Sand  10.  Designed 
for  3-  and  4~year  olds  and  their  par- 
ents, this  program  includes  stories, 
songs,  and  hands-on  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  natural  world. 

— "Teambuilding  for  Two,"  1  to 
5  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  13.  Designed 
to  provide  couples  with  communica- 
tion and  problem-solving  skills.  Par- 
ticipants should  wear  comfortable 
outdoor  clothing  and  come  prepared 
to  be  active. 

—"Walk  When  the  Moon  is 
Full,"  7  to  8:30  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18, 
Activities  include  folk  tales  about  the 
moon  as  well  as  a  moonlit  walk  in 
the  woods. 

—"Owl  Prowl,"  7  to  9  p.m,  Sat- 
urday, Nov,  19.  A  slide  show  and 
an  up-close  look  at  some  Uve  owls 
will  be  followed  by  a  walk  in  the 
woods  to  look  and  call  for  owls. 

In  addition,  Horatio's  —  the  gift 
shop  and  bookstore  at  the  environ- 
mental center  —  will  hold  an  open 
house  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Nov.  25  and  26. 
Refreshments  will  be  served,  and 
Shaver's  Creek  members  will  receive 
a  25  percent  discount  on  all  chil- 
dren's books,  field  guides,  bird  feed- 
ers, stationery,  and  other  gift  items. 

Fee  information  and  registration 
for  program^  is  available  by  calling 
Shaver's  Creek  at  (814)  865-2000  or 
(814)667-3424.  Interested  persons 
also  can  call  either  number  to  receive 
a  free  copy  of  Shaver's  Creek's  sea- 


James  B.  Anderson,  professor  of 
chemistry,  presented  the  plenary  lec- 
ture tided  "Max  Bodenstein  and  the 
Hydrogen-Iodine  Reactions:  One 
Hundred  Years  Later"  at  a  sympo- 
sium of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Hei- 
delberg, Germany,  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  Max  Bodenstein's  land- 
mark experiments  in  chemical  kinet- 
ics and  molecular  dyriamics.  He  also 
presented  lectures  on  die  Quantum 
Monte  Carlo  statistical  technique  and 
on  the  rare  event  approach  to  molec- 
ular dynamics  in  Germany  at  the 
University  of  Kaiserslautem,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen,  the  University 
of  Karlsruhe,  and  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin;  in  Switzerland,  at  the 
Eidgenossische  Technische 
Hochschule  (ETH),  and  in  Sweden  at 
the  University  of  Stockholm. 

Abhay  Ashlekar,  holder  of  the  Eberly 
Family  Chair  in  Physics  and  director 
of  the  Center  for  Gravitational  Physics 
and  Geometry,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
Committee  of  Visitors.  The  commit- 
tee examines  the  peer-review  system 
in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences Directorate  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  every  three  years. 

Elizabeth  Garber,  assistant  professor 
of  art  education,  has  received  the 
Marantz  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  from  Ohio  State  University, 

Bclte  J.  Kauffman,  assistant  professor 
of  communications,  presented  the 
paper,  "Media  Realities;  Childrens' 
Interpretations  of  News  and  Advertis- 
ing Images,"  at  the  annual  confierence 
of  the  International  Commimication 
Association  in  Sydney,  Australia 

Freya  Qually,  art  instructor  at  the 
Perm  State  Mont  Alto  Campus, 
received  the  Robert  Fuller  Award  for 
Painting  firom  the  Harrisburg  Art 
Association  for  first  prize  in  oils  in  the 
association's  fall  1993  exhibit. 

Rustum  Roy,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
the  solid  state,  was  the  lead-off  speak- 
er at  the  Materials  to  Marke^lace 
Symposium  at  the  University  of  Sur- 
rey, Guildford,  England.  The  sympo- 
sium attracted  200  of  the  leading  mate- 
rials scientists  of  Britain  and  Europe. 

Peter  D.  Usher,  professor  of  asti-ono- 
my  and  astrophysics,  presented  an 
invited  paper  titied  "Hermeneutic 
Dilemmas  in  Asti^nomy"  at  an  inter- 
disciplinary conference  on  Inspiration 
in  Astronomical  Phenomena  held  at 
Villa  Mondo  Migliore,  Rocca  di  Papa, 
Italy,  and  sponsored  by  Specola  Vati- 
cana  (the  Vatican  Observatory). 

Paul  S.  Weiss,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  gave  two  invited  lectures 
titled  "Understanding  and  Extending 
Imaging  and  Spech-oscopy  with  the 
Scanning  Tunneling  Microscope"  and 
"Natural  and  Man-Made  Nanometer 
Scale  Structijres"  at  the  Swedish 
National  Summer  School  in  Materials 
Science  in  Hindis,  Sweden. 


University  Park  Calendar 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  October  27 

■  Gallery  Talk,  noon,  Christofters  Lobby, 

Palmer  Museum.  Mary  Linda  on  "Views  of 

Ancient  Penj." 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Chapel.  The  Penn  Stale  Mallet  Ensemble. 
Child  Care  Program  Services,  6:30  p.m.,  Nit- 

tany  Lion  Inn.  Workshop  titled  Including 

Young  Children  with  Disabilities  in  Child 

Care  Programs."  To  register  call  Janine  at 

865-5886. 
Shaver's  Creek.  7  p.m.  Volunteers  needed  to 

help  carve  pumpkins  for  the  Halloween 

trail. 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  7:30  p.m., 

112  Walker  BIdg.  Amilcare  lannucci  on 

"Dante's  Encounter  with  the  Great  Poets  of 

Antiquity." 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  John 

Daniel,  tnjmpet. 

■  Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Upcon  Auditori- 

um. The  Renaissance  trom  Milan  to 
Venice:  Discoveries  in  the  15th  and  16th 
Century  Art  of  Northem  Italy."  David 
Rosand  on  The  Spirits  in  the  Bnjsh." 

Friday,  October  28 

Employee  Benefits.  8  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Benefits 
Open  House,  101  Kem. 

Gallery  Talk,  2:45  p.m..  Christotfers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Classicism,  Imperialism,  and  Paganism: 
Ancient  Art  at  the  Palmer." . 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m.,  319 

Walker  BIdg.  Wilson  J.  Moses  on  "W.E.B. 
Dubois  Looks  at  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Homecoming  Parade,  5:30  p.m.,  College 
Avenue. 

Homecoming  Candlelight  Vigil,  7:30  p.m.,  Old 
Main  steps. 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  8  p.m., 
Playhouse  Theatre.  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath."  Through  Nov.  5.  Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255. 

Shaver's  Creek  -  The  Haunted  Forest  Trail. 
Through  Oct.  30.  Tldtets  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance,  call  863-2000. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arls,  8  p.m.  Schwab 
Auditorium.  Eugenia  Zukennan,  flute,  and 
Anthony  Newman,  harpsichord.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Homecoming  "Guard  the  Lion,"  10  p.m.,  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Shrine. 

Saturday,  October  29 

Home  Football  Saturday  Lecture  Series,  9 
a.m..  Alumni  Fireside  Lounge,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  "Huddle  with  the  Faculty." 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christotfers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on 
"American  Painting  at  the  Palmer." 

Shaver's  Creek  -  Children's  Magical  Trail. 
Through  Oct.  30.  Tickets  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance,  call  863-2000. 

School  of  Music,  9  p.m..  Schwab  Auditorium. 
Penn  State  Glee  Club  Homecoming  Con- 
cert. Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  October  30 

Daylight  Savings  Ends 

Tour  de  Penn  State  Fun  Hun,  9  a.m..  Rec  Hall 
Periling  Lot.  Contact  IFC  Homecoming  at 
212  HUB  to  register. 

Old  Main  Bell  Tower  Open  House,  10  a.m.-2 
p.m. 

Monday,  October  31 

Benefit  Open  House,  8  a.m.-4:30  p.m..  Nittany 
Lion  inn  Ballroom. 

Comparative  Literature,  12:15  p.m.,  101  Kem. 
Speaker,  Wendell  Harris. 

PSEOP  kickoff  luncheon,  noon,  221  Technolo- 


Towers  and  Don  Cullen  on 
"Publishing  in  Academic 
Joumals," 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101 
Osmond  Lab,  Samuel  J. 
Williamson  on  "Magnetic 
Source  Imaging  (MSI)  as  a 
Probe  of  Cognitive  Functions 
of  the  Human  Brain." 

Friday,  October  28 

Entomology,  11  a.m.,  101  ASI 
BIdg.  Lany  Ellsworth  on 
"1995  Farm  Bill:  How  Will  It 
Affect  Production  Agricullure 
As  We  Know  It?" 

Economics.  9  a.m.,  260  Willard. 
Anne  O,  Knjeger  on  "Com- 
plexity as  an  Economic  Phe- 


Sounds  of  Dixie 

Zach  Smith,  of  the  Dixie  Power  Trio,  plays  the  cornet  in  a  performance  in  the  HUB  Fishbowl  as  part  of 
the  HUB  "Distinctive  Styles"  concert  series  at  University  Park.  This  photo  was  taken  by  Michelle  Single- 
ton, a  student  in  Photojournalism  COMM  269. 


gy  Center  BIdg.  Tour  of  Research  Park  at 
1  p.m.  For  reservations,  call  865-6393. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Percussion  Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  NovemtKr  1 

WISEInstftute,  4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Lab.  Ber- 
nice  Sandler  on  "Chilly  Climate  Issues  for 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineering." 

InnerVisions,  7  p.m..  Conference  Room,  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center,  f^lm:  "Origins." 

Values  in  the  Community,  7:30  p.m.,  101  Kem 
Graduate  Commons.  Michael  Blackwell  on 
"An  African-American  Church  Perspective 
on  Gay/Lesbian/Bisexual  (and  transgender 
Lifestyles). 

Wednesday,  November  2 

Center  for  Women  Students,  7:30  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  Sexual  Assault  Aware- 
ness/Prevention Series  Event:  Film/Dis- 
cussion "Breaking  Silence." 

Thursday,  November  3 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education  Scholars' 
Forum.  9  a.m..  Alumni  Lounge,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  James  S.  Fainfl/eather  on  "Facul- 
ty Reward  Structures:  The  Relative  Value 
ot  Teaching,  Research  and  Public  Ser- 

Instnjctional  Development  Program,  1 1 :45 
a.m..  106  ASI  BIdg.  Larry  Spence  on 
"Active  and  Collaborative  Learning."  To 
register,  call  863-2599. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir. 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Classroom 
BIdg.  Registration  not  required. 

Libri,  7  p.m.,  WPSU,  91.5  FM.  Interview  with 
Professors  William  J.  Duiker  and  Jackson 
J.  Spielvogel,  authors  of  World  History,  a 
new  college  textbook. 

ConTEXTs,  7:30  p.m.,  WPSU.  91 .5  FM.  Host 
Travis  DiNicola  inten/iews  Beatriz  Colomi- 
na.  author  of  Privacy  &  Publicity:  Modem 
Architecture  as  Mass  Media  (MIT). 

Friday,  November  4 

Jewish  Studies  Program,  3:30  p.m.,  Lecture 
Hall,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  Julius  S. 
Held  on  The  Holocaust  from  a  Distance." 


Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  Alan  M.  MacEachren  on  "Scientific 
Visualization:  Should  We  Believe  What 
We  See?- 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  The  Secret  Garden." 
Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tim 
Hurtz.  oboe. 

Saturday,  November  S 

Rim:  "Plunderl,"  1  p.m..  Palmer  Upcon  Audi- 

■  Film:  'The  Ancient  Peaivian;  Cuzco...ln  the 

Valley  of  the  Incas,"  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Upcon 

Auditorium. 
Sunday,  November  6 
School  of  Music,  4  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 

State  University  Choir.  Tid<ets  required. 

call  865-0431. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Moming  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri..  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition."  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fn.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Uterature  with  S,  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds..  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Uving  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  v^th  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
■Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  October  27 

Ceramic  Science,  1 1  a.m.  301  Steidle.  Grego- 
ry S,  Corman  on  Toughened  Silcomp 
Composites  tor  Gas  Turbine  Applications." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 1 1 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Thomas 
Thieman  on  "Constructive  Quantum  Gauge 
Field  Theory." 

Uberal  Arts,  1:30  p.m..  124  Sparks.  Brian 


Monday,  October  31 

Sociology  and  Psychology,  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  National  Sym- 
posium lo  examine  the  way 
in  which  family-school  rela- 
tions influence  educational 
outcomes  at  Penn  State.  To 
register,  call  863-1744. 
Center  (or  Gravitational  Physics 
and  Geometry,  3:30  p.m., 
113  Osmond  Lab.  Michael 
Ryan  on  "Cosmological 
"Ground  Stale"  Wave  Func- 
tions in  Gravity  and  Electro- 
magnetism." 
Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  lab. 
Andre  Emmannel  on  "Vortices  in  Superfluid 

Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  1 1 0  Wartik  Lab. 

Michael  English  on  "Silicon  Effects  on 

Plant-Fungal  Interactions.' 
Tuesday,  November  1 

Chemical  Engineering,  3  p.m.,  140  Fenske 
Lab,  Phillip  E.  Slebbins  on  "An  Oblique 
Look  at  Political  Correctness:  The  Prob- 
lem of  Hate  Speech," 

Chemistry,  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  L^.  Kent 
R,  Wilson  on  "Controlling  the  Future  of 
Matter." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m.,  209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Pat  Elmer  on 
"Nutrition  and  Cancer  Prevention:  Was 
Your  Mother  Right  About  Eating  Your  Veg- 
etables?" 

Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences,  4  p.m., 
26  Hosier  BIdg.  Speaker,  Mary  Lou 
Zoback, 

Wednesday,  November  2 

Gerontology,  noon,  101  H&HD  Bdlg.  East. 
John  Cananaugh  on  "Stress  and  Coping 
Among  Family  Caregivers." 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 2  p.m.,  327  Beam  BAB.  Ingolf  Stahl 
on  Testing  the  Validity  of  Game  Theoreti- 
cal Rationality  Experiments  on  Three  Two- 
Person  Games." 

Thursday,  November  3 

Ceramic  Science.  1 1  a.m..  301  Steidle.  Mert 
Flemings  on  "New  Directions  for  Materials 
Research  and  Education." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 1 1 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Fernando 
Barbero  on  "Ashtekar  Variables;  New 
Results  from  Old  Ideas." 

Physds.  3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab.  Edward 
Hinds  on  "Experiments  on  an  Atom  in  a 
l^icfon  Size  Cavity." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Joseph  M.  Scandura  on 
The  New  CASE  (Cognitive  Approach  to 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  8 


October  27  -  November  6 


October  27, 1994 


News  in  Brief 


Office  move 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Sentencing 
has  been  relocated  back  to  University  Park 
Campus,  in  Pine  Cottage  and  on  the  second 
floor  of  Spruce  Cottage. 

The  commission  staff  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing personnel:  John  H.  Kramer,  Cynthia 
A.  Kempinen,  R.  Blake  Weiler,  Mark  H. 
Bergstrom,  Carol  A.  Zeiss,  Cindy  J.  Rockey, 
Pamela  K.  Graton,  Jodeen  M.  Hobbs,  Paula 
M.  Brown,  Carrie  L.  Peters,  Scott  Schumach- 
er, S.  Bradley  Mope,  Cathy  W.  Diltman, 
Melissa  D.  Felton.  The  telephone  number 
remains  the  same  at  814-863-2797.  The  mail- 
ing address  is  Pine  Cottage. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Sen- 
tencing was  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1978  to  deal  with  problems  of  sentencing 
disparity.  To  accomplish  this,  the  commission 
was  given  the  responsibility  to  develop  sen- 
tencing guidelines  which  must  be  considered 
by  all  judges  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of  these  guidelines. 

PSEOP  kickoff  luncheon 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  Educational  Office 
Professionals  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  kickoff 
luncheon  at  noon  Monday,  Oct.  31,  in  the 
Penn  State  Research  Park- 
Lunch  will  be  at  noon  in  the  conference 
room,  221  Technology  Center  Building,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  of  the  Research  Park  at  1  p.m. 
Cost  for  the  luncheon  is  $6.  Non-members  are 
welcome.  For  reservations  or  further  infor- 
mation call  Anne  Cavanaugh  at  865-6393  or 
email  to  amcl@psuadmin. 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Profession- 
als is  a  professional  organization  whose  mem- 
bership consists  of  faculty,  staff,  staff  non- 
exempt  and  technical  services.  The  Penn  State 
chapter  is  affiliated  with  the  Permsylvania 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  and 


Calendar 
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Software  Engineering):  Methodology  and  the 

Fiexsys  System." 
Electrical  Engineenng,  4  p.m.,  123  EE  East.  Harry  Bell 

on  "Leadership  Roles  in  Large  Corporations." 
Friday,  November  4 
Entomology,  11  a.m..  101  ASI  BIdg.  Allan  Rosenfeld 

on  The  Environmentalists'  Viewpoint." 
Condensed  Matter,  1:15  p.m.  339  Davey  Lab.  Andrew 

Minis,  speaker. 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday.  Octot>er  27 

Psychological  Violence  and  Gender  Role  Conflict.  85 
attendees.  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  28. 

16th  Annual  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Confer- 
ence, 100  attendees,  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  Oct.  28, 

Stale,  Urtjan,  &  Community  Forestry,  200  attendees, 
Days  Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Oct.  28. 

Friday,  Octot)er  28 

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies.  70  attendees, 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  Oct.  30 

Sunday,  October  30 

Pennsylvania  Junior  Science  and  Humanities.  130 
attendees.  Days  Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Nov  1. 

National  Symposium  on  Family-Sctiool  Link,  120  atten- 
dees. The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Holiday  Inn  Penn  State. 
Through  Nov.  1 . 

Conrail  Management  Program,  35  attendees,  Nittany 
Lkin  Inn.  Through  Nov.  11. 

MoFKlay,  October  31 

M^iufacturing  Strategy  and  Technotogy  Program,  30 
attendees,  Nrttany  Uon  Inn.  Through  Nov.  10. 

Tuesday,  Novemt>er  1 


The  National  Association  of  Educational 
Office  Personnel. 

Nominees  sought 

The  Penn  State  Council  for  the  Prevention  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  is 
requesting  help  in  identifying  and  rewarding 
those  who  are  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion towards  the  prevention  of  alcohol,  tobac- 
co, and  other  drug  abuse.  Purpose  of  this 
award  is  to  recognize  and  reward  University 
faculty,  staff,  student  organizations,  individ- 
ual students,  and  local  community  members 
for  their  contributions. 

Criteria  include  dedication  to  the  preven- 
tion of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drug  abuse 
for  faculty,  staff  and  students  demonstrated 
by  innovation,  enthusiasm  and  leadership 
beyond  the  expectations  of  their  organization 
or  position.  AH  University  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dent organizations,  individual  students  and 
members  of  the  local  community  are  eligible. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  by  Dec.  10  to 
the  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Other  Drug  Abuse,  237  Ritenour 
Building,  University  Park.  To  request  nomi- 
nation forms,  please  contact  Ann  HoUendon- 
er  at  (814)863-0461. 

Leadership  Roles 

Harry  Bell,  retired  vice  president  of  the 
Hughes  Corporation,  will  present  a  seminar 
titled  "Leadership  Roles  in  Large  Corpora- 
tions," at  4  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  in  123  Elec- 
trical Engineering  East  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Continuing  Leadership 
Seminar  Series  sponsored  by  the  Leonhard 
Center  for  the  Enhancement  of  Engineering 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 


PAMFES  Conference,  210  attendees.  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Through  Nov.  3. 
Thursday,  Novembef  3 

Second  Annual  Conference  and  Worfehop  of  the 
American  Association  for  Collegiate  Independent 
Study,  Penn  State  Scanticon,  "Networking  +  Shar- 
ing =  Growth  +  Development."  Through  Nov.  5. 
For  more  information,  call  865-3290. 

EXHIBITS 

Architectural  Gallery/Engineering  Unit  Bdg.  C: 

"Architectural  Engineering  Student  Drawing  Exhibit," 

through  Nov.  4. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Double  Plots:  Installation  by  Mary  Ellen  Carroll," 

through  Dec.  11. 

■  "Planet  Peru:  An  Aerial  Journey  Through  a  Timeless 

Land,"  through  Dec.  18. 

■  "Ancient  Peruvian  Ceramics,"  &irough  Dec,  18. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through  Jan.  22. 
Pattee 

East  Corridor  Gallery: 

"Echoes  of  Light,"  photographs  by  Kyle  BurWiart. 

Through  Oct-  31. 
Rare  Books  Room; 
Illustrated  books  from  the  18th  Century.  Through  Nov. 

30. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery; 
Emanuel  Pangilinan,  BFA  (laintings.  Through  Nov.  1 1 . 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Elastic  Visions,"  through  Nov.  5. 

■  Reflects  an  intemational  perspective 


undergraduate 
epaliun 


Commission  looking 
to  change 
University  culture 

Tlie  Commission  for 
Undergraduate  Education 
has  released  a  report, 
"Improving  the  Climate 
for  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing." The  report,  the  sec- 
ond major  report  of  the 
commission,  focuses  on 
ways  to  evaluate,  develop, 
and  support  excellent  teaching  in  the  University. 

Madlyn  Hanes,  director  of  academic  affairs  at  the  Penn 
State  Delaware  County  Campus  and  chair  of  the  commis- 
sion, said,  "We  see  our  charge  as  identifying  an  action-ori- 
ented set  of  recommendations  for  supporting  undergraduate 
instruction  broadly  and  over  the  long  term.  This  report 
addresses  the  needs  of  instructional  support  services  and 
issues  of  workload  and  rewards,  and  gives  a  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  how  undergraduate  education  is  presently 
offered.  It  suggests  ways  to  strengthen  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. " 

"What  we  would  like  to  see  is  a  culture  for  teaching  and 
learning  at  the  University,"  said  Leonard  Berkowitz,  associ- 
ate professor  of  philosophy  at  Penn  State  York  Campus  and 
chair  of  the  working  group  that  drafted  the  report.  "A 
teaching  culture  is  one  in  which  teaching  and  learning  are 
valued,  supported,  and  rewarded.  Our  recommendations 
are  aimed  at  creating  a  teaching/learning  culture  for  the 
entire  University. 

"A  teaching  culture  is  at  mirumum  one  in  which  there  is 
strong  support  for  teaching.  To  that  end  we  first  specify  sev- 
eral ways  of  strengthening  the  Instructional  Development 
Program,  which  is  currently  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  University  also  needs  to  expand  its  support  of  technolo- 
gy for  use  in  the  classroom,  especially  for  technological 
training  for  faculty." 

The  report  also  makes  several  recommendations  about 
teaching  assignments.  According  to  the  report,  there  should 
be  only  one  primary  criterion  for  assignments:  which  facul- 
ty member  is  best  qualified  to  teach  the  course.  Other  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area  focus  on  the  use  of  nontenure- 
line  faculty. 

Changes  in  the  Reward  System 

The  report  argues  that  "changes  in  the  reward  system  ...  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  undergraduate  educadon  is  to 
improve.  People  put  their  effort  into  what  is  considered 
valuable;  a  university  reveals  its  value  system  by  its  reward 
structure.  Therefore,  if  the  University  washes  to  demonstrate 
that  it  values  teaching,  it  must  reward  excellence  in  teaching 
in  the  same  ways  in  which  it  rewards  excellence  in  research 
—  with  tenure,  promotion,  and  armual  salary  increases." 
The  report  suggests  several  specific  changes  in  the  reward 
system  designed  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Chief  among  its 
recommendations  is  the  idea  of  individual  statements  of 
emphasis  designating  which  area  (teaching,  research,  or  ser- 
vice) a  particular  faculty  member  is  to  emphasize. 

Learning  Culture 

The  student  counterpart  to  a  teaching  culture  is  a  "learning 
culture,"  one  in  which  learning  is  valued  by  students.  The 
report  recommends  that  a  survey  of  student  expectations 
and  attitudes  be  carried  out  as  a  first  step  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  learning  cultiue.  According  to  the  report,  we 
have  little  information  about  what  students  think  and 
believe  when  they  come  to  the  University  and  such  knowl- 
edge is  a  prerequisite  to  improving  the  learning  environ- 

John  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  Undergraduate 
Education,  and  a  member  of  the  commission,  said,  'Tm 
pleased  that  this  report,  while  emphasizing  the  faculty 
dimension,  looks  at  both  teaching  and  learning." 

The  Commission's  first  report,  "A  Plan  for  the  Assess- 
ment of  Teaching  and  Learning,"  was  released  in  June  1993. 
"Improving  the  Climate  for  Teaching  and  Learning"  was 
released  in  September  1994  and  presented  to  the  Senate  at  its 
September  meeting.  Copies  of  both  reports  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  417  Old 
Main,  or  by  calling  the  office  at  (814)  863-1864. 
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Alumni  Fellow 


Department  of  Education  official  honored  as  Fellow 


Ralph  N.  Pacinelli,  acting  deputy  commissioner  of 
regional  affairs.  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
U.S.    Depart- 
ment of  Education, 
visiting  the  Col- 
ege    of    Education 
hroughOct.30,asa 
994    Alumni    Fel- 

The  Alumni  Fel- 
low award,  spon- 
sored in  conjunction 
with  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  the  most 
prestigious  of  the 
association's 
awards,  and  is 
designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for 
Ralph  N.  Pacinelli  outstanding  alumni 


to  share  their  expertise  with  faculty  and  students. 
The  Alumni  Fellow  designation  is  permanent  and 
lifelong. 

Dr.  Pacinelli  holds  two  degrees  from  Penn  State, 
an  M.Ed,  and  D.Ed.,  both  in  rehabiUtation  counsel- 
ing and  psychology.  In  addition,  he  holds  a  B.S. 
from  Villanova  University.  He  has  worked  within 
the  rehabilitation  services  field  for  more  than  15 
years,  having  served  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  FaciUties,  the  Elwyn  Institutes, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  dozens  of  state  and 
federal  committees  and  commissions,  including  the 
National  Task  Force  on  Long-Term  Mental  Illiiess, 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Facilities  Coalition, 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  Task  Force 
on  Learning  Disabilities,  and  the  National  Panel  on 
Supported  Employment. 


Dr.  Pacinelli's  awards  include  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Supervisor's  Award; 
Special  Achievement  Award,  University  of  Scran- 
ton;  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  United 
Rehabihtation  Services;  the  Penn  State  College  of 
Education  Leadership  and  Service  Award;  Switzer 
Scholar;  Who's  Who  in  the  East,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Rehabilitation  Association's  Kenneth  Hylbert 
Award  in  Administration. 

Professional  affiliations  include  the  Journal  of 
Rehabifilnfion  Administration  (consulting  editor). 
National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 
Association  of  Educators  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Personnel;  Pennsylvania  Associations  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, Rehabilitation  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration;  National  Associations  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling  and  Rehabilitation,  Rehabilitation 
Administration;  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Kappa  Phi  Kappa, 
and  Iota  Alpha  Delta. 


United  Way  gifts  go  to  a  number  of  agencies 


United  Way  touches  thousands 
of  lives  by  providing  financial 
support  to  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies— some  that  may  have  aided 
you  or  a  loved  one,  or  provided 
services  to  a  friend  or  neighbor 
in  the  past. 

United  Way  member  agen- 
cies are  such  a  diverse  group  that 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
many  ways  your  contribution 
can  help.  To  give  you  a  better 
idea  of  how  the  United  Way 
makes  this  a  better  community  in 
which  to  hve  and  work,  here  is 
the  complete  Hst  of  Centre  Coun- 
ty United  Way  member  agencies: 
American  Red  Cross  Centre 
Commuruties  Chapter 
The  ARC  of  Centre  County 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  (Bucktail 
and  Jui\iata  coimcils) 
Centre  County  Library  and  His- 
torical Museum 

Centre  County  Youth  Service 
Biureau 

Centre  Crest  Auxiliary 
Clearfield  and  Centre  Counties 
Society  for  Crippled  Children 


Community      Alternatives      in 
Criminal  justice 

Community  International  Hospi- 
tahty  Council 
Counseling  Service,  Inc. 
Easter  Seal  Society  of  Centre- 
Clinton  Counties 
Friendship  Community  Library 
Girl  Scouts — Hemlock  Council 
Infant  Evaluation  Program 
Keystone  Legal  Services,  inc. 
Local  Help  and  Transient  Fund 
Mid-State  Literacy  Council 
Phonefriend,  Inc. 
Rape/ Abuse  Crisis  Services  of 
the  Women's  Resource  Center 
The  Sight-Loss  Support  Group  of 
Central  Pa.,  Inc. 
Skills  of  Central  Pa.,  Inc. 
State  College  Area  Food  Bank  of 
Inter-Faith  Mission 
Strawberry  Fields,  Inc. 
Temporary  Housing,  Inc. 
Wellspring  from  On  Drugs,  Inc. 
Voluntary  Action  Center 
YMCA        (Bellefonte        Area, 
Moshannon    Valley   and    State 
College  Area  Family  YMCAs) 
Each   year,   every   full-time 


employee  at  University'  Park 
Campus  is  contacted  about  giv- 
ing to  United  Way.  During  the 
annual  campaign,  the  traditional 
blue  card  affords  the  opportuni- 
ty to  give  either  through  payroll 
deduction  or  cash  (check)  contri- 
bution. A  signature  is  required 
for  payroll  deduction. 

Continuous  giving  remains 
in  effect  for  all  payroll  deduc- 
tions. To  change  your  deduction 
(increase,  decrease  or  cancel), 
you  can  fill  out  the  blue  form 
during  the  aiuiual  campaign.  At 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  ask 
your  Human  Resources  repre- 
sentative for  a  green  United  Way 
payroll  deduction  card.  Change 
cards  also  are  available  from  the 
payroll  office. 

United  Way  contributions 
can  be  directed  to  any  United 
Way  in  Pennsylvania.  Direct 
specific  questions  about  United 
Way  to  your  United  Way  volun- 
teer. University  Relations  (865- 
2501)  or  the  Centre  County  Unit- 
ed Way  (238-8283). 


Contributors  acknowledged 

From  buttons  to  books,  pizza  to  poultry,  local 

businesses  as  well  as  Penn  State  departments  and 

administrative  areas  have  contributed  services 

and  prizes  to  support  this  year's  Uruversity  Park 

United  Way  campaign.  Contributors  include: 

WPSX-TV /Continuing  and  Distance  Education 

The  Barash  Group 

Bowman  Advertising 

Penn  State  Scanticon 

Printing  Services 

Centre  Area  Transportation  Authority  (CATA) 

The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration 

Office  of  Human  Resources 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 

College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 

Noll  Human  Performance  Laboratory 

Perm  State  Golf  Courses 

Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area 

Perm  State  Bookstore 

University  Creamery 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company 

Perm  State  Alumni  Association 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of 

hydrology;  Dale  Fetterolf,  animal  caretaker  technician:  Mary  Johnston,  conference  coordinator 

Jared  Tyson,  senior  extension  agent  in  Adams  County. 


professor  of  plant  pathology;  David  DeWalle. 
;  Robert  Kessler,  county  extension  director  in 


professor  of  forest 
Franklin  County,  and 
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Faculty  /  Staff  Alerts 


HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center.  To  register 
for  free  courses,  please  call  865- 
8216.  Registration  for  fee-based 
courses  requires  a  completed  reg- 
istration form,  page  5  of  the 
HRDC  course  brochure, 

■  Accelerated  Planning  Tltrough 
Storyhoarding  PRO  025 
Enables  participants  to  use  a  sys- 
tematic process  for  accelerating 
the  creation  of  a  variety  of  plans. 
Meets  Mondays,  Nov.  14,  21,  and 
28,  1:15-4:15  p.m.  in  319  Rider; 
cost:  $75. 

■  Flowcharting  in  Daily  Work 
CQI 020 

Provides  basic  information 
requried  for  flowcharting  or 
process  mapping,  including  dis- 
cussion of  the  uses  of  flowcharts 
in  benchmarking,  incremental 
improvement,  and  re-engineer- 
ing. Meets  Wednesday,  Nov.  16, 
1:30-4:30  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost: 


■  From  Overheads  to  Computer 
Presentations  Powerpoint  4.0 
IBM  013 

Participants  will  learn  how  to  cre- 
ate very  readable  electronic  slides 
that  include  graphics.  The  first 
session  will  feature  demonstra- 
tions and  instruction  on  the  use  of 
Microsoft  PowerPoint.  The  sec- 
ond will  be  a  project  session  for 
which  participants  will  be  asked 
to  bring  a  set  of  overheads  or  a 
new  idea  to  convert.  Meets 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  Nov.  16 
and  18,  9  a.m.-noon  in  116  Wagn- 
er; cost:  $90. 

■  Customer  Service  for  Front- 
line Employees  CUS  001 
Provides  participants  with  an 
understanding  of  the  role  and 
interaction  between  customers 
and  front-line  personnel.  Meets 
Thursday,  Nov.  17, 8:30-1 1:45  a.m. 
in  118  Ag.  Science  and  Industries 
Bldg.;cost:  S35. 

■  The  Americans  w/Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  DIV  002 

Offered  to  individuals  who  have 
basic  knowledge  of  the  ADA. 
Participants  learn  useful  skills 
relating  to  ADA/disability  issues 
in  the  workforce.  Meets  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  17, 1:15-4:30  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Use  of  Process  Control  Charts 
in  Continuous  Improvement  CQI 
021 

Reviews  process  control  charts 
and  their  role  in  process  improve- 
ment methodology.  Meets  Fri- 
day, Nov.  18,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  none. 

■  Benchmarking  CQI  003 
Participants  will  learn  to  identify 
critical  processes,  define  and  con- 
duct benchmarking,  and  imple- 


ment benchmarking  results. 
Meets  Monday,  Nov.  21,  1:30^:30 
p.m.,  Venus  Room,  Johnston  Hall; 
cost:  none. 

■  Introduction  to  Dos  6.1 
Participants  will  learn  about  set- 
ting up  a  user  environment  and 
working  with  basic  DOS  com- 
mands. Participants  will  learn  to 
copy  and  delete  files,  create  and 
delete  directories,  and  manage  a 
hard  disk.  Meets  Monday,  Nov. 
21,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  116  Wagner; 
cost:  $90. 

■  Overview  of  Different  Types  of 
Work  Teams  PRO  033 
Provides  an  overview  of  work 
team  concepts  and  applications. 
Various  types  of  work  teams  are 
identified,  compared,  and  con- 
trasted. Meets  Tuesday,  Nov.  22, 
1:15-4:45  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost: 
$35. 

■  Introduction  to  Compel  1.0 
IBM  017 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the 
world  of  multimedia  presenta- 
tions in  the  Windows  platform. 
Will  help  participants  to  define 
basic  multimedia  terminology, 
design  multimedia  presentations 
in  Compel,  and  deliver  on-screen, 
computerized  multimedia  presen- 
tations. Meets  Monday,  Nov.  28, 
1-5  p.m.  in  116  Wagner;  cost:  $70. 

■  Facilitator  Training  I  CQI  005 
Designed  for  those  interested  in 
facilitating  CQI  teams,  this  course 
covers  the  skills  necessary  for 
group  facilitation,  managing  the 
group  process,  encouraging  par- 
ticipation, and  making  decisions 
in  teams.  Meets  Wednesday, 
Nov.  30,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  none. 

Just  Quit! 

Being  a  quitter  can  be  a  great 
thing!  Especially  if  you're  talking 
about  quitting  nicotine  addiction. 
If  you  are  contemplating  quitting 
cigarettes  or  smokeless  tobacco  or 
know  you  want  to  quit,  then  Fresh 
Start  can  help  you  prepare  for, 
and  begin,  the  quitting  process. 
This  four-session  program  jointly 
offered  by  Faculty/Staff  Health 
Promotion  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society  will  help  the  par- 
ticipant to  quit  smoking  and  stay 
smoke  free  as  well  as  discuss  the 
three  aspects  of  addiction.  Sign  up 
today! 

DATE:  Nov.  1,  3,  8,  10,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  12:30  to  2  p.m., 
410  Rider  Building;  cost:  free. 

This  is  a  shared-time  program. 
Staff  should  discuss  appropriate 
release  time  or  flexible  scheduling 
with  their  supervisor.  To  register, 
complete  the  registration  form  in 
the  Healthy  Happenings  brochure 
or  HRDC  catalog,  e-mail  JQH3  or 
call  Jan  Hawbaker  @  865-3085. 


University  Park  libraries  receive 
upgrades  for  better  service 

Weiv  computer  terminals  and  circulation  desl(s 
malie  patrons'  lives  easier 


In  response  to  patrons'  needs,  several 
facihties  improvements  have  been  made 
to  the  University  Libraries  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

The  University  Libraries  has  installed 
a  new  3M  security  system  that  will  facil- 
itate a  quicker  exit.  The  system,  a  known 
technology  used  in  many  of  the  nation's 
major  research  libraries  and  bookstore 
chains,  allows  library  staff  to  deactivate 
circulated  items  so  that  they  can  pass  in 
and  out  without  setting  off  the  detectors. 
Patrons  no  longer  have  to  present  their 
library  books  for  review  or  show  their 
bags. 

Since  growth  of  the  Library  Informa- 
tion Access  System  (LIAS)  into  a  dynam- 
ic, integrated  information  system  that 
provides  electronic  access  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  materials  in  many  subject  areas, 
use  of  the  LIAS  terminals  has  increased 
significantly.  To  accommodate  more 
users  and  alleviate  long  lines,  the  Library 
Computing  Services  has  added  16  new 
terminals,  with  another  10  planned  for 
installation  by  the  end  of  November. 


The  terminals  have  been  installed  not 
only  in  Pattee  Library,  but  at  most  of  the 
branch  libraries  at  University  Park. 

"During  a  typical  day,  LIAS  is  con- 
tinually searched  by  over  600  concurrent 
users,"  Nancy  M.  Cline,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  said.  "We  have  heard 
from  many  faculty  and  students  how 
important  the  new  databases  are  for 
their  work,  We  are  pleased  that  the 
Library  Computing  Services  budget 
could  accommodate  an  expansion  in  the 
number  of  public  terminals." 

In  addition,  most  of  the  branch 
hbraries  have  received  a  substantial  ren- 
ovation with  the  installation  of  new  cir- 
culation desks. 

"Meeting  the  important  needs  of  the 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  at  Penn  State, 
with  its  many  campuses,  is  an  ongoing 
challenge,"  Dean  Cline  said.  "We  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  of  improving 
access  and  expanding  the  number  of 
information  resources  we  can  offer.  This 
fall  marks  a  period  of  significant 
improvement." 


Staff 

Monica  L.  Nachman,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  Office  of  the  President. 
Jamey  R.  Perry,  assistant  director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  at  Penn  State  Berks. 
Beverly  A.  Sampsell,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

Mona  Lisa  E.  Shaw,  administrative  assis- 
tant I  in  Sports  Medicine. 
Rebecca  L.  Slenker,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Telecommunications. 
Kathy  M.  Spicer,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Debbie  J.  Stevens,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kathryn  N.  Stocker,  staff  assistant  VI  in 


School  of  Commimications. 
Joane  R.  Stoneberg,  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 
Monica  H.  Thomas,  assistant  to  Financial 
Officer  I  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Judy  A.  Tice,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems-Telecom- 
munications. 


Technical  Service 

Janet  E.  Reider,  maintenance  worker,  Util- 
ity, in  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Irene  M.  Serprish,  dining  hall  worker  A 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Samuel  L.  Snyder,  heating,  ventilation, 
and  air  conditioning  mechanic  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 


Brooks 

continued  from  page  4 

auspices,  122  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country  were  downlinked  recently 
for  an  interactive  satellite  roundtable  to  discuss  the  implications  of  converging  tech- 
nologies for  communications  education  and  media  professionals. 

Dean  Brooks  and  her  12-year-old  son,  Brian,  have  settled  themselves  in  Happy 
Valley  —  "one  of  the  loveliest  places  on  earth"  —  and  as  a  downhill  skier,  she  reflects 
that  last  winter  was  a  good  one  to  spend  in  central  Pennsylvaiua. 

Looking  ahead,  she  sees  uncertainty  and  change  —  and  new  responsibility  for  the 
media. 

"It  is  going  to  take  some  time  before  we  know  who  will  win  the  race  to  control 
which  channels  of  information,"  she  says,  "and  how  news,  information  and  entertain- 
ment will  be  shaped  for  them.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  get  a  better  sense  of 
whether  we  as  a  field  of  communications  study  have  succeeded  or  failed  the  pubhc  in 
creating  a  higher  standard  of  quality." 


Focus-On 
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Weight  ttainln^  offers  benefits  for  older  adults 

"If  findings  from  the  program  were  a  pill,  it  would  he  a  miracle  drug." 


Wayne  Campbell,  above  and  at  right  helping  Becky  Maurer, 
staff  assistant  in  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center,  with 
her  workout.  Photos:  Greg  Grieco 

Older  adults  in  a  12-week  strength-training  program 
had  to  be  fed  15  percent  more  calories  just  to  main- 
tain their  weight  while  they  lost  body  fat  and 
increased  their  strength  significantly. 

Results  show  that  weight  lifting  upgrades  the  metabo- 
lism of  healthy  older  men  and  women  and  is  an  effective 
way  to  bum  off  calories,  said  Wayne  Campbell  of  Penn 
State's  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center.  He  led  the 
research  while  at  the  USDA  Human  Nutrition  Research 
Center  on  Aging  at  Tufts  University  in  Boston. 

"li  findings  from  the  program  were  a  pill,  it  would  be  a 
miracle  drug,"  Dr.  Campbell  said.  With  strength  training, 
each  adult  lost  about  four  pounds  of  body  fat,  increased  the 
number  of  calories  required  just  to  maintain  their  weight, 
and  boosted  their  strength  for  the  weight-lifting  exercises 
between  24  percent  and  92  percent,  he  says. 

"The  results  lead  us  to  conclude  that  strength  training  is 
a  safe  adjunct  to  exercise-based  weight  control  and  fat-loss 
programs  for  older  adults." 

One  of  the  study's  most  profound  findings  was  that 
strength  training  boosted  the  resting  metabohc  rate  of  the 
adults  by  ahnost  7  percent. 

"More  than  two-thirds  of  the  adults'  increased  energy 
needs  were  associated  with  a  rise  in  their  resting  metabolic 
rate  and  the  estimated  calories  they  burned  directly  from 
the  resistance  training,"  Dr.  Campbell  said. 

Resting  metabolic  rate  is  the  energy  burned  by  a  resting 
body  to  maintain  its  chemical  and  physical  acrivities.  Up  to 
75  percent  of  the  calories  bum^  off  daily  by  an  adult  goes 
to  maintaining  the  body's  metaboUsm. 

The  resting  metabolic  rate  of  adults  normally  declines  as 
they  age  and  is  primarily  associated  with  muscle  loss. 

"The  study's  findings  support  the  theory  that  there  are 
increased  energy  requirements  during  resistance  training 
and  that  the  boost  is  partially  due  to  an  increased  rate  of 
metabolic  activity  of  lean  tissue,"  Dr.  Campbell  said.  "Up- 


regulating  the  metabolic  rate  is  good  from  an  energy  stand- 
point because  an  adult  could  take  in  more  calories  to  main- 
tain body  metabolism  and  not  gain  weight. 

"After  the  training,  an  older  adult  who  ate  2,000  calories 
daily  could  take  in  15  percent  more  a  day,  or  a  total  of  2,300 
calories,  without  gaining  weight  while  losing  fat." 

During  the  study,  subjects  had  to  be  convinced  to  eat 
more  just  to  keep  their  weights  level. 

"We  presume  that  because  of  the  increased  energy 
expenditures  to  maintain  metabolism,  if  we  hadn't 
increased  the  caloric  intake  by  15  pwrcent,  these  older  adults 
would  have  lost  weight,"  Dr.  Campbell  said.  "Combine 
that  with  the  loss  of  fat  mass,  and  if  s  positive  for  weight- 
control  programs." 

The  study's  findings  on  how  resistance  trairung  affects 
energy  requirements  and  body  compositioii  of  older  adults 
complement  other  studies  that  show  such  trairung  increases 
both  strength  and  mobility  in  the  elderly  and  is  an  effective 
way  to  decrease  body  fat. 

In  the  study.  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  colleagues  spent  14 
weeks  measuring  energy  intake  and  expenditure  of  a  dozen 
healthy,  but  sedentary,  adults  aged  56  to  80,  involved  in 
strength  training  three  days  a  week  for  12  weeks.  Nine  of 
the  adults  Uved  at  the  research  facility  during  the  study. 

The  adults  ate  a  tightly-controlled,  yet  typical  high-qual- 
ity protein  vegetarian  diet,  supplemented  with  a  milk-based 
formula.  They  performed  upper-  and  lower-body  weight- 
bearing  exercises,  such  as  bench  press,  knee  extension,  knee 
flexion  and  front  pull-down  of  weights. 

Half  the  adults  consumed  the  recommended  dietary 
allowance  of  protein.  The  rest  consumed  twice  that  protein 
amount  daily.  But  the  researchers  found  that  dietary  protein 
intake  did  not  influence  the  findings. 

Dr.  Campbell  hopes  the  study  changes  a  common  per- 
ception that  strength  training  offers  limited  benefits. 

"Some  people  think  weight  Ufting  is  not  as  effective  in 
increasing  energy  needs  as  aerobic  exercise,  so  people  don't 
strength  train  because  they  think  they  don't  bum  as  many 
calories  as  they  do  during  aerobics. 

"But  when  you  include  whaf  s  burned  to  maintain  a 
resting  metabolic  rate  increased  by  strength  training  and 
whaf  s  burned  to  maintain  or  enhance  muscle  mass,  the  net 
effect  is  that  resistance  exercise  may  be  even  more  effective 
than  aerobics  at  increasing  total  energy  requirements." 

Dr.  Campbell  suggests  older  adults  add  strength  train- 
ing to  their  exercise  programs. 

"If  you're  in  your  60s  and  70s,  and  even  if  you  run,  bike, 
or  swim,  you're  not  immune  from  age-related  decline  in 
muscle  mass.  But  if  you're  also  weight-lifting,  you  may 
maintain  muscle  strength  and  function  in  a  state  similar  to 
when  you  were  young." 

—  ScoH  Turner 


Research 


Internally 
Counting 
Calories 


Normal-weight  men  who  are  not  con- 
cerned ivith  whiit  they  eat  or  what 
they  weigh  can  eat  foods  laden  with 
fat  or  carbohydrates  and  unknowingly  and 
automatically  adjust  their  subsequent  calorie 
intake,  a  University  nutritionist  has  found. 

'These  findings  are  the  clearest  evidence 
that  some  adults  regulate  food  intake  based  on 
their  bodies'  physiological  signals,"  Barbara 
Rolls,  holder  of  the  Helen  A.  Guthrie  Chair  in 
Nutiition  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  said. 

The  feeding  study  of  71  adults  age  21  to  40 
compared  the  effect  of  both  carbohydrates  and 
fats  on  hunger  and  the  eating  behavior  of  obese 
and  normal-weight  people.  The  study  also 
shows  that  eating  reduced-fat  foods,  instead  of 
full-fat  versions,  could  help  people  reduce  their 
daily  intake  of  energy  from  fat,  if  they  don't 
overeat  the  lower-fat  items. 

"But  the  benefit  of  eating  lower-fat  food 
depends  on  the  motivations  of  the  eater,"  Dr. 
Rolls  said.  "If  people  consume  a  reduced-fat 
food  as  an  excuse  to  eat  other  high-fat  foods, 
there  may  be  no  overall  reduction  in  fat  intake." 

Eating  large  amounts  of  fat  is  key  to  caus- 
ing and  maintaining  obesity. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide 
Replaces  Hazardous 
Solvents 

S dentists  have  successfully  substituted 
hydrogen  peroxide  for  the  hazardous  sol- 
vents widely  used  to  dean  industrial 
equipment. 

This  environmentally  safe  approach  deans 
residues  that  become  caked  on  walls  of  industri- 
al vessels,  pipes  and  valves.  It  could  dramatical- 
ly reduce  reliance  on  organic  solvents  that  now 
account  for  up  to  30  percent  of  the  deaners  used 
in  phannaceutical  and  chemical  industries. 

The  solvents,  induding  acetone,  toluene  and 
methanol,  are  classified  as  toxic,  hazardous  or 
flammable,  and  their  disposal  causes  consider- 
able expense,  papenvork  and  liability.  In  con- 
trast, when  hydrogen  peroxide  reacts,  it  quickly 
breaks  down  into  water  and  oxygen  —  safe  sub- 
Fred  Cannon,  assistant  professor  of  dvil 
and  environmental  engineering,  and  graduate 
assistant  Fred  Brant  found  that  a  mild  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  removed  tar  and  grease 
residues  from  glass  surfaces  such  as  those  used 
in  industrial  equipment.  Tar  and  grease  repre- 
sent the  most  difficult-to-dean  residues  in  the 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  industiies. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  hdps  loosen  residues 
that  ding  to  equipment  surfaces  because  it  adds 
oxygen  to  their  chemical  structure,  which  gives 
them  a  negative  electric  charge  and  makes  them 
more  water  soluble.  The  hydrogen  peroxide  also 
enhances  the  deaning  effectiveness  of  water- 
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A  celebration  of 
cultures 

Two  members  of  the 

Friends  of  India  Student 
Association  participate 
in  an  Indian  folk  dance 
called  the  dandia  raas. 
The  couple  danced 
recently  as  part  ot  the 
annual  Navratri  religious 
celebration,  held  in  the 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center. 

This  photo  was 
taken  by  Paul  Resch,  a 
student  in  Photojournal- 
ism COMM  269. 


Radha  Raman  Roy,  former  head 
of  the  University  nuclear  research 
program,  died  Sept.  17.  He  was 
73. 

A  Ph.D.  graduate  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, University  of  London,  he 
joined  the  University  faculty  in 
1958.  With  a  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
he  built  a  Van  der  Graf  generator 
which  was  housed  in  the  square 
concrete  tower  next  to  the 
Breazeale  Reactor  at  University 
Park. 

In  1963,  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
Arizona  State  University,  where 
he  taught  for  28  years. 

Janet  V.  Hasselbach,  staff  assis- 
tant V,  Penn  State  Ogontz  Cam- 
pus; since  Sept.  9, 1991;  died  Sept. 
25.  She  was  56. 


Private  Giving 


Faculty  chair  endowed  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 


Penn  State  alumni  William  L.  and 
Josephine  Berry  Weiss  of  Chicago  have 
comnutted  $860,000  in  new  gifts  to  endow 
a  faculty  chair  in  the  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts,  President  Thomas  has 
announced.  The  Josephine  Berry  Weiss 
Chair  in  the  Humanities  will  help  the  col- 
lege to  recruit  a  distinguished  scholar  in 
philosophy,  history,  or  languages  and  lit- 
eratures. 

Josephine  Weiss  graduated  from  Penn 
State  in  1950  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
liberal  arts.  She  has  served  on  the  boards 
of  many  Chicago-area  dvic  and  charitable 
orgaiuzations. 

William  Weiss  is  chairman  emeritus 
of  Ameritech,  the  Chicago-based  telecom- 
munications company.  He  is  a  1951  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
serves  on  the  Universit/s  Board  of 
Trustees. 

"Bill  and  Jo  Weiss  are  dedicated  to  the 


advancement  of  academic  excellence  at 
Penn  State,  and  the  endowment  they  have 
pledged  to  create  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  strengthening  an  area  that  is 
fundamental  to  3ie  greatness  of  any  uni- 
versity," Dr.  Thomas  said,  "We  deeply 
appreciate  their  extraordinary  generosity, 
and  are  honored  to  name  tlie  chair  after 
one  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts'  most 
loyal  supporters." 

He  noted  that  the  new  chair  would 
build  on  the  Josephine  Berry  Weiss  Facul- 
ty Fellowship  in  the  Hxmianities,  which 
the  Weisses  endowed  in  1986,  and  the 
William  L.  Weiss  Faculty  Fellowship  in 
the  College  of  Engineering.  These  endow- 
ments will  continue  to  support  their  orig- 
inal purpose  until  the  new  humanities 
chair  is  activated,  which  will  occur  in 
approximately  five  years. 

"Jo  and  1  believe  the  essential  strength 
of  any  college  or  university  is  the  strength 


of  its  faculty,"  said  William  Weiss.  'Tfyou 
have  great  teachers  and  researchers, 
you're  going  to  get  great  students.  If  s 
inevitable." 

Josephine  Weiss  added,  "Making  this 
gift  is  also  a  matter  of  femily  pride.  My 
dad  graduated  from  Penn  State  and  many 
other  family  members  are  Penn  Staters. 
We're  extremely  proud  of  the  University's 
accomplishments  and  we  want  them  to 
continue." 

Susan  Welch,  dean  of  the  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts,  noted  that  the  Josephine 
Berry  Weiss  chair  \vould  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  college's  future. 

"We  are  extremely  grateful  for  the 
generosity  of  Bill  and  Jo  Weiss,"  she  said. 
'Their  endowment  v^ilJ  provide  funds  for 
our  college  to  recruit  another  eminent 
scholar  in  the  humanities." 

Jo  Weiss  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Child  Care  Soci- 


ety, and  is  a  trustee  executive  committee 
member  and  vice  chair  of  the  Adler  Plan- 
etarium. 

William  Weiss  is  vice  chair  of  the 
National  Development  Council,  Penn 
State's  top  volimteer  advisory  body.  He 
retired  as  chairman  emeritus  of  Ameritech 
in  May,  after  10  years  as  the  company's 
cliairman  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Ameritech  provides  telecommunication 
and  ir\formation  management  services  to 
12  million  customers,  mostly  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

In  May,  the  Ameritech  Foundation 
announced  it  was  donating  $1 .5  million  to 
Penn  State  to  endow  the  WUIiam  L.  Weiss 
Chair  in  Information  and  Communica- 
tions Technology  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 
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We're  No.  1  —  The  Associated  Press  poll  to  the  contrary,  an  enthusiastic  group  of 
supporters  turned  out  on  Old  Main  Lawn  on  Friday  prior  to  the  Ohio  State  game  to 
greet  Coach  Joe  Paterno  and  members  of  what  they  believe  is  the  best  college  toot- 
ball  team  in  the  country.  The  Nittany  Lions  did  not  disappoint  their  fans,  as  they 
crushed  the  Buckeyes  63-14  in  Beaver  Stadium.  Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Applied  Research  Lab 
receives  $1 1 .8  million  grant 


The  Applied  Research  Laboratory  and 
its  partner  have  received  an  $11.8  mil- 
lion award  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  national  standards 
that  will  aid  in  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  electrical  power  generators 
and  aircraft. 

ARL,  along  with  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  (EPRI)  Monitoring 
and  Diagnostic  Center,  will  create  a 
national  test  site  that  allows  industry 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  to  obtain  machinery 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  services  via 
the  national  information  superhigh- 
way. EPRI  provides  diagnostic  sup- 
port to  600  power  utilities  that  are  its 
members. 

Through  this  project,  funded  by  the 
DOD's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  industry  and  government  offi- 
cials vnW  have  access  to  standard  infor- 
mation online  to  detect  potential  equip- 
ment problems  and  failures.  Early 
detection,  maintenance  and  repair  of " 
machinery  could  result  in  substantial 
cost  savings. 

Both  industry  and  Navy  depots  and 
shipyards,  faced  with  maintaining  cur- 
rent aircraft  inventory  for  a  longer  peri- 
od of  time  due  to  the  base  realignment 
and  closure  process,  find  increasingly 
useful  the  services  provided  by  moni- 
toring and  diagnostic  centers. 

During  the  first  two  years,  this  pilot 
program  will  transfer  the  maintenance 
technologies  developed  by  ARL  and 
EPRI ,  for  which  Bogan,  Inc.  serves  as 
the  contract  administrator.  ARL,  which 
has  already  developed  step-by-step 
procedures  for  forecasting  machinery 
failure,  will  provide  advanced  prog- 
nostic services  to  the  Navy,  while  EPRI 


will  provide  remote  diagnostic 
to  electric  power  utilities. 

The  long-term  goal  of  this  project  is 
to  create  models  that  can  be  accessed 
by  computer  users  across  the  country. 
The  modeling  principles  being  devel- 
oped may  be  applicable  to  other  indus- 
tries in  the  future. 

"If  this  is  as  successful  as  we  hope, 
in  the  future  we'd  like  to  see  people  be 
able  to  plug  in  and  enter  the  proper 
sensor  data  and  a  diagnostic  and  moni- 
toring center  could  send  back  informa- 
tion on  what  was  wrong  with  machin- 
ery, like  your  car,"  said  Shashi  Phoha, 
head  of  ARL's  Information  Systems 
Department  and  principal  investigator. 

Developing  a  national  testbed  is 
also  important  because  it  may  evolve 
into  an  electronic  marketplace  for  mon- 
itoring and  diagnostic  centers.  The 
centers  could  connect  users  to  an 
expert  on  a  subscription  or  fee-for-ser- 
vice  basis. 

"Small  and  medium-sized  business- 
es will  benefit  by  having  access  to  high- 
ly specialized  and  generic  services  with- 
out prohibitive  investments  in 
equipment,  maintenance,  and  training 
costs,"  Dr.  Phoha  said.  "Also,  with  the 
downsizing  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  availability  of  these  services 
on  demand  and  at  commercial  costs  will 
save  costs  and  increase  readiness." 

David  A.  Shirley,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  and  dean  of  the  grad- 
uate school,  also  sees  this  project  as  ben- 
eficial to  the  University: 

'This  success  supports  our  optimism 
about  Perm  State's  ability  to  adapt  to 
new  paradigms  for  research  funding," 
he  said. 


United  Mine  Workers  donates  archives  to  University 


The  Uiuted  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
giving  its  archives  —  nearly  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  historical  docviments  stored  in  as 
many  cardboard  boxes  —  to  Perm  State. 

"The  UMWA's  historical  records 
are  among  the  most  important 
resources  for  documenting  and  under- 
standing the  history  of  the  United 
States,"  said  UMWA  President  Richard 
L.  Trumka.  "By  giving  them  to  an  insti- 
tution with  the  facilities  and  staff  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  them,  the 
story  of  the  UMWA  and  its  role  in  shap- 
ing 20th-century  America  can  now  be 
better  told." 

Penn  State  was  among  four  univer- 
sities that  submitted  proposals  to  house 


the  archives.  The  proposals  were 
reviewed  by  a  three-member  comnut- 
tee  that  included  UMWA  official  Bill 
Banig  and  two  experts  in  the  field  of 
labor  archives:  Les  Hough,  administra- 
tor of  the  Walter  Reuther  Archives  at 
Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit,  and 
Bob  Reynolds,  archivist  of  the  George 
Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  in  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  The  committee  based 
its  selecdon  on  such  criteria  as  fiscal 
commitment  to  the  project,  profession- 
al staff,  scholars  in  residence,  storage 
and  processing  facilities,  coal  and  labor- 
related  holdings,  and  outreach  pro- 
grams for  the  archives. 

"I  am  delighted  that  Penn  State  has 


been  chosen  for  this  honor,"  President 
Thomas  said.  "This  places  us  at  the 
forefront  of  universities  with  significant 
labor  archives.  And  it  is  an  especially 
good  match  for  the  Commonwealth's 
land-grant  university,  with  internation- 
ally recognized  strengths  in  the  earth 
and  mineral  sciences,  to  be  the  home  for 
this  important  historical  archive." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  among  the  most  significant 
labor  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Its  history  goes  back  to  the  mid-19th 
century,  when  Peniisylvania  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  miners  built  their 
first  trade  unions. 

The  UMWA  has  been  the  leading 


force  in  the  labor  movement  for  much 
of  the  20th  century,  raising  coal  miners' 
and  other  employees'  standards  of  Uv- 
ing,  pioneering  in  legislation  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights,  extending  labor 
organization  to  mass-production  indus- 
tries, and  developing  occupational 
health  and  safety  programs  for  com- 
munities and  regions  lacking  medical 
services. 

"Penn  State  and  its  University 
Libraries  are  very  honored  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  union  for  the  responsibil- 
ity of  organizing  and  preserving  this 
significant  documentary  heritage  of  the 

See  "UMWA"  on  page  3 
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African  American  alumni  group  seeking  to  boost  numbers 


From  Calvin  H.  Waller,  said  to  be  Penn  State's  first 
African  American  graduate  in  1904,  to  Guion  S.  Blu- 
ford  Jr.,  America'  first  Black  astronaut,  to  Ron  Dav- 
enport, owner  of  Pittsburgh-based  Sheridan  Broad- 
casting Network,  Penn  State's  more  than  5,000 
African  American  alumni  are  leaders,  professionals 
and  decision  makers  who  make  contributions  every 
day  to  the  betterment  of  this  country.  They  are  cor- 
porate executives,  lawyers,  medical  and  scientific 
professionals,  writers,  journalists  and  business  own- 
ers, among  many  other  careers  and  job  titles. 

All  of  these  Penn  State  graduates  are  eligible  to 
be  members  of  the  African  American  Alumni  Inter- 
est Group  (AAAIG),  the  University's  newest  alum- 
ni group  founded  in  1993.  AAAIG  will  be  holding 
a  group  meeting  themed  "Building  Arks  for  The 
Future,"  Nov.  5,  at  the  Holiday  Inn-City  Centre, 
Philadelphia. 

At  this  meeting  the  AAAIG  will  be  looking  for 
ways  to  implement  the  vision  of  the  organization 
and  to  decide  what  direction  to  take. 


"AAAIG  is  looking  for  ways  to  strengthen  the 
ties  between  African  American  alumni  and  African 
American  students  at  Penn  State,  to  enrich  their  col- 
lege experiences  and  enhance  their  career  options," 


"AAAIG  is  looking  for  ways  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  African 
American  alumni  and  African 
American  students  at  Penn  State,  to 
enrich  their  college  experiences  and 
enhance  their  career  options." 


said  Donald  L.  Campbell,  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  of  Century  Technologies  Inc.  (CENTECH)  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  and  president  of  AAAIG- 

"AAAIG's  mission  is  to  assist  the  University  in 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  African  American 
students,  faculty  and  staff;  to  encourage  and  support 
educational  and  care  opportunities  for  African 
American  students;  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
financial  support  to  African  American  students," 
Mr.  Campbell  said.  "Also  it  is  to  provide  means  by 
which  African  American  alumni  may  be  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  University;  to  foster  a  sense  of  pride 
and  commitment  to  the  University;  and  finally  to 
establish  the  AAAIG  organizaHonal  infrastructure 
that  will  further  the  goals  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Associafion  and  the  University." 

For  more  information,  contact  Saundra  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Minority  Engineering  Program,  at 
865-7138. 
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Festival  talk 

Discussing  plans  for  the  Multicultural  Winter  Festival  are,  from  left,  Christine  Patterson,  assistant  director  of  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center;  John  Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the  University,  and  Shar  Marbury,  of  the  Penn  State  Bookstore. 

Photo:  Greg  Griec 


Plans  under  way  for 
Winter  Festival 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Women  of  Color 
and  the  President's  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  at  Penn  State  are 
sponsoring  the  Multicultural  Winter  Festival 
at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  10,  in  the  Colonial 
Room  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  University 
Park, 

The  honorary  co-chairs  for  this  event  are 
John  Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and 
provost  of  the  University,  and  Shar  Marbury 
from  the  Penn  State  Bookstore.  This  evening 
of  a  "Celebration  of  Diversity"  promises  to 
be  a  cross-cultural  learning  experience  set  in 
a  night  of  fun  and  frolic,  complete  with  eth- 
nic food.  The  band  "Code  Blue"  features 
Terri  Lynn  Dowdy,  financial  officer  for  the 
Pattee  Library,  as  the  chanteuse  for  the 
evening. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Women  of 
Color  serves  as  a  network  to  build  cross-cul- 
tural understanding  and  friendships  among 
all  women.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  is  a  university-wide 
group  that  advises  the  President  on  matters 
relating  to  cultural  diversity; 

The  tickets  for  this  evening  are  $1 5.  Con- 
tact Christine  Patterson,  assistant  director  of 
the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,  at  865- 
1779  for  tickets  and  more  information 


Diversity  Briefs 


"Genetics  and  Sexual  Orientation" 
lecture 

Angela  M.  Pattatucci,  associate  investigator  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  psychology  and  genetics 
of  sexual  orientation  researcher,  will  discuss 
"Genetics  and  Sexual  Orientation"  at  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day, Nov.  14,  in  101  Agricultural  Science  Building 
at  University  Park. 

Her  presentation  is  part  of  the  "Contemporary 
Scholarship  on  Gay  and  Lesbian  Lives  Lecture 
Series:  1994-95."  Coordinators  of  the  series  are 
Anthony  D'Augelli,  professor  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  Sallie  McCorkle,  assistant  professor  of 
arts. 


Minority  Student  Leadership 
Summit  at  Shenango 

The  Penn  State  Shenango  Campus  Minority  Affairs 
Office  and  the  Students  for  Cultural  Diversity  will 
host  the  First  Minority  Student  Leadership  Sum- 
mit, "A  Meeting  of  Our  Minds,"  at  10  a.m.  Satur- 
day, Nov.  12,  on  the  campus  grounds.   Participants 
invited  to  this  year's  summit  include  minority 
organizations  from  Penn  State  McKeesport, 
Shenango,  Beaver,  New  Kensington,  and  Fayette 
campuses;  Youngstown  State  and  Slippery  Rock 
universities;  and  Westminster  and  Thiel  colleges. 
The  summit  is  designed  to  empower  the  lead- 
ers of  the  future  by  providing  them  with  the  tools 


and  inspiration  necessary  to  be  successful  in 
today's  society.  The  workshops  offered  include 
discussions  on:  "Do  I  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
leader?;"  "What  are  the  issues  and  concerns  of 
minority  students?,"  and  "The  importance  of  high- 
er education  to  the  African  American  Communi- 
ty." 

The  facilitators  of  the  Leadership  Summit  are 
Lenard  Shotwell  and  Shawn  Wiley,  admissions 
counselors,  Philadelphia  Recruitment  Center,  and 
Keith  T.  Smith,  minority  affairs  coordinator, 
Shenango  Campus. 

For  more  information,  call  Keith  Smith  at  (412) 
983-5865. 
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Doing  battle 

A  member  of  the  State  College  Field  Hockey  Club  (left)  vies  for  the  ball  with  adviser  Don  Volgt.  a  research 
This  photo,  tal<en  by  student  Bean  Ward,  was  part  of  a  class  assignment  for  Photojournalism  COtuItul  269. 


News  in  Brief 


PSEOP  meeting 

Perm  State  Educational  Office  Profes- 
sionals (PSEOP)  will  hold  a  special 
topic  meeting  on  "Ritenour  Health 
Center  Services  for  Penn  State  Facul- 
ty/Staff at  12:10  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  4, 
in  Room  101  Kem  Graduate  Building 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

PSEOP  is  a  professional  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  consists  of  fac- 
ulty, staff,  staff  non-exempt,  technical 
services.  The  Penn  State  chapter  is  affil- 
iated with  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Secretaries  and  the 
National  Association  of  Educational 
Office  Personnel.  All  PSEOP  special 
topic  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 

International  Lecture  Se- 
ries 

The  International  Lecture  Series  pre- 
sents its  third  lecture  of  the  academic 
year  at  9:30  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  in 
the  International  Lounge,  222  Boucke 
Building,  Uiuversity  Park. 

Brian  Towers,  professor  of  indus- 
trial relations  at  the  University  of 
Strathclyde,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
visiting  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  Studies,  will  discuss  "British 
Higher  Education:  Some  Recent  Devel- 
opments." 

Career  changes  program 

Career  Development  and  Placement 
Services  and  the  Center  for  Adult 
Learner  Services  are  co-sponsoring  a 
program  titled  'Interested  in  Exploring 
a  Career  Change  or  Considering  Fur- 
ther Education?— If  So,  Join  Us"  at  7 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  in  424 
Boucke  Building  at  University  Park. 


Presenters  will  be  Marcia  Pomeroy, 
counselor.  Career  Development  and 
Placement  Services,  and  Diane 
Resides,  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Ser- 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at 
863-3887  or  stop  by  323  Boucke. 

Science  Menu  Service 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi 
The  Scientific  Research  Society  has 
established  the  Science  Menu  Service 
which  provides  a  selection  of  speakers 
from  the  University  to  lecture  or 
demonstrate  at  the  State  College  Area 
High  School  during  the  academic  year. 
The  first  lerture  will  be  held  at  3:30 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  in  Room  230  in 
the  high  school's  South  Building.  War- 
ren Witzig,  professor  emeritus  of 
nuclear  engineering,  will  speak  on 
"The  Manhattan  Ehstrict  Project."  Dr. 
Witzig  is  one  of  the  original  researchers 
who  worked  on  the  project  50  years 
ago. 

"The  Sandwich  Generation" 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State 
hosts  "The  Sandwich  Generation"  with 
Beth  Van  Horn  and  Carol  English  at 
11:45  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  15  in  the 
Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel  at  University  Park.  They  will 
discuss  the  problems  of  being  the  gen- 
eration in  the  middle. 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State 
is  a  grass-roots  group  coordinated  by 
University  women  in  which  partici- 
pants can  develop  and  maintain  a  com- 
munications network  and  serve  as  a 
for  other  Penn  Staters.    The 


group  welcomes  attendance  by  both 
males  and  females  in  all  job  and  stu- 
dent classifications  at  the  University. 

Washington  trip 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Student  Council  is  sponsoring  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
12.  The  group  will  leave  at  7  a.m.  and 
return  at  11  p.m. 

Cost  is  $20  per  person.  Sign-up  is 
available  in  Room  229  Arts  Building, 
Room  206  Engineering  Unit  C,  or  at  the 
HUB  table  through  Friday,  Nov.  4.  For 
more  information,  contact  Vicki,  Kris- 
ten,  or  Doug  at  862-6608,  or  862-0633. 

Fellowship  deadlines 

Deadlines  for  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Grad- 
uate Fellowships  and  the  National 
Security  Education  Program  Graduate 
International  Fellowships  are  rapidly 
approaching. 

The  Javits  Fellowships,  which  pro- 
vide tuition  payment  and  stipend  to 
qualified  students  in  selected  areas  of 
the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences 
with  less  than  30  semester  hours  or  45 
quarter  hours  or  credit,  are  due  by 
Nov.  28. 

AppUcations  for  the  NESP  Fellow- 
ships, which  support  outstanding  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  develop  expertise  in 
a  language,  culture,  or  area  less  com- 
monly studied  in  the  U.S.,  must  b>e 
completed  by  Nov.  30. 

For  additional  information,  appli- 
cations, or  assistance  in  pursuing  these 
awards,  please  contact  the  Fellowship 
and  Awards  Office  in  313  Kem  Build- 
ing (865-2514). 


UMWA 

continued  from  page  1 

UMWA,"  Nancy  Cline,  dean  of  the 
University  Libraries,  said.  "By  placing 
these  research  materials  in  an  academic 
library,  we  will  open  many  new  opportu- 
nities for  research  in  American  labor  stud- 
ies. We  look  forward  to  making  these 
important  research  materials  available  to  a 
broad  base  of  scholars  and  students." 

Dean  Cline  said  the  processing  of 
UMWA  archives  will  be  a  top  priority,  but 
that  it  will  take  months  to  get  a  collection 
of  such  magnihide  ready  for  full  public 
use.  During  the  transition,  however,  the 
University  Libraries  will  entertain 
requests  from  scholars  to  use  the  materi- 
als. 

The  UMWA  archives  include  corre- 
spondence, convention  proceedings, 
details  of  contract  negotiations,  pho- 
tographs, and  documents  from  the  union's 
many  offices. 

The  historical  records  in  the  UMWA's 
possession  —  currently  stored  in  ware- 
houses in  Washington,  D.C,  and  northern 
Virginia  —  date  back  to  1909.  Those  ini- 
tially transferred  to  Penn  State  will  go  up 
to  1972,  when  UMWA  reformers  took 
office  after  a  government-supervised  elec- 
tion, Additional  records  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Penn  State  every  five  years. 

Among  the  records  are  rare  resource 
materials  chronicling  the  rise  of  industrial 
unionism  in  the  1930s  under  UMWA  lead- 
ers John  L.  Lewis  and  Philip  Murray  as 
well  as  the  dramatic  split  between  the 
Lewis-led  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations (CIO)  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  (AFL). 

The  archives  include  information 
about  the  infamous  1914  massacre  of  min- 
ers and  their  families  at  a  tent  encamp- 
ment in  Ludlow,  Colo.,  as  well  as  the  Bat- 
tle of  Blair  Mountain  and  the  Matewan 
Massacre  in  West  Virginia  in  the  early 
19205. 

Also  included  are  materials  relating  to 
the  epic  strikes  waged  in  the  1940s  and  the 
union's  conflicts  with  U.S.  Presidents 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 

With  the  gift  of  the  UMWA  archives, 
Penn  State  will  offer  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant hard  labor  archives  in  the  United 
States.  The  University  Libraries  already 
houses  the  United  Steelworkers'  archives, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Permsylvania  AFL- 
CIO,  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil. 

"Pennsylvania  is  in  so  many  ways  the 
crucible  of  America's  industrial  transfor- 
mation," Dean  CUne  said.  "The  gift  of  the 
UMWA  archives  immensely 
strengthens  our  holdings  and  Penn  State's 
value  to  students  and  scholars  who  are 
doing  research  related  to  coal  mining  and 
miners,  the  labor  movement,  industrial- 
ism, energy  pohdes,  industrial  sociology, 
and  so  forth. 

"The  gift  is  also  appropriate  because 
many  Penn  State  campuses  are  located  in 
coal  field  communities  across  the  Com- 
monwealth. Many  of  our  shidents,  facul- 
ty, and  staff  live  in  or  come  from  coal-min- 
ing communities.  We  want  to  give  the 
UMWA  archives  high  visibihty  because 
coal  mining  is  such  an  important  part  of 
the  industrial  heritage  that  undergirds  the 
University." 
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AUaj  C.  Meadors,  Attoona  Campus's  CEO,  Jutrd  at  work. 


A 


UTUMN  IS  ESPECIALLY  GRACIOUS 
TO  THE  ALTOONA  CaMPUS. 


The  changing  leaves  add  another 
dimension  to  a  setting  that  has  been 
naturally  favored  with  a  stand  of  mag- 
nificent old  trees  and  enhanced  by  the 
planting  of  nnany  newer  exotic  vari- 
eties. 

Ducks  and  geese  float  on  the  large 
pond  by  the  Slep  Student  Center,  and 
as  students  leave  their  classes  at  noon, 
they  are  accompanied  by  strains  of 
music  from  a  tall  brick  carillon. 

Altoona's  new  CEO,  Allen  C 
Meadors,  recognizes  that  this  bucolic 
atmosphere  is  an  important  recruiting 
plus,  but  he  is  also  quick  to  point  to 
the  new  educational  contributions  the 
campus  is  intent  on  providing. 

"Right  now  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  four-year  B.S. 
degree  in  electro-medwiical  engineer- 
ing technology,"  he  says.  "We'U  enroll 
our  first  students  in  the  Fall  1995 
semester,  and  we  will  be  one  of  only 
four  schools  in  the  nation  —  none  of 
which  is  in  Pennsylvai\ia  —  to  offer 
this  degree." 

The  program,  designed  to  equip 
its  graduates  to  deal  with  complex  dig- 
itally-controlled equipment,  will  ini- 
tially accommodate  50  to  60  students 
who  have  already  earned  their  associ- 
ate degrees  in  either  electrical  or 
mechanical  engineering' technology. 

Dr.  Meadors  notes  that  plans  also 
are  going  forward  to  provide  an 
evening  class  schedule  for  currently 


employed  engineers  who  cannot 
attend  a  daytime  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Campus 
Advisory  Board  is  spearheading  a 
fund  raising  drive  for  the  construction 
of  an  Advanced  Technology  Center 
that  vitU  provide  state-of-the-art  labo- 
ratory space  for  the  new  engineering 
program. 

"There's  a  genuine  need  in  Blair 
County  to  give  residente  who  can't 
leave  their  jobs  and  families  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  four-year  degree  at 
home,"  Dr.  Meadors  continues.  "We 
already  have  about  40  adults  at  junior 
and  senior  levels  working  toward  a 
General  Arts  and  Sciences  Degree. 

"Local  support  has  been  critical  to 
the  survival  and  enhancement  of  this 
campus  since  its  founding.  Communi- 
ty-raised funds  have  provided  30  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs  for  our 
buildings." 

The  second  largest  unit  in  the  CES 
system,  enrolling  some  2,450  students, 
Altoona  is  a  residential  campus  with 
575  dormitory  spaces.  Dr.  Meadors 
believes  that  an  enrollment  of  3,000  is 
"very  attainable"  and  is  hopeful  that 
300  additional  residence  hall  spaces 
can  be  built  by  Fall  1996  to  house  the 
many  students  who  must  now  be 
turned  away. 

"Altoona  attracts  more  applicants 
from  outside  its  service  area  than  any 
of  the  other  Commonwealth  Campus- 
es," according  to  Dr.  Meadors. 

The  campus  first  saw  life  m  1939 
as  the  Altoona  Undergraduate  Center, 
and  six  years  later  moved  to  its  present 


Allen  C.  Meadors 

Having  a  meaningful 

impact  on  the  next 

generation 


"We  have  a  chance  to  influence  people's  lives  not  JUST  FOR  FOUR 
YEARS,  BUT  FOREVER." 


site  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Ivy- 
side  Amusement  Park.  Some  of  the 
campus's  older  trees  were  originally 
planted  to  shade  picnickers  in  the 
park.  Over  the  years,  purchases  of 
land  have  increased  the  size  of  the 
campus  to  its  present  115  acres  with  a 
cadre  of  19  buildings. 

Dr.  Meadors,  who  took  up  his 
duties  last  February,  brings  with  him 
many  years  of  experience  as  an 
admirustrator  and  educator.  Starting 
out  as  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force,  he 
served  as  an  administrator  for  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Kansas  and 
as  assistant  director  of  health  for 
Kansas  Qty,  MO.  He  helped  plan,  set 
up  and  direct  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Radiation  Therapy  Institute,  for  which 
he  raised  some  $3.5  million  during  its 
first  12  months  of  existence. 

His  academic  experience  has 
included  posts  at  Southern  Illinois  and 
Webster  Universities,  as  well  as  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Galveston.  He 
was  professor  and  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma's  College  of 
Public  Health,  where  he  also  served  as 
interim  dean. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Penn  State  he 
spent  four  years  as  a  professor  and  the 
first  dean  of  the  newly-forined  College 
of  Health,  Social  and  Public  Services  at 
Eastern  Washington  University  in 
Spokane. 

In  addition  to  a  doctorate  in 
admijiistration  and  education  con- 
ferred by  Southern  Illinois,  he  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  the  University  of  Central 
Arkansas  and  four  master's  degrees. 
The  latter  are  in  business  administra- 
tion (University  of  NoriJiem  Col- 
orado), public  administration  (Univer- 
sity of  Kansas),  psychology /human 
relations  and  health  services  manage- 
ment (Webster). 


pennState 


"I've  always  believed  that  acade- 
mic administrators  have  an  obligation 
to  keep  up  their  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing," Dr.  Meadors  says,  "so  I  have  con- 
tinued to  do  research  and  publish  in 
the  field  of  health  care,  and  I  try  to 
teach  two  classes  a  year. 

"This  kind  of  activity  not  only 
keeps  you  current  in  your  area  but  also 
gives  you  a  real  appreciation  for  the 
amount  of  time  faculty  must  spend  in 
preparing  their  lectures  and  publica- 
tions." 

Although  the  accents  of  his  r\ative 
Arkansas  are  still  apparent  in  his 
speech.  Dr.  Meadors  feels  a  real  sense 
of  homecoming  in  Pennsylvania. 

His  wife  Barbara  was  bom  in  Lan- 
caster County  and  has  three  brothers 
living  in  the  East,  so  the  couple  look 
forward  to  having  their  sons,  Tyson, 
11,  and  Jarrett,  9,  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  uncles  and 
cousins. 

An  academic  setting.  Dr.  Meadors 
believes,  offers  faculty  and  admiiustra- 
tors  unparalleled  opportimities  for  a 
richly  fulfilling  life. 

"We  have  a  chance,"  he  says,  "to 
influence  people's  lives  not  just  for 
four  years  but  forever.  If  we  can  give 
young  people  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  help  them  to  become 
involved  in  their  campus  community, 
maybe  when  they  leave  college,  they 
wiW  see  that  they  also  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  communities  where  they 
settle. 

'Tvlaybe  they'll  get  involved  Vidth 
Scouting,  or  volunteer  at  their  hospiteii, 
or  serve  on  the  board  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  they  become  involved 
and  enrich  their  ov^ti  lives  and  others. 

"Short  of  the  ministry,  I  can't 
thir\k  of  any  other  profession  that 
allows  its  practitioners  that  kind  of 
truly  meaningful  impact." 
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Renovated  building  at  Mont  Alto  rededicated 


Conklin  Hall  on  the  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto  Campus  was  rededi- 
cated to  the  service  of  campus 
students  in  ceremonies  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  22. 

Conklin  Hall,  built  between 
1907  and  19H  to  serve  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Academy,  is  now  the  home 
of  the  Founders  Student  Center,  a 
health  care  suite,  commuter  lock- 
ers, a  study  lounge,  the  Continu- 
ing Education  classroom  and  the 
offices  of  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  Student  Affairs  staffs. 

The  facility  was  the  focus  of 
the  campus'  first  capital  fund 
drive  which  raised  a  total  of 
$600,000  toward  the  $1.3  million 
renovation  project  to  return  the 
17,640-square-foot  building  to 
active  status  at  the  campus. 
Today  it  provides  much  needed 
space  for  student-oriented  activi- 
ties— from  admissions  and  coun- 
seling to  health  care  and  recre- 
ation. 


During  the  rededication  cere- 
mony, Corrine  Caldwell,  cam- 
pus executive  officer,  spoke  of 
Conklin  Hall's  original  construc- 
tion and  its  many  uses  as  class- 
room building,  Ubrary  and  a  dor- 
mitory for  both  students  and 
faculty. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Gen- 
eral Studies  Building  in  1927, 
Conklin  Hall  became  solely  a 
residence  hall,  serving  in  that 
capacity  when  the  campus 
became  part  of  Penn  State  in 
1929  until  new  facilities  were 
opened  in  1989.  From  1989  until 
the  renovation  project  began  in 
early  May  1993,  the  building 
provided  temporary  office  space. 

John  Z.  Shearer,  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  chair  of  the  Campus 
Advisory  Board,  commended 
the  campus  alumni  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  had 
the  vision  to  see  what  a  renovat- 
ed Conklin  Hall  would  mean  to 
campus  students. 


Announcing  the  major  con- 
tributors whose  names  are  fea- 
tured on  plaques  throughout  the 
building,  he  said,  "1  think  our 
willingness  to  support  comes 
from  a  feeling  of  pride.  Not  just 
our  pride  in  bring  part  of  Penn 
State,  but  a  pride  in  the  way  lives 
are  changed  here  at  the  Mont 
Alto  Campus. 

"We  want  you  to  know  that 
everyone  who  contributed  to 
Conklin  Hall  is  an  important 
person  at  the  Mont  Alto  Cam- 
pus." 

Robert  E.  Dunham,  senior 
vice  president  and  dean  of  the 
Commonwealth  Educational 
System,  cut  the  ribbon  and 
thanked  the  donors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
their  participation,  calling  the 
Mont  Alto  Campus  a  "special 
place." 
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Time  to  choose  your  1995  benefits 

The  benefit  enrollment  period  for  1995  coverage  is 
under  way  and  runs  through  Nov.  30.  The  enroll- 
ment period  provides  faculty  and  staff  with  the 
opportunity  to  switch  from  one  medical  plan  to 
another  and  to  make  other  benefit  elections. 

Enrollment  packets  explaining  the  benefit 
options  have  been  sent  via  campus  mail.  The  1995 
medical  plan  options  for  most  campus  locations 
will  include  health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMO),  the  preferred  provider  organization  (PPO) 
Health  pass,  and  Plan  A,  the  hospital,  surgical, 
major  medical  plan.  The  medical  plans  available 
at  each  location  are  provided  in  the  summary 
description  of  all  University  benefit  plans,  includ- 
ed with  the  information.  Information  and  com- 
parisons of  the  medical  plans  are  found  in  the 
HealthAmerica  portion  of  the  packet.  Faculty  and 
staff  are  encouraged  to  learn  about  each  available 
option  since  each  offers  specific  advantages. 

The  major  advantage  to  an  HMO  is  virtually 
100  percent  coverage,  including  preventive  care 
and  routine  office  visits  when  care  is  provided  by 
(or  coordinated  by)  a  primary  care  physician.  A 
list  of  the  participating  primary  care  physicians  is 
included  in  the  HealthAmerica  packet. 

The  major  advantage  to  the  Healthpass  PPO  is 
very  httle  out-of-pocket  expense  when  you  use  a 
network  provider.  There  is  unlimited  physician 
choice  but  at  a  higher  cost  when  physicians  are 
selected  outside  of  the  participating  provider  net- 
work. A  list  of  participating  Healthpass  physi- 
cians also  is  included  in  the  HealthAmerica  pack- 
ets. 

Plan  A  provides  unlimited  physician  choice. 
However,  costs  to  the  faculty  and  staff  member 


can  be  higher  than  in  Healthpass.  Plan  A  is  rec- 
ommended for  faculty  planning  sabbatical  leave, 
since  there  is  no  network  associated  with  the  plan. 

Included  in  the  information  packet  is  a  per- 
sonalized benefits  statement  indicating  the  Uni- 
versity benefit  programs  in  which  you  currently 
are  enrolled.  If  you  wish  to  switch  from  one  health 
plan  to  another,  complete  the  switch  enrollment 
form  included  in  the  medical  plan  packet.  You 
only  need  to  complete  the  switch  form  if  you  are 
changing  medical  plans.  The  effective  date  of  the 
change  is  Jan.  1, 1995.  If  you  need  to  change  your 
name,  address,  or  dependent  information,  please 
contact  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  to  obtain 
the  necessary  forms. 

Faculty  and  staff  members  who  wish  to  enroll 
in  Flexible  Benefits  Option  I  (Contribution  Con- 
version), Option  II  (Healthcare  Expense  Reim- 
bursement) or  Option  III  (Dependent  Care  Reim- 
bursement) may  do  so.  In  addition,  to  continue 
participation  in  either  Penn  State  Flexible  Benefit 
Option  II  or  Option  III,  the  faculty  or  staff  member 
must  complete  the  Flexible  Benefit  elecfion  form 
for  1995.  If  you  are  currently  participafing  in  Flex 
Option  I,  which  allows  you  to  make  your  contri- 
butions for  medical,  dental,  vision  and  the  first 
$50,000  of  life  insurance  coverage  on  a  pre-tax 
basis,  the  option  will  continue. 

Also,  included  in  the  enrollment  packets  is 
information  regarding  the  following  benefits; 

•  Maintenance  Prescription  Drug  Plan  (MPDP) 

•  National  Prescription  Administrators  (NPAY) 

•  Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP) 

•  Voluntary  Accidental  Death  and  Dismember- 

ment (VADD) 

•  Long  Term  Disability  and  Annuity  Premium 

Benefit 

•  Life  Insurance 

When  you  receive  the  enrollment  material, 
please  review  it  carefully.  Questions  regarding  the 
medical  plans  should  be  directed  to  HealthAmer- 
ica*. Additional  information  about  the  other  bene- 
fits is  available  by  contacting  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Division  at  (814)  865-1473. 

A  series  of  Benefits  Open  Houses  is  being  con- 
ducted at  University  Park  for  those  who  can  attend 
and  wish  additional  information.  During  the 
month  of  November,  Benefits  Open  Houses  will 
be  held  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Nov.  8,  101  Kern 
Bldg.;  Nov.  18,  Fishbowl-HUB. 
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What's  the  DiHerence?  CQI  Leads 

to  Process 

Improvements 

In  the  University  libraries:  The  Interlibrary  Loans 
Team  eliminated  35  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
steps  in  their  work  flow. 

■  In  the  Department  of  Human  Development  and 
Family  Studies:.  Results  of  surveys  of  students  by 
the  Undergraduate  Student  Academic  Advising 
Team  led  to  the  hiring  of  an  academic  adviser, 

■  In  the  College  of  Engineering:.  Workshops  on 
the  preparation  and  processing  of  research  pro- 
posals are  now  offered  each  semester  for  engi- 
neering faculty  and  support  staff;  a  technical  edi- 
tor has  been  assigned  to  assist  with  proposal 
preparation,  and  software  has  been  purchased  to 
track  proposals  and  awards — all  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Research  Proposal  Team. 

■  In  Continuing  and  Distance  Education:  Rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Conference  Registra- 
tion Team  led  to  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
the  documents  and  notifications  sent  to  clients. 
Also;  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  materials  sent 
to  conferees  resulted  in  a  50  percent  savings  for 
mailing  costs,  and  the  registration  process  was 
simplified  by  eliminating  13  steps. 

■  In  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant: 
Mechanical/ electrical  trades  technical  service 
employees  can  order  up  to  $500  in  parts  on  their 
signatures  alone  —  the  previous  amount  was 
$100.  This  change  eUminates  one  to  two  weeks 
from  the  ordering  process.  On  Nov.  1, 
"Mini-Jobs"  was  initiated.  This  procedure, 
developed  to  provide  quick  response  to  and  coor- 
dination of  job  requests,  will  allow  customers  to 
place  a  small  job  or  small  renovation  project  into 
the  system. 

■  In  the  Office  of  Human  Resources:  Results  of  a 
survey  of  Perm  State  retirees/widow(ers)  con- 
ducted by  the  Billing  Retirees  Team,  were  used  to 
improve  billings  for  benefits.  The  new  self-seal- 
ing bills  are  sent  out  semi-annually  and  provide 
more  information  than  the  old  billing  card,  such 
as  hospital  plans  and  coverage,  life  insurance, 
helpful  telephone  numbers,  and  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  account  adjustments. 

CQI  Networking  Meeting 

CQI  facihtators,  leaders  and  sponsors  will  meet  to 
network  and  hear  about  "The  Perks  and  Pitfalls  of 
Being  a  Team  Facilitator"  on  Nov.  9,  from  3:30  to 
5  p.m.  in  the  Old  Main  Alumni  Lounge.  Presen- 
ters are:  Steve  Kreiser,  an  industiial  engineer  in 
the  Office  of  Human  Resources,  who  facilitates 
the  Chemical  Management  Team  and  several  CQI 
teams  at  Berks  Campus;  Yvonne  Patterson,  a 
physician  in  University  Health  Services,  who 
facilitates  the  Shident  Academic  Advising  Team 
in  the  Department  of  Human  Development  and 
Family  Studies;  and  Cmdr.  Barbara  Sherlock, 
executive  officer  for  Naval  ROTC,  who  facilitates 
the  IBIS  Team  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 
Let  the  CQI  Center  know  (863-8721 )  if  you  would 
like  to  attend  this  session. 
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Lecture  series 

The  following  lectures  will  be  held  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  as  part  of 
the  "Women  in  Architecture"  lecture 

Beatriz  Colomina,  assistant  profes- 
sor at  Princeton  University  and  author 
of  Privacy  and  Publicity:  Modem  Archi- 
tecture as  Mass  Media,  will  present  a 
lecture,  "Battle  Line  =  E.1027,"  at  7 
tonight  in  22  Deike  Building 

Karen  Bausman,  partner  in  Baus- 
man/Gill  Associates,  New  York,  and 
Hero  Saarinen  visiting  professor  of 
architecture  at  Yale  University,  will 
lecture  at  7  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  in 
108  Wartik  Building. 

Donna  Selene  Seftel,  architect. 
New  York,  will  present  a  lecture  at  7 
p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  in  112  Walker 
Building. 

Felecia  Davis,  assistant  professor. 
New  York  Institute  of  Technology, 
will  present  a  lecture,  "The  African 
Burial  Ground,"  at  6  p.m.  Friday,  Dec. 
2,  in  112  Walker  Building. 

All  scheduled  lectures  are  free  to 
the  public. 

University  Choir 

The  Perm  State  University  Choir  v«ll 
present  its  aruiual  fall  concert  "We  Are 
One!"  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  6,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
Uiuversity  Park  Campus. 

The  choral  repertoire  will  encom- 
pass Hispaiuc,  JevkTsh  and  African  cul- 
tures. Sine  Nomine,  a  student-con- 
ducted chamber  ensemble,  will  sing  a 
cappella  selections  from  their  fall 
repertoire.  Two  South  African  Free- 
dom Songs,  accompanied  by  percus- 
sionists and  drummers  from  Penn 
State's  TMommo'  African  dance  troupe 
will  conclude  the  presentation. 

Guest  artists  include  Elizabeth 
Asmus,  harp;  Dan  Armstrong,  associ- 
ate professor  of  percussion  at  Penn 
State,  percussion;  Timothy  Black,  boy 
soprano.  The  University  Choir  is  con- 
ducted by  Lyim  DrafalJ,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music,  and  Tony  Leach, 
instructor  in  music. 

Tickets  are  $4  for  adults;  $2  for  stu- 
dents. For  advance  ticket  information, 
contact  the  School  of  Music  Office, 
open  Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.- 
noon  and  1-4  p.m.  at  (814)  865-0431. 
Tickets  will  be  available  at  the  door 
the  night  of  the  concert. 

Flute  ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble,  under 
the  direction  of  Eileen  Yarrison, 
instructor  in  music,  will  perform  in 
concert  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  7,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 


The  program  will  feature  works 
for  both  large  and  small  groups  of 
flutes  and  will  include  the  use  of  pic- 
colo, alto,  and  bass  flutes.  A  highlight 
will  be  a  performance  of  the  Aria  "Es 
ist  nichts  Gesundes  an  meinem  Leibe" 
from  Cantata  BWV  25  by  J.S.  Bach, 
during  which  the  ensemble  will  be 
joined  by  soprano,  Christine  Mullen. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Mallet  ensemble 

The  Perm  State  Mallet  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Dan  C,  Ann- 
strong,  associate  professor  of  percus- 
sion, will  perform  its  annual  fall 
concert  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  8, 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  oi 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  concert  will  feature  two  stu- 
dents, Gary  Yaple,  freshman  perfor- 
mance major,  and  Michael  Hooper, 
sophomore  percussion  major,  accom- 
panied by  the  er\semble. 

A  minimalist  marimba  quartet  by 
William  Duckworth  and  "Scherzoid," 
an  arrangement  edited  by  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchesfra  principal  percus- 
sionist Gordon  Peters,  also  will  be  per- 
formed. The  rest  of  the  program  will 
include  music  by  Mendelssohn  and 
Saint-Saens. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  pubUc. 

Flutist  to  perform 

Internationally-known  flutist  James 
Galway  will  perform  at  8  p.m. 
Wedn^ay,  Nov.  8,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditoriimi  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Mr.  Galway,  accompanied  by 
pianist  Phillip  Moll,  will  perform 
Mozarf  s  Sonata  in  F  Major,  K.  376, 
Prokofiev's  Sonata  in  D  Major,  Op.  94, 
Copland's  EHio  (1971),  Kuhlau's  Varia- 
tions on  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sunruner," 
Op.  105  and  Doppler's  Airs  Valaques, 
Op.  10. 

The  Belfast-bom  flutist  has  been 
performing  internationally  for  more 
than  25  years,  appearing  throughout 
North  America,  Europe  and  Asia  with 
several  different  accompanists  and 
orchesfras. 

For  ticket  iixformation  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Ticket  Center,  open  Mon- 
day through  Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  -  4:30 
p.m.  at  (814)863-  0255. 

Singing  Lions 

The  Singing  Lions,  directed  by  Peter 
Kiefer,  vnU  perform  in  concert  at  12:10 
p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus,  The  20-minute 
concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch 
series  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music 


and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish. 

Repertoire  for  the  concert  will 
include  "Can't  You  Feel  \i"  a  medley 
of  Walt  Disney  song  hits,  "America, 
Where  Are  You,"  "America,  Our  Her- 
itage" and  "Sing!  Sing!  Sing!"  The 
Singing  Lions  have  19  singers,  three 
instrumentalists,  and  three  technical 
crew  members.  Keith  Spencer,  an 
undergraduate  marketing  major,  is  the 
assistant  director. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after  the 
performance.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided.  The  concert  is  free  to  the 

Combined  concert 

The  64  members  of  the  Penn  State 
Concert  Choir  and  Chamber  Singers 
will  mark  the  conclusion  of  their  three- 
day  fall  tour  within  the  Common- 
wealth with  a  concert  at  8  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Nov.  12,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

The  Concert  Choir's  reper- 
toire for  this  concert  will  include 
two  movements  from  Bach's  "St 
John  Passion."  The  choir  also 
will  sing  several  works  by 
composers  from  the  Euro- 
pean cities  the  choir  will 
tour  this  May.  In  addition 
the  Concert  Choir  will  sing  sev- 
eral works  by  American  com- 
posers and  arrangers. 
The  24  voices  of  the  Chamber 
Singers,  selected  from  within  the  Con- 
cert Choir,  will  sing  several  pieces  by 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  arguably  the  most 
cosmopolitan  composer  of  the  16th 
century.  The  Chamber  Singer's  reper- 
toire will  include  Italian  madrigals, 
French  chansons,  and  German  lieder. 

D.  Douglas  Miller,  professor  of 
music,  is  conductor  of  the  Concert 
Choir  and  Chamber  Singers.  Paul 
McPhail,  a  graduate  conducting 
major,  is  the  assistant  conductor. 

Ticket  are  $4.50  for  adults;  $2.50  for 
students.  For  advance  ticket  ii\forma- 
tion,  contact  the  School  of  Music 
Office,  open  Monday  through  Friday, 
9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  4  p.m.  at  (814) 
865-0431.  Tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  the  night  of  the  concert. 

Greeting  cards 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center  is,  once 
again,  selling  holiday  greeting  cards 
drawn  by  pediatric  cancer  patients 
who  have  benefited  from  The  Four 
Diamonds  Fund.  A  pack  of 
twenty  cards  costs  $8.  All 
money  raised  from  the  sale 
of  the  cards  goes  to  The 
Four  [Diamonds  Fund 
which  benefits  pediatric 
cancer  patients  at  the  Penn 
State  University  Children's 
Hospital. 

This  year's  four 
designs  were  drawn  by 
Jordan  Amdl,  8,  of  Hershey;  Heidi 
Getz,  11,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Casey 
Moore,  13,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Colby 
Hoch,  3,  of  Old  ZionsviUe. 

Cards  are  available  at  the  Office  of 
University  Development  in  the  Uni- 
versity Communications  Center  on 
Sipe  Avenue  in  Hershey;  the  College 
of  Medicine  Bookstore;  the  Medical 
Center's  Gift  Shop;  and  from  the 


Friends  of  Four  Diamonds  Satellite 
Groups  in  Berks,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and 
York  Counties. 

For  more  information  call  the 
Office  of  University  Development  at 
the  Medical  Center  (717)  531-6865. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Vincent  Eoyang  and  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein  probe  into  the  fascinating 
theory  of  chaos,  and  the  logic  that  sep- 
arates the  Eastern  cultures  from  the 
West,  on  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature. 

Mr.  Eoyang  illustrates  the  Eastern 
philosophy,  in  which,  "chaos  is  the 
default,  and  order  is  the  exception." 
He  also  explains  how  Western  logic 
can  hinder  the  expansion  of  our  minds 
saying  that,  "American  education  in 
some  ways  has  failed  to  frain  people 
to  think  of  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time....  What  we  know  sometimes  cre- 
ates an  impediment  to  what  we  don't 
know.  Science  is  a  case  where  the 
more  we  know,  the  less  we  wall  learn, 
in  terms  of  knowledge  that  does  not 
conform  to  what  we  already  know." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continuing 
education  service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5 
FM. 

Berks  Campus 

La  Vida  Latina:  The  Artisf  s  View, 
subtitled  'Teelings,  Frenzy,  Fury,"  is 
on  display  at  the  Freyberger  Gallery  at 
the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus,  through 
Dec.  1 .  It  features  four  Latino  artists 
selected  for  their  sfrong  and  energetic 
works.  All  four  are  from  the  Philadel- 
phiaarea. 

Doris  Nogueira  creates  large  scale 
paintings  relating  to  nature  and  mem- 
ories of  her  native  Brazil. 

Edwin  Arocho,  who  studied  art  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  Philadelphia, 
creates  festive  masks  and  is  an  accom- 
plished silk  screen  printer. 

Martin  Soto,  who  moved  to 
Philadelphia  from  Chicago,  paints 
works  that  are  hauntingly  beautifril 
and  deeply  personal. 

Jose  Castro  is  pursuing  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  the  Tyler  of  School  of 
Art  in  Philadelphia.  His  imagery  is 
full  of  excitement  and  the  realities  of 
the  sfreets. 

Fayette  Campus 

Coal  &  Coke  &  Art,  an  exhibit  of 
art  focused  on  the  coal  and  coke 
ra  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
wall  open  Nov.  11  at  the  Penn  State 
Fayette  Campus  Library.  It  will 
continue  until  Dec.  22. 
Sponsored  by  the  Patch/Work 
Voices  Coal  &  Coke  Project  and 
1  the  Folklife  Coal  &  Coke  Docu- 
mentation Center,  the  exhibit  fea- 
a^^  tures  local  and  regional  art,  in  a 
variety  of  mediums,  depicting  many 
aspects  of  the  area's  coal  industry  hey- 
day. 

Funding  and  support  for  the 
exhibit  was  provided  by  the  Perm 
State  Fayette  Campus,  the  Southwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  Heritage  Preserva- 
tion Commission,  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Eberly. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  November  3 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education  Schol- 
ars' Forum,  9  a.m..  Alumni  Lounge.  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  James  S,  Fainweather 
on  "Faculty  Reward  Structures:  The  Rel- 
ative Value  ot  Teaching.  Research  and 
Public  Service." 

Instructional  Development  Program.  11:45 
a.m..  106  ASI  Bldg.  Larry  Spence  on 
"Active  and  Collaborative  Learning."  To 
register,  call  863-2599, 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  Stale  Concert  Choir. 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.   Registration  r 

Women  in  Architecture,  7  p.n 
BIdg.  Beatriz  Colomina  oi 
E.1027.'- 

Libri,  7  p.m..  WPSU.  91.5  FM.   Interview 
with  Professors  William  J.  Duiker  and 
Jackson  J.  Spieivogel,  authors  ot  World 
History,  a  new  college  textbook. 

ConTEXTs,  7:30  p.m.,  WPSU,  91.5  FM. 
Host  Travis  DiNicola  interviews  Beatriz 
Colomina,  author  of  Privacy  &  Publicity: 
Modem  Architecture  as  Mass  Media 
(MIT). 

Friday,  November  4 

Educational  Office  Professionals.  12:10 
p.m.,  101  Kern.  Special  topic  meeting, 
"Ritenour  Heallh  Center  Services  lor 
PSU  Faculty/Staff." 

Jewish  Studies  Program,  3:30  p.m.,  Lecture 
Hall.  Palmer  Museum  ot  Art.  Julius  S. 
Held  on  "The  Holocaust  from  a  Dis- 

Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m.,  319  Walk- 
er BIdg.  Alan  M.  MacEachren  on  "Scien- 
tific Visualization:  Should  We  Believe 
What  We  See?" 

Center  tor  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  The  Secret 
Garden."  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tim 
Hurtz,  oboe. 

Saturday,  November  5 

Film:  "Plunderl,"  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 

■  Film:  The  Ancient  Peruvian;  Cuzco.,.ln 

the  Valley  of  the  Incas,"  2  p.m..  Palmer 

Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Sunday,  November  6 
School  ot  Music.  4  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 

State  University  Choir.  Tickets  required, 

call  865-0431, 
Monday,  November  7 
School  of  lulusic,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  The 

Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble. 
Tuesday,  November  8 
Election  Day. 
Benefit  Open  House,  8  a.m. -4:30  p.m.,  101 

Kern  BIdg, 
"Junior  Nature  Explorers,"  12:30  p.m., 

Shaver's  Creek.  Designed  tor  3-  and  4- 

year  olds  and  their  parents.  Also  Nov. 

10.  Call  863-2000. 
InnerVisions/Film:  Saviors,  7  p.m..  Confer- 
ence Room,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Cen- 

■  Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Audito- 

rium. Alessandro  Nova  on  The  Renais- 
sance from  Milan  to  Venice:  Discoveries 
in  15th  and  16th  Century  Art  of  Northern 
Italy." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  The 
Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  November  9 

Center  for  Adult  Learner  Sen/ices,  7  p.m.. 


424  Boucke  BIdg.  Program  titled,  "Inter- 
ested in  Exploring  a  Career  Change  or 
Considering  Further  Education?  -  It  So. 
Join  Us." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  James  Galway, 
flute.   Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Thursday,  November  10 

■  International  Programs,  9:30  a.m.,  222 

Boucke  BIdg.  Brian  Towers  on  "British 
Higher  Education:  Some  Recent  Devel- 
opments." 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel,  The  Singing  Lions. 

Women  in  Architecture,  7  p.m.,  108  Wartik 
BIdg.  Karen  Bausman  and  Eero  Saari- 

■  Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m., 

WPSU.  91.5  FM.  A  review  of  historian 
John  Boswell's  "Same  Sex  Unions  in 
Premodern  Europe"  with  guest  James 
Sweeney, 

ConTEXTs,  7:30  p.m..  WPSU,  91 .5  FM. 
Librarian  Steven  Herb  serves  as  guest 
host  for  a  ConTEXTs  review  of  new  chil- 
dren's books. 

N.N.  Oweida  Lectureship  in  Journalism 
Ethics,  8  p.m.,  Carnegie  Cinema.  H. 
Eugene  Goodwin,  speaker. 

Friday,  November  11 

Veterans  Day. 

■  Gallery  Talk,  1 :30  p.m..  Christoffers 

Lobby,  Palmer  Museum.  Mary  Linda  on 
"Views  of  Ancient  Penj." 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319 

Walker  BIdg.  Christpher  F.  Uhl  on  "Solv- 
ing Complex  Resource  Questions  in  the 
Eastern  Amazon." 

Speech  Communications,  8  p.m.,  Schlow 
Library's  meeting  room.  Tony  Lentz  will 
perform  two  stories  which  won  the  Katey 
Lehman  Award  for  fiction  this  year  from 
the  English  Dept.  Also  Nov.  12. 

Saturday,  November  12 

Office  of  Minority  Faculty  Development 
Workshop,  9  a.m..  114  Kern  Graduate 
BIdg.  Blannie  Bowen  on  "Promotion  and 
Tenure."  For  reservations,  call  863-1663 
by  Nov.  8. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  "Rhythm  in 
Shoes."  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber 
Singers. 

Sunday,  November  13 

Film:  Plunder!,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Audi- 
torium. 

Teambuilding  for  Two,"  1  p.m.,  Shaver's 
Creek.  Call  863-2000, 

Film:  Discovering  the  Moche;  The  Forgotten 
Art  of  Chancay,  2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  3  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Aladdin  and  the 
Magic  Lamp.  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255- 

School  of  Music,  3  p.m..  Recital  Halt.  Penn 
State's  Women's  Chorus.  Tickets 
required,  call  865-0431. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Brass  Quintet. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  November  3 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle. 
Mert  Flemings  on  "New  Directions  for 
Materials  Research  and  Education." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geom- 
etry, 11:30  a.m..  339  Oavey  Lab.  Fer- 


nando Barbero  on 
"Ashtekar  Variables: 
New  Results  from 
Old  Ideas." 
■  Center  for  Russian 
and  East  European 
Studies,  noon,  102 
Weaver  BIdg.  Victor 
Israelian  on  The 
Present  Situation  in 

Accounting,  3:30  p.m., 
333  Beam  BAB. 
Anne  Bealty  on  "The 
Effects  of  Fair  Value 
Accounting  on  Invest- 
ment Portfolio  Man- 
agement." 

Physcis,  3:30  p.m.,  101 
Osmond  Lab. 
Edward  Hinds  on 

Atom  in  a  Micron 
Size  Cavity." 

Computer  Science  and 
Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab. 
Joseph  M.  Scandura 
on  The  New  CASE 
(Cognitive  Approach 
to  Software  Engi- 
neering); Methodolo- 
gy and  the  Flexsys 
System." 

Electrical  Engineering,  4 
p.m.,  123  EE  East. 
Harry  Bell  on  "Lead- 
ership Roles  in  Large 
Corporations." 

Friday,  November  4 

Entomology.  11  a.m., 
101  ASI  BIdg.  Allan 
Rosenfeld  on  'The  Environmentalists' 
Viewpoint." 

Condensed  Matter,  1:15  p.m,  339  Davey 
Lab.  Andrew  Millis,  speaker. 

Monday,  November  7 

Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Bonnie  Higgins  on  "Adventures  with 
Random  Amplified  Polymorphic  DNA." 

Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences.  4 
p.m.,  26  Hosier  BIdg.  Claudia  Mora, 
speaker. 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.  InterNexus.   Registration  not 
required. 

Center  tor  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geom- 
etry, 3:30  p.m.,  113  Osmond  Lab.  David 
Morrison  on  "Mirror  Manifolds." 

Tuesday,  November  8 

University  Libraries,  2  p.m.,  402  Tower 
Room,  Central  Pattee  Library.  Molecular 
Biology. 

Chemistry,  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab. 
Kenneth  A.  Johnson  on  "Molecular 
Motors." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S- 
209  Henderson  BIdg.  South.  W.  Larry 
Kenney  on  "Age  and  Cardiovascular 
Responses  lo  Heat  Stress." 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.   Using  Gopher  to  Borrow 
through  the  Internet.  Must  attend 
InterNexus  seminar  first.  Registration 
required,  call  863-0325. 

Wednesday,  November  9 

University  Libraries.  10  a.m.,  141  Computer 
BIdg.  Introduction  to  Computer  Confer- 
encing. Must  attend  InterNexus  seminar 
first.  Registration  required,  call  863- 


Earthenware  exhibit 

Crafted  by  the  Chimu-lncas,  circa  900-1430  A.D.,  this  spout 
and  handle  bottle  is  part  pf  an  exhibition  of  ceramic  relics 
from  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art's  permanent  collection.  The 
exhibition  runs  through  Sunday,  Dec.  18.  in  the  museum  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 


0325. 

Gerontology  Center,  noon.  101  H&HD  East. 
Sherry  Willis  on  "Everyday  Problem 
Solving  in  Old  Age." 

Engineering  Science  &  Mechanics,  3:35 
p.m.,  141  Computer  BIdg.  Gerald  M. 
Santoro  on  "Internet  -  Worid  Wide  Web." 

Biotechnology  Institute,  3:45  p.m.,  110 
Wartik.  Scott  Cunningham  on  "Plant 
Roots  and  Phytoremedlatlon  I." 

Thursday,  November  10 

University  Libraries,  10  a.m.,  402  Tower 
Room,  Central  Pattee  Library.  Penn 
Slate  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS. 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Sleidle, 
Gregory  N.  Morscher  on  "Viscoelatic 
Analysis  of  Bend  Stress  Relaxation  and 
Tensile  Primary  Creep  of  a  Polycrys- 
talline  a-SiC  Fiber," 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geom- 
etry, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab- 
Leonard  Susskind  on  "Black  Holes  and 
Information  Loss." 

Aerospace  Engineering,  1:25  p.m.,  214 
Hammond  BIdg.  Sin-Chung  Chang  on 
"New  Development  in  the  Method  of 
Space- Time  Conservation  Element  and 
Solution  Element-Applications  to  Multidi- 
mensional Flow  Problems." 

Economics,  3:30  p.m.,  420  Kern.   Kar-Yiu 
Wong  on  "International  Trade  in  Goods 
and  Factor  Mobility  with  External 
Economies." 

Physics,  3;30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Leonard  Susskind  on  The  Puzzle  of 
Black/Hole  Information  Loss." 

Electrical  Engineering.  4  p.m.,  123  EE  East. 
Johnathan  Plant  on  "Leadership  in  Public 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  8 
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Leher  from  the  President 


The  University  future 


1  am  writing  to  follow  up  on  my 
letter  of  Aug.  22,  where  1  outlined 
the  University-wide  plan  to 
address  the  projected  $12  million 
shortfall  in  the  Commonwealth 
Educational  System.  Although  the 
shortfall  situation  still  presents  a 
challenge  that  must  be  addressed,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  several 
encouraging  developments  have 
occurred  over  the  past  few  weeks: 

1.  As  some  of  you  may  know  by 
now,  Penn  State's  overall  enroll- 
ment figures  for  this  fall  are  up, 
reversing  the  decline  that  was 
experienced  last  year.    Enrollment 
in  the  Commonwealth  Educational 
System  declined  somewhat  (1  per- 
cent, or  239  students),  but  less  than 
originally  projected.  This  very  wel- 
come news  follows  new  ii\itiatives 
in  the  admissions  office  and  the 
dedicated  hard  work  by  many  fac- 
ulty and  staff  across  Penn  State's  22 
campuses- 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  fall's  actual 
enrollment,  tuition  income  for 
1994-95  is  somewhat  higher  than 
originally  projected.  This  will 
reduce  the  CES  budget  shortfall 
from  $12  million  to  $10  million. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  additional 
tuition  income  realized  from  the 
enrollment  increase,  a  total  of  $2 
million  in  one-time  funds  will  be 
available  for  1994-95.  These  funds 
will  be  used  as  follows: 

a.  Up  to  $1  milhon  for  a  care- 
fully targeted  marketing  and 
recruitment  effort  for  our 
campuses,  with  a  priority  for 
campuses  with  the  most  seri- 
ous enrollment  declines; 

b.  $800,000  for  operating  sup- 
port for  campuses  with 
enrollment  increases;  and 
c.$200,000  to  support  student 
programs  and  activities  that 
have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  budget  siutation. 

Dr.  Dunham  will  be  communi- 
cating with  the  campuses  about  how 
these  funds  can  be  put  to  the  best 

4-  If  current  eiux>llment  levels  can 
be  maintained,  these  funds  will  pro- 
vide a  permanent  increase  in  tuition 
income,  which  will  have  positive 
implications  for  the  1995-96  budget 
and  beyond- 
Planning  for  the  1995-96 
academic  year 

We  are  now  projecting  that,  at  a  min- 
imum, current  enrollment  levels 
within  CES  can  be  maintained. 
Therefore,  approximately  $2  million 
in  income  realized  this  year  should 
be  available  on  a  continuing  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  planned  $6  million 
budget  reduction  for  CES  for 
1995-%  is  now  estimated  to  be  $4 
million. 

This  $4  million  budget  reduction 
will  be  shared,  with  $2  million  com- 


ing from  CES  and  $2  million  from 
central  sources.  The  CES  equity 
model  calculations  will  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  change  to  a  $2  million 
budget  reduction  target  for  1995-96. 
In  addition,  the  remaining  $1  million 
previously  committed  from  central 
sources  will  be  provided  to  continue 
the  marketing  and  recruitment  activ- 
ities initiated  this  year. 
Looking  toward  1996-97 
We  will  need  to  monitor  eruollment 
levels  and  tuition  income  projections 
closely.  If  enrollment  trends  contin- 
ue to  be  favorable,  additional  perma- 
nent tuition  income  should  be  avail- 
able. If  enrollment  and  tuition 
income  do  not  improve  sufficiently, 
then  some  additional  budget  reduc- 
tion may  be  necessary.  Obviously, 
the  state  appropriation  also  will  have 
an  impact  on  what  we  must  do. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  extraordi- 
nary efforts  in  the  area  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  students  for 
CES  will  be  successful.  I've  asked 
Provost  Brighton  to  ensure  that  as 
much  support  and  assistance  as  pos- 
sible be  provided  from  University 
Park  to  those  campuses  with  the 
most  serious  enrollment  declines. 
I've  also  asked  E>r,  Chmham  to  estab- 
lish incentives  for  those  campuses 
which,  in  fact,  increase  enrollment. 
We  must  and  will  reward  good 
work  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
within  the  fiscal  constraints  that  we 
face.  In  addition,  E)r.  Dunham  will 
be  working  directly  with  students 
and  others  to  continue  to  respond  as 
fully  as  we  can  to  meet  the  very  real 
need  of  providing  meaningful 
out-of-dass  experiences  to  CES  stu- 
dents, who  have  spoken  both  elo- 
quently and  pjersuasively  on  this 

The  $6  million  budget  reductions 
implemented  this  year  in  the  CES 
were  difficult  but  necessary.  Even 
with  the  encouraging  news  of  the 
fall,  a  serious  budget  shortfall 
remains  in  the  CES.  1  am  optimistic 
that  enrollment  in  the  CES  may  have 
stabilized,  and  as  a  system,  we  can 
move  forward.  While  we  still  must 
face  some  budget  cuts  for  next  year, 
they  are  not  as  severe  as  originally 
anticipated.  If  would  appear  that, 
with  continued  success  in  our 
recruitment  efforts,  there  is  a  real 
possibility  that  we  can  eliminate  fur- 
ther budget  reductions  by  1996-97. 

Finally,  1  want  to  stress  again  my 
personal  concern  and  support  for  the 
Commonwealth  Educational  System. 
This  concern  is  shared  by  Dr. 
Brighton,  Dr.  Dunham,  and  every 
other  senior  officer  of  the  University. 
We  are  committed  to  doing  all  we 
can  to  work  through  these  problems 
with  the  University  community, 
which  once  again  is  demonstrating 
the  strength  and  dedication  of  all 
who  are  associated  with  Penn  State. 


Faculty  Senate  News 

Senate  hears  reports  on  tenure, 
presidential  search,  and  library 

The  University  Presidential  Search  and  Screen  Committee  will  forward  the 
names  of  10  to  15  candidates  to  the  Trustee  Presidential  Selection  Committee  by 
Jan.  20,  the  University  Faculty  Senate  learned  at  its  Oct.  25  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Senate  members  also  heard  an  update  on  the  planned  expansion  of  Pattee 
Library,  and  extensively  reviewed  and  discussed  recommendations  from  its  Joint 
Commitee  to  Review  Promotion  and  Tenure  Procedures  at  Perm  State. 

The  meeting  was  the  Senate's  first  ever  in  the  Medical  Center  and  the  first 
held  away  from  the  University  Park  Campus  in  more  than  15  years.  During  the 
meeting.  President  Thomas  said  the  Medical  Center  was  a  superb  example  of  the 
University  mission  of  teaching,  research  and  service,  and  noted  that  the  center's 
initiarives  in  training  of  family  care  physicians  fits  the  land-grand  tradition  of  the 
Uruversity. 

■  The  recommendations  of  the  promotion  and  tenure  committee  were  split 
into  three  categories:  those  that  will  be  included  in  the  University's  promoHon 
and  tenure  policy  (HR-23),  those  that  will  be  included  in  Administrative  Guide- 
lines for  HR-23,  and  those  that  should  be  addressed  by  the  Faculty  Affairs  Com- 
n\ittee  in  the  near  future. 

■  Senate  Chair  Barton  Browning,  a  member  of  the  search  and  screen  com- 
nuttee,  said  the  selection  committee  will  make  a  final  recommendarion  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  with  the  goal  of  having  a  new  president  in  office  by  fall  1995. 
Dr.  "Thomas  has  announced  his  retirement  effecrive  Aug.  31. 

Dr.  Browning  said  the  search  and  screen  committee  will  keep  its  work  con- 
fidential. He  noted  that  any  inquiries  about  the  status  of  the  search  should  be 
directed  to  Carol  Herrmann,  senior  vice  president  for  administration  and  exec- 
utive secretary  to  the  selection  committee.  To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  have 
been  considered  by  the  search  and  screen  committee.  Dr.  Browming  said. 

■  In  a  presentation  on  the  design  of  the  Patemo  Library  addition  to  Pattee 
Library,  Nancy  Cline,  dean  of  University  Libraries,  reported  that  a  new  main 
entrance  will  be  at  ground  level  for  handicapped  access  and  will  allow  pedes- 
trian traffic  to  and  from  the  colleges  of  Education,  Business,  and  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  central  core  of  campus.  Project  design  drawings  wiU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  at  their  November  meeting,  and  final  drawings  are 
expected  in  late  spring  1995. 
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Policy." 
Friday,  November  11 

Entomology.  11  a.m.,  101  ASI  BIdg.  Anne 
Hajek  on  "Spore  Wars:  Fungi  Versus 
Gypsy  Moth." 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 1  p.m..  330  Beam  BAB.  John 
Kagei  on  "Adaptive  Learning  Versus 
Equilibrium  Refinements  in  an  Entry 
Limit  Pricing  Game." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  November  3 

Second  Annual  Conterence  and  Workshop 
of  the  American  Association  (or  Colle- 
giate Independent  Study,  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  "Networking  +  Sharing 
=  Growth  +  Development,"  Through 
Nov.  5.   For  more  information,  call  865- 
3290. 

Tuesday,  November  8 

1994  Pasteurizer  Operators  Workshop,  100 
attendees,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through 
Nov.  10. 

1994  Penn  Stale  Golf  Turf  Conterence.  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.   Through  Nov.  10, 

Thursday,  November  10 

Family  Violence:  The  Rote  of  the  Emer- 
gency Department  Staff,  Penn  State 
Scanticon. 

Saturday,  November  12 

Goat  Health  Conference,  110  attendees, 
101  ASI  BIdg. 

EXHIBITS 

Architectural  Gallery/Engineering  Unit 
Bdg.  C: 

"Architectural  Engineering  Student  Drawing 


Exhibit,"  through  Nov.  4. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Double  Plots:   Installation  by  Mary  Ellen 

Carroll,"  through  Dec.  11. 

■  "Planet  Peru:  An  Aerial  Journey  Through 

a  Timeless  Land,"  through  Dec.  18. 

■  "Ancient  Penjvian  Ceramics,"  through 

Dec.  16. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 

through  Jan.  22. 
Pattee 

Rare  Books  Room: 
Illustrated  books  from  the  18th  Century. 

Through  Nov.  30. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery: 
Emanuel  Pangilinan,  BFA  paintings. 

Through  Nov.  11, 
Zoller  Gallery: 

"Elastic  Visions,"  through  Nov,  5. 
"School  of  Visual  Arts  Faculty  Exhibition," 

through  Dec,  6. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.   Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are  Weath- 
er—234;  Aris  Line— 345;  University  Cal- 
endar— 456, 
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Class  Gift 


Class  of  1995  to  leave  living  legacy  at  Foundry  site 


ittee,  unveiled  the  s 


s  for  Foundry  Park  (shown  below).  Look- 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


*iS££^he  senior 

;r;b^ciassof 

TP      1995  will 

.^^  create  a 
new  patch  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  the  cen- 
tral campus  area  as 
its  parting  gift  to  all 
who  follow. 

In  class  gift  vot- 
ing, the  seniors 
decided  to  build 
Foundry  Park  behind 
University  House 
and  Hammond 
Building.  The  one- 
acre  area  will  contain 
benches,  landscap- 
ing, park  lighting, 
and  an  open  area  for 
studying  and  for  sun 
worshipers  to  use. 
The  gift  also  will 
include  funds  for  the 
reconditioning  of  the 
crucible  (a  large  iron 
kettle  for  melting 
iron)  that  was  used 
in  the  original 
Foundry  Building 
that  once  stood  on 

the  site.  A  plaque  marking  the  class's  gift  will  also 
be  placed  in  the  park. 

'Tm  thrilled  that  the  senior  class's  gift  will  beau- 
tify this  historic  part  of  campus,"  said  James  M. 
Wagner,  vice  president  for  business  and  operations. 
"The  Class  of  1995  will  be  remembered  for  many 
years  for  this  generous  gift  to  Penn  State/' 

The  chair  of  the  senior  class  gift  committee, 
April  Campbell,  sees  the  gift  as  having  a  lasting 
legacy. 

"This  gift  is  a  part  of  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serving central  campus,"  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  native 
said.  'The  Foundry  Park  will  preserve  the  beauty  of 
campus,  the  history  of  this  institution,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  class  gifts." 

Foundry  Park  received  54  percent  of  the  vote. 
An  endowment  fund  to  help  finance  the  replace- 
ment of  the  elms  on  campus  received  31  percent  of 


Ttiis  site  plan  gives 


of  what  the  park  should  look  like  when  it's  completed. 


the  vote.  A  proposal  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
received  the  remaining  votes. 

Nearly  68  percent  of  the  seniors  voting  pledged 
almost  $12,000  for  the  project,  the  highest  pledge  rate 
to  date.  The  senior  class  gift  committee  hopes  to 
receive  pledges  from  as  many  as  3,500  seniors.  The 
majority  of  donations  are  made  by  seniors  pledging 
the  balance  of  their  general  deposit.  The  deposit  is  a 
$50  fee  held  during  a  student's  imdergraduate  years  to 
cover  unforeseen  expenses,  fees  and  emergency  costs. 

Senior  class  gifts  have  been  a  Penn  State  tradition 
since  1861,  and  include  such  bndmarks  as  the  Old 
Main  dock  tower  and  the  Nittany  Lion  Shrine.  Last 
year's  gift  -  the  extended  hours  room  in  Pattee  Library 
-  totaled  more  than  $115,000.  The  class  of  1993  con- 
tributed more  than  $112,000  to  the  Urgent  Care  Unit 
at  Ritenour  Health  Center. 


T^ytJNDRY  PARK 

What's  in  a  name? 

In  a  quirky  twist  of  fate,  the  site  where  a  drab, 
undistinguishable  building  once  sat  will  now 
be  a  peaceful,  one-acre  park  in  the  heart  of 
University  Park's  engineering  complex. 

For  more  than  80  years,  the  Foundry  Building 
stood  between  what  is  now  Reber  Building  and 
Engineering  E  as  a  nondescript  testimonial  to  the 
work  ethic  of  a  nation.  Built  in  1911  from  the 
remains  of  a  dismantled  temporary  residence  hall 
known  as  "t)evil's  Den,"  the  Foundry  was  erected 
to  help  train  Penn  State  students  as  leaders  in 
industry. 

The  nation  was  in  the  throes  of  the  hidustrial 
Revolution,  and  integrating  classroom  theory  with 
practical  experience  was  deemed  necessary  to 
keep  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  competitive.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  Universi^  officials 
agreed  to  remove  an  old  temporary  foundry  buUt 
in  1903  from  the  entrance  of  the  mall  on  College 
Avenue  and  build  a  more  permanent  facility.  The 
new  Foundry  was  placed  next  to  an  existing  wood 
frame  structure  known  as  the  Engineering  Exper- 
iment Station  (behind  what  is  now  Hammond 
Building). 

Early  on  in  that  era  of  smokestacks  and  bur- 
geoning industrialization,  the  Foundry  was  a 
hands-on  work  station  for  students  in  metallurgy, 
and  industrial,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing. Not  one  of  the  most  attractive  edifices  on  cam- 
pus, the  Foundry  was  home  to  a  crucible  furnace 
capable  of  melting  hundreds  of  pounds  of  molten 
iron.  The  building  was  divided  into  five  sections, 
including  a  core  oven  room  and  a  testing  lab. 
Equipped  with  a  one-and-a-half-ton  cupola  (stack 
furnace),  a  core  oven,  a  two-ton  crane  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  ladles  and  flasks,  it  was  here  that  stu- 
dents got  a  taste  of  the  real  world. 

Melting  iron,  brass  and  aluminum  alloys  to 
pour  into  molds  was  a  hot,  grueUng  process.  The 
cupola,  which  could  melt  iron  at  a  rate  of  four  tons 
per  hour,  took  nearly  two  hours  to  fire  and  gained 
Perm  State  international  visibility  for  its  efficienct 
operation. 

Over  the  years,  the  Foundry  Building  —  which 
at  times  was  considered  an  "eyesore,"  according  to 
University  archives  —  was  added  to,  had  its 
unsightly  wooden  frame  encased  in  brick,  and  was 
gutted  by  fire  in  1938.  Rebuilt  at  the  same  site  in 
1939,  the  Foimdry  continued  to  serve  students  in 
the  engineering  fields,  despite  the  flagging  popu- 
larity of  the  foundry  industry. 

According  to  a  January  1954  Penn  Slate  Engi- 
neering Magazine,  the  industry  nearly  folded  before 
World  War  11,  but  was  revived  after  the  war  and 
spawned  the  "foundry  option"  at  Penn  State.  The 
option  was  a  series  of  technical  electives  offered  as 
part  of  the  curricultmi  for  engineering  students.  At 
one  time,  students  in  the  Foundry  cast  all  of  the 
manhole  plates  for  State  College  Borough  and 
some  of  the  light  poles.  In  addition,  maintenance 
of  metal  material  on  campus  was  completed  by 
students  working  in  the  Foundry.  Throughout  the 
1970s  and  '80s,  the  Foundry  continued  its  opera- 
tion and  was  the  site  of  significant  research  for  the 
cast  metal  industry. 

In  1989,  nearly  eight  decades  after  it  was  built, 
the  Foundry  was  dismanteled  and  a  gravel  lot 
replaced  it. 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 
Sources:  Universihf  Archives  and  Benjamin  W.  Niebel.  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  industrial  engineering 
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Computer  financing 

77iis  infonmlion  ts  proi'iM  by  tlie  Microcomputer 
Order  Caitcr  from  Apple  arid  IBM  as  a  semia' to  the 
Paul  Stale  communily. 

Computer  loans  from  Apple  and 
IBM  are  available  exclusively  to  current 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  giving  you 
the  advantages  of  low  interest  rates  and 
affordable  monthly  payments.  The 
application  process  is  quick  and  simple. 
You  just  call  for  preapproval  of  a  loan 
amount,  and  the  loan  people  will  send 
you  the  completed  promissory  note  for 
you  to  sign  and  send  in  with  a  quote 
from  the  Microcomputer  Order  Center. 

These  loans  are  flexible  and  can  be 
used  to  pay  for  everything  from  com- 
puters and  displays  to  peripherals  like 
printere  and  CD-ROM  drives.  You  can 
even  use  it  to  buy  software.  And,  as  a 
member  of  the  academic  community, 
you  qualify  for  exclusive  education  dis- 
counts on  all  of  your  purchases.  Acade- 
mic discounts  are  available  at  the 
Micnxomputer  Order  Center,  12 
Willard  Bldg.,  (814)  865-2100. 

Who^  eligible? 

As  long  as  you're  currently  a  college 
student,  faculty  member  or  staff 
employee,  you're  welcome  to  apply  for 
either  the  IBM  or  Apple  loan. 

To  qualify,  you  need  to  make  at 
least  $15,000  per  year.  If  your  annual 
income  isn't  quite  that  high,  you  can 
qualify  by  having  a  co-borrower  apply 
with  you.  And,  if  you  have  r 
whatsoever,  you  must  have  s 
co-sign  for  the  loan. 

What  you  need  to  do 

1.  GATHER  INFORMATION  -  For  die 
loan  application,  you  will  need  the  fol- 
lowing informatioa-  name,  birthdate. 
Social  Security  number,  annual  income, 
address,  monthly  mortgage  or  rent  pay- 
ment If  you  have  a  mortgage,  they'll 
also  need  the  name  of  your  mortgage 
company,  your  account  number,  and 
the  approximate  value  of  your  resi- 
dence And,  if  you  use  a  co-signer  or 
co-bonx>wer,  they'll  need  all  of  the 
above  information  for  him  or  her,  as 

Z  THEN  CALL..If  you  have  a  co-sign- 
er or  co-borrower,  that  person  should 
be  available  to  join  the  conversation. 

Dial  1-8004  IBM  LOAN  to  speak 
with  an  IBM  loan  specialist  or  1-800- 
APPLE-LN  for  an  Apple  loan  specialist 
This  specialist  will  take  your  informa- 
tion, and  if  you  qualify,  pre-approve  a 
specific  spending  amount  for  your  pur- 
chase. Pre-approval  does  not  guarantee 
final  loan  approval  Acceptable  verifi- 
cation documents  must  be  received 
before  your  loan  is  approved. 
3.  THE  FUN  PART  -  GO  SHOPPING 
Next,  its  time  to  pick  out  the  computer 
thafs  right  for  you. 

See  the  Microcomputer  Order  Cen- 


ter and  be  sure  to  mention  that  you'll  be 
financing  your  purchase  with  an  IBM 
or  Apple  Loan. 

At  the  Microcomputer  Order  Cen- 
ter, you'll  be  given  a  written  price 
quote,  which  you'll  need  to  complete 
the  purchase  and  loan  transactions. 

4.  SIGN  ON  THE  DOTTED  LINE  - 
You  will  be  sent  a  pre-completed  appli- 
cation form  and  promissory  note.  The 
applicant  must  sign  and  return  it. 

If  you're  a  student  applying  on 
your  own,  you'll  return  the  promissory 
note  with  the  following:  photocopy  of 
student  or  faculty  ID  card,  employment 
verification  letter,  copy  of  your  current 
W2  form,  copy  of  your  most  recent  pay 
stub,  written  sales  quote.  All  other 
applicants  need  only  return  one  form  of 
income  verification  with  their  applica- 
tion and  promissory  note. 

5.  THE  CHECK'S  IN  THE  MAIL  - 
Within  just  a  few  days  of  receiving  your 
signed  promissory  note  and  applica- 
tion, we'll  send  you  a  check. 

The  check  will  be  co-payable  to  you 
and  Penn  State  (for  the  Microcomputer 
Order  Center).  AH  you  have  to  do  is 
bring  the  check  in  with  you  when  you 
order  your  system. 

THE  FINE  PRINT  -  IBM  Right  Start 
Loans  are  available  from  $1,200  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000.  The  Apple  Com- 
puter Loans  are  for  $1,000  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  SIOXXX).  You  may  take  out 
more  than  one  loan,  but  the  total  of  ail 
loans  may  not  exceed  $10,000  annually 
for  each  company. 

The  interest  rate  for  the  IBM  Right 
Start  Loan  and  the  Apple  Computer 
Loan  is  adjusted  monthly  and  is  based 
on  30-day  and  90-day  conxmeidal  paper 
rates,  as  published  daily  in  the  Money 
Section  of  77k  Wall  Street  jounml.  The 
IBM  Right  Start  Loan  rate  and  the  Apple 
Computer  Loan  is  the  higher  monthly 
average  of  these  two  commercial  paper 
rates,  plus  a  "spread"  of  6.00  percent  for 
IBM  or  5.35  for  Apple.  The  spread  may 
increase  if  program  costs  rise,  but  will  not 
exceed  7.5  percent  for  IBM  or  5.6  percent 
for  Apple  during  the  life  of  your  loan.  If 
the  spread  increases,  borrowers  will  be 
notified  at  least  30  days  in  advance.  Call 
1-8004  IBM  LOAN  or  1-800-APPLE-LN 
for  current  rates. 

Your  loan  amoimt  wtU  equal  the 
amount  requested,  plus  a  6  percent  loan 
origination  fee  for  the  IBM  loan  or  5.5 
percent  fee  for  the  Apple  loan.  If  the 
computer  you  purchased  is  not  readily 
available,  you  may  defer  disbursement 
of  the  loan  check  for  up  to  90  days  after 
the  loan  has  been  approved.  In  any 
case,  monthly  payments  for  your  loan 
will  begin  approximately  30  days  after 
your  check  is  disbursed  for  both  the 
IBM  Right  Start  Loan  or  the  Apple 
Computer  Loan. 

TO  APPLY  For  IBM;  Call  1-8004 
IBM  LOAN  (1-800442-6562).  For 
Apple;  Call  1-600-APPLE-LN  (1-800- 
277-5356).  Hours:  Monday  through 
Friday,  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  EST;  Satuniay, 
8  a-m.  to  6  p.m.  EST;  Sunday,  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m  EST. 

FOR  OTHER  INFORMATION: 
The  Microcomputer  Order  Center,  12 
Willarcl  Building,  University  Park,  PA 
16802,  (814)  865-2100,  (800)  251-9281  in 
PA  FAX  (814)  863-7514,  E-maiL 
moc@psuvm.psu.edu. 


Nominations  for  mentoring 
award  due  by  Jan.  20 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the 
Howard  B.  Palmer  Faculty  Mentoring 
Award  to  honor  and  recognize  out- 
standing achievement  by  a  faculty 
member  who  effectively  guides  and 
nurtures  the  collegial  and  profession- 
al development  of  junior  faculty.  Dr. 
Palmer  was  senior  associate  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  from  1985  unHl 
his  retirement  in  1991. 

Nominadons  may  be  submitted  by 
faculty,  staff  and  administrators  and 
must  be  received  by  Jan.  20,  1995.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  senior  faculty  mentor  in 
the  Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Devel- 
opment, will  select  the  recipient  who 
will  receive  an  allocation  of  $500  and 
recognition  at  the  Awards  Convoca- 
tion on  April  2,  1995. 

To  be  eligible  for  nominadon  a  fac- 
ulty member  must  meet  the  following 
criteria; 


Faculty /Staff  Alerts 


•  Be  a  full-time  University  faculty 

member  with  five  or  more  years  of 
active  service  at  Penn  State. 

•  Exhibit  exemplary  achievement  in 

the  effective  mentoring  of  junior 
faculty  members. 

Evidence  of  these  criteria  should  be 
presented  through  a  completed  nomi- 
nation form  and  statement  of  support, 
which  clearly  identify  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  the  nominee.  The  statement 
should  not  exceed  two  single-spaced 
pages.  Additional  supporting  materi- 
als may  include  a  biographical  sketch 
or  curriculum  vita;  no  more  than  three 
letters  of  support,  and  other  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  nomination. 

Please  submit  three  copies  of  all 
materials  to  Deborah  F.  Atwater,  308 
Kern  Graduate  Building.  Nomination 
forms  are  available  upon  request  from 
308  Kem  Building.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Dr.  Atwater  at  863-1663. 


Label  Mania 

You  may  be  "cart  smart"  or  you  may  be 
a  culinary  connoisseur,  but  can  you 
keep  up  with  the  label  lingo?  Attending 
the  enlightening  lunch.  Label  Mania, 
may  help  you  to  make  healthier  food 
selections  by  providing  skills  necessary 
to  make  sense  of  the  new  food  labels 
and  the  new  Food  Guide  Pyramid. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  Facul- 
ty/Staff Health  Promotion,  will  be  held 
at  noon  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  in  110  Hen- 
derson Building  at  Uruversity  Park. 

To  register  complete  and  mail  the 
registration  form  in  the  Healthy  Hap- 
penings brochure  or  HRDC  catalog  or 
call  or  e-mail  Jan  Hawbaker 
0QH3@PSUADMIN)  at  865-3085. 

HIV/AIDS:  Spread  Facts, 
Not  Fear 

Become  part  of  an  important  network 
of  people  throughout  the  University 
community  who  serve  as  points  of  con- 
tact for  faculty,  staff  and  students  who 
have  questions  and  concerns  about 
HIV/AIDS:  The  "You  Can  Ask  Me 


About  AIDS"  Network. 

How  do  you  become  a  member  of 
the  Network?  Attending  the  "Spread 
Facts,  Not  Fear"  workshop  will  provide 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  convey 
important  information  and  make  effec- 
tive referrals.  "Spread  Facts,  Not  Fear" 
is  being  offered  from  9  a.m.  to  noon 
today  in  520  Rider  Building.  There  is 
no  fee  for  the  workshop. 

The  workshop  will  enable  you  to 
become  more  comfortable  sharing  fac- 
tual information  about  HIV/AIDS  with 
students,  colleagues  and  co-workers 
and  help  identify  local  resources  for 
needs  related  to  HTV/AIDS.  To  regis- 
ter: complete  and  mail  the  registration 
form  in  the  Healthy  Happenings 
brochure  or  HRDC  catalog  -  or  send  E- 
mail  to  JQH3@psuadmJn  including 
your  name,  campus  phone  and  address, 
your  ID  #  and  the  course  name. 

Questions  about  the  "You  Can  Ask 
Me  About  AIDS"  Network  may  be 
directed  to  Nancy  Sassano  at 
NERl@psuadmin  or  (814)  865-3085. 


Lecture 


Journalism  in  Ethics  lecture  set  for  Nov.  10 


H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  professor  ei 
tus  of  joumaUsm,  will  deliver  the  Inau- 
gural N.N.  Oweida  Lectureship  in  ]i 
nalism  Ethics  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov, 
10,  in  the  Carnegie  Cinema  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  professor  of 
journalism  from  1969  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1985  and  was  the  director  of  the 
Universit/s  School  of  Journalism  from 
1957  to  1969.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  been 
a  political  reporter  and  columnist  for 
Vie  Washington  Star,  night  editor  for 
Associated  Press,  and  copy  editor  for 
The  Baltimore  Sun. 

He  was  named  an  AMOCO  Foun- 
dation "Outstanding  Teacher"  in  1980 


and  served  on  the  faculty  of  four  Gan- 
nett Foundation -sponsored  workshops 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  on  the 
teaching  of  journalism  ethics  in  Ameri- 
can universities.  He  was  the  winner  of 
the   Frank   Luther   Mo tt- Kappa   Tau 
Alpha  research  award  for  the  best  1983 
book  involving  journalism  research. 
The  N.N.  Oweida  Lectureship 
in  Journalism  Ethics  provides  an 
endowment  to  support  an  annual 
lecture  by   experts   in  journalism 
ethics.    It  was  endowed  by  Mar- 
garet L.  Oweida  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  Dr.  N.N.  Oweida,  a  sur- 
geon from  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


November  3, 1994 


Appointment 


Catologer  named  at  University  Libraries 


Marlena  Frackowski  has  joined  the  University 
Libraries  as  music  non-book  cataloger. 

Previously,  she  was  visiting  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Music  Library  at  Indiana  University  where  she 
served  first  as  a  music  cataloger  and  then  as  a  spe- 
cialist for  a  Title  II-C  grant  project.  She  also  worked 
in  the  Indiana  University  Archives  of  Traditional 
Music  as  a  research  fellow  and  graduate  assistant. 

Ms.  Frackowski's  special  research  interests 
include  popular  American  music,  barbershop  harmo- 
ny and  musical  theater,  Polish-American  ethnic 
music,  musical  instruments,  and  preservation  of 
sound  recordings  and  printed  library  materials. 


She  is  a  member  of  the  Music  Library  Association, 
the  Society  for  Ethnomusicology,  the  American  Folk- 
lore Society,  and  the  preservation  committee  of  the 
Midwest  Chapter  of  the  Music  Library  Association. 

Ms.  Frackowski  earned  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
ethnomusicology/folklore  and  a  master  of  library  sci- 
ence degree  from  Indiana  University.  She  also  earned 
a  master  of  arts  degree  in  musicology  from  Warsaw 
University  in  Poland  and  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
School  of  Music  in  Szczecin,  Poland. 


Dinesh  Agrawal,  senior  research  associate  and 
associate  professor  of  materials  at  the  Intercol- 
lege  Materials  Research  Laboratory,  has  been 
selected  by  the  National  Association  for  Sci- 
ence, Technology  and  Society  (NASTS)  with 
the  support  of  the  Okinaga  Foundation  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federation  of  Materials  Soci- 
eties to  receive  an  award  for  research  on  a  new 
zero  expansion  ceramic  family,  N2P-CTP.  Dr. 
Agrawal  also  recently  gave  invited  talks  on 
"Microwave  Processing  of  Ceramics"  and 
"[NZP]:  A  New  Family  of  Low  Thermal 
Expansion  Materials"  at  the  Associated 
Cement  Companies  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India; 
Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Tirvandrum, 
India;  and  Slovakia  Technical  Institute, 
Bratislava,  Slovakia. 

Syed  Saad  Andaleeb,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 
lege, presented  a  paper  titled  "Job  Satisfaction 
and  Commitment,  of  Family  Planning  Field 
Workers:  An  Exploratory  Study,"  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Population  Research  and 
Training  in  Dhaka,  Bangladesh. 

L.  Eric  Cross,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  Intercollege  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  has  been  selected  the 
UFFC-S  Distinguished  Lecturer  for  1994/95  by 
the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Ultrason- 
ics, Ferroelec tries  and  Frequency  Control  Soci- 
ety. He  will  speak  before  UFFC-S  chapters, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  student  universi- 
ty seminars,  IEEE  groups  and  other  appropri- 
ate scientific  and  engineering  associations. 


Balasubramanian  Narasimhan,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  statistics  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  presented  a  paper  filled 
"Bayesian  Nonparametic  Analysis  of  Censored 
Data"  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Associafion  and  the  Insfitute  of  Math- 
emafical  StaHstics  in  Toronto,  Canada. 


Willa  Z.  Silverman,  associate  professor  of 
French,  presented  a  paper  titled  "L'opinion 
publique  juive  aux  Etats-Unis  a  1' Affaire  Drey- 
fus" at  a  conference  on  "L'opinion  publique  et 
I'Affaire  Dreyfus  en  France  et  a  I'etranger"  in 
Rennes,  France. 

Russell  Messier,  professor  of  engineering  sci- 
ence and  mechanics  at  the  Intercollege  Materi- 
als Research  Laboratory,  will  present  an  invit- 
ed paper  in  Poland  at  the  Conference  on  C-BN 
and  Diamond  CrystaUization  Under  Reduced 
Pressure  in  June  1995. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  Alcoa  professor  of  solid 
state  science  at  the  Intercollege  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  was  an  invited  speaker 
at  the  Gordon  Conference  on  Dielectrics  in 
New  Hampshire.  His  lecture  was  on  "Scaling 
Phenomena  in  Ferroic  Media."  He  also  has 
been  elected  to  ADCOM,  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  IEEE  Ultrasonics,  Ferro- 
electrics  and  Frequency  Control. 

W.  Larry  Kenney,  associate  professor  of 
applied  physiology  in  the  Department  of  Exer- 
cise and  Sport  Science,  presented  a  paper  titled 
"Effect  of  Age  on  Visceral  Blood  Flow  During 
Work"  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  on 
Environmental  Ergonomics  in  Montebello, 
Quebec. 
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International  Achievement  awards  to  be  given  in  spring 


The  University's  International  Council,  during  its 
Spring,  1994  meetings,  approved  the  institution  of  three 
new  International  Achievement  awards. 

The  awards  will  recognize  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, a  graduate  student,  and  a  faculty  or  staff  member 
for  "contributing  significantly  to  the  advancement  of 
the  international  mission  of  the  University." 

The  three  awards,  each  of  which  carries  a  $1,000 
stipend  and  a  certificate  of  recognition,  have  now  been 
approved  by  President  Thomas  and  will  be  presented 
for  the  first  time  at  the  University  Awards  Convocation 
in  April,  1995. 

The  awards  will  be  given  in  recognition  of  meeting 
one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria: 

Faculty /Staff  Award: 

— Achievement  in  international  education  through 
research,  teaching,  and  service. 

— Leadership  in  improving  understanding  and 
exchange  between  people  from  different  regions  of  the 
world. 

— Commitment  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and/or  staff  from  other  countries. 

Undergraduate  Student  Award: 

— Engaging  in  an  academic  course  of  study  with  a 
significant  international  component. 

— Research  with  a  significant  international  compo- 
nent. 


— Participation  in  international  programs  and/or 
field  projects.  ^ 

— Leadership  in  improving  relations  among  peoples 
from  different  regions  of  the  world. 

— Service  to  the  international  community. 

Graduate  Student  Award: 

— Research  with  a  significant  international  compo- 

— Participation  in  international  programs  and/or 
field  projects. 

— Teaching  with  significant  international  content. 

— Leadership  in  improving  relations  among  peoples 
from  different  regions  of  the  world. 

— Service  to  the  international  community. 

Members  of  the  awards  selection  committee  are 
Joseph  S.  DiGregorio,  associate  dean.  Common- 
wealth, Continuing  and  Distance  Education  and 
International  Programs,  College  of  Engineering;  Car- 
olyn Sachs,  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Leah 
Gaffney,  undergraduate  student,  and  Joseph  Callos, 
graduate  student. 

Complete  guidelines  and  nomination  forms  for 
each  of  the  awards  can  be  requested  from  Dr.  DiGre- 
gorio, committee  chair,  at  101  Hammond, 
JSD4®OAS.PSU.EDU;  phone:  865-7644;  Fax:  863-4749. 
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A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Men's  basketball 

The  Nittany  Lions'  exhibition  basketball 
game  against  the  Czech  Republic  Pardu- 
bice Club  Team  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  will 
be  played  at  the  Altoona  Area  High  School 
Field  House.  Tipoff  time  is  scheduled  for 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  priced  at  $3  for 
adults  and  $1  for  students  and  all  proceeds 
will  benefit  Shriner's  Hospitals. 

"We  appreciate  the  Altoona  School  Dis- 
trict hosting  our  game  with  the  Czech 
team,"  Bruce  Parkhill,  men's  coach,  said. 
"We  think  it's  a  win-win  arrangement.  It 
should  be  fun." 

Postseason  awards 

Postseason  awards  voters  will  be  consider- 
ing the  resumes  of  several  Penn  State  foot- 
ball players  when  the  balloting  begins  for 
the  Doak  Walker,  Dick  Butkus,  Davey 
O'Brien  and  Fred  Biletnikoff  Awards. 

Tailback  Ki-Jana  Carter  is  among  the 
Walker  candidates,  which  recognizes  the 
nation's  leading  running  back,  and  line- 
backer Brian  Gelzheiser  is  among  the  13  at 
his  position  to  reach  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Butkus  balloting.  Quarterback  Kerry 
Collins  figures  prominently  in  conversa- 
tion about  the  O'Brien  trophy,  won  in  1983 
by  Nittany  Lion  quarterback  Todd  Black- 
ledge.  Wideout  Bobby  Engram  is  a  semifi- 
nalist  for  the  inaugural  Biletnikoff  Award, 
to  be  presented  to  the  nation's  top  receiver 
by  the  Tallahassee  Quarterback  Club  Foun- 
dation. 

Big  Ten  championships 

Big  Ten  championship  play  begins  for 
most  Penn  State  teams  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 

Here  is  the  lineup  of  upcoming  confer- 
ence championships:  Women's  Soccer  - 
Nov.  4-6  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Men's  Soccer  -  Nov.  11-13  at  Ohio  State 
University;  Field  Hockey  -  Nov.  4-6  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  men's  soccer,  women's  volleyball 
and  field  hockey  teams  all  are  defending 
Big  Ten  champions. 
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School  of  Communications 

Award  continues  with  endownnent 


A  former  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  editor, 
Bart  Richards,  has  been  honored 
posthumously  with  the  announcement 
that  his  son  George  T.  Richards,  a  Con- 
necticut businessman,  has  donated 
$150,000  to  endow  a  nationally  promi- 
nent award  in  media  criticism  in  the 
Penn  State  School  of  Communications. 

The  Lowell  Mellett  Award,  previ- 
ously named  m  honor  of  the  late  Scripps- 
Howard  editor  and  syndicated  colum- 
rust,  will  be  renamed  the  Bart  Richards 
Award  for  Media  Criticism.  Bart 
Richards  was  a  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
New  Castle  News  from  1920  to  1963. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  generosity  of 
George  and  Ann  Richards  for  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  endowed 
program,"  Terri  Brooks,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Communications,  said.  "Bart 
Richards  was  a  dedicated  reporter  and 
editor  with  a  strong  commitment  to  jour- 
nalistic ethics  and  responsible  communi- 
ty joumahsm." 

The  Bart  Richards  Award  for  Media 
Criticism  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country 
that  takes  a  critical  look  at  the  media  and 
the  job  being  done  by  publishers,  editors, 
and  reporters. 

The  Richards  Award  recognizes  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  print  and  broadcast  journalism 
by  means  of  responsible  analysis  or  crit- 
ical evaluation,  and  encourages  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  constructive 
journalism  or  media  criticism. 

Previous  winners  include  media  crit- 


ic Ben  Bagdikian,  Jonathan  Alter  of 
Ncivsiveck,  ABC  News  for  "Viewpoint," 
David  Shaw  of  the  Ujs  Angeles  Times, 
Sheila  Kaplan  for  her  media  anaylsis  in 
The  Progressive,  and  Norman  Isaacs  for 
his  book  Unteuded  Gates.  This  year's 
winner  is  Niemau  Reports,  published  by 
the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Robert  Phelps,  editor  of  Niemmt 
Reports,  was  recognized  for  the  maga- 
zine's coverage  of  two  separate  issues 
dedicated  to  how  the  media  report  on 
health  and  religion. 

Bart  Richards  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  at  the  New  Castle  News, 
beginning  as  a  political  writer  and  mov- 
ing up  to  editor.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  second  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors. In  addition,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  United  Press  International  Editors 
of  Pennsylvania,  director  of  the 
Reporters  Institute  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and 
was  a  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  of  the  Peimsylvania  News- 
paper Publishers  Association. 

Other  accompHshments  included 
serving  as  a  state  representative  for  the 
city  of  New  Castle,  director  of  Lawrence 
County  Civil  Defense  and  chairman  of 
the  Lawrence  County  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Board.  He  also  wrote  three  books 
on  local  history  and  broadcast  a  radio 
series.   After  his  retirement  in  1963,  he 

See  "Award"  on  page  3 


Scripps  Research  Institute  professor  to 
present  three-lecture  Marker  series 

K.  Barry  Sharpless,  William  M.  Keck  Professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Scripps  Research 
InstihJte,  will  present  the  1994  Marker  Lectures  in  Chemisby  Nov.  14  to  16  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  three-lecture  series,  titled  "Asymmetric  Catalysis"  is  sponsored  by 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  The  public  is  invited. 

The  lectures  are:  "Evolution  of  Selective  Catalysis,"  8  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  14, 117 
Osmond  Laboratory;  "Osmium-Catalyzed  Asym- 
metric Dihydroxylation:  Mechanism,"  4  p.m  Tues- 
day, Nov.  15,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory;  and  "Osmi- 
um-Catalyzed Asymmetric  Dihydroxylation: 
Synthetic  Applications,"  12:15  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Nov.  16,  S-5  Osmond. 

His  best-known  discoveries  involve  oxidation 
catalysis,  which  allows  the  formation  of  a  product 
molecule  that  has  the  property  of  handedness — a 
molecule  whose  mirror  image  is  distinguishable 
from  the  original  molecule  by  the  geometric  position 
of  its  atoms.  Dr.  Sharpless's  research  has  led  to  the 
new  concept  of  hgand-accelerated  catalysis,  in  which 
a  handed  molecule  (the  ligand)  speeds  up  the  rate  of 
formation  of  the  desired  left-or-right-handed  prod- 


An  uplifting  experience 


Office  of  Physical  Plant  workers  Thomas  Kanarr,  left,  and  Charlie  Coder  get  an  early 
morning  lift  as  they  prepare  to  caulk  windows  in  Oswald  Tower  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  —  just  in  time  for  the  colder  weather.  Caulking  windows  is  part  of  the  winter 
maintenance  schedule. 
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K.  Barry  Sharpless 


See  "Marker  lecture"  on  page  12 
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Fast  Facts 


OVER  THE  YEARS 

Penn  Stale's  minority  student  enrollment 


-90     '91    '92     '93    '94 


Minority  siuOeni  enro'lmenl  al  Penn  Slale  has  conlmued  lo  giow  o' 
lasl  decade,  increasing  lo  an  all-lime  high  ol  6,086  in  1994  —  a  7 
perceni  jump  over  1993  ligutes. 


Puerto  Rican  Awareness  Week  set  for  Nov.  14-18 


"Tres  Razas;  Una  Cultura,  La  Puertorriquena," 
or  "Three  Races;  One  Culture,  Puerto  Rico,"  is 
the  theme  for  this  year's  celebration  of  Puerto 
Rican  Awareness  Week,  Nov.  14-18,  at  Universi- 
ty Park. 

"Puerto  Ricans  are  made  up  of  three  her- 
itages, the  native  Indians,  Spanish,  meaning 
from  Spain,  and  African,"  Odette  Pineiro,  direc- 
tor of  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program, 
said.  "These  three  have  melded  into  the  one  dis- 
tinctive culture  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Originally  started  as  a  one-day  celebration  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  Student  Association  in  1986, 
this  year's  week  of  activities  ranges  from  acade- 
mic to  a  food  festival.  On  Monday,  Nov.  14, 
Laudelina  Martinez,  president  of  the  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  will 
speak  on  the  "Status  of  Hispanic  Students  at 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education,"  at  2  p.m.  in 
the  HUB  Assembly  Hall.  Immediately  following 
Dr.,  Martinez'  presentation  at  3  p.m.  is  the  High 
School /College  Fair,  in  the  HUB/Fishbowl  . 
"Hispanic  students  from  a  different  high  schools 
will  get  a  chance  to  see  that  college  is  something 
that  they  can  aspire  to,"  Ms.  Piniero  said. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  1 5,  the  band,  Edwin  Colon 
Zayas  y  su  Taller  Campesino,  will  perform  tra- 


ditional folkoric  music  at  noon  in  the  Paul  Robe- 
son Cultural  Center.  The  band  also  will  perform 
at  6  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  in  the 
HUB/ Assembly  Hall. 

Edgar  dejesus,  director  of  the  North  Jersey 
and  lower  Hudson  Valley  District  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  will  speak 
on  "The  New  Face  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  at  6 
p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  16,  in  71  Willard  Building. 
Mexican  musician  Dante  will  perform  at  11:30 
a.m.  Friday,  Nov,  18,  in  the  Paul  Robeson  Cul- 
tural Center. 

The  week's  activities  are  sponsored  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association  and  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Student  Organization  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee, 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,  Division  of 
Minority  Admission  and  Community  Affairs, 
Multicultural  Resource  Center,  Office  of  Multi- 
cultural Equity  Programs,  College  Assistance 
Migrant  Program,  Office  of  Minority  Programs, 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Department  of  Labor  Studies  and  Industrial 
Relations,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Giant 
Food, 

Contact  Ms.  Pineiro  at  863-9440  for  more 
information. 


News  in  Brief 


Cold  Care  Center 

The  cold  season  has  hit  Penn  State!  To 
help  students,  faculty  and  staff  cope 
with  the  cold  and  flu  season,  Health- 
Works,  a  peer  education  and  outreach 
program,  is  operating  a  Cold  Care 
Center  until  Spring  Break.  At  the 
Cold  Care  Center,  people  will  be  able 
to  take  their  temperature,  look  at  their 
throats,  receive  cold  care  information, 
get  free  cold  product  samples  and 
assess  whether  their  cold  symptoms 
require  medical  attention. 

Operated  by  wellness  peer  educa- 
tors from  HealthWorks,  the  cold  care 
center  is  in  Room  19-20  Ritenour 
Building  at  University  Park  from  9 
a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
For  more  information  on  the  Cold 
Care  Center  or  on  upper  respiratory 
infections,  call  HealthWorks  at  863- 
2500  or  stop  by. 

Subjects  sought 

TTie  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute  is  developing  a  new  design 
for  driver  seating  and  control  layout. 
Subjects  are  needed  for  evaluating 
the  design  prototype.  Compensation 
will  be  55  for  approximately  one 
hour  of  effort.  Please  call  Heecheon 
at  863-1087  or  E-Mail  at 
HCYOU@ECL.PSU.EDU. 

Italian  Harvest  Festival 

The  Faculty  Staff  Club  will  sponsor  an 
Italian  Harvest  Festival  at  5:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  17,  in  the  Fireside 
Room  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  evening  will  high- 
light antipasto,  pasta  dishes,  and  bev- 
erages of  three  regions  of  Italy:  the 
north,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily.     Italian 


rum  cake  and  coffee  will  complete.the 
menu.  This  event  is  open  to  club 
members  and  their  guests. 

The  cost  is  $8  for  those  paying 
with  their  Faculty  Staff  ID  card;  it  is 
$10  for  those  paying  with  cash.  Club 
members  should  make  sure  they  have 
sufficient  balances  in  their  accounts. 
Members  wishing  to  add  to  their  bal- 
ance should  send  a  check  made  out  to 
Penn  State  along  with  their  Penn  State 
ID  number  to  Faculty  Staff  Club,  110 
HUB. 

For  information  about  joining  the 
club,  contact  any  of  the  club  officers 
listed  under  "Faculty  Staff  Club"  in 
the  new  Penn  State  Faculty/Staff  Direc- 
tory. 

Great  American  Smoke- 
out 

Thursday,  Nov.  17,  marks  the  day  fpr 
the  annual  Great  American  Smokeout 
sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  In  celebration,  Faculty/Staff 
Health  Promotion  will  offer  snacks, 
quit  kits,  and  other  information  at 
two  locations  at  University  Park;  out- 
side the  Old  Main  gates  and  in  the 
Rider  Building  lobby  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m. 

Radio  station  95.3/3WZ  will 
broadcast  from  outside  Old  Main 
gates  from  7:30  to  9:30  a.m.  Activities 
include  raffles  for  a  "cold  turkey"  and 
other  donated  gifts,  distribution  of 
snacks  and  survival  kits  for  those 
who  "leave  the  pack  behind." 

The  Great  American  Smokeout  is 
not  limited  to  current  smokers.  It  also 
recognizes  those  who  have  quit.  Stop 
by  one  of  the  locations  and  pick  up  a 
sticker  to  wear  throughout  the  day  to 


say  to  co-workers  and  friends  "I  quit 
for  a  day,"  "Adopt  a  snvokef,  help  a 
friend  quit,"  or  "I  quit  smoking." 

Open  house 

University  Health  Services,  Counsel- 
ing and  Psychological  Services  and 
the  Student  Health  Advisory  Board  to 
University  Health  Services  invite  fac- 
ulty, staff,  students  and  community 
members  to  visit  their  newly  renovat- 
ed facilities  in  the  Ritenour  Building 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  from  4-6  p.m. 
Visitor  parking  will  be  available  in 
the  metered  parking  garage  on  Short- 
lidge  Road  adjacent  to  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore.  Tours  of  the  facility  and 
refreshments  will  be  provided. 

Australia  lecture 

Harry  Redner,  reader  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Politics  at  Monash  Universi- 
ty, Melbourne,  Australia,  will  discuss 
'The  Social  Sciences  in  Australia  and 
the  Problem  of  Intellectualism"  at  4 
today  in  Room  114  Kern  Building  at 
University  Park. 

The  lecture  is  being  presented  by 
the  Australia-New  Zealand  Studies 
Center  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Science, 
Technology  and  Society  program, 
and  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies. 

Institute  moves 

The  Materials  Research  Institute,  for- 
meriy  located  in  117  University  Sup- 
port Building  II  at  University  Park, 
has  moved  to  187  Materials  Research 
Institute  Building  in  the  Penn  State 


New  Yoric  City  trip 

The  Arts  and  Architecture  Student 
Council  is  sponsoring  a  bus  trip  to 
New  York  City  on  Dec.  3  at  a  cost  of 
$22  per  person.  Sign  up  in  the  Arts 
and  Architecture  Department  or  at  the 
HUB  Desk  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Nov. 
14, 15  and  16. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Dana  Ziegler  at  862-6608. 

Sigma  XI  lecture 

John  Dutton,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Challenges  of  Global  Cli- 
mate Change"  at  the  November  Inter- 
collegiality  Luncheon  Lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  Chapter 
of  Sigma  XI,  The  Scientific  Research 
Society. 

The  lecture,  to  be  presented  at 
noon  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  is  free  to  the 
public.  Please  feel  free  to  bring  a  bag 
lunch. 

Fossil  plants 

Alfred  Traverse,  professor  of  palynol- 
ogy,  will  discuss  "The  Fossil  Plants  of 
Pennsylvania"  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Nov.  16,  in  Room  301  Steidle  Building 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  lecture,  which  is  free  to  the 
public,  is  sponsored  by  the  Miner- 
alogical  Society,  an  amateur  associa- 
tion of  central  Pennsylvanians  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  gems  and 
minerals,  and  the  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  Museum. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


U.S.  postal  rates  increase 

A  postage  rate  increase  is  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  January  1995.  An  increase 
of  10.3  percent  has  been  requested  by  the 
Postal  Service  pending  approval  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  This  will  equal 
a  $.03  increase  for  one  ounce  of  first  class 
postage.  Currently,  one  ounce  of 
postage  costs  $.29.  Other  classes  may  see 
a  higher  or  lower  percentage  increase. 
The  effective  date  and  the  new  rates  for 
all  classes  of  mail  are  scheduled  to  be 
released  on  Nov.  30. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  increase  or  other  postal  matters,  con- 
tact Frank  Sinclair,  manager.  Mail  & 
Addressing  Services,  at  865-4051 . 

When  Eating  Goes  Awry 

Eating  disorders  are  a  serious  issue 
affecting  men  and  women  from  ail  dif- 
ferent age  groups  and  sodal  and  cultur- 
al backgrounds.  Attend  a  brown  bag 
discussion  at  noon  Nov.  17  in  110  Hen- 
derson Building  at  University  Park  to 
learn  more  about  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  individuals  with  eating  disor- 
ders. 

No  Butts  About  It 

For  those  who  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  the  Great  American  Smokeout 
and  the  health  issues  surrounding  tobac- 
co. Faculty /Staff  Health  Promotion  is 
offering  a  special  brown  bag  lunch  called 
"No  Butts  About  ir  at  noon  Nov.  15  in 
318  HUB  at  University  Park.  The  quit- 
ting process  also  will  be  discussed. 
To  register  for  When  Eating  Goes 


Awry  or  the  No  Butts  About  It  program, 
call  Jan  Hawbaker  at  865-3085  or  email 
your  name,  employee  ID  number,  cam- 
pus phone  and  address  to  JQH3psuad- 

HRDC  courses 

The  Human  Resource  Development 
Center  is  offering  the  following  courses. 
To  register  for  free  courses,  please  call 
865-8216.  Registration  for  fee-based 
courses  requires  a  completed  registra- 
tion form,  page  5,  HRDC  course  catalog. 

■  Intro  to  Compel  1.0  IBM  017 

Will  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
world  of  multimedia  presentations  in 
the  Windows  platform.  Meets  Monday, 
Nov.  28,  1  to  5  p.m.,  116  Wagner;  cost 
$70. 

■  Facilitator  Training  I  CQI  005 
Designed  for  those  interested  in  facilitat- 
ing CQI  teams,  this  course  covers  the 
skills  necessary  for  group  facilitation, 
managing  the  group  process,  encourag- 
ing participation,  and  making  decisions 
in  teams.  Meets  Wednesday,  Nov.  30, 9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  319  Rider;  cost  none. 

■  WordPerfect  5.1  for  Dos  Macros  IBM 
015 

Participants  will  leam  how  to  create  sev- 
eral different  types  of  macros;  make 
macros  useful  to  their  daily  work,  and 
personalize  their  WordPerfect  keyboard 
to  make  it  more  useful  by  redefining 
keys.  Meets  Wednesday,  Nov.  30, 8  a.m. 
to  noon,  1 16  Wagner;  cost  $70. 

■  Leading  and  Managing:  Similarities 
&  Differences  LDR  013 


Examines  the  changing  role  of  managers 
and  supervisors  in  today's  organiza- 
tions. Meets  Thursday,  Dec.  1,  1:15  to 
4:30  p.m.,  319  Rider;  cost  $35. 

■  An  Overview  of  CQI  CQI  001  CHfere 
an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of 
Continuous  Quality  Improvement 
(CQI).  Meets  Friday,  Dec.  2, 8:30  to  11:30 
a.m.,  319  Rider;  cost  none. 

■  How  to  Structure  and  Provide  On- 
The-fob-Training  PRO  027 
Provides  participants  with  a  systematic 
process  for  developing  and  delivering 
on-the-job  training  (OJT).  Meets  Fridays, 
Dec.  2  and  9, 1:15  to  4:45  p.m.,  319  Rider; 

,  cost  $55. 

■  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Managers 
LDR  003 

Participants  will  leam  to  deal  with  sub- 
ordinates on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  a  way 
that  that  maintains  and  enhances  self- 
esteem,  use  effective  listening  techiuques 
to  increase  subordinates'  motivation  to 
perfonm  at  high  levels  of  productivity, 
and  consistently  encourage  subordinates 
to  participate  in  goal  setting,  problem 
solving,  and  decision  making.  Meets 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Dec.  5-22, 1:15 
to  4:45  p.m.,  319  Rider;  cost  $195. 

■  Career  Planning  CAR  001 

Will  help  participants  to  develop  an 
organized  picture  of  self,  gain  informa- 
tion on  the  structure  of  the  world  of 
work,  identiiy  and  explore  career  oppor- 
tunities, and  implement  a  career  action 
plan.  Meets  Tuesdays,  Dec.  6  and  13, 
8:30  to  11:45  a.m.,  39  McAllister  Build- 
ing; cost  $20. 


■  Defensive  Driving  WEL  002  Partici- 
pants will  leam  to  follow  safe  driving 
skills,  cope  with  other  drivers'  actions 
effectively,  and  apply  cost-saving  tech- 
niques. Meets  Tuesday,  Dec.  6, 8:30  a.m. 
to  noon,  319  Rider;  cost  none. 

■  Resume  Preparation  CAR  002 
Provides  participants  with  information 
and  techniques  on  how  to  prepare 
resumes  and  cover  letters.  Meets  Tues- 
day, Dec.  6, 1:15  to  4:30  p.m.,  319  Rider; 
cost  none. 

■  Facilitator  Training  U  CQI  006  Pro- 
vides facilitators  with  a  set  of  warm-up 
and  team-building  exercises  to  create  an 
atmosphere  for  effective  teamwork. 
Meets  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.. 
Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center, 
cost  $10  (includes  lunch). 

■  Assertiveness  Skills  Workshop  COM 
001 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  positive 
assertive  behavior.  Techruques  to 
increase  assertive  behavior  will  be  exam- 
ined and  practiced  in  a  non-threatening 
group  environment.  Meets  Wednesday, 
Dec.  7,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  319  Rider;  cost 
$55. 

■  Facilitator  Training  III  CQI  007 
Extends  the  study  of  process  improve- 
ment tools  and  techniques  introduced  in 
Facilitator  Training  I  and  II.  Meets 
Wednesday,  Dec.  14, 9  a.m.  to  noon,  319 
Rider;  cost  none. 


Award 

continued  from  page  1 

wrote  a  series  of  travel  features  for  the  New  Castle  News. 

A  1954  graduate  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business, 
George  T.  Richards  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Vitex  Packaging,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  flexible  pack- 
aging materials  with  plants  in  Virginia  and  California. 

Income  generated  from  the  endowment,  approximate- 
ly $7,500,  will  be  combined  with  a  $2,500  annual  gift  from 
the  Richards  family  to  support  the  award. 

At  right,  the  awards  ceremony  honoring  the  publishers  of  the 

Nieman  Reports,  this  year's  recipient  of  the  newly-renamed  Bart 

Richards  Award  for  Media  Criticism.  The  ceremony  was  held  at 

the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Stanford  professor  of  statistics  to  give  keynote  speech  Nov.  12  at  University  Park 


Bradley  Efron,  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  professor  of  stafistics  and  biostatistics  and 
Max  H.  Stein  Professor  of  humanities  and  sciences  at 
Stanford  University,  will  present  a  keynote  lecture, 
"Introduction  to  Bootstrap,"  during  the  Department  of 
Statistics  "Bootstrap  Day"  at  9:50  a.m.  Sahirday,  Nov. 
12,  in  104  Classroom  Building  at  University  Park.  The 
pubbc  is  invited. 

The  statistical  method  known  as  the  Bootstrap  is 
"one  of  the  most  important  new  idea  in  statistics  in  the 
last  three  or  four  decades,"  according  to  James  L. 
Rosenberger,  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics.  "It  extracts  so  much  information  from  the 
sample  data  that  it  can  replace  other  statisHcal  tech- 
niques based  on  model  assumptions  and  asymptotics." 

Dr.  Efron  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  iimo- 
vative  and  original  contemporary  statisticians.    His 


ideas,  including  statistical 
curvature  and  the  bootstrap 
method,  have  had  a  wide 
impact  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  statistics  during 
the  past  15  years  and  have 
given  rise  to  entire  schools 
of  statistical  science 
research. 

He  received  a  doctoral 
degree  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  1964  and  became 
professor  of  statistics  there 
in  1972.  He  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Institute  of  Bradley  Efron 
Mathematical  Statistics 
from  1987  to  1988  and  has  authored  or  coauthored 


more  than  85  articles  on  statistical  science. 

In  addition  to  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Efron  has  received 
numerous  awards  for  scholarship,  including  fellow- 
ships in  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science, 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Statistics,  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
and  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  He  is  a 
MacArthur  Prize  Fellow,  holder  of  the  Wilks  Medal  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  and  a  recipient  of 
the  Ford  Prize  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America. 

For  additional  information  about  the  keynote  lec- 
ture or  to  register  for  the  "Bootstrap  Day"  workshop, 
call  the  Department  of  Statistics  at  814-865-1348. 
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C.  MCCOLLISTER  EVARTS 


STARING  THE  COMPETITION 
IN  THE  FACE 


"IT'S  BEEN  A  REMARKABLE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS  AND  THE  BUSIEST  I'VE  EVER 
BEEN  IN  MY  LIFE." 


Dr.  C.  McCollister  Evarts,  semor  vice  president  for  health  affairs  and  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine, 


N: 


OF  NOSTALGIA  TINGES  HIS 

VOICE  WHEN  Dr.  C.  McCollister 
Evarts  recalls  the  "genteel  exis- 
tence" ACADEMIC  HEALTH  CENTERS  FOR 
MANY  YEARS  ENJOYED. 

Dr.  Evarts,  senior  vice  president 
for  health  affairs  and  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  is  too  busy  position- 
ing The  Hershey  Medical  Center  for  a 
new  environment,  one  that  is  forcing 
academic  health  centers  to  meet 
head-on  the  concepts  of  productivity 
and  competition. 

"We  can  no  longer  count  on  the 
major  cross-subsidization  we  former- 
ly received  from  government 
research  grants  and  clinical  income  to 
support  our  mission  of  research,  edu- 
cation and  patient  care,"  Dean  Evarts 
points  out. 

"In  the  past  few  years,  we've 
seen  a  significant  decrease  in  clinical 
income  because  of  the  growth  of 
managed  care,  under  which  reim- 
bursement for  services  is  less.  At  the 
same  time,  national  support  for 
research  has  decreased,  and  stale 
funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  infla- 

"These  factors,"  Dean  Evarts  con- 
tinues, "make  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  reevaluate  the  way  we  do 
business.  We  no  longer  have  the  lux- 
ury of  being  all  things  to  all  people. 

"I  think  there's  no  question  that 
managed  care  will  be  the  way  health 
care  is  delivered  in  this  country  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Our  challenge 


is  to  remain  competitive  by  continu- 
ing to  deliver  integrated,  coordinated 
patient  services  of  the  highest  quality 
at  a  lower  cost." 

One  of  the  key  initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  Medical  Center  to 
strengthen  its  services  to  patients  is 
an  emphasis  throughout  its  opera- 
tions on  primary  care.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia alone.  Dean  Evarts  notes,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  identified  50 
areas  that  are  critically  short  of  pri- 
mary-care providers. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is 
addressing  this  shortage  with  a  new 
Modified  Admissions  Program, 
which  seeks  to  identify  and  admit 
qualified  students  likely  to  enter  pri- 
mary-care careers.  This  year  half  of 
the  college's  entering  class  met  that 
requirement. 

The  college  also  has  introduced 
changes  in  its  curriculum  to  expose 
medical  students  to  primary-care 
principles  and  practices  throughout 
their  four  years  of  study. 
Dean  Evarts  explains: 
"After  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
analysis  of  the  traditional  methods  of 
medical  education,  with  their  reliance 
on  memorization  by  students  of  great 
quantities  of  material,  our  faculty  is 
experimenting  with  a  new  'problem- 
based'  learning." 

'TBL"  confronts  small  groups  of 
first-  and  second-year  student  volun- 
teers with  representative  patient  case 
histories  in  the  form  of  paper-  or 
computer-based  simulations.  The 
goal  is  to  ease  the  difficulty  students 


often  have  in  making  the  transition 
from  the  classroom  to  the  hospital 
room  in  their  third  year. 

Still  another  response  by  the 
Medical  Center  to  the  need  for  prima- 
ry care  services  has  been  the  estab- 
hshment  of  outreach  centers.  The 
first  such  unit,  the  Penn  State  Com- 
munity Health  Center,  opened  its 
doors  in  Hershey  in  1992,  and  its 
physicians  already  are  caring  for 
more  than  16,000  patients  yearly. 

Funding  for  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  primary  care  training  is 
being  provided  by  a  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation, 
administered  by  the  Medical  Center's 
recently  created  Center  for  Primary 
Care.  The  Medical  Center  also  has 
been  awarded  a  new  federal  grant  for 
the  development  of  health  education 
centers  to  improve  care  in  five  Penn- 
sylvania rural  areas. 

Another  kind  of  outreach  is 
being  demonstrated  in  State  College 
with  the  opening  of  the  Penn  State 
University  Physicians  practice  in  the 
new  Centre  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. Hershey  specialists  in  such  areas 
as  family  and  community  medicine, 
ophthalmology,  surgical  oncology, 
general  orthopaedics  and  cardiotho- 
racic  surgery  will  be  available  to  col- 
laborate with  local  physicians. 

Under  Dean  Evarts'  stewardship, 
the  Medical  Center  has  seen  a  major 
increase  in  its  facilities,  with  new  hos- 
pital wings  and  operating  rooms,  an 
expanded  emergency  services  area, 
an  outpatient  clinic  building  and  a 
sports  medicine  center. 

One  of  the  projects  of  which  Dr. 
Evarts  is  most  proud  is  a  Biomedical 
Research  Building. 

'This  new  space  will  not  only 
help  us  to  recruit  excellent  new 
researchers,"  he  points  out,  "but  also 
encourage  more  of  the  interdiscipli- 
nary research  that  blurs  department 


Unes  and  takes  advantage  of  our  clin- 
ical and  basic  science  strengths." 

But  despite  such  promising  iiu- 
tiatives  in  primary  care,  medical  edu- 
cation and  research.  Medical  Center 
administrators  recognize  that  the  bot- 
tom Hne  is  cost  control. 

"We  can't  attract  patients  to  our 
hospital  if  our  costs  are  not  competi- 
tive," Dean  Evarts  points  out. 

Thaf  s  hardly  an  easy  task  in  a 
teaching  hospital  where  more  compli- 
cated diagnoses  and  more  compUcat- 
ed  patients  are  the  rule.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1993,  however,  the  Medical 
Center  announced  an  overall  expense 
reduction  campaign  that  would  result 
in  savings  of  $22  milhon. 

Employee  response  surpassed  all 
expectations.  More  than  500  cost 
reduction  ideas  were  generated,  and 
to  date  savings  of  $38  million  have 
been  achieved. 

"It's  been  a  remarkable  past  five 
years  and  the  busiest  I've  ever  been 
in  my  life,"  says  the  man  who  is  over- 
seeing all  these  changes. 

Dr.  Evarts  came  to  Hershey  in 
1987  from  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  was  professor 
and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopaedics.  Before  that,  he  had 
served  as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  The  Cleve- 
land Clinic  Foundation. 

Adult  reconstructive  surgery  is 
his  special  area  of  expertise,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  180  scientific  articles, 
has  served  on  several  editorial  boards 
and  is  the  editor  of  the  five-volume 
text,  Surgery  of  the  Musculoskeletal  Sys- 
tem. 

A  1953  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Colgate  University,  he  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University 
of  Rochester. 

He  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  have 

See  "Evarts"  on  page  10 
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Awards 


Three  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  honored 


Three  Liberal  Arts  faculty  members  have  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Class  of  1933 — Distinction  in 
the  Humanities  Award  for  1994. 

They  are:  Charles  W.  Mann,  chief.  Special  Col- 
lections and  professor  of  English  and  comparative 
literature;  Wilson  J.  Moses,  professor  of  African 
American  history,  and  Londa  L.  Schiebinger,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  women's  studies. 

Professor  Mann's  role  in  developing  and  shap- 
ing the  collections  of  the  Rare  Books  Room  in  Pattee 
Library  is  widely  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  enduring  contributions  to  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  in  Penn  State's  history.  His 
career  as  the  Special  Collections  Ubrarian  has  been 
called  a  "remarkable  achievement." 

He  also  is  an  expert  in  Utopian  literature  and  the 
major  international  expositions  of  the  nineteenth 


century.  Among  his  many  honors  and  activities  at 
the  University,  Professor  Mann  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies  and  is 
involved  in  the  Center  for  the  History  of  the  Book. 

Dr.  Moses,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1992,  is  the 
author  of  four  books,  an  edited  volume,  and  many 
essays  and  articles  in  the  field  of  the  African  Amer- 
ican experience.  His  work  is  especially  notable  for 
placing  the  achievements  of  African  American  intel- 
lectual life  within  the  broader  context  of  western 
thought.  His  work  is  considered  to  engage  issues  of 
"great  complexity  and  sensitivity,"  based  on  a  broad 
range  of  historical  and  literary  sources. 

Dr.  Schiebinger  was  cited  for  her  research,  teach- 
ing, and  efforts  to  engage  the  public  through  radio 
and  television  programs  on  the  place  of  women  and 
minorities  in  western  science  and  its  historical  caus- 


es. Her  hook,  The  Mind  Has  No  Sex?  Women  and  the 
Origins  of  Modern  Scieiice,  examined  the  process  by 
which  women  were  systematically  excluded  from 
fields  of  science  in  which  they  had  demonstrated  the 
capacity  for  significant  contributions.  The  book  has 
reached  an  international  readership  through  Japan- 
ese, German,  and  Portuguese  editions. 

Her  more  recent  book,  Nature's  Body:  Gender  in 
the  Making  of  Modern  Science,  investigated  how  18th- 
century  notions  about  gender  and  race  influenced 
the  explorations  of  natural  history.  Dr.  Schiebinger 
has  appeared  often  on  public  radio,  including  a  13- 
part  series  on  the  experience  of  women  and  minori- 
ty scientists,  and  she  served  as  the  research  director 
for  a  television  documentary,  "Too  Long  a  Silence," 
-concerned  with  life  and  politics  in  rural  Northern 
Ireland. 


CEO  of  hotel  chain  named  1 994  Hospitality 
Executive  of  the  Year  by  University  group 


The  Penn  State  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Society  will 
honor  Raymond  E.  Schultz  as  its  1994  Hospitality 
Executive  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Schultz  will  receive  the  award  Nov.  13  at  the 
Penn  State  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Society  banquet,  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Hotel  Show. 

Mr.  Schultz  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Memphis-based  Promus  Hotels,  which  owns 
Hampton  Inns,  Homewood  Suites,  Hampton  Inn  & 
Suite  Hotels,  and  Embassy  Suites.  He  is  well  known  in 
the  hospitality  industry  as  founding  president  of 
Hampton  Inns,  which  he  launched  in  1983  and  has 
grown  to  400  hotels  nationwide. 


A  native  of  Freeland,  Pa.,  he  is  a  1955  Penn  State 
graduate  in  labor  and  management  relations.  He  was 
named  the  1991  Economy  Lodging  Council  Person  of 
the  Year  by  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association 
and  1993  Alumni  Fellow  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

He  and  his  wife,  Erin,  a  former  elementary  school 
teacher  from  Greenwood,  Miss.,  recently  established  a 
mentoring  scholarship  at  Penn  State.  The  scholarship 
provides  full  tuition  as  well  as  faculty  mentoring  for 
as  many  as  four  Freeland  students  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Recreation  Manage- 
ment. 


Inn  operations  manager  given  alumni  award 


Michael  Conti,  manager  of  operations  at  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  has  received  the 
1994  Service  to  Penn  State 
Award  of  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Alumni  Soci- 
ety. Mr.  Conti,  a  79  speech 
communication  graduate  of 
the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  was  recognized  for  his 
years  of  service  to  the  col- 
lege and  the  University. 

Mr.  Conti  was  elected  to 
the  Liberal  Arts  Alumni 
Society  Board  of  Directors 
by  college  alumni  in  1982, 
and  served  until  1991 . 
From  1988-1990  he  was 
president  of  the  board,  and 


Michael  Conti 


in  that  position  served  on  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Council. 

In  his  present  position,  he  is  responsible  for  staff 
trairung  and  development  programs  for  all  depart- 
ments at  the  Inn,  and  oversees  its  food  and  beverage 
operations.  Before  coming  to  the  Inn  as  food  and  bev- 
erage manager  in  1992,  he  was  vice  president  of  Conti 
Cross  Keys  Inn  Corporation  in  Doylestown  from  1979 
to  1992,  and  during  that  time  was  responsible  for 
restaurant  operations,  personnel,  banquet  and  sales 
management,  and  was  food  and  beverage  director. 
He  also  established  Conti  Famous  Cheese  Spread,  Inc., 
in  1986. 

Between  1985  and  1990,  Mr.  Conti  attended  con- 
ferences on  wine  making,  and  worked  at  vineyards  in 
California.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Association. 


Student  Affairs  staff  recognized  for  performance 


Recipients  of  Student  Affairs'  Above  and  Beyond  Award 
have  been  announced  by  William  Asbury,  vice  presi- 
dent for  Student  Affairs. 

The  award  recognizes  Student  Affairs'  staff  who 
exhibit  superior  performance  in  completing  special  pro- 
jects and/or  going  above  and  beyond  in  the  performance 
of  their  job  responsibilities. 

Judy  Albin,  assistant  director  of  Residence  Life, 
received  the  award  for  her  efforts  in  bringing  the  Names 
Quilt  to  the  University  and  State  College.  Ms.  Albin 
helped  to  found  the  organization  Centre  Cares  and  co- 
chaired  the  coordinating  committee  that  organized  and 
implemented  the  event. 

Dane  Foust,  acting  associate  director  of  Residence 


Life,  received  the  second  award  for  his  role  in  conceptu- 
alizing and  implementing  a  division-wide  newsletter 
titled  Uniting  Student  Affairs.  The  award  winners 
received  a  certificate  and  monetary  award  to  be  used  for 
their  professional  development. 

Nominees  for  the  award  included:  Betsy  Boyer,  staff 
assistant.  Office  of  Unions  and  Student  Life;  Saundra 
Edwards,  assistant  director,  Campus  Student  Affairs; 
Gail  Hurley,  director,  Residence  Life;  Joyce  Illfelder- 
Kaye,  associate  director.  Center  for  Counseling  and  Psy- 
chological Services;  Carol  Mindrup,  staff  assistant.  Office 
of  Student  Life;  Joseph  Reilly,  facility  supervisor.  Uni- 
versity Health  Services,  and  Ann  Shallcross,  university 
physician.  University  Health  Services. 


Geochemistry  professor 
noted  for  outstanding 
research  in  geology 

Hiroshi  Ohmoto,  professor  of  geochemistry, 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Economic  Geologists  in  honor  of  his  out- 
standing research  into  the  origins  and  geolo- 
gy of  ore  deposits. 

Traditionally,  the  medal  is  awarded  to 
those  who  develop  new  ideas  about  how  ore 
deposits  were  formed,  or  who  developed 
improved  methods  for  finding  deposits.   Dr. 
Ohmoto  was  the  first  geochemist  to  realize 
that  not  all  ore  deposits  were  formed  from 
magma  fluids,  but  that  many  were  formed  by 
rainwater  or  seawater  which  became  enriched 
in   useful   metals   during  deep   circulation 
through  the  earth's  crust. 

Recently  he  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  . 
obtain  information  about  the  environmental 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  mineral 
deposit  formation,  by  making  detailed  analy- 
ses of  stable  isotope  ratios  of  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, carbon  and  sulfur  minerals  from  samples 
of  an  ore  deposit.  Information  can  be  gained 
about  the  temperatures,  pressure,  depths  at 
the  time  of  mineral  deposit  formation,  where 
the  ore-forming  fluids  may  have  originated, 
and  how  they  accumulated. 

In  1970,  Dr.  Ohmoto  received  the  Lindgren 
Award,  the  'young  investigator  award'  of  the 
Society  of  Economic  Geologists  for  his  work 
on  ore  deposits.    A  decade  later,  in  1981,  he 
was  awarded  the  first  Faculty  Scholar  Medal 
for  physical  science  by  the  University. 
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"Pippin" 

The  Penn  State  Thespians  will  per- 
form the  hit  musical  Pippin  Nov.  10, 
11  and  12  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

This  upbeat  rock  musical  journeys 
through  the  life  and  times  of  King 
Charlemagne's  son.  Pippin. 

Director  Emily  Lloyd  has 
tried  to  mold  an  individual 
style  to  the  presentational 
story.  Keith  Spencer,  who 
performed  the  role  of  John 
Jasper  in  last  year's  Thespian 
production,  'The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood,"  returns  as  vocal 
director  and  leading  player. 

Other  members  of  the  cast 
include:  Jim  Bodine  as  Pippin; 
Clay  Robeson  as  King  Charle- 
magne; Kristin  Daecher  as  Pip- 
pin's mother,  Fastrada,  and 
Melissa  Hart,  as  Berthe,  Pip- 
pin's grandmother. 

Choreography  is  designed 
by  Lauren  Marie  Hamm,  set 
designed  by  Adrian  Karver, 
and  costumes  designed  by 
Laura  Lee  Hancher. 

Evening  performances  are 
at  8  p.m.  A  2  p.m.  matinee  ^vill 
be  held  Saturday,  Nov.  12. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the 
Schwab  and  Eisenhower  box 
offices.  For  ticket  information, 
caU  865-9461  or  863-0255. 

Rhythm  in  Shoes 

Rhythm  in  Shoes,  a  music  and 
dance  troupe,  will  perform  at  8 
p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Rhythm  in  Shoes  uses  tap 
and  clog  dances  as  a  traditional 
base  but  they  continue  to 
explore  new  techniques. 

Rhythm  in  Shoes'  originality  is  the 
brain  child  of  wife-and-husband  team 
Sharon  Leahy  and  Rick  Good.  Mr. 
Good  composes  original  music  — 
everything  from  mountain  music  to  jazz 
for  the  fiddle,  mouth  harp,  guitar,  banjo 
and  human  voice  —  to  accompany  his 
wife's  choreography  and  direction. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)  8630255. 

As  part  of  Rhythm  in  Shoes  residen- 
cy, a  Community  Dance  Jam  will  be 
held  fi-om7  to  11  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  11, 
at  the  Elks  Country  Club  in  Boalsburg. 
The  dance  is  free  to  the  public. 

Members  of  the  group  will  be  offer- 
ing free  instruction  at  the  event.  Addi- 
tionally, basic  lessons  in  different 
dance  styles  will  be  offered  by  the 
Nittany  Kickers,  Central  Pennsylva- 
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nia  Ballroom  Dancers  Association 
and  Penn  State  International  Dancers. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 

Faculty  exhibition 

Tlie  annual  School  of  Visual  Arts  Facul- 
ty Exhibition  will  open  Saturday,  Nov. 


Pippin 

Pippin,  played  by  James  Bodine  (;eti),  and  King 
Charlemagne,  played  by  Clay  Robeson,  contem- 
plate the  need  for  war  in  the  upcoming  Penn  State 
Thespian  fall  production  ot  "Pippin,"  in  Schwab  Audi- 
torium Nov.  10.  11  &12. 


12,  and  continue  through  Tuesday,  Dec. 
6,  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  Zoller 
Gallery  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  exhibition  will  display  recent 
work  by  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  fac- 
ulty members  from  the  University  Park 
and  Commonwealth  Campuses.  It  will 
feature  ceramics,  sculpture,  graphic 
design,  painting,  drawing,  metals,  pho- 
tography, printmaking  and  papermak- 
ing. 

An  opening  reception  will  be  held 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  in 
the  Breezeway  of  the  Visual  Arts  Build- 
ing. The  reception  wtU  feature  music 
by  the  Jazz  Connection. 

Zoller  Gallery  hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.;  Satur- 
day, 1 1  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  and  Sunday, 
noon  -  4  p.m.  The  exhibition  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 


ZoUer  Gallery  is  located  in  Room 
101  of  the  Visual  Arts  Building. 

Women's  Chorus 

The  Penn  State  Women's  Chorus  will 
present  its  fail  concert  at  3  p.m.  Sunday, 
Nov.  13,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  ensemble  is  made  up  of  more 
than  60  women  from  all  academic  areas 
of  the  University.  Tliey  are  under  the 
direction  of  Alex  Hill,  instructor  of 
music,  and  assistant  conductor  Don 
Hall,  graduate  assistant  in  music. 

The  choir,  whidi  last  year  marked 
its  50th  anniversary,  beg;ins  this  concert 
season  by  performing  arrangements  of 
traditional  music  from  around  the 
world. 

Tickets  will  be  available  from  choir 
members  and  at  the  door  of  the  concert. 
Prices  are  $4  for  general  audiences;  $2 
for  students. 

Pennsylvania  Brassworks 

The  Pennsylvania  Brassworks,  the 
School  of  Music  faculty  brass  quintet, 
v\t11  perform  in  concert  at  8  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Nov.  13,  in  the  Scliool  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  program  will  feature  a  wide 
variety  of  styles  including  the  music  of 
Gabrielli,  ].  S.  Bach,  Fux,  Jan  Bach, 
Gershwin  and  Raymond  Dempsey. 

The  Pennsylvania  Brassworks  con- 
sists of  faculty  members  John  Daniel, 
trumpet;  Martin  Erickson,  tuba;  Mark 
Lusk,  trombone;  and  graduate  assis- 
tants Chris  Greene  and  Kenneth 
Oedemann.  The  concert  is  free  to  the 
public. 

"Father  Joe" 

"Father  Joe,"  a  one-act  play,  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  The  Pilgrim 
Project,  a  program  of  the  Religion  and 
Public  Life  Foundation,  New  York, 
will  be  presented  at  8  p.m.  Monday, 
Nov.  14,  and  12:15  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Nov..  15,  in  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower 
Chapel  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 

The  play,  written  by  Cliff  Young, 
features  Michael-  Bemosky,  and  is 
directed  by  J.D.  Shuchter.  It  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Centre  Dimensions 

Centre  Dimensions,  under  the  direc- 
don  of  Dan  Yoder,  associate  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  present  its  second 
concert  of  the  year  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Nov.15,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  group  will  perform  big  band 
music  from  the  '40s  through  the  '90s. 
Graduate  students  Bruce  Tychinski 
and  Marty  Bound  will  be  the  fea- 
tured soloists. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Chamber  Singers 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers, 
under  the  direction  of  Douglas 
Miller,  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form in  concert  at  12:10  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  17,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  20-minute  concert 
is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish, 


The  Chamber  Choir  consists  of  22 
singers.  The  Bach's  Lunch  repertoire 
will  include  Italian  madrigals,  French 
chansons,  and  German  Lieder  by 
Orlando  di  Lasso. 
The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

URTC  production 

The  University  Resident  Theatre 
Company  presents  its  third  show  of 
the  season,  a  production  of  "Game  of 
Love  and  Chance"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Helen  Manful!,  professor  of 
theatre  arts,  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18, 
and  continuing  through  Saturday, 
Dec.  3,  in  the  Pavilion  Theatre  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  play,  written  by  Pierre  de 
Marivaux,  is  a  romantic  comedy 
about  mistaken  identities. 

The  production  will  begin  with 
student  preview  perfotmances  at  8 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  and 
Thursday,  Nov.  17.  A  matinee  will 
be  presented  at  2  p.m.  Saturday,  Dec. 
3.  All  evening  performances  will 
begin  at  8  p.m. 

For  ticket  information  contact  the 
Arts  Ticket  Center,  open  Monday 
through  Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  -  4:30 
p.m.  at  (814)  863-0255. 

Bandorama  '94 

The  marching  Blue  Band,  with  auxil- 
iary groups  and  feature  twirler,  will 
appear  on  stage  for  Bandorama  '94  at 
8  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  performance  is  an 
annual  event  that  will  include  Penn 
State  school  songs,  music  from  the 
halftime  shows,  and  stadium 
favorites. 

The  Symphonic  Band  will  play  a 
short  pops  concert  of  light  selections, 
including  Gould's  "American  Salute" 
and  a  medley  from  the  Broadway 
classic  'The  Sound  of  Music." 

The  marching  Blue  Band  will  per- 
form music  from  all  of  the  halftime 
shows,  including  a  Big  10  salute  with 
a  medley  of  Big  10  school  songs  as 
the  Big  Ten  school  colors  are  present- 
ed. 

The  band  is  conducted  by  Direc- 
tor Ned.  C  Deihl  and  Associate 
Director  O.  Richard  Bundy  and  staff. 

For  ticket  information,  contact 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Box  Office, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  at  (814)  863-0255. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Seong-Kon  Kim,  of  Seonl  University, 
discusses  the  vast  differences 
between  national  literatures  and  the 
importance  of  creating  a  sense  of 
equilibrium  between  them,  on  the 
next  episode  of  Odyssey  Through 
Literature,  "The  Universal  Serpent." 

In  discussion  with  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein,  he  illustrates  the  benefits 
of  appreciating  the  universality  of 
national  literatures.  "It  gives  you  a 
broader  perspective.  It  can  broaden 
the  horizon  of  your  understanding 
and  perception.  I  am  constantly 
warning  my  students  about  their 
ultra-nationalism,  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continu- 
ing education  service  of  the  Depart- 

See  "Arts"  on  page  8 
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Coakin'  with  the  Lion? 

Charles  Polinski,  class  ot  1970,  mans  Ihe  pre-game  grill  at  a  recent  tailgate  pady  out- 
side of  Beaver  Stadium.  In  the  background,  one  of  the  University's  newest  additions 
can  be  seen  —  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  next  win- 
ter. Tailgaling  is  a  natural  part  of  Penn  State  home  games  at  University  Park.  The 
next  home  game  is  Nov.  19  against  Northwestern, 

This  pholo  was  taken  by  student  Rebecca  Logan  as  part  o(  a  class  assignment  for 
Photojournalism  COMM  269, 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  November  10 

■  International  Programs.  9;30  a,m.,  222 
Boucke  BIdg.  Brian  Towers  on  "British  High- 
er Education:  Some  Recent  Developments." 

Rhythm  in  Shoes  residency,  1 1  a,m„  108  White 
BIdg.  A  master  class  in  dance, 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Singing  Lions. 

Biology,  4  p.m,,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Jonathan  Arias 
on  The  Regulation  of  Eukaryotic  Gene 
Expression  by  Signal-Response  Transcrip- 
tion Factors," 

Women  in  Architecture,  7  p.m.,  108  Wartik  BIdg. 
Karen  Bausman  and  Eero  Saarinen,  speak- 

■  Libri.  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m.,  WPSU, 

91.5  FM.  A  review  of  historian  John 
Boswell's  "Same  Sex  Unions  in  Premodem 
Europe"  with  guest  James  Sweeney. 
ConTEXTs.  7:30  p.m.,  WPSU,  91  -5  FM.  Librar- 
ian Steven  Herb  serves  as  guest  host  for  a 
ConTEXTs  review  of  new  children's  books. 


"Women  in  the  Arts"  lecture,  7:30  p.m..  Atherton 
Hall's  Grandlather  Clock  Lounge,  Sharon 
Leahy,  artistic  director  of  Rhythm  in  Shoes, 
speaker. 

N.N.  Oweida  Lectureship  in  Journalism  Ethics, 
8  pm.Camegie  Cinema.  H.  Eugene  Good- 

Penn  State  Thespians,  8  p,m,.  Schwab  Audito- 
rium. "Pippin."  Through  Nov.  12.  Matinee. 
2  p.m..  Nov,  1 2,  Tickets  available  at  Schwab 
and  Eisenhower  Sox  Office,  call  863-0255, 

Friday,  November  11 

Veterans  Day.  ■ 

Rhythm  in  Shoes  residency,  12:15  p.m..  133 
White  BIdg.  A  master  class  in  dance.  Also 
at  2:30  p.m. 

■  Gallery  Talk,  1:30  p.m..  Christoffers  Lobby, 

Palmer  Museum.   Mary  Linda  on  "Views  of 
Ancient  Peru." 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m.,  319  Walk- 

er BIdg,    Christopher  F.  Uhl  on  "Solving 
Complex  Resource  Questions  in  the  East- 
em  Amazon." 
Speech    Communications,    8    p.m.,    Schtow 


Library's  meeting  room.  Tony  Lentz  will  per- 
form two  stories  which  won  the  Katey 
Lehman  Award  tor  fiction  this  year  from  the 
English  Dept.  Also  Nov,  12, 

Saturday,  November  12 

Office  of  Minority  Faculty  Development  Wori^- 
shop,  9  a,m.,  114  Kern  Graduate  BIdg. 
Btannie  Bowen  on  "Promotion  and  Tenure," 
For  reservations,  call  863-1663  by  Nov.  8. 

■  Arab  Social  and  Cultural  Club,  7  p.m.,  102 
Kern.  Arab  traditional  music  concert. 
Admission  is  tree. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium,  "Rhythm  in  Shoes."  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255,  A  pre-pertor- 
mance  discussion  by  Frank  Hall,  company 
member,  7  p.m.,  left  grand  tier.  Eisenhower 
Auditorium, 

School  of  Music,  8  p,m,.  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
Slate  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber  Singers. 

Sunday,  November  13 

Film:  Plunder!.  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 

'Teambuilding  for  Two,"  1  p.m,.  Shaver's  Creek. 

Call  863-2000, 
Film:  Discovering  the  Moche;  The  Forgotten  Art 

ot  Chancay,  2  p,m,.  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  3  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium,    Aladdin  and  the  Magic 
Lamp,  .Tickets  required,  call  863-0255, 
School  ol  Music,  3  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  The  Penn 
State  Women's  Chonjs,    Tickets  required, 
call  865-0431. 
School  ot  Music,  8  p,m,.  Recital  Hall.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Brassworks, 
Monday,  November  14 
Puerto  Rican  Awareness  Week 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association,  2  p,m,,  HUB 
Assembly  Hall,  Laudelma  Martinez  on  "Sta- 
tus of  Hispanic  Students  at  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education." 
High  School  College  Fair.  3  p.m.,  HUB  Fish- 
Center  for  Women  Students.  4  p.m.,  101  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  BIdg.  Angela  Pattatucci  on 
"Genetics  and  Sexual  Orientation," 
The  Pilgrim  Project,  8  p,m,.  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
"Father  Joe."  a  one-act  play,   acted  by 
Michael  Bernosky,    Admission  free.    Also, 
Nov,  15  at  12:15  p,m. 
Marker  Lecture  in  Chemical  Science.  8  p.m., 
117  Osmond  Lab,    K,  Barry  Sharpless  on 
"Evolution  of  Selective  Catalysis." 
Tuesday,  November  15 
Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  1 1 :45  a.m.. 
Memorial    Lounge.    Eisenhower    Chapel. 
Beth  Van  Horn  and  Carol  English  on  "The 
Sandwich  Generation." 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association,  noon.  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center.   Musical  Presen- 
tation:    Edwin  Colbn  Zayas  y  su  Taller 
Campesino.    Also.  Nov.  16,  6  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Hall, 
Marker  Lecture  in  Chemical  Science,  4  p,m..  S- 
5  Osmond  Lab.     K,  Barry  Sharpless  on 
"Osmium-Catalyzed  Asymmetnc  Dihydroxy- 
lation:  Mechanism." 
Innervisions:  Films  from  Black  America.  7  p.m., 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,    "Inspira- 

Center  for  Women  Students,  7:45  p.m.,  104 
COB.  FilnVDiscussion:  "Not  A  Love  Story," 
Also  Nov,  16. 

■  Central  PA  Society  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Amenca.  8  p.m.,  101  Kern,  Stuart  Swiney 
on  "From  Prehistoric  Hippo  Hunters  to  the 
Medieval  Sugar  Industry— Recent  Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries  on  Cyprus." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.    Centre 


Dimensions. 
Wednesday,  November  16 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon,  120  Boucke 
BIdg.  Film/Discussion:  "Confronting  AIDS  in 
Rural  America,"  Commentary  by  Kimberiie 
A.  Kranich,  WPSX-TV. 
Mariter  Lecture  in  Chemical  Science,  12:15 
p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Lab.  K.  Barry  Sharpless 
on  "Osmium-Catalyzed  Asymmetric  Dihy- 
droxylation:  Synthetic  Applications." 
Nittany  Mineralogical  Society,  7  p.m.,  301  Stei- 
dle  BIdg,  Alfred  Traverse  on  "Fossil  Plants 
of  Pennsylvania." 
Thursday,  November  17 
The  Annual  Great  American  Smokeout,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Instructional  Development  Program,  1 1 :45  a.m., 
106.ASlBldg-  Larry  Spence  on  "Active  and 
Collaborative  Learning." 
Sigma  Xi,  noon,  116  Deike  BIdg,.  John  Dutton 

on  "Global  Changes." 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers. 
Economelncs/Applied  Woritshop,  2:30  p.m.. 
420  Kern.  Tim  Hylan  on  "A  Direct  Empirical 
Test  ol  the  Case  Theorem." 
Center  for  Women  Students,  4  p.m..   HUB 
Gallery.    Estela  Bensimon  on  "Enlgender- 
ing)  the  Discourse  of  Academic  Manage- 
ment and  Leadership." 
Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m.,  WPSU. 

91,5  FM.  Inten/iew  with  Alphonso  Lingis. 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association,  7  p.m..  71 
Wiltard  BIdg,   Edgar  deJesus  on  The  New 
Face  of  Ihe  Labor  Movement," 
Women  in  Architecture,  7  p,m.,  112  Walker 

BIdg,  Donna  Selene  Seftel,  speaker. 
Friday,  November  18 
Benefit  Open  House,  8  a,m.-4:30  p.m.,  HUB 

Fishtrawl, 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association,  11:30  a.m., 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,  Musical  Pre- 
sentation: Dante. 
Puerto  Rican  Food  Festival,  noon,  Paul  Robe- 
son Cultural  Center, 
Gallery  Talk,  2  p,m.,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer 
Museum.     Jennifer  Olson  on  "American 
Painting  at  the  Palmer," 
■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walk- 
er BIdg.  Barry  Voight  on  "Volcano-Watching 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company.  8  p.m., 
Pavilion  Theatre.  "Game  of  Love  and 
Chance."  Through  Dec,  8.  Tickets  required. 
call  863-0255. 

Center  for  the  Pertorming  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium,  Frank  Morgan,  alto  sax- 
ophone, and  Kenny  Burrell,  guitar.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255, 

School  of  Music.  8  p,m,.  Recital  Hall.  Opera 
Scenes,  Also.  Nov.  19. 

Shaver's  Creek.  7  p.m.  "Walk  When  the  Moon 
is  Full."  Call  863-2000, 

Saturday,  November  19 

Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development  Work- 
shop. 9  a.m..  114  Kern,  Robert  A,  Killoren 
on  "External  Funding,"  For  reservations,  call 
863-1663, 

Gallery  Talk,  11:30  a.m..  Christorters  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Classicism,  Imperialism  and  Paganism: 
Ancient  Art  at  the  Palmer  Museum." 

Minority  Theatre  Workshop.  7  p.m.,  Paul  Robe- 
son Cultural  Center,  Performance  of  Musi- 
cal, Also  Nov.  20. 

Shaver's  Creek.  7  p.m.  "Owl  Prowl."  Call  863- 
2000. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  10 
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ment  of  Comparative  Literature,  ft  airs  Wednesdays  at  7 
p.m.  on  WPSU,91.5FIVf. 

Painting  exiiibit 

"Approaching  Thresfiold,"  an  extubition  of  paintings  by 
Biil  Stamos,  is  on  display  in  Pattee  Library's  Lending 
Services  Gailery  at  University  Parl<  through  Nov.  30. 

His  exhibition  includes  recent  paintings  whidi  employ 
both  abstraction  and  representation.  He  explains  that  his 
work  "explores  the  union  of  the  conscious  with  the  sub-con- 
scious, the  external  with  the  internal" 

Mr.  Stamos,  a  returning  adult  student,  will  be  graduating 
this  year  with  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  in  painting  and  drawing. 

Ann  Barton's  quilts 

The  HUB  Browsing  Gallery  at  University  Park  is  featuring 
Ann  Barton's  quilts  until  Dec.  11. 

Bold  patterns  made  from  vivid  and  unusual  fabric  com- 
binations are  the  halbnarks  of  Arm  Barton's  quilts, 

"Quilbnaking  has  a  'Back  to  the  Future'  aspect,  she  said. 
"Quilts  being  made  today  reflect  traditions  of  the  past,  while 
promising  to  delight  the  eye  and  give  warmth  to  someone 
one  huncired  years  from  now." 

The  HUB  Browsing  Gallery  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  mid- 
night 

Jewelry  exiiibit 

The  F^l  Cases  in  the  Kern  Art  Gallery  at  University  Park 
will  feature  Denise  Ajiew's  jeweby  from  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  15. 

Her  jewelry  reflects  the  mood  of  the  Southwest  by  cre- 
atively incorporating  silver,  brass,  or  copper  with  predous 
and  semi-predous  gems. 

The  Kern  Exhibition  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday;  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  noon  to 
11  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

Cartoon  art 

Original  cartoon  art  work  from  the  Fred  Waring  Collection 
at  Penn  State  is  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  Pattee  Library  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  through  Jan.  4, 1995. 

Few  people  know  that  Fred  Waring,  the  man  who 
"taught  America  how  to  sir^g"  and  inventor  of  the  Waring 
Blendor,  was  a  Ufelong  fan  of  the  comic  sfrips.  They  were 
the  first  part  of  the  newspapers  he  read;  in  fact  with  the 
exception  of  USA  Today,  he  never  bought  a  newspaper  that 
didn't  have  comics  in  it. 

IVlr.  Waring  got  to  know  and  love  the  artists  who  drew 
the  comic  strips,  and  for  abnost  30  years,  he  entertained  the 
members  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Sodety  at  Shawnee- 
On-Delaware,  Pa.,  annually  around  the  date  of  his  birthday, 
June  9.  As  a  result,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  cartoons 
that  were  given  to  Waring  that  have  as  their  subject  Fred,  his 
family,  the  Pennsylvanians,  golf,  and  Shawnee.  The  Fred 
Waring's  America  collection,  which  is  part  of  the  University 
Libraries  Spedal  Collections,  has  over  500  of  these  original 
drawings. 

Induded  in  the  collection  are  cartoons  by  such  artists  as 
Chic  Young  (Blondie),  O.  Soglow  (The  Little  King),  Ham 
Fisher  (Joe  Palooka),  George  Sbcta  (Rivits),  Milton  Caniff 
(Ste\'e  Canyon  and  the  originator  of  Terry  and  the  Pirates), 
Bill  Keene  (Family  Circus),  Bill  Hotnan  (Smokey  Stover), 
Ted  Key  (Hazel),  Walt  Kelly  (Pogo),  Charles  Schute 
(Peanuts),  Mort  Walker  (Beetle  Bailey),  Walt  Disney  and 
Paul  Terry  (mowe  animators),  and  the  dean  of  cartoonists 
the  late  Rube  Goldberg. 

Penn  State  Erie 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist  Maxine 
Kujnin  ivill  present  a  reading  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  CoUege,  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  The 
event,  which  is  free  to  the  public,  will  be  held  in  Reed  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Reed  Union  Building.  Poet  Robin  Becker  will 
open  the  evening. 

Ms-  Kumin  is  the  author  of  books  induding  Our  Croimd 
Time  Here  Will  Be  Brief,  Up  Country,  and  Nurture.  Her  latest 
hookisWomm.Aimmls.Vegetahles:  Essays  and  Stories.  She 
has  taught  at  several  member  insbhjtions  of  the  Assodated 
Writing  Programs,  induding  Columbia  University,  Knox 
College,  and  Washington  University. 


Syed  Saad  Andaleeb,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 
lege, presented  a  paper,  "Job  Satisfaction  and 
Commitment  of  Family  Planning  Field  Workers: 
An  Exploratory  Study,"  to  the  National  Institute 
for  Population  Research  and  Training  in  Dhaka, 
Bangladesh. 

Z.T.  Bieniawski,  professor  of  mineral  engineer- 
ing, gave  a  keynote  address  on  "Improving 
Engineering  Rock  Mass  Classifications  through 
the  System  Design  Methodology"  at  the  1994 
International  Conference  on  Georoechaiucs  in 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Professor  Bieniawski  devel- 
oped the  RMR  System,  one  of  the  two  major 
rock  classification  systems  currently  used 
throughout  the  world. 

Robert  P.  Brooks,  assodate  professor  of  wildlife 
ecology  and  dfrector  of  the  Cooperative  Wet- 
lands Center,  presented  an  invited  paper, 
"Restoring  to  Wetlands:  An  American  Perspec- 
tive," at  the  Wetlands,  Indusfry,  and  Wildlife 
Conference,  hosted  by  the  Wildfowl  and  Wet- 
lands Trust,  in  Leeds,  England. 

Monty  Christiansen,  assodate  professor  of 
recreation  and  parks  in  the  CoUege  of  Health 
and  Human  Development,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  North  American  Standards  Committee,  a 
joint  U.S.-  Canadian  board.  The  committee's 
mission  is  to  unify  the  playground  safety  stan- 
dards of  the  two  countries  and  create  a  North 
American  Standard  for  Public  Playground 
Equipment. 

Sieve  Cimbaia,  professor  of  political  sdence  at 
the  Penn  State  Delaware  County  Campus,  pre- 
sented a  paper  at  an  international  conference  on 
the  Cuban  missUe  crisis  held  in  Moscow,  Russ- 
ian Federation. 

Paul  S.  Dimick,  professor  of  food  science,  pre- 
sented an  invited  paper  at  the  International 
Symposium  of  L'alliance  7  and  the  Center  for 
the  Study  and  Documentation  of  Sugar 
(CEDUS)  on  "The  Crystallization  in  Food  Prod- 
ucts" in  Paris,  France.  His  presentation  was 
titled  "Influence  of  Composition  on  Crystalliza- 
tion of  Cocoa  Butter." 

Bertrand  D.  Eardly,  assistant  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  the  Perm  State  Berks  Campus,  presented 
an  invited  lecture,  'The  Genetic  Structure  of 
Rtiizobium  Populations  of  the  Americas  and 
Southwest  Asia,"  at  the  first  International  Sym- 
posium on  the  Diversity  and  Taxonomy  of  Rhi- 
zobium  at  the  Huazhong  Agricultural  Universi- 
ty in  Wulian,  Hubei,  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Raymond  W.  Eyerly,  senior  research  associate 
in  environmental  resources  and  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Environmental  Resources 
Research  Institute,  has  been  elected  to  a  two- 
year  term  as  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Research 
Administiators  (SRA),  Northeastern  SecHon. 
He  also  has  been  appointed  to  the  Strategic 
Planning  Committee  of  the  international  SRA. 

Howard  Grotch,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  presented  lectures  on 
tiie  "Theoretical  Status  of  the  Lamb  Shift"  at  the 
University  of  Bologna,  Italy.  He  also  chaired  a 
session  titled  "Bound  State  Physics"  and  pre- 
sented a  lecture  on  "Status  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Hydrogen  Lamb  Shifr  at  the  Workshop  on 
Quantum  Infrared  Physics  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  France. 

Steven  H.  Zarit,  professor  of  human  develop- 


ment, presented  a  keynote  address,  on  "Allevi- 
ation of  Stress  and  Sh-ain:  The  Next  Goal  for 
Caregiver  Research"  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Assodation  on  Gerontology. 

Andizej  Badzian,  senior  research  assodate  and 
assodate  professor  of  materials  at  the  Intercol- 
lege  Materials  Research  Laboratory,  presented 
an  invited  talk  on  ti\e  defects  of  CVD  diamonds 
at  the  8th  CIMETC  World  Ceramic  Congress  in 
Horence,  Italy.  He  also  gave  an  invited  talk  on 
the  electronic  application  of  diamond  Hlms  at 
the  Korean  conference  on  diamond  research  and 
an  invited  talk  on  diamond  homoepitaxy  at  the 
4th  International  Conference  on  the  New  Dia- 
mond Sdence  and  Technology  in  Kobe,  Japan. 

R.  Terty  K.  Baker,  professor  of  materials  at  the 
Intercollege  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
gave  an  invited  paper  titled  "Unique  Behavior 
of  Carbon  Nanoflbers  as  a  Catalyst  Support" 
and  made  a  presentation  on  "Carbon  Deposi- 
tion on  Nickel-Iron"  at  the  International  Con- 
ference Carbon  '94  in  Granada,  Spain.  He  and 
Nelly  Rodriquez,  senior  research  associate  and 
assodate  professor  of  materials  at  MRL,  gave 
papers  titied  "Characterization  of  Modified 
Graphite  Sh^ctures  by  In-Situ  Electron  Diffrac- 
tion" and  "Factors  Controlling  the  Structure  of 
Carbon  Nanofibers"  at  the  conference. 

E.  Willard  Miller,  professor  of  geography  and 
assodate  dean  emeritus.  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences,  and  Ruby  M.  Miller,  retired 
map  librarian,  have  been  named  honorary 
chairs  of  the  21st  Cenhrry  National  Coundl  for 
Geographic  Education  Endowment  Fund.  The 
goal  of  this  endowment  is  to  raise  $1  million  to 
provide  research  funds  to  improve  geographic 
education  in  the  American  public  and  private 
schools. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  Alcoa  Professor  of  solid 
state  science  at  the  IntercoUege  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  has  been  elected  to 
ADCOM,  the  administrative  committee  of  the 
IEEE  Ulh-asonics,  Ferroelectrics  and  Frequency 
Contix)!. 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  assodate  professor  of  reli- 
gious studies,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Numata  Lechrre  Series  on  "Buddhisms  in 
America:  An  Expanding  Frontier"  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Buddhist  Shidies  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  His 
presentation  was  titied  "The  Development  of 
American  Buddhism:  Two  Overviews." 

Patrick  Shannon,  professor  of  education,  has 
been  elected  to  a  three-year  term  as  trustee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Enghsh 
Research  Foundation. 

Vladimir  Skorikov,  graduate  shjdent  in  human 
development  and  family  studies,  and  Kathryn 
E.  Hood,  associate  professor  of  human  develop- 
ment, presented  an  invited  address  titled 
"Dialectical  perspectives  on  Developmental 
Theory  and  Research"  at  the  International  Soci- 
ety for  the  Shidy  of  Behavioral  Development 
meetings  in  Amsterdam. 

Robert  Tauber,  professor  of  education  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  delivered  a 
paper  titled  "Acting  Lessons  for  Teachers: 
Using  Performance  Skills  in  the  Classroom"  at 
the  20th  annual  British  Educational  Research 
Association  meeting  at  St.  Anne's  College, 
Oxford  University,  England.  Cathy  Sargent 
Mester,  instructor  in  speech  communication  at 
the  college,  co-authored  the  paper. 
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College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 

Four  cited  for  teaching  and  researcli 


Four  faculty  members  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  have  been  honored  for 
teaching  and  research.  The  award  recipients  are: 

— John  A.  Lucas,  professor  of  exercise  and 
sport  science,  the  1994  Evelyn  R.  Saubel  Faculty 
Award. 

— Phyllis  Kemoff  Mansfield,  professor  of 
women's  studies  and  health  education,  Dorothy 
Jones  Barnes  Teaching  Award. 

—Elizabeth  J.  Susman.  1994  Evan  G.  and 
Helen  G.  Pattishall  Outstanding  Research  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

— Gerald  E.  McCleam,  Pauline  Schmitt  Rus- 
sell Distinguished  Research  Career  Award. 

■  The  Saubel  Award  recognizes  faculty  members 
for  ser\dce  to  students.  It  was  established  in  honor 
of  Evelyn  Saubel,  a  1935  home  economics  gradu- 
ate who  was  a  longtime  assistant  to  the  dean  in  the 
former  colleges  of  Home  Economics  and  Human 
Development 

An  Olympic  histori- 
an and  researcher,  Dr. 
Lucas  has  been  involved 
in  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  service  at  Penn 
State  for  32  years.  He  has 
created  jogging  clubs 
and  trails  for  University 
students  and  employees, 
has  counseled  people  on 
exercise,  and  frequently 
volunteers  to  talk  to 
orgaruzations  about  fit- 
ness or  the  Olympics. 
His  office  serves  as  a  John  A.  Lucas 
museum  of  Olympic 
memorabilia  and  a  meeting  place  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

He  has  attended  every  Olympic  Games  for  the 
past  30  years  and  has  been  named  Intemadonal 
Olympic  Lecturer  by  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee.  He  is  a  Fellow  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Kinesiology  and  Physical 
Education,  and  has  been  named  to  the  Academy  of 
Physical  Education,  an  organization  limited  to  the 
1 25  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  field.  He  received 
the  college's  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell  Distinguished 
Research  Career  Award  in  1989. 

■  The  Barnes  Award  honors  excellence  in  teach- 
ing and  contributions  to  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is 
supported  by  an  endowment  from  Dorothy  Jones 
Barnes,  a  1944  graduate  of  home  economics,  and 
her  husband.  Dr.  William  T.  Barnes. 

Since  joining  Penn  State  in  1983,  Dr.  Mans- 
field's teaching  evaluations  have  ranged  from 
excellent  to  exceptional. 
Students  frequently  refer 
to  her  as  a  role  model 
and  mentor,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  some  stu- 
dents to  pursue  wom- 
en's health  after  taking 
one  of  her  courses. 

A  researcher  in 
menopause  and  mid-life 
sexuality,  she  has  devel- 
oped or  helped  to  devel- 
op eight  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
courses  in  health  educa- 
tion, women's  studies, 
and  nursing.    Currently 

she  is  developing  a  new  course  on  diversity  and 
health,  with  funding  from  the  United  Federal  Sav- 
ings Endowment. 


m 


Students  say  she  provides  stimulating  and  cre- 
ative thinking  in  the  classroom,  and  many  describe 
her  course  as  "the  thinking  person's  class."  A  col- 
league says,  "Phyllis  beUeves  that  students  should 
be  challenged  to  think  critically,  and  they  should 
develop  skills  which  enable  them  to  become  better 
consumers,  citizens,  and 
human  beings." 

■  Dr.  Susman  is  profes- 
sor of  biobehavioral 
health,  human  develop- 
ment, and  nursing,  and 
director  of  the  college's 
federally- funded  Center 
for  Child  and  Adolescent 
Health  and  Behavior.  A 
leading  expert  on  the 
relationship  between 
hormones  and  behavior 
during  adolescence,  she 
was  the  first  to  connect  Elizabeth  J.  Susman 
hormonal    changes    in 

adolescents  with  changing  behavior  and  physical 
development.  She  found  that  the  adjustment  to 
puberty  may  depend  less  on  sex  hormones  than  on 
the  stress  hormones — adrenal  androgens  and  Cor- 
tisol— that  are  associated  with  depression. 

She  recently  was  a  visiting  professor  at  Har- 
vard University,  where  she  studied  the  develop- 
mental paths  that  lead  to  delinquency,  criminality, 
and  violent  behavior.  She  was  a  member  of  a  select 
group  of  scientists  invited  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  identify  the  most  important 
research  issues  in  biobehavioral  health  and  make 
recommendations  fur  NIH's  research  agenda  in 
that  area. 

She  is  co-editor  of  Emotion,  Cognition,  Health, 
and  Development  in  Children  and  Adolescents  and  has 
published  extensively  in  health  and  developmen- 
tal journals. 

■  Dr.  McCleam  is  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  health 
and  human  development  and  former  dean  of  the 
college.  An  internationally  recognized  behavior 
geneticist,  he  studies  the  interrelationships  among 
genetics,  health,  and 
development. 

With  colleagues  at 
Penn  State  and  in  Swe- 
den, he  is  involved  in  a 
large-scale  study  of 
elderly  Swedish  twins, 
many  of  whom  had 
been  separated  early  in 
life  and  reared  apart.  A 
companion  project, 
OCTO-Twin,  involves 
all  twins  in  Sweden  age 
80  or  older,  and  is  fund- 
ed through  at  least  the  Gerald  E.  McClearn 
year  2001  with  a  MERIT 

award  from  the  National  Institute  on  Aging.  Dr. 
McCleam  also  directs  a  major  longitudinal  study 
that  seeks  to  identify  the  "biomarkers"  of  aging, 
using  mice  as  models. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  International 
Behavior  Genetics  Association,  has  received  its 
Dobzhansky  Memorial  Award  for  eminent 
research,  and  has  been  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Behavioral  Medicine  Research.  He  has  served  on 
several  review  boards  and  advisory  panels  for  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 


Slavic  languages  professor 
receives  honorary  degree 

William  R.  Schmalstieg,  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  Professor  of 
Slavic  languages  and  member  of  the  Instihite  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Studies,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor honoris  causa  by  the  University  of  Vilnius  in  Lithuam'a. 
Founded  in  1957  by  the  Jesuit  Order,  the  University  of  Vil- 
nius is  the  oldest  university  in  any  of  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Or,  Schmalstieg,  the  first  American  ever  to  receive  such 
a  degree  for  contributions  to  Baltic  philology,  is  the  co- 
author of  An  Introduction  to  Modem  Lithuanian,  the  first 
comprehensive  grammar  of  Lithuanian  ever  written  in 
English  (4  editions:  1966,  1972,  1980,  1990).  He  is  the 
author  of  An  Old  Prussian  Grammar  (1974)  lOld  Prussian  is 
a  Baltic  language],  the  only  grammar  of  that  language  ever 
published  in  English,  Studies  in  Old  Prussian  (197^)  and  A 
Lithuanian  Historical  Syntax  (1988). 

Dr.  Schmalstieg  was  -president  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Baltic  Studies  (1982-84)  and  is  known 
in  the  Slavic  field  for  his  Introduction  to  Old  Church  Slavic  (2 
editions:  1976,  1982)  and  in  the  field  of  comparative  lin- 
guistics for  his  books  Indo-European  Linguistics:  A  Neiv  Syn- 
thesis (1980)  and  Beginning  Hittite  (1988),  the  latter  of  which 
he  is  a  co-author. 

Extension  employees 
lauded  for  achievements 

James  Cowden,  Warren  County  extension  director;  Susan 
Dunn,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties  extension  agent, 
Raymond  Kennerknecht,  Crawford  County  extension 
agent;  Jeffrey  Mizer,  Columbia  and  Montour  Counties 
extension  agent,  and  William  Shuffstall,  Clearfield  and 
Jefferson  CounHes  extension  director,  have  received 
Achievement  Awards  fi-om  the  National  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Agents  for  "outstanding  educational 
contributions  and  accomplishments." 

Mr.  Cowden  is  responsible  for  the  agriculture,  youth 
and  community  programs  in  Warren  County.  He  also  con- 
ducts water  quality  programs  in  several  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  counties. 

Ms.  Duim  developed  and  delivered  a  Rural  Safety  Pro- 
gram for  the  two-county  unit.  Volunteers  were  trained  to 
assist  in  teaching  agricultural  safety  to  4-H'ers,  students, 
fire  fighters,  ambulance  staff,  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents She  and  the  volunteers  reached  youth  and  adults 
usmg  workshops  classroom  instruction,  newsletters,  news- 
paper, exhibits  and  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Kennerknecht  has  been  a  member  of  the  Extension 
staff  for  24  years.  He  provides  leadership  for  a  1,457  mem- 
ber 4-H/Youth  program.  His  major  goal  is  to  develop 
leadership  in  4-H  members  and  leaders. 

Mr.  Mizer  has  been  a  member  of  the  Extension  staff  for 
19  years.  He  conducts  a  comprehensive  extension  pro- 
gram for  commercial  horticulhire  producers.  He  also  con- 
ducts programs  for  lawn  care  professionals,  nurserymen, 
and  commercial  greenhouse  operators. 

Mr.  Shuf  fstall  has  been  a  member  of  the  Extension  staff 
for  14  years.  He  conducts  Community  Development  pro- 
grams and  serves  as  CED  for  the  Clearfield /Jefferson  Unit. 
Under  his  leadership,  14  staff  members  in  the  bi<ounty 
unit  work  cooperatively  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
extension  program. 

Fayette  professor  earns  award 

James  P.  Crawford,  associate  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Penn  State  Fayette  Campus,  has  received  the  1995  Out- 
standing Faculty  Member  Award  of  the  Penn  State 
Chapter  of  the  Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society. 

Dr.  Crawford  joined  the  Fayette  Campus  faculty  in 
1983.  He  has  received  a  number  of  campus  awards, 
including  the  1989  Teaching  Excellence  Award,  and  the 
Research/Scholarly  Excellence  Award  in  1989  and  again 
in  1993. 
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Evarts 

continued  from  page  4 

three  children,  Cynthia,  Charles  and 
Robert,  and  three  grandchildren,  a 
number  shortly  to  double  with  the 
birth  of  twins  to  their  youngest  son 
and  his  wife  and  a  child  to  their 
daughter. 

Although  the  future  of  national 
health  insurance  is  now  clouded,  Dr. 
Evarts  notes  that  academic  health  care 
centers  "have  always  been  committed 
to  high  quaUty  care  and  easy  access 
for  all  patients,  so  we  don't  disagree 
with  that  particular  approach. 

"1  am  concerned  that  there  has 
been  no  significant  motion  toward 
providing  coverage  for  all."  I  think 
if  s  very  important.  However,  that 
kind  of  coverage  requires  a  basic 
social  comn\itment.  It  means  that 
everyone  has  to  share  the  cost,  and 
some  are  unwilling  to  do  that.  I  do 
feel  it  will  take  a  state  or  federal  man- 
date to  get  this  cost  sharing;  managed 
care  organizations  are  not  going  to  do 
it. 

"But  whatever  lies  ahead,  we'll  be 
working  hard  here  to  ensure  that  the 
Medical  Center  always  stays  a  little 
ahead  of  the  curve." 


Private  Giving 


Department  receives  $90,000  to  design  new  course 


The  Westinghouse  Foundation  has 
awanded  a  tfu-ee-year  $90,000  grant  to 
the  Department  of  Computer  Science 
and  Engineering  to  design  an  introduc- 
tory computer  science  course  for  engi- 
neering students. 

Joseph  Lambert,  department  head 
and  director  of  the  project,  will  design 
and  implement  a  three-credit  course. 
The  course  will  introduce  engineering 
students  to  various  computer  lan- 
guages and  engineering  software  pack- 
ages followed  up  by  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  a  specific  language. 


Such  preparation  is  necessary  as 
engineering  majors  often  require  and 
use  different  languages  and  approach- 
es to  algorithmic  problem  solving,  he 
noted. 

To  ensure  the  course's  relevancy  to 
student  needs.  Dr.  Lambert  wiU  also 
work  vAih  faculty  members  teaching 
upper  level  engineering  courses  to  key 
class  exercises  into  assignments  that 
engineering  students  will  grapple  with 
later  on  in  the  curriculum.  He  plans  to 
begin  offering  the  prototype  course 
next  year. 


"The  Westinghouse  Foundation 
Trustees  are  pleased  to  support  the 
restructuring  of  the  introductory  com- 
puter science  course  for  engineering 
students,"  said  Cheryl  L.  Kubelick,  a 
Westinghouse  Foundation  manager, 
who  notes  that  Perm  State  is  one  of  the 
key  sources  of  engineers  for  Westing- 
house. 

The  grant  continues  a  long-time 
relationship  begun  almost  fifty  years 
ago,  in  1945,  with  a  grant  to  Penn  State 
from  the  Westinghouse  Educational 
Foimdation. 


l\/1aryland  firm  donates  $320,000  to  School  of  l-IRRI\/l 


A  Maryland-based  manufacturer  of 
computer  systems  for  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  hospitality  operations  has 
donated  funds  and  equipment  totaling 
$320  AX)  to  Uie  School  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Recreation  Management 
(HRRM). 

The  donation  by  MICROS  Systems, 
Inc.,  to  be  housed  in  the  Mateer  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  Campus, 
includes  two  8700  Hospitality  Manage- 
ment Systems,  a  SCO-UNIX  based 
"point  of  sale"  system  for  Cafe  Laura 
and  the  research  lab,  31  486DX2  hilly 
networked  MICROS  personal  comput; 
ere  for  the  computer  classroom,  and  the 


Rdelio  Front  Office  hotel  property  man- 
agement system  for  the  research  lab. 
Also  included  in  the  gift  are  high-speed 
file  servers,  funds  for  installation,  all 
required  software,  and  a  year's  mainte- 
nance and  support. 

'Tenn  State's  HRRM  school  is  a 
showcase  for  the  latest  in  hospitality 
management  systems  and  education," 
said  Ronald  J.  Kelson,  a  1975  graduate 
of  the  University  and  MICROS  Sys- 
tems' chief  operating  officer.  "We  are 
proud  to  enter  into  this  partnerehip 
with  the  University." 

In  recognition  of  the  company's  gift, 
the  Thomas  N.  Nicholson  IV  Informa- 


tion Technology  Center  will  be  named 
in  the  Mateer  Building.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  died  in  1993,  was  a  senior  vice 
president  at  MICROS  Systems  and  was 
well-known  throughout  the  hospitality 
industry  for  his  spirit,  enthusiasm,  and 
commitment  to  education. 

MICROS  Systems  has  a  worldwide 
clientele,  and  is  a  subsidiary  of  West- 
inghouse Electric  Corp.  Forbes  Maga- 
zine named  it  one  of  the  top  200  pubhdy 
b:aded  small  companies  in  the  nation  in 
1992,  the  third  time  it  was  selected  for 
this  honor. 


Calendar 
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um.     Bandorama  '94.     Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 
Sunday,  November  20 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
Penn  Stale  Low  Brass  Ensem- 
ble/University Brass- 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  November  10 

University  Libraries.  10  a.m.,  402 
Tower  Room,  Centra)  Pattee 
Library.  Penn  State  Libraries  Cat- 
alog in  LIAS. 

Ceramic  Science.  11  a.m.,  301  Stei- 
dle,  Gregory  N.  Morscher  on  "Vis- 
coelatic  Analysis  of  Bend  Stress 
Relaxation  and  Tensile  Primary 
Creep  of  a  Polycrystaliine  a-SiC 
Rber," 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and 
Geometry,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey 
Lab.  Leonard  Susskind  on  "Black 
Holes  and  Information  Loss." 

Aerospace  Engineering,  1:25  p.m., 
214  Hammond  BIdg,  Sin-Chung 
Chang  on  'New  Development  in 
the  Method  of  Space-Time  Con- 
servation Element  and  Solution 
Element-Applications  to  Multidi- 
mensional Flow  Problems." 

Economics,  3:30  p.m.,  420  Kern. 
Kar-Yiu  Wong  on  "Intemational 
Trade  in  Goods  and  Factor  Mobil- 
ity with  Externa]  Economies," 

Physics.  330  p.m.,  1 01  Osmond  Lab, 
Leonard  Susskind  on  The  Puzzle 
of  BlacWHole  Information  Loss," 

■  The  Australia-New  Zealand  Stud- 
ies Center.  4  p.m.,  114  Kem, 
Harry  Redner  on  The  Social  Sd- 
ences  in  Australia  and  the  Prob- 


lem of  Intellectuafism." 

Electrical  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  123 
EE  East.  Johnathan  Plant  on 
"Leadership  in  Public  Policy." 

English,  4  p.m.,  102  Weaver  BIdg. 
Alan  Nadel  on  The  Postmodern 
Invasion-and  the  Bay  of  Pigs." 

Friday,  November  1 1 

Entomology,  11  a.m.,  101  ASI  BIdg. 
Anne  Hajek  on  "Spore  Wars; 
Fungi  Versus  Gypsy  Moth." 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and 
Negotiation,  1  p.m.,  330  Beam 
BAB.  John  Kagel  on  "Adaptive 
Leaming  Versus  Equilibrium 
Refinements  in  an  Entry  Limit 
Pricing  Game." 

Accounting,  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam 
BAB.  Ashiq  Ali  on  "Undue  Opti- 
mism in  Analysts'  Earnings  Fore- 
casts as  an  Explanation  tor  the 
Long  Run  Underperformance  of 
Stocks  Following  Equity  Offer- 
Monday,  November  14 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and 
Geometry,  3:30  p.m.,  113 
Osmond  Lab.  Title  and  speaker 
to  be  announced. 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339 
Davey  Lab.  Ben  Shanabrook  on 
"Interface  Excitations  as  Probes 
of  Heterojunction  Properties  in  III- 
V  Semiconductors." 

Economics,  3;30  p.m.,  413  Kern. 
Jean-Pierre  Benoit  on  "Color- 
Blind  in  Not  Color-Neutral:  Dis- 
advantage and  Affirmative 
Action." 

English,  3:30  p.m.,  102  Weaver  BIdg. 
Joseph  Wittreich  on  'He  Ever 


Lost." 
Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  110 
Wartik  Lab.  Stewart  Gray  on  "Bio- 
logicals,  Chemicals  and  Gene 
Manipulation:  The  Integrated 
Approach  to  the  Management  of 
Bariey  Yellow  Dwarf  Luteovinjs- 

Tuesday,  November  15 

University  Libraries,  10  a.m..  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee 
Library.  Penn  State  Libraries 
Catalog  in  LIAS. 

Biology.  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab. 
Joaquin  Dopazo  on  "Molecular 
Epidemiology  of  RNA  Vimses:  A 
Case  of  Practical  Application  of 
Phylogenies." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4 
p.m.,  S-209  Henderson  BIdg. 
South.  Clifton  A.  Bale  on  "Physi- 
ologic and  Therapeutic  Roles  of 
Somatotropin  in  Adult  Animals." 

Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences, 
4  p.m.,  26  Hosier  BIdg.  Jacque- 
line Huntoon,  speaker. 

Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services,  6 
p.m.,  329  Boucke  BIdg.  Jim  Fay 
on  "Socially  Responsive  Invest- 
ing." Call  863-3887. 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102 
Classroom  BIdg.  Using  Gopher 
to  Borrow  through  the  Internet. 
Must  attend  InterNexus  seminar 
firet.  Registration  required,  call 
Joyce  Combs  at  863-0325. 

Wednesday,  November  16 

Gerontology,  noon,  101  H&HD  BIdg. 
East.  Lisa  McGuire  on  "Everyday 
Cognition,  Control  Beliefs,  and 
Preventive  Health  Behaviors." 

Engineering  Science  and  Mechanics, 
3:35  p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg. 
Egon  Marx  on  "Radiation  by  Point 


Charges," 
Thursday,  November  17 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a-m..  301  Stei- 
dle.  Ronald  J.  Kerans  on 
"Progress  in  the  Design  and 
Development  of  Oxidation  Resis- 
tant Interfaces  for  Ceramic  Com- 
posites." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and 
Geometry,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey 
Lab.  Jose  Antonio  Zapata  on 
"Lattice  Gravity  SO  (1,3)  Gauge 

Physics,  3:30  p,m„  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Jack  Sandweiss  on  "Strange 
Quark  Matter  -  Theory  and  Exper- 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102 
Classroom  BIdg.  Introduction  to 
the  Worid  Wide  Web.  Must 
attend  InterNexus  seminar  first. 
Registration  required,  call  Joyce 
Combs  at  863-0325. 

Friday,  November  18 

Entomology,  11  a.m..  101  ASI  BIdg. 
Ed  Dougherty  on  "Gypsy  Moth 
Nucleo  Polyhedrosis  Vinjs  Mech- 
anisms...Flouresent  Brightener  - 
BaculoviRjs  Interactions,  in  Vivo 
and  in  Vitro." 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and 
Negotiation,  1  p.m.,  330  Beam 
BAB.  Dilip  Abreu  on  "Reputation 
and  Bargaining." 

School  of  Forest  Resources.  1:25 
p.m.,  205  Ferguson  BIdg.  Jay 
Stauffer  on  "Biodiversity  of  Lake 
Mala  'vj\  Fishes." 

Economics,  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kem. 
James  D.  Rodgers  on  The  Insur- 
ance Principle  as  a  Guide  to  Opti- 
mal Compensation  for  Personal 
Injury  or  Death." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  November  10 


Emergency  Nurse  Program/Family 
Violence:  The  Role  of  the  Emer- 
gency Department  Staff,  75  atten- 
dees, The  Penn  State  Scantfoin. 

Friday,  November  1 1 

Geriatric  Nursing,  60  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Saturday,  November  12 

Goat  Health  Conference,  1 1 0  atten- 
dees, 101  ASI  BIdg. 

Monday,  November  14 

Underwater  Acoustics  and  Signal 
Processing,  30  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through 
Nov.  18. 

Tuesday,  November  15 

Elements  of  Coal  Preparation,  20 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scant- 
icon.  Through  Nov.  17. 

Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  Technol- 
ogy, 10  attendees,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  Through  Nov,  18. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

Ann  Barton's  Quilts,  through  Dec.  1 1 . 
Lending  Services  Gallery: 
"Approaching  Threshold,"  paintings 

by  Bill  Stamos,  through  Nov.  30. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Double  Plots;    Installation  by  Mary 

Ellen  Carroll,"  through  Dec.  1 1 . 

■  Planet  Penj:  An  Aerial  Journey 
Through  a  Timeless  Land," 
through  Dec.  18. 

"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Muse- 
um," through  Jan.  22. 

Rare  Books  Room: 

Illustrated  books  from  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. Through  Nov.  30. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

"School  of  Visual  Arts  Faculty  Exhibi- 
tion," through  Dec.  6. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspec- 
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tively  pursuing  quieter  spaces 

Researchers  work  on  controlling  pressure  and  energy  density  to  achieve  silence  in  enclosed  spaces 


Airplanes,  automobiles,  trains 
and  other  noisy  areas  may 
soon  be  quieter,  thanks  to  a 
different  approach  to  controlling 
noise  in  enclosed  spaces,  according  to 
University  researchers. 

"A  common  problem  in  the  way 
noise  is  currently  confrolled  in  enclosed 
areas  is  that  the  sound  levels  go  down 
significantly,  but  only  in  localized 
areas,"  Scott  D.  Sommerfeldl,  research 
associate  at  the  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory and  assistant  professor  of 
acoustics,  said. 

In  an  effort  to  control  noise, 
researchers  normally  use  a  microphone 
to  introduce  a  second  sound  that  coun- 
teracts the  sound  already  present.  In 
active  noise  control,  a  complementary 
sound  wave  will  interfere  and  wipe  out 
the  wave  of  the  bothersome  noise. 
Both  waves,  in  effect,  cancel  one  anoth- 
er. 

Typically  only  an  area  about  6  to  10 
inches  around  the  microphone  has 
reduced  sound  levels,  and  the  noise  in 
the  remainder  of  the  space  is  unaffect- 
ed. This  can  be  particularly  bother- 
some in  turboprop  aircraft.. 

"Researchers  have  tried  to  use  a 
large  number  of  microphones  through- 
out the  fuselage  of  a  propeller  plane 
scattered  at  passenger  head  height  to 
control  noise  levels,"  Dr.  Sommerfeldt 
said.  "The  sound  levels  go  down  in  the 
region  of  the  head,  while  sitting,  but  if 
a  passenger  stands  up  or  bends  toward 
the  floor,  sound  levels  are  still  high.  To 
achieve  even  this  small  area  of  noise 
reduction,  it  can  take  50  microphones 
in  a  35-seat  airplane." 

In  a  research  project  supported  by 
NASA  Langley  Research  Center,  Dr. 
Sommerfeldt  and  John  W.  Parkins, 
graduate  student  in  acoustics,  began 
looking  for  a  better  way  to  control  the 
sound  more  uniformly. 

"We  decided  to  look  at  actively 
controlling  the  energy  density  of  the 
acoustic  fifeld  rather  than  just  the  pres- 
sure," Dr.  Sommerfeldt  said. 

Energy  density  is  conshnjcted  from 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  vibration 
and  the  air  particle  velocity.  In  the 
past,  only  the  pressure  was  the  object  of 
control.  In  an  enclosed  space,  pressure 
and  velocity  are  linked— if  the  pressure 
is  high,  the  velocity  is  low  and  vice 
versa. 

"The  reason  that  controlling  just  the 
pressure  can  lead  to  only  localized 
noise  control,  is  that  while  the  system 
may  minimize  high  pressure,  it  may 
result  in  high'^velocity  and  low-pres- 
sure areas  at  the  control  location  and 
the  noise  remains  high  away  hx)m  the 
area  of  control,"  Dr.  Sommerfeldt  said. 
"Conti-olhng  both  pressure  and  veloaty 
at  once,  by  controlling  the  energy  den- 
sity, may  not  decrease  the  amount  of 
local  noise  reduction  possible,  but  it 
does  reduce  the  sound  over  a  large 


Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  controiling  both  pressure 
and  energy  density  results  in  better 
overall  noise  control,  with  the  use  of  fewer 
locations  for  noise  sensors. 


The  Penn  State  researchers  found 
that  if  only  pressure  is  controlled, 
noise  levels  can  be  reduced  by  30 
decibels  to  60  decibels,  but  only  local- 
ly. If  the  energy  density  is  controlled, 
the  noise  levels  are  not  always 
reduced  as  much  locally,  but  the 
reduction  is  over  a  laree  area.  This 


lower  level  of  noise  control  globally  is 
preferred  over  the  higher  level  local- 
ly- 
Preliminary  tests  indicate  that 
global  energy  density  control  would 
also  reduce  the  number  of  micro- 
phone locations  needed.  However, 
global  energy  density  control  does 

phones  per  sensor — 


Scott  D.  Sommerfeldt,  research  associate  atARL  and  assistant  professor  of 
acoustics,  looks  at  models  of  sound  waves  on  his  computer. 


two  each  in  three  dii 
cube-like). 

"Although  we  may  not  totally 
reduce  the  number  of  microphones, 
the  six  microphones  used  in  each  of 
our  sensors  are  controlled  as  one, 
while  in  the  old  method,  each  sensor, 
meaning  each  microphone,  was  con- 
trolled independently,"  he  said. 

In  fact,  even  if  more  than  one  six- 
microphone  sensor  is  needed,  the 
complexity  of  the  controller  would 
still  be  greatly  reduced,  since  the 
number  of  independent  signals  to  be 
controlled  will  be  reduced  by  a  factor 
of  six. 

"We  think  we  can  replace  the  50 
sensors  in  a  small  airplane  fuselage 
with  six  or  eight  energy  density  sen- 
sors and  cover  the  entire  area,"  Dr. 
Sommerfeldt  said. 

The  researchers  are  currently 
using  a  rectangular  box  to  test  their 
approach,  but  do  not  anticipate  any 
problems  caused  by  the  change  in 
geometry  from  rectangular  to  the 
cylindrical  shell  of  a  fuselage. 

"That  does  not  mean  there  might 
not  be  problems  with  installing  this 
system  in  a  real  aircraft,  car,  train  or 
noisy  room,"  Dr.  Sommerfeldt  said. 
"We  don't  know  how  upholstery, 
wall  surfaces,  furniture  and  people 
will  change  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
h-oUing  the  energy  density." 

The  proposed  system  uses  adap- 
tive control  and  is  composed  of  an 
input  sensor,  controller,  digital  signal 
processing  board,  analog-to-digital 
converter,  loudspeakers  and  micro- 
phones. The  reason  six  microphones 
are  needed  is  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  velocity  signature,  two  phase- 
matched  microphones  are  needed  in 
each  direction. 

"Other  projects  have  used  phase- 
matched  microphones,  but  they  are 
very  expensive,"  he  said.  "We  took  a 
different  approach,  we  ordered  hun- 
dreds of  inexpensive,  eighth-inch, 
lightweight  microphones  and  then 
found  pairs  closely  matched  in 
phase." 

Once  a  closely  matched  pair  is 
found,  an  algorithm  (or  step-by-step 
formula)  can  be  introduced  into  the 
controller  to  calibrate  for  any  slight 
mismatch.  This  keeps  the  cost  of  cre- 
ating the  sensors  down. 

"ControUing  sound  in  an  entire 
enclosed  area  is  not  always  the  way 
lo  go  about  active  control,'*.  Dr.  Som- 
merfeldt said.  "Sometimes,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  decrease  noise  levels  in  a 
small  area.  But,  if  an  entire  enclosed 
area  is  the  target,  the  energy  density 
method  should  provide  more  uni- 
form noise  reduction." 

-  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 


Dr.  Sommerfeldt  and  John  W.  Parkins,  graduate  student  in  acoustics,  test  a 
microphone  in  an  enclosed  area.  p^^^^^_         ^ 
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Played  out 

Two  members  of  the  Penn  State  Blue  Band  enjoy  a  quiet  moment  a 
toward  Old  Main.  This  photo  was  taken  by  student  Andrea  Hurley. ; 
Photojournalism  COMM  269  class. 


Promotions 


staff 

Ethel  E.  Angeloff,  administrative  assis- 
tant U  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Jean  E.  Bloom,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Judith  M.  Dorfman,  student  affairs  spe- 
cialist at  Penn  State  Ogontz. 
Gail  L.  Eberly,  marketing /advertising 
assistant  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Lori  L.  Hart,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Tlie  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 
Brenda  R.  Hockenberry,  staff  assistant  V 
in  Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Chrisiine  M.  Hotting,  network  support 
specialist  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Barbara  J.  Houtz,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Edward  A.  Mulfinger,  manager.  Housing 
and  Food  Services  III,  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services. 

Linda  J.  Nedimyer,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Altoona  Campus. 
Benjamin  H.  Nolt,  extension  agent,  in 
College  of  Agriailtural  Sciences. 
Joy  L.  Phillippy,  clinical  head  nurse  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Bridget  M.  Piekutowski,  nursing  manag- 
er at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Malorie  H.  Sirb,  assistant  director  for 
admissions  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Mary   A.   Spangler,  data   management 
project  leader  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Office  of  Administrative 
Systems. 
Elaine  D.  Stallsmith,  staff  assistant  VI  at 


Marker  lecture 

continued  from  page  1 


Looking  for  a 
are  8  a.m.-5  p.i 


■arpooler  from  Lewistown  to  University  Park.   Work  houn 
1.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Call  Yvonne  at  863-3002. 


Dr.  Sharpiess  received  his  doctoral 
degree  in  1968  from  Stanford  University, 
after  which  he  did  postdoctoral  research 
at  Stanford  University  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1970  and  in  1987  was  named  its  Arthur  C. 
Cope  Professor  of  chemistry.  In  1990  he 
joined  the  Scripps  Research  Institute, 
where  he  was  appointed  William  M. 
Keck  Professor  of  chemistry. 

Dr.  Sharpiess  has  won  numerous 
awards,  including  the  Arthur  C.  Cope 
Award  from  the  American  Chemical 
Society  in  1992,  the  Chemical  Pioneer 


Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
William  J.  Zimmerman,  director,  Student 
Affairs /Marketing,      at      Penn      State 
Schuylkill  Campus. 

Tech  Service 

Allen  Cain,  maintenance  worker  (Gener- 
al) A  at  Penn  State  Shenango  Valley  Cam- 
pus. 

Paul  E.  Chocallo,  maintenance  mechanic 
A  at  Peim  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus. 
Rick  J.   Confer,    test   track   driver   in 
Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Carol  J.  Drexel,  snack  bar  worker  B  (Berks 
Campus)  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Romayne  G.  Emel,  storeroom  worker  in 
The  Eberly  College  of  Science. 
Robert  E.  Johnstonbaugh,  maintenance 
worker /en\'ironmental  systems.  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 

Robert  A.  Jones,  audio-visual  teclinician 
A  in  University  Libraries. 
Patricia  A.  Kellichner,  janitorial  worker 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Slawomir  M.  Okoniewski,  dining  hall 
worker  A  in  Housing  and  Food  Secvices. 
Christopher  A.  Opall,  audio-visual  tech- 
nician A  in  University  Libraries. 
Robert  B.  Sauers,  general  helper-repairer 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
James  E.  Wansor,  group  leader,  mainte- 
nance   worker    utility,    at    Penn    State 
Shenango  Valley  Campus. 


Award  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists  in  1988,  and  the  Prelog  Medal 
from  the  Eidgenossische  Technische 
Hochschule  in  Switzeriand  in  1988.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1985  and  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1994. 

The  Marker  Lectures  were  estab- 
lished in  1984  through  a  gift  from  Rus- 
sell Marker,  professor  emeritus  of  organ- 
ic chemistry  at  Penn  State,  whose 
pioneering  synthetic  methods  revolu- 
tioruzed  the  steroid  'hormone  industry 
and  opened  the  door  to  the  current  era  of 
hormone  therapies,  including  the  birth- 
control  pill. 
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Down  and  dirty 

Gary  Perryman  (left)  and  Lynn  Bigelow,  from  the  Oftice  of  Physical  Plant,  saw  con- 
crete near  Shortlidge  Road  in  preparation  lor  capping  the  underpass  at  that  location. 
The  rarely-used  underpass  is  being  filled  and  capped  for  safety  reasons.  The  walls 

of  the  underpass  are  deteriorating.  nt.  .     /^       ,-.  ■ 

^  ^  Photo:  Greg  Gneco 


Acts  of  intolerance 
condemned  by  University 


In  response  to  the  appearance  on  cam- 
pus of  posters  and  graffiti  with  anti-gay 
messages  and  a  recent  pubHshed  report 
of  physical  and  verbal  assaults  in  State 
College  on  people  thought  to  be  gay, 
University  staff  are  encouraging  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students  to  report  such 
incidents  to  the  appropriate  offices. 

"It  may  surprise  people  to  leam  that 
it's  not  unusual  for  us  to  find  posters 
with  anti-gay  messages  on  campus," 
Bonnie  Ortiz,  director  of  the  Universi- 
ty's Affirmative  Action  Office,  said. 
"When  anonymous  posters  like  that 
appear,  we  take  them  down  immediate- 
ly. It's  really  outrageous.  It's  a  cow- 
ardly way  to  put  out  hateful  and  con- 
temptible messages." 

Ms.  Ortiz  and  other  University  staff 
urge  people  who  find  such  posters,  or 
who  witness  or  suffer  verbal  or  physical 
assaults,  to  report  them  immediately  to 
the  Affirmative  Action  Office,  the  Office 
of  Student  Life,  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Affairs,  Police  Services,  or  other  offices. 
In  general,  faculty  and  staff  should 
work  with  the  Affirmative  Action 
Office,  and  students  should  work  with 
the  Office  of  Student  Life.  Violations  of 
the  University's  code  of  conduct  should 
be  reported  to  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Affairs.  Reports  also  could  be  made  to 
minority  coordinators  in  the  individual 
colleges. 

■  In  its  policy  statement  on  intoler- 
ance, the  University  affirms  its  support 
for  "an  educational  environment  which 
is  free  from  intolerance  directed  toward 


individuals  or  groups"  and  "an  envi- 
ronment that  fosters  respect  for  others." 
The  University  condemns  actions  moti- 
vated by  intolerance,  whether  they  are 

"It  may  surprise  people  to 
learn  that  it's  not  unusual 
for  us  to  find  posters  with 
anti-gay  messages  on 
campus." 


based  on  race,  color,  national  origin, 
gender,  sexual  orientation,  or  political 
or  religious  belief.  Such  acts  should  be 
reported  to  the  Affirmative  Action 
Office. 

■  Intolerant  behavior,  including  the 
appearance  of  graffiti  and  posters,  ver- 
bal and  physical  attacks,  vandaHsm, 
and  harassment,  also  can  be  reported  on 
a  form  available  from  the  Student  Life 
Assistance  Center  in  lOlB  HUB.  "If  we 
know  who  (was  responsible),  whether 
it's  a  poster,  graffiti,  or  a  verbal  attack, 
then  we'll  follow  through  with  the  per- 
son or  group  and  attempt  to  educate 
them  on  the  seriousness  of  the  act," 
Sharon  Mortensen,  assistant  director  of 
student  life,  said.  Incidents  reported 
through  the  office  also  are  reported  to 
See  "Intolerance"  on  page  3 


Prospective  students  get  aid  information  with  touch  of  a  button 


Janet  Gould  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  who  has 
been  accepted  as  a  first-year  Penn  State 
student  for  fall  1995  at  the  University 
Park  Campus,  akeady  has  a  ballpark 
estimate  of  the  financial  aid  she  can 
probably  get  if  she  and  her  family  make 
the  final  decision  to  enroll  at  Penn  State 
next  year. 

After  she  got  the  offer,  Janet  filled 
out  a  six-question  form  that  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Penn  State  mailing,  and  her 
father  John  used  a  touch-tone  phone  to 
enter  the  answers  into  Penn  State's 
computer.  The  Goulds  could  have  had 
the  information  faxed  to  them  the  same 
day,  but  they  asked  that  it  be  mailed. 
Two  work  days  later,  they  had  the  esti- 
mate. 

"It  worked  pretty  well,"  John 
Gould,  said.  "If  s  a  very  good  system 
—  especially  if  if  s  in  the  ballpark." 


"The  beauty  of  the  system 
is,  we  can  get  financial 
aid  information  on  its  way 
...in  less  than  12  hours 
after  they  ask  for  it. " 


Janet,  a  senior  at  Freedom  High  School 
who  wants  to  major  in  pre-med,  is 
applying  to  several  schools  and  won't 
make  a  final  decision  until  she  hears 
from  all  of  them.  But,  her  father  said, 
the  early  estimate  from  Penn  State 
"does  help  to  make  the  decision  some- 


what easier.  I  wish  the  others  would 
have  the  same  system." 

The  voice  response  system,  which 
prompts  family  members  to  enter  the 
data  themselves  from  a  touch-tone 
phone,  will  allow  Penn  State  to  respond 
quickly  to  requests  for  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  financial  aid.  Using  this  sys- 
tem means  that  Penn  State  can  send  the 
estimates  to  about  20,000  students  who 
will  be  accepted  as  first-year  students  in 
fall  1995.  Ifs  a  daunting  task  that 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  if  Stu- 
dent Aid  Office  employees  had  to  enter 
all  the  information  themselves. 

"The  beauty  of  the  system  is,  we  can 
get  financial  aid  information  on  its  way 
to  the  famihes  in  less  than  12  hours  after 
they  ask  for  it,"  said  Bronwen  Wagner, 
student  aid  operations  director  who 
developed  the  system.    "The  financial 


aid  information  is  extremely  important 
to  families.  More  and  more,  cost  is 
becoming  the  predominant  factor  in 
deciding  which  school  a  student  is 
going  to  attend,  and  we  get  more  and 
more  families  who  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  aid  they  can  get  for  their  son  or 
daughter. 

John  Romano,  vice  provost  for 
enrollment  management  and  adminis- 
tration, gave  the  Student  Aid  Office  the 
assigrunent  of  expanding  the  early 
response  system  from  a  pilot  program 
that  reached  nearly  6,000  students  last 
year.  Dr.  Romano,  too,  emphasizes  that 
the  choice  of  a  college  is  increasingly 
based  on  the  availability  of  financijil 


aid. 


See  "Aid"  on  page  3 
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Finding 
the  key  to 
diversity 
in  higher 
education 


Not  oSl^o  institutions 
hove  a  difficult  time 
assessing  the  overail  effec- 
tiveness of  what  they  do  on 
behalf  of  diversity,  they  tend 
-Jtp  assume  that  they  ore 
doing  the  right  things 
because  what  they  do 
appears  to  be  so  right, 
according  to  the  authors  of 
a  new  report^  "Crucial 
Practices  for  Diversity." 

Universities  also  assume,  in  contra- 
diction to  accumulating  evidence,  that 
developmental  programs  are  both  nec- 


essary and  sufficient  to  minority  stu- 
dent success.  For  example,  programs 
specifically  designed  for  students  of 
color  may  be  organizationally  and 
budgetarily  untouchable,  yet  lack  sup- 
port as  an  integral  part  of  the  academ- 
ic enterprise.  Funding  becomes  the 
overriding  factor,  so  much  so  that  it 
masks  the  need  to  address  other, 
equally  important,  considerations 
such  as  program  evaluation,  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  services  and  the 
need  for  better-coordinated  relation- 
ships with  other  initiatives. 

Those  "other  considerations"  are 
the  focus  of  a  project  report  from  the 
Alliance  for  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion, an  association  of  14  large  public 
universities  concerned  with  improv- 
ing undergraduate  education.  The 
Alliance's  Working  Group  on  Under- 
represented  Minorities  developed  a 
study  of  policies  and  practices  aimed 
at  fostering  success  among  minority 
undergraduates.  The  study  yielded  a 
set  of  diversity  practices  that  the 
Alliance  believes  can  assist  a  wide 
range  of  colleges  and  universities  to 
become  more  successful  in  creating  a 
diverse  and  supportive  campus  cU- 
mate- 

"What  began  as  an  effort  to  design 
a  self-assessment  guide  that  could 
help  an  institution  gauge  the  value  of 
individual  programs  quickly  focused 
on  the  need  to  understand  the  interre- 
lationships among  programs  for 
undergraduate  students  of  color  and 
other  policies  and  practices  on  cam- 
pus," said  Anne  Kusener  Nelsen, 
executive  director  of  the  Alliance, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Perm 
State. 

The  report's  authors  — Dr.  Nelsen, 
who  is  also  university  research  and 
planning  associate  at  Perm  State;  Den- 
nis L.  Cabral,  associate  to  the  senior 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  and 
Richard  A.  Hollingsworth,  dean  of 
students  and  assistant  vice  president 
for  student  affairs  at  Ohio  State  — 
note  that  "despite  the  unique  qualities 


and  environments  of  each  campus, 
certain  patterns  of  challenges  and 
opportunities  gradually  emerged  as 
common  to  most. 

"We  firmly  beUeve  that  if  the 
guiding  principles  of  behavior  we 


The  key  determinants  in 
shaping  successful 
diversity  programs  often 
involve  some  of  the 
most  obvious  aspects  of 
university  life  —  leader- 
ship, vision  and  the  use 
of  information... 


have  identified  as  crucial  are  pursued 
diligently,  they  have  the  potential  to 
transform  our  institutions  into  wel- 
coming and  sustaining  environments 
for  all  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity." 

The  key  determinants  m  shapmg 
successful  diversity  programs  often 
involve  some  of  the  most  obvious 
aspects  of  university  life  —  leader- 
ship, vision  and  the  use  of  informa- 
tion —  making  it  easy  to  overlook  and 
misunderstand  their  importance, 
according  to  the  Alliance  report. 

The  report  identifies  nine  inter- 
twining practices  for  success,  the  first 
four  of  which  are  identified  as  the  first 
key  requirements.  Those  elements  are: 

—  Leadership.  Presidential-level 
leadership  is  essential  but  not  suffi- 
cient. Leadership  needs  to  exist  at 
every  level  and  be  coordinated  across 
the  institution.  To  be  effective,  leader- 
ship needs  to  be  attuned  to  the  institu- 
tional culture. 

—  Vision.  Institutional  vision  is  an 
essential  element  in  achieving  and 
sustaining  a  climate  that  supports 
diversity.  It  should  be  encompassing, 


shared  throughout  the  university 
community,  and  compellingly  articu- 
lated by  the  senior  leaders. 

—  Diversity.  The  term  diversity 
may  be  conceptualized  and  interpret- 
ed in  many  different  ways,  but  it  is 
essential  that  an  ii^stitution  develop  a 
shared  understanding  of  its  meaning 
and  appropriate  ways  to  realize  that 
understanding  on  campus. 

—  Centralization  versus  Decen- 
tralization. Whatever  the  dominant 
organizing  principle  of  a  campus,  it  is 
important  to  compensate  for  inherent 
natural  tendencies:  decentralized  cam- 
puses need  to  make  extra  efforts  to 
prevent  isolation,  to  share  successes, 
and  publicize  innovation.  More  cen- 
tralized institutions  need  to  avoid 
attempting  to  change  the  campus  cul- 
ture by  decree  and  instead  foster 
broad  acceptance  and  support  at  the 
departmental  level 

The  other  five  key  practices  focus 
on  communication  across  groups;  pro- 
viding data  that  is  useful  and  shared 
appropriately;  accountability  that 
extends  unbroken  from  the  president 
or  chancellor  to  the  student;  coordina- 
tion of  recruitment  and  retention 
efforts,  and,  finally,  the  valuing  and 
effective  utilization  of  the  talents  and 
dedication  of  those  who  foster  change 
on  campus  without  asking  them  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  careers,  what 
the  authors  have  called  the  concept  of 
"commitment  capital." 

"Crucial  Practices  for  Diversity" 
has  been  distributed  to  member  insti- 
tutions, accrediting  associations,  high- 
er education  associates  and  key  indi- 
viduals; it  is  available  through  Gopher 
on  Internet  or  from  the  Alliance  office 
at  Penn  State,  A  number  of  uruversi- 
ties,  such  as  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  UCLA,  are  using  the 
report  in  workshops  for  faculty, 
administrators  and  boards  of  trustees 
or  regents.  At  Perm  State,  it  has 
ab-eady  become  an  integral  part  of 
strategic  plarming  for  diversity. 


The  sound  of 
music 

World- renowned 
flutist  James  Galway 
teaches  a  master 

dents  in  the  College 
ot  Arts  and  Architec- 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Are  you  looking  for  a  carpool  from  the 
Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park? 
Call  Jamie  at  863-7850.  Work  hours 
are  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday. 


Laura  W.  Bower,  scheduling  coordina- 
tor. Office  of  University  Registrar;  from 
Aug.  1, 1961,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1, 
1984;  died  Oct.  11  at  the  age  of  74. 

P.  Richard  McMuUen,  utiUty  worker, 
Hershey  Medical  Center;  from  Dec.  4, 
1968,  until  his  retirement  June  13, 1981; 
died  Sept.  12.  He  was  78. 

Alfred  E.  Peters,  janitorial  worker. 
Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from  Sept.  10, 
1968,  imtil  his  retirement  April  1, 1978; 
died  Sept.  22  at  the  age  of  72. 
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the  administration,  and  if  appropri- 
ate, to  Police  Services. 

■  Non-physical  abuse  based  on 
intolerance  that  doesn't  involve  a  vio- 
lation of  University  policy  can  be 
reported  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity.  "My 
role  is  to  be  sure  people  know  where 
an  incident  can  be  reported  and  to  go 
with  them  if  they  need  support," 
Karen  Feldbaum,  executive  assistant 
to  the  vice  provost,  said.  Ms.  Feld- 
baum's  job  is  to  focus  on  issues  of 
importance  to  the  gay,  lesbian  and 
bisexual  community. 

"We  encourage  people  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  if  they  are  witnesses  to 
some  sort  of  abusive  behavior,"  Anne 
Ard,  a  senior  diversity  planning  ana- 
lyst in  the  office  and  staff  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Lesbian,  Gay,  and 
Bisexual  Equity,  said. 

■  Incidents  that  involve  viola- 
tions of  the  University's  code  of  con- 
duct for  students  should  be  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Judicial  Affairs. 
Name-calling  alone  may  not  be 
enough,  but  it  may  rise  to  the  level  of 
harassment  if  it  is  repeated  or 
involves  threats  or  physical  violence. 
In  any  case,  it  should  be  reported  to 
judicial  affairs.  "The  most  important 
thing  is  that  people  who  feel  they 
have  been  victimized  need  to  know 
they  can  contact  us,"  Deborah  Hamil- 
ton, assistant  director,  said. 

The  code  of  conduct  says  that  dis- 
ciplinary action  may  follow  violations 
of  any  University  policy,  including 
harassment  and  vandalism.  Also, 
under  its  policy  on  intolerance,  the 
University  emphasizes  that  sanctions 
may  be  increased,  even  to  expulsion 
from  the  University,  for  any  violation 
that  "is  motivated  by  intolerance 
toward  an  individual  or  group  based 
on  characteristics  such  as  race,  color, 
national  origin,  gender,  sexual  orien- 


bulletin 
e  anony- 
vith  any 


locations,  rather  than  or 
boards,  or  because  they  a 
mous  and  not  affiliated 
group. 

For  a  poster  or  graffiti  with  an 
anti-gay  message  to  raise  a  free 
speech  issue,  Ms.  Ortiz  said,  "the  indi- 
viduals or  groups  involved  would 
have  to  identify  themselves  as  being 
responsible.  Usually  no  one  is  willing 
to  take  ownership  of  these  hateful 
messages." 

—  Alan  Janesch 


tation,  or  political  or  religious  belief." 
■  Physical  assaults  of  any  kind 
should  always  be  reported  to  the 
police,  whether  Police  Services  on 
campus  or  the  State  College  police. 

While  the  University  condemns 
speech  that  reflects  intolerance,  and 
tries  to  protect  individuals  and 
groups  from  such  speech,  its  policies 
strongly  uphold  the  expression  of 
views  contrary  to  its  policy  and  objec- 
tives. Posters  with  hate  messages  are 
often  removed  because  they  are  ille- 
gally posted  in  restrooms  and  other 


Where  to  turn  for  help 

The  following  are  among  the  resources  available  to  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisex- 
ual people  in  and  around  Penn  State. 

The  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  Student  Alliance  (LGBSA)  is  a  registered 
Penn  State  undergraduate  student  organization  that  meets  weekly  in  the 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center.  The  group  sponsors  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional, political  and  social  programs  throughout  the  year.  310  HUB.  865- 
3327. 

The  Coalition  of  Lesbian,  Gay,  and  Bisexual  Graduate  Students  is  a  reg- 
istered graduate  student  organization  that  meets  once  or  twice  a  month, 
often  in  the  lounge  of  the  Center  for  Women  Students.  237-1950. 

The  Committee  on  Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual  Equity  is  a  University- wide 
group  of  faculty,  staff,  students  and  administrators  who  address  a  variety 
of  issues,  including  domestic  partner  benefits,  curriculum  integration  and 
education  of  the  Penn  State  community  on  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  issues. 
It  is  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity.  863-7696. 

The  Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual  FacultySlaff  and  Allies  organization  meets 
periodically  to  discuss  and  respond  to  pertinent  issues  related  to  the  Penn 
State  and  State  College  communities,  and  for  social  activities.  For  more 
information,  call  863-9512. 

The  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Christian  Alliance  is  a  Christian  student 
fellowship  offered  through  United  Campus  Ministry.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Rev.  Cynthia  Mason  at  238-6739. 

A  brochure  on  the  groups  described  above,  plus  information  on  health 
services,  community  groups,  and  books  and  other  resources  is  available 
through  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity.  Contact 
Karen  Feldbaum,  863-9512,  or  Anne  Ard,  863-7890. 


Evelynn  M.  Ellis,  coordinator. 
Minority  Programs,  in  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture. 
Judith  A.  Espenshade,  accountant 
aide,  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Melanie  K.  Espenshade,  staff  assis- 
tant V  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Debbie  L.  Firestine,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Hope  H.  Frey,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

Michelle  L.  Gingery,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

Dorothy  J.  Guy,  manager.  Human 
Resources,  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Holly  C.  Harris,  assistant  director  of 
Student  Affairs  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Richard  S.  Houtz,  communications 
analyst  II  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Telecommunications. 
John  P.  Ikenberry,  senior  research 
coordinator  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  University  Relations. 
Edward  R.  Kane,  technician. 
Research,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 

Peter  A.  Kauffman,  supervisor. 
Graphic  Services,  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Marsha  E.  Krise,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems,  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems. 
Dianna  K.  Malinowski,  staff  assis- 
tant VI  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College, 

Jack  E.  McMahon,  senior  research 
coordinator  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  University  Relations. 
Kathryn  M.  Melusky,  area  repre- 
sentative III  at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 
Campus. 


Aid 


continued  from  page  1 

hes  as  they  make  college  choices  today." 
Thafs  why  I  considered  it  essential  to 
expand  our  early  response  program." 

Under  last  yearns  pilot  program, 
5,805  students  accepted  for  fall  1994 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
an  early  estimate  of  student  aid.  About 
1 ,747  responded,  which  is  more  than  30 
:  percent  of  the  original  pool.  Of  the 
1,747  who  responded,  604  (nearly  35 
percent)  went  from  an  acceptance  offer 
to  "paid  accept"  status.  Only  25  percent 
of  those  who  did  not  apply  for  the  early 
aid  estimate  went  on  to  paid  accept  sta- 
tus. 

To  date,  the  University  has  sent 
acceptance  offers  and  applications  for 
the  early  aid  estimate  to  close  to  8,000 
prospective  students.  By  January  1995. 
about  20,000  offers  and  applications 
will  have  been  sent  out. 

Small  private  colleges  have  been 
giving  prospective  students  early  esti- 
mates of  financial  aid  for  years.  But 
large  public  institurions,  which  in  gen- 
eral don't  have  the  endowments  that 


private  colleges  do,  haven't  been  active 
in  this  area.  Penn  State  is  probably  the 
first  large  state-related  institudon  to  use 
a  voice  response  system  to  provide 
early  aid  estimates  to  prospective  stu- 
dents. 

Anna  Griswold,  assistant  vice 
provost  for  student  aid,  says  many  stu- 
dent aid  offices  at  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  across  the  country  want  to  pro- 
vide early  aid  estimates.  'The 
voice  response  technology  in  our  office 
is  a  state-of-the-art  way  of  providing 
this  information." 

The  system  also  is  earning  praise 
from  education  experts  outside  Penn 
State.  Leo  Komfeld,  senior  adviser  to 
U.S.  Education  Secretary  Richard  Riley, 
says  the  Department  of  Education  is 
"very  impressed"  with  the  Penn  State 
system  and  wants  more  information 
about  it.  "We  want  to  be  doing  things 
like  tlus  at  the  department."  Also,  Bill 
Miller,  director  of  state  and  institution- 
al services  at  The  College  Board,  says 
Penn  State's  program  represents  "an 


— Alan  Janesch 


Ms.  Wagner  says  the  six  questions 

enable  Penn  State  to  provide  estimated 
financial  aid  information  thafs  highly 

innovative  use  of  voice  response  tech-  accurate   for   low-income   and   high- 

nology.    Penn  State's  program  serves  income  famdies  and  "a  good  baUpark 

shidents  and  famiUes  more  effecHvely  estiinate"  for  most  middle-mcome  fam- 

by  informing  them  early  about  finan-  '"^ 

cial  aid  and  financing  options  —  even 

before  they  choose  a  college." 

Families  who  don't  have  touch-tone 

phones  can  still  receive  early  aid  esti- 
mates by  phoning  the  Student  Aid 

Office  for  assistance.  The  six  aid-relat- 
ed questions  on  the  form  now  being 

sent  to  prospective  students 

boiled  down  from  62  questions  that 
I  four-page  form  used  L 

last  year's  pilot  program.  Those 

62  questions,  in  tum,  had 

been  derived  from  the 

113  "collection  items" 

on  the  federal 

application 

form  for 

student 
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Dave  Gmrimrl.  senior  vice  president  for  Development  and  University  Relations. 


XoE  Paterno  once  told  me  that  my 

J  lOB  IS  A  LOT  LIKE  A  COACH'S,"  DaVE 

Gearhart  says. 

"No  matter  how  terrific  your 
last  season  was,  next  fall  you  have  to 
go  out  there  and  prove  yourself  all 
over  again." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Perm 
State's  senior  vice  president  for 
Development  and  University  Rela- 
tions has  been  doing  since  he  came 
to  University  Park  nine  years  ago. 

"We  had  a  little  mini-celebration 
in  our  office  this  past  June  30, 
because  we'd  reached  S83  million  in 
private  gift  support,"  Dr.  Gearhart 
reports.  "But  when  we  came  in  to 
work  on  July  1,  the  balance  was  back 
to  zero." 

Perhaps  the  figures  that  best 
encapsulate  the  achievements  of  the 
University's  development  efforts 
since  1985  are  the  growth  in  faculty 
and  student  endowment  funds.  The 
number  of  chairs,  professorships  and 
faculty  fellowships  has  increased 
from  19  to  150,  and  student 
endowed  scholarship  funds,  from 
400  to  almost  1,600.  The  endowment 
has  increased  from  $54  million  to 
S310  million. 

"1  think  that's  what  this  office  is 
all  about,"  Dr.  Gearhart  says.  "We 
are  a  service  office  that  is  here  to 
support  the  deans,  the  faculty  and 
the  president  and  to  facilitate  the 
learning  process  for  students.  We're 
part  of  a  major  enterprise  and  not  an 
end  in  ourselves." 


In  his  capacity  as  an  affiliate 
assistant  professor  of  education.  Dr. 
Gearhart  maintains  his  ties  to  that 
academic  enterprise  by  teaching  a 
graduate  seminar. 

"Interacting  with  students  and 
other  faculty  has  helped  make  me 
more  sensitive  to  their  feelings  and 
needs,"  he  notes.  "You  see  the  real 
impact  of  high  tuition  when  you  talk 
with  a  student  who  doesn't  know  if 
he'll  be  able  to  find  the  money  to 
come  back  for  the  next  semester. 

"1  also  think  students  who  are 
looking  toward  careers  in  higher 
education  administration  should  get 
to  know  something  about  our  end  of 
the  business.  After  all,  surveys  have 
shown  that  college  presidents  today 
spend  up  to  75  percent  of  their  time 
in  development,  communications 
and  alumni  relations  activities." 

'There  really  is  a  tremendous 
ignorance  out  there  about  what  we 
do,  "  Dr.  Gearhart  reflects.  "We 
need  to  do  a  better  job  communicat- 
ing to  our  internal  constituencies  the 
responsibilities  of  our  division. 

"Development  is  a  process.  It 
takes  between  two  and  three  years  to 
turn  a  major  gift,  so  any  time  we  feel 
there's  a  chance  to  gamer  that  kind 
of  support,  we  have  to  get  out  and 
spend  time  with  the  potential  donor. 

"University  development  is 
laborious,  task-oriented  work,  to 
which  strong,  prompt  follow- 
through  is  absolutely  critical.  1  have 
tried  to  instill  the  idea  in  everyone  in 
our  operation  that  when  someone 


DAVE  GEARHART 


GARNERING  SUPPORT  ONE 
DAY  AT  A  TIME 


"CAMPAIGNS  DON'T  JUST  HAPPEN.    THEY  REQUIRE  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF 
SPADEWORK  AND  PLANNING." 


calls  with  an  inquiry,  they  have  to 
receive  a  prompt  reply. 

"My  staff  sometimes  kids  me  if  1 
become  too  obsessive,  but  my  great 
fear  is  that  something  will  slip 
through  the  cracks." 

At  Penn  State,  unlike  many 
other  public  universities,  the  activi- 
ties of  development,  communica- 
tions and  alumni  relations  are  close- 
ly integrated,  and  the  divisions 
work  together  as  a  team  to  reinforce 
one  another's  efforts.  Dr.  Gearhart 
beheves  that's  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  major  campaign. 

"One  of  our  alumni  friends  once 
told  me  that  the  way  to  win  at  tennis 
was  always  to  get  the  best,  biggest 
and  brightest  players  on  your  side  of 
the  net,"  Dr.  Gearhart  says.  "1  think 
we've  done  that.  We  have  a  superb 
staff  and  a  really  dedicated  group  of 
volunteers  who  help  us. 

"We're  lucky  that  Penn  Staters 
are  so  rabid  about  their  institution. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  quantify 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  the 
members  of  our  National  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Councils  have 
given  to  support  our  efforts" 

At  this  very  moment,  according 
to  Dr.  Gearhart,  loyal  Penn  State 
alumni  and  friends  are  deployed 
across  the  country  in  support  of 
LEAP  —  Leadership,  Evaluation  and 
Assessment  Program  —  designed  to 
find  new  prospects  for  giving  among 
the  ranks  of  fellow  alimaiu,  corpora- 
tions and  foundatiorw. 

The  names  of  several  thousand 
potential  new  benefactors  already 
have  been  added  to  Development's 
computer  banks,  and  Dr.  Gearhart 
believes  momentum  for  a  second 
Capital  Campaign  is  building. 

"'Penn  State's  deans,  our  senior 
faculty  and  the  academic  leadership 
don't  have  to  be  convinced  of  the 


need  for  a  strong  development  pro- 
gram," he  says,  "and  a  successful 
campaign  must  have  their  support. 
However,  1  don't  see  our  announc- 
ing a  goal  much  before  1997.  Cam- 
paigns don't  just  happen.  They 
require  a  great  deal  of  spadework 
and  planning." 

The  man  behind  Penn  State's 
first  successful  Capital  Campaign  is 
a  native  of  Arkansas.  He  feels  quite 
comfortable  with  his  oversight 
responsibilities  for  University  com- 
munications, since  he  practically 
grew  up  in  the  offices  of  the  North- 
west Arkansas  Times  of  Fayetteville, 
where  his  father  was  the  publisher. 

His  entry  into  the  field  of  devel- 
opment came  about  almost  by  acci- 
dent. While  still  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  he  was 
asked  by  the  interim  president  of 
Westminster  College  in  Missouri,  his 
alma  mater,  to  become  his  assistant. 
From  that  position,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  24,  he  applied  for  an  opening 
in  development  and  was  named 
director  by  the  college  in  1977. 

That  same  year  he  earned  his 
law  degree  (J.D.)  and  then  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  vice  presi- 
dency for  development  at  Hendrix 
College,  From  1982  to  1985,  he  was 
director  of  university  development 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  where 
he  also  earned  a  doctor  of  education 
degree  in  higher  education  adminis- 
tration. In  1992  he  was  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  worked  and  stud- 
ied at  Merton  College. 

Dr.  Gearhart  is  the  author  of  a 
forthcoming  book.  The  Capital  Cam- 
paign in  Higher  Education  —  A  Practi- 
cal Guide  for  College  and  University 
Advancement.  It  will  be  published  in 
December  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  University  Busi- 
ness Officers. 

See  "Gearhan"  on  page  8 
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why  they  started  on  their  CQI  journey  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Uiuversity  com- 
munity at  a  CQI  panel  discussion  at  3:30 
p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18,  in  Room  312  Keller 
Conference  Center.  Panel  members  are 
Carol  Findley,  facilitator  of  the  University 
Registrar  Graduation  Requirements  CQI 
team;  Ralph  Hosterman,  leader  of  the 
Review  Student  Aid  Rewrite  CQI  team, 
and  Will  Wadlington,  leader  of  the  Coun- 
seling &  Psychological  Services  Intake  CQI 
team.  Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  CQI  Center,  will  moderate  the 
panel.  Panelists  will  discuss  the  activities 
of  their  teams  and  what  the  teams  are 
doing  to  improve  the  processes  in  their 
units. 

Principle  centered 
leadership 

On  Nov.  29,  the  CQI  Center  and  the  Office 
of  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  will 
offer  a  teleconference,  "Increasing  Quality 
Performance  with  Principle-Centered  Lead- 
ership." During  the  teleconference,  Keith 
A.  GuUedge,  vice  president  of  the  Senior 
Resource  Group  of  the  Covey  Leadership 
Center,  will  explore  why  quality  initiatives 
are  less  than  successful,  what  holds  back 
quaUty  within  orgaruzations,  and  the  prin- 
ciples you  will  need  to  become  successful  in 
developing  quality  over  the  long  term.  Fea- 
tured in  the  teleconference  will  be  an  inter- 
view with  Stephen  Covey. 

A  faculty  member  from  Management 
Development  Programs  will  expand  upon 
the  teleconference  topic  during  an  on-site 
group  discussion  following  the  satellite  seg- 
ment. The  teleconference  and  group  dis- 
cussion will  last  from  12:45  to  4:45  p.m.  and 
will  be  held  at  Penn  State  Scanticon,  The 
cost  to  Penn  State  faculty,  staff  and  students 
is  $20.  Preregistration  is  required  by  Nov. 
18.  To  register,  please  call  Tiffany  Shullz  at 
863-0229  or  e-mail  TVC1@PSUADMIN. 

Western  CES  campuses 
attend  benchmarking  workshop 

A  one-day  workshop  on  comparative  and 
process  benchmarking  was  held  for  campus 
executive  officers  and  some  campus  faculty 
members  and  staff  on  Nov.  9  at  McKeesport 
Campus.  Representatives  from  Altoona, 
Beaver,  DuBois,  Fayette,  McKeesport,  New 
Kensington,  and  Shenango  campuses  were 
present. 

Faculty  applying  CQI 

At  their  monthly  meeting  on  Oct.  27,  facul- 
ty who  use  continuous  quality  improve- 
ment in  their  classrooms  heard  Larry 
Spence,  associate  professor  of  poHtical  sci- 
ence, discuss  the  proposed  Institute  for 
Active  and  Collaborative  Learning  and 
describe  his  new  TQM  course,  "Continuous 
Quality  Improvement  in  the  Classroom:  A 
Workshop  for  Students."  Faculty  interested 
in  learning  more  about  this  group's  meet- 
ings may  caU  the  CQI  Center  at  863-8721. 


Students  selected  for  College  of  Medicine  Class  of  '98 


The  112  medical  shidents  of  the  Class  of  1998  at  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  have  begun  their 
studies  at  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  class,  composed  of  51  percent  Pennsylvania 
residents,  includes  55  women  and  54  men.  The  minor- 
ity student  representation  is  28  percent.  The  mean 
GPA  for  these  students  was  3.53. 

Sixty-eight  undergraduate  colleges  are  represent- 
ed in  the  class,  including  Penn  State,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  University. 


Thirty-two  different  fields  of  study  are  represent- 
ed. The  largest  number  of  students,  73  percent, 
majored  in  science,  while  27  percent  were  non-science 
majors.  Nine  students  have  pursued  graduate  study, 
one  of  whom  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  biology. 

Selecting  the  class  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Med- 
ical Student  Selection  Committee.  Committee  mem- 
bers reviewed  3,946  applicants  and  interviewed  805 
students.  The  applicant  pool  was  60  percent  male  and 
40  percent  female,  Minority  applicants  comprised  17 
percent  of  the  applicant  pool. 


Department  of  Accounting  ranked  15th  in  national  poll 


The  Smeal  College's  Department  of  Accounting  was 
ranked  15th  in  the  nation  in  Public  Accounting  Report's 
13th  Annual  Professors  Survey. 

More  than  150  accounting  department  heads  and 
professors  from  90  leading  colleges  and  universities 
rated  U.S.  accounting  programs  telling  the  magazine 
which  they  thought  were  among  the  five  best  at  the 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  doctoral  levels.  Place- 
ments in  the  top  tier  were  translated  into  points,  and 
point  totals  were  then  translated  into  rankings. 

Unrated  in  1993,  The  Smeal  College's  undergradu- 
ate accounting  program  jumped  into  the  list  just  behind 
Arizona  State  (13th)  and  the  University  of  Washington 
(14th),  but  ahead  of  Northern  Illinois  (16th)  and  the 


University  of  California  at  Berkeley  (17th).  Topping 
the  Accounting  Report's  list  were  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois (1st),  University  of  Texas  (2nd),  University  of 
Southern  California  (3rd),  Brigham  Young  University 
(4th),  and  Notre  Dame  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
(tied  for  5th).  Texas  A&M  came  in  at  20th,  two  notch- 
es below  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (18th)  and 
the  University  of  Virginia  (19th). 

The  University  of  Texas  was  the  leader  in  Account- 
ing Report's  top  20  graduate  program  poll  followed  by 
Ilhnois  and  Michigan.  The  University  of  Chicago  was 
first  among  the  top  five  doctoral  programs  followed  by 
Stanford  University  and  Illinois.  Penn  State  was  not 
included  in  the  latter  polls. 


EMPLOYEE 


A  regular  column 
provided  by 
the  Office  of 

Human 
Resources 


Understanding  Your  Benefits 

What  Do  the  Health  Care  Terms  "Reasonable  and 
Customary"  and  "Stop  Loss"  Mean? 
To  understand  potential  financial  responsibility  and 
reimbursements  with  Plan  A  and  the  Healthpass 
PPO,  the  following  are  explanations  of  reasonable 
and  customary  limits  and  the  stop  loss  provision. 
These  terms  do  not  apply  in  HMOs  since  HMO  fees 
are  established  in  advance  and  are  covered  by  the 
HMO. 

Reasonable  &  Customary  Limits 
Reasonable  and  customary  limits  (also  known  as  pre- 
vailing fees)  are  the  amounts  of  fees  for  health  ser- 
vices commonly  charged  by  persons  of  similar  train- 
ing or  experience  in  a  geographic  area. 

All  Plan  A  services  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  major  medical  are  subject  to  reasonable  and 
customary  limits,  as  well  as  Healthpass  PPO  reim- 
bursements for  services  when  nonparticipating 
providers  are  used. 

The  following  example  may  help  to  demonstrate 
how  reasonable  and  customary  works. 
Example: 

Physician's  fee  $1,000 

Reasonable  &  Customary  limit  920 

Not  considered  for  payment  80 


For  the  above  example,  major  medical  would 
cover  $920  of  charges.  The  $100  deductible  would  be 
applied.  That  leaves  $820  for  consideration.  The  plan 
then  would  pay  for  80  percent  of  the  $820  or  $656. 
The  patient  in  this  example  pays: 

Amount  over  reasonable  $80 

&  customary  $100 

Deductible  $164  ($820  x  20%) 

Coinsurance 

Total  out-of-pocket:  $344 

This  example  is  for  Plan  A.  The  same  method  is 
used  for  the  Healthpass  PPO;  however,  under  the 
Healthpass  PPO,  reasonable  and  customary  limita- 
tions would  apply  only  if  a  nonparticipating  provider 
were  used. 

Stop  Loss 

Stop  Loss  provisions  of  Plan  A  and  the  Healthpass 
PPO  relate  to  out-of-pocket  exper\ses  for  eligible 
major  medical  charges.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
eligible  major  medical  charges  are  defined  as  the 
deductible  and  the  20  percent  coinsurance  paid  for  by 
the  individual.  When  the  deductible  and  the  coin- 
surance paid  by  the  member  accumulate  to  $1,080  in 
Plan  A  (or  $1,040  in  the  Healthpass  PPO),  "stop  loss" 
is  in  effect,  and  the  major  medical  benefit  level  paid 
by  the  University  will  increase  from  80  to  100  percent 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  but  not  thereafter.  After  that, 
the  stop  loss  requirements  must  be  met  anew  for  stop 
loss  to  apply  again. 

Amounts  greater  than  reasonable  and  customary 
limits,  and  noncovered  benefits,  are  not  eligible 
expenses  and  are  not  applied  toward  the  out-of  pock- 
et maximums. 
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Drawing  exhibits 

The  Architectxiral  Engineering  Student 
[drawing  Exhibit  is  on  display  in  tlie 
Architectural  Engineering  Gallery  of 
Engineering  Unit  "A"  through  Friday, 
Nov.  18,  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

Tlie  exhibit  displays  drawings  by 
students  enrolled  in  the  4th  year  design 
analysis  studio.  Arch  441,  taught  by 
Richard  Alden,  assistant  professor  of 
architecture,  and  Pier  Bandini,  associate 
professor  of  architecture. 

The  First  Year  Architecture  Student 
Drawing  Exhibit  is  on  display  in  the 
Architecture  Building  on  the  second 
floor  North  Corridor  Gallery  of  Engi- 
neering Unit  "B"  through  Saturday, 
Dec.  10. 

The  exhibit  highlights  drawings 
from  Arch  120B,  a  visual  communica- 
tions class  taught  by  Professor  Alden. 

AHo  saxophonist  and 
guitarist 

Alto  saxophonist  FrarUc  Morgan  and 
guitarist  Kenny  Burrell  will  perform  at 
8  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Putting  a  heroin  addiction  and  30- 
year  imprisonment  in  San  Quentin 
behind  him,  Morgan  prefers  to  focus  on 
his  music.  His  recent  series  of  best-sell- 
ing albums  includes  "Mood  Indigo" 
featuring  Wynton  Marsalis,  "A  Love- 
some  Thing"  with  Roy  Hargrove  and 
Abbey  Lincoln,  "You  Must  Believe  in 
Spring,  "  and  his  latest,  "Listen  to  the 
Dawn." 

Kenny  Burrell  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  lyrical  guitarists-in  all  of  jazz, 
one  of  the  reasons  he  was  Duke  Elling- 
ton's favorite  improvisers  on  that 
insb-ument  He  has  established  a  repu- 
tation as  being  able  to  fit  into  any  musi- 
cal idiom  without  dimirushing  his  own 
identity. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  430  p.m.  at  (814)  863^)255. 

Opera  Theatre 

Opera  Intermezzo,  Penn  State  Opera 
Theatre's  first  production  of  the  '94-'95 
season,  wtU  be  presented  at  8  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Nov.  18,  and  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  perfor- 
mances are  free  to  the  public. 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre  is 
composed  of  voice  students  from  the 
School  of  Music.  Opera  Intermezzo  is 
directed  by  Susan  Boardman,  associate 
professor  of  voice,  and  Karen  Ecken- 
roth,  opera  graduate  assistant.  Faculty 
and  staff  featured  in  this  production  are 


Suzanne  Roy,  associate  professor  of 
voice  and  vocal  literature,  and  Walter 
Wells,  Pattee  Arts  Library  assistant. 

Combined  concert 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir,  the 
Bassa  Imperiale  and  the  University 
Brass  will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Sunday, 
Nov.  20,  in  the  School  of  Music  Redtal 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  concert  will  open  with  the  Penn 


has  studied  the  exhibits  and  designs  of 
more  than  30  children's  museums  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  His  30- 
minule  program,  "Architecture  and 
Children's  Museums:  Through  the 
Looking  Glass,"  was  produced  by 
WPSX-TV,  and  will  air  on  Channel  3  at 
noon  Friday,  Nov.  25;  3:30  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Nov.  26,  and  7  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov. 
27. 

To  understand  children's  architec- 
tural needs  the  program  explores  the 
child's  world,  especially  through  play. 
This  program  features  the  perspectives 
of  leading  international  arcliitects  Frank 
Gehry,  Denise  Scott  Brown  and 
Robert  Venturi,  as  well  as  museum 
directors,  exhibit  designers  and  a  child 
psychologist. 

Australian  artists  at 
Behrend 

Australian  artists,  Frances  and  Neil 
Courtney,  will  appear  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  The  Belirend  College,  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  29. 

Frances  Courtney,  curator  and  act- 
ing director  of  the  Latrobe  Valley  Arts 


"Pictures  of  Things  I  Want  from  Wal-mart" 

This  latex  relief  print  on  handmade  paper  was  done  by  Charles  Cave,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  art.  H  is  pan  of  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  Faculty  Exhibition  on  display  in  Zoller 
Gallery  on  the  University  Par1<  Campus  until  Dec,  6. 


State  Trombone  Choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mark  Lusk,  associate  professor 
of  trombone,  and  graduate  assistant 
Bruce  Tychinski.  The  Bassa  Imperial 
will  be  directed  by  new  faculty  member 
Martin  Erickson.  The  University  Brass 
wnll  conclude  the  program  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Lusk. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Faculty  recital 

Richard  Kemiedy,  tenor  and  assistant 
professor  of  voice,  will  sing  a  redtal  at  8 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  in  the  College  of 
Arte  and  Architechire  School  of  Music 
Redtal  Hall  on  the  Uruversity  Park 
Campus. 

Joining  him  will  be  soprano,  Debo- 
rah Montgomery  of  the  music  faculty  at 
Ithaca  College,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  duo  redtal  will  be  the  first 
part  of  Hugo  Wolfs  "Italienisches 
Liederbuch,"  a  group  of  46  songs  in 
German.  The  duo  will  sing  the  first  22 
songs  this  year,  and  the  remairung  24 
songs  next  year  to  complete  the  set. 

The  redtal  is  free  to  the  public. 

Children's  Museum 

Jawaid  Haider,  associate  professor  of 
architecture,  with  funding  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture, 


Center  in  Australia,  will  discuss  Aus- 
tralian women  artists  at  noon  in  the 
Women's  Resource  Center,  Reed  Union 
Building.  Her  lecture,  which  is  free  to 
the  public,  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
college's  student  organization.  Women 
Today. 

Neil  Courtney,  poet  and  professor 
of  Australian  and  American  literature  at 
Monash  University  in  Gippsland,  Aus- 
tralia, v^tU  present  "AustraJian  and  Eng- 
lish Folk  Tales"  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Reed 
Lecture  Hall,  Reed  Union  Building.  His 
appearance  is  sponsored  by  the 
Clarence  A.  and  Eugenie  Baumaiui 
Smith  Endowment  Fund. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Courtneys'  visit,  call  the  Penn  State- 
Behrend  Division  of  Humanities  and 
Sodal  Sdences  at  898-6108. 

Illustrated  books 

An  exhibition  of  illustrated  books  from 
the  18th  century  has  been  extended 
through  Dec.  23  in  Pattee  Library's  Rare 
Books  Room. 

The  University  recently  hosted  the 
25th-anniversary  meeting  of  the  East- 
Central  American  Society  for  Eigh- 
teenth-Century Studies.  In  conjunction 
with  the  conference  theme  of  "Crossing 
Borders,"  the  Rare  Books  Room  has 
mounted  a  display  of  illustrated  books 


from  the  18th  century  that  explore  the 
ways  in  wliich  boundaries  were 
obscured,  transgressed,  or  crossed. 

Tlie  Rare  Books  Room,  W342  Pattee 
Library,  is  open  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 8a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

LIVE  in  concert 

The  University  Concert  Committee 
proudly  presents,  "LIVE"  in  concert  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  30  in  Recreation 
Building.  The  opening  band  wiH  be 
named  at  a  later  date. 

Tickets  are  $18.00  and  are  available 
at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Box  Office 
8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Monday-Saturday, 
and  at  Schwab  Auditorium  Box  Office, 
11  a.m.-3p.m.  Monday-Saturday. 

WPSX-TV  drive 

WPSX-TV,  Channel  3,  will  ask  public 
television  viewers  for  finandal  support 
to  help  purchase  and  produce  programs 
when  the  stahon  begins  its  Winterfest 
'94  on-air  membership  drive  Monday, 
Nov.  28,  airing  through  Monday,  Dec. 
12. 

According  to  Mark  Erstling,  general 
manager  of  Channel  3,  "for  the  past 
year,  nearly  60  percent  of  all  households 
in  the  U.S.  tuned  in  to  public  television 
at  least  once  a  week.  Thaf  s  ahnost  102 
million  people  a  week.  Locally,  an 
average  of  just  over  56,000  households 
tuned  in  to  Channel  3  each  day." 

WPSX-TV  is  a  partnership  with  the 
community  where  onefifth  of  Channel 
3's  overall  budget  comes  from  commu- 
nity-based resources.  Membership  dri- 
ves are  a  critical  and  necessary  part  of 
creating  that  partnership.  The  program- 
ming during  Winterfest  '94  represents  a 
sample  of  the  station's  year-round 
schedule  as  well  as  many  new  and 
favorite  holiday  spedals. 

WPSX  currenUy  has  more  than 
15,000  members  in  29  counties  in  central. 
Permsylvania  and  four  counties  in 
southern  New  York. 

Photography  exhibit 

Cara  Judea  Alhadeff  is  holding  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  photography  in  Pattee 
Librar/s  West  Lobby  Gallery  through 
Nov.  30. 

Ms.  Alhadeff  says  about  her  work, 
"My  images  explore  the  precarious  bal- 
ance between  desire,  denial,  excess, 
pleasure,  and  pain  and  the  ways  in 
which  'difference'  is  defined  within 
their  intersecting  boundaries." 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

WUliam  Peterson,  of  the  History 
Department,  discusses  Romanus  the 
Melodist,  a  fifth  century  Christian  poet, 
and  his  "Hymns  of  the  God  Before 
Time"  on  the  next  Odyssey  Through 
Literature  program. 

Scholars  beUeve  these  hymns  to  be 
indirectly  based  on  the  Diatessaron,  a 
controversial  "harmonizing"  of  the  four 
Gospels.  "As  late  as  425  C.E.,  parishes 
were  using  the  Diatessaron  as  their 
Gospel,"  he  says,  although  "actions 
were  being  taken  by  the  Orthodox  bish- 
ops to  suppress  these  texts." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced as  a  continuing  education  service 
of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature in  the  audio  studios  of  WPSX- 
TV.  It  aiis  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  November  17 
The  Annual  Great  American  Smokeout,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
Instructional  Development  Program,  11:45 
a,m..  106ASI6Idg.  Larry  Spence  on 
"Active  and  Collaborative  Learning." 
Sigma  Xi,  noon,  116  Deike  BIdg..  John  Dut- 

ton  on  "Global  Changes," 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Chamber 
Singers. 
Econometrics/ Applied  Workshop,  2:30  p.m., 
420  Kem,  Tim  Hylan  on  "A  Direct  Empiri- 
cal Test  of  the  Case  Theorem." 
Center  for  Women  Students,  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Gallery.   Estela  Bensimon  on  "Enlgender- 
ing)  (he  Discourse  of  Academic  Manage- 
ment and  Leadership." 
Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m.,  WPSU, 

91 .5  FM.  Interview  with  Alphonso  Lingis. 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association,  7  p.m.,  71 
Willard  BIdg.  Edgar  deJesiis  on  'The  New 
Face  of  the  Labor  Movement. " 
Women  in  Architecture,  7  p.m.,  112  Walker 

BIdg,  Donna  Selene  Seftel,  speaker. 
Friday,  November  18 
Benefit  Open  House,  8  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  HUB 

Fishbowl. 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Association.  11:30  a.m., 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,  Musical 
Presentation:  Dante, 
Puerto  Rican  Food  Festival,  noon,  Paul  Robe- 
son Cultural  Center. 
Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
,      Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on 

"American  Painting  at  the  Palmer." 
■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319 
Walker  BIdg.  Barry  Voight  on  "Volcano- 
Watching  in  Java." 
University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  8  p.m.. 
Pavilion  Theatre,  "Game  of  Love  and 
Chance."  Through  Dec.  8.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Frank  Morgan,  alto 
saxophone,  and  Kenny  Burrell,  guitar. 
Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  "Opera 

Intermezzo."  Also,  Nov.  19. 
Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m.  "Walk  When  the 

Moon  is  Full."  Call  863-2000. 
Saturday,  November  19 
Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development  Work- 
shop, 9  a.m,,  114  Kem,  Robert  A.  Killoren 
on  "External  Funding."  For  reservations, 
call  863-1663, 
Gallery  Talk.  1 1  ;30  a.m„  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Palmer  Museum,  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Classicism,  Imperialism  and  Paganism: 
Ancient  Art  at  the  Palmer  Museum." 
Minority  Theatre  Wori<shop.  7  p.m..  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center.  Performance  of 
Musical.  Also  Nov.  20. 
Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m.  "Owl  Prowl."  Call 

863-2000. 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. Bandorama  '94.  Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255. 
Sunday,  November  20 
School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Low  Brass  Ensemble/University 
Brass. 
Monday,  November  21 
Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  12:15  p.m., 
101  Kem.  Derek  Pearsall  on  'The  New 
Historicism:  Are  We  All  For  It?" 
Tuesday,  November  22 
InnerVisions,  7  p.m..  Conference  Room,  Paul 


Robeson  Cultural  Center.  Film:  Liberty. 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Richard 

Kennedy,  tenor, 
Thursday,  November  24 
Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m.,  WPSU. 

91 .5  FM!  Review  of  The  Hungry  Soul: 

Eating  and  The  Perfecting  of  Our  Nature. 

Anthropologist  Susan  Toby  Evans,  guest 

Friday.  November  25 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  and 
Gift  Shop  Open  House,  10  a.m, -3  p.m. 
Through  Nov.  26.  Call  863-2000. 

Sunday,  November  27 

Hanukkah,  through  Nov.  28, 

Monday,  November  28 

Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  12:15,  101 
Kern.  Daniel  Gerould,  speaker, 

Tuesday,  November  29 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education/CQI, 
12:45  p.m.,  Penn  Stale  Scanticon.  Tele- 
conference titled  "Increasing  Quality  Perior- 
mance  with  Principle-Centered  Leadership." 
To  register,  call  Tiffany  Shuttz  at  863-0229. 

Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Martin  Kemp  on  "Your  Humble  Servant  and 
Painter  Toward  a  Social  History  of  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci." 

Wednesday,  November  30 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon.  120 

Boucke  BIdg.  Mary  T.  Franks  on  "Issues  of 
Women  with  Disabilities. 

Thursday,  December  1 

Sigma  Xi.  noon,  101  Kem.  Susan  Brantley  on 
"Volcanoes;  Earth's  Natural  Polluters." 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Bassoon  Band  and  Double  Reed 
Ensemble. 
Engineering/Bowers  Program  lecture.  7:30 
p.m..  Assembly  Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Gregory  Hotkinson  on  "his  firm's  recent 
work  and  the  unique  feature's  of  the  finn's 
management  style." 
University  Resident  Theatre  Company.  8  p.m., 
Pavilion  Theatre.  Through  Dec.  3.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Jazz  II  & 

IIL 
Friday,  DecemtKr  2 

Gallery  Talk,  2:45  p.m,,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Classic,  Imperialism  and  Paganism: 
Ancient  Art  at  the  Palmer  Museum." 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p,m.,  319  Walker 

BIdg.  Thomas  H.  Eighmy  on  "Central  Asia: 
Reaching  Out  to  the  Worid  Again." 

■  Women  in  Architecture,  6  p.m.,  112  Walker 

BIdg.  Felecia  Davis  on  The  African  Burial 
Ground." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  The  Nutcracker.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255.  Through  Dec. 
3. 

Speech  Communication,  8  p.m.,  101  Kem. 
Tony  Lentz  pertonming  his  two-hour  reading 
of  Charies  Dickens'  "A  Christmas  Carol." 
Also  Saturday,  Dec.  3. 

Saturday,  Decemtwr  3 

Rim:  Plunder!,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 

Rlm:  Discovering  the  Moche;  The  Forgotten 
Art  of  Chancay.  2  p.m..  Palmer  Upcon 
Auditorium. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Singing 
Lions.  Tickets  required,  call  865-0431 . 

Sunday,  Decemtwr  4 

School  of  Music,  4  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. Wintertest:  School  of  Music  Choral 
Ensembles,  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 


Planet  Peru 

The  Planet  Peru  and  Ancient  Peruvian  Ceramics  exhibition  is 
Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park  Campus  until  Dec.  18. 


display  at  the  Palmer 


PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri,,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered."  Mon.-Fri,,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat,-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein."  Weds.,  7  p.m, 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun,,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth."  Mon..  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
'Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  November  17 

Ceramic  Science,  11  a.m.,  301  Steidle. 
Ronald  J.  Kerens  on  "Progress  in  the 
Design  and  Development  of  Oxidation 
Resistant  Interfaces  (or  Ceramic  Compos- 
ites." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 1 1 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Jose 
Antonio  Zapata  on  "Lattice  Gravity  SO 
(1,3)  Gauge  Group." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Jack 
Sandweiss  on  "Strange  Quark  Matter  - 
Theory  and  Experiment." 

University  Libraries,  6:30  p.m.,  102  Classroom 
BIdg.  Introduction  to  the  Worid  Wide  Web. 
Must  attend  InterNexus  seminar  first 
Registration  required,  call  Joyce  Combs  at 
863-0325. 

Friday,  November  18 

Entomology,  1 1  a.m.,  101  ASl  BIdg.  Ed 
Dougherty  on  "Gypsy  Moth  Nucleo  Poly- 
hedrosis  Virus  Mechanisms.. -Flouresent 
Brightener  -  Baculovinjs  Interactions,  in 
Vivo  and  in  Vitro." 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 1  p.m.,  330  Beam  BAB.  Dilip  Abreu 
on  "Reputation  and  Bargaining." 

School  of  Forest  Resources.  1 :25  p.m.,  205 
Ferguson  BIdg.  Jay  StauHer  on  "Biodiver- 
sity of  Lake  Mala  'wi  Fishes." 

Economics.  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kern.  James  D. 
Rodgers  on  The  Insurance  Principle  as  a 
Guide  to  Optimal  Compensation  for  Per- 
sonal Injury  or  Death." 

Monday,  November  21 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 3:30  p.m..  1 1 3  Osmond  lab.  Troy 


Schilling  on  "Non-covariance  of  the  Gener- 
alized Holonomies." 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey 
Lab.  Myriam  Sarachik  on  "Hopping  Con- 
duction in  Doped  Semiconductors." 

Tuesday,  November  22 

Chemical  Engineering,  3  p.m..  140  Fenske 
Lab.  Wallis  A.  Lloyd  on  'The  Small  Tech- 
nology Business-Problems  and  Opportuni- 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Regina  Vasi- 
latos-'/ounken  on  "Regulation  of  Avian 
Growth  Honnone  Action." 

Oulslanding  Women  in  Geosciences,  4  p.m., 
26  Hosier  BIdg.  Kathy  Cashman  on  "Mag- 
matic  Vesiculation  and  Volacanic  Enjp- 

Monday,  November  28 

Condensed  Matter.  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey 
Lab,  Russell  Messier  on  "Cubic  Boron 
Nitride;  Sister  of  Diamond." 

Plant  Pathology.  3:30  p.m..  1 1 0  Wartik  Lab. 
Michael  Nicholson  on  "RFLP  Analysis  of 
Ribosomal  DNA  for  Phylogenetic  Influence 
and  Mapping  of  the  Commercial  Mush- 
room Shiitake,  and  other  Lentinula 
Species." 

Tuesday,  November  29 

Chemistry,  3;30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab. 
Veronica  Vaida  on  "Photoreacti'vity  in  the 
Gas  Condensed  Phase  and  the  Atmos- 

Wednesday,  Novemt>er  30 

Gerontology,  noon.  101  H&HD  BIdg.  East. 
Cheryl  Dellasega  on  "Decisional  Capacity 
in  Older  Adults:  Clinical  and  Research 
Considerations. 

Engineering  Science  &  Mechanics,  3:35  p.m., 
189  Materials  Research  Lab.  Russell 
Messier  on  "Activities  of  Thin  Film  Labora- 

Biotechnology  Institute,  3:45  p.m.,  110  Wartik. 
Janet  McFall  on  "MHI  of  Plant  Root 
Growth  and  Architecture." 

Thursday,  December  1 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Elihu 
Abrahams  on  "The  Modem  Many  Body 
Problem." 

Friday,  Decemtwr  2 

Entomology,  11  a.m..  101  ASl  BIdg.  Eric 
Sachs,  speaker. 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 1  p.m..  330  Beam  BAB.  Pino 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  8 
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Lomopo  on  "English  Auctions." 

CONFERENCES 

Monday,  November  21 

All  College  Conference.  300  attendees.  Penn  State  Scant- 
icon-  Through  Nov.  22. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

Ann  Barton's  Quilts,  through  Dec.  1 1 . 

Kem  Art  Gallery: 

The  Flat  Cases  wrill  feature  Denise  Ariew's  jewelry, 

through  Dec.  15. 
Lending  Services  Gallery: 
"Approaching  Threshold,"  paintings  by  Bill  Stamos. 

through  Nov.  30. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Double  Plots:  Installation  by  Mary  Ellen  Carroll,"  through 

Dec,  1 1 . 

■  "Planet  Penj:  An  Aerial  Journey  Through  a  Timeless 

Land."  through  Dec-  18. 

■  "Ancient  Peruvian  Ceramics,"  through  Dec.  18. 
"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Hjluseum."  through  Jan.  22. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery: 

Ryan  Kerrigan,  pnntmakjng.  Through  Nov.  25. 
Chris  Boswell.  photography.  Dec.  i  through  Dec.  9. 
Pattee 

Original  cartoon  art  work  trom  the  Fred  Waring  Collection. 

through  Jan.  4. 
Rare  Books  Room: 

Illustrated  twoks  from  the  18th  Century.  Through  Dec.  23. 
Zoller  Gallery: 

School  of  Visual  Arts  Faculty  Exhibiton.  Through  Dec.  6. 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  TTiesis  Exhibition.  Dec.  3  through 

Dec.  9. 


Taking  their  best  shot 

Students  step  up  to  the  line  during  a  halftime  shoot  out  at  the  Blue-White  Game  held  in  Recreation  Building,  The  event, 
pari  of  the  United  Way  Student  Campaign,  raised  approximately  $1 ,800  for  the  United  Way. 

Photo:  Steve  Tressler 


News  In  Brief 


■    Reflects  an  intemational  perspective 

TIPS 

Intormatlon  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234.  and  enter  the  number  of  the  message  you 
wish  to  hear    Messages  are  listed  in  the  front  of  the 
telephone  directories.  Other  messages  are  Weather — 
234;  Arts  Line— 345;  University  Calendar— 456. 


Gearhart 

continued  from  page  4 

Dr.  Gearhart  usually  begins  his  days  at  5. 
A.M.  —  on  the  treadmill  in  his  basennent. 

"I  use  the  time,"  he  notes,  "to  catch  up  on 
programs  I've  recorded  on  our  VCR.  That's 
when  I'm  in  town.  I  try  to  arrange  my  calen- 
dar so  that  my  travel  days  are  clustered  mid- 
week, but,  of  course,  that  isn't  always  possi- 
ble." 

Despite  his  schedule,  he  manages  to  find 
time  for  community  and  business  activities. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  The  Second 
Mile,  is  serving  as  the  1994  Penn  State  United 
Way  Chairman  and  has  just  joined  the  board 
of  directors  of  Uni-Marts,  Inc. 

"Ji  1  have  any  regrets  in  my  job,"  he  con- 
cludes, "if  s  the  amount  of  time  I  have  to 
spend  away  from  my  family.  My  wife,  Jane, 
has  had  to  take  on  much  of  the  responsibihty 
for  raising  our  two  children,  Katy,  who  is  15, 
and  Brock,  who's  12. 

"So  it  made  me  feel  a  lot  better  when 
someone  asked  Brock  recently  what  he  wanted 
to  be  when  he  grew  up,  and  he  said,  "a  univer- 
sity fund  raiser.'" 


Bowers  Program  lecture 

Gregory  Hotkinson,  a  principal  in  Ove  Arup  &  Part- 
ners of  New  York,  will  present  the  third  Bowers  Pro- 
gram lecture  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  1,  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  University 
Park. 

He  will  speak  on  his  firm's  recent  work  and  the 
uiuque  features  of  the  firm's  management  style. 

The  lecture  is  part  of  a  series  sponsored  by  the 
Raymond  A.  Bowers  Program  for  Excellence  in  Design 
and  Construction  of  the  Built  Environment,  based  in 
the  College  of  Engineering. 

Founded  and  endowed  by  Ray  Bowers,  a  Penn 
State  Distinguished  Alumnus,  the  interdisciplinary 
program  works  to  integrate  the  experiences  and  edu- 
cation of  students  in  architectural  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, and  landscape  architecture. 

Intercom  copy 

Because  of  a  heavy  influx  of  copy,  information  for 
inclusion  in  the  Penn  Slate  Intercom  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Intercom  office,  312  Old  Main,  by  e-mail 
or  disk.  The  e-mail  address  is  klnl@psu.edu.  Dead- 
line for  Intercom  is  always  noon  on  Wednesday  one 
week  before  the  Thursday  publication  date.  The  last 
issue  of  Fall  Semester  will  be  Dec.  1.  Deadline  for 
copy  is  noon,  Wednesday,  Nov.  23.  For  a  schedule  of 
publication  dates  for  the  year,  contact  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  at  865-7517. 

Chaucer  biographer  to  visit 

Derek  A.  Pearsall,  Gumey  Professor  of  EngHsh  at 
Harvard  University,  will  visit  University  Park  Nov. 
19-21  and  present  two  public  lectures. 

He  will  speak  on  "Strangers  in  Late  Fourteenth- 
Century  London"  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  in  102 
Weaver  Building.  He  will  discuss  "The  New  Histori- 
cism:  Are  We  All  For  It?"  at  the  Comparative  Litera- 
ture Department  Lecture  Luncheon  Series  at  12:20 
p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  21,  in  101  Kem.  Both  talks  are  free 
to  the  public. 

Dr.  Pearsall  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  critics  in  the 
field  of  medieval  literature  and  has  written  numerous 


books  and  articles  on  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries. 
His  visit  is  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies,  Department  of  EngHsh,  and 
Department  of  Comparative  Literature. 

Science  writers  lunch 

Deb  Ream,  editor  of  the  Penn  Stater  magazine,  and 
Gigi  Marino,  associate  editor,  will  lead  the  roundtable 
discussion  at  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers  lunchtime  meeting  at 
noon  Nov.  30,  in  114  Kern  Building. 

Ms.  Ream  and  Ms.  Marino  will  discuss  their 
redesign  of  the  Penn  Stater  and  the  magazine's  new 
"Research  and  Discovery"  section. 

The  chapter  meets  for  lunch  and  discussion  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  each  month  during  the  academic 
year.  This  year  marks  the  chapter's  fifth  anniversary. 

The  brown  bag  lunchtime  roundtable  series  is 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  science  communication. 
For  more  information,  contact  Barbara  Hale,  865-9481. 

Day  Without  Art 

Can  you  visualize  a  world  without  color.. .can  you 
imagine  a  world  without  light.. .without  imagina- 
tion...without  art?  A  Day  Without  Art,  which  coin- 
cides with  World  AIDS  Day,  and  pays  tribute  to  artists 
who  have  both  died  of  AIDS  and  are  living  with 
HIV/ AIDS,  is  scheduled  Dec.  1  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

University  Health  Services,  the  galleries  in  the 
Hetzel  Union  Building,  Kem  Building  and  the  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center,  as  well  as  the  Palmer  Muse- 
um of  Art  invite  those  who  have  art  exhibited  any- 
where on  campus  to  participate  by  placing  specially 
designed  cards  on  their  artwork,  or  replacing  the  art- 
work with  a  poster.  Information  on  HIV/AIDS  also  is 
available  for  distribution. 

Interested  students,  faculty,  and  staff  are  encour- 
aged to  call  the  Office  of  Health  Promotion  and  Edu- 
cation, University  Health  Services  (814)  863-0461  or 
the  HUB  and  Kern  Art  Galleries  (814)  865-2563,  for 
cards  and  posters  or  for  additional  ii\formation. 
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T.  Brooke  Benjamin,  Sedleian 
Professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Oxford,  England,  and  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  has  been  named  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers for  his  "major  theoretical 
and  experimental  contributions 
to  diverse  areas  of  fluid  mechan- 
ics, establishing  him  as  one  of  the 
great  fluid  dynamicists  of  this 
century." 

Jim  Brucker,  director  of  devel- 
opment at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  has  been  named  chair  of 
the  Group  on  Institutional 
Advancement  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Austin  J.  Jaffe,  Philip  H.  Sieg 
Professor  of  business  administra- 
tion, presented  two  research 
seminars — "Taking  Legal  (and 
Other)  Institutions  Seriously  in 
International  Real  Estate 
Research"  and  "The  Future  of 
Real  Estate  Research"— at  the 
National'  University  of  Singa- 
pore, and  spoke  on  "Trends  in 
Real  Estate  Education  and 
Research"  at  the  University  of 
Technology  in  Malaysia.  He  also 
presented  a  paper  on  "Property 
Rights  in  Housing  in  the  Baltic 
States"  at  the  International 
Housing  Research  Conference  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Henry  W.  Johnstone  Jr.,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  philosophy  and 
classics,  has  received  the  Distin- 
guished Research  Award  1992 
for  a  body  of  work  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  study  of  argu- 
mentation from  the  International 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Argu- 
mentation. 

Sridhai  Komameni,  professor  of 
clay  mineralogy  in  the  Intercol- 
lege  Materials  Research  Labora- 
tory and  Department  of  Agrono- 
my, gave  an  invited  talk,  titled 
"Environmentally  Benign  Micro- 
wave Hydrothermal  Processing 
for  Synthesis  of  Ceramic  Pow- 
ders," at  the  International  Sym- 
posium on  Environmental  Issues 
of  Ceramics  in  Sappro,  Japan. 
He  also  gave  an  invited  talk  on 
"Solution-Sol-Gel  Processing  of 
Electroceramic  Films,  Fibers  and 
Powders"  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Japan  Materials  Research 
Society  in  Tokyo. 

Bohdan  T.  Kulakowski,  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineermg 
and  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Institute,  pre- 
sented an  invited  paper  titled 
"Pavement  Damage— Who's 
Fault  Is  It  Really?"  at  the  Third 
International  Conference  on 
Traffic  Effects  on  Struchires  and 
Environment  in  The  High  Tatras, 
Slovakia. 


Appointment 


Shiriki  Kumanyika,  professor  of 
epidemiology  in  the  Center  for 
Biostatistics  and  Epidemiology 
at  College  of  Medicine,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Dietary  Guidelines 
Advisory  Committee. 

Robert  LaPorte  Jr.,  professor  of 
public  administration  and  politi- 
cal science  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  has  been  elect- 
ed chair  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Administration  Ser- 
vice, a  non-profit  consulting 
firm,  whose  clients  include  U.S. 
government  agencies,  state  and 
local  governments,  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Joseph  H.  MacNeil,  professor  of 
food  science  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  presented 
a  paper  at  the  International  Egg 
Commission  annual  meeting  in 
Brisbane,  Austraha.  He  also  was 
a  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Sydney  and 
gave  a  series  of  seminars  on  his 
vacuum  concentration  research 
on  liquid  egg. 

Dee  McGonigle,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  nursing  at  the  Penn 
State  New  Kensington  Campus, 
made  two  presentations  at  the 
Fifth  International  Conference 
on  Nursing  Use  of  Computers 
and  Information  Science.  She 
spoke  on  "A  Qualitative  Look  at 
Interactive  Video  from  the  Nurs- 
ing Student's  Perspective"  and 
"Perinatal  Family  Care:  A  Learn- 
ing Module  on  Intrapartal  Nurs- 
ing Care." 

Londa  Schiebinger,  professor  of 
European  history  and  women's 
studies,  has  won  the  Ludwik 
Fleck  prize  for  the  best  book  in 
the  area  of  science  studies  from 
the  Society  for  Social  Studies  of 
Science  for  Nature's  Body.Cender 
in  the  Making  of  Modern  Science. 
She  also  won  the  1994  Women  in 
the  History  of  Science  Prize  from 
the  History  of  Science  Society  for 
her  article,  "Why  Mammals  are 
Called  Mammals:  Gender  Poli- 
tics in  Eighteenth  Century  Nat- 
ural History"  in  The  American 
Historical  Review. 

Abdullah  Yavas,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  business  administra- 
tion, delivered  a  paper  titled  "A 
Comparison  of  Real  Estate  Mar- 
keting Systems;  Theory  and  Evi- 
dence" at  the  European  Network 
for  Housing  Research  Confer- 
ence in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  a 
work  titled  "Abreu-Matsushima 
Mechanisms;  Experimental  Evi- 
dence" in  Maastricht,  The 
Netherlands. 


Kalhryn  Watson  has  been  appointed  director  of  student  affairs  at  the  Penn  State  Shenan- 
go  Campus. 

Ms.  Watson  joined  the  Shenango  Campus  staff  in  April,  1977  as  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  student  affairs.  In  1987,  she  was  promoted  to  admissions  officer,  and  most  recent- 
ly held  the  position  of  coordinator  of  student  activities.  Before  coming  to  the  Shenango 
Cainpus,  she  worked  at  the  Youngstown  Area  Urban  League  as  director  of  the  Affirma- 
tive Action  in  Education  program. 

Ms.  Watson  graduated  from  Youngstown  State  University  in  1973  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  psychology  and  in  1974  with  a  master's  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  at  Itie  University  are,  Irom  left.  Nathan  L  Hartwig,  professor  ol  weed  s 
ence:  Lynn  D.  Hoffman,  senior  research  associate  in  agronomy,  anc)  Robert  B.  Lewis,  prof 
sor  of  4-H  Youth,  all  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 


Observing  25  years  at  the  University  are.  from  leH.  Larry  H.  McCormick,  professor  of  forest 
resources^  J  Lee  Miller,  county  extension  director  and  agriculture  agent  in  Beaver  County,  and 
Richard  Scholz,  professor  of  veterinary  science,  all  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 


Obsenring  25  years  at  Ihe  university  are  Irom  left  Terrance  Simpson  honiculture  techri.cian 
ward  Studebaler,  manager  of  the  equina  Center,  and  Richard  Williams,  research  assistant  in 
agronomy,  all  In  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 


Observing  25  years  at  the 
University  are.  from  left, 
Charles  Jones,  preventive 
maintenance  worker  (mechan- 
ical and  plumbing),  Office  of 
Physical  Plant;  David  T.  Wil- 
son, Alvin  H.  Clemens  Profes- 
sor of  entrepreneurial  studies 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Busi- 
ness l»1arkets.  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Adminis- 
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Faculty /Staff  Alerts 


Withholding  on  non-overnight  meals 

Amounts  associated  with  non-ovemight  travel  meal 
reimbursements  are  taxable  fringe  benefits  and  are 
included  on  employees'  W2  forms.  In  order  to  comply 
with  IRS  regulations,  the  University  will  withhold  Fed- 
eral Income,  RCA  (Sodal  Security)  and  Medicare  taxes 
from  these  taxable  fringe  benefits  on  either  the  last  pay 
in  .November  for  employees  paid  bi-weekly  or  on 
Novembei^s  pay  for  employees  paid  monthly, 

Tlie  taxable  fringe  on  these  meals  is  acomiulated 
Nov.  1,  of  the  previous  year,  through  Oct.  31,  of  the  tax 
year.  This  method  is  approved  by  the  IRS  and  is 
referred  to  as  the  "Special  Accounting  Rule  for  Fringe 
Benefits  Provided  During  November  and  December." 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  need  additioi\al 
iiiformation,  please  contact  the  Payroll  Office  at  (814) 
865-7621. 

W-2  forms 

Tax  time  is  quickly  approaching.  In  order  to  insure 
there  are  no  problems  with  you  receiving  your  W-2  in 
a  timely  fashion,  the  Payroll  Office  would  like  to 
remind  you  to  check  and  make  sure  tliat  you  have  the 
correct  address  on  file. 

If  your  payroll  check  is  direct  deposited,  your  W-2 
will  be  mailed  to  the  office  address  shown  on  your 
deposit  slip.  If  your  payroll  check  is  not  deposited,  the 
W-2  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  shown  on  the  pay- 
roll dieck.  If  you  need  to  make  a  change,  please  sub- 
mit a  new  W^  card  and/or  office  address  change  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Library  hours 

In  observance  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  Pattee 
Library  and  the  Architecture,  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences, Education,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  and  Phys- 
ical Sciences  libraries  on  the  University  Park  Campus 
will  dose  at  5  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  and  remain 
dosed  on  Thuj^ay,  Nov.  24. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  25,  and  Saturday,  Nov.  26,  the 
libraries  will  be  open  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  regular 
schedule  for  library  hours  will  resume  on  Simday,  Nov. 
27.  In  addition,  the  Music  Listening  Room  located  in 
Pattee  Library  will  be  dosed  on  Friday,  Nov.  25,  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  26. 

Pollock  Library  will  be  dosed  Wednesday,  Nov.  23, 
through  Saturday,  Nov.  26,  and  will  resume  24-hour 
service  at  noon  Sunday,  Nov.  27. 

First  aid  kits 

University  personnel  are  being  encouraged  to  check  the 
first  aid  kits  in  their  facilities  to  be  certain  that  they  are 
in  proper  condition. 

'University  pobcy  (5421)  states  that  the  firet  aid  kits 
should  be  inspected  quarterly  and  restocked  in  a  time- 
ly fashion,"  Police  Service  Officer  Robert  Bennett  said. 

'The  policy  has  a  recommended  list  of  contents  for 
the  kits.  They  should  be  checked  and,  if  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, the  safety  officer  in  the  unit  should  be  contacted  for 
restocking.  University  funds  can  be  utilized  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies." 

During  the  summer.  Officer  Bennett  conducted  ran- 
dom inspection  of  the  first  aid  kits  for  the  Department 


of  Envirorunental  Health  and  Safety. 

"We  wanted  to  determine  compliance  with  Uni- 
versity policy  and  develop  an  understanding  of  the  pol- 
icy by  faculty  and  staff,"  he  said. 

In  his  inspection,  he  found  the  kits  in  a  wide  range 
of  condition,  induding  several  that  were  empty,  some 
with  both  oral  or  topical  medication  which  are  forbid- 
den because  of  the  legal  implications  for  the  Universi- 
ty and  the  staff  member  using  them. 

"We  also  found  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  first 
aid  kits.  Employees  didn't  know  if  they  existed,  where 
they  were  located,  and  if  anyone  ever  checked  at  them. 

"We  encourage  University  personnel  to  locate  the 
first  aid  kits  in  their  areas,  check  them,  and  if  tliere  is  a 
problem  or  supplies  are  needed,  contact  their  supervi- 
sor or  safety  officer" 

First  aid  kits  are  not  intended  to  be  used  to  store 
personal  medications  or  supplies,  but  rather  suppUes 
for  self  treatment  of  minor  injuries  and  or  supplies  that 
will  be  used  for  major  injuries  until  help  arrives,  which 
in  most  locations  is  five  to  ten  minutes  and  less  in  many 
locations. 

Current  Standards  of  Care  indude  three  steps: 
Check  for  victim(s);  Call  911  or  the  emergency  tele- 
phone number;  care  for  vidim(s)  until  help  arrives. 

At  University  Park,  Altoona,  Berks,  Behrend  and 
Penn  Slate  Harrisburg,  police  officers  are  h-ained  as 
Emergency  Responders  and  attempts  to  upgrade  all 
Commonwealth  Campus  officers  is  being  planned. 

If  you  need  (new)  911  posters,  additional  informa- 
tion, or  assistance,  contact  Robert  Bennett,  Police  Ser- 
vices at  863-1  ni  or  Curt  Speaker,  E.H.  &  H.  at  865- 
6391. 

Tax  reminder 

All  non-resident  aliens  daiming  exemption  from  fed- 
eral tax,  based  on  a  tax  tieaty,  need  to  complete  IRS 
Form  8233  each  tax  year.  A  copy  of  the  1-20,  or  IAP-66 
(whichever  is  applicable),  plus  a  copy  of  the  "Revenue 
Procedure  87-9"  (for  lecturers,  researchers,  or  teachers) 
or  "Revenue  Procedure  87-8"  (for  students,  h-ainecs,  or 
grad  assistants)  both  need  to  be  attached  to  the  IRS 
Form  8233. 

The  forms  can  be  obtained  from  either  the  Payroll 
Office  (307  Rider  Building),  or  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Students  (222  BOAC  Building).  These  forms 
must  be  completed  and  received  by  the  Payroll  Office, 
307  Rider  Building,  by  Dec.  5.  Failure  to  due  so  may 
cause  you  to  be  taxed  incorrectly  during  the  1995  tax 
year. 

If  you  have  additional  questions,  contact  the  Payroll 
Office  at  (814)  865-7621. 

Weight  Watchers  holiday  series 

A  special  seven-session  series  of  the  Weight  Watchers 
AT  WORK  program  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  23 
—  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  —  at  University  Park 
Campus.  This  series  will  be  specifically  aimed  at  help- 
ing members  eat  healthfully  through  the  holidays, 
while  still  enjoying  the  festivities,  and  start  the  new 
year  on  a  positive  note.  Both  new  and  continuing 
Weight  Watchers  members  are  invited  to  partidpate. 
The  group  will  meet  on  Wednesdays  from  Nov.  23 


through  Jan.  11,  1995  (except  Dec.  28)  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  in  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  auditorium. 
The  cost  of  the  series  is  $70  (Life  Membens  $63),  which 
may  be  paid  by  cash,  check,  VISA  or  MasterCard  with 
a  single  payment  or  split  payments.  A  new  10-week 
spring  series  will  begin  on  January  18, 1995. 

People  enrolled  in  the  HealthAmerica  HMO  may 
be  eligible  for  reimbursement  for  personal  costs  of  the 
Weight  Watchers  program,  according  to  guidelines 
described  in  the  HealthAmerica  Plus  Services  booklet. 
For  information  about  reimbursement,  call 
HealthAmerica  at  231-8970 

To  register  for  the  Weight  Watchers  Holiday  Series, 
call  the  Faculty /Staff  Health  Promotion  Office  at  865- 
3085  orsend  e-mail  to  Jan  Hawbaker  at  JQH3@psuad- 
min  or  JQH3®oas.psu.edu.  Include  your  name,  Perm 
State  ID  number,  campus  address  and  phone,  and  indi- 
cate the  method  of  payment  you  will  use. 

HRDC  courses 

The  Human  Resource  Development  Center  is  offering 
the  following  courses.  To  register  for  free  courses, 
please  call  865-8216.  Registration  for  fee-based  courses 
requires  a  completed  registration  form,  page  5  of 
HRDC  course  catalog. 

Interpersonal  Skills  for  Managers  LOR  003  Topics 
discussed  are  ftmdamental  skills  of  managing  and  com- 
municating with  people,  developing  performance  stan- 
dards, improving  employee  work  habits,  and  imple- 
menting change  Meets  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Dec 
5-22, 1:15  to  4:45  p.m.,  319  Rider;  cost:  $195. 

Resume  PreparaHon  CAR  002  Provides  partidpants 
with  information  and  techniques  on  how  to  prepare 
resumes  and  cover  letters.  Meets  Tuesday,  Dec  6  115 
to  4:30  p.m.,  319  Rider;  cost:  none 

Defensive  Driving,-4  WEL  002  Partidpants  will  learn 
to  follow  safe  driving  skills,  cope  with  other  drivers' 
actions  effectively,  and  apply  cost-saving  techniques. 
Meets  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  8:30^a.m.  to  noon,  319  Rider; 
cost:  none. 

Career  Planning  CAR  001  WiU  help  partidpants  to 
develop  an  organized  picture  of  self,  gain  information 
on  the  stiTicture  of  the  world  of  work,  identify  and 
explore  career  opportunities,  and  create  an  action  plan 
for  career  development.  Meets  Tuesdays,  Dec.  6  and  13 
8:30  to  11:45  a.m.,  39  McAllister;  cost:  $20. 

Asseitiveness  Skills  Workshop  COM  001  Will  focus 
on  the  development  of  positive  assertive  behavior. 
Meets  Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  319  Rider- 
cost  $55. 

Applying  Quality  Prindples  in  DaUy  Work  CQI 002 

Will  provide  the  skills  necessary  to  improve  daily  work 
processes.  Meets  Friday,  Dec.  9, 8:30  a.m.  to  noon,  319 
Rider;  cost:  none. 

Tools  and  Techniques  for  Managing  Projects  PRO 

032  Provides  partidpants  with  the  knowledge  and 
tools  necessary  to  successfully  manage  technical  pro- 
jects. Meets  Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  319 
Rider;  cost  $55. 


Nominations  for  numerous  awards  sought  by  Jan.  13 


Nominatiotis  are  being  sought  for  the 
President's  Awards— Ralph  Dom  Het- 
zel  Memorial  Award,  John  W.  Oswald 
Award,  Eric  A.  Walker  Award,  and  the 
Graduate  Student  Service  Award. 

Redpients  will  be  selected  by  a 
committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives h-om  Shident  Affairs,  the  Faculty 
Senate  and  the  student  body.  It  is 
chaired  by  Thomas  G.  Poole,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious 
Affairs. 


—The  Hetzel  Award  recognizes 
the  achievements  and  potential  of  out- 
standing undergraduate  students  who 
have  demonsh-ated  the  qualities  of 
responsible  leadership  during  their 
college  careers  and  give  promise  of 
public  spirited  achievement  in  the 
fuhire. 

— The  Oswald  Award  recognizes 
those  graduating  seniors  who  have 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  at 


least  one  of  the  following  areas  of 
activity:  scholarship;  athletics;  social 
services,  religious  activities  and  stu- 
dent government;  journalism,  speech 
and  the  mass  media;  creative  and  per- 
forming arts. 

— The  Walker  Award  recognizes  a 
senior  student  whose  activities  and 
achievements  have  enhanced  the  pub- 
lic esteem  and  renown  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

— The  Graduate  Student  Award 


recognizes  the  graduate  student'  who 
has  best  combined  high  academic 
achievement  with  leadership  in  Uni- 
versity or  other  public  activities. 

Applications  are  available  at 
HUB/Kem  desk  or  106  Eisenhower 
Chapel  at  University  Park.  Nomina- 
tions are  due  Jan.  13  in  the  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs,  106 
Eisenhower  Chapel. 
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A  ''no-pmiie"  tactic  has  drawbacks 

Study  shows  that  managers  could  be  hindering  long-term  performance 


Some  managers  think  that  praise 
won't  make  salespeople  who 
thrive  on  stress  work  any  harder 
—  and  they're  right,  according  to  a 
Penn  State  and  University  of  Florida 
survey. 

However,  failure  to  praise  some 
salespeople  can  cause  bigger  problems 
in  other  motivational  areas,  the  survey 
findings  show. 

"In  sales,  it  appears  that  the  devel- 
opment of  hard-working,  or  perfor- 
mance-oriented, skills  depends  on  a 
negative  environment  —  on  a  'kick-in- 
the-pants'  style  of  workplace,"  Harish 
Sujan,  associate  professor  of  market- 
ing, said. 

"But  managers'  emphasis  on  short- 
term  goals  means  they  seldom  attempt 


"Managers'  emphasis  on 
short-term  goals  means 
they  seldom  attempt  to 
foster  smart-working  or 
learning-oriented  skills 
that  will  benefit  their 
salespersons'  long-term 
performance," 


to  foster  smart-working  or  learning- 
oriented  skills  that  will  benefit  their 
salespersons'  long-term  performance." 

Dr.  Sujan  and  two  colleagues  sur- 
veyed 190  salespeople  —  148  males 
and  42  females  —  in  eight  firms  from 
industries  as  diverse  as  health  care  and 
broadcasting.  On  average,  the  respon- 
dents had  nine  years  of  sales  experi- 
ence, made  3.5  sales  calls  per  day,  and 
worked  53  hours  per  week. 

Measurements  taken  through  the 
survey  included  each  salesperson's 
levels  of  self-confidence  and  plarming 
and  persistence  in  job-related  activities. 
The  respondents  also  estimated  the 
amounts  of  positive  and  negative  feed- 
back they  received  from  their  supervi- 

"We  found  that  a  smart-working 
orientation  can  be  raised  by  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  feedback,  but  that 
positive  feedback  orUy  works  to  this 
end  on  salespeople  low  in  self-confi- 
dence," Dr.  Sujan  said.  "The  greater 
confidence  some  salespeople  feel 
appears  to  free  them  from  needing 
external  encouragement. 

"A  hard-working  orientation,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  raised  by  negative 
feedback  for  both  salespeople  low  and 
high  in  self-confidence,  but  was  not 
affected  by  positive  feedback." 

The  experts  say  that  even  salespeo- 
ple with  reduced  confidence  —  who 
nrught  otherwise  feel  helpless  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  —  seem  com- 


Harish  Sujan,  associate  profi 
Administration. 


of  marketing  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busin 
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pelled  to  react  to  negative  feedback. 

A  paper  describing  the  full  survey 
results  by  E>rs.  Sujan,  Barton  A.  Weitz, 
professor  of  marketing  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida,  and  Nirmalya  Kumar, 
assistant  professor  of  marketing  at 
Perm  State,  appeared  in  the  Joimiai  of 
Markeli/ig.  The  team's  work  was  sup- 
ported by  Penn  State's  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Business  Markets  and  the 
University  of  Florida's  Center  for 
Retailing  Education  and  Research. 

The  researchers  point  out  that 
under  a  "working  smart"  orientation, 
salespeople  enjoy  the  process  of  dis- 
covering how  to  sell  effectively  and  are 
willing  to  experiment  with  new 
approaches.  Under  a  "working  hard" 
orientation,  salespeople  seek  favorable 
evaluations  of  their  skills  from  their 
managers  and  colleagues  and  are  thus 
reluctant  to  experiment  for  fear  of  neg- 
ative consequences. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  enjoying 
work,  welcoming  challenges,  and  con- 


sidering mistakes  a  part  of  the  learrung 
process  are  important  for  effective  sell- 
ing, but  these  traits  are  not  emphasized 
in  either  sales  management  practice  or 
theory,"  Dr.  Sujan,  who  has  studied 
sales  techniques  for  more  than  a 
decade,  said. 

Similarly,  he  notes  that  many  sales 
managers  continue  to  emphasize  the 
demonstration  of  ability  among  sales- 
people who  lack  confidence  in  their 
abilities,  despite  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  this  can  freeze  achievement 

"Many  motivational  deficits  among 
salespeople  are  falsely  labeled  ability 
deficits,"  Dr.  Sujan  said.  "Based  on 
our  survey,  we  suggest  that  a  shift  in 
managerial  focus  is  the  way  out  of  this 
trap.  Rather  than  evaluating  salespeo- 
ple on  ability  and  performance  alone, 
it  is  important  to  evaluate  them  on  a 
motivation  to  leam,  too." 

—  Gary  Cramer 
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Facilities,  such  as  incinerators,  that  are 
deemed  undesirable  in  residential  areas 
have  effects  on  nearby  housing  prices  and 
appreciation  rates  that  begin  with  ground- 
breaking and  persist  longer  than  experts  pre- 
viously thought. 

A  recent  study  of  a  community  near 
Boston  by  Penn  State  and  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, reveals  that  home  buyers  paid  an 
average  $8,100  more  per  mile  to  Hve  farther 
from  a  new  incinerator  as  early  as  during  its 
construction. 

"Even  after  the  incinerator  had  been  in 
operation  for  four  years,  buyers  paid  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  $6,600  more  per  mile  to  be 
away  from  it,  yet  still  within  the  otherwise 
attractive  community,"  Katherine  T. 
McClain,  assistant  professor  of  mineral  eco- 
nomics in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  said. 

"The  longevity  of  the  premium  indicates 
that  either  the  incinerator  is  viewed  as  a  per- 
manent disamenity  or  full  adjustment  takes 
longer  than  previously  thought,"  she  said. 
"Either  possibility  suggests  that  pubUc  policy 
changes  may  be  in  order  when  dtizens 
demand  compensation  for  the  costs  they  bear 
as  local  hosts  of  undesirable  facilities," 

Job  Mismatch 

Iob  mismatch  —  being  overeducated  for  a 
job  —  is  more  likely  to  be  a  problem  for 
sian  Americans  than  White  Americans, 
according  to  two  University  researchers. 

"A  certain  segment  of  White  Americans 
lack  Gaining  and  skills  to  rise  above  low-paying 
service  sector  jobs,"  Gordon  F.  Dejong,  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Sodology,  said.  "Many 
Asian  Americans  can  have  the  opposite  prob- 
lem. They  have  the  education  and  skills  but 
lack  suitable  career  opportunities,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  frequently  mismatched  for 
their  jobs." 

Dr.  Dejong  along  with  Anna  B.  Madacam- 
ba,  doctoral  student  in  the  dual  program  of 
sodology  and  demography,  found  that  Asian 
American  immigrants  with  college  degrees 
already  in  hand  are  espedally  likely  to  end  up 
with  jobs  beneath  their  capabilities,  even  if  they 
are  fluent  in  English.  Job-mismatched  Asians 
average  five  years  of  schooling  beyond  their 
high  school  education. 

Dr.  Dejong  said  that  U.S.  loss  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  and  the  overall  deindustrialization 
in  this  country  have  lead  to  an  inaease  in  ser- 
vice or  retail  jobs  that  do  not  require  extensive 
education. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Dejong  said  that  "the 
increased  number  of  college  graduates,  coupled 
with  the  shortage  of  entry-level  jobs  due  to  the 
baby-boom  squeeze,  has  produced  a  pool  of 
workers  willing  to  settle  for  whatever  job  they 
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Book  Shelf 


The  third  edition  of  Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate 
Investment,  co-authored  by  Smeal  College  faculty 
member  Austin  J.  Jaffe,  is  being  released  by  Pren- 
Hce  Hall. 

Written  with  C.F.  Sirmans  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  this  latest  version  of  the  textbook 
captures  recently  emerging  trends  computerized 
in  real  estate  investment  valuation,  tax  laws  and 
regulations,  and  other  key  issues.  The  book  also 
incorporates  numerous  new  examples  and  illus- 
trations, and  includes  more  hands-on  problem 
solving  opportunities  for  students. 

Dr.  Jaffe,  Philip  H.  Sieg  Professor  of  business 
administration,  is  a  member  of  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege's Department  of  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
and  the  research  director  of  the  Institute  for  Real 
Estate  Studies. 

Gary  N.  Knoppers,  associate  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  Jewish  studies,  is  the  author  of  Two 
Nations  Under  God:  The  Detitewnomistic  History  of 
Solomon  and  the  Dual  Monarchies;  vol.  2:  The  Reign 
of  Jeroboam,  the  Fall  of  Israel,  and  the  Reign  ofjosiah 
(Harvard  Semitic  Monographs  53;  Atlanta:  Schol- 
ars Press). 

This  study  employs  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  shed  light  on  the  apparently  dispro- 
portionate attention  the  Deuteronomist  (the 
author  of  the  biblical  books  of  Joshua  through  2 
Kings)  devotes  to  (northern)  IsraeHte  history  and 
Israelite-Judahite  relations. 

Dr.  Knoppers  argues  that  the  Deuteronomist 
constructs  an  complex  correspondence  between 
the  early  and  late  periods  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
doms, portraying  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the 
prophecies  against  Jeroboam,  and  the  fall  of  Jer- 
oboam to  anticipate  and  justify  the  demise  of  Israel 
and  the  reforms  ofjosiah  two  and  three  centuries 
later. 

Analysis  of  this  literary  frame  explains  both 
the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  Deuteronomist's 
commentary  on  Israel's  demise — how  Jeroboam's 
sins  endure  in  spite  of  this  catastrophe — and  the 
retrospective  focus  of  Josiah's  reign — how  Josiah 
redresses  the  failings  of  the  united  monarchy  and 
early  divided  monarchy. 

The  study  also  shows  how  the  Deuteronomist 
has  a  stake  in  both  distancing  the  fate  of  Israel 
from  that  of  Judah  and  in  maintaining  ties  that 


bind  the  twelve  tribes.  The  book  concludes  that 
the  Deuteronomistic  History  of  the  monarchy 
addresses  dominate  concerns  of  the  late  preexile 
period  (ca.  722-610  BCE)  and  defends  the  powers 
of  Davidic  kingship  while,  at  the  same  time,  freely 
acknowledging  its  shortcomings. 

The  second,  revised  edition  of  the  classic  text  and 
reference  book  Powder  Metallurgy  Science  by  Rand 
German,  holder  of  the  Brush  Chair  in  Materials,  is 
now  available. 

First  published  in  1984,  the  book  is  recognized 
as  the  definitive  text  and  reference  source  on  the 
science  and  technology  of  powder  metals  technol- 
ogy. Dr.  German  covers  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  technology  in  eleven  chapters. 

The  topics  include  powder  characterization 
and  fabrication,  microstructure  control  in  pow- 
ders, shaping  and  compaction,  sintering,  full  den- 
sity processing  and  finishing.  He  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  properties  and  applications.  Appen- 
dices catalog  powder  metallurgy  terms,  standards, 
material  constants  and  properties  as  well  as  select- 
ed study  questions. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Metal  Powder 
Industries  Federation. 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  associate  professor  of  religious 
studies,  is  the  author  of  A  Suweij  of  Vinaya  Litera- 
ture, appearing  as  the  first  volume  of  the  Dharma 
Lamp  Series,  published  by  Jin  Luen  Publishing 
House  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

The  volume,  completed  during  Dr.  Prebish's 
tenure  as  Numata  Professor  of  Buddhist  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Calgary  in  1993,  continues  his 
quarter-century  long  investigation  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  monastic  tradition  and  its  governing  lit- 
erature. In  this  study,  he  presents  an  extended 
explanation  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
system  of  monastic  disciplinary  literature,  known 
as  Vinaya,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  its  appli- 
cation as  an  functional  instrument  designed  to 
ensure  the  ethical  propriety  of  the  monks  and 
nuns  living  in  the  monastic  setting. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Prebish  develops  a  classifica- 
tion methodology  by  which  it  is  possible  to  cate- 
gorize all  literature  in  this  area  by  sect,  text  type, 
and  primary  language.  He  includes  a  survey  of  all 
primary  texts  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Chinese,  and 
Tibetan,  as  well  as  Western  language  translations 
of  these  texts  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Japanese.  The  survey  also  identifies  a  major- 
ity of  the  secondary  literature  in  this  area. 

Following  the  body  of  the  volume,  author, 
article  title,  and  book  title  indexes  are  provided, 
along  with  indexes  for  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Chinese,  and 
Tibetan  text  titles. 


A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Pittman  honored 

Penn  State  cornerback  Tony  Pittman  has  been 
chosen  as  one  of  15  football  players  to  receive  a 
National  Football  Foundation  and  College  Hall  of 
Fame  Scholar-Athlete  award.  He  will  receive 
$18,000  from  the  Foundation  to  fund  postgradu- 
ate sl^dy.  He  and  the  other  honorees  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Foundation's  Awards  Dinner  on 
December  6th  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City. 

He  is  the  llth  Nittany  Lion  to  be  honored  by 
the  Foundation  and  the  first  since  defensive  tack- 
le Matt  Johnson  in  1987.  Mr.  Pittman  carries  a 
3.57  grade-point-average  in  industrial  engineer- 
ing and  is  a  strong  candidate  for  the  GTE  Acade- 
mic All- American  team.  He  started  each  of  the' 
first  six  games  of  the  season  and  was  credited 
with  18  tackles,  an  interception  and  caused  one 
fumble. 

A  three-year  letterman,  he  was  an  Academic 
All-Big  Ten  selection  a  year  ago  and  has  been  on 
the  Dean's  List  in  six  of  eight  semesters.  He  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Pi  Mu  industrial  engineering 
honorary  and  the  Golden  Key  National  Honor 
Society.  He  has  been  an  IBM  Corporate  Scholar 
the  past  three  years.  Tony  is  the  son  of  Charlie 
Pittman,  who  led  Penn  State  in  rushing  in  1967-69 
and  was  an  All-American  selection  as  a  senior. 
Charlie  was  an  Academic  All-America  choice  in 
1969. 

Sports  smorgasbord  * 

There  will  be  a  sports  smorgasbord  for  the  Penn 
State  fans  the  weekend  of  Nov.  25-27  when  the 
Nittany  Lions  close  out  the  football  season  by 
entertaining  Michigan  State  on  Saturday,  Nov.  26. 
Kickoff  time  for  the  home  finale  has  been  set  for  4 
p.m.  to  accommodate  a  national  telecast  on  ESPN. 
It  is  the  ninth  Penn  State  game  to  air  on  television 
this  fall,  a  record  for  TV  exposure  in  a  season. 
The  weekend  will  kick  off  on  Friday  when  Coach 
Bruce  Parkhill's  men's  basketball  team  hosts 
Mount  St.  Mary's  in  its  season  opener  (7:30  p.m.. 
Recreation  Building).  The  Nittany  Lions,  with 
nine  lettermen  and  four  starters  returning  from 
the  squad  that  finished  tied  for  eighth  in  the  Big 
Ten  Conference  a  year  ago,  are  poised  to  move 
up  the  conference  ladder  this  winter. 
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Bringing  back  the  beast 

Penn  State's  mascot  returns  home 
as  rare,  historical  specimen 


in  search  of  a  home  on  the  Universily  Park 

Photo:  Steve  Tressler 

It  took  41  years  for  the  big  cat  to  find  its  way  home,  but  Penn  State  is  now 
home  to  not  only  the  Nittany  Lion,  but  the  only  native  Pennsylvania 
mountain  lion  from  the  state's  original  and  now-extinct  population. 
"This  specimen  is  as  unique  and  significant  to  the  history  of  the  common- 
wealth as  is  William  Penn's  original  deed  to  Perm's  Forest,"  said  Duane  A. 
Schlitter,  curator  of  mammals  at  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Pittsburgh.  "The  orUy  other  specimens  of  the  Eastern  mountain  lion  that  exist 
are  in  the  form  of  skulls  or  skins." 

In  a  year  when  the  Penn  State  Nittany  Lions  dominated  their  Big  Ten 
opponents,  the  nearly  140-year-old  specimen  has  returned  to  the  University 
Park  Campus  after  spending  18  years  on  exhibit  at  the  Carnegie.  The  speci- 
men, with  its  lips  curled  in  a  snarl  over  ferocious-looking,  one-inch  teeth, 
waited  another  two  decades  in  museum  storage  before  Penn  State  officials 
reaUzed  the  big  cat  belonged  to  them. 

For  geneticists  and  researchers,  the  specimen  could  unlock  dues  about  the 
Eastern  mountain  lion,  which  at  one  time  roamed  the  eastern  United  States  to 
western  Montana,  and  parts  of  southeast  Canada.  Today,  only  about  30-50 

See  "Mountain  lion"  on  page  3 


Grad  student  numbers 
climbing  at  University 


An  aggressive  recruiting  campaign  and 
an  ongoing  process  to  improve  gradu- 
ate education  processes  have  helped  to 
boost  Penn  State's  graduate  student 
enrolhnent. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  heard  a  grad- 
uate education  report  from  David 
Shirley,  senior  vice  president  for 
research  and  graduate  education,  at  its 
meeting  Nov.  18  at  University  Park. 

"The  University  saw  a  9  percent 
increase  in  entering  graduate  students 
at  University  Park,  from  1 ,561  in  the  Fall 
Semester  1993  to  1,703  in  Fall  1994,"  Dr. 
Shirley  said.  "Overall  graduate  enroll- 
ment throughout  the  University  rose 
from  10,337  to  10,513,  an  all-time  high.  1 
am  especially  pleased  to  report  that 
minorit}'  graduate  enrollment  also  has 
increased  by  9  percent,  continuing  to 
fulfill  Penn  State's  commilmtnt  to 
diversity. 

"In  addition,  the  University  award- 
ed 2300  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
last  year,  up  by  10  percent  from  earlier 
ye>irs." 

This  progress  is  important  not  only 
for  the  entire  Penn  State  community  but 
also  for  the  Commonwealth,  according 
to  Dr.  Shirley. 

"The  message  is  that  if  we  are  inter- 
ested in  economic  development,  we  will 
maximize  the  "value  added'  to  our 
most  important  : 


dents,"  he  noted. 

'Tomorrow's  high-tech  global  s 
ety  will  require  workers  to  have  e 


Graduate  student 
enrollment  throughout  the 
University  rose  to  an 
all-time  high 


higher  levels  of  education  just  to  obtain 
and  keep  their  jobs. 

"At  Penn  State,  we're  righthilly 
proud  of  our  excellent  undergraduates, 
many  of  whom  go  on  lo  earn  graduate 
degrees  elsewhere.  But  unless  we  take 
in  a  similar  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents with  a  good  probability  of  settling 
in  Pennsylvania,  we  are  contributing  to 
a  brain  drain  from  the  Common- 
wealth." 

A  chart  of  average  monthly  earnings 
for  Americans  in  1990  showed  those 
with  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  have 
much  larger  average  monthly  earnings 
than  people  with  bacheloi^s  degrees  and 
high  school  diplomas. 

Another  illustration  of  the  value  of 
graduate  education  was  provided  in  a 

See  "Graduate"  on  page  6 


State  releases  $15.8  million  in 
telecommunications  funds 


Penn  State  will  be  able  to  connect  every 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  at  the 
University  Park  Campus  to  the  infor- 
mation highway,  thar\ks  to  $15.8  million 
in  telecommunications  funds  released 
by  Gov.  Robert  P.  Casey. 

The  funds  also  will  allow  other 
improvements  to  and  expansions  of  the 
Uruversity's  telecommunications  infra- 
structure, such  as  improving  network 
security,  upgrading  service  to  Com- 
monwealth Campuses  and  off-campus 
users,  and  enhancing  network  manage- 
ment. 

The  $15.8  million  is  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's 1994-95  capital  appropria- 
tions legislation,  which  was  approved 
by  the  state  legislature  and  signed  by 
Gov.  Casey  earlier  this  year.  The  release 
of  the  funds  was  announced  Nov.  18  by 
President  Thomas  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  meeting. 


"1  am  extremely  pleased  that  Gov. 
Casey  has  released  the  $15.8  million  in 
capital  project  funds  for  telecommuni- 
cafions  improvements  at  Penn  State," 
Dr.  Thomas,  said.  "The  hinds  will  con- 
tinue Penn  State's  leadership  on  the 
information  highway  by  improving  the 
telecommunications  infrastructure  at 
University  Park.  They  also  will  benefit 
our  Commonwealth  Educational  Sys- 
tem by  enhancing  the  capacity  to  com- 
municate with  the  Commonwealth 
Campuses,  and  by  easing  the  demand 
on  University  resources  targeted  to 
telecommunications  improvements  at 
all  Penn  State  locations." 

President  Thomas  also  thanked 
Trustee  Richard  Walsh,  special  assis- 
tant to  Gov.  Casey  for  telecommunica- 
tions and  technology  systems,  for  the 
key  role  he  played  in  obtaining  the 

See  "Funds"  on  page  2 
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Events  scheduled  for  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  commemoration 


Inspirational  speaker,  lawyer  and 
community  activist  Patricia  Rus- 
sell-McCIoud  will  be  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Commemoration  speaker 
at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  16,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

Acclaimed  as  "powerful,  motiva- 
tional, articulate,  humorous  and  unfor- 
gettable," Ms.  Russell-McCloud's 
speeches  have  earned  her  the  Elks  Ora- 
torical award  and  the  respect  of  govern- 
ment corporations,  school  districts,  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States,  Caribbean  and  West 
Africa.  Her  May  14,  1980  speech,  "If 
Not  You-Who,  If  Not  Now-When?"  is 
recorded  in  the  U.S.  Congressional 
Record. 

She  is  president  of  Russell-McCloud 
and  Associates,  a  motivational  speaking 
and  training  professional  association 
based  in  Atlanta.  A  graduate  of 
Howard  University  law  school,  she  also 
has  completed  intensive  study  in  law  at 
Harvard  University.  She  has  served  as 
chief,  Complaints  Branch  of  the  Broad- 
cast Bureau  and  was  senior  managing 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Ms.  Russell-McCloud  is  certified  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Indiana 


Bar  Association.  She  has  been  honored 
by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
and  the  National  Association  for  Equal 
Opportimity  in  Higher  Education  hon- 
ored her  as  an  outstanding  alumna  of 
Kentucky  University. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  The 
Links,  Inc.;  Georgia  Association  of 
Minority  Entrepreneurs;  and  ACHOR,  a 
center  for  the  homeless.  In  addition,  she 
is  a  member  of  numerous  professional 
and  civic  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Bar  Association,  NAACP, 
National  Urban  League,  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority  and  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  commemo- 
ration activities  at  Uiuversity  Park,  Jan 
16  through  21,  will  be  centered  around 
his  messages  of  community,  commit- 
ment and  action,  and  will  include  a  vol- 
unteer action  fair,  speakers  and  a  com- 
muruty  choir  festival. 

"We  want  to  get  the  whole  commu- 
nity involved  this  year,"  said  James 
Stewart,  vice  provost  for  educational 
equity  and  chair  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Commemoration  Planning 
Committee.  "Last  year  we  focused  on 
the  extraordinary  times  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  and  now  we  thiiUc  if  s 
time  for  the  Penn  State  community  to 


focus  on  actions  that  will  build  caring 
communities." 

Highlights  of  the  week's  activities, 
in  addition  to  Ms.  Russell-McCloud' s 
public  lecture,  are: 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  State  College 
Borough  Mayor  Bill  Welch  will  open 
the  annual  Volunteer  Fair,  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Student  Activities,  the 
AT&T  Center  for  Service-Leadership 
and  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Planning 
Committee.  More  than  60  campus  and 
community  orgaiuzations  and  agencies 
have  been  invited  to  pariicipate. 

■  Saturday,  Jan.  21,  an  afternoon 
community  choir  festival,  including 
choral  groups  in  the  School  of  Music, 
high  school  choral  students  from  State 
College,  Bellefonte,  Perms  Valley  and 
Bald  Eagle  Area  schools  and  adult  choir 
members  from  local  churches. 

■  Educational  activities  and  photo- 
graphic displays  on  campus  and  in  area 
schools,  showings  of  historical  videos  of 
Dr.  King,  and  special  town-gown  vol- 
unteer activities  also  are  planned 
throughout  the  week. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Planning 
Committee  will  distribute  buttons  and 
flyers  in  early  January  to  encourage  fac- 
ulty, staff,  students  and  area  residents 
to  participate. 


Event;  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Commemoration  at  University 
Park 

Speaker:  Patricia  Russell-McCloud, 
inspirational  speaker,  lawyer  and 
community  activist 
Date:  Monday,  Jan.  16 
Time:  7:30  p.m.  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium. 


Gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  alumni  group  forms 


In  October,  the  Lambda  Alumni 
Interest  Group  was  formed  aS  an  offi- 
cial group  of  the  Alumni  Association 
to  lend  support  to  current  and  former 
students  who  might  other^vise 
become  lost  alumni. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  gay  and  lesbian 
grads  out  there  who  had  a  hard  time 
while  they  were  in  school  —  before 
the  University  became  more  inclu- 
sive and  accepting  of  gay  and  lesbian 
students,"  said  Kyle  Richards,  an 
alumnus  who  has  been  working  with 
the  Alumni  Association  to  get  the 
Lambda  group  organized.  "We  want 
to  get  the  word  out  that  the  climate  at 
Penn  State  is  changing,  and  that  we 
want  gay  and  lesbian  alumni  to  get 
reconnected  to  the  University." 

The  purpose  of  the  Lambda 
group  is  to  promote  Penn  State 
among  prospective  and  current  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  friends;  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  self-affirma- 
tion of  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
Penn  State  students  and  alumni,  and 
to  promote  the  interaction  between 
and  among  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
alumni  and  students  and  their  allies 
and  friends. 

"We  had  our  first  official  event 
over  Homecoming  weekend  —  a  tail- 
gate during  the  Penn  State-Ohio  State 
game  —  and  then  a  reception  the  fol- 


lowing day  at  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
With  very  little  advance  notice,  we 
had  50  to  60  people  join  us,  which 
was  a  great  start,"  Mr.  Richards  said. 
"Right  now  we  have  two  acting 


We  also  want  to  help 
students  deal  with 
discrimination  when  they 
hit  the  work-force  —  we 
can  offer  advice  on  what 
to  look  for." 


co-chairs,  Mark  Shiner,  a  1994  grad- 
uate from  Pittsburgh,  and  Craig 
Waldo,  a  1993  graduate  who  is  now 
a  doctoral  student  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  We  are  now  preparing 
ballots  for  a  permanent  board  of 
directors,  which  will  go  out  to  our 
approximately  60  members  around 
the  first  of  the  year.  We  also  have 
about  100  affiliate  members  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  joining, 
but  have  not  yet  done  so  —  we'll 
keep  them  up-to-date  on  the  organi- 
zation and  hope  that  they  will  also 
join." 


The  group's  long-range  goals  are 
to  endow  a  scholarship  for  a  student 
who  actively  combats  homophobia 
and  helps  to  improve  the  climate  on 
campus  for  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
students,  and  to  strengthen  ties 
between  alumni  and  students  to  help 
students  with  campus  issues. 

"We  also  want  to  help  students 
deal  with  discrimination  when  they 
hit  the  work-force  —  we  can  offer 
advice  on  what  to  look  out  for.  ! 
think  workplace  counseling  is  going 
to  be  an  important  component  of 
Lambda,"  Mr.  Richards  said. 

Penn  State  has  an  established  net- 
work of  alumni  interest  groups,  such 
as  the  Lion's  Paw  Alumni  Society, 
the  Lion  Ambassador  Alumni  Soci- 
ety and  the  African  American  Alum- 
ni Interest  Group  formed  last  year. 

"These  are  groups  of  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University  who  have 
1  interests  arising  fforn  their 
/ersity-recognized  activities, 
mon  cultural  interests  or  profes- 
al  interests,  and  who  support  the 
of  the  University,"  Diane 
Ryan,  assistant  executive  director  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  said.  "We 
are  very  pleased  that  the  Lambda 
Interest  Group  is  now  official,  and 
that  it  is  already  attracting  member- 
ship. Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
joining  or  learning  more  about 
Lambda  can  call  Kyle  Richards  at 
(814)  863-7696." 


Diversity  Brief 


Tickets  are  still  available  for  the  Multi- 
cultural Winter  Festival,  from  8  p.m.  to 
midnight,  Saturday,  Dec.  10,  at  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn  at  University  Park.  Tick- 
ets are  $15  per  person  with  ethnic  food, 
dancing,  and  music  by  Code  Blue.  No 
tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door.  Info: 
865-1779.  Commission  for  Diversi- 
ty/Women of  Color. 


Funds  

continued  from  page  1 

release  of  the  funds. 

J.  Gary  Augustson,  executive  direc- 
tor of  computer  and  information  sys- 
tems, said  the  most  significant  item  in 
the  $15.8  million  project  is  the  comple- 
tion of  computer  cabling  in  all  buildings 
at  University  Park.  "Information  outlets 
will  become  as  ubiquitous  as  electrical 
outlets,"  he  said. 

The  University  also  has  requested 
an  additional  $4.5  million  for  telecom- 
munications programs  in  its  1995-96 
appropriations  request.  The  request 
was  initially  part  of  the  University's 
1994-95  state  funding  request,  but  it  was 
not  funded  for  that  budget  year. 

The  $4.5  million  operating  morues 
would  be  used  to  upgrade  Penn  State's 
stattwide  network,  which  serves  all 
University  campuses;  provide  urgently 
needed  increases  in  telecommunica- 
tions staff  and  equipment;  and  improve 
and  expand  interactive  video  technolo- 
gy in  order  to  meet  escalating  demands 
throughout  the  University. 


Intercom 
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Mountain  lion 

continued  from  page  1 

Eastern  mountain  lions  occur  in  the  wild,  all  in 
southern  Florida. 

For  historians,  the  150-pound  male  specimen  is 
another  link  to  the  past  and  a  glimpse  at  the  taxi- 
dermy techniques  of  the  1800s.  But  for  Penn  State 
fans,  the  bedraggled  mountain  lion  that  found  if  s 
way  home  after  spending  decades  in  Pitt  Panther 
territory  is  a  symbol  of  pride  and  endurance. 

"This  mountain  lion,  also  known  as  a  cougar, 
panther  or  puma,  is  a  preserved  specimen  from 
when  mountain  Hons  occurred  naturally  in  the  state. 
That  ended  about  1871,"  Richard  Yahner,  professor 
of  wildlife  conservation  and  the  driving  force  behind 
the  lion's  belated  homecoming,  said.  'This  is  actual- 
ly a  piece  of  our  history  that  has  survived  the  cen- 
turies. My  goal  is  that  by  the  time  Penn  State  goes  to 
the  Rose  Bowl  again  in  1996,  this  lion  will  be  avail- 
able for  public  viewing." 

Dr.  Yahner  had  not  only  a  professional  interest  in 
seeing  the  mountain  lion  returned  to  Penn  State,  but 
a  personal  interest  as  well.  As  a  Penn  State  alumnus, 
he  openly  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  scraggly 
cat  that  at  one  time  graced  the  halls  of  Old  Main. 

"From  a  Penn  State  perspective,  this  is  "the  Nit- 
tany  Lion.  A  symbol  of  who  we  are  and  where  we 
came  from,"  he  said.  'To  me,  this  is  much  more 
symbolic  than  the  Nittany  Lion  shrine,  because  this 
is  actually  a  piece  of  our  history.  Penn  State 


established  in  1855  and  this  animal  was  mounted  in 
1856." 

"Now  this  isn't  a  pretty  looking  specimen,"  the 
Carnegie's  Dr.  Schlitter  explained.  "If  s  140  years  old 
and  I  don't  think  I'd  look  too  pretty  either  if  I  was 
140  years  old." 

Killed  in  1856  by  Samuel  E.  Brush  in  Susquehan- 
na County,  the  mountain  lion  was  stuffed  and 
reportedly  mounted  by  Dr.  Lathan  Smith,  a  medical 
doctor  who  had  acquired  taxidermy  expertise.  The 
taxidermy  on  the  cat  is  unique,  according  to  muse- 
um officials,  and  an  excellent  indication  of  the  skills 
of  that  era.  An  armature,  or  framework,  of  metal 
rods  shaped  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  original 
animal  was  made  and  padded  with  pieces  of  wool 
stuffing,  like  that  used  in  mattresses.  The  mounted 
lion,  more  than  seven  feet  in  length  from  nose  to  tail 
tip,  stands  atop  a  plaster-of-paris  base,  weighs 
between  200-250  pounds  and  is  34-inches  tall. 

In  1893,  the  big  cat  traveled  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  to  be  part  of  the  Natural  History  Muse- 
um Collection.  After  the  World's  Fair,  the  lion  was 
given  to  Penn  State  and  housed  on  the  first  or  sec- 
ond floor  of  Old  Main.  In  1929,  serious  deterioration 
of  Old  Main  led  to  its  reconstruction  and  the  stuffed 
lion  was  stored  in  the  basement  of  Watts  Hall,  (East 
Halls)  which  was  then  the  zoology  building. 

About  1938,  the  lion  was  retrieved  and  used  for 
teaching  purposes  by  the  Department  of  Zoology.  It 
found  respite  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  P.F. 
English,  a  professor  and  department  head  of  zoology 
and  entomology. 


Already  looking  h-avel-wom  from  its  tumultuous 
existence,  it  was  spotted  by  Carnegie  Museum  offi- 
cials in  1953,  who  asked  if  the  tawny-colored  mam- 
mal could  be  loaned  to  them  as  part  of  their  "Dead- 
line for  Wildhfe"  exhibit  —  one  of  the  museum's 
earliest  exhibitions  displaying  endangered  species. 

The  exhibit,  which  originally  was  estimated  to  be 
on  display  for  a  year,  was  so  popular  it  remained  at 
the  Carnegie  for  18  years.  The  mountain  lion  also 
remained,  and  when  the  display  was  dismantled,  the 
lion  found  its  way  into  museum  storage. 

For  years,  officials  at  the  Carnegie  Museum 
attempted  to  return  the  mountain  lion  to  Penn  State, 
but  Penn  State  did  not  have  the  facilities  for  proper 
storage  of  the  cat.  After  several  years  passed,  a 
change  in  both  museum  and  University  personnel 
loosened  the  ties  between  Penn  State  and  the 
Carnegie.  In  1993,  Dr.  Yahner  discovered  the  moun- 
tain lion's  existence  after  being  chided  by  colleagues 
of  the  Carnegie  about  when  the  University  planned 
to  take  back  its  mascot. 

Knowing  that  Penn  State  wouldn't  want  to  aban- 
don its  namesake  —  the  Nittany  Lion  —  two  of  Dr. 
Yahner's  graduate  students,  Carolyn  Mahon  and 
Brad  Ross,  volunteered^for  the  trip  to  Pittsburgh  to 
bring  home  the  lost  lion. 

Because  of  its  age  and  timewom  condition,  the 
specimen  must  be  stored  in  an  airtight,  dust-free, 
temperahire-controlled  environment,  that  blocks  or 
filters  ultraviolet  light. 

To  date,  there  is  still  no  permanent  home  for  the 
specimen.  Dr.  Yahner  is  hoping  that  Nittany  Lion 
fans  —  who  call  the  Pennsylvania  mountain  Hon 
their  mascot  —  will  rally  behind  the  lion's  return 
and  help  provide  a  climate-controlled  environment 
for  its  display.  Tentative  plans  are  for  the  mounted 
cat  to  be  displayed  in  Ferguson  Building,  but  Dr. 
Yahner  said  a  more  appropriate  place  for  such  a 
symbolic  relic  might  be  found  elsewhere  on  campus. 
The  wildlife  conservationist  envisions  the  display  as 
an  educational  tool,  as  well  as  a  tourist  attraction. 
The  display  will  not  only  focus  on  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  cat,  but  will  also  address  the  demise  of 
the  Eastern  mountain  lion  in  Pennsylvania. 

From  a  scientific  viewpoint  tliis  mountain  lion, 
ft'/i's  concolor,  is  a  priceless  find.  Taking  swatches  of 
hair  or  skin  from  the  specimen  for  DNA  testing 
could  reveal  differences,  similarities  and  evolution- 
ary changes  among  extinct  mountain  lion  popula- 
tions and  remaining  colonies  in  Florida  or  western 
states.  The  results  could  help  in  the  preservation  and 
management  of  surviving  panther  populations. 

The  Carnegie's  Dr.  Schlitter  said  because  of  the 
animal's  historical  significance,  Penn  State  now  bears 
a  "heavy  responsibility"  in  properly  caring  for  it. 

'The  Carnegie  look  excellent  care  of  this  animal 
and  it  has  managed  to  survive  history  as  the  only 
remaining  mountain  lion  from  Pennsylvania  taken 
in  the  previous  cenhjry,"  Dr.  Yahner  said.  'This  rep- 
resents all  that  we  have  left  and  if  s  a  perfect  year  for 
it  to  return  to  Penn  State." 


Richard  Yatiner,  professor  of  wildlife 


Pfioto:  Steve  Tressler 


Proposals  being  accepted  for  research  funding  competition 


The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education  i 
a  competition  for  funding  for  college  or  campus 
undergraduate  research  participation  programs.  The 
purpose  of  the  funds  is  to  estabUsh  or  improve  pro- 
grams for  undergraduate  research  participation.  Sup- 
port will  be  awarded  in  amounts  between  $2,500  and 
$10,000.  The  requirements  for  the  projects  are  that: 

— undergraduate  students  join  ongoing  faculty 
research  activities  (the  program  is  not  intended  to  ini- 
tiate new  faculty  research  nor  to  support  independent 
research  activities  of  students); 

— academic  credit  be  awarded  to  student  partici- 
pants; 

— students  write  a  formal  paper  about  research 
results; 


— formal  evaluation  of  student  work  and  the 
program  take  place,  and 

— faculty  participants  attend  a  workshop  on 
structuring  and  improving  undergraduate  research. 

Awarded  funds  may  be  used  for  travel  to  fund- 
ing agencies  to  seek  external  support;  an  initial  pro- 
gram of  small  grants  to  student/faculty  teams;  costs 
of  an  undergraduate  research  symposium  or  fair;  or 
other  expenditures  that  would  enhance  the  climate 
for,  and  numbers  of,  students  participating  in  under- 
graduate research.  Funding  is  not  available  for  fac- 
ulty salary  or  stipends.  Among  the  selection  criteria 
are  the  number  of  students  to  be  involved;  avail- 
ability of  matching  funds  from  department,  college, 
campus,  or  external  sources;  demonstrated  benefits 


to  students;  feasibility  of  the  project  becoming  self- 
sustaining  in  future  years.  A  college  or  campus  is 
limited  to  ONE  program  submission  which  may 
involve  a  single  discipline  or  multiple  areas. 

The  submission  of  proposals  from  colleges  and 
campuses  should  be  sent  to  James  Rambeau,  asso- 
ciate dean.  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education,  417 
Old  Main,  via  the  campus  director  of  academic 
affairs  or  the  college  associate  dean,  no  later  than 
Thursday,  Dec.  22.  If  you  need  a  proposal  form,  con- 
tact Brenda  Ross  at  863-1864.  The  Committee  for 
Undergraduate  Research  will  serve  as  a  screening 
committee  to  recommend  projects  for  the  funding. 


December  1, 1994 


JOHN  V.  COONEY 

SERVING  A  DIVERSE 
COMMUNITY 


"irS  MY  ROLE  TO  MAKE  PENN  STATE'S  PRESENCE  FELT 
IN  THE  ALLENTOWN  AREA." 


John  V-  Cooneij,  AUciitoum  CEO.  has  a  51-xjear  associntion  zoith  the  campus. 


WHEN  THE  TELEPHONE  RINGS  — 
AND  FT  OFTEN  DOES  —  WTTH  A 
REQUEST  FOR  ALLENTOWN  CEO  JOHN 
V.  COONEY  TO  TAKE  ON  STILL  A>:OTHER 
LEADERSHIP  POSITION  IN  A  LEHIGH  VAL- 
LFl-  ORGANIZATION,  THE  CALLER  CAN  BE 
PRETTY  SURE  OF  AN  ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr.  Cooney  believes  that  a  com- 
mitment to  community  service  activi- 
ties is  a  major  part  of  his  job  as  Penn 
State's  representative  in  a  very  com- 
petitive setting. 

"If  s  my  role  to  make  Penn 
State's  presence  felt  in  the  Allentou-n 
area,"  he  says.  "Students  have  access 
to  a  total  of  ten  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  this  region,  so  if  our 
campus  is  to  operate  successfully,  we 
have  to  reach  out  to  the  community, 
find  out  what  its  needs  are,  and  then 
fine  tune  programs  to  fit  them. 

"It's  a  bonus  that  1  also  happen 
personally  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  vol- 
unteer service." 

The  Lehigh  Valley  region  was  a 
developing  industrial  area  with  tex- 
tile plants  and  steel  mills  when  in 
1912  Penn  State  responded  to  an 
invitation  from  business  leaders  and 
began  offering  courses  in  what  was 
then  called  engineering  extei\sion. 
Matching  its  programs  to  the  contin- 
uing industrial  growth,  the  Allen- 
town  Campus  by  the  1950s  had 
become  a  pilot  site  for  a  set  of  engi- 
neering-related associate  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Allentown  is  unique  among  the 
CES  campuses  in  that  its  present  mis- 


sion was  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

"By  the  seventies,  we  had  grown 
substantially,"  Mr.  Cooney  recalls, 
looking  back  on  his  31-year  associa- 
tion with  the  campus.  "Complaints 
began  to  be  heard  from  some  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  Valley,  so  the 
University  appointed  a  task  force  to 
study  our  future  role. 

"In  1973  this  group  determined 
that  the  campus  should  keep  on  pro- 
viding continuing  adult  education 
programs  while  developing  its  feeder 
function  for  freshman-sophornore 
baccalaureate  education. 

"Our  associate  degree  programs 
were  discontinued  and  added  to  the 
portfolios  of  two  recently  established 
community  colleges,  and  we  agreed 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  other 
post-secondary  institutions  in  the 
region.  The  state  then  signed  off  on 
the  plan." 

The  campus  had  already 
received  $1.4  million  from  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  and  now, 
with  its  mission  defined,  a  building 
could  be  designed  to  fit  the  new  role. 
"We  had  two  important  criteria," 
Mr.  Cooney  notes.  "First,  we  wanted 
a  building  that  would  provide  us 
with  the  utmost  flexibility,  and  sec- 
ond we  wanted  it  to  be  learner-cen- 
tered." 

The  resulting  one-story  structure 
is  250- feet-long.  A  conference  room 
area  that  holds  250  people  also 
divides  into  six  smaller  rooms.  Even 
the  furniture  is  flexible.  Tables  can 
be  moved  about  by  a  single  person 


and  the  room  redesigned  into  any 
configuration  in  just  15  minutes. 

The  heart  of  the  building  is  its 
library-learning  resource  center,  and 
Mr.  Cooney  points  out  that  it  was 
deliberately  planned  so  that  students 
would  walk  through  the  heart  of  the 
library  to  get  to  class  or  visit  a  facul- 
ty office. 

"We  have  tried  to  surround  stu- 
dents with  all  the  things  they  need  to 
learn,"  Mr.  Cooney  says.  "Books, 
computers,  tape  machines  —  what- 
ever they  want  is  right  here  in  the 
library." 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  accommodate  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogy labs  in  limited  building  space, 
Mr.  Cooney  found  that  inter-campus 
cooperation  is  a  two-way  street. 
Nearby  Cedar  Crest  College  was  able 
to  supply  faculty,  space  and  materi- 
als for  introductory  biology  courses, 
and  Lehigh  County  Community  Col- 
lege offered  an  empty  chemistry  lab. 
Now,  with  recent  developments 
in  the  teaching  of  microscale  chem- 
istry, Allentown  has  been  able  to 
move  Chem  14  and  15  back  into  its 
own  classrooms  and  hopes  by  next 
year  to  develop  similar  teaching 
techniques  for  biology. 

One  of  AUentown's  more  unusu- 
al uses  of  community  facilities  is  an 
association  with  the  local  velodrome. 
This  is  used  by  the  campus  cycling 
team  which  has  won  a  national  colle- 
giate championship  competing 
against  four-year  schools,  and  stu- 
dents enroll  from  around  the  country 
to  ride  for  Allentown. 

Allentown's  enrollment  was  lim- 
ited to  500  undergraduates  by  the 
Master  Plan,  but  the  campus  also 
reaches  some  3,000  persons  annually 
through  Continuing  Education.  Mr. 
Cooney  believes  that  pre-college  age 
youth  programs  at  present  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  growth. 


"Helping  at-risk  youths  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  area  is  one  of  the  com- 
munity's most  important  needs,"  Mr. 
Cooney  says.  "We  have  a  rapidly 
growing  Hispanic  population  here, 
so  to  help  promote  better  intercultur- 
al  understanding,  we  have  formed 
partnerships  with  three  universities 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

"In  the  near  future,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  offer  Puerto  Rican  teachers 
graduate  credits  through  our  own 
Lehigh  Valley  Writing  Project.  In 
addition  to  teacher  preparation,  this 
program  helps  children  in  Grades  5- 
10  and  adults  develop  writing  skills. 
"We  have  enrichment  programs 
that  stress  career  education  for  chil- 
dren in  Grades  2-5,"  Mr.  Cooney 
continues,  "as  well  as  academic  pro- 
grams focusing  on  writing  and  math 
enhancement  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  programs  run  year 
round,  and  of  the  nine  graduates  in 
the  first  secondary  school  class  we 
worked  with,  seven  are  enrolling  at 
Allentown  this  fall." 

Mr.  Cooney  earned  his  own 
undergraduate  degree  at  Philadel- 
phia's St.  Joseph's  University,  major- 
ing in  physics,  and  then  came  to 
Penn  State  for  his  M.S.  in  engineering 
science.  He  has  served  as  Allen- 
town's  CEO  since  1974. 

"I'd  say  the  first  two-thirds  of 
my  tenure  were  largely  internally- 
focused,"  he  reflects.  'The  last  third 
has  been  almost  the  opposite.  With 
an  experienced  team  in  place,  I  have 
been  able  to  spend  my  time  working 
to  maintain  and  expand  our  place  in 
the  community." 

Mr.  Cooney  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
have  six  children,  and  all  of  them 
have  attended  Penn  State.  When  her 
youngest  was  in  high  school,  Mrs. 
Cooney  realized  a  lifelong  ambition. 
Returning  to  school,  she  earned  her 
certification  as  a  registered  nurse  and 
now  works  at  a  Lehigh  Valley  hospi- 
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Entries  for  Graduate  Research  Exhibit  at 
University  Park  due  before  Feb.  1 


Entry  forms  for  the  Tenth  Annual  Graduate  Research 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  March  17-18,  1995,  in  the  Hetzel 
Union  Building  at  University  Park,  are  now  available  iii 
department  offices  or  through  the  associate  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  in  114  Kern. 

Entry  forms  may  be  submitted  between  Jan.  3  and 
Feb.  1.  Since  a  maximum  of  250  exhibits  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  HUB,  if  more  than  250  are  entered,  they 
may  be  accepted  on  a  first-  come,  first-served  basis,  with 
a  quota  allotted  to  each  college  or  research  unit. 

The  Graduate  Research  Exhibifion,  sponsored  by  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Graduate  Council,  is  open  to 
all  University  graduate  students.  To  enter,  students  do 
not  need  to  have  finished  the  research  for  their  master's 


degree  or  doctorate.  Any  sound,  scholarly  research  or 
creative  activity  can  be  entered,  as  long  as  a  well- 
defined  part  of  the  project  is  complete. 

Each  exhibit  will  be  judged  by  three  judges  (two 
general  judges  and  one  specialist  in  the  student's  or  a 
related  discipline),  who  will  score  it  on  three  criteria: 
content  (60%),  display  (30%),  and  oral  presentation 
(10%).  Cash  awards,  totaling  $10,000,  will  be  divided 
among  the  winners  in  five  categories:  Arts  and  Human- 
ifies.  Engineering,  Life  and  Health  Sciences,  Physical 
Sciences,  and  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

Graduate  faculty  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
judges  should  nofify  their  department  chairs  by  Jan.  3. 


Obituaries 


H.  Beecher  Channbury,  assistant  dean  emeritus  for  plan- 
ning and  development  in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences  and  professor  emeritus  of  mineral  engineering, 
died  Nov.  9.  He  was  80. 

A  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College  in  1936  with  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  chemistry,  physics  and  math- 
ematics, he  received  a  master's  degree  in  chemistry  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1937  and  a  Ph.D.  in  fuel 
technology  from  Penn  State  in  1942,  He  also  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Science  degree  from  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege in  1970  and  was  presented  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
ni Award  by  the  college  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Charmbury  was  assistant  dean  in  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  from  1971  until  his  retirement 
in  1973.  Prior  to  that  he  was  Secretary  of  Mines  and  Min- 
eral Industries  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1963  to  1971.  He  also  was  professor  of  engineering 
since  1973. 

Since  his  retirement.  Dr..  Charmbury  served  as  a  con- 
sultant for  more  than  30  different  organizations  in  coal  and 
ore  mining  industries,  research  and  academic  institutions 
and  government  organizations. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  H.  Beech- 
er Charmbury  Scholarship  Fund,  17  Old  Main,  Universi- 
ty Park,  PA  16802. 

George  A.  Borden,  former  speech  communicatioris  pro- 
fessor, died  Nov.  13  at  the  age  of  62. 

He  received  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Denver  and  a  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Borden  was  a  faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Speech  Communications  at  Penn  State  from  1964  to 
1975  and  at  the  University  of  Delaware  from  1975  to  1988. 
He  was  a  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nications at  West  Chester  University  from  1991  to  1993. 

S.  Lewis  Land,  professor  emeritus  of  industrial  education, 
died  Nov.  5  at  the  age  of  96. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Peabody  College  in  1922,  a  master's  of  science  degree  from 


the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1925  and  a  Ph.D.  from  New 
York  University  in  1931. 

He  was  a  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Education  from  1944  until  his  retirement  in 
1963.  He  also  was  director  of  Vocational  Teacher  Educa- 
tion from  1946  until  his  retirement. 

Widely  recognized  as  an  international  consultant  in 
vocational  education,  he  served  as  adviser  to  educational 
authorities  in  many  foreign  countries.  Following  his 
retirement,  he  worked  at  Ohio  State  University  in  India  to 
establish  four  teachers  colleges.  His  last  foreign  assign- 
ment was  in  1967-70  in  Lebanon,  where  he  served  as 
adviser  to  the  Lebanese  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Land  was  a  charter  member  and  first  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Guidance  Association;  a  life  member  and 
past  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Teacher  Trainers;  a  life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Voca- 
tional School  Administrators,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Society  for  International  Development. 

Lamar  C.  Reichert,  maintenance  worker,  Penn  State 
Schuylkill  Campus;  from  Sept.  1 ,  1954,  until  his  retirement 
Sept.  15, 1984;  died  Oct.  6  at  the  age  of  75. 

George  H.  Watrous  Jr.,  professor  emeritus  of  food  science 
and  industry,  died  Oct.  3  at  the  age  of  77. 

He  attended  Elmira  Free  Academy  and  Alfred  Agri- 
cultural School  and  earned  bachelor's,  master's  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Penn  State. 

He  joined  the  University  faculty  Sept.  1,  1994,  and 
retired  Oct.  1, 1977.  He  managed  the  University  Cream- 
ery from  1 955  to  1 966  and  was  in  charge  of  quaUty  control 
for  all  products  manufactured  at  the  Creamery. 

Dr.  Watrous  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity, 
Sigma  Xi  The  Scientific  Research  Society,  and  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta.  He  was  a  Hfe  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  Laboratories  Directors  Association,  the  American 
Dairy  Association  and  the  International  Association  of 
Milk  and  Food  Sanitarians. 


Alumni  Association  recruits  more  than  20,000  to  reacli  its  goal 


Eight  months  ahead  of  schedule,  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association  has  reached  its  125th  anniversary  member- 
ship goal  of  125,000  members. 

The  Pride  of  Lions  Membership  Drive  was  launched 
in  January  1992  with  a  goal  of  120,000  members,  a  target 
increase  of  more  than  14,500  over  its  1991  official  mem- 
bership of  105,457; 

"During  the  first  year  of  the  drive,  we  recruited  4^29 
members,"  Peter  B.  Weiler,  association  executive  direc- 
tor, said.  "Since  we  were  so  successful,  we  increased  the 
membership  goal  to  125,000  to  coincide  with  the  cele- 
bration of  our  125th  year."  As  of  November,  the  actual 
count  was  125,834  and  is  likely  to  go  higher  before  the 
June  3D  membership  drive  deadline. 

In  less  than  four  years,  membership  increased  by 


more  than  20,000  members  partly  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  new  programs  and  services.  Among  them 
are  the  Parents  and  Family  Society,  the  Student  Mem- 
bership Program,  special  programs  and  publications 
and  expanded  benefits  in  career  planning  and  health 
and  Ufe  insurance.  Today,  the  association  has  more  than 
130  Penn  State  chapters  across  the  country  and  180 
worldwide. 

"Membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  allows 
alumni  and  friends  to  stay  connected  to  the  University 
and  to  others  who  also  support  Penn  State,"  Mr.  Weiler 
said. 

For  more  information  about  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association,  write  to  105  Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA 
16802,  or  call  (814)  865-6516. 


Faculty  Research 
Fellowships 
announced 

The  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies  has  awarded  the  following  Facul- 
ty Research  Fellowships  for  January  to 
June  1995; 

Micaela  Amato,  School  of  Visual  Arts, 
"Architectonic  Metaphors  for  Cultural 
and  Physical  Healing;"  Kevin  Berland, 
English  (Shenango  Campus),  to  do 
research  for  a  book,  "Misunderstanding 
Socrates;"  Patrick  Cheney,  English,  to  do 
research  for  a  book  on  the  "bterary  career^' 
of  16th-century  English  poet,  playwright, 
and  translator  Christopher  Marlowe; 
Sharon  Dale,  Division  of  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  (Behrend  College),  to  do 
research  on  the  Area  di  Sant'Agostino  in 
Pavia  at  the  church  of  San  Pieh-o  in  Ciel 
d'Oro;  Arisloula  Georgiadou,  Classics,  to 
do  research  to  complete  an  authoritative 
edition  of  Lucian's  True  Histories; 

-Charles  Gibbons,  School  of  Visual 
Arts  (New  Kensington  Campus),  painting 
and  experiencing  relationship  of  art  and 
communication  in  Cusco  and  Machu  Pic- 
chu,  Peru;  Steven  Heine,  Religious  Stud- 
ies Program,  to  study  the  relationship 
between  folklore  themes  and  "high"  mys- 
tical religion  in  Japanese  culture,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  famous  "fox  Koan;" 
Jeanne  Krochalis,  English  (New  Kensing- 
ton Campus),  to  do  research  on  Numberg 
physician  and  scholar  Hieronymus 
Munzer;  James  Lyon,  School  of  Music,  to 
present  a  recital  at  Weill  Recital  Hall  at 
Carnegie  Hall;  Daniel  Pfaff,  School  of 
Communications,  to  do  research  for  a 
biography  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  HI  (1913- 
1993); 

Michael  RUey,  English  (Berks  Cam- 
pus), creative  writing  in  Ireland;  Naomi 
Seidman,  Comparative  Literature,  to  do 
research  for  a  book,  "From  Sendel  the 
Woman  to  Yentl  the  Yeshiva  Boy;"  Timo- 
thy Shafer,  School  of  Music,  to  present  a 
recital  at  Weill  Recital  Hall  at  Carnegie 
Hall;  Markus  Winkler,  German,  to  do 
research  leading  to  the  edition  of  De  la 
Religion  part  one,  of  OEuvres  completes 
de  Benjamin  Constant. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Thank  you  for  your  excellent  article  (Nov. 
3)  on  the  1995  senior  class  gift  to  develop 
Foundry  Park.  Your  accompanying  discus- 
sion of  the  former  Penn  State  Foundry  Lab 
site  as  the  location  of  significant  foundry 
research  in  the  1970s  and  '80s  needs  clarifi- 
cation. A  vital  foundry  research  program 
continues  in  the  new  Foundry  Lab  with  the 
strong  support  of  industry.  Currently  more 
than  60  foundries  in  Pennsylvania  and 
across  the  U.S.  are  participating  in  multi- 
disciplinary  foundry  research  at  Penn  State. 
Penn  State  has  trained  and  continues  to 
train  more  engineers  for  the  foundry  indus- 
try than  any  other  university.  Foundry 
Park  is  a  wonderful  tribute  not  only  to  a 
past  era,  but  also  to  a  vital  continuing  suc- 
cess story. 


Robert  C  Voigt 
associate  professor  of 
industrial  engineering 


Intercom 
December  1, 1994 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Pittsburgh  architects  show  preliminary 
plans  for  new  Paterno  Library  addition 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  sketch/preliminary 
plans  for  the  Paterno  Library  construction  at  Pattee 
Library,  which  includes  a  new  main  entrance  to  the  entire 
library  complex  and  a  five-story  addition  to  East  Pattee. 

The  sketch/preliminary  plans,  by  architects  Celli- 
Flynn  and  Associates  of  Pittsburgh,  were  presented  at  the 
board's  meeting  Nov.  18  for  its  approval.  The  project 
involves  the  first  major  addition  to  Pattee  Library  since 
1972.  The  name  Paterno  Library  will  apply  to  the  addi- 
tion and  to  the  adjacent  East  Pattee  wing,  which  will 
undergo  extensive  renovations. 

As  part  of  the  project,  the  existing  narrow  link 
between  the  central  and  east  portions  of  the  library  will 
be  replaced  by  a  new  main  entrance  connector.  The  con- 
nector will  pro\'ide  ground-floor  entrances  from  both  the 
Mall  and  Curtin  Road  sides  and  serve  as  a  pedestrian 
throughway  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  main  entrance  also  will  include  a  three-story  atri- 
um lobby  with  stairs  and  an  elevator  leading  to  the  floor 
above,  where  a  new  main  desk  will  be  located. 

Behind  the  main  desk,  the  first  floor  portion  of  the 
Paterno  Library  will  include  offices  and  work  rooms  for 
staff,  the  cataloging  and  acquisitions  department,  and  the 
loading  dock  and  receiving  room.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  Special  Collections 
Library  that  includes  the  Rare  Books  Room,  the  Univer- 
sity Archives/Penn  State  Room,  a  Historical  Collections 


and  Labor  Archives  area,  reading  rooms,  and  exhibit 

■  On  the  second  floor,  the  Paterno  Library  will  house 
the  Social  Sciences  Library,  group  study  and  seminar 
rooms,  reading  areas,  and  staff  offices.  The  connector  to 
Central  Pattee  at  this  level  will  include  space  for  micro- 
forms. 

The  third  floor  will  house  the  Business  Library  and 
part  of  the  Social  Science  CoUecHon  while  the  fourth  floor 
will  house  the  Life  Science  Library.  The  fifth  floor 
includes  the  Education  Library,  Interlibrary  Loan  Divi- 
sion, and  the  libraries'  administrative  offices  with  the 
dean's  suite. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors, 
an  exterior  wall  wall  be  set  back  one  bay  from  that  of  the 
second  floor  to  allow  for  future  construcHon  of  addifion- 
al  library  area. 

At  its  July  meeting,  Trustees  approved  the  name 
Patemo  Library  to  honor  Head  Football  Coach  Joe  Pater- 
no and  his  wife  Sue.  The  couple  led  a  successful 
18-month  campaign  that  raised  S13.75  million  in  private 
gifts,  including  their  own  contribution  of  $250,000,  to 
help  build  the  addition. 

The  private  gifts  will  be  combined  with  a  $14.8  mil- 
lion state  appropriafion  to  fund  the  $19.8  million  project. 
ConstrucHon  is  slated  to  begin  in  1995  and  is  expected  to 
take  18-24  months. 


Ttie  proposed  Paterno  Library, 


the  University  Park  Campus, 


Graduates 

continued  from  page  1 

chart  of  1991  unemployment  rates  relative  to  the  years  of 
school  completed .  People  with  five  years  or  more  of  college 
experienced  a  very  low  jobless  rate  of  2.37  percent,  com- 
pared with  5.82  percent  for  high  school  graduates  and  4.74 
percent  for  people  with  up  to  three  years  of  college. 

At  Penn  State,  a  committee  is  working  toward  imple- 
menting the  goals  and  recommendations  in  an  earlier  report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Graduate  Education.  For  example,  the 
members  are  reviewing  processes  related  to  graduation  edu- 
cation and  developing  success-oriented  strategies,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shirley. 

"We  also  hope  to  double  our  minority  graduate  repre- 
sentation over  the  next  10  years,"  he  said.  "While  the 
debates  continue  on  the  need  for  more  graduate  education 


nationally,  undergraduate  students,  who  are  the  strongest 
stakeholders  in  the  process,  are  expressing  their  vision  of 
the  future  workplace." 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation together  with  UCLA,  65  percent  of  220,757  freshmen 
in  427  colleges  and  universities  said  they  planned  to  go  on 
to  graduate  school,  a  higher  percentage  than  ever  before, 

"Those  states  and  communities  that  support  their  t>est 
resource  —  students  of  all  ages  —  will  prosper  in  the 
upcoming  global  society,"  Dr.  Shirley  said.  "And  Penn  State 
is  enhancing  its  role  as  an  international  university.  It  is 
becoming  a  major  center  for  graduate  education,  recognized 
both  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world." 


Trustees  hear 
report  on  financial 
status  of  University 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  received  a 
report  on  the  University's  1993-1994 
audited  financial  statements. 

"Total  assets  of  the  University  as  of 

Expenditures  for  instruction 
were  $345  miliion  in  1993-94, 
compared  to  $167  miiiion  just 
10  years  ago. 


June  30,  1994,  were  $3.2  billion  before 
depreciation,"  Kenneth  S.  Babe,  corpo- 
rate controller,  said. 

Revenue  received  by  the  University,  in 
1993-1994  was  $1.4  billion.  This  is  a  114 
percent  increase  over  the  $655  miUion 
received  10  years  ago  in  1983-1984. 

Expenditures  for  instruction  were  $345 
million  in  1993-1994,  In  comparison,  $167 
million  was  spent  for  instruction  in  1983- 
1984. 

The  annual  independent  audit  was 
performed  by  Deloitte  &  Touche.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Babe  said,  the  University's  own 
internal  auditing  staff  prepared  separate 
reports  for  the  1993-1994  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Babe  also  reported  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  received  the  state  auditor  gen- 
eral's report  on  the  state  appropriation  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1993.  As  has  been 
the  case  for  the  past  several  years,  no  for- 
mal findings  relating  to  the  University 
were  made. 


Changes  made  to 
graduate  education 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  reviewed  sev- 
eral changes  in  graduate  education, 
including  the  creation  of  a  new  master  of 
music  degree  in  voice  performance  and 
pedagogy  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture.  The  degree  will  stress  the 
physiology,  teaching  skills  and  literature 
of  voice  research  to  better  prepare  stu- 
dents to  become  well-rounded  artists  and 
teachers. 

Requirements  for  a  doctoral  degree  in 
political  science  in  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  have  been  changed  to  update  the 
program  and  improve  student  competi- 
tiveness in  that  field.  The  changes  are 
designed  to  introduce  a  sequential  learn- 
ing process,  proceeding  from  core  meth- 
ods seminars  to  subfield  survey  senunars 
to  research  seminars. 

Requirements  also  have  been  changed 
for  the  master  of  education  degree  in 
training  and  development  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg.  Curriculum  changes  in  this 
degree  program  will  help  prospective 
instructors,  evaluators,  instructional  writ- 
ers, facilitators,  program  designers  and 
researchers. 


Intercom     f 
December  1, 1994      ' 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Trustees  approve  plans  for  three  campuses 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  sketch/prelii 
inary  plans  for  new  facihties  at  the  Altoona  and  Uni- 
versity Park  campuses  and  revised  plans  for  parking 
improvements  at  the  Ogontz  Campus. 

At  the  Altoona  Campus,  a  two-story  addition  is 
planned  for  the  existing  Holtzinger  Engineering 
Building  to  house  labs,  faculty  offices,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  new  Electro-Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Technology  program,  and  two  general  class- 
rooms. Designed  by  Hayes  Large  Architects  of 
Altoona,  the  1 5,000-square-f oot  structure  will  have 
a  direct  connection  and  share  an  elevator  with  the 
existing  building.  The  Holtzinger  Engineering 
Building  addition  is  an  Operation  Jump  Start  pro- 
ject. 

At  University  Park,  a  two-level  addition  is 
planned  for  the  existing  Animal  Diagnostic  Labora- 
tory. The  4,000-square-foot  structure  is  designed  by 
the  University's  Office  of  Physical  Plant  for  a  total 
project  budget  of  $2.1  million. 

At  the  Ogontz  Campus,  $1.6  million  of  improve- 
ments and  expansions  will  be  made  to  various  park- 
ing areas  for  an  addition  of  242  permanent  spaces. 
Architect  for  the  parking  area  work  is  the  Universi- 
ty's Office  of  Physical  Plant. 

Trustees  also  approved  new  names  for  facilities 
at  four  locations. 

The  library  building  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Campus 
was  renamed  the  Nesbitt  Library  in  honor  of  bene- 
factors Abram  and  Carol  Nesbitt  of  Lake  Catalpa 
Tree  Farm  in  Dallas.  The  Nesbitts  most  recently 
gave  $1.3  million  to  support  campus  programs  in 
surveying  engineering,  biomedical  equipment  tech- 
nology, and  the  library.  The  couple's  other  philan- 
thropy has  included  a  gift  in  1988  that  established  a 
laboratory  in  the  Center  for  Technology  building  at 


Arctiitecfs  drawing  of  the  addition  to  ttis  Holtzinger  Engineering  Building  on  the  Penn  Stale  Altoona  Campus 


the  Wilkes-Barre  Campus.  Abram  Nesbitt  has 
served  on  the  campus  advisory  board  for  nearly  30 
years. 

Trustees  were  formally  notified  that  President 
Thomas  has  approved  naming  the  auditorium  in 
Olmsted  Building  at  Penn  State  Harrisborg,  the  John 
Crain  Kunkel  Foundation  Auditorium  in  honor  of 
contributions  by  the  foundation. 

The  President  also  approved  naming  Room  104 


of  the  Mateer  Building  at  University  Park  Campus 
the  Lee  Office  in  honor  of  a  pledge  to  the  building's 
construction  fund  by  W.  S.  Lee  and  Sons  of  Altoona, 
and  the  naming  of  the  computer  laboratory  in 
IVIateer  Building  the  Nicholson  Information  Tech- 
nology Center  in  honor  of  a  pledge  by  MICROS  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  Bethesda,  Md.,  in  memory  of  Thomas  N. 
Nicholson  IV. 


Student  Affairs  office  fostering  community-minded  students 


What  goes  on  outside  of  class  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  success  or  failure  for  many  college  stu- 
dents faced  with  changing  interests,  unfamiUar  cul- 
tural expectations  and  often  conflicting  lifestyles  — 
especially  at  large  public  universities  with  students 
from  many  cultures  and  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds. 

Creating  a  campus  community  that  encourages 
justice,  openness,  discipline  and  service  to  others  can 
be  the  critical  factor  for  a  successful  college  career, 
and  it  is  the  primary  goal  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  the  Board  of  Trustees  learned  at  its  meeting. 
The  board  also  learned  how  Penn  State  is  becoming 
a  leader  in  the  student  community  service  move- 
ment from  two  of  the  more  than  9,700  University 
Park  students  who  did  volunteer  service  last  year. 

"The  concept  of  campus  community  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  University's  values  and  its  expectations 
for  citizenship,  William  Asbury,  vice  president  for 
student  affairs,  said.  "Our  vision  is  to  build  a  con- 
stantly improving  partnership  of  students,  faculty 
and  staff  dedicated  to  instilling  citizenship  values 
and  academic  competence  in  multicultural,  multi- 
campus  locations. 

"We  find  that  students  who  participate  in  out-of- 
class  activities  —  such  as  volunteering  off-campus, 
holding  leadership  positions  in  campus  organiza- 
tions, participating  in  leadership  seminars  and  being 
a  peer  teacher  —  practice  what  they  learn  in  class- 
room and  laboratory  and  enrich  the  quality  of  their 
college  experience  by  doing  so.  In  fact,  our  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  belief  that  students'  acade- 
mic, career  and  personal  development  grow  in  direct 
relationship  to  their  participation  in  the  communi- 
ty." 

As  an  advocate  for  student  needs  and  interests, 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  provides  programs  that 


affect  all  aspects  of  student  life.  Among  them  are 
the  Centers  for  Community  Education  established 
last  year  as  a  collaborative  initiative;  the  Center  for 
Ethics  and  ReUgious  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Poole;  the  Center  for  Women  Students 


"Our  programs  are  based  on  the 
belief  that  students'  academic, 
career  and  personai  development 
grow  in  direct  relationship  to  their 
participation  in  the  community. " 

William  Asbury 
vice  president  for  student  affairs 


under  the  direction  of  Sabrina  Chapman,  and  the 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center,  where  Larry  Young  is 
the  director.  These  three  centers  in  particular  are 
based  on  the  principles  of  supporting  members  and 
service  to  others. 

Other  programs  under  the  wing  of  Student 
Affairs  are  Campus  Student  Affairs;  Career  Devel- 
opment and  Placement  Services;  the  Center  for 
Adult  Learner  Services;  Judicial  Affairs;  Residence 
Life;  Student  Unions;  CounseHng  and  Psychological 
Services,  and  University  Health  Services. 

"The  Student  Life  Office,  which  is  also  part  of 
our  organization,  focuses  on  teaching  leadership 
skills  and  helping  students  become  volunteers  in  the 
off-campus  community.  Last  year  the  office  helped 
establish  the  AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and 


is  supported  in  part  by  a  $500,000  gift  from  AT&T," 
Mr.  Asbury  said.  "The  center  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  institutions  in  developing  student  leader- 
ship and  citizenship  skills." 

After  taking  a  counselor  education  course  in 
"Managing  Student  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tions" designed  and  taught  by  AT&T  Center  staff, 
Howard  Pope,  who  talked  to  the  Board  about  his 
experiences,  took  a  year  out  of  school  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Service  Corps,  an 
AmeriCorps  model  program.  He  was  posted  back  to 
Penn  Stale  to  work  on  the  development  of  volunteer 
programs  and  services  and  to  be  an  adviser  to  the 
Alternative  Spring  Break  Program. 

"As  1  look  back,  I  realize  that  I  have  developed 
from  thinking  about  community  service  as  'those 
guys  in  orange  vests  picking  up  trash  along  the  high- 
way' to  making  service  a  lifetime  commitment  — 
without  the  AT&T  Center,  I  never  would  have 
reached  this  point,"  he  said. 

Kathy  Whipple,  who  also  spoke  to  the  board, 
was  a  Student  Affairs  executive  intern  working  on 
residence  life  issues  as  an  undergraduate  and  now  is 
a  graduate  student  preparing  to  become  a  profes- 
sional in  student  affairs.  She  now  works  in  the  cen- 
ter. 

"The  AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership  has 
opportunities  that  did  not  exist  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate,"  she  said.  "The  eight-week  Emerg- 
ing Leaders  program  helps  students  develop  leader- 
ship potential  and  connects  them  with  ways  to  get 
involved  at  Penn  Slate,  while  the  Introduction  to  the 
Real  World  program  helps  graduating  student  lead- 
ers network  with  Penn  State  alumni  and  local  cor- 
porate profei 


Mercom 
December  1, 1994 


Title  change  brings  searcli  for  dean  of  Graduate  School 


At  its  Nov.  18  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  the  change  in  title  of  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to 
senior  vice  president  for  research  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. President  Thomas  has  approved  the  title 
change  for  the  associate  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
to  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Barbara  Shannon, 
the  current  associate  dean,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  dean  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, effective  Jan.  1,  1995. 

An  internal  search  will  be  conducted  to  fill  the 
position  of  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  A  search 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  identify  candidates. 


Gregory  Geoffrey,  dean  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence, will  chair  the  committee. 

Other  committee  members  are  Eric  Bairon,  pro- 
fessor of  geosciences  and  chair,  graduate  fellowships 
and  awards  committee  of  the  Graduate  Council; 
James  Beierlein,  professor  of  agricultural  economics 
and  chair,  committee  on  student  and  faculty  affairs  of 
the  Graduate  Council;  Moses  Chan,  Evan  Pugh  Pro- 
fessor of  physics;  Lynne  Feagans,  professor  of  human 
development;  Raymond  Hettche,  director  of  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory; 

Catherine  Lyons,  director  of  minority  graduate 
opportunities;  Sean  O'Keefe,  special  assistant  to  the 


senior  vice  president  for  research  and  graduate  edu- 
cation and  professor  of  business  administration; 
Lynda  Phillips-Madson,  director  of  academic  affairs 
at  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  and  Jennifer  SHckney, 
president  of  the  Graduate  Student  Association. 

The  search  committee  will  begin  to  review  appli- 
cations in  mid-December  and  continue  to  receive 
them  until  a  candidate  is  selected.  Nominations  and 
letters  of  application  accompanied  by  curriculum 
vitae  and  other  supporting  material  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Gregory  L.  Geoffroy,  chair.  Graduate  School 
Dean  Search  Committee,  Room  207  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park. 


News  in  Brief 


Palmer  award  nominations 

Nominations  for  the  Howard  B. 
Palmer  Faculty  Mentoring  Award  are 
due  in  308  Kern  Building  at  Universi- 
ty Park  by  Friday,  Jan.  20. 

The  award  honors  and  recognizes 
outstanding  achievement  by  a  faculty 
member  who  effectively  guides  and 
nurtures  the  collegial  and  profession- 
al development  of  junior  faculty.  Dr. 
Palmer  was  senior  associate  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  from  1985  until 
his  retirement  in  1991. 

Nomination  forms  are  available 
upon  request  from  308  Kern  Building, 
telephone  863-1663. 

Penn  State  Golf 

The  Penn  State  Golf  Shop  is  offering 
holiday  sales  on  name  brand  golf 
apparel  and  equipment  for  the  golfer 
in  the  family. 

Gift  certificates  are  available  for 
merchandise;  a  gift  wrapping  service 
is  offered,  and  mail  orders  are  accept- 
ed. 

Golf  Shop  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  seven  days  a  week  through 
Thursday,  Dec.  22. 

"Project  Lead  Coffins" 

"Project  Lead  Coffins:  The  Search  for 
Maryland's  Founders"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  presentation  by  Mark  Moore, 
project  technical  director.  Project  Lead 
Coffins,  at  noon  Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  in 
107  Carpenter  Building  at  University 
Park. 

Dr.  Moore,  who  is  reactor  facility 
director  at  the  Armed  Forces  Radiobi- 


ology  Research  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
lives  near  historic  St.  Mary's  City,  the 
site  of  an  historic  preservation  project 
where  three  lead-lined  coffins  were  dis- 
covered. 

The  presentation  will  consist  of  a 
general  historical  perspective,  charac- 
terization of  the  Great  Brick  Chapel  and 
lead  coffins  found  in  the  ruins.  He  will 
discuss  the  excavations  of  the  church- 
yard and  coffins  and  attempts  to  iden- 
tify the  human  remains  and  learn  about 
health,  disease  and  diet  in  the  early 
Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

Penn  State's  Radiation  Science  and 
Engineering  Center,  which  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  project,  and 
the  Anthropology  Department  are 
sponsoring  the  presentation. 

Christmas  TVee  Sale 

The  student  organizations  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources  announce 
their  annual  Christmas  Tree  Sale.  The 
trees  are  Scotch  Pine  ranging  from  4  to 
7  feet.  The  cost  b  $20  per  tree. 

To  order  a  tree  for  your  depart- 
ment or  individually,  please  send  a 
memo,  or  e-mail  kmsl39@psu.edu, 
with  the  size(s}  and  quantity  to  the 
Forest  Society,  111b  Ferguson  Build- 
ing. Thetrees  will  be  delivered  Dec.  2. 
Departments  may  pay  with  a  SRC, 
and  receipts  will  be  given  upon  deliv- 
ery. 

Research  subjects  sought 

Diabetes?    Hypertension?  High  Cho- 


lesterol? Having  trouble  following  diet 
recommendations  for  these  conditions? 
We  are  testing  a  new  Hne  of  foods  that 
taste  great,  provide  all  recommended 
allowances  for  nutrients,  but  are  low  in 
sugar,  salt,  and  cholesterol.  You  may 
qualify  if  you  have  one  or  more  of  the 
above  problems  and  meet  all  of  these 
criteria: 

Age  25  to  70  years;  live  within  dri- 
ving distance  of  the  University  Park 
Campus;  in  town  for  most  of  January 
through  April;  NOT  on  insulin;  not 
pregnant,  nursing,  or  planning  to  get 
pregnant;  not  have  a  life-threatening 
illness. 

If  you  meet  these  criteria,  please 
call  865-0351  and  leave  a  message. 
Give  your  name  and  a  phone  number 
where  you  can  be  reached  during  the 
day. 

Yearbook  sale 

La  Vie,  the  Penn  State  yearbook,  is  on 
sale  now.  Make  sure  you  pick  up  your 
order  form  in  209  HUB.  The  price  is 
only  $35  until  January.  Don't  miss  out 
on  this  award  winning  book!  Please 
call  865-2602  with  any  quesHons. 

Electronic  conference 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State  is 
pleased  to  announce  the  creation  of  an 
electronic  conference  at  Penn  State  — 
PSPWS-L.  This  is  a  private,  Penn  State 
only,  electronic  conference  for  discus- 
sion of  matters  pertaining  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Penn  State  community.  The 
conference  owner  is  Lois  Seitz 
n.psu.edu). 


To  subscribe:  Send  electronic  mail 
to  address 

L1STSERV@PSUVM.PSU.EDU  with  no 
subject  and  simply  containing  the  com- 
mand: subscribe  pspws-l  <your  name 
here>,  example:  subscribe  pspws-l  Joan 
Smith.  You  will  then  receive  mail  from 
pspws-l@psuvm.psu.edu  and  will 
make  all  conference  contributions  in 
the  form  of  electronic  mail  to  that 
address.  All  University  employees  are 
encouraged  to  contribute. 

Visiting  delegation 

On  Nov.  18,  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Systems  hosted  a  delegation  from 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  to 
discuss  administrative  computing. 

Food  Bank  seeks  bags 

Do  you  want  to  help  a  worthy  cause? 
With  the  approaching  holiday  season, 
the  State  College  Food  Bank  is  in  great 
need  of  brown  paper  grocery  bags. 
The  Food  Bank  is  located  at  St. 
Andrews  Episcopal  Church,  208  W. 
Foster  Ave.,  State  College.  If  the  Food 
Bank  is  closed  when  you  deliver  your 
donations,  just  leave  them  near  the 
door  at  the  rear  parking  lot  of  the 
Church. 

Center  moves 

The  Philadelphia  Community  Recruit- 
ment Center,  formerly  located  at  401 
North  Broad  Street  First  Floor,  has 
moved  to  4601  Market  Street,  Second 
Roor,  Philadelphia,  PA  19139.  New 
telephone  numbers  are:  215-476-9557, 
FAX#  215-476-9562. 


Licensing  company  cliosen  to  represent  University  interests 


Penn  State  has  selected  The  Collegiate  Licensing 
Company  of  Atlanta  to  provide  administrative  and 
marketing  services  for  its  comprehensive  licensing 
program. 

"Penn  State's  licensing  program,  which  began  in 
1983,  has  grown  to  include  more  than  1,100 
licensees,"  James  M.  Wagner,  vice  president  for 
business  and  operations,  said.  'To  ensure  continued 
growth  of  the  program,  we  have  selected  a  national- 
ly recognized  firm  to  represent  Penn  State  locally, 
regionally  and  nationally,  beginning  Dec.  1." 

The  Collegiate  Licensing  Company  will  provide 
marketing  and  promotion  support  for  the  program. 


while  ensuring  compliance  with  current  license 
agreements  and  protecting  the  Penn  State  marks 
from  unapproved  use.  The  University  only  allows 
high-quality  products  to  use  its  mark. 

The  University  Licensing  Committee,  which 
includes  representatives  from  Intercollegiate  Athlet- 
ics, University  Publications  and  Business  and  Oper- 
ations, selected  Collegiate  Licensing  after  issuing  a 
Request  for  Proposal  and  thoroughly  examining  the 
candidates.  Key  to  the  committee's  decision  was  the 
company's  abiUty  to  represent  Penn  State  regionally 
and  nationally. 

The   Collegiate    Licensing   Company   with   45 


employees  has  been  in  operation  for  11  years,  and 
currently  represents  more  than  133  different  univer- 
sity licensing  programs,  including  the  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  Purdue. 

"We  are  confident  that  The  Collegiate  Licensing 
Company  has  the  experience,  resources  and  exper- 
tise to  support  a  large  and  growing  licensing  pro- 
gram like  Penn  State's,"  Mr.  Wagner  said.  "Revenue 
from  the  program  is  important  to  the  University  as 
it  supports  athletic  and  academic  scholarships  in  a 
time  of  limited  funding." 


Barbara  M.  Shannon 


New  dean  tackles  duties  in  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development 


The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  Nov.  18  approved 
the  appointfnent  of  Barbara  M.  Shannon  as  dean  of  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  effective 
fan.  1.  Dr. Shannon,  a  University  faculty  member  since 
1971 ,  is  associate  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  nutrition.  She  was  head  of  the 
Venn  State  Nutrition  Center  for  11  years  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition  Education.  She 
was  interviewed  by  Tina  M.  Hay,  communications 
assistant  to  the  dean  in  the  college. 

EYou  have  said  that  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  is  in  a  strong  position 
to  respond  to  some  critical  national  needs. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Hit's  extremely  well  positioned  to  meet  a 
number  of  needs  in  the  health  area,  one  of 
our  most  pressing  national  issues.  The  col- 
lege addresses  health  promotion  in  the  broad 
sense,  which  is  different  from  disease  treat- 
ment, and  there  is  great  emphasis  today  on 
promoting  health  and  preventing  disease. 
Our  undergraduate  programs,  for  example, 
prepare  students  to  work  in  such  areas  as 
nutrition;  health  education;  services  for  chil- 
dren, families,  and  older  adults;  and  so  on — 
fields  that  are  directed  to  promoting  health 
and  quality  of  life  through  the  life  cycle. 

Incidentally,  the  way  I  view  health  is  very 
broad:  it  means  not  just  physical  health  but 
emotional  and  mental  health  as  well.  It  also 
has  to  do  with  life-span  development,  that  is, 
the  quality  of  life  from  childhood  through 
aging. 

At  the  same  time,  disease  treatment — the 
medical  model— also  is  important.  So  the 
interaction  between  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  is  very  important.  The  two  col- 
leges complement  each  other. 

SWill  fostering  collaboration  with  the  College 
of  Medicine  be  a  priority  for  you,  then? 
B   Absolutely.  The  college  is  moving  in  that 
direction  already.  There  are  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives well  under  way — many  in  research 
and  some  in  teaching — and  I  certainly  want 
to  promote  that. 

HYou  mentioned  the  college's  role  in  educat- 
ing people  to  work  in  health  care  and  related 
fields.  The  college's  undergraduate  enroll- 
ments have  grown  dramatically  since  the 
college  was  created  in  1987. 

HThat  says  two  things.  It  says  that  there's  a  lot 
of  interest  out  there  among  our  18-year-olds 
in  the  kinds  of  careers  that  they  can  prepare 
for  in  our  college.  It  also  says  that  there's  a 
need  for  professionals  in  those  areas — and         I 
students  know  that.  They  see  that  there's  a 
demand  in  such  areas  as  health  care  manage- 
ment, dietetics,  hospitality  management,  and 
many  related  fields. 

BThe  college's  research  enterprise,  as  mea- 
sured by  external  funding,  also  has  been 
growing.  Can  we  expect  that  to  continue? 

HI  certainly  hope  so,  but  there  are  concerns, 
given  the  recent  elections.  Each  day  in  the 
newspaper  we  read  projections  that  we  may 
see  some  significant  cuts  in  funding  for  uni- 
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versity  research.  It's  something  we're  all  con- 
cerned about  at  Penn  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  health  area  is  stil 
a  very  major  need  in  the  country,  and  I  have 
to  hope  that  the  funding  of  research  thaf  s  ori 
ented  toward  promoting  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  population  will  be  recognized  as 
being  critical,  and  that  the  funds  in  that 
won't  be  reduced  as  much  as  some  fear, 

It  does  mean  that  we  have  to  continue  to 
look  at  all  sources  of  funding.  There  will  be 
more  emphasis  on  partnerships — collabora- 
tions among  universities,  government  agen- 
cies, and  the  private  sector.  We've  always 
been  good  in  our  college— and  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  University  as  a  whole — at  obtaining 
funds  from  private  sector  sources,  and  we're 
going  to  have  to  continue  that. 

I«|   Health  and  Human  Development  also  is  active 
iSm  in  the  service  part  of  its  mission,  with  a  very 
comprehensive  program  of  outreach  offerings. 

BYes,  the  college  reaches  about  22,000  people 
each  year  through  seminars,  workshops,  profes- 
sional development  programs,  consulting,  and 
similar  efforts.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  our  expertise,  in  working  with  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  in  applying  our  research  findings 
and  h-anslating  them  into  information  and  skills 
for  people  who  work  in  human  service  areas. 
Thaf  s  where  I  think  we  perform  such  an 
important  service,  by  extending  our  expertise 
and  the  application  of  our  research  to  the  agen- 
cies and  organizations  that  are  working  directly 
with  the  population. 

B  You've  been  meeting  with  department  heads 
and  faculty  to  learn  about  the  college.  What  are 
some  of  the  themes  that  you're  hearing? 

QThe  most  common  theme  is  that  workloads 
have  increased  because  of  the  college's  growth 
in  enrollments.  Thaf  s  a  good  need — it  means 
that  there's  a  demand  for  our  majors.  But  the 
question  that  faculty  are  askmg  is,  "Can  we 
expect  that  allocation  will  follow  enrollment?" 
You  can't  just  expect  enrollments  to  grow  with- 
out being  able  to  provide  the  faculty  resources 
to  make  sure  students  get  a  quaUty  education. 
So  the  workload  increase  and  the  need  for  more 
resources  to  address  that  a 


HLast  year  President  Thomas  appointed  a  study 
group  to  examine  the  life  sciences  at  Penn  State. 


•  That  group  issued  its  report  last  spring.  Of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  that  report, 
which  ones  are  being  pursued  most  actively 
right  now,  and  which  are  least  likely  to  hap- 
pen? 

I  Well,  the  President  has  said  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  adopt  the  recommendation  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  College  of  Life  Sciences.  But  he  did 
ask  for  some  further  exploration  of  other  recom- 
mendations, and  he  appomted  an  implementa- 
tion committee  to  explore  those.  I  began  partic- 
ipating on  that  committee  within  a  few  days 
after  accepting  the  position  as  dean,  and  we 
have  come  forth  with  a  proposal  that  draws  on 
that  report. 

Definitely  the  biological  sciences  at  Penn 
State  need  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  in  the  broad  sense  undergird  many 
of  the  teaching  and  research  areas  in  our  col- 
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lege.  Our  college  has  a  strong  biological  science 
component  as  well  as  a  behavioral  component. 
My  feeling  is  we  can  be  a  major  contributor  to 
strengthening  the  biological  sciences  at  Penn 
State,  and  that  in  ham  can  only  strengthen  our 
college. 

The  implementation  committee  has  pro- 
posed a  Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  a  struc- 
ture that  bridges  four  colleges:  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, Health  and  Human  Development, 
Medicine,  and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science.  It 
is  intended  to  promote  interdisciplinarity,  to 
strengthen  research,  and  to  strengthen  the  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  offerings  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences.  We  are  soliciting  faculty  input  on 
that  proposal  now. 

BWhat  are  some  of  the  challenges  that  you're 
likely  to  face  as  dean? 

BOur  college  has  evolved  from  several  previous 
colleges  and  in  some  cases  mergers  of  colleges, 
and  that  has  caused  some  people  to  view  us  as 
a  haphazard  collection  of  unrelated  groups. 
That  is  a  perception  held  by  some  in  the  Univer- 
sity who  don't  know  us  well,  and  to  some 
extent  even  by  those  within  the  college  who 
haven't  thought  about  the  college  in  its  broadest 
sense.  But  as  I  look  at  all  of  the  programs  and 
think  about  them  and  work  with  them,  I  see  a 
real  logic  m  their  being  grouped  together.  We 
have  units  that  are  focusing  on  essentially  every 
area  that  has  to  do  with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  people. 

For  example,  I  see  our  School  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant,  and  Recreation  Management  as 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  factors  that  impact 
on  health.  So  much  of  our  eating  today  takes 
place  in  restaurants,  m  schools,  and  in  other 
institutions.  And  the  whole  area  of  leisure  deals 
with  the  need  to  alleviate  stress  and  to  balance 
our  lives  in  a  way  that  helps  keep  us  healthy. 

So  I  see  the  programs  in  this  college  as 
making  eminent  sense.  And  the  college  pro- 
vides a  structure  that  facilitates  what  needs  to 
happen.  These  are  exceedingly  important  pro- 
fessional areas,  and  a  structure  like  ours  allows 
for  significant  research  and  educational  activi- 
ties to  take  place  in  those  areas. 
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Staff  review  includes 
new  component: 

A  Professional 
Development  Plan 

The  UNivERSiri'  is  implementing  a  Staff 
Review  and  Development  Plan  that 

REPLACES  the  ANNUAL  STAFF  EXEMPT  AND 

NoNEXEMPT  Employee  Appraisal  Form.  The 

NEW  PLAN  will  BE  COMPLETED  BY  STAFF  THIS 

SPRING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.    WFULE  THE  NEW 

INSTRUMENT  DIFFERS  FROM  THE  OLD  ONE  IN 

SEVERAL  WAYS,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SIGNIHCANT 

CHANGES  IS  THE  ADDITION  OF  AN  ANNUAL 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  FOR  EACH 
mr,      STAFF  MEMBER.    In  TFHS  INTERVIEW,  JOHN 


Brighton  discusses  his  \tews  about 
professional  development. 


^. 


■  What  is  a  Development  Plan? 

A  Development  Plan  is  a  tool  for  improving  perfor- 
mance. It  includes  a  Self  Assessment  and  an  Action  Plan 
that  encourages  continuous  professional  growth  and 
development.  In  collaboration  with  their  supervisors, 
staff  will  use  the  Self  Assessment  to  profile  strengths  and 
needs,  and  the  Action  Plan  to  list  specific  developmental 
activities. 

■  Why  did  The  University  add  Development 
Plans  to  its  annual  review  process? 

The  rate  at  vyhich  information  is  expanding  in  today's 
world  requires  everyone  to  leam  and  develop  throughout 
their  careers  just  to  remain  current.  It  is  crucial  that  our 
staff  be  prepared  to  cope  with  growing  demands  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  arena.  From  another  perspec- 
tive, career  paths  among  all  types  of  employees  are 
changing  dramatically.  More  than  ever,  employees 
expect  to  be  able  to  continuously  leam  and  develop  in 


their  jobs.  If  the  University  supports  and  encourages  staff 
development,  Penn  State  will  be  able  to  retain  our  most 
valuable  people  and  build  leadership  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization. 

■  How  do  Development  Plans  relate  to  Penn 
State's  institutional  goals? 

Staff  development  is  consistent  with  what  we  as  an 
educational  institution  value  and  with  our  strategic  goals. 
The  University  has  made  a  commitment  to  systematical- 
ly support  the  continuous  growth  and  development  of  its 
staff,  and  the  Development  Plan  is  a  tangible  expression 
of  this  commitment.  The  Development  Plan  is  a  tool  for 
achieving  both  individual  and  organizational  goals. 

■  How  do  Development  Plans  relate  to  Penn 
State's  commitment  to  continuous  quality 
improvement? 

Recently  the  University  Council  on  Continuous  Qual- 
ity Improvement  identified  "core  processes"  that  are 
essential  for  achieving  Penn  State's  strategic  goals.  One 
of  these  core  processes  is  staff  recruitment,  retention,  and 
development;  and  a  tool  for  encouraging  staff  develop- 
ment is  the  Development  Plan. 

■  If  departments  encourage  staff  develop- 
ment, WILL  they  risk  losing  PEOPLE  TO  POSITIONS 

IN  other  areas? 

To  achieve  our  vision  of  national  and  international 
preeminence,  we  need  to  adopt  a  broader  perspective  of 
staff  development  at  Penn  State.  In  the  past,  employees 
have  often  been  regarded  as  resources  within  their 
respective  departments.  From  a  University-wide  per- 
spective, departments  that  support  people  in  their  pro- 
fessional development  benefit  us.  It  is  clear  that  attain- 
ing excellence  hinges  on  our  ability  to  achieve  both 
institutional  and  developmental  goals.  The  primary 
enterprise  is  the  University,  and  we  need  to  cultivate 
institutional,  departmental  and  individual  perspectives. 

■  What  other  thoughts  about  Development 
Plans  would  you  like  to  share? 

The  University's  decision  to  implement  Development 
Plans  reflects  a  heightened  awareness  about  the  impor- 
tance of  staff  development  to  Penn  State.  This  is  an  area 
of  change  in  which  everyone  can  benefit.  Staff  and  super- 
visors can  work  together  to  ensure  that  Development 
Plans  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  both  individual 
career  goals  and  the  organizational  goals  of  the  work 
unit. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  compliment  Dr.  Willits  and  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources  for  moving  in  this  direction. 
It  is  very  important  that  all  of  us  in  the  University  are 
learning  and  developing  new  skills,  not  only  to  be  more 
effective  in  doing  our  work,  but  also  to  feel  more  a  part 
of  the  decisions  that  drive  the  university. 


New  distance  education  program  in  tlie  works 


With  the  help  of  a  grant  from  AT&T,  faculty  members  in  the 
College  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  staff  in  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education,  are  developing  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  science  education  that  will  be  spjecifically  designed  for 
the  classroom  teacher  and  delivered  \ia  distance  education. 

'The  major  problems  we  want  to  address,"  Peter  Rubba, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  said, 
"are  that  classroom  teachers  have  \'aried  professional  develop- 
ment needs;  they  are  often  location-bound;  and  because  of  their 
schedules,  cannot  easily  attend  classes  during  the  day.  It  is  well 
documented  that  one-day  in-senice  programs  are  not  as  effec- 
tive as  ongoing  professional  education." 

According  to  Dr.  Rubba,  the  project  will  address  all  these 
issues  by  providing  a  graduate  degree  curriculum  via  distance 
technology — bringing  the  College  of  Education  to  teachers  in 
the  field.  ' 

By  combining  College  of  Education  faculty  expertise  with 
the  Di\Tsion  of  Continuing  and  Distance  Education's  distance 
education  capabilities,  the  challenges  of  providing  a  complete 


graduate  program  away  from  University  Park  can  be  met.  One 
of  the  remaining  issues,  however,  is  how  to  provide  meaning- 
ful instruction  at  a  distance. 

"Part  of  the  process,"  Dr.  Rubba  noted,  "is  to  develop  a  com- 
pletely new  delivery  model.  Traditionally,  universities  have 
only  looked  at  the  delivery  aspects  of  distance  education.  Cur- 
riculum and  instruction  issues  are  not  addressed,  with  the  result 
being  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  technology  often  remains 
untouched." 

Design  of  the  graduate  degree  will  involve  a  planning  stage, 
during  which  a  market  survey  will  be  conducted,  a  three-day 
curriculum  development  conference  will  be  held,  and  delivery 
sites  identified.  Pilot  sites  will  be  set  up  around  the  state  and  a 
project  team  wall  design  evaluation  instruments.  The  program 
is  expected  to  be  on-line  by  January  1996. 

"With  the  support  of  AT&T  and  the  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education  staff,"  Dr.  Rubba  added,  "we  are  moving 
toward  a  program  that  will  allow  a  teacher  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  at  a  time  and  place  convenient  to  work  or  home." 


Robert  L.  Allen,  director  of 
Media  Services,  Pattee  Library; 
from  Oct.  4, 1976,  until  Oct.  1. 

David  E.  Branigan,  assistant  trea- 
surer, Corporate  Controller's 
Office,  from  Feb.  1,  1978,  until 
Aug.  23. 

Constance  L.  Diehl,  staff  assis- 
tant rV,  Penn  State  Fayette  Cam- 
pus; from  Jan.  3, 1977,  unHl  Oct.  1. 

Ruth  A.  Dudes  has  retired  after 
22  years  of  service  in  University 
Health  Services. 

While  in  the  department  she 
held  numerous  titles,  such  as  out- 
inpatient  nurse,  and  emergency 
ward  nurse.  Her  last  11  years 
were  spent  as  a  staff  nurse  in  the 
Women's  Health  Department, 
where  she  interviewed  patients  to 
evaluate  their  immediate  health 
care  needs. 

In  her  retirement,  Ms.  Dudes, 
a  veteran  roller  skater  of  18  years, 
plans  to  continue  her  three  years 
of  experience  as  a  competitive 
roller  skater. 

Margaret  A.  Hume,  staff  assistant 

VI,  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College;  from  Oct.  17, 1977,  until 
Oct.  1. 

Barry  L.  Jais,  foreman,  Mainte-  ; 
nance  and  Operations,  Penn  : 
State  Hazleton  Campus,  from 
Nov.  11, 1976,  until  Sept  1. 

Robert  J,  McCord,  janitorial 
worker,  Perm  State  Schuylkill 
Campus,  from  June  1,  1977,  until 
Sept.  17. 


Robert  W.  Sosar,  food 
worker  A,  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, Penn  State  Hazleton  Cam- 
pus; from  Jan.  19, 1977,  imtil  Sept. 
1. 

Viola  W.  Stiffler,  quality  assur- 
ance analyst,  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  from  Oct,  26,  1981,  until 
Nov.  1. 

Paul  S.  Wilson,  has  retired  after 
25  years  of  service  as  a  computer 
operator  in  the  Center  for  Acade- 
mic Computing,  Computer  and 
Information  Systems. 

In  the  center,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
an  operations  group  member  and 
a  consultant  for  students  and 
industry. 

In  retirement,  he  will  pursue 
his  religious  career  as  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  Laymen  Leagues  in  ; 
both  Altoona  and  Mount  Union, 

Elizabeth  |.  Wyda,  mail  clerk, 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus; 
from  Jan.  5, 1976,  until  Sept.  1. 

Carlos  A.  Zuritz,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  engineering. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
from  Aug.  10, 1984,  until  Nov.  1. 
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Successful  University  Intervention  program 
to  continue  with  $1.1  million  national  grant 


Penn  State's  innovative  Talent  Search 
Program  has  received  $1.1  million  in 
nationally  competitive  funding  to  con- 
tinue work  with  seven  of  the  poorest 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  for 
four  more  years.  This  unusually  suc- 
cessful program,  with  a  98  percent 
program  retention  rate,  provides 
sixth-  through  12th-graders  with  sup- 
port and  information  about  financial 
aid  and  academic  assistance  toward 
enrollment  in  college. 

"Poverty  is  a  key  factor  in  acade- 
mic failure  —  it  decreases  the  likeli- 
hood that  students  will  complete  sec- 
ondary school  and  enroll  in 
postsecondary  education,  Howard  E. 
Wray  III,  assistant  dean  for  under- 
graduate education,  said.  "Estimates 
are  that  only  4  percent  of  those  from 
families  with  incomes  in  the  lowest 
fourth  of  the  nation's  income  will  earn 
a  bachelor's  degree  by  age  24,  com- 
pared to  76  percent  of  those  with  fam- 
ily income  in  the  top  fourth." 

The  Talent  Search  Program  is 
housed  in  Chester  Upland,  Aliquippa, 
Clairton,  Duquesne,  New  Kensington- 
Arnold,  Sharon  and  Farrell  school  dis- 

Penn  Staters 


tricts,  where  program  counselors 
work  with  low-income  students  who 
have  the  potential  to  become  first-gen- 
eration college  students. 

"The  Talent  Search  Program  seeks 
to  intervene  as  early  as  possible.  It 
provides  information  and  outreach 
services  to  help  middle  and  high 
school  students  stay  in  school  and 
enroll  in  postsecondary  education," 
Teresa  Tassotti,  program  director, 
said. 

Almost  1,000  students  received 
program  services  last  year,  and  more 
than  700  students  returned  from  the 
1993-1994  school  year.  "Our  first 
three  years  of  operation  have  been  a 
great  success  and  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  our  target  school 
districts  we  will  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful, "  Ms.  Tassotti  added. 

Talent  Search  counselors  provide 
career  planning,  information  on  how 
to  apply  to  college,  information  on 
programs  at  community,  technical, 
private  and  state  institutions,  help  in 
completing  college  applications  and 
arrange  campus  tours.  Counselors 
also  help  students  prepare  for  SAT 


college  entrance  exams, 

"Our  counselors  work  closely  with 
guidance  counselors  in  each  school, 
giving  them  support  and  assistance," 
Ms.  Tassotti  said.  The  additional  Tal- 
ent Search  counselors  are  especially 
critical  in  target  area  schools  where 
one  guidance  counselor  may  have  to 
serve  nearly  1,000  students. 

Results  of  the  program  are  impres- 
sive. As  of  July,  76  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents went  on  to  four-year  colleges, 
community  colleges,  vocational  and 
technical  institutions  —  an  unusually 
high  number  in  an  area  where  the 
average  placement  rate  is  often  well 
below  50  percent. 

"We  desperately  need  to  keep  our 
school-age  children  in  school  and  in 
programs  that  prepare  them  for  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education," 
John  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for 
undergraduate  education,  said.  "A 
college  education  is  a  basic  require- 
ment for  niany  employers  and  a  col- 
lege-educated workforce  is  critical  to 
Pennsylvania's  economic  health." 


Sidney  Barnard,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence, has  received  the  Citation  Award 
from  the  International  Association  of 
Milk,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitar- 
ians for  his  work  with  the  association 
over  the  last  25  years. 

Richard  Barton,  associate  professor  of 
communications,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  and  New  England  Association 
for  Canadian  Studies. 

Peter  R.  Cavanagh,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Locomotion  Studies  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, has  received  the  1994  Borelli 
Award  from  the  American  Society  of 
Biomechanics  in  recoginition  of  his 
"preeminent  contributions  to  the  sci- 
ence of  biomechanics." 

Monty  Christiansen,  associate  profes- 
sor of  parks  and  recreation  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, presented  an  invited  paper  on 
American  urban  park  planning  at  the 
International  Federation  of  Landscape 
Architects  meeting  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
He  also  has  been  inducted  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  for  Parks 
and  Recreation  Administration. 

Paul  S.  Dimick,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence presented  a  paper  titled  "Influ- 
ence of  Composition  on  Crystallization 
of  Cocoa  Butter"  at  the  International 
Symposium  L' Alliance  7  -  Cedus  "The 
Crystallization  in  Food  Products"  in 
Paris,  France. 

Jeff  Edmunds,  library  assistant  in  the 
Cataloging  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries'  Information  Access  Ser- 
vices Division,  has  been  named  associ- 


ate editor  of  Nabokov  Studies,  an  annual 
scholarly  print  journal  devoted  to  the 
works  of  author,  translator,  and  lepi- 
dopterist  Vladimir  Nabokov. 

Dave  English,  director  of  continuing 
education  at  the  Penn  State  Shenango 
Campus,  delivered  a  presentation  on 
"The  Ohio— Pennsylvania  Higher  Edu- 
caHon  Network  (OPHEN)"  at  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Continuing  Higher  Educa- 
tion (ACHE)  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto. 

Eliot  Fried,  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  pre- 
sented a  paper  titled  "Interesting  Geo- 
metrical Structures  in  the  Theory  of 
Multiphase  Bodies"  at  the  World  of 
Shells,  A  Conference  in  Honor  of  P. 
Glockner,  in  Banff,  Canada.  It  was  co- 
authored  with  R.  Segev  of  Ben-Gurion 
University,  Israel. 

Julie  Heffeman,  assistant  professor  of 
art,  exhibited  a  collection  of  new  paint- 
ings in  the  Littlejohn/Stemau  Gallery 
in  New  York  City,  N.Y.  The  exhibition 
opened  Oct.  20  and  runs  through  Dec. 


Rangachar  Kashiri,  professor  of  com- 
puter science  and  engineering,  has 
been  named  editor-in-chief  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers Transactions  on  Pattern  Analysis 
and  Machine  Intelligence,  the  premier 
journal  for  publishing  research  in  the 
fields  of  computer  vision,  image  analy- 
sis and  pattern  recognition.  He  also 
will  serve  on  the  Transactions  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  publications 
board  of  the  IEEE  Computer  Society. 


Alan  Michael,  multi-c 


nty  agent  i 


ornamental  horticulture  and  green- 
houses. College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, was  the  national  winner  in  'Tur- 
fgrass  and  Horticulture 

Communications"  for  excellence  in 
providing  horticulture  information  to 
cUentele,  and  received  the  "Certifica- 
tion of  Commendation"  for  outstand- 
ing service  rendered  in  the  search  for 
professional  excellence  from  the 
National  Association  of  County  Agri- 
cultural Agents. 

Harry  B.  Pionke,  research  leader  for 
the  USDA  Agricultural  Research  Ser- 
vice Pasture  Systems  and  Watershed 
Management  Research  Lab  at  Univer- 
sity Park,  has  been  named  a  Fellow  of 
the  Soil  Science  Society  of  America 
(SSSA). 

Patricia  Powley,  Dauphin  County 
extension  director.  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences,  received  the  Extension 
Home  Economist  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Extension  Home  Economists.  The 
award,  the  highest  recognition  given 
by  the  association,  recognizes  a  profes- 
sional extension  home  economist  who 
is  conducting  outstanding  educational 
programs  that  impact  on  family  lives. 

Asok  Ray,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  field. 

Jack  Schultz,  professor  of  entomology, 
gave  an  invited  lecture  titled  'Temper- 
ate Forest  Insects:  What's  Up?"  at  the 
First  International  Canopy  Biology 
Symposium  at  the  Selby  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Sarasota,  Fla. 


STAFF 

Patricia  A.  Beimett,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Office  of  The  President. 
Robert  C.  Brewer,  senior  designer. 
Electromechanical,      in      Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Kelley  L.  Candor,  assistant  to  tlie 
manager  in  Continuing  Education. 
Gregory    B.    Casamassa,    patient 
account  assistant  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Nancy  L.  Eckenroth,  staff  assistant  V 
in  Continuing  Education. 
Elizabeth  N.  Edmunds,  publications 
assistant  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Patricia  A.  EUenberger,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  College  of  Engineering. 
Diana  R  Feltenberger,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  Research  and  Graduate 
School. 

Susan  M.  Grey,  staff  assistant  V!  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Thomas  A.  Hoover,  drafter/ design- 
er, Electromecharucal  in  Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Amy  L.  Kelley,  broadcast  program- 
ming specialist  in  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. 

Donna  M.  Lahey,  clinical  head  nurse 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Sharon  L,  Menzies,  senior  tedini- 
cian.  Research,  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Dennis    L.    Morrison,    manager, 
Financial  Systems,  in  Computer  and 
Information    Systems,    Office    of 
Administrative  Systems. 
Timothy  G.  Pierson,  extension  agent 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Debra  A.  Putt,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering. 
Jackie  L.  Rainal,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
John  M.  Ray,  assistant  director.  Busi- 
ness Services,  at  Penn  State  Mont 
Alto  Campus. 

Jeffrey  A.  Ritchey,  contract  coordi- 
nator/writer in  Research  and  Grad- 
uate School. 

Elaine  C.  Robinson,  development 
assistant  in  Division  of  Development 
and  University  Relations. 
Kermeth  J.  Rudolph,  network  oper- 
ations engineer  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Carol  A.  Walker,  administrative 
assistant  III  in  Office  of  The  Presi- 
dent. 

Grefchen  L  Wallander,  staff  assis- 
tant VII  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Kathiyn  E.  Watson,  director  of  stu- 
dent affairs  I  at  Penn  State  Shenango 
Valley  Campus. 

Joanna  Williams-Dovi,  assistant 
director  for  admissions  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg. 

Andrea  R.  Williard,  assistant  direc- 
tor for  admissions  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE 

Rodney  K,  Bamer,  plumber /fitter. 
Renovations,  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

William  J.  Hart,  lead  maintenance 
mechanic  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 
Samuel  J.  Keller,  maintenance 
worker  utility  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 
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Glee  Club  recording  «'^ 

The  80-voice  Glee  Club  and  the  16- 
member  Hi-Lo's  have  released  'T.S.  - 
Happy  Holidays,"  a  recording  that  fea- 
tures 23  popular  and  sacred  selections 
for  the  holiday  season.  "P.S.  -  Happy 
Holidays"  is  available  on  compact  disc 
(S15)  and  cassette  tape  ($10)  and  may 
be  purchased  at  the  Penn  State  Book- 
store on  the  University  Park  Campus  or 
in  State  College  at  the  Student  Book- 
store, Lions  Pride,  Blue  Train,  and 
Encore  Books  and  Expresso.  The 
recording  also  is  available  in  room  105 
of  the  School  of  Music  Building.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  recording 
will  benefit  the  School  of  Music's  Frank 
Gullo  Graduate  Scholarship  Fund  and 
the  Glee  Club  Tour  Fund. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Perm  State  Double  Reed  Ensemble, 
directed  by  Timothy  Hurtz,  assistant 
professor  of  music,  and  the  Bassoon 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Daryl 
Durran,  associate  professor  of  music, 
will  perform  in  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
today  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower 
Chapel  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

The  20-minute  concert  is  part  of  the 
Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish.  It  is  free  to  the  pubUc. 

Jazz  ensembles 

The  Inner  and  Outer  Dimensions  Jazz 
Ensembles  will  perform  at  8  tonight  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  Redtal  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Outer  Dimensions,  directed  by 
Marty  Bound,  will  be  performing  com- 
positions by  Bill  Potts,  Frank  Mantooth, 
Sammy  Nestico  and  Mark  Taylor. 
Iruier  Dimensions,  directed  by  Jim 
Robinson,  v\ill  be  performing  works 
by  Bill  Holman,  Bob  Florence,  Phil  Wil- 
son and  Oliver  Nelson. 

The  performance  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

"A  Christmas  Carol" 

Tony  M.  Lentz,  assistant  professor  of 
speech  communication,  will  perform 
Charles  Dickens'  "A  Christmas 
Carol" — his  1 5th  annua!  presentaHon  of 
the  slorv — at  8  pjn.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Dec.  2  and  3,  in  101  Kem  at  Uni- 
vqtatyFark.  Refreshments  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  free  performance  has  been  a 
traditional  Perm  State  since  Dr.  Lentz 
arrived  in  1980.  The  two-hour  adapta- 
tion of  the  performance  is  twice  as  long 
as  Dickens'  ov\'n  cutting.  Dr.  Lentz 
includes  much  of  the  emotion  and 


sodal cormnentary  whichEsckens-'ir'  > 
chose  to  eliminate. 

Dr.  Lentz  begins  practicing  the 
reading  in  the  weeks  before  Thar\k5giv- 
ing. 

'If  s  the  vocal  equivalent,  of  the 
marathon,  performing  with  one  voice 
for  two  hours,"  he  said.  "But  the  char- 
acters are  so  vivid  and  the  situations  so 
moving,  if  s  ahnost  cheating  to  do  the 
story." 

"The  Nutcrackei'* 

Back  by  popular  demand,  BalletMef  s 
'The  Nutcracker"  returns  to  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  at  University  Park,  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  2,  and  again  at  8  p.m. 
and  3  p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  3. 

The  Ohio-based  company  brings 
the  spirit  of  Tchaikovsky's  classic  to  life 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
troupes  of  dancers  in  the  nation.  The 
elaborate  scenery  and  costumes  are  set 
in  Imperial  Russia  and  were  designed 
by  Peter  Home  and  Judanna  Lyim. 

For  ticket  information,  call  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  814-863-0255. 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shaver's  Creek  Envirorunental  Center 
will  offer  the  following  public  pro- 
grams in  December: 

— Wreath-making  workshops, 
offered  the  weekend  of  Dec.  3-4.  Three 
identical  workshops  are  available:  Sat- 
urday, Dec.  3,  from  9  a.m.  to  noon,  and 
from  1  to  4  p.m.;  Sunday,  Dec.  4,  from  1 
to  4  p.m.  Payment  for  the  workshops 
is  required  by  Nov.  25. 

— "Fireside  Stories,"  Friday,  Dec.  9, 
from  7  to  8:30  p.m.  This  evening  fea- 
tures cider  and  holiday  tales  and  leg- 
ends from  a  variety  of  cultures.  Chil- 
dren are  welcome. 

— "Holiday  Kid  Craft,"  Saturday, 
Dec.  10,  from  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Designed  for  children  ages  8  and  up, 
this  program  teaches  how  to  use  natur- 
al materials  to  create  holiday  orna- 
mente  and  other  decorations. 

Preregistration  is  required  for  each 
of  these  programs.  Fee  information 
and  registration  is  available  by  calling 
Shaver's  Cr^k  at  (81 4)  863-2000  or 
(814)  667-3424.  Interested  pereons  can 
also  call  either  number  to  receive  a  free 
copy  of  Shaver's  Creek's  seasonal  pro- 
gram guide. 

Shigfng  Lions 

The  Singing  Lions  will  present  their  fall 
and  Christmas  show  at  8  p.m,  Satur- 
day, Dec.  3,  in  the  Redtal  HaH  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 


The  show  will  feature  a  medley  of 
old  and  new  melodies  from  Walt  Dis- 
ney productions  and  vocal  versions  of 
big  band  classics.  The  Christmas  por- 
tion of  the  production  wWl  include  an 
upbeat  arrangement  of  "Deck  Tlie 
HaUs,"  a  novelty  version  of  "Jingle 
Bells"  and  the  Singing  Lions'  tradition- 
al presentation  of  Clement  Clarke 
Moore's  'Twas  The  Night  Before 
Christmas"  as  arranged  for  Fred  War- 
ing's  Pennsylvanians. 

Tickets  are  $3  general  admission;  $2 
for  students /seiiior  citizens,  and  will  be 
available  at  the  door  the  night  of  the 
concert. 

■WInterfest" 

The  combined  choirs  of  the  School  of 
Music,  and  the  Perm  State  Philharmon- 
ic Ochestra,  will  present  "Winterfest  - 
A  Choral  Celebration"  at  4  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Dec.  4,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  Uruversity  Park  Campus. 

This  second  production  of  "Winter- 
fest" is  a  joyous  holiday  gala  bringing 
together  more  than  400  talented  musi- 
cians from  all  parts  of  the  University 
Park  Campus.  They  will  be  joined  by 
faculty  members  Helen  Manfull  and 
Peg  French,  who  combine  their  theatri- 
cal talents  as  co-hosts  for  the  event. 

Tickets  for  are  available  from  the 
Eisenhower  Arts  Ticket  Center,  open 
Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  at  (814)  863-0255.  Tickets  are 
$7  for  general  admission;  $3  for  stu- 
dents. 

Competition  final  round 

Finalists  in  the  Penn  State  Philharmonic 
Soloist  Concerto  Competition  will  per- 
form in  the  final  round  of  the  competi- 
tion at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  5,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

There  will  be  more  than  12  Univer- 
sity students  competing  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  with  the  Perm  State 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  a  concert 
Feb.  16  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Only  three  wirmers  will  be  chosen. 

The  performance  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Composers  concert 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  will  present  a  concert 
of  works  by  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate composers  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Dec.  7,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

German  Christmas 

The  Department  of  German  is  sponsor- 
ing a  Christinas  celebration  of  tradition- 
al German  Christmas  songs  and  music 
at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec,  7,  m  the 
Faith  United  Church  of  Christ,  300  E. 
College  Ave.,  StiUe  College. 

Tlie  public  is  invited  to  participate 
in  singing  Christmas  songs.  Singing 
will  be  accompanied  by  Tess  Thomp- 
son on  the  piano  and  Cail  Vote  on  Uie 
violin.  The  program  also  will  include 
traditional  melodies  on  tlie  recorder,  as 
welt  as  organ  solos  by  CynfhU  Mills, 
and  vocal  solos  by  Barbara  Hess. 

Christmas  concert 

Seven  voice  students,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Suzanne  Roy,  associate  prcrfes- 
sor  of  music,  will  perform  a  concert  of 
Christmas  soiigs  at  12:10  p.ra  Thurs- 


day, Dec.  8,  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisen- 
hower Chapel  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  The  20-minute  concert  is  part 
of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored 
by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish. 

The  program  will  include  selections 
from  ].  S.  Bach,  Tyzen  Hsiao,  Reger, 
Brahms  and  Schubert. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  rest  of  this  season's  Odyssey 
Through  Literature  programs,  host  S. 
Leonard  Rubinstein  will  discuss  sub- 
jects ranging  from  the  Japanese  concept 
of  abortion  to  the  Viking  view  of 


In  "The  Water  Child"  on  Dec.  7, 
William  LeFleur,  of  the  University  of 
Peimsylvania,  discusses  the  Japanese 
concepts  of  existence  and  identity,  and 
how  they  can  resolve  the  debate  over 
abortion. 

"The  Ethical  Gadfly,"  Stanley  Fish, 
professor  of  English  and  law  at  Duke 
University,  is  featured  on  Dec.  14.  He 
discusses  the  inability  to  stand  outside 
of  one's  frame  of  reference  and  to  see 
the  world  unwarped  by  one's  ovm  val- 

A  repeat  airing  of  "Blue  Czech,"  an 
interview  v^ith  Josef  Skvorecky,  author 
of  The  Engineer  ofHwmn  Souls  and 
Dvorak  in  Love,  will  be  heard  on  Dec.  21 . 

On  Dec.  28,  English  professor  John 
Buck  wall  describe  how  a  student 
taught  him  a  bold  new  reading  of  a 
poem  he  thought  he  knew  well;  "The 
Lesson  of  the  Lock"  is  also  a  repeat 
broadcast. 

A  final  repeat  airing,  "A  Woman 
Between  Two  Worlds,"  on  Jan.  4,  com- 
pletes the  fall  1994  season.  EHscussing  a 
medieval  Icelandic  poem,  Carol  Clover, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, shows  how  a  woman  Viking  must 
act  the  male  to  fulfill  the  female. 

The  spring  1995  season  v/ill  begin 
Jan.  11,  wnth  discussion  of  another 
medieval  Icelandic  genre,  the  sagas,  by 
visiting  professor  John  van  der  West- 
huizen,  of  the  University  of  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 

"Odyssey  Through  Literature"  is 
produced  as  a  continuing  education 
service  of  the  Department  of  Compara- 
tive Literature  in  the  audio  studios  of 
WPSX-TV.  It  airs  at  7  p.m.  Wednes- 
days on  WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Fayette  Campus 

"Opera  People,"  a  different  kind  of  art 
exhibit,  is  on  display  at  the  Penn  State 
Fayette  Campus  Library  until  Saturday, 

Dec.  17. 

"Opera  People"  merges  pictures 
and  words.  It  catches  a  bit  of  the  lives 
of  the  singers  and  conductors  who 
make  art  out  of  music  and  text,  stage 
sets,  and  costumes.  The  portraits  by 
Christian  Steiner  illuminate  an  indefin- 
able quality  tKat  characterizes  opera's 
leading  stars  and  do  so  with  a  brilliance 
tiiat  reflects  the  photographer's  own 
superior  talents.  His  diary-like  notes 
on  the  sessions  with  these  liigh-pow- 
ered  subjects  are  filled  with  the  kind  of 
sensitive  detail  that  reminds  us  that  in 
street  clothes  instead  ot  costume, 
international  stars  like  Luciano 
Pavarotti  and  Beverly  Sills  also  are  real 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  December  1 

World  AIDS  Day-Day  Without  Art,  observed  at 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  the  School  of  Visu- 
al Arts.  University  Health  Services,  and 
HUB  and  Kern  An  Galleries. 

Sigma  Xi,  noon,  101  Kern.  Susan  Brantley  on 
"Volcanoes;  Earth's  Natural  Polluters." 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Bassoon  Band  and  Double  Reed 
Ensemble. 

World  AIDS  Day  Candlelight  Vigil.  5:30  p.m., 
campus  mall  gate  at  the  intersection  of  Col- 
lege Avenue  and  S.  Allen  St.,  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  died  of  AIDS. 

Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m..  WPSU. 
91.5  FM.  Civil  War  historian  Gary  Gal- 
lagher and  host  Michael  Svoboda  discuss 
three  books  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

ConTEXTs.  7:30  p.m..  WPSU.  91.5  FM.  Host 
Travis  DiNicols  interviews  Beatriz  Colomi- 
na,  author  of  Privacy  &  Publicity:  Modern 
Architecture  As  Mass  Media  (The  MIT 

Engineering/Bowers  Program  lecture,  7:30 
p.m.,  Assembly  Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Gregory  Hotkinson  on  "His  Firm's  Recent 
Work  and  the  Unique  Feature's  of  the  Fir- 
m's Management  Style." 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  6  p.m., 
Pavilion  Theatre.  Through  Dec.  3.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Jazz  II  & 
III. 

Friday,  December  2 

Gallery  Talk,  2:45  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Classic,  imperialism  and  Paganism: 
Ancient  Art  at  the  Palmer  Museum." 

■  Geography  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m.,  319  Walk- 

er BIdg.  Thomas  H.  Eighmy  on  "Central 
Asia:  Reaching  Out  to  the  World  Again." 

■  Women  in  Architecture.  6  p.m.,  1 1 2  Walker 

BIdg.  Felecia  Davis  on  "The  African  Burial 
Ground." 

Center  for  the  Perfomiing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  The  Nutcracker.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255.  Through  Dec. 
3. 

Speech  Communication.  8  p.m..  101  Kern. 
Tony  Lentz  performing  his  two-hour  read- 
ing of  Charles  Dickens'  "A  Christmas 
Carol."  Also  Saturday,  Dec.  3. 

Saturday,  December  3 

Film:  Plunder!,  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Audito- 

Film:  Discovering  the  Moche;  The  Forgotten 
An  of  Chancay,  2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Singing 
Lions,  Tickets  required,  call  865-0431 . 

Sunday,  December  4 

School  of  Music,  4  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. Winterfest:  School  of  Music  Choral 
Ensembles.  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

Monday,  December  5 

■  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  12:15 
p.m..  101  Rem.  lyunolu  Osagie  on  "The- 
atrical Periormance  and  Memory  in  Sierra 

School  of  Music,  7:30  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
Stale  Philharmonic  Soloist  Concerto  Com- 
petition, 

Wednesday,  December  7 

Radiation  "Science  and  Engineering  Center, 
noon,  107  Carpenter  BIdg.  Marit  Moore  on 
"Project  Lead  Coffins:  The  Search  for 
Maryland's  Founders." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Student 
Composers'  Concert. 


Thursday,  December  8 

Bach's  Lunch,  1 2:1 0  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Voice  Students  of  Suzanne  Roy  will  pre- 
sent a  concert  of  Christmas  songs. 

Libri.  7  p.m.,  WPSU.  91.5  FM.  Host  Michael 
Svoboda  and  Penn  State  professor  of  biol- 
ogy. Carl  Keener,  review  two  books  by 
Edward  O,  Wilson. 

ConTEXTs,  7:30  p.m..  WPSU.  91.5  FM.  Guest 
host  Steven  Herb  will  highlight  the  holiday 
season's  new  offerings  in  books  for  chil- 
dren. 

School  of  Music,  7  p.m.,  HUB  Ballroom.  Penn 
Slate  Symphonic  Band. 

Friday,  December  9 

Classes  end. 

■  Gallery  Talk.  1 1 :30  a.m.,  ChristoHers  Lobby. 

Palmer  Museum.  Mary  Linda  on  "Views  of 
Ancient  Peru." 

Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg,  Lawrence  W.  Young  Jr.  on  "Political 
Correctness:  Diversity  and  Dignity." 

Saturday,  December  10 

Multi-cultural  Winter  Festival,  "A  Celebration  of 
Diversity."  8  p.m.,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  For  tick- 
ets, call  Chris  Patterson,  865-1779. 

Sunday,  December  11 

Film:  Plunder!,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Audito- 

■  Film:  The  Ancient  Peruvian;  Cuzco...ln  the 

Valley  of  the  Incas,  2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 

Thursday,  December  15 

Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Revievif,  7  p.m..  WPSU. 
91.5  FM.  Christine  White  joins  Michael 
Svoboda  for  a  review  of  Robert  Wohi's  A 
Passion  tor  Wings:  Aviation  and  ttie  West- 
ern Imagination.  1908-1918. 

ConTEXTs.  7:30  p.m..  WPSU.  91.5  FM. 
Michael  Svoboda  interviews  Stephen  B. 
Goddard,  author  of  Getting  There:  The 
Epic  Struggle  Between  Road  and  Rail  in 
The  American  Century. 

Wednesday,  December  21 

First  day  of  winter. 

Thursday,  December  22 

Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review,  7  p.m..  WPSU. 
91.5  FM.  Michael  Svoboda  and  Don  Kunze 
review  The  Ruin  of  Kasch,  new  book  by 
Roberto  Calasso. 

ConTEXTs.  7:30  p.m..  WPSU.  91.5  FM. 
Kathryn  Smith  inten/iews  Alice  Ras- 
mussen,  who  writes  under  the  penname  of 
Kate  Elliott  author  of  The  Law  of  Becoming. 

Sunday,  December  25 

Christmas  Day 

Thursday,  December  29 

Libri,  The  Radio  Book  Review.  7  p.m.,  WPSU, 
91 .5  FM.  Bill  Pencak  joins  Michael  Svobo- 
da for  a  review  of  Eric  Homberger's  Scenes 
From  the  Life  of  a  City:  Coraiption  &  Con- 
science in  Old  New  York. 

ConTEXTs.  7:30  p.m..  WPSU.  91 .5  FM.  Inter- 
view with  Pablo  Medina,  Cuban-American 
poet  and  writer  and  author  of  The  Marks  of 
Birth. 

Sunday,  January  1 

New  Year's  Day 

Wednesday,  January  4 

Arrival  Day 

Saturday,  January  7 

Fall  Semester  Commencement 

Monday,  January  9 

Classes  begin 

Sunday,  January  15 

Martin  Luther  King  Commemorative  Dinner,  6 
p.m.,  HUB  Ballroom.  Tickets  required. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 


"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today."  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri..  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
'Car  Talk,"  Fri..  7  p.m.  and  Sun,.  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth."  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland.'  Mon..  8 

p.m. 
'Thistle  &  Shamrock."  Sun,,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  December  1 

Econometrics/Applied  Workshop.  2:30  p.m.. 
420  Kern.  Norman  Swanson  on  "Impulse 
Response  Functions  Based  on  a  Causa! 
Approach  to  Residual  Orthogonalization  in 
Vector  Autoregressions." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Elihu 
Abrahams  on  'The  Modern  Many  Body 
Problem." 

Friday,  December  2 

Entomology,  11  a.m.,  101  ASl  BIdg.  Eric 
Sachs,  speaker. 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion, 1  p.m.,  330  Beam  BAB.  Pino  Lomopo 
on  "English  Auctions." 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 3:30  p.m,  339  Davey  Lab.  David  Mor- 
rison on  "Is  Geometry  an  Adequate  Tool  for 
Modeling  Ouantum  Gravity?" 

Economics.  3:30  p.m..  413  Kern.  Robert 
Staiger  on  "Protection  Over  the  Business 
Cycle." 

Biotechnology  Institute.  3:45  p.m.,  110  Wartik. 
Janet  McFall  on  "MRI  of  Plant  Root  Growth 
and  Architecture." 

Monday,  December  5 

Cart)on  Research  Center,  9  a.m..  C213  Coal 
Utilization  Lab.  John  Broadhead  on  "Car- 
bon Materials  in  Battery  Technology. 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab. 
William  Saam,  speaker. 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 3:30  p.m.,  113  Osmond  Lab.  David 
Spergel  on  "Microwave  Background  Fluc- 
tuations: COBE  and  Beyond." 

Plant  Pathology.  3:30  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Lab. 
Ann  Gould  on  'Bacterial  Leaf  Scorch  of 
Shade  Trees  and  Other  Diseases  Caused 
by  the  Xylem-limited  Bacterium,  Xylella  fas- 
tidiosa." 

Biotechnology  Institute.  3:45  p.m.,  110  Wartik. 
John  Schiefelbein  on  "Analysis  of  Root  Hair 
Development:  Genes,  Molecules,  and 
Mechanisms." 

Tuesday,  December  6 

Biology.  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Richard 
Carthew  on  "Differentiation  and  Morpho- 
genesis in  the  Drosophila  Eye:  The  Role  of 
Cell-Cell  Signaling." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Roland  Leach  Jr. 
on  "Dwarfism:    Improper  Nutrition,  Defec- 

Wednesday,  December  7 

Gerontology,  noon,  Kern  Lobby.  Viewing  of 
posters  presented  at  the  Gerontological 
Society  of  America. 

Thursday,  Decembers 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Louis 
Crane  on  "Four  Dimensional  Topological 
Quantum  Field  Theory." 


School  of  Forest  Resources,  1:25  p.m..  205 
Ferguson  BIdg.  V,  Alaric  Sample  on  "Build- 
ing Partnerships  lor  Ecosystem  Manage- 
ment on  Mixed-Ownership  Landscapes." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robert 
J.  Goldston  on  'The  Route  to  Practical 
Fusion  Power." 

History,  4  p.m..  Memorial  Lounge,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  David  Montgomery  on  "American 
Workers  and  the  Free  Market  Utopia:  Citi- 
zenship, Charity,  and  Self  Help  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  Reception  follows. 

Friday,  December  9 

Entomology,  11  a.m..  101  ASl  BIdg,  Tracy 
Leskey,  speaker. 

Center  for  Research  in  Conflict  and  Negotia- 
tion. 1  p.m.,  330  Beam  BAB.  Ariel  Rubin- 
stein, speaker. 

Tuesday,  December  13 

Outstanding  Women  in  Geosciences.  4  p.m.. 
26  Hosier  BIdg.  Kalherine  H.  Freeman  on 
"Molecular  andHsolopic  Proxies  for  Paleo- 
pC02:  Modem  Calibration  and  Ancient 
Applications," 

Thursday,  Decemt)er  15 

Econometrics/Applied  Wori^shop,  2:30  p.m.. 
420  Kern.  David  Ribar  and  Mark  V\filhelm, 
speakers. 

CONFERENCES 

Monday,  December  5 

Tax  Week  at  Penn  Slate.  400  attendees. 

Toflrees  Resort.  Through  Nov.  9. 
Monday,  December  12 

PA  Cooperative  Directors  Institute,  40  atten- 
dees. Penn  State  Scanlicon.  Through  Dec. 

Wednesday,  December  14 

PA  Cooperative  Directors  Grad  Program.  55 
attendees.  Penn  Slate  Scanticon.  Through 
Dec.  16. 

Thursday,  Decemtrar  15 

Rural  Health  Outreach  Grant,  15  attendees, 
504  ASl  BIdg. 

Tuesday,  January  3 

lc#Cream  Short  Course,  150  attendees,  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  Through  Jan.  13. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

Ann  Barton's  Quilts.  Through  Dec.  11. 

Kern  Art  Gallery: 

The  Flat  Cases  will  feature  Denise  Ariew's  jew- 
elry. Through  Dec,  15. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Double  Plots:  Installation  by  Mary  Ellen  Car- 
roll," Through  Dec,  11. 

■  "Planel  Peru:  An  Aerial  Journey  Through  a 

Timeless  Land,"  Through  Dec.  18. 

■  "Ancient  Peruvian  Ceramics"  Through  Dec. 

18. 
"Gifts    to    Celebrate    the    New    Museum." 

Through  Jan,  22. 
Patterson  Undergraduate  Gallery: 
Chris  Boswell,  photography.  Through  Dec.  9. 
Eric  Armusick,  painting.   Dec.  12-Dec.  23. 
Pattee 
Lobby: 
Original  cartoon  art  wori(  from  the  Fred  Waring 

Collection.  Through  Jan.  4. 
Rare  Books  Room: 
Illustrated   books   from    the    18lh    Century. 

Through  Dec.  23. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
School   of   Visual   Arts   Faculty   Exhibition. 

Through  Dec.  6. 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  Thesis  Exhibition.  Through 

Dec.  16. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


December  1  -January  15 


■I  A    Intercom 
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Awards 


H&HD  Alumni  Recognition  Award  goes  to  three 


The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development  has  hon- 
ored three  graduates  with  its  1994  Alumni  Recognition 
Award. 

The  award  honors  graduates  for  professional  excellence 
and  /or  exemplary  voluntary 
community  involvement  in  the 
health  and  human  development 
professions. 

The  recipients  are  Gor- 
don Blackburn,  associate 
staff/program  director  for  car- 
diac rehabilitation  in  the  Cardiac 
Function  Laboratory  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation; 
Ann  Hertzler,  professor  and 
foods  and  nutrition  extension 
speciaHst  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University, 
and  Mark  McCamish,  director 
of  clinical  and  metabolic  research 
at  Ross  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Blackburn,  who 
holds  a  master's  and  doctorate  in 
physical  education  from  Perm 
State,  is  the  first  exercise  physiol- 
ogist to  serve  on  the  cardiology 
staff  at  the  Cleveland  Cliiuc.  He 
was  honored  for  his  work  in 
exerdse  testing,  cardiac  rehabili- 
tation, experimental  pacemak- 
ers, and  surgical  myoplasty  pro- 
cedures. 

A  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Sports  Medicine, 
he  played  a  major  role  in  estab- 
Hshing  the  ACSM's  guidelines 
for  exercise  testing  and  prescrip- 


tion, and  certification  of  ACSM  professionals.  He  has  been  a 
board  member,  journal  reviewer,  and  editor  for  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Cardiovascular  and  Pulmonary  Rehabili- 
tation, and  he  is  a  Fellow  of  that  organization.  He  also  has 
won  the  Outstanding  Service  Award  from  the  Canadian 
Heart  Foundation. 

Ms.  Hertzler  has  pub- 
lished extensively  in  rapid 
dietary  assessment  methodolo- 
gy, developmen tally  appropriate 
food  and  nutrition  activities  for 
preschoolers,  and  college  stu- 
dents' food  habits.  She  is  a  past 
member  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Home  Economics 
Association,  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Food  in  Society,  and 
has  held  a  number  of  national- 
level  committee  assigrunents  and 
offices  in  the  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education,  American  Dietetic  Association,  and  other  organi- 
zations. 

In  addition,  she  works  closely  v«th  home  economists  in 
Virginia  Cooperative  Extension  and  has  written  a  number  of 
extension  pubhcations.  Her  bachelor's  degree  is  in  home 
economics  from  Perm  State. 

Dr.  McCamish  holds  a  doctorate  in  nutrition  from  Penn 
State.  A  physician,  he  combines  his  training  in  medicine  and 
nutrition  in  order  to  study  the  role  of  nutrition  in  AIDS,  can- 
cer, cystic  fibrosis,  pancreatitis,  chemotherapy,  radiation 
therapy,  and  pulmonary  disease. 

A  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Nutrition  and  the 
International  College  of  Nutrition,  he  also  serves  as  clinical 
associate  professor  in  the  Division  of  Endocrinology  and 
Metabolism  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  president  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  Parenteral  and  Enteral  Nutrition. 


Mark  McCamish 


Associate  dean  receives  national  society's  President's  l\/ledal 


Donald  W.  Leslie,  associate  dean  for  undergraduate  stud- 
ies in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  has  received  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  1994  President's 
Medal. 

The  medal,  one  of  the  highest  honors  bestowed  on 
members  of  the  landscape  architecture  profession,  is  pre- 
sented for  Dean  Leslie's  "unparalleled  contribution  to  the 
profession  of  landscape  architecture  through  outstanding 
service  and  dedication  to  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects." 

Dean  Leslie  has  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania/Delaware Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  and  served  as  vice  president  for  pol- 
icy of  the  American  society  of  Landscape  Architects.  Dean 
Leslie,  who  served  as  chair  of  the  ASLA  Policy  Committee 
and  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  Committee,  joined  the 
University  faculty  in  1971. 

A  registered  landscape  architect,  he  holds  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  landscape  architecture  from  Penn  Stale 
and  a  master  of  landscape  architecture  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


Geology  professor  named  recipient  of  international  honor 


Alan  Davis,  professor  of  geolo- 
gy and  director  of  the  Coal  and 
Organic  Petrology  Laboratories, 
has  received  the  Reinhardl 
Theissen  Medal  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  Coal  and 
Organic  Petrology  (ICCP). 

This  is  only  the  third  time 
since  it  was  established  in  1956 
that  the  medal  has  been  award- 
ed to  a  U.S.  researcher.  In  1984, 
the  medalist  was  William 
Spackman,  Penn  State  professor 
emeritus  of  paleobotany.  

Dr.  Davis  was  cited  for  out-    Alan  Davis 


standing  contributions  as  a  teacher  and  researcher  in 
organic  petrology,  especially  in  the  development  of  a  chem- 
ical and  geological  basis  for  the  optical  properties  of  coal 
macerals  and  their  liquefaction  products.  A  member  of  the 
University  faculty  since  1973,  he  currently  is  serving  a  four- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  ICCP,  and  also  is  chairman  of 
the  Coal  Division  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

Reinhardl  Thiessen,  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  whom  the  ICCP's  medal  was  named,  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  coal  petrology.  His  publications  on 
the  origin,  paleobotany,  and  structure  of  coal  detailed  the 
microscopic  character  of  a  vast  range  of  coals  and  related 
materials. 


Chambers 
Award  given  to 
dedicated  pair 

Susan  E.  Werner,  financial  officer, 
York  Campus,  has  received  the 
1993  Charles  R.  Chambers  Memor- 
ial Award  and  Thomas  H.  Gor- 
man, administrative  coordinator  ii 
the  Deputy  Controller's  Office,  has 
received  the  1 994  Chambers 
Award. 

The  award  was  established  i 
1979  by  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  late  Mr.  Chambers  who  was 
director  of  accounting  at  the  Uni- 
versity from  1967  to  1977.  It  hon- 
ors employees  of  the  Controller's 
Office  who  "exhibit  a  conscientious 
and  dedicated  attitude  toward 
their  professional  responsibilities 
above  that  normally  expected  i 
required." 

Ms.  Werner  graduated  from 
York  College  of  PA  in  1977  with  £ 
B.S.  in  accounting  and  began  her 
employment  with  the  University  in 
1977  as  a  financial  officer  at  the 
York  Campus,  a  position  she  cur- 
rently holds. 

Mr.  Corman  graduated  from 
Penn  State  in  1969  with  a  BS  in 
accounting  and  began  his  employ- 
ment with  the  University  in  1974  as 
a  staff  accountant  in  the  Auditing 
Department.  Previously  he  held 
the  position  of  assistant  bursar  i 
the  Office  of  the  Bursar  before 
being  named  to  his  current  posi- 
Hon  in  1987. 


Thomas  H.  Corman 
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Pugh  Professor  earns 

national  award  for 
work  in  bioinorganic, 
bioorganic  chemistry 

Stephen  J.  Benkovic,  Evan  Pugh  Profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  holder  of  the  Eberly 
Family  Chair  in  Chemistry,  has  been 
selected  by  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety as  the  1995  recipient  of  its  Alfred 
Bader  Award  in  Bioinorgaiuc  or  Bioor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

The  award  recognizes  outstanding 
research  accomplishments  that  are  at  the 
interface  between  biology  and  inorganic 
or  organic  chemistry,  particularly  appli- 
cations of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
experimental  methodology  of  chemistry 
to  areas  of  biological  significance. 

Dr.  Benkovic  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  quantitative  analysis  of  how 
enzymes  catalyze  the  chemical  transfor- 
mations of  their  substrates.  Using  a  vari- 
ety of  physical,  chemical,  synthetic,  and 
biological  methodologies,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  delineated  the  sequence  and 
relative  importance  of  chemical  steps 
used  by  various  enzymes  in  achieving 
their  catalytic  function  as  well  as  the  mol- 
ecular interactions  occurring  within  these 
steps. 

His  research  has  resulted  in  rich 
insights  into  how  DNA  is  faithfully  repli- 
cated by  polymerases,  how  drugs  inhibit 
various  folate-requiring  enzymes,  and 
how  sugar  phosphates  are  recognized 
and  processed  by  glycolytic  enzymes. 
His  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  action  of 
catalytic  antibodies,  coupled  with  his 
innovative  design  principles,  place  him  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  research  effort  to 
develop  these  catalysts. 

A  1960  magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  Lehigh  University 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  English 
literature  and  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  chemistry,  Dr.  Benkovic  earned  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  organic  chemistrj'  with 
minors  in  physical  chemistry  and  bio- 
chemistry at  Cornell  University  in  1963. 
From  1964  to  1965  he  was  a  postdoctoral 
research  associate  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

He  joined  the  University  faculty  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  1965 
and  was  promoted  to  associate  professor 
in  1967  then  to  professor  in  1970.  The 
University  honored  him  with  the  title  of 
Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  chemistry  in 
1977,  holder  ot  the  University  Chair  in 
Biological  Sciences  in  1984,  and  holder  of 
the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  Chemistry  in 
1986. 

Dr.  Benkovic  is  the  author  or  coauthor 
of  more  than  307  scientific  papers.  He 
currently  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Reviewing  Editors  of  the  journal,  Scimce, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  or  edito- 
rial advisory  boards  of  11  additional  sci- 
entific journals. 


Center  director  elected  officer  by  international  group 


Howard  G.  Knuttgen,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Sports  Medi- 
cine, has  been  elected  secretary- 
general  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Sports  Medicine.  The 
election  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  the  federation's  council  of 
delegates  in  Athens,  Greece. 

Founded  in  1928,  the  federa- 
tion is  a  worldwide  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  sports  med- 
icine     associations      of      106 


countries.  It  works  closely  with  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Knuttgen  also  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Sports  Medicine  and  serves  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  PanAmerican  Confederation  of 
Sports  Medicine.  He  holds  a  faculty  appointment  as 
professor  of  applied  physiology  in  the  Department  of 
Exercise  and  Sport  Science  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development. 


Howard  G.  Knuttgen 


McKeesport  PEPP  director  named  "1994  Black  Achiever" 


Darrell  G.  Thomas,  assistant  partnership  director 
statewide  for  the  Penn  State  Educational  Partnership 
Program  and  program  director-PEPP  McKeesport,  has 
been  named  a  1994  Black  Achiever  by  Black  Opimon 
Magazine  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Thomas  developed  and  implemented  several 
PEPP  programs,  including  the  academic  skill  enhance- 
ment/self-exploralion  program  for  high  school  levels, 
extended  school  day/latchkey  program  for  middle 
school  levels,  and  summer  residential  academic  enrich- 
ment/cultural diversity  program. 

In  May  1993,  he  received  the  Schools  in  Excellence 
Recognition  Award  for  PEPP's  linkage  with  the  McK- 
eesport Area  School  District.  In  July  1992,  he  received 


the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion (CASE)  Gold  Medal  Award. 

Mr.  Thomas  graduated  from  Penn  State  in  1975  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business  administration- 
marketing  with  a  minor  in  architechjre  and  worked  in 
the  corporate  arena  for  several  years. 

He  joined  the  Penn  State  McKeesport  staff  as  an 
admissions  volunteer  in  1987;  became  a  Minority 
Advanced  Placement  Program  recruiter  in  January 
1988;  was  appointed  admissions  counselor  in  August 

1988,  and  named  director  of  PEPP-McKeesport  in  July 

1989.  He  was  named  to  his  current  position  in  January 
1991. 


H&HD  graduate  recognized  as  "emerging  professional" 


The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development  has 
honored  Rachel  Johnson  with  its  1994  Emerging  Pro- 
fessional Award. 

The  award  honors  graduates  of  the  past  six  years 
who  have  shown  professional  excellence  and/or  exem- 
plary voluntary  community  involvement  in  the  health 
and  human  development  professions. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  both  her  bachelor's  and 
doctorate  in  nutrition  from  Penn  State,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  nutritional  sciences  at  the  University  of  Ver- 


mont. She  studies  nutritional  issues  in  several  high-risk 
populations,  including  people  with  cerebral  palsy; 
nutrition  during  childhood  and  adolescence;  and  the 
use  of  national  nutrition  surveys.  Funding  for  her 
research  has  come  from  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculhire,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  addition  to  her  Penn  State  degrees,  she  holds  a 
master's  of  public  health  from  the  University  of  Hawaii. 


National  society  honors  associate  professor  of  logistics 


Evelyn  A.  Thomchick,  associate  professor  of  business 
logistics,  is  the  winner  of  the  1994  President's  Award  of 
the  American  Society  of  Transportation  and  Logistics 
for  her  service  to  both  students  and  to  the  organization. 
Dr.  Thomchick  is  responsible  for  setting  the  stan- 
dards for  the  AST&L's  international  transport  and 
logistics  program,  developing  study  materials,  creating 
exams  and  counseling  certification  candidates.  She  also 
is  credited  for  her  efforts  to  establish  a  full-time  student 
membership  program  in  the  AST&L. 


25-year  Awards 


Founded  in  1946,  the  society  promotes  high  stan- 
dards of  knowledge  and  training  in  the  field  of  logistics 
and  transportation.  Key  to  its  efforts  is  the  profession- 
al development  program  which  leads  candidates  to  the 
CTL  (Certified  in  Transportation  and  Logistics)  desig- 
nation. 

The  AST&L  President's  Award  is  not  presented 
annually,  but  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  to 
recognize  outstanding  service. 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  ttie 
University  are,  Irom  left,  James 
Gummo,  experimental  maintenance 
mechanic  in  agrjcultufai  and  biologi- 
cal engineering  in  the  College  ot 
Agricultural  Sciences;  Martin  W. 
Stiarp.  assistant  professor  ot  educa- 
tion, and  John  D.  Swisher,  profes- 
sor of  education,  both  in  the  College 
of  Education. 
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Seven  from  Liberal  Arts  honored  for  work 


The  College  of  the  Liberal  Ares  has  announced  the 
recipients  of  the  1994  faculty  awards  for  outstanding 
scholarship,  teaching,  and  advising. 

They  are  Daniel  T.  Lichler,  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy. Distinction  in  the  Social  Sciences  Award;  Paul 
Comwell,  professor  of  psychology,  and  Ellen  KnodI, 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Ogontz  Campus, 
Outstanding  Teacher  Award;  On-Cho  Ng,  assistant 
professor  of  history.  Outstanding  Faculty  Adviser 
Award:  James  Adams,  instructor  in  English  at  the 
Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus,  and  Leslie  O. 
Bradley,  lecturer  in  English,  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award  for  Non-Tenure  Line  Faculty;  and  Gerald  G. 
Eggert,  professor  emeritus  of  American  history. 
Emeritus  Distinction  Award. 

Dr.  Lichter  was  recognized  for  his  work  on  the 
demography  of  the  family,  particulariy  marriage  pat- 
terns and  children  living  in  poverty.  His  research  has 
been  supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Development,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  National  Institute  of  Aging. 

Dr.  Cornwell  teaches  a  wide  range  of  courses, 
including  large  introductory  courses,  honors  courses, 
and  individualized  research  projects.  He  is  noted  for 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field,  his  commitment 
to  teaching  and  to  students,  and  his  continual  explo- 
ration for  ways  to  improve  his  classes.  His  outstand- 
ing teaching  and  advising  previously  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  his  having  received  the  University's 
AMOCO  Teaching  Award,  the  USG  Advising 
Award,  and  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Advising 
Award. 

Dr.  Knodt  has  taught  writing  and  American  liter- 
ature courses  at  the  McKeesport  Campus  since  1973. 
She  has  been  called  "among  the  very  finest,  most  ded- 
icated, and  most  inspiring  teachers"  of  the  faculty 
and  a  "master  teacher."  Dr.  Knodt's  teaching  exper- 


tise led  to  her  being  asked  twice  to  present  Universi- 
ty-wide workshops  on  the  teaching  of  upper-level 
writing  courses.  She  is  the  author  of  two  textbooks 
aimed  at  developing  better  writing  skills,  and  she  has 
published  in  the  area  of  improving  the  teaching  of 
writing. 

Dr.  Ng,  who  came  to  Penn  State  in  1989,  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  outstanding  contribution  as  an  advis- 
er known  for  guiding  the  History  Department's  large 
number  of  undergraduate  students.  Since  1990,  he 
has  served  as  the  undergraduate  officer  for  his 
department.  In  addition  to  advising  about  50  stu- 
dents each  semester,  he  meets  with  every  new  histo- 
ry major,  handles  the  internship  program  for  under- 
graduates, and  meets  with  seniors  to  discuss  their 
career  goals  and  plans. 

Mr.  Adams  joined  the  University  faculty  in  1969. 
He  teaches  both  introductory  and  intermediate  cours- 
es in  writing,  literature,  and  humanities.  He  also 
serves  as  department  coordinator  for  English  at  the 
campus.  Mr.  Adams  says  of  his  approach,  "...a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  learning  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  my  personal  philosophy  of  education  has  been 
built." 

Dr.  Eggert,  who  retired  in  1991  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  History  Department,  has  con- 
tinued his  active  scholarship.  Last  year  Penn  State 
Press  published  his  monograph,  Harrisburg  Industri- 
alizes: The  Coming  oj  Factories  to  an  American  Commu- 
nity, a  significant  addition  to  the  understanding  of 
19th-century  Pennsylvania  and  the  impact  of  indus- 
trialization on  American  cities.  Until  recently,  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Association  and  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  Curtin  Village  and  the  Centre  Coun- 
try Historical  Society. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Liberal  Arts 
Alumni  Society. 


Behrend  professor  awarded  research  grant 

John  King  Gamble,  professor  of  poliHcal  science  and  intemaHonal 
law  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  CoUege,  has  been  awarded  a 
$73,500  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
developing  an  Electronic  Information  System  for  International  Law 

Dr.  Gamble  plans  to  demonstrate  how  such  a  system  could  give 
mtemational  law  teachers  around  the  world  access  to  a  powerful 
and  efficient  educational  tool,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  World  Court 
and  the  United  Nations  in  managing  their  own  documents.  He  also 
IS  committed  to  providing  Third  World  countries  with  inexpensive 
access  to  international  law  and  U.N.  materiaU  through  EISIL  which 
will  produce  documents  in  both  English  and  French. 

According  to  Dr.  Gamble,  current  computer  access  to  interna- 
tional law  IS  prohibitively  expensive.  In  addiHon,  the  data  often  are 
compUed  by  people  who  don't  understand  the  nuances  of  interna- 
tional law.  ^m^^^^^^L^^^^^ 

Dr.  Gamble  has  served  as  principal  investigator  for  two  other    John  King  Gamble 
Ford  Foundation  grants  during  his  career  He  is  active  in  a  number 
of  professional  socieHes,  including  the  American  Society  of  International  Uw,  the  International  Studies  Asso 

Outstanding  Alumna  for  '94  named  at  Fayette  Campus 


The  Penn  Stale  Fayette  Campus  Advisory  Board  has 
honored  Margaret  Boyle  Marcinek  as  the  tenth  recip- 
ient of  the  1994  Outstanding  Alumna  Award.  The 
award  honors  former  Fayette  Campus  students 
whose  subsequent  professional  achievements  warrant 
special  recognition  by  their  alma  mater. 

Dr.  Marcinek  currently  is  professor  and  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Nursing  at  the  California  Univer- 


sity of  Pennsylvania.  She  attended  the  Fayette  Cam- 
pus from  1966  until  1969,  the  year  in  which  she 
received  a  diploma  in  nursing  from  the  Uniontown 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  She  then  attended  the 
University  Park  Campus  and  received  a  master  of  sci- 
ence in  nursing  in  1973.  In  1983,  she  received  an  Ed.D. 
in  curriculum  and  instruction  from  West  Virginia 
University. 


Assistant  professor 
earns  fellowship 

Wayne  R.  Curtis,  assistant  professor  of  chemi- 
cal engineering,  has  been  awarded  a  JSPS  Invi- 
tation Fellowship  by  the  Japan  Society  for  the 
^  Promotion  of  Sci- 

ence. The  honor  is 
part  of  the  JSPS 
Invitation  Fellow- 
ship program  for 
research  and 
mcludes  a  six- 
week  stay  in  Japan 
as  a  guest  of  the 
society. 

Dr.  Curtis  will 
be  hosted  by  Shin- 
taro  Furusaki,  pro- 
tfc^sorof  chemishy 
ind  biotechnolo- 
gy. University  of 
Tokyo.  He  will  study  and  travel  in  Japan  this 
summer.  In  addition  to  giving  seminars,  he 
will  visit  laboratories  and  industrial  research 
centers,  concentrating  on  chemical  production 
from  plant  tissue  culture. 

Dr.  Curtis  is  an  expert  in  that  area  as  well 
as  in  bioreactor  design  and  suspension  rheolo- 
gy,  and  the  control  of  growth  and  secondary 
metabolism.  He  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Bioengi- 
necring  Program  and  the  Biotechnology  Insti- 
tute. A  1984  chemical  engineering  graduate  of 
Penn  State,  he  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Purdue 


Wayne  R  Curtis 


Distinguished  professor 
elected  president  of 
international  group 

Inyong  Ham,  distinguished  professor  of 
industrial  engineering,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Institution  for  Pro- 
duction Engineering  Research  (CIRP)  during 
the  group's  General  Assembly  in  Singapore. 
He  will  serve  until  1995. 

Founded  in  France  in  1950,  CIRP  is  an 
elite  organization  promoting  research  and 
international  cooperation  in  advanced  pro- 
duction engineering.  Internationally  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  field  make  up  the  120 
active  members  and  130  corresponding 
members  from  36  countries.  Membership  is 
restricted  to  15 
acdve  members 
from  a  country. 

A  CIRP  mem- 
ber for  more  than 
20  years.  Dr.  Ham 
has  been  a  member 
of  the  council, 
chaired  the  CAPP 
Working  Group 
and  organized 
international  con- 
ferences at  Penn 
State.  He  current- 
ly is  visiting  Seoul 
National  University  as  the  first 
the  SBS  Endowed  Chair. 


Inyong  Ham 
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University  policies  now  accessible  via  Internet 


Official  Perm  State  documents  and  policies  are  now  avail- 
able on  the  Gopher  information  system  and  also  can  be 
accessed  from  the  World  Wide  Web.  Two  new  menu  items 
have  been  added  to  Gopher  under  Penn  State  Information: 
University  Document  Register  and  University  Policy  Regis- 
ter. 

The  Gopher  and  World  Wide  Web  information  systems 
can  be  accessed  at  any  CAC  computer  lab  or  on  personal 
computers  with  the  appropriate  connection  and  software. 
Gopher  is  also  available  through  the  FSUVM  mainframe 
system. 

The  University  Document  Register  contains  the  follow- 
ing publications: 

9  Associate  Degree  Progrmns  Bulletin,  Baccalaureate  Degree 
Programs  Bulletin,  Behrend  College  Majors,  Baccalaureate 
Degree,  Graduate  Degree  Programs  Bulletin.  Information  from 
the  above  documents  also  is  available  from  the  Gopher 
menu  item  "Academic  Programs." 

The  University  Policy  Register  contains  the  current  offi- 
cial policies,  along  v/ith  a  searching  feature  that  enables  you 
to  look  for  a  word  in  the  titles  and  texts  of  every  policy.  After 
you  find  what  you  need,  you  can  save  or  mark  the  file. 

The  files  containing  program  bulletins  are  intended  for 
reference  only  and  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  official  print- 
ed copy.  Because  the  electronic  form  of  the  publicafion  is 
displayed  on  a  wide  variety  of  machines  with  varying  capa- 
bilities, the  reader  is  cautioned  that  the  format  of  the  origi- 
nal document  cannot  always  be  preserved.    Differences 


should  be  expected  in  locations  where  the  original  text  con- 
taii\s  underscoring,  bold,  italics,  and  footnoting. 

In  consideration  of  line  length  and  readability,  the  for- 
mat of  each  major's  course  requirements  has  been  changed 
purposely  in  the  electronic  version.  When  viewing  majors 
electronically,  the  scheduling  blocks  appear  to  the  LEFT  of 
the  course  lutings  and  indicate  the  YEAR  of  study  in  which 
the  course  is  recommended  (i.e.  year  1 , 2, 3, 4, 5,  or,  in  some 
cases,  Su  for  summer).  In  the  printed  version,  the  same 
information  appears  to  the  RIGHT  of  the  course  listings,  and 
the  SEMESTER  in  which  the  course  is  recommended  is  indi- 
cated by  an  X  placed  in  the  proper  column.  Because  page 
numbers  from  the  original  text  are  meaningless  in  the  elec- 
tronic form,  menu  references  have  been  created  to  facilitate 
on-line  use  of  the  bulletin. 

For  more  information  about  how  to  access  Gopher  or 
the  World  Wide  Web,  see  the  following  publications: 

•  Electronic  Information  Access  at  Penn  State,  Intemexus, 
the  Internet  seminar  handout,  CAC  Seminar  Schedule,  Inter- 
net Gopfier  User's  Guide,  Uruversity  of  Minnesota,  available 
through  the  Penn  State  Bookstore  at  University  Park. 

The  first  three  publications  are  available  at  CAC  Help 
Desks  in  12  Willard  Building  and  215  Computer  Building. 
To  have  a  copy  mailed  to  your  campus  address,  contact 
Danette  Yakymac  at  (814)  865-4757  or  dxs8@psu.edu. 

For  assistance,  contact  the  CAC  Help  Desk  at  12  Willard 
Building,  (814)  863-1035  or  215  Computer  Building,  (814) 
863-2494  or  send  email  to  helpdesk@psu.edu. 


Committees  named  to  screen  potential 
winners  of  five  University  awards 


President  Thomas  has  appointed  a  general  committee 
chaired  by  Billie  S.  Willits,  assistant  vice  president  for 
human  resources,  to  review  nominations  for  the  Facul- 
ty/Staff Achievement  Awards— the  McKay  Donkin 
Award,  the  Award  for  Administrative  Excellence,  The 
Barash  Award  for  Human  Service,  the  Staff  Excellence 
Award,  and  the  Penn  State  Equal  Opportunity  Award. 

Five  subcommittees  will  screen  nominations  and 
develop  recommendations  for  the  respective  awards. 
Members  are: 

■  McKay  Donkin  Award  subcommittee:  James  M. 
Elliott  (chair),  Cotiinne  Caldwell,  Donn  Frazier,  Herbcr- 
la  Lundegren,  Diane  Ryan,  James  VanHom  and  Vemis 
Welmon. 

■  Barash  Award  subcommittee:  Vicki  Fong  (chair), 
Blannie  Bowen,  Sydney  Friedman,  Brent  Pasquinelli, 
Michelle  Pitterle,  James  Purdum  and  Krista  Walter. 

■  Award  for  Administrative  Excellence  subcommittee: 
Lydia  Abdullah  (chair),  Douglas  Ault,  Alicia  Bunnell, 
Marilyn  Eastridge,  Lynne  Goodstein,  Michael  Gerber 
and  Anne  Smilowitz. 

Commission  for  Women 
award  to  honor  memory 

The  Rosemary  Schraer  Mentor  Award  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  for  Women. 

The  award  will  be  presented  each  spring  to  one  or 
more  University  employees  who  exemplify  Rosemary 
Schiaer's  giving  of  herself  as  a  mentor  and  who  have  vol- 
untarily, over  a  period  of  time,  excelled  in  helping  others 
recognize  and  achieve  their  potential. 

Dr.  Schraer  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at 
Penn  State,  beginning  in  1959  when  she  joined  the  faculty 
in  the  Eberiy  College  of  Science  through  her  tenure  as  asso- 
ciate provost  of  the  University  from  1981-1985. 

Upon  leaving  Penn  State,  she  went  to  the  University  of 
California,  Riverside  to  serve  first  as  executive  vice  chan- 
ceUor  and  then  from  1987  as  chancellor  of  the  Univereity. 
Dr.  Schraer,  who  was  the  first  woman  chanceUor  in  the 
University  of  CaUfomia  system,  died  April  10, 1992. 

The  Commission  lor  Women  has  established  a  Rose- 
mary Schraer  Mentor  Award  Selection  Committee.  Deb- 
orah Klevans  is  committee  chair.  Members  are  Patricia 
Fairell  and  Rebecca  Young,  University  Park  Campus; 


■  Staff  Excellence  Award  subcommittee:  Catherine 
Lyons  (chair),  Christine  Bundy,  Harold  Cheatham,  Carol 
Everett,  Deborah  Howard,  David  Stonner  and  Elizabeth 
Wilson. 

■  Equal  Opportumty  Award  subcommittee:  Peter  Weil- 
er  (chair),  Steve  Hayes,  William  Henson,  Edna  Hernan- 
dez, Gary  Holler,  Sue  RarOcin  and  Sandra  Vaclor. 

Nominations  are  still  being  accepted  for  the  1995 
awards,  and  are  encouraged  from  Univereity  and  local 
community  organizations  and  individuals.  Nominators 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  at  863-4315 
to  request  a  copy  of  a  standardized  format  for  submitting 
nominations. 

Please  refer  to  the  Sept.  8  Peim  Stale  Iiilercom  article  for 
addiHonal  information  related  to  the  awards  process. 
NominaHons  should  be  sent  to  Billie  S.  Willits,  Box  6,  Rider 
Building.  The  deadhne  for  submitting  nominations  has 
been  extended  to  Jan.  13,  1995.  Supporting  information 
which  accompanies  nominations  should  be  as  brief  and 
specific  to  the  award  criteria. 


creates  mentoring 
of  Rosemary  Sciiraer 

Nancy  L.  Herron,  Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus,  and 
Mila  C.  Su,  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus. 

"Consideration  for  the  award  will  be  given  to  any 
employee,  faculty  or  staff,  who  has  a  record  of  outstand- 
ing mentoring  service  going  beyond  those  requirements  of 
his/her  employment,"  Dr.  Klevans  said.  "Mentoring  is 
defined  as  advising,  faciUtating,  encouraging  and/or 
paving  the  way  for  others  to  recognize  and  realize  their 
potential  in  both  personal  and  professional  endeavors." 

Additional  information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  by  calling  the  Commission  for  Women  office  at 
(814)865-1683.  NominaHons  should  be  rehjmed  by  Jan.  18, 
1995,  to:  Commission  for  Women,  Attn.  Deborah  Klevans, 
314  Grange  Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Confributions  to  help  endow  the  award  may  be  made 
payable  to  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  sent  to 
1  Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802,  with  an  indicafion 
that  confribuHons  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Rosemary 
Schraer  Fund. 


Nominations  sought 
for  Mitchell  award 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the 
1995  Philip  Philip  Mitchell  Alumni  Ser- 
vice Award. 

The  award  is  given  to  an  alumnus, 
alumna,  or  friend  of  the  University  who 
has  contributed  generously  to  the 
enhancement,  growth,  development  and 
improvement  of  Penn  State.  It  consists 
of  a  specially  designed  certificate,  a 
plaque  prominently  displayed  in  the 
Alumni  Lounge  with  the  name  of  each 
year's  recipient  and  a  cash  gift  to  the 
University  for  a  purpose  designated  by 
the  recipient. 

No  current  Trustees  or  Distin- 
guished Alumni  of  the  University  are  eli- 
gible for  the  award.  Nominations 
should  be  sent  by  Dec.  15  to  the  Recog- 
nition Program,  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association,  105  Old  Main,  University 
Park,  PA  16802. 

For  nomination  forms  or  additional 
information,  contact  Lyn  Culver,  Recog- 
nition Program  coordinator,  at  (814)  865- 
6517. 


Nominees  sought  for 
Humanitarian  Service 
Award  by  Dec.  1 5 

The  Forum  On  Black  Affairs  (FOBA)  is 
seeking  nominations  for  its  1995  Humani- 
tarian Ser\'ice  Award,  given  armually  at  the 
20th  Anniversary  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Banquet,  at  4  p.m.  Jan.  15, 1995  in  the  HUB 
Ballroom  at  University  Park. 

The  award  was  created  in  1985  to  com- 
memorate a  person  who  has  provided  out- 
standing service  to  the  African  American 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  at  Penn 
State  and  the  Centre  County  region.  Such 
service  includes  leadership  of  offices,  pro- 
grams or  organizations  developing  or 
implementing  policies  impacting  Ahican 
Americans.  The  first  recipient  was  James  B. 
Stewart,  now  vice  provost  for  educational 
equity  and  professor  of  labor  studies  and 
industrial  relations. 

To  nominate  a  candidate,  submit  a  letter 
not  over  two  pages  that  describes  the  nom- 
inee's credentials  and  qualifications  for  the 
award.  Attach  any  relevant  supporting 
materials  such  as  newspaper  or  magazine 
articles. 

Please  send  all  nominations  and  sup- 
porting materials  for  the  Humanitarian 
Award  by  Dec.  15  to  Dr.  Stewart,  314  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802,  telephone 
(814)  865-5906. 

The  theme  for  the  banquet  is  "The 
Unfinished  Agenda."  The  evening's  activi- 
ties include  readings  by  Penn  State  shi- 
dents,  a  modem  dance  presentation,  music 
by  "Jazz  Connection,"  and  award  presenta- 
tions from  the  State  College  School  District 
for  an  essay  contest.  The  Forum  on  Black 
Affairs  also  will  be  presenting  the  Steriing 
Brown  Memorial  Scholarship,  named  for 
the  professor,  scholar,  poet  who  had  an 
impact  on  the  lives  on  many  of  today's 
scholars  and  poets. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Paul  Rob^ 
son  Culhiral  Center,  the  Multiculhiral 
Resource  Center  and  through  the  minority 
coordinators  at  any  of  the  coUeges.  Tickets 
are  $15  for  adults,  $7.50  children  12  and 
under  or  $125  for  a  table  of  eight. 
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United  Way  makes  it  possible  for  L.>na  to  attend  the  Easier  Seal  Society's 
and  otlier  programs  for  thildren  with  special  needs.  The  money  you  give  mj 
your  Centre  County  neighhors.  Pleosa  give.  With  you,  we  can  make  it  work. 
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Private  Giving 


Fayette  Campus  gains  major  nursing  scholarsliip 


In  cooperation  with  the  Uniontown 
Hospital  Foundation,  Charles 
Shanaberger,  a  long-time  resident 
of  Fayette  County,  has  transferred  a 
major  nursing  scholarship  to  the 
Penn  State  Fayette  Campus,  after 
the  dosing  of  the  Uniontown  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing. 

The  scholarship,  which  honors 
the  memory  of  his  wife,  Helen  F. 
Shanaberger,  has  an  endowment 
value  of  5124,000. 

Mr.  Shanaberger  said  he  trans- 
ferred the  scholarship  to  the  cam- 
pus because  he  had  great  faith  in  its 
leadership  and  its  director  of  nurs- 


ing, Theresa  Balog. 

"1  also  was  pleased  with  the 
program  when  it  was  previously 
run  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Uniontown  Hospital,  and  I  knew 
that  by  keeping  it  in  Fayette  Coun- 
ty it  would  ultimately  benefit  the 
hospital  and  local  residents,"  he 
said. 

The  Shanabergers  were  bom 
and  raised  in  Fayette  County.  Mrs. 
Shanaberger  died  in  1987  after  an 
extended  illness.  Shortly  there- 
after, her  husband  endowed  the 
scholarship  at  the  school  of  nursing 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  care 


"Without  scholarships  such  as 
these,  some  students  may  never  be 
given  the  opporturuty  to  pursue  a 
career  in  health-related  fields," 
August  H.  Simonsen,  campus 
executive  officer,  said.  "These 
scholarships  will  be  a  major  factor 
in  building  a  strong  nursing  pro- 
gram that  will  serve  the  people  of 
Fayette  County  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  We  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Shanaberger  and  the  Union- 
town  Hospital  for  their  cooperation 
and  generosity." 


ladergraduate 
enucation 


Improving 
communica- 
tions within 
the  Penn  State 
academic 
advising  com- 
munity is  an 
ongoing  chal- 
lenge. Now, 
through  the 
use  of  the 
PSUVM  and 
PSUADMIN  electronic  newsgroups  (E-mail 
bulletin  boards),  that  challenge  has  become 
easier.  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  are  invit- 
ed to  read  and  post  advising-related  mes- 
sages to  the  following  four  newsgroups: 
©PSUVM  (PSUNEWS):  psu.acad- 
advising.announce  ©PSUVM  (PSUNEWS): 
psu.acad-advising.discuss  ©PSUADMIN 
(EMC2):  psu.acad-advise.post  ©PSUADMIN 
(EMC2):  psu.acad-advise.chat 

The  PSUVM  newsgroups  will  accommo- 
date primarily  faculty  who  use  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing's  Email  system  where- 
as the  PSUADMIN  newsgroups  are  available 
to  staff  who  use  the  EMC2  system  through 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Services.  A 
message  posted  to  an  academic  advising 
newsgroup  on  PSUVM  also  will  automatical- 
ly appear  on  the  appropriate  PSUADMIN 
(EMC2)  newsgroup,  and  vice  versa.  The 
PSUVM.announce  and  the  PSUADMIN.post 
groups  are  reserved  for  official  University 
academic  advising  communications,  whereas 
the  PSUVM.discuss  and  PSUADMIN.chat 
groups  are  to  be  used  for  more  informal  con- 
versation about  various  advising-related 
issues. 

Guidelines 

To  help  ensure  the  quality  of  these  news- 
groups, the  PSUVM.announce  and  PSUAD- 
MIN.post groups  will  be  reviewed  by  a  mod- 
erator before  a  message  is  posted.  The 
moderator  will  look  for  the  presence  of  offi- 
cial University  academic  advising  content  as 
well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  text 
steward.  Postings  will  not  remain  on  the 
bulletin  board  indefinitely,  but  will  be 
removed  after  thirty  days.  The  PSUVM.dis- 
cuss and  PSUADMIN.chat  newsgroups  will 
not  be  moderated. 

How  to  Post  a  Message 

While  using  EMC2,  Email,  or  Eudora,  first 
type  the  academic  advising-related  message 
and  then  enter  the  correct  address.  For 
PSUVM  users,  the  correct  address  for  an  offi- 
cial University  academic  advising  message 
(i.e.,  program  and  course  offerings,  personnel 
updates,  service  changes,  policy  news,  etc.)  is 
psu.acad-advising.announce.  For  PSUAD- 
MIN users,  the  correct  address  for  posting  an 
official  advising  message  is  psu.acad- 
advise.post.  For  sharing  an  opinion  regard- 
ing an  advising  policy  or  practice,  the  appro- 
priate posting  address  would  be 
psu.acad-advising.discuss  and  psu.acad- 
advise.chat  on  PSUVM  and  PSUADMIN, 
respectively.  Consult  the  EMC2  manual  or 
PSUNEWS  Help  for  more  specific  instruc- 
dons. 

For  More  Information 

For  more  information  about  the  above  news- 
groups, please  contact  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Information  and  Communica- 
tions/DUS,  Third  Floor  West,  Grange 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  (814)  863- 
0828,  or  e-mail  WMFl@psuadmin  (Bitnet)  or 
WMFl©  psuvm.psu.edu 
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Ratings  rising  for  University  orientation  process 


Student  customers  have  expressed  satisfaction  about 
their  orientation  to  Fenn  State. 

During  June  and  August,  approximately  4,500  new 
freshmen  arrived  at  the  University  Park  Campus.  Their 
orientation  to  Penn  State  began  eight  months  earHer  as 
the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  provided  campus 
tours  and  introductory  information,  and  it  continued 
through  the  summer  and  fall  as  new  "paid  accepts"  par- 
ticipated   in    the   Freshman   Testing,   CounseUng   and 


A  high  average  rating  was  given  to  Penn 
State's  Qverail  effort  to  introduce  new 
students  to  its  programs,  services, 
peopie,  procedures  and  faciiities. 


Advising  Program  (FTCAP)  and  other  introductory  ori- 
entation activities. 

To  assess  the  quaUty  of  the  University's  overall  ori- 
entation efforts,  new  freshmen  were  asked  to  complete 
the  New  Student  Survey,  administered  Sept.  6  to  16.  A 
total  of  583  students  responded  to  this  request  to  provide 
a  numerical  rating  (on  a  10-point  anchored  Likert-type 
scale  with  a  score  of  1  being  a  low-negative  and  10  being 
a  high- positive)  for  eight  indicators. 

The  results  of  the  1994  survey  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  comparison  to  the  1993  survey  results. 
All  quality  indicators  are  up  for  1994  with  the  exception 
of  the  FTCAP  and  Choice  of  Major  scores  which  have 


remained  relatively  unchanged  since  1993. 

According  to  the  1993  and  1994  survey,  new  students 
feel  positive  about  their  orientation  to  Penn  State  at  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  A  high  average  rating  of  7.93  was 
given  with  regard  to  Penn  State's  overall  effort  to  intro- 
duce new  students  to  its  programs,  services,  people,  pro- 
cedures, and  facilities.  The  1994  rating  was  an  increase 
over  the  7.45  rating  in  1993.  Again  this  year  students 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  Preface  magazine  and  Ori- 
entation Express  (an  average  rating  of  8.14). 

New  freshmen  seemed  very  confident  in  their  deci- 
sion that  Penn  State  is  the  right  university  for  them  (an 
8.33  average  rating  in  '94  vs.  an  8.02  average  rating  for 
'93),  and  they  appear  certain  that  they  are  headed  toward 
the  right  major  (average  rating  both  years,  7.07), 

Still  two  of  the  lowest  ratings,  although  improvement 
is  evident  in  1994,  are  with  the  quality  of  help  offered 
when  scheduling  classes  (6.92  in  '94  and  6.81  in  '93)  and 
their  understanding  of  General  Education  requirements 
(6.93  in  '94  and  6.52  in  '93). 

Finally,  new  students  at  University  Park  Campus 
show  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  knowing  if  they  had 
a  problem  and  needed  help,  it  would  be  available  to  them 
at  the  University  (7.84  average  rating  in  '94  and  a  7.40 
average  rating  in  '93). 

The  annual  New  Student  Survey  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Information  and  Communi- 
cations, Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  304  Grange 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802,  (814)  863-0828.  For 
more  information  about  the  survey,  contact  W.M. 
Famsworth,  assistant  director.  Division  of  Undergradu- 
ate Studies,  and  head  of  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Information  and  Communications. 


Beaver  Campus  opens  Study  Learning  Center 


A  new  Study  Learning  Center  has  been  dedicated  at  the 
Penn  State  Beaver  Campus. 

The  Study  Learning  Center  now  houses  all  Student 
Affairs  offices,  including  admissions,  financial  aid,  and 
student  services  and  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  theatre/auditorium,  the  Study 
Learning  Center  also  offers  state-of-the-art  conference 
facilities  designed  to  meet  campus  and  community 
needs,  sixteen  student  organization  work  stations,  a  book 
store,  snack  bar,  several  student  lounge  and  program- 


ming areas,  and  offices  for  the  Student  Government 
Association,  the  Beaver  Herald  student  newspaper,  and 
student-operated  radio  station  WBVR. 

"All  of  our  students,  staff,  and  faculty  welcome  the 
completion  of  the  Study  Learning  Center  and  view  it  as 
another  very  positive  step  for  the  campus,"  Albert  N. 
Skomra,  campus  executive  officer,  said.  "We're  eager  to 
continue  to  provide  the  best  educational,  cultural,  and 
social  experiences  possible  for  our  students  of  all  ages 
and  this  building  will  help  us  do  that." 


National  association  awards  University 
honorable  mention  for  campus  networking 


Penn  State  has  received  an  honorable  mention  award  for 
"excellence  in  campus  networking"  from  CAUSE,  the  asso- 
ciation for  managing  and  using  information  technology  in 
higher  education. 


The  award  recognizes  exempiary 
campus-wide  networic  planning, 
management  and  accessihiiity  ...as 
well  as  effective  use  of  campus-wide 
networlcs  to  enhance  teaching,  learning 
and  research. 


This  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  Penn  State  has 
received  an  honorable  mention  from  CAUSE.  The  award 
recognizes  exemplary  campus-wide  network  planning, 
management  and  accessibility,  as  well  as  effective  use  of 
campus-wide  networks  to  enhance  teaching,  learning, 
research,  administration  and  community  service. 

"Penn  State,  espedally  because  of  its  statewide  campus 
system,  depends  to  a  high  degree  on  the  use  of  modem  net- 


working services  and  technologies,"  Steve  H.  Updegrove, 
administrative  director  of  Penn  State's  telecommunicatior^ 
office,  said.  'The  CAUSE  award  reaffirms  Penn  State's  pre- 
eminence as  a  university  that  is  making  the  most  of  these 
opportunities." 

Penn  State  and  the  Stevens  histitute  of  Technology  are 
the  only  institutions  to  receive  honorable  mention  from 
CAUSE  two  years  in  a  row.  Other  iiwtitutions  receiving  hon- 
orable mention  awards  from  CAUSE  this  year  are  Stanford 
University,  Loyola  College  and  the  University  of  Alberta. 

In  presenting  Penn  State's  honorable  mention  award, 
CAUSE  said:  "Strategic  planning  has  long  been  a  strength 
of  the  networking  activities  at  Penn  State,  and  their  work  on 
a  statewide  'enterprise  network'  is  exemplary." 

Mi.  Updegrove  said  Penn  State  has  emphasized  com- 
prehensive planning,  the  development  of  common  industry 
networking  standards,  support  for  introduction  of  new  ser- 
vices, and  further  leveraging  of  current  investments  in  irifor- 
mation  technology. 

Eighteen  colleges  and  universities  submitted  applica- 
tions for  the  1 994  CAUSE  a  wand,  which  was  awarded  at  the 
association's  conference  in  Olando,  Fla.  Descriptions  of  the 
18  institutions'  network  planning  have  been  compiled  in 
Best  Practices  in  Netioorking,  1994,  a  publication  available 
through  CAUSE.  The  award  is  sponsored  by  Novell,  Inc.,  a 
CAUSE  corporate  member  since  1988. 


CONTINUOUS 

QUALITY 

IMPROVEMENT 


TVansforming  Education 
Through  Quality 

Three  from  Penn  State  attended  the  Fifth 
Annual  Quality  in  Education  Sympo- 
sium in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  2-4. 
Seldon  Whitaker,  associate  professor  of 
education  and  director  of  planning  and 
training  at  the  Center  for  Total  Quality 
Schools,  presented  a  paper  on  'TQM  and 
Systemic  Reform  in  K-12  Education." 
Clare  Kristofco,  assistant  to  the  dean  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  and  Louise 
Sandmeyer,  executive  director  of  the 
CQl  Center,  presented  "Building  a  Team 
Environment  at  Penn  State." 

What*s  the  Difference? 

Major  improvements  resu  Iting  from 
efforts  of  the  University  Registrar  Tran- 
script CQI  team  include:  accept  fee  pay- 
ment via  credit  card;  accept  FAX  tran- 
script requests;  significantly  reduced 
response  time  for  transcript  requests; 
publicized  information  regarding  where 
and  how  to  order  transcripts;  empow- 
ered staff  to  work  with  the  requester 
directly  to  resolve  any  transcript  prob- 
lems, and  improved  instructions  and  the 
Transcript  Request  form  in  the  pamphlet, 
Hou'  to  Order  an  Official  Transcript. 

CQI  Center  Benchmarks 
with  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan 

Carol  Everett  and  Beth  Meteer  repre- 
sented the  CQI  Center  on  a  benchmark- 
ing trip  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
The  pair  benchmarked  the  Ann  Arbor 
Campus'  quality  improvement  fair, 
M-Quality  Expo,  where  displays  repre- 
senting 58  improvement  teams  or  indi- 
vidual improvement  projects  were  seen 
over  a  two-day  period  by  nearly  2,000 
visitors.  They  shared  information  about 
Penn  State's  CQI  Team  Fair  with  the 
organizers  of  M-Quality  Expo. 

Baldrige  Education  Pilot  Cri- 
teria 

The  Education  Draft  Criteria  for  the  Mal- 
colm Baldrige  National  Quality  Award 
will  be  made  available  in  December.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, telephone:  301-975-2036. 

Penn  State/DuPont 
Reunion 

On  Nov.  22,  a  reunion  of  Penn  Staters 
who  attended  the  August  1993  DuPont 
Total  Quality  Workshop  was  held  in  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Ted  Brown  and 
Randy  GuschI  from  DuPont  gave  an 
update  on  the  progress  of  the  partner- 
ship. 
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Coping  with  the  holidays 

For  most  people  the  holidays  are  a  festive 
and  han-filled  time  of  the  year.  But  they 
also  can  be  a  time  of  additional  stress  or 
worry — financial  burdens,  travel,  social 
occasions  and  sadness. 

Whether  it's  an  added  financial  burden, 
a  mad  rush  to  visit  with  family  and  friends, 
many  social  occasions,  or  sadness  -  talking 
with  a  friend  or  a  professional  counselor 
may  help  you  to  relax  and  enjoy.  The  EAP, 
a  confidential  counseling  service  paid  for 
by  Penn  State,  is  here  to  help  too.  You  can 
access  the  EAP  24  hours  a  day  by  calling  1- 
800-858-2778.  Employees  at  The  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  should  call  1-800- 
543-5080. 

Supervisory  training  and  general 
employee  informational  sessions  about  the 
EAP  are  offered  regularly.  The  Human 
Resource  Development  Center  catalog  lists 
the  sections  for  spring  semester  at  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus.  Faculty  and  staff  at 
other  locations  should  contact  the  director 
of  business  services.  For  a  complete  listing 
of  the  informational  sessions,  call  865-3085. 

Benefit  reminders 

Faculty  and  staff  members  are  reminded  of 
the  following: 

■  Benefit  Confirmation  Statements  will 
be  mailed  early  in  December.  Please  review 
your  statement  carefully.  Any  corrections 
to  your  1995  benefits  must  be  noted  on  your 
statement  and  returned  to  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division  on  or  before  Dec.  22. 

■  Flexible  Benefits  requests  for  reim- 
bursement for  any  service  incurred  in  1994 
must  be  submitted  on  or  before  March  31, 
1995.  Remember  that  reimbursements  are 
based  on  the  date  that  the  service  occurred, 
not  on  the  date  of  payment. 

■  Ritenour  Pharmacy  will  close  at  5  p.m. 
Dec.  22  and  remain  closed  from  Dec.  23 
through  Jan.  2.  The  pharmacy  will  open 
again  at  7:30  a.m.  Jan.  3. 

■  Pharmacy  hours  for  the  Maintenance 
Prescription  Drug  Plan  at  the  Hershey 
Medical  Center  are:  Friday,  Dec.  23  -  close 
at  3:30  p.m.;  Tuesday,  Dec.  27  -  reopen  at  7 
a.m.;  Friday,  Dec.  30  -  close  at  3:30  p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Ja'h.  3  -  reopen  at  7  a.m. 

■  HealthAmerica  HMO  members  are 
reminded  that  allergy  serum  and  the  injec- 
tions will  be  a  covered  service  beeinnine 
Jan.  1,1995.  ^ 

■  HealthAmerica  announces  the  follow- 
ing HMO  Medical  Provider  Directory 
updates:  Dr.  J.  Alfred  Jones  is  accepting 
new  patients  to  his  practice.  Penns  Valley 
Medical  Center  is  accepting  new  patients 
who  are  residents  of  the  Penns  Valley  Area. 


Penn  State  to  host  world  conference 
on  distance  education  in  1995 


For  one  week  in  1997,  more  than  1,000  distance  education 
leaders  from  around  the  world  will  gather  at  University 
Park  for  the  18th  Worid  Con/erence  of  the  International 
Council  for  Distance  Education  (ICDE). 

Reidar  Roll,  ICDE  secretary  general,  said,  "It  is  the 
responsibility  and  mandate  of  ICDE  to  build  the  bridges 
that  are  needed  for  sound  development  in  open  and  dis- 
tance learning  for  future  growth.  We  are  convinced  that 
by  awarding  the  18th  Worid  Conference  on  open  and  dis- 
tance learning  to  Penn  State,  this  conference  will  serve  as 
a  bridge  for  closer  involvement  in  this  global  effort  of 


University  partnersiiip 

provides  new  way  to 

share  knowledge 

Perm  State  Continuing  and  Distance  Education 
(C&DE)  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Internation- 
al Council  for  Distance  Education  that  will  enhance 
and  enrich  Penn  State's  contacts  within  the  world- 
wide distance  education  community,  James  H. 
Ryan,  vice  president  and  dean  for  C&DE,  has 
announced. 

Through  the  new  partnership,  the  two  organi- 
zations will  have  opportunities  to  share  resovixres, 
conduct  joint  research  and  disseminate  new  knowl- 
edge. As  a  result  of  the  agreement,  Perm  State  will 
be  ICDE's  primary  instjtudonal  contact  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  Uruversity  will  represent  ICDE  m 
the  U.S.  distance  education  corrununity. 

University  administrators  have  been  invited  to 
serve  on  key  ICDE  committees:  the  Standing  Coun- 
cil of  Presidents  (SCOP),  a  group  comprised  of  the 
presidents  of  distance  teaching  institutions  world- 
wide; the  International  Multi-charmel  Action 
Group  for  Education  (IMAGE),  an  inter-agency 
consultative  and  action  group  of  organizations 
dedicated  to  providing  technological  assistance  to 
developing  and  developed  countries;  U\e  Executive 
Committee,  the  governing  body  of  ICDE,  and  the 
committee  for  the  1997  World  Conference. 

The  Penn  State-ICDE  partnership  agreement 
■  uiis  through  Dec.  31, 1997,  and  is  renewable  armu- 
aUy. 


ICDE  from  the  whole  spectrum  of  partners  and  centers  of 
excellence  in  the  United  States.  We  value  the  important 
role  Penn  State  will  play  in  this  effort,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  outcomes  of  our  partnership  with  Penn  State 
with  great  expectation." 

"We  are  honored  to  host  an  ICDE  world  conference  on 
distance  education,"  James  H.  Ryan,  vice  president  and 
dean  for  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  (C&DE), 
said.  "We  value  the  important  role  these  conferences  play 
in  hnking  distance  education  organizations  worldwide, 
and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  sb^ngthen  our  ties 
with  other  institutions." 

The  International  Council  for  Distance  Education  is 
the  only  world  association  for  open  and  distance  learning. 
Founded  in  1938  in  the  United  States,  it  is  formaUy  affili- 
ated with  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  has  a  permanent 
seoBtariat  in  Oslo,  Norway.  The  organization  is  guided  by 
an  executive  committee  comprised  of  president,  past  pres- 
ident, secretary  general  and  vice  presidents  representing 
six  regions  of  the  world:  Europe,  Asia,  North  America, 
Latin  American  and  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
traha/Oceanea. 

ICDE's  world  conferences  are  considered  the  primary 
worid  events  for  professional  development  in  open  and 
distance  learning,  as  well  as  for  international  cooperation 
in  Uie  field. 

"Because  we  expect  between  1,000  and  1,500  people  to 
attend  the  conference,  a  team  effort  is  paramount," 
Michael  E.  Ostroski,  director  of  Conferences  and  Insti- 
hites,  said.  "Our  conference  facilities,  mahix  organization, 
and  comprehensive  planning  and  marketing  support  ser- 
vices were  key  factors  in  our  selection  as  a  host  instihition. 
Our  support  matrix,  which  includes  a  dedicated  Confer- 
ences and  Institutes  unit  and  professional  conference  plan- 
ning staff,  may  be  unique  among  higher  education  insti- 
tutions." 

Dr.  Ostioski  noted  the  entire  campus  vnll  be  mobilized 
for  the  conference.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon  will  be  the 
primary  site  for  conference  events,  but  other  facilities  and 
service  units,  such  as  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  the  new  Jor- 
dan Center,  domnitories  and  dining  halls,  as  well  as  area 
hotels,  will  play  roles  in  meeting  conference  participants' 
needs. 

Gary  E.  MUler,  assistant  vice  president  for  distance 
education,  has  been  appointed  program  chairperson  for 
the  conference  by  the  ICDE  Executive  Committee.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  the  conference's  program  content. 


Landscape  Architecture  receives 
$120,000  grant  for  technology  upgrade 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  has  received  a  grant  of  $120,000 
from  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  grant  will  be  used  to  create  a  visual  computer  format 
that  will  dramatically  change  how  goverrunents  regulate 
community  design. 

The  project  team  is  lead  by  Kellcann  Foster,  with  Tim- 
othy Johnson  as  technical  lead.  Both  are  assistant  profes- 
sors of  landscape  architectijre.  The  team  includes  two 
Penn  State  alumni.  Matt  Graham,  principal  in  charge  of 
Earthware®,  and  Roy  Kraynyak,  project  manager  with 
the  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  Planning  Deparhnent.  Other 
team  members  include  Christopher  Duerkson,  a  land-use 
attorney  who  is  senior  vice  president  of  Clarion  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Cheryl  R.  Towers,  partner  in 
the  Pittsburgh-based  Management  Team,  a  firm  speciahz- 
ing  in  helping  people  create  positive  change  in  their  com- 
muTxities. 

"Technology  is  allowing  community  design  work  to 
come  full  circle,"  Professor  Foster  said.  "  When  zoning 
regulations  were  first  intioduced  earlier  this  cenhuy,  reg- 
ulations were  illustiated  so  people  could  better  under- 
stand their  intent,  h-onically,  as  regulations  got  more  com- 
plicated   and     harder    to    understand,    illusb-ations 


disappeared.  Now,  thanks  to  affordable,  yet  powerful 
computers,  we  can  take  all  of  the  complex  issues  that  go 
into  design  and  zoning  decisions  and  achjally  let  people 
see  what  is  required  in  their  commimity's  specific  setting. 
This  visual  enhancement  will  improve  the  task  of  munic- 
ipal decision  makers,  citizens,  developers  and  anyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  land  use." 

The  grant  ties  into  a  larger  effort  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
lege to  inh-oduce  new  media  into  the  curriculum  and  to 
provide  hands-on  examples  of  its  use  for  shidenls.  "This 
project  provides  an  ideal  opporhmity  for  collaboration 
among  faculty,  shjdents,  professional  practitioners,  dvic 
leadens  and  citizens,"  Neil  Porterfleld,  dean  of  the  college, 
said.  "It  enables  us  to  apply  the  most  advanced  visual 
communication  methods  and  technologies  to  a  practical 
commimity  need." 

The  visual  computer  format  will  be  based  on  stan- 
dards and  guidelines  developed  for  the  Three  Rivets  Park- 
way Project,  an  initiative  of  the  Allegheny  West  Authori- 
ty and  Uie  Allegheny  County  Planning  Deparhnent.  The 
project  seeks  to  encourage  quality  development  and 
enhance  and  preserve  the  natural  landscape  in  the  Park- 
way West  corridor  which  connects  the  Pittsburgh  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  Downtown. 
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Holiday  mail  service 

Mail  Service  to  the  University 
ruty  will  be  suspended  from  5  p.m. 
Thursday,  Dec.  22,  until  8  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Jan.  3, 1995,  due  to  the  holiday  season. 
Only  buildings  that  currently 
receive  direct  delivery  from  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
mail  during  this  time.  To  find  out  if 
your  building  is  eligible  to  receive 
incoming  U.S.  mail,  please  call  Frank 
Sinclair  at  865-4051  prior  to  Dec.  9,  or 
check  with  the  facilities  coordinator  for 
your  academic/administrative  area. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  for  eligible  buildings 
to  receive  mail  if  so  desired.  Buildings 
that  do  not  receive  delivery  will  receive 
mail  after  the  University  resumes  oper- 
ation on  Jan.  3. 

interoffice  envelopes 

Mail  Services  requests  that  all  excess 
interoffice  envelopes  be  returned  to  108 
Business  Services  Bldg.  in  order  to  facil- 
itate equal  distribution  to  all  depart- 
ments. Also,  please  return  any  mail 
tubs  that  are  being  used  for  office  stor- 
age. A  critical  shortage  has  occurred 
with  these  items,  arid  your  help  is  need- 
ed to  keep  these  items  in  circulaHon, 
and  to  avert  unnecessary  expense. 


Appointments 


Paper  price  increases 

Please  be  advised  that  recent  changes  in 
global  economies  are  having  a  dramafic 
effect  on  the  prices  of  paper  and  paper- 
related  products.  Industry-wide 
increases  in  paper  prices  are  being  expe- 
rienced for  all  grades,  weights  and  sizes. 

As  a  consequence,  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper  and  paper-related  prod- 
ucts purchased  through  General  Stores 
is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1995.  Effective  Jan.  3,  1995, 
prices  on  all  xerographic  paper  will 
reflect  an  increase  of  approximately  30 
percent.  These  increased  prices  will 
remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  60  days, 
pending  negotiafions  with  our  current 
supplier.  Prices  on  other  types  and 
grades  will  be  increased  to  varying 
degrees  in  direct  response  to  prices  paid 
to  suppliers. 

This  increase  in  paper  prices  also 
will  impact  the  cost  of  printed  material 
such  as  letterhead  and  envelopes. 
Departments  may  want  to  consider 
placing  their  orders  early  with  Printing 
Services.  Specialty  stocks  may  require 
additional  lead  Hme.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Printing  Services  at  865- 

Current  General  Stores  pricing  will 
hold  firm  through  Dec.  23.  General 
Stores  encourages  all  user  departments 
to  order  prior  to  this  date  to  avoid  the 
impending  price  hikes.  If  possible, 
users  may  consider  ordering  in  larger 
than  normal  quantities. 

For  additional  information  regard- 
ing specific  paper  prices,  or  any  other 
General  Stores  requirements,  please 
contact  Ruth  Ann  Witmer,  manager,  at 
863-0317.  fnformafion  on  current  indus- 
try trends  and  paper  pricing  unrelated 
to  General  Stores  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Kevin  M.  Stahl,  buyer. 
Department  of  Purchases  at  865-2567. 


Department  of  Piiilosophy  head  named 

John  J.  Stuhr,  director  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Humanities  Center  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  professor  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Stuhr's  interests  include  American  philosophy, 
parficulariy  John  Dewey  and  pragmaHsm;  twentieth  cen- 
tury philosophy  and  critical  theory;  and  the  philosophy 
of  law,  ethics,  and  social  and  polifical  philosophy.  He  is 
the  author,  editor,  or  coeditor  of  eight  books,  including 
the  forthcoming  Experi- 
ence and  Criticism:  John 
Dnm/'s  Pragmatism  (Van- 
derbilt  University  Press, 
in  press). 

He  is  the  author  of  John 
Deivexj  in  the  series  Vie 
Giants  of  Piiilosophy 
(Nashville;  Carmichael  & 
Carmichael,  1993)  and  edi- 
tor of  Classical  Atneyican 
Philosophy:  Essential  Read- 
ings and  Interpretive  Essays 
(Oxford  University  Press, 
1987)  and  Philosophy  and 
tlie  Reconstruction  of  Culture 
(State  University  of  New 
York  Press,  1993).  Among 
his  other  publications  are 
three  books  on  ethics  and  the  professions  and  a  book 
coedited  with  Irene  Diamond,  Feminism  and  Foiicault 
(Northeastern  University  Press,  second  ed.,  in  press). 

From  1977  to  1987  Dr.  Shihr  was  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Whitman  College,  where  he  was  appointed  a  hill 
professor  in  1986.  He  served  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  fi-om  1979-82  and  1985-87,  and  ft-om  1982-85  he 
was  head  of  the  Division  of  Humanifies  and  Arts.  In  1976 
he  was  assistant  professor  at  the  Univereity  of  New  Eng- 

His  numerous  awards  and  grants  include  appointment 
on  two  occasions  as  Distinguished  Visifing  Lecturer,  St. 
Petersburg  State  University  (Russia)  and  Council  for 
IntemaHonal  Exchange  (1991, 1993);  Faculty  Award  of  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Ethics  and  International  Affairs 
(1992)'  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Summer 
Seminar  on  Asian  Texts  and  Traditions  grant  (1991);  Senior 
Research  Scholar,  University  of  Melbourne,  Ausfi-aUa 
(1988);  Mellon  Foundation  Research  grant  (1984);  and  Ful- 
bright  research  grant  for  Freiburg  University,  Germany,  m 


John  J.  Stuhr 


Dr  Stuhr  received  his  bachelor's  degree  magna  cum 
laude  with  honors  from  Carleton  CoUege,  and  his  master's 
degree  and  doctorate  from  Vanderbilt  University. 

Admissions  counselor  at  McKeesport 

Richard  D.  Washington  has  been  named  admissions 
counselor  at  the  Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus. 


As  former  program  coordinator  for  Project  90  Inc., 
he  supervised  all  project  programming,  conducted  indi- 
vidual assessments,  coordinated  SAT  prep  classes,  and 
arranged  college  visits  for  students.  As  a  counselor  at 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership  Program  of  Pitts- 
burgh, he  worked  with  clients  to  develop  long  range 
career  objectives,  conducted  resume  workshops,  and 
gave  moHvational  talks. 

Mr.  Washington  also  has  served  as  residential 
supervisor  with  the  Pittsburgh  Job  Corps  Center,  ex- 
offender  project  director  with  the  Urban  League  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Authority. 

He  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  administration 
of  jusHce  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hershey  appoints  employment 
manager 

James  E.  Williams  Jr.,  has  been  named  employment 
manager  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

In  the  position,  he 
will  be  responsible  for 
direcHng  all  aspects  of 
the  employment  process, 
including  recruitment, 
selection  and  placement, 
while  continually 
improving  the  quality  of 
those  services.  Concur- 
rently, he  will  be  charged 
with  advancing  initia- 
tives that  will  enhance 
the  diversity  of  the  work- 
force by  strengthening 
the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  persons  of 
color  in  the  medical  cen- 
ter community. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Medical  Center  staff,  Mr. 
Williams  served  as  associate  director,  human  resources, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Bar  AssociaHon 
(ABA),  Chicago.  He  also  has  experience  in  human 
resource  management  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Chicago,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
h-om  which  he  retired  as  a  colonel. 

He  received  a  B.S.  fiom  West  Chester  University, 
and  an  M.S.  from  Siena  College,  Londonville,  N.Y. 
Acttve  in  many  civic  organizations,  he  is  a  life  member 
of  the  National  AssociaHon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP)  and  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Frater- 
nity, Inc.  , 
He  has  received  the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award 
ft-om  the  West  Chester  University  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Anne  Bines  Allen  Human  Rights  Award  from 
the  Main  Line  Branch  of  the  NAACP. 


James  E.  Williams  Jr. 


Library  hours  announced  for  finals  weel< 


During  the  final  exam  period,  Pattee  Library  hours  i 
extended  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  and  East  Pattee 
Library  floors  1-4.  During  extended  hours  these  areas 
are  open  for  studying  and  in-house  use  of  materials.  The 
extended  hours  are; 

Friday,  Dec.  9  and  Saturday,  Dec.  10,  9  p.m.  to  mid- 
night- Sunday,  Dec.  11,9  a.m.  to  noon  and  midnight  to  2 
am  -  Monday,  Dec.  12,  through  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  mid- 
night to  2  a.m.;  Friday,  Dec.  16, 9  p.m.  to  midnight.  Also, 
those  public  areas  in  Pattee  Library  normally  open  on 
Sunday  will  open  early-at  9  a.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  11. 

Pollock  Library  will  confinue  24  hours  of  service  dur- 
ing the  final  exam  period  until  closing  at  5  p.m.  Saturday, 
Dec.  17.  Pollock  Library  will  then  remain  closed  through 
Sunday,  Jan.  8,  and  reopen  on  Monday,  Jan.  9. 

All  libraries  on  the  University  Park  Campus  will  close 
at  5  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  and  will  remam  closed 
Sunday,  Dec.  18. 


During  the  remainder  of  Intcrsession  Pattee  Library 
hours  are:  Monday,  Dec.  19,  through  Thursday,  Dec.  22, 
Sam  to  10  p.m.;  Friday,  Dec.  23,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Sat- 
urday Dec  24,  and  Sunday,  Dec.  25,  closed;  Monday, 
Dec.  26,  through  Friday.  Dec.  30,  8  ijn.  to  5  p.m.;  Satur- 
day Dec.  31,  through  Monday,  JanW,  closed;  Tuesday, 
Ian  3,  through  Thursday,  Jan.  5, 8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Fnday, 
Jan.  6,  and  Saturday,  Jan.  7, 8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Sunday,  Jan. 
8, 1  to  10  p.m.  ,  ^  .  ^  , 

The  Architecture,  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  bdu- 
cation.  Engineering,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Sciences 
Libraries  hours  during  the  remainder  of  Intersession  are; 
Monday,  Dec.  19,  through  Friday,  Dec.  23,  8  a.m  to  5 
p  m  -  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  through  Monday,  Jan.  2,  closed, 
Tuesday,  Jan.  3,  through  Saturday,  Jan.  7, 8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.; 
Sunday,  Jan.  8, 1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

For  more  information  on  hours  of  library  sen'ice,  can 
(814)  865-3063. 
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Book  Shelf 


Paul  A.  Blaum,  writer/editor  with  the  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Research  Communications  Unit  within 
the  Department  of  Public  Information,  is  author  of  Vie 
Days  Of  Vie  Warlords:  A  History  Of  Vie  ByTnntine 
Empire.  A.D  %9-99'l,  pubUshed  by  the  University 
Press  of  America. 

The  book  deals  comprehensively  with  the  strug- 
gles of  two  great  wariords,  Bardas  (Vartan)  Sclerus 
and  Bardas  Phocas,  against  the  legitimate  Byzantine 
emperor  Basil  II.  Sdertis  and  Phocas  belonged  to  a 
class  of  dynastic  military  aristocrats  called  dynatoi 
("tlie  powerful")  who  performed  valuable  service  as 
generals  but  at  the  same  time  accumulated  vast  hold- 
ings in  land  and  became  virtual  competitors  with  the 
emperor  in  Constantinople. 

The  conflicts  involving  Sclerus  and  Phocas 
formed  the  context  for  several  major  worid  events, 
chief  of  which  was  the  conversion  of  Kievan  Russia  to 
Christianity  in  987-989.  Waged  intermittently  for  two 
decades,  these  civil  \vars  also  blunted  a  hitherto  suc- 
cessful Byzantine  offensive  in  MusUm  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  possibly  Palestine.  The  end  result  was  that  the 
First  Crusade  was  postponed  for  a  full  century  and 
was  carried  out  primarily  by  Western  Europeans,  not 
by  the  Byzantines. 

Apart  from  being  a  historical  narrative.  The  Days 
Of  Vie  Warlords  is  an  examination  of  the  Byzantine 
{i.e.  Orthodox  Christian)  ethic  of  war  and  the  work- 
ings of  Byzantine  diplomacy. 

Gideon  S.  Golany,  distinguished  professor  of  urban 
design  in  the  Department  of  Architecture,  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture,  is  author  of  Vie  Baghdad  jciuish 
House  and  the  Quarter:  Architecture  and  Liviug  Envi- 
ronment, published  in  Hebrew  by  The  Babylonian 
JeviTy  Heritage  Center  in  Israel. 

The  book  was  originally  written  in  English  and 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Dr.  Golany  and  his  wife, 
Esther.  The  manuscript  includes  more  than  140  fine- 
hne  drawings  and  five  chapters. 

The  book  focuses  in  part  on  design  of  the  Bagh- 
dad House  through  many  millennia.  The  design  is 
noted  for  its  introduction  of  four  integrated  passive 
cooUng  systems  in  response  to  the  hot-dry  climate  to 
create  a  comfortable  ambient  temperature.  The  house 
combined  a  ventilation  system,  evaporative  cooling 
system,  tielow-ground  placement  of  living  space  and 
natural  summer  high-soil  humidity  resulting  from  a 
high  water  table.  Also,  a  diurnal  and  seasonal  hving 
cycle  developed  within  the  house. 

'The  message  of  my  book  is  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  integrated  systems  accessible  so  that 
they  can  be  adapted  to  the  American  Southwest,  Aus- 
traUa,  and  other  regions  with  a  hot,  dry  climate,"  Dr. 
Golany  said. 

Vie  Baghdad  Jewish  House  also  discusses  the  evolv- 
ing environmental  and  cultural  impact  on  the  neigh- 
borhood from  the  mid-19th  century  until  1952.  The 
analysis  covers  the  winding  alleys  and  street  forms  as 
well  as  the  specia^rm  of  their  dead-end. 

Arthur  Goldschmidt  Jr.,  professor  of  Middle  East  his- 
tory, is  the  author  of  the  Historical  Dictionary  of  Egypt, 
published  by  Scarecrow  Press  as  a  part  of  its  series  of 
African  Historical  Dictionaries. 

Dr.  Goldschmidfs  work  includes  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  Egypt's  history,  both  ancient  and  modem.  It 
is  followed  by  an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  names, 
events,  and  themes  in  Egypt's  history  since  1750,  from 
the  Abbas  Bridge  Incident  (a  1946  demonstration  in 
which  20  students  drowned  in  the  Nile  after  the  police 
opened  a  drawbridge)  to  Ahmad  Ziwar,  a  royalist 
prime  minister  in  the  1920s. 

Included  also  are  entries  on  agriculture',  cotton. 


feminism,  labor  unions,  Muslim  Brothers,  theater, 
and  many  other  subjects.  A  detailed  bibliography  is 
ipended. 
The  African  Historical  Dictionaries  Series,  edited 
by  Jon  Woronoff,  has  proved  useful  to  scholars  and 
librarians. 

Martha  Halsey,  professor  of  Spanish,  is  the  author  of 
a  recently-published  book  on  Spain's  foremost  living 
playvmght,  titled  From  Dictatorship  to  Democracy:  Vw 
Recent  Plays  of  Buero  Vallejo. 

Dr.  Halse/s  study  of  the  recurrent  symbol  of  the 
prison  (jail  cell,  cayman  jaws,  labyrinth...)  and  the  use 
of  the  myth  of  Theseus  provide  new  perspectives  on 
Buero  Vallejo's  tragedies.  She  draws  attention  to  the 
constant  allusions  to  immurement,  entrapment  and 
impasse  but  also  argues  that  the  symbol  of  the  prison 
carries  within  it  the  idea  of  reversibility:  prison  walls 
imply  and  exit  and  the  writer's  purpose  is  to  show  his 
audience  this  exit.  This  dialectic  of  freedom  is  central 
to  Buero's  work  since  his  tragic  vision  never  excludes 
hope  and  the  prospect  of  change. 

Dr.  Halsey  examines  the  opposing  sets  of  symbols 
that  often  establish  the  dialectical  sb-ucture  of  Buero's 
plays  and  reflect  his  dynamic  view  of  history.  The 
writer  emerges  not  only  as  the  intransigent  reaUst  he 
is  usually  considered  to  be,  but  also  as  a  visionary. 

The  book  is  number  17  in  the  Ottawa  Hispanic 
Studies  Monograph  Series  published  by  Dovehouse 
Editions,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Rangachar  Kasturi,  professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, is  the  CO-  editor  of  two  books  on  vision  systems 
and  one  on  image  analysis. 

Document  Image  Analysis,  edited  v^th  Lawrence 
O'Gorman,  Information  Systems  Research  Laborato- 
ry, AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  describes  the  technical 
methods  used  in  document  image  analysis  that  have 
grown  out  of  tlie  fields  of  digital  signal  processing, 
digital  image  processing,  and  pattern  recognition. 

The  book  pro\ides  the  reader  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  approaches  are  used  for  appUcation 
to  the  documents  and  how  these  methods  apply  to 
different  situations.  Each  chapter  identifies  the  major 
problem  areas  and  describes  methodology  options  for 
each  problem,  along  vidth  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

Dr.  Kasturi  also  has  edited  two  volumes,  Comput- 
er Vision:  Principles  and  Computer  Vision:  Advances 
and  Applications,  with  Ramesh  Jain. 

The  first  volume  describes  principles,  concepts 
and  commonly  used  algorithms  for  vision  systems 
that  generate  scene  interpretations  from  image  data. 
The  second  volume  covering  advances  and  applica- 
tions details  the  latest  research  and  technological 
advances  on  a  number  of  topics. 

All  three  books  are  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  IEEE  Computer 
Society  Press  of  Los  Alamitos,  Calif.,  and  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Alan  M.  MacEachren,  professor  of  geography,  is  co- 
editor  with  D.R.  Eraser  Taylor  of  Carieton  Universi- 
ty, Ottawa,  of  a  new  book.  Visualization  in  Modern  Car- 
tography, published  by  Pergamon  Press. 

The  book  explores  the  utilization  of  visuaUzation 
software  tools  in  geography,  environmental  studies, 
plarming,  and  earth  science.  It  has  three  main  parts: 
an  initial  introduchon  to  the  development  of  geo- 
graphic and  cartographic  visualization;  a  second  part 
focusing  on  technological,  symbolization,  and  user 
interface  issues,  and  a  final  section  which  examines 
some  prototype  tools  and  their  application. 

Among  the  chapter  authors  are  Dr.  MacEachren, 
C.A.  Brewer,  assistant  professor  of  geography;  and 
David  DiBiase  and  J.B.  Krygier,  of  the  Deasy  Geo- 
Graphics  Laboratory.  The  chapter  on  "Multivariate 
Display  of  Geographic  Data:  Applications  in  Earth 
System  Science"  is  co-authored  by  David  DiBiase, 
Catherine  Reeves,  Alan  MacEachren,  Martin  Von 
Wyss,  John  Krygier,  and  James  Sloan  of  the  Deasy 
Geographies  Laboratory,  and  Mark  Detweiler,  assis- 
tant professor  of  psychology. 

VisuaUzation  in  fAodern  Cartography  is  designed  for 


students  of  spatial  sciences  and  professionals  in  such 
areas  as  cartography,  urban  and  regional  planning, 
geography,  and  earth  and  enviroimiental  science. 

Richard  H.  Mercer,  instructor  in  computer  science  at 
the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus,  has  authored  the  first 
book  using  an  object  oriented  paradigm  to  teach  basic 
computer  science. 

The  book.  Computing  Fundamentals  with  C++: 
Using,  Modifying  and  Implertienting  Object  Classes,  is  the 
first  to  break  ground  in  object  oriented  programming 
for  novices. 

"We're  taking  real  worid  objects  and  trying  to 
model  them  in  software,"  he  said.  "Object  oriented 
computing  covers  more  concepts  and  has  no  more 
problems  that  other  languages  and  other  approach- 

Computing  Fundamentals  was  published  by 
Franklin,  Beedle  and  Associates,  Inc. 


Adam  J.  Sorkin,  professor  of  EngHsh  at  the  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  Campus,  is  co-editor  with  Kurt  W. 
Treplow,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  of  An  Anttwlo- 
gy  of  Romanian  Women  Poets. 

The  collection  gathers  the  work  of  15  Romanian 
poets  who  worked  from  the  second  half  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  until  the  current  decade,  ranging  from 
outspoken  dissidents  under  the  now  overthrown 
communist  dictatorship  to  (the  earliest  bom  of  the 
poets  in  the  volume)  the  young  German  princess  who 
wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  Carmen  Sylva  and  who 
became  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Romania  for  a  nearly  35- 
year  reign  begirming  with  her  husband's  ascension  to 
the  throne  in  1881  as  King  Carol  I. 

Dr.  Sorkin  also  is  joint  h-anslator  (with  various 
Romanian  collaborators)  of  30  of  the  99  poems  in  the 
book,  ten  each  by  the  major  contemporary  figures  of 
Ana  Blandiana,  Daniela  Crasnaru,  and  Mariana 
Marin. 

An  Anthology  of  Romanian  Women  Poets  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  East  European  Monographs 
with  the  Romanian  Cultural  Foundation  PubUshing 
House  and  Columbia  University  Press.  The  book  is 
Volume  7  in  the  series.  Classics  of  Romanian  Litera- 
ture. Work  on  the  volume  was  supported  by  research 
grants  Dr.  Sorkin  received  from  the  Fulbright  Scholar 
Program  and  the  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board. 

Eight  Penn  State  Press  publications  have  been  hon- 
ored as  Outstanding  Academic  Books  for  1995  by 
Choice  Current  Reviews  for  Academic  Libraries — the 
most  ever  recognized  in  a  single  year.  They  are: 

Miguel  Angel  Cenleno.  Detnocraaj  Within  Reason: 
Technocratic  Rei'olution  in  Mexico,  published  this  Octo- 
ber. 

Catherine  Craft-Fairchild.  Masquerade  and  Gender: 
Disguise  and  Female  Identity  in  Eighteenth-Century  Fic- 
tions by  Women. 

Johann  Gottfried  Herder,  foliann  Gottfried  Herder: 
Selected  Early  Works.  1764-1767:  Addresses,  Essays,  and 
Drafts:  Fragments  on  Recait  German  Literature. 

Gillies  Kepel.  Vie  Revenge  of  God:  the  Resurgence 
of  islam  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  the  Modem  World. 

Carol  F.  Lewine.  The  Sistine  Cliapel  Walls  and  the 
Roman  Liturgy. 

Ethan  A.  Nadelmann.  Cops  Across  the  Borders: 
Vie  Intemationalimtion  of  U.S.  Law  Enforcement. 

Howard  Saalman.  Filippo  Brunelleschi:  The  Build- 
ings. 

Gavriel  Shapiro.  Nikolai  Gogol  and  the  Baroque 
Cultural  Heritage. 

Two  Penn  State  Press  books  published  last  year 
also  have  won  awards.  Allen  C.  Guezlo's  For  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Christendom:  The  Irony  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopalians  woji  the  1993  Albert  C.  Outler 
Prize  in  Ecumenical  Church  History  given  by  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History,  and  Robert  T. 
Fallon's  Milton  in  Government  is  tlie  co-winner  of  the 
1993  James  Holly  Hanford  Award  given  by  the  Mil- 
ton Society  of  America. 
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Research 

Study  Describes  Cancer  Cell  Movement 

Knowing  How  Cancer  Behaves  Could  Lead  to  Discovery  of  Waijs  to  Inhibit  Tumor  Cell  Migration  and  Growth 


Scientists  have  described  some  of 
the  little-known  biochemical  and 
molecular  activities  in  and 
around  a  cancer  cell  that  dictate  its 
crawling-like  moves  through  the 
body  to  start  new  tumors. 

Better  understanding  of  cancer- 
cell  movement  could  lead  to  steps  to 
both  inhibit  tumor-cell  migration  in 
the  body  and  to  prevent  invasion  of 
cancer  cells  into  tissues,  said  Cheng 
Dong,  assistant  professor  of  bioengi- 
neering  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Active-tumor-cell  movement 
highlights  cancer's  invasion  into 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  its  root- 
ing in  previously  unaffected  tissues. 
The  cells  move  by  temporarily  pro- 
jecting their  protoplasm  forward, 
called  pseudopod  protrusion. 

Dr.  Dong  studied  the  cells  with 
Sadie  Aznavoorian  and  Lance  Liotta, 
cancer  biologists  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  team  developed 
a  way  to  view  cancer-cell  crawling 
through  a  microscopic  glass  tube 
called  a  micropipette. 

"This  helped  us  study  protrusions 
of  human  melanoma  cells  stimulated 
by  chemical  attractants  in  the  body," 
Dr.  Dong  said. 

"We  were  able  to  observe  protru- 
sion action  continuously  in  a  single 
cell  in  suspension.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, this  is  the  first  use  of  a 
micropipette  to  study  dynamics  of 
tumor-cell  protrusion  under  condi- 
tions that  affect  whether  protoplasm 
is  attracted  to  or  repulsed  by  a  chemi- 
cal stimulus." 

The  researchers  watched  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  a  migrating  cancer  cell 
thrust  forward  in  two  phases  as  the 
cell  moved  in  response  to  a  chemical 
attractant  found  in  the  human  body. 
Each  phase  was  regulated  by  separate 
signals  within  the  cell. 

In  the  initial  phase,  a  cancer  cell 
swelled  to  form  a  convex,  symmetri- 
cal, outward-reaching  pouch.  Dr. 
Dong  said. 

"The  activity  was  regulated  by 
osmotic  pressure,  which  developed 
because  solutions  of  different  solute 
concentrations  were  separated  by  the 
cell's  semipermeable  membrane,"  he 
said. 

"In  this  case,  the  semipermeable 
cell  membrane  allowed  only  water 
molecules  to  pass.  The  water  moved 
into  the  solution  containing  the  high- 
er concentration  of  solute  molecules 
by  the  process  known  as  osmosis." 

During  the  second  phase,  the  can- 
cer cell  extended  in  an  irregular 
shape  and  proteins  in  the  pseudopod 
combined  to  form  larger  molecules, 
These  lined  up  into  a  rigid  needle-like 
structure,  somewhat  similar  to  a 
metal  rod  reinforcement  in  a  concrete 
block,  that  aided  the  cell  extension. 
The  researchers  found  that  cell 


Joe  Ciervo,  left,  and  Jun  You,  both  graduate  students  in  Cheng  Dong's  lab,  study 
cancer  cells  while  the  assistant  professor  looks  on  at  right. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 

surface  texture  influenced  movement. 

"We  observed  that  perfectly 
round  cells  with  'smooth' -loolang 
surfaces  never  protruded 
pseudopods,  whereas  cells  with  more 
"ruffled'-looking  surfaces  protruded 
pseudopods  to  an  extent  depending 
upon  their  treatment  group  " 

The  entire  movement  process 
involved  protrusion,  attachment, 
adhesion,  release  of  adhesion,  and 
traction. 

"It  appears  that  one  way  to  knock 
off  the  entire  process  of  cancer  cells 
moving  is  to  inhibit  the  irutial  protru- 
sion process,"  he  said.  "And  as 
pseudopod  protrusion  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  cell  migration,  understand- 
ing biochemical  mechanisms  regulat- 
ing assembly  of  the  cell's  needle-like 
structure  is  very  important  and  may 
lead  to  development  of  therapeutic 
agents  to  block  this  component  of 
cancer  spread." 

The  researchers  also  designed  a 
computer  simulation,  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical  membrane  with  a  moving 


boundary  holding  cancer-cell  pro- 
teins, that  reinforced  the  micropipette 
observations.  Dr.  Dong  developed 
mathematical  models  to  predict  the 
two  phases  of  cancer-cell  movement 
based  on  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties in  and  around  a  cell. 

Much  of  the  study  appeared  earli- 
er this  year  in  the  journal  Microvascu- 
lar Research. 

Although  other  studies  had  noted 
both  osmotic  pressure  and  protrusion 
phases  of  cell  movement,  they  hadn't 
agreed  on  which  phase  came  first.  Dr. 
Dong  said. 

"Scientists  also  didn't  know  that 
the  protein-based  cell  extension  is  a 
more  active  protrusion  force,"  he 
said. 

"Cancer  wouldn't  be  a  big  deal  if 
there  wasn't  a  force  pushing  it 
through  the  body,"  Dr.  Dong  said. 
"But  there's  some  sort  of  driver  in  a 
cancer  cell,  based  on  chemical  signals, 
that  we're  trying  to  describe.  That 
cell  has  the  capability  to  move  and  it 
knows  where  to  go. 

"Because  we  can  now  monitor 
how  cancer  cells  move  over  time,  we 
hope  to  further  figure  out  what  fac- 
tors are  important  in  that  movement 
and  when." 

Dr.  Dong  is  currently  working 
with  the  cancer  biologists  to  see  if 
altering  cancer-cell  genes  affects  how 
and  when  a  cancer  cell  moves. 

"Many  questions  remained  unan- 
swered, especially  about  how  other 
chemical  attractants,  signals  or 
processes  affect  pseudopod  growth 
rate  and  appearance,"  he  said. 

—  Scott  J.  Turner 


Cheng  Dong,  assistant  profi 
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More  than  4,000  students  to  graduate 
during  commencement  on  Jan.  7 


Penn  State  will  hold  1994  Fall  Commencement  cer- 
emonies for  about  4,198  associate,  baccalaureate 
and  graduate-degree  students  in  four  ceremonies 
at  the  University  Park  Campus  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
7, 1995. 

Approximately  392  students  will  receive  asso- 
ciate degrees;  2,925  v^ill  receive  baccalaureate 
degrees;  644  will  receive  masters  degrees,  and  237 
will  receive  their  doctorate. 

Undergraduate  ceremonies  will  be  held  in 
Recreation  Building  and  graduate  ceremonies  will 
be  held  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  The  schedule 
£>i  ceremonies  is: 

—  9:30  a.m.  Undergraduate  ceremonies  for 
Agricultural  Sciences,  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  Education.  Faith  A. 
Wohl,  director  of  workplace  initiatives  at  the  U.S. 
General  Set^ice  Administration,  will  be  the  speak- 

—  1  p.m.  Undergraduate  ceremonies  for  Arts 
and  Architecture,  Communications,  Liberal  Arts, 
Eberly  College  of  Science  and  associate  degrees. 
Cordell  Wynn,  president  of  Stillman  College,  is 
the  speaker. 

—  4  p.m.  Undergraduate  ceremonies  for  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences,  Engineering,  Health  and 
Human  Development.  The  speaker  is  Aleksander 
Wolszczan,  professor  of  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

—  7;30  p.m.  Graduate  degree  ceremonies. 
Gerald  E.  McCleam,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
health  and  human  development  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Developmental  and  Health  Genet- 
ics, will  give  the  commencement  address. 

President  Thomas  will  confer  degrees  at  all 
ceremonies.  Executive  Vice  President  and  Uni- 
versity Provost  John  A.  Brighton  vsill  preside  at  all 
undergraduate  ceremonies,  and  John  J.  Cahir,  vice 
provost  and  dean  of  undergraduate  education, 
will  present  scholastic  honors.  David  A.  Shirley, 
senior  vice  president  for  research  and  graduate 
education,  will  preside  at  the  graduate  ceremonies. 

Ms.  Wohl  joined  the  newly  created  Office  of 
Workplace  Initiatives  in  1994.  She  oversees  poli- 
cy development  and  the  implementation  of  child 
care  and  telecommuting  centers  for  employees 
throughout  the  federal  sector.  She  also  designs 
new  work/ family  initiatives,  incorporating  Vice 
President  Gore's  recommendations  on  making  the 
government  more  family  friendly. 

Ms.  Wohl  was  with  DuPont  for  20  years  where 
she  served  as  director  of  workforce  partnering  and 
pioneered  CXiPont's  initiative  to  help  employees 
balance  family  and  careers.    She  also  served  as 


director  of  Corporate  Communications,  Corporate 
Affairs  and  Community  Affairs. 

Dr.  Wynn  is  a  professional  educator  having 
been  a  classroom  teacher,  principal,  college  pro- 
fessor, dean  and  has  been  president  of  Stillman 
College  since  1982.  He  holds  degrees  from  Boston 
University,  The  Fort  Valley  State  College,  South 
Carolina  State  College,  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  Harvard  University's  Institute  on  Education- 
al Management,  and  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  The  University  of  Alabama,  Liv- 
ingston University  and  Alma  College. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Presidents  of  UNCF 
Member  Institutions  ar^  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  University  of  Alabama  System  and 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  He  chaired  the 
1990  National  Conference  on  Blacks  in  Higher 
Education  and  is  a  member  of  numerous  other 
national  professional  and  educational  associations. 

Dr.  Wolszczan  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
discovery  of  three  planets  outside  our  solar  sys- 
tem, which  was  widely  pubUshed  this  spring.  His 
findings  will  help  astronomers  in  their  efforts  to 
understand  the  formation  of  planets,  as  the  find- 
ings are  direct  evidence  of  planetary  systems  with 
dynamics  similar  to  those  of  our  own. 

His  findings  have  been  published  in  both 
Nature  and  Science  magazines,  among  others,  and 
he  has  been  awarded  his  homeland's  highest 
honor,  the  Prize  of  the  Foundation  for  Polish  Sci- 
ence. He  also  is  known  as  gifted  and  energetic 
teacher. 

Dr.  McCleam,  who  recently  has  served  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, is  the  principal  investigator  on  three  major 
longitudinal  studies.  His  research  focuses  on  the 
interrelationships  among  genetics,  health  and 
development.  With  colleagues  at  Penn  State  and 
in  Sweden,  Dr.  McCleam  has  been  involved  for  the 
past  decade  in  a  large-scale  study  of  a  population 
of  Swedish  twins,  many  of  whom  had  been  sepa- 
rated early  in  life  and  reared  apart,  to  c 
relative  contribution  of  genetic  and  e 
influences  on  aging  processes. 

Dr.  McCleam  has  been  at  Penn  State  since 
1981.  He  has  been  director  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Human  Development,  associate  dean  for 
research  and  graduate  studies  in  the  college, 
chaired  the  Intercollege  Graduate  Program  in 
Genetics  and  in  1990  was  named  director  of  the 
Program  in  Biobehavioral  Health. 
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Computer  warranty  information 

Sometimes  computer  equipment  needs  to  be  serviced. 
For  products  purchased  at  the  Microcomputer  Order 
Center,  please  use  the  following  guidelines. 

■•**  Please  check  all  new  products  immediately.  ***  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  problem  within  the  first  48  hours  of 
receipt,  return  the  product  to  the  MOC.  After  48  hours,  the 
product  warranty  applies.  Following  are  each  companies' 
warranties  and  policies, 

Apple 1st  full  year  warranty  repair  at  Physical 

Plant  Building,  865^731.  On-site  warranties  call  (800)  538- 
9696.POWERBOOKS  -  CaU  (800)  SOS-APPL. 

IBM VALUEPOINT  - 1  year  warranty. Premium 

products  -  3  year  warranty.Fyll  warranty  service  tlirough 
either  Physical  Plant,  865-4731,  or  IBM  (800)  426-7378  (800- 
IBM-SERV). 

Hewlett-Packard DESKJET /DESKWRTTER  prod- 
ucts -3  year  warranty;  return  to  Hewlett-Packard  for  ser- 
vice: (208)  323-2551.  LASERJET  4SI,  4SImx,  COLOR 
LASER  -1  year  on-site  warranty,  caU  HP.AII  other  LASER- 
JET products  -1  year  warranty  repair  at  Physical  Plant, 
865^731. 

Compaq Desktop  products  -  3  year  warranty;  1st 

year  on-site,  2nd-3rd  year  carry  in.  Portable  products  -  3 
year  worldwide  warranty.  Monitors  - 1  year  limited  war- 
ranty. Integra  ted  PRESARIO  models  -  3  year  warranty. 
CaU  1-800-OK  COMPAQ. 

Software  &  Other  Products Contact  the  Microcom- 
puter Order  Center;  12  WiUard  Buildmg,  University  Park, 
PA  16802  865-2100  or  (800)  251-9281  in  PAFAX  (814)  863- 
7514E-mail:  moc@psuvm.psu.edu 


Judy  and  Dan  are  looking  for  a  rider  to  carpool  from  Hol- 
hdaysburg,  Altoona,  or  Tyrone  to  University  Park.  Work 
hours  are  8  a.m.  -5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  Call  865- 
6301  or  632-8462  (Judy/home)  or  942-7658  (Dan/home). 
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Keepers  of  history 

Diana  Shenk.  University  librarian,  and  Ron  Filippeili,  labor  historian,  look  c 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  documents,  i 
than  1,300  boxes 
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College  of  Education 

Ranked  in  the 
nation's  top  10 

The  College  of  Education  has  been  ranked  10th  in  the 
nation  in  productivity  and  "impact,"  according  to  a 
study  by  researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Looking  at  the  top  200  American  research  univer- 
sities, educational  psychologists  Charles  K.  West  and 
Younghie  Rhee  ranked  schools  of  education  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  articles  published,  faculty  citations 
in  other  publications,  external  funding,  editorships  of 
top  journals,  books  published,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  graduating  from  the  ranked  institutions  and 
subsequently  employed  in  other  ranked  institutions. 
Their  study  is  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue 
of  the  journal  Contmiiioranj  Educatioml  PsychoJogy. 

The  Uruversity  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  ranked 
first,  followed  by  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  Ohio  State,  Starxford,  Minnesota,  Indi- 
ana at  Bloomington,  Michigan  State,  Columbia,  Geor- 
gia, and  Penn  State. 

"In  1977  the  Cartter  Report  —  the  first  national 
study  to  include  schools  of  education  —  ranked  Penn 
State  among  the  top  20  such  schools  in  the  country," 
said  Rodney  }.  Reed,  dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. "The  1994  West  and  Rhee  study  cleady  indicates 
that  we  have  made  significant  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  becoming  second  to  none.  Given  the  talent  and 
commitment  of  our  faculty,  I  am  certain  we  will  con- 
tinue to  move  up  the  ladder  and  achieve  our  goal." 

The  second  tier  (llth  through  20th)  of  ranked  insti- 

See  "Top  10"  on  page  5 


Cambridge  author  and  historian  to  give  Jan.  17  Oswald  Lecture 


Jonathan  Steinberg,  vice  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  University  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  political  columnist  and  specialist  on  contemporary  European  histo- 
ry, will  give  the  1995  John  W.  Oswald  Lecture  in  Higher  Education  on  "What  is 
Europe?"  at  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  at  Uni- 
versity Park. 

Dr.  Steinberg  also  will  give  two  lectures  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
History  and  Jewish  Studies  Program.  He  will  speak  on  "What  is  Nationalism?" 
at  3:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  in  102  Weaver  Building,  and  "What  is  Anti- 
Semitism?"  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Frizzell  Room  of  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  19.  Receptions  will  follow  both  lectures  in  102  Weaver  Building. 

He  is  the  author  of  Yesterday's  Deterrent:  Tirpitz  and  the  Birth  of  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  (1985),  Wliy  Switzerland?  (1976)  and  All  or  Nothing:  The  Axis  and  the 
Holocaust,  1941  to  1943  (1990),  and  has  translated  a  number  of  books  on  German 
history  into  English.  All  or  Nothing  deals  with  relations  between  fascist  Italy  and 
Germany  especially  in  relation  to  the  extermination  of  the  Jews. 

A  prolific  writer  and  frequent  political  cotrunentator.  Dr.  Steinberg  wrote  a 
monthly  column  for  New  Society  from  1979  to  1987  and  has  reviewed  for  The 
London  Revieio  of  Books,  The  Standard,  The  Financial  Times  and  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  as  well  as  writing  radio  and  TV  documentaries.  Among  these 
were  documentaries  for  BBC  Radio  on  life  in  a  multi-lingual  Switzerland,  lan- 
guage and  politics  in  the  modernization  of  Italy,  and  a  salute  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

In  1990,  he  completed  a  series  of  radio  interviews,  "In  Exile,'  with  promi- 
nent exiles'on  the  conditions  of  their  homeland  and  the  problems  of  adapting 
to  a  new  country,  and  a  two-part  documentary,  "To  Wear  the  Crown,"  on 
monarchy  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  in  the  1990s.  He  also  has  written  program 
notes  for  the  Royal  Opera  House. 


Dr.  Steinberg  lectures  regularly  at  the  Royal  College  of  Defense  Studies,  the 
Joint  Services  Defense  College  and  the  IBM  Cambridge  Summer  School  as  well 
as  for  investment  firms  and  universities,  and 
has  recently  served  as  consultant  to  the 
Deutsche  Bank.  He  gave  the  annual  Faculty 
Lecture  at  Oxford  University  last  year  on 
"The  Third  Reich  Reflected:  The  Failure  of 
German  Civil  Government  in  the  Occupied 
Soviet  Union,  1941-44." 

Dr.  Steinberg  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1955,  served  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  Med- 
ical Corps,  and  after  a  period  in  investment 
banking,  took  his  doctorate  at  Cambridge.  He 
has  been  University  Lecturer  in  History,  fel- 
low and  director  of  studies  in  history  at  Trin- 
ity Hall  since  1966.  He  was  elected  vice  mas- 
ter in  1990,  and  in  1991  also  became  co-editor 
of  The  Historical  fournal.  In  1992  he  served  as 
an  expert  witness  in  a  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  War  Crimes  prosecution  and  in 
1993  was  appointed  reader  in  modern  Euro- 
pean history. 

The  Oswald  Lecture  was  created  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  is  devoted  to  issues 
that  concerned  John  Oswald,  who  served  as 
1970  to  1983. 


Jonathan  Steinberg 


Penn  State's  13th  president  from 
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NSF  grant  to  fund  program  that  helps 
boost  diversity  in  engineering  field 


Environmentally  conscious  research  and  training  for 
faculty  careers  will  go  hand-in-hand  as  part  of  a  new 
National  Science  Foundation-sponsored  program  in 
the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Graduate  Research  Traineeships  (GRT)  in 
En\ironmentally  Conscious  Manufacturing  Pro- 
gram, underwritten  by  a  five-year,  $562,000  NSF 
grant,  will  bring  together  industry  representatives, 
faculty  and  students  to  work  on  real  world  manu- 
facturing problems  in  Penn  State's  Learning  Factory. 

An  underlying  goal  of  the  program  is  to  attract  a 
diverse  group  of  highly  qualified  and  talented  stu- 
dents into  engineering  faculty  careers.  At  least  half 
of  the  trainees  recruited  will  be  women,  minori- 
tyiesand  people  with  disabilities,  individuals  cur- 
rently underrepresented  in  engineering  nationwide, 
according  to  Anil  Kulkami,  principal  investigator 
of  the  project  and  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. 

Trainees  v\ill  work  on  six  specific  projects  in  the 
interdisciplinary  area  of  Environmentally  Conscious 
Manufacturing  (ECM)  with  mechanical  engineering 
and  industrial  engineering  faculty  members. 

"GRT  graduate  trainees  will  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  work  on  environmentally  related 
manufacturing  projects  as  they  develop  teaching 
and  management  skills,"  Dr.  Kulkami,  also  the 
mechanical  engineering  graduate  officer,  said. 

Companies  will  help  identify  current  problems 
related  to  the  environment  and  manufacturing. 
Examples  are  developing  plastic  containers  for  easy 
recovery;  producing  printed  circuit  boards,  phones 
and  even  entire  computers  for  economically  viable 
disassembly  and  component  reuse;  or  developing 
innovative  waste  minimization  technologies  and 
strategies. 

"After  recei^dng  instructional  training,  trainees 
will  gain  teaching,  managerial  and  supervisory 
experience  as  they  work  with  undergraduate  stu- 
dent groups  on  environmentally  conscious  manu- 
facturing design  projects  in  the  Learning  Factory,  " 
Dr.  Kulkami  said.  "They  also  will  work  with  facul- 
ty mentors  to  integrate  environmental  concerns  into 
the  undergraduate  manufacturing  engineering  cur- 
riculum." 

The  program  is  keyed  to  the  Learning  Factory,  a 
fully  equipped,  flexible  manufacturing  facility  con- 
figured to  simulate  an  industrial  manufacturing 
environment.      Geared   toward   interdisciplinary 


undergraduate  education,  the  Learning  Factory  is  a 
part  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineering  Education 
Partnership  (MEEP). 

"The  Leaming  Factory  is  an  integral  element  of 
the  practice-based  curriculum,  providing  a  hands- 
on  laboratory  for  direct  experience  in  product  real- 
ization," John  Lamancusa,  associate  professor  and 
director  of  the  Penn  State  MEEP  program,  said. 
"The  facilities  provide  a  unique  test  bed  for  studying 


The  program  will  bring  together 
industry  representatives,  faculty 
and  students  to  work  on  real  world 
manufacturing  problems.  An 
underlying  goal  is  to  attract  a 
diverse  group  of  highly  qualified 
students  into  engineering  faculty 
careers. 


the  environmental  consequences  of  modem  manu- 
facturing processes  on  industrial  grade  equipment." 

Participating  faculty  are  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing: Drs.  Lamancusa  and  Kulkami;  Ashok  Bele- 
gundu,  associate  professor;  Brian  Gilmore,  associate 
professor;  Andrei  Jablokow,  assistant  professor; 
Kathiyn  Lilly,  assistant  professor;  Industrial  Engi- 
neering: Patrick  Prescott,  assistant  professor;  David 
Cannon,  assistant  professor;  Raymond  Regan,  asso- 
ciate professor;  Allen  L.  Soyster,  professor  and  head, 
and  Robert  Voight,  associate  professor  and  director 
of  the  Penn  State  Metal  Casting  Center  of  Excellence. 

The  program  keys  into  MEEP,  a  Penn  State-led 
coalition  created  to  develop  a  practice-based  engi- 
neering curriculum  that  emphasizes  the  interdepen- 
dency  of  manufacturing  and  design  in  a  business 
environment.  The  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency's  Technology  Re-Investment  Program  pro- 
vided major  funding  for  MEEP.  MEEP  partners  are 
Penn  State,  The  University  of  Washington,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico-Mayaguez,  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  and  24  industrial  partners. 


Diversity  Briefs 


Australian  culture  highlighted  Jan. 
26 

Faculty,  staff,  students  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  invited  to  join  the  Austrahan  and  New 
Zealand  Studies  Center  Australia  Day  Dinner  at  7 
p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  26,  at  the  Autoport  Restaurant 
in  State  College. 

The  gala  evening  will  feature  Austrahan  wine 
and  food,  music,  readings,  performances  by  actor 
Michael  Bemosky,  author  Mary  Gage  and  pianist 
Donna  Coleman,  which  are  all  included  in  the  din- 
ner price  of  S30. 

Reservations  for  the  dinner  must  be  received  by 
Jan  20.  Checks  for  the  dinner  are  to  be  made 
payable  to  "Australia  Day  Dinner,"  and  should  be 
sent  to  472  Boucke  Building.  Please  supply  the 
names  of  people  who  will  be  attending  so  that 
name  tags  can  be  prepared. 


Hispanic  students  raising  funds 

While  many  Penn  Staters  were  cheering  on  the 
football  team  this  fall  during  home  games,  two 
major  Hispanic  student  organizations,  the  Puerto 
Rican  Student  Association  and  the  Latino  Caucus, 
were  running  concession  stands  to  raise  funds  and 
provide  scholarships  for  Hispanic  students. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Student  Association,  which 
has  had  a  stand  since  1991,  operates  a  large  booth 
that  requires  over  30  workers.  The  stand  raises 
over  $5,000  annually. 

The  Latino  Caucus  stand  started  this  year. 
They  need  more  than  10  workers  each  week,  and 
they  raised  over  $1,000  this  year. 

In  addition  to  scholarships,  the  money  is  used 
to  support  activities  for  Hispanic  students,  such  as 
Puerto  Rican  Awareness  Week  and  the  Latino 
Leadership  Conference. 


Nominations  for 

Fellows  program 

being  sought 

The  Office  of  the  President  is  seeking  appHcations 
and  nominations  for  the  Administrative  Fellows  Pro- 
gram for  1995-96. 

Three  Fellows  are  sought,  one  to  serve  under  the 
mentorship  of  John  A.  Brighton,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident and  provost  of  the  University;  one  to  work 
under  Gary  C.  Schullz,  vice  president  for  finance 
and  business,  and  the  third  to  serve  with- Robert  E. 
Dunham,  senior  vice  president  and  dean.  Common- 
wealth Educational  System. 

The  Administrative  Fellows  Program  provides 
career  development  opportunities  for  women  and 
minority  faculty  and  staff.  By  serving  under  the 
mentorship  of  a  senior  level  administrator.  Fellows, 
who  are  seeking  the  background  necessary  to  com- 
pete at  higher  levels  of  administration,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  perspectives  and  expe- 
rience in  higher  education  administration.  Such  an 
experience  is  designed  to  allow  Fellows  to  become 
more  effective  in  their  existing  positions  within  the 
University  and  to  provide  a  base  for  them  to  consid- 
er further  advancement  in  the  future. 
Objectives  of  the  program  include: 

•  To  identify  women  and  minorities  who  have 
potential  for  effective  leadership. 

•  To  increase  the  Admirustrative  Fellows'  awareness 
of  the  complexity  of  issues  facing  higher  education 
and  to  enhance  their  understanding  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  decisions  are  made. 

•  To  provide  opportunities  for  Administrative  Fel- 
lows to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  decision-mak- 
ing processes,  leaming  activities,  and  program  man- 
agement so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped  to 
understand  the  challenges  of  higher  education 
administration  upon  completion  of  the  fellowship. 

Although  completion  of  the  program  does  not 
guarantee  appointment  to  an  administrative  position 
at  the  University,  persons  who  complete  the  pro- 
gram increase  the  pool  of  women  and  minorities 
interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  University  admin- 
istration. 

The  selection  criteria  are:  Full-time  faculty  or 
staff  members;  demonstrated  success  in  current  posi- 
tions and  interest  in  an  administrative  career;  evi- 
dence of  leadership  experience  and  decision-making 
ability;  ability  to  relate  effectively  with  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff,  and  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  cultural,  ethnic  and  individual  differences; 
willingness  to  accept  a  wide  variety  of  assignments. 

Women  and  minorities  meeting  these  qualifica- 
tions at  all  University  locations  are  strongly  urged  to 
apply.  Each  successful  candidate  will  be  placed  on 
leave  of  absence  from  her  or  his  current  position  and 
continue  to  receive  a  regular  salary.  The  starting 
dates  of  each  fellowship  may  vary  depending  on  the 
office  and  the  Fellow's  commitments. 

The  successful  Administrative  Fellows  will 
develop  learning  plans  outlining  activities  for  the 
year,  in  consultation  with  the  mentors. 

The  program  is  competitive.  A  screening  and 
interview  committee  will  recommend  candidates  to 
Dr.  Brighton,  Mr.  Schultz,  and  Dr.  Dunham.  Serving 
on  the  committee  will  be  a  representative  from  the 
Commission  for  Women,  representatives  from  the 
offices  where  the  Fellows  will  be  placed,  a  past  Fel- 
low, and  a  representative  from  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 

ApphcaHons  for  the  Administrative  Fellows  Pro- 
gram are  available  from  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  at  865-1387.  Applications  should  be 
returned  to  the  Office  of  Human  Resources,  Box  6, 
Rider  Building,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
March  1.  For  more  information,  call  Robert  L.  Kid- 
der, at  (814)  863-4606. 
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Remembering  Martin  Luther  King  ]r. 


Roundup  of  University-wide  events 


A  number  of  University  locations  are  holding  special 
progranns  in  observance  of  Martin  Luther  King  Day. 

Among  the  programs  being  planned  are: 

BEAVER:  Jack  L.  Daniel,  associate  professor  of  com- 
munications and  vice  provost  for  undergraduate  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  speak  at  a 
celebration  at  3:30  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  16.  A  number  of 
faculty,  staff  and  students  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram by  presenting  works  by  and  about  Dr.  King. 

BERKS:  Monday,  Jan.  16:  1  p.m.,  keynote  speaker, 
Wanda  Marie  Lee,  assistant  director  of  special  projects 
at  James  Madison  University;  Tuesday,  Jan.  17:  7:30 
p.m.,  Reading  Area  Church  Choir  concert  (tentative); 
Wednesday,  Jan.  18: 1  p.m.,  discussion,  "Dr.  King,  The 
Dream,  and  Penn  State  Berks  Campus:  Where  Do  We 
Stand?";  Thursday,  Jan.  19:  Evening  program  present- 
ed by  Residential  Life. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY:  The  Rev.  Dr  Rocky  Brown, 
city  councilman,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  speak  at  12:30  p.m. 
Monday,  Jan.  16.  A  reception  for  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  the  local  community  will  follow. 

DUBOIS:  Monday,  Jan.  16:  11  a.m.— 2  p.m.,  AcHvi- 
ties /Community  Services  Fair;  Tuesday,  Jan.  17:  11 
a.m. — 4  p.m.,  videos  depicting  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
King;  Thursday,  Jan.  19: 4 — 7  p.m.,  a  coffee  house-style 
presentation  featuring  talented  students,  faculty  and 
staff  members  will  follow  the  theme,  "Continuing 
MLK's  Dream." 

PENN  STATE  ERIE,  THE  BEHREND  COUEGE:  Monday, 
Jan.  16:  A  three-day  "For  a  King,  Celebrate"  commem- 
oration begins  at  7:30  a.m.  with  a  breakfast  for  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  their  famiUes.  A  one-hour  col- 
legewide  celebration  will  begin  at  4  p.m.  and  will 
include  educational  skits  and  a  performance  by  the 
Wayne  Middle  School  Choir.  At  7:30  p.m.,  Sam  Ful- 
wood  in,  Los  Angeles  Times  correspondent  and  Emerge 
magazine  columnist,  will  go  "Behind  the  Rage  of  Black 
America."  Following  the  lecture,  "Vision  the  Unspoken 
Word"  theater  troupe  from  Erie's  Antioch  Baptist 
Church  will  perform  Dr.  King's  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech  in  mime.  Tuesday,  Jan.  17:  7  p.m..  Celebrate  in 
Song,"  featuring. Erie's  Greater  Calgary  Baptist  Church 
Choir,  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  Junior  Choir,  and  a  multi- 
church  Revival  Choir.  Thursday,  Jan.  19: 10  p.m.,  film, 
"Sarafina!" 

FAYETTE:  Loran  Mann,  WPXl  news  anchor,  will 
speak  at  a  program,  "Building  Bridges  Across  the  Com- 
munity," at  noon  Monday,  Jan.  16.  Also  featured  will 
be  a  performance  by  the  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church 
Youdi  Choir  and  presentation  of  certificates  to  local 
African-American  students  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing performance  in  academics,  athletics,  community  ser- 
vice, and  performing  arts.  Tuesday,  Jan.  17:  Joanne  Bur- 
ley,  campus  executive  officer  at  the  Penn  State 
McKeesport  Campus,  will  speak.  The  program  also  wall 
include  an  art,  essay,  and  poetry  contest  open  to  area 
school  students. 

PENN  STATE  HARRISBURG:  Monday,  Jan  16,  noon 
Valeria  Harvell,  instnactor  in  Black  studies  at  the  Penn 
State  Ogontz  Campus,  will  discuss  Dr.  King's  sermon, 
"The  Drum  Major  Instinct." 

HAZLETON:  Monday,  Jan.  16:  Rabbi  Lewis  E.  Bogage, 
chair  of  the  Greater  Hazleton  Area  Human  Relations 
Coalition,  will  be  joined  by  students,  led  by  the  Multi- 
cultural Club,  faculty  and  staff  for  a  panel  discussion  on 
culhjral  diversity.  Keynote  speaker  will  be  James 
Chester,  Penn  State  engineering  alumnus  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Northeastern  Network.  Music  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church  Junior  Choir, 
of  Wilkes-Barre. 

MCKEESPORT:  Monday,  Jan.  16,  1:30  p.m. 
Bemadette  Jeffrey  Fletcher,  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Universi^  of  Pittsburgh, 


will  give  the  keynote  address.  Look  Forward  for  the 
Next  Millennium." 

OGONTZ:  Monday,  Jan.  16,  noon.  David  Bradley, 
professor  of  English  at  Temple  University,  will  present 
the  keynote  address,  'The  View  from  Pisgah."  John 
Haye,  president  of  the  Ogontz  African- American  Stu- 
dent Association,  will  make  opening  remarks.  Students 
Jacquelyn  Jackson  and  Zakee  Clarke  will  act  out  a 
scene  from  "A  Raisin  in  the  Sun."  Cindy  Quintana, 
president  of  the  Ogontz  Latino  Student  Organization, 
will  present  the  Campus  Multicultural  Award. 

SCHUYLKILl:  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,7  p.m.  Lawrence  W. 
Yoimg,  director  of  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  at 
University  Park,  will  make  a  presentation  titled  "Shared 
Visions — Parallel  Lives:  The  Peace  and  Freedom  Mis- 
sion of  Paul  Robeson  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr." 

UNIVERSITY  PARK:  Monday,  Jan.  16,  7:30  p.m.,  Elsen- 
hower Auditorium:  Guest  Speaker,  Patricia  Russell- 
McCloud,  professional  orator.  The  program  includes 
Penn  State  chorus  groups  and  the  NOMMO  dance 
ensemble  with  a  welcome  from  Vice  Provost  James  B. 
Stewart  and  an  introduction  by  President  Thomas. 

■  Monday,  Jan.  16  -  Friday,  Jan.  20:  EducaHonal  activ- 
ities and  photographic  displays  on  campus  and  in  areas 
schools;  showings  of  historical  videos  and  special  town- 
gown  volunteer  activides  are  planned  throughout  the 
week. 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  17, 11  a.m  to  3  p.m.,  HUB  Fishbowl: 
Volunteer  Fair  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities,  the  AT&T  Center  for  Service-Leadership  and 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Planning  Committee. 

—  State  College  Borough  Mayor  Bill  Welch  will 
kickoff  the  fair  wdth  remarks  at  11:30  a.m. 

—  More  than  60  campus  and  conununity  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  will  have  information  on  their  ser- 
vices and  outreach  activities. 

—  Mel  DeYoung,  lecturer  in  English,  will  lead 
viewers  through  an  interactive,  multi-media  program 
on  "The  Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail"  by  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  It  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  whole  Birmingham 
Campaign,  complete  with  video  tape,  news  reels,  pho- 
tographs, newspaper  accounts  and  personal  commen- 
tary along  with  the  actual  text.  Mr.  De  Young  devel- 
oped the  program  which  is  now  used  in  several  schools 
and  universities. 

■  Thursday,  Jan.  19,  4  p.m.  in  112  Kem:  "Shaped  by 
Fire;  Growing  through  the  Civil  Rights  Movement."  A 
panel  discussion  with  Tom  Poole,  director  of  religious 
affairs;  James  Stewart,  vice  provost  for  educational 
equity;  Daniel  Walden,  professor  of  American  studies, 
Grace  Hampton,  vice  provost  —  how  involvement  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  has  shaped  their  lives. 

■  Saturday,  Jan.  21:  2-5  p.m..  State  College  Area 
High  School  North  Auditoriiun:  Community  Choir 
Festival  under  the  direction  of  Tony  Leach.  Choral 
groups  from  the  School  of  Music,  high  school  choral 
students  from  State  College,  Bellefonte,  Penns  Valley 
and  Bald  Eagle  Area  schools  and  adult  choir  members 
from  local  churches  will  celebrate  the  memory  of  Dr. 
King  through  song. 

WILKES-BARRE:  Monday,  Jan.  16,  10:30  a.m.  The 
campus  and  the  Northeast  Regional  Ministry  in  Higher 
Education  will  host  a  brunch.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Iris  Simp- 
son Smith,  educator,  philosopher,  and  evangelist,  will 
lead  a  discussion  on  "Campus  and  Community:  The 
Role  of  Ministry."  At  noon.  Dr.  Smith  will  present  a 
keynote  address  on  "Education:  The  Breaker  of  All  Bar- 

WORTHINGTON  SCRANTON:  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  noon. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Iris  Simpson  Smith  will  speak  on  "Vision 
and  Healing:  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?" 


H.  Jesse  Arnelle 


Trustee  honored 

H.  Jesse  Ametle,  a  Penn  State  alumnus 
and  vice  president  of  the  Boand  of  Trustees, 
will  receive  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Professional  Ser- 
vice in  the  field  of  dvil  and  human  riglits 
at  a  ceremony  at  The  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C  on  Jan.  18. 
The  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 
Medal  was  estab- 
lished by  the  imi- 
versity  eight  years 
ago  to  celebrate 
and  recognize  the 
human  values 
embodied  m  the 
ministry  of  Dr. 
King;  commitment, 
integration,  peace, 
nonviolence,  con- 
science, personal  integrity,  community, 
and  ethical  or  rebgious  reflection.  Past 
recipients  have  included  Maya  Angelou, 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouyc,  Dr.  Joseph  E  Loweiy,  and  Odet- 
ta. 

Mr.  Amelle,  a  1955  graduate  of  Penn 
State  with  a  degree  in  political  science,  is 
senior  partner  and  co-founder  of  the  San 
Francisco-based  dvil  litigation  and  public 
finance  law  firm  of  Amelle,  Hastie,  McGee, 
Willis  &  Greene.  The  firm,  the  largest 
minority  owned  law  firm  in  the  United 
States,  was  recenUy  named  one  of  the  top 
12  African-American-owned  law  firms  in 
America  by  Black  Enterprise  magazine.  Mr. 
Amelle  has  been  admitted  to  practice  law 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  and  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Penn  State 
Board  of  Trustees  by  the  alumni  for  a  three- 
year  terni  beginning  July  1, 1%9,  and  has 
been  re-elected  to  eight  consecutive  terms. 
He  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  board 
in  1993  and  re-elected  in  1994.  A  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Perm  State  Alumni  Association, 
he  is  past  president  and  co-founder  of  the 
Renaissance  Fund,  which  generates  schol- 
arships for  the  brightest  of  Perm  State's 
neediest  stiidents.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  University's  National  Development 
Council,  its  top  volunteer  fund-raising 
body. 

As  an  undergraduate,  Mr.  Amelle  was 
student  body  president,  and  was  an  All- 
American  in  basketball  and  earned  an  Ail- 
American  honorable  mention  in  football 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  Dickin- 
son School  of  Law  in  1%2,  following  ser- 
vice as  an  Air  Force  officer.  He  served  on 
the  Peace  Corps  staff  in  Turkey,  India,  and 
Washington,  D.C,  from  196^^. 

Mr.  Amelle  received  die  Humanitarian 
Award  from  Corporate  Bay  Area  UNICEF 
in  1988;  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Calitomia  Coalition  Minority  Bar 
Association  in  1991,  and  the  1992  Distin- 
guished American  Award  from  the 
National  Football  Foundation  and  College 
HaD  of  Fame  in  1992.  He  serves  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany; WMX  Technologies,  Inc.;  FPL 
Group;  Eastman  Oiemicat  Corp.,  and  Tex- 
tron Corporation. 
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Diversity 


Food  science 
professor  cited 
for  leadership 

Audrey  Maretzki,  professor  of  food  science, 
has  received  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence's 1994  Diversity  Achievement  Award, 
which  recognizes  faculty  and  staff  committed 
to  fostering  an  environment  in  which  diversity 
is  understood,  valued  and  promoted  and  who 
demonstrate  leadership  in  the  elimination  of 
discrimination. 

"Her  efforts  to  bring  the  nutrition  concerns 
of  ethnically  diverse  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged citizens  to  the  attention  of  both  the 
public  and  the  nutrition  profession  are  indica- 
tive of  the  way  she  expresses  her  concern  for 
cultural  sensitivity  and  her  appreciation  for 
diversity,"  Arun  Kilara,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence, said. 

Over  the  course  of  her  career.  Dr.  Maretzki 
has  built  bridges  of  communication  to  a  variety 
of  audiences.  As  assistant  director  for  family 
Uving  extension  programs  from  1985  to  1988, 
she  managed  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Education  Program,  which  provides  a  cru- 
cial link  between  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  the  ethnically  and  culturally 
diverse  audiences. 

Dr.  Maretzki  also  established  links  with 
other  universities  to  promote  diversity.  In 
1988,  she  set  up  a  relationship  with  Tuskegee 
University  researchers  that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Tuskegee's  Center  for 
Research  on  Diet  and  Lifestyle  in  Rural  Black 
Alabamians.  In  addition,  she  is  a  co-investiga- 
tor for  a  National  Institute  of  Health  study 
assessing  the  usefulness  of  nutrition  education 
materials  designed  specifically  for  urban 
African  Ameri- 
cans. 

Her  work 
to  foster  diversi- 
ty has  an 
international 
dimension  as 
well.  Dr.  Maret- 
zki and  col- 
leagues from 
Tuskegee,  Penn 
State  and  the 
University  of 
Nairobi  in 
Kenya,  initiated 
project  to  help 


al  Kenyan 
pro- 


Audrey  Maretzki 


duce,  manufac- 
ture and  market 
toddler  foods  appropriate  to  Kenyan  culture. 

In  1992,  Dr.  Maretzki  received  a  five-year, 
SI. 3  million  grant  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  to  build  community  cancer  coalitions 
in  Appalachian  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Maryland.  In  addition,  she  and  col- 
leagues from  Tuskegee,  Prairie  View  Universi- 
ty, Texas  A  &  M  University  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff  have  initiated  a 
similar  National  Cancer  Institute  project  tar- 
geting rural  African  Americans.  As  a  consul- 
tant to  the  project.  Dr.  Maretzki  will  be  able  to 
network  with  several  historically  black  univer- 
sities —  a  crucial  link  for  Penn  State's  minori- 
ty recruitment  program. 


The  chilly  climate  for  women 

Conscious  and  unconscious 
actions  continue  the  problem 


B" 


.  It's  cold  inside 


Outside,  the  thermometer  is  gradually  falling  toward 
the  coldest  part  of  winter,  while  inside,  for  some  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students,  it's  always  chilly. 

The  problem  of  a  chilly  climate,  one  that  excludes, 
demoralizes,  separates  and  fails  to  welcome  women, 
is  not  unique  to  this  campus,  or  to  universities.  Luck- 
ily, the  chilly  climate  is  caused  by  behaviors  that  can 
be  changed,  but  frequently  these  behaviors  are 


The  problem  of  a  chilly  climate  is  examined  in  a 
videotape,  "Chilly  Climate  Issues  for  Women  in  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,"  which  features  a  presentation 
at  University  Park  by  Bemice  Sandler,  senior  schol- 
ar in  residence.  National  Association  for  Women  in 
Education. 


"Thawing  out  the  chilly  climate 
requires  long  and  hard  looks  at 
institutional  structures,  programs 
and  policies,  but  it  will  also  require 
individuals  to  assess  their  own 
behavior  and  change." 


VHS  copies  are  available  from  the  WISE  Institute. 
Call  5-3342  to  schedule  a  viewing  of  the  videotape  for 
yourself,  your  office,  or  department.  Several  book- 
lets on  the  topic  also  are  available  through  the  WISE 
Office. 

In  her  presentation.  Dr.  Sandler  said  many  of  the 
problems  that  women  have  in  the  classroom  may  be 
related  to  how  women  are  treated  in  the  classroom. 
Eliminating  these  problems  means  changing  the  cli- 
mate. 

Overt  actions,  such  as  comments  disparaging  a 
woman's  intellectual  ability  or  topic  shifts  from  intel- 
lectual matters  to  fashion,  clothing  or  appearance 
when  women  are  involved  certainly  still  take  place. 
However,  Dr.  Sandler  finds  the  unconscious,  some- 
what insidious  actions  much  more  interesting  and 
perhaps  more  contributory  to  the  chilly  climate  prob- 

While  these  actions  may  seem  small  and  inconse- 
quential, subliminally  they  send  women  the  message 
that  they  are  not  welcome,  not  as  good,  not  competent 
and  not  part  of  the  group.  This  leads  to  the  drop  in 
self-esteem  frequently  found  between  the  time 
women  enter  college  and  their  senior  year,  she  said. 

Subconscious  actions  may  be  harder  to  recognize 
in  the  classroom,  in  meetings  or  committees,  but  once 
they  are  identified,  it  is  possible  to  correct,  or  change 
them.  According  to  Dr.  Sandler,  these  actions 
include: 

—  Eye  contact  between  men  and  men  is  much 


more  usual  than  between  men  and  women.  Ensuring 
increased  eye  contact  with  women  may  take  a  bit 
more  thought,  but  should  be  easily  accomplished. 

—  Men  tend  to  talk  more,  more  often  and  longer 
when  in  formal  groups.  They  control  the  topic  of  con- 
versation and  what  they  say  carries  more  weight. 
Value  women's  comments.  Make  certain  their 
thoughts  and  interests  are  considered. 

—  Classroom  behavior  also  can  be  a  problem. 
Men  are  often  called  on  directly  and  asked  what  they 
think,  while  women  are  asked  factual  questions.  Men 
are  called  on  by  name,  often  their  last  name,  while,  if 
women's  names  are  used  at  all  it  is  a  first  name  or 
diminutive. 

—  Science  teachers  often  group  students  in  a  way 
that  indicate  women  are  not  capable  in  science. 
Grouping  women  together  with  the  overt  or  covert 
implication  that  this  will  keep  them  from  interfering 
or  dragging  the  men  down,  or  pairing  them  with  men 
because  women  need  the  aid  of  their  male  partner 
both  can  undermine  women's  confidence.  Randomly 
chosen  groups  or  positive  statements  about  the  group 
makeup  can  dispel  this  feeling. 

—  Exclusionary  language  also  makes  women  feel 
as  if  they  don't  belong.  Sports  analogies  tend  to  leave 
more  women  than  men  confused  and  missing  the 
point.  Statements  like  "when  you  were  a  boy,"  or 
"suppose  your  wife"  completely  exclude  women 
from  whatever  discussion  follows. 

According  to  Dr.  Sandler,  most  teachers,  whether 
they  are  male  or  female  want  to  be  fair. 

"Most  believe  they  are  fair.  The  behaviors  that 
create  a  chilly  climate  are  not  only  committed  by  men, 
they  are  also  committed  by  women  faculty  and  other 
staff.  And  they  are  committed  by  people  totally  ded- 
icated to  equity.  Everyone  needs  to  reassess  their 
behaviors  and  make  adjustments. 

"Once  these  acts  are  identified  as  the  root  of  the 
problem,  they  can  be  corrected.  Eventually  old  habits 
will  be  replaced  by  new,  more  gender  neutral  ones." 

The  chilly  climate,  she  added,  is  not  created  only 
by  teachers  toward  students  or  senior  faculty  toward 
junior  faculty,  but  also  by  peers,  students  to  other  stu- 
dents and  coworkers  and  colleagues  toward  each 
other. 

"When  male  students  push  female  students  away 
from  a  demonstration,  place  obscenities  on  comput- 
ers and  refer  to  assertive  women  negatively,  they  are 
creating  a  very  chilly  climate  for  their  classmates. 
Jokes  about  women's  issues  in  the  classroom  tend  to 
trivialize  and  devalue  women  and  their  concerns." 

Dr.  Sandler  believes  that  we  have  to  learn  how  to 
intervene  when  men  students  behave  badly  to 
women  students  whether  the  men  roll  their  eyes  or 
their  body  language  indicates  disgust  when  a  woman 
talks. 

"Often  men  are  unwilling  to  mention  to  other  men 
that  they  are  behaving  inappropriately,  but  once  one 
man  mentions  the  inequity,  others  quickly  follow," 
she  said. 

'Thawing  out  the  chilly  climate  requires  long  and 
hard  looks  at  institutional  structures,  programs  and 
policies,  but  it  will  also  require  individuals  to  assess 
their  own  behavior  and  change." 
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Earning  a  spot  at  the  head  of  the  class 


Glancing  at  the  recent  survey  that  ranks  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  the  No.  10  spot  in  the 
nation.  Dean  Rodney  Reed  smiles.  His  col- 
lege's position  ahead  of  educational  stalwarts  like  Har- 
vard, UCLA  and  Michigan  means  Penn  State's  sixth 
largest  acadenaic  college  is  well  on  its  way  to  fulfilling 
its  goal  of  being  "second  to  none." 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  fop  200  American  research 
universities,  the  College  of  Education  earned  a  place 
among  the  elite  top  ten  list  by  sticking  to  its  naission  of 
excellence,  according  to  Dean  Reed. 

"Striving  to  be  second  to  none  is  not  just  some- 
thing we  say,"  Dean  Reed  explained.  "If  s  not  just  a 
motto,  if  s  truly  embedded  in  everything  we  do — just 
Uke  excellence  is  embedded  in  our  mission.  Our  aim 
to  be  the  very  best  college  in  the  nation  is  a  reaUstic 
goal." 

'To  be  studied  and  compared  against  your  peers 
and  come  out  in  the  top  10  is  quite  a  feat,  "  said  Roz 
Hiebert,  director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges. 

"The  training  of  teachers  and  administrators  for 
public  schools  has  gotten  increasingly  high  priority  in 
the  last  few  years  and  colleges  of  education  are 
ai\swering  the  call,"  she  said. 

At  a  time  when  colleges  of  education  across  the 
country  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  their  programs  and 
undergoing  intense  public  scrutiny,  Penn  State's  Col- 
lege of  Education  has  already  mapped  out  a  steady 
course  of  continual  improvement  that  is  helping  rede- 
fine the  way  students  are  taught. 

In  1990  when  Dean  Reed  took  on  the  challenge  of 
heading  the  College  of  Education,  and  as  part  of  its 
new  direction,  the  college  reorganized  into  five 
departments:  Adult  Education,  Instructional  Systems, 
and  Vocational  and  Instructional  Education;  Coun- 
selor Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Services;  Curriculum  and  Instruction;  Edu- 
cation Policy  Studies;  and  Educational  and  School 
Psychology  and  Special  Education.  Offering  18  possi- 
ble majors,  these  mutually-supportive  departments 
boast  an  enrollment  of  nearly  4300  students  Universi- 
ty-wide. 

In  those  nearly  five  years  since  coming  on  board. 
Dean  Reed  has  seen  the  recruitment  of  some  of  the 
best  faculty  in  the  nation  —  in  his  estimation,  the 
heartbeat  of  the  college. 

"We  have  good  solid  faculty  members  who  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  teaching  abilities,  as 
well  as  their  research  accomplishments  and  potential," 
he  said.  "Quite  a  number  have  experience  teaching  in 
the  public  school  systems  because  we  believe  you 
can't  adequately  prepare  others  to  teach  if  you  your- 
self have  not  taught." 

In  addition,  standards  for  entrance  into  the  col- 
lege's programs  have  also  boosted  the  quality  of  the 
stiadent  body.  A  2.5  grade  point  average  is  now 
required  for  admittance  into  the  education  major,  and 
minority  shident  applications  are  on  the  rise.  In  1994, 
12  percent  of  the  graduate  student  body  was  minori- 
ties, while  6  percent  of  the  undergraduate  student 
population  came  fiom  a  minority  background. 

Not  be  to  slighted  as  a  significant  component  of 
the  College  of  Education,  research  is  highly  valued 
and  seen  as  the  under  girding  for  improving  teaching 
and  learning.  Since  1987  research  dollars  pouring  into 
the  college  have  increased  by  253  percent. 

"We  have  an  excellent  reputation  nationally,  as 
well  as  statewide,"  Dean  Reed  said.  "Our  faculty  serve 
as  leaders  in  their  disciplines,  heads  of  national 
boards,  are  extremely  active  in  national  conferences 
and  perform  cutting-edge  research." 

As  proof,  the  dean  points  to  an  elaborate  list  of 
advisory  boards  faculty  members  currently  serve  on 
and  the  publications  that  are  edited  by  Penn  Staters. 
In  all,  faculty  in  the  college's  five  departments  serve  on 
102  advisory  boards,  hold  34  posts  as  editors  of  jour- 
nals and  other  education  publications,  and  serve  as 
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consultants  or  associate  editors  in  numerous  other 
instances. 

The  college's  reputation  statewide  is  equally  as 
impressive.  Faculty  are  working  collaboratively  with 
schools,  businesses  and  organizations  throughout  the 
state,  to  improve  and  reform  education.  Several  inno- 
vative programs,  initiated  within  the  last  few  years, 
point  to  the  faculty's  commitment  to  increase  diversi- 
ty, t)oost  interdisciplinary  work,  use  technology  more 
effectively,  improve  access  to  education  and  prepare 
students  to  be  leaders  in  their  field. 

The  Schools  for  SUCCESS  program,  a  network  of 
eight  school  districts  across  Pennsylvania,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  outreach  activities  undertaken  by  fac- 
ulty. This  partnership  with  K-12  schools  is  aimed  at 
improving  teaching  and  learning  through  new  pro- 
grams and  poUdes. 

The  dean  himself  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
2000  Board  of  Directors,  the  group  responsible  for 
developing  a  statewide  school  improvement  plan  for 
grades  K-12.  He  is  also  president-elect  of  a  national 
organization  composed  of  land-grant  and  private 
institutions  across  the  country. 

Another  program  based  at  the  Delaware  County 
Campus  near  Philadelphia  was  initiated  to  prepare 
elementary  and  middle  school  teachers  for  urban  set- 
tings. In  addition,  a  group  of  key  representatives  from 
the  colleges  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, Health  and  Human  Development,  Education, 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  the  Liberal  Arts, 
meets  monthly  with  area  school  district  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  to  review  and  develop  programs 
that  will  enhance  University  preparation  programs  for 
teachers.  All  of  these  initiatives  point  to  the  college's 
commitment  to  Penn  State's  land-grant  mission. 

"We  have  a  major  contribution  to  make  to  urban 
education.  I  think  of  us  as  a  foundational  college," 
Dean  Reed  said.  "We  are  preparing  individuals  to  be 
teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists  ... 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  others.  Thaf  s  a 
heavy  responsibifity  and  one  we  take  very  seriously." 

Over  the  years,  the  college  has  graduated  more 
than  39,000  students  who  have  gone  on  to  be  teachers, 
psychologists,  school  administrators,  counselors  and 
researchers. 

In  the  future,  the  dean  envisions  a  time  when  the 
college  will  be  housed  in  one  building,  as  opposed  to 
the  six  locations  where  its  programs  can  now  be 
found.  This  coming  together  will  aid  interdisciplinary 
work  and  provide  for  model  classrooms  where  stu- 
dents can  become  familiar  with  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology that  they  may  duphcate  in  their  own  class- 
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stopped  the  college's  s 

dent  it  won't  stop  it  in  the  futijre, 

"We  have  made  it  this  far  because  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  faculty  and  staff  here  are  committed  and  give 
150  percent,"  he  said.  'This  ranking  survey  just  pro- 
vides tangible  evidence  for  what  we  in  the  college 
already  knew.  It  gives  us  an  external  assessment  and 
if  s  a  boost  to  morale.  Thaf  s  not  to  say  we'll  stop  here. 
We  believe  in  continuous  improvement." 


A  lack  of  financial 
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continued  from  page  1 

tutions  include  the  universities  of  Maryland, 
Texas-Austin,  Michigan,  Arizona  State,  UCLA, 
Washington,  Cal-Berkeley,  Chicago,  Harvard  and 
Virginia. 

Penn  State's  College  of  Education  works  to 
advance  the  profession  of  education.  Dean  Reed 
said,  by  preparing  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  educational  leaders  for  public  and  private 
schools  K-12,  colleges  and  universities,  business 
and  industry,  and  governmental  and  research 
organizations.  It  also  provides  cutting-edge 
research,  consultation  and  service  designed  to 
hnprove  the  educational  process  across  the  state 
and  nation. 

The  college  has  80  tenure-track  faculty  and 
4300  students.  Its  alumni  population  exceeds 
39,000. 
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U.S.  SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
PRODUCTIVITY  AND  IMPACT 
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Schultz  takes  on  additional  roles 

Gary  Schultz,  vice  president  for  finance  and  treasur- 
er, has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  business  and 
operations  areas  of  the  University. 

Mr  Schultz  assumes  responsibility  for  areas  of  the 
University  that  were  managed  by  James  Wagner,  who 
announced  his  retirement  after  28  years  of  service  at 
Penn  State.  He  has  accepted  a  position  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  administrative  services  at  Georgetown  Ura- 
veisity. 

"Combining  these 
two  positions  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  bring 
additional  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  to  the  Uni- 
versity administration," 
President  Thomas  said. 
"Mr.  Schultz  has  a  great 
deal  of  experience  that 
mal<es  this  an  opportune 
time  to  reorganize  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  business 
and  operations  compo- 
nent of  the  University." 

With  this  change,  a 
number  of  additional 
areas  will  report  to  Mr. 
Schultz,  including:  Human  Resources,  Physical  Plant, 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Busi- 
ness Services,  Safety  and  Environmental  Services,  and 
Purchasing. 

"We  are  flattening  the  organizational  structure  m  a 
way  that  will  serve  Penn  State  well,"  Dr.  Thomas  said. 
Mr.  Schultz  was  appointed  vice  president  for 
finance  in  July,  1993.  He  has  responsibility  for  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  financial,  budgeting  and 
accounting  hinctions  of  the  University. 

"The  combining  of  Finance  and  Business  opeia- 
dons  into  a  single  integrated  organization  will  be  very 
positive  for  Penn  State,"  Mr.  Schultz  said.  'This  change 
also  reflects  the  confidence  that  the  President  has  in  the 
individuals  who  lead  each  of  the  units  in  Fmance  and 
Business. 

•1  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  them.  1 
would  also  especially  note  the  key  role  that  William 
McKinnon  will  play  in  assisting  me  in  the  management 
of  the  new  Finance  and  Business  organization." 

Mr.  Schultz  joined  the  University  in  1971  as  a  sys^ 
tern  analyst  and  was  promoted  to  a  variety  of  positions 
with  increasing  responsibihty  such  as  director  of  man- 
agement and  systems  engineering,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  for  business,  and  assistant  vice  president  for 
operations  and  services.  He  was  named  associate  vice 
president  for  finance  in  1992. 

His  degrees  are  a  B.S.  in  industrial  engineering 
with  high  distinction  and  an  M.S.  in  indushial  engi- 
neering in  1975,  both  fitim  Penn  State. 

Among  his  accomplishments,  Mr.  Schultz  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Nittany  Insurance  Company  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  Penn  State's  Research  Park  Management  Com- 
pany and  Research  Park  Hotel  Corporation.  He  also  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology  and  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  College  and  University  Business  Officers  and  the 
Association  of  University  Related  Research  Parks. 

In  the  community,  he  serves  as  h-easurer  of  the 
State  College  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Cenh-e  Region  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

Harrisburg  names  Interim  provost 

Theodore  E.  Kiffer,  former  associate  dean  for  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  will  serve  as  interim 
provost  and  dean  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  until  a 
permanent  replacement  for  Ruth  Levenlhal  is  select- 
ed. Dr.  Leventhal  stepped  down  Dec.  31  to  prepare 
for  teaching,  research  and  service  as  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

"Dr.  Kiffer  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record 
with  Penn  State.  We  are  especially  pleased  that  he  has 
agreed  to  provide  leadership  for  Penn  State  Harris- 


burg during  this  interim  period,"  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Provost  John  A.  Brighton  said.  "He  is  an 
experienced  academic  adminish-ator  who  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues." 

Dr.  Kiffer  served  as  assodate  dean  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Educational  System  in  the  CoUege  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  for  eight  years  prior  to  his  retirement  m 
July,  1991.  During  the  last  year  before  his  retirement, 
he  also  served  as  the  interim  dean  of  the  college. 
Among  his  other  adminisb-ative  posts,  he  has  been 
chief  academic  officer  and  assodate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus  ft-om  1968  to  1971 . 
He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  in  English 
and  history  at  Roberts  Wesleyan  College  and  his  mas- 
ter's and  Ph.D.  at  Perm  State. 

Dr.  Brighton  reported  that  the  search  for  a  perma- 
nent replacement  for  Dr.  Leventhal  is  continuing 
under  the  leadership  of  James  H.  Ryan,  vice  president 
and  dean  for  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  and 
it  has  narrowed  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  second 
interview  stage. 

In  addition  to  committee  chair  Dr.  Ryan  and 
Vice  Provost  Grace  Hampton  at  University  Park,  the 
committee  members  from  Penn  State  Harrisburg  are 
Robert  J.  Bresler,  head.  School  of  Public  Affairs  and 
professor  of  public  poli- 
cy; Jacob  DeRooy,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  man- 
agerial economics  and 
statistics,  Krishna  S. 
Dhir,  director.  School  of 
Business  Administration 
and  professor  of  business 
administration;  Betty  C. 
Fortner,  assodate  profes- 
sor of  education  and 
reaciing;  Dorothy  J.  Guy, 
manager,  human 
resources;  Alison  D. 
Hirsch,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  American  studies 
and  history;  Florence  A.S. 
Salinger,  associate  librari- 
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an;  Jerry  F.  Shoup,  assodate  professor  of  engineer- 
ing; graduate  stiident  Richard  MiJler,  and  under- 
graduate student  Renee  Jackson. 

Dr.  Brighton  said  tiiat  candidates  will  spend 
about  one  and  one-half  days  on  the  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg campus.  Open  forums  with  faculty  and  staff 
will  be  conducted  and  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
submit  written  comments  on  the  candidates.  Meet- 
ings at  the  University  Park  Campus  also  will  be 
induded  in  the  search  process. 

Candidate  interviews  may  be  completed  by  mid- 
February  with  an  offer  being  extended  by  the  end  of 
that  month.  "Reabstically,"  Dr.  Brighton  added,  "it 
should  be  mid-spring  before  a  new  provost  and  dean 
would  be  in  place." 

DuBois  Campus  gets  new  CEO 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  C  Strasser  has  been  appointed 
campus  executive  officer  of  the  Penn  State  DuBois 
Campus,  effective  July  15.  John  A.  Vargas  Jr.  will  con- 
tinue as  acting  campus  CEO  until  July  15. 

Dr.  Sfiasser  is  president  of  the  Naval  War  College 
in  Newport,  R.I.,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1990,  and  as 
a  Navy  career  officer  has  served  as  senior  commander 
and  staff  executive  in  a  numtwr  of  positions. 

As  president  of  the  Naval  War  College,  Dr.  Sti-ass- 
er  oversaw  the  accreditation  of  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  national  security  and  strategic  shidies,  the  first 
such  accredited  program  at  flie  nine  service  colleges, 
and  is  responsible  for  a  budget  of  $22  million.  During 
his  tenure,  the  college  realized  a  25  percent  growth  in 
student  body  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  and  minorities  in  both  the  stijdent  body  and 
on  the  faculty. 

He  also  instihited  a  sb-ategic  planning  process  and 
implemented  total  quality  management  in  day-to-day 
operations,  and  was  able  to  increase  college  hinding 
for  a  new  Maritime  Research  Center  in  a  time  of  severe 


budget  reductions  in  the  military.  Students  at  the 
Naval  War  College  are  officers  ft-om  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services  and  from  some  50  allied  nations  around 
the  globe  or  are  dvilian  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Before  assuming  the  post  as  college  president, 
he  was  commander  of  Cruiser-Destroyer  Group 
Three  from  1988  to  1990,  aboard  a  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier,  and  led  the  eight-ship  battle  group 
(a  9,000-person  unit 
with  80  aircraft  and 
equipment  valued  at 
more  than  $15  billion) 
during  a  six-month 
around-the-world 
cruise.  He  also  was 
administrative  com- 
mander for  22  addi- 
tional ships. 

From  1986  to  1988 
he  was  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  chairman. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  senior  member  of 

Admiral     William     J.    

Crowe's  personal  staff.   Joseph  C.  Strasser 
During  this  time  he  was 

a  liaison  with  Congress,  media  and  world  leaders  in 
issues  of  national  security,  and  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  world. 

Among  his  other  recent  posts,  he  was  a  comman- 
der of  Desh-oyer  Squadron  Thirty-Five,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  Pacific  and  bat- 
taUon  officer,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  where  he  also 
taught  a  course  in  leadership  and  served  on  the  Acad- 
emy Admissions  Board. 

Dr.  Sh-asser  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1963  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  elechical 
engineering,  and  was  commissioned  an  ensign.  He 
received  a  master's  degree  in  international  relations 
(1969),  a  master's  degree  in  international  law  and 
diplomacy  (1970)  and  a  doctorate  in  pohtical  sdence 
(1971)  from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diploma- 
cy at  Tufts  University. 

Director  takes  post  at  Behrend 

Ngozi  Ukeje-Mboto  has  been  named  director  of 
educational  equity  programs  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College. 

She  is  responsible  for  providing  programs  and 
services  promoting  die  academic  success  of  shidents 
of  color  as  well  as  shidents  with  physical  and  learn- 
ing disabilities.  She  also  is  responsible  for  retention 
efforts  for  under  represented  groups. 

Ms.  Ukeje-Mboto 
previously  was  the  assis- 
tant diredor  of  the  stu- 


dent center  adminisfra- 
rton  and  management  at 
Rutgers  University  in 
New  Jersey.  She  also 
has  served  as  assistant 
director  of  career  ser- 
vices minority  outreach 
at  Rutgers.  Prior  to  her 
positions  at  Rutgers,  she 
worked  as  a  career 
adviser  at  Middlesex 
County  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

She  holds  an  M.S. 
in  industrial  relations  and 
human  resources  from  Rutgers,  and  an  M.S.  in  indus- 
hial management  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Association  of 
College  Unions  International,  and  holds  member- 
ship in  both  the  National  Association  of  Female 
Executives  and  Minority  Women  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 
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Acting  dean  of  Graduate  School 
named 

William  D.  Taylor,  director  of  the  IntercoUege 
Research  Programs  and  professor  of  biophysics,  has 
been  appointed  acting  dean  of  The  Graduate  School. 
He  will  continue  as  director  while  taking  on  the  duties 
of  Barbara  Shannon,  who  has  been  named  dean  of  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development. 

■■William  Taylor  is  an 
accomplished  scientist 
who  has  had  consider- 
able experience  as  an 
admini.stratQr,'^  David  A. 
Shirley,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  and 
graduate  education,  said. 
■■We  are  pleased  he  has 
agreed  to  take  on  these 
additional  duties  while 
we  conduct  a  search  for  a 
new  dean  of  The  Gradu- 
ate School.^' 

A    specialist    in    the 

study  of  radiation  effects,    ^ 

Dr.  Taylor  is  primarily    William  D.  Taylor 
interested  in  the  molecu- 
lar responses  of  orgaiusms  to  radiation  and  chemicals 
that  sometimes  lead  to  cancer. 

As  director  of  the  kitercoUege  Research  Programs 
since  1991,  he  oversees  the  admiiusb-ation  and  direc- 
tion of  15  cross-disciplinary  research  centers,  includ- 
ing the  Applied  Research  Laboratory,  Australia-New 
Zealand  Shrdies  Center,  Biotechnology  Institute,  Cen- 
ter for  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences,  Center  for  Cell 
Research,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  EducaHon, 
Environmental  Resources  Research  Instihrte,  InsHhite 
for  the  Arts  and  HumanisHc  Studies,  Health  Physics 
Office,  Institute  for  Policy  research  and  Evaluation, 
Laboratory  Animal  Resources  Program,  ParHculate 
Materials  Center,  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Population  Research  Instihrte.  He  also 
serves  as  acting  director  of  the  tatercoUege  Matenals 
Research  Laboratory. 

In  addiHon,  he  has  served  as  acting  director  of  the 
Biotechnology  Instihite,  associate  dean  for  research 
and  graduate  educaHon  in  the  Eberly  CoUege  of  Sci- 
ence, chairman  of  the  Molecular  and  CeU  Biology  Pro- 
■  grams,  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Biophysics.  He 
also  has  been  a  visiting  scientist  at  the  Biochemistry 
Institute,  German  Cancer  Research  Centre  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  and  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  Laboratory  in  London,  England. 

Dr.  Taylor  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
with  honors  in  chemishry  from  Manchester  Universi- 
ty in  England  and  his  doctorate  in  physical  chemistry, 
also  from  Manchester.  He  joined  the  University  fac- 
ulty as  an  assistant  professor  in  1963,  and  has  served 
on  numerous  college  and  university  committees, 
including  a  term  as  chair  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Radiation  Research  Soaety, 
Biophysical  Society,  American  Society  for  Photobiolo- 
gy,  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  Amen- 


can  Society  for  Microbiology  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

EOC  director  appointed 

Alice  M.  Jones  has  been  named  director  of  Penn 
Staters  Educational  Opporhmity  Centers  with  estab- 
lished sites  at  the  University's  Fayette  and  DuBois 
campuses  and  the  main  ofHce  at  the  McKeesport 
Campus.  The  Allegheny  County  EOC  was  estab- 
lished in  1991  at  the  McKeesport  Campus. 

Ms.  Jones  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  social 
and  behavioral  science  and  a  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  Penn  State. 

Before  joining  the  Penn  State  system,  she  was 
employed  by  Community  College  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty South  Campus  with  the  Occupational  Outreach, 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Program  and  served  as  a 
counselor  at  Womansplace,  a  domestic  violence  shel- 
ter. 

Penn  State's  Educational  Opportunity  center  pro- 
grams are  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  sponsored  by  Penn  State.  The 
EOC  provides  information  about  financial  and  acade- 
mic assistance  available  to  people  interested  in  pursu- 
ing postsecondary  education. 

Development  writer  comes  on  board 

Mary  Kay  Horl  of  Philadelphia  has  been  named  a 
development  writer  in  the  Office  of  Development 
Communications  and  Special  Projects. 

She  will  write  and  edit  hind-raising  brochures, 
periodicals,  and  other  publications,  including  Philm- 
thropic  Update.  Ms.  Hort  also  will  be  responsible  for 
gift  publicity  bracking,  a  system  that  ensures  the  time 
ly  public  announcements  of  major  gifts  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

She  will  report  to 
Michael  Bezilla,  manag- 
er of  the  development 
communications  office, 
and  to  Roger  Williams, 
assistant  vice  president 
and  executive  director  of 
University  Relations 

A  State  College 
native,  Ms.  Hort  received 
her  bachelor's  degree  in 
English  from  Penn  State 
in  1986.  She  was  an 
account  executive  from 
1987  to  1994  at  The 
Weightman  Group  m 
Philadelphia  and  man- 
aged  accounts  that  included  Scott  Paper,  Tidy  Cat,  and 
Tastykake.  Prior  to  joining  The  Weightman  Group, 
she  worked  as  a  customer  service  manager  for  Mac/s 
department  store  in  New  York. 

Brill  Professor  named 

Susan  M.  Squier,  widely-recognized  for  her  work  on 
modem  literature  and  feminist  studies,  has  been 
selected  as  the  first  scholar  to  hold  the  posiHon  of  BnU 


Professor  of  women's  studies  and  English  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Dr.  Squier  previously  was  associate  professor  and 
acting  chair  of  the  Women's  Studies  Program  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  She  had 
served  as  associate  provost  at  Stony  Brook  from  1986- 
1989. 

Dr.  Squier's  latest  work,  tells  a  forgotten  history 


to  the  current  debates  c 
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jproductive  technology, 
interweaving  literature 
and  science.  It  retrieves 
some  of  that  history  by 
analyzing  the  literary 
and  popular  science 
writings  of  Julian  and 
Aldous  Huxley,  J.B.S. 
and  Charlotte  Haldane, 
and  Naomi  Haldane 
Mitchison — writings 
that  include  representa-  - 
tions  of  reproductive 
technologies  from 
babies  in  bottles  to  sur- 
rogate mothers. 

An  earlier  book, 
Virginia  Woolf  and  Lon- 
The  Sexual  Politics  of 
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the  City  (North  Carohna  Press,  1985),  by  placing 
Woolf  s  work  withm  culhjral  history  and  geography, 
revealed  the  connections  between  urban  spaces  and 
the  writer's  feminist  imagination.  Dr.  Squier  has  edit- 
ed and  coedited  two  additional  books. 

Dr.  Squier  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  received  her 
B.A.  degree  in  English  from  Princeton  University  and 
her  Ph.D.  with  distinction  from  Stanford  University. 
She  was  granted  a  Fulbright  Senior  Research  Scholar 
Award  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  1990-  91,  served  as 
a  Visiting  Distinguished  Fellow  at  LaTrobe  Universi- 
ty, Melbourne  in  1992,  and  as  an  Honorary  Research 
Fellow  at  University  College,  London.  She  also  has 
been  granted  a  Visiting  Research  Fellowship  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh's  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  the  Humanities.  She  is  a  board  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Virginia  Woolf  Society. 

The  Brill  Professorship  is  named  for  Julia  Gregg 
Brill,  the  first  woman  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Enghsh  Department.  Miss  Brill  taught  at  Penn  State 
from  1922  to  1954  and  for  many  yeare  was  the  voca- 
tional adviser  to  women  shidents.  Miss  Brill  was  the 
first  Penn  State  '■Woman  of  the  Year^^  (now  the  Dis- 
tinguished Alumni  Award),  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  receive  the  Lion^s  Paw  Medal,  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Penn  State  Foundation,  and  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Council. 

The  hinding  for  the  professorship  came  from  gifts 
by  the  women  members  of  the  Penn  Slate  Board  of 
Trustees;  from  hind  raising  by  the  Universit/s  Com- 
mission for  Women  and  members  of  Miss  Brill's  soror- 
ity. Alpha  Chi  Omega;  and  from  alumnae,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  the  college. 


Committee  appointed  to  identify  candidates  for  assistant  v.p.  for  physical  plant 
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A  Search  and  Screening  Committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  identify  candidates  for  the  position  of  assistant 
vice  president  for  physical  plant.  The  committee 
members  are  Veronica  Bums-Lucas,  Jack  Knee, 
George  McMurtry,  Rachel  Miller,  Betty  Roberts,  H. 
Herbert  Schmidt,  and  David  Stormer,  cham 

The  assistant  vice  president  for  physical  plant  is 
responsible  to  the  vice  president  for  finance  and  busi- 
ness for  providing  effecfive  and  efficient  leadership  to 
the  Physical  Plant  organizaHon,  including  mainte- 
nance and  operafions,  utiUHes,  faciUHes  management, 
engineering,  facihties  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion management. 

The  Universit/s  physical  plant  consists  of  approx- 
imately 1  200  buildings  with  over  18  miUion  square 
feet  of  space.  There  are  over  900  staff  members  m  the 


Office  of  Physical  Plant.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  faciUfies  are  located  at  University  Park,  with  the 
others  at  21  major  locations  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Applicants  and  nominees  should  have  a  success- 
ful record  of  progressively  more  responsible  posifions; 
successfiil  experience  in  directing  others;  excellent 
interpersonal,  written,  and  oral  communication  skiUs: 
strong  team  management  abillHes,  evidence  of  inno- 
vaHon  and  creativity  in  previous  employment;  a 
strong  commitment  to  customer  service;  sensitivity 
and  ability  to  work  cooperaHvely  with  diverse  groups, 
and  a  commifrnent  to  quaUty  improvement  concepts. 

The  position  requires  a  degree  in  an  appropriate 
area  of  specialization  and  eight  to  ten  years  of  pro- 
gressively responsible  experience  in  college  or  um- 


versity  physical  plant  adminisfration  and/or  similar 
experience  in  the  private  sector.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  appUcants  and  nominees  who  have  compa- 
rable experience  in  a  major  instituHon  of  higher  edu- 
cation. .    , . 

Applications  and  nominations,  accompanied  by  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  the  names,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  references  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Chan-  of  the  Search  and  Screening  Committee, 
Assistant  Vice  President  for  Physical  Plant,  Rider 
Building,  Box  6-PSl,  120  S.  Bun-owes  St.,  University 
Park  PA  16801.  The  Search  and  Screening  Commit- 
tee will  begin  to  review  resumes  immediately,  and 
wiU  accept  applicafions  and  nominations  unfil  the 
position  is  filled. 
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Saxoholics  Anonymous 

Saxoholics  Anonymous,  a  saxo- 
phone quartet,  will  perform  in  con- 
cert for  the  first  Bach's  Lunch  of  the 
spring  at  12:10  p.m.  today  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
20-minute  concert  is  part  of  the 
Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School 
of  Music  and  the 
University  Luther- 
an Parish. 

Members  of  the  quartet  are 
usan  Kearney,  Kyle  Glaser, 
'  Chris  Garrow  and  Ross 
Enders,  undergraduate  saxo- 
phone majors  in  the  School  of 
Music.  The  group  will  perform 
"Quartet  for  Saxophone,"  a 
hree-movement  work  by  Jean 
'  Jean,  a  20th  century  French  com- 


Medieval  exhibition 

The  exhibit,  "Medieval  Art  in 
America:   Patterns  of  Collecting 
1800-1940,"  will  begin  a  national 
tour  after  its  initial  showing  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  this  month. 

"Medieval  Art"  is  the  first  exhi- 
bition to  present  an  analytical 
overview  of  the  collecting  of  west- 
em  medieval  art  in  America  from 
1800  through  the  beginnings  of 
World  War  II  in  1940,  the  date  of 
the  first  comprehensive  show  of 
medieval  art  in  America.   Elizabeth 
Smith,  associate  professor  of  art 
history,  will  be  the  guest  curator 
for  the  show. 

"Medieval  Art  in  America"  is 
partly  funded  by  a  S50,000  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  The  grant  will  help  sup- 
port the  exhibition. 

The  taste  of  medieval  art  collec- 
tors is  explored  through  the  presen- 
tation of  approximately  100  objects 
ranging  from  stained  glass  panels 
to  ivory  and  stone  sculptures  from 
the  most  important  medieval  art 
collections  in  the  United  States. 
Works  from  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City; 
The  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore; 
The  Harvard  University  Art  Muse- 
ums, Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  The 
Clencairn  Museum,  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.,  are  included  in  the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into 
three  chronological  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  major  periods 
identified  in  the  history  of 
medieval  collecting:  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, the  years  1900-1918,  and  the 
years  1919-1940.  Within  these 


major  divisions  the  objects  are 
organized  into  thematic  groups 
addressing  particular  issues  of  col- 
lectors. The  accompanying  didactic 
panels  include  numerous  period 
photographs  and  background  illus- 
trations to  recreate  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  environment  in  which 
the  objects  were  acquired. 

Participating  lenders  include 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Art  Museum,  the  Glencairn 
Museum  and  other  institutions. 
The  exhibition  will  be  shown  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  through 
February,  and  will  travel  to  two 
other  venues  after  that. 

Undergraduate  recital 

Eleven  undergraduate  students 
who  played  outstanding  juries  last 
fall  will  perform  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  jury  recognition  recital  at  8 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  performers  are  students  of 
Dan  Armstrong,  Kim  Cook,  Mary- 
lene  Dosse,  Richard  Kennedy, 
Mark  Lusk.  James  Lyon,  Suzane 
Roy,  Steven  Smith,  Eileen  Yam- 
son  and  Dan  Yoder,  all  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Music, 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Computer-based 
exhibition 

"An  Interaction  Garden,"  an  exhibi- 
tion of  computer-based  installation 
by  sculptor  George  Shortess,  will 
be  on  display  from  Jan.  16  to  Feb. 
16  in  Freyberger  gallery  at  the  Penn 
State  Berks  Campus. 

Dr.  Shortess  creates  interactive 
environments  using  sculptural 
forms  integrated  with  sensors  and 
computers.  He  creates  a  link  with 
the  inner  and  outer  spaces  of  the 
gallery  and  challenges  the  percep- 
tions of  the  viewer. 

Dr.  Shortess  is  a  former  profes- 
sor at  Lehigh  University,  where  he 
taught  courses  on  the  relationships 
between  visual  perception  and  the 
arts.  He  also  served  as  a  visiting 
artist  at  Bloomsburg  University. 
He  received  his  doctorate  in  senso- 
ry psychology  and  physiology  from 
Brown  University. 

A  public  reception  will  be  held 
at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  22,  in  Frey- 
berger Gallery. 


Lis 


Palmer  Museum 
exhibits  feature  the 
master's  works,  as 
ivell  as  those  who 

imitate  his  style 


Copying  Old  Masters, 
while  rather  uncom- 
mon in  today's  art  schools, 
fortunately  is  not  a  lost  art. 
And  three  exhibitions 
opening  this  winter  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
prove  this  point  by  featur- 
ing etchings  by  Rembrandt 
and  paintings  and  etchings 
by  two  contemporary 
artists  who  have  studied 
the  master's  every  line  and 
brushstroke.  The  works  are 
on  exhibit  through  March 
5. 

Kahren  Jones  Arbitman, 
museum  director  and  cura- 
tor of  the  exhibitions, 
selected  51  Rembrandt 
etchings,  including  several 
masterpieces,  seven  large- 
scale  paintings  from  New 
York  City  artist  Ken 
Aptekar  and  60  etchings  from  Pittsburgh  artist  Leonard  Leibowitz. 

The  exhibitions  running  simultaneously  at  the  museum,  part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture,  will  offer  a  unique  look  at  the  master  and  two 
contemporary  artists  who  take  Rembrandt's  work  onto  another  plateau.  The 
flagship  exhibition,  "Rembrandt  Etchings:  Selections  from  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Art,"  offers  masterpieces  such  as  'The  Hundred  Guilder  Print," 
'The  Three  Trees,"  "The  Goldweighter's  Field,"  and  a  spectacular  last  state 
of  'The  Three  Crosses,"  which  captures  the  cataclysm  of  the  Crucifixion. 

"The  breadth  of  technical  inventiveness,  stylistic  finesse  and  insightful 
narrative  in  these  etchings  has  no  equal  in  the  entire  history  of  printmaking," 
Dr.  Arbitman  said.  "Not  surprisingly,  Rembrandt's  artistic  genius  inspired 
centuries  of  copyists  including  notables  such  as  Eugene  Delacroix  and  even 
Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

"But  don't  think  that  the  contemporary  art  works  are  just  copies  of  the 
master,"  she  added.  "As  you  will  see  in  the  exhibit.  Looking  Forward, 
Looking  Back:  The  Etchings  of  Leonard  Leibowitz,'  Leibowitz  has  not  used 
the  master  as  a  crutch,  but  as  a  springboard.  His  contemporary'  etchings, 
often  modernized  with  aquatint  techniques  unknown  to  Rembrandt,  reflect 
the  breadth  of  his  imagination.  Some  of  Leibowitz'  prints  are  a  wonderful 
hybrid  of  Rembrandt-inspired  costumes  and  models  lifted  from  obituary 
photographs  in  The  Neiv  York  Times. 

"Searing  commentary  on  contemporary  events  also  makes  its  way  into 
his  art.  Chilling  depictions  of  Rwanda  and  Somalia  derived  from  the  daily 
news,  while  visions  of  Vietnam  and  the  Holocaust  have  festered  longer  in  the 
artist's  psyche,"  Dr.  Arbitman  said.  "No  artist,  not  even  an  unrivaled  master 
like  Rembrandt,  could  have  provided  the  prototype  for  these  haunting 
images.  They  come  from  the  heart." 

The  painter  Ken  Aptekar  also  begins  with  Rembrandt,  but  he  creates  Old 
Master  paintings  with  a  punch,  as  seen  in  the  exhibit  "Rembrandt  Redux: 
The  Paintings  of  Ken  Aptekar." 

While  he  begins  by  painting  large-scale  copies  of  well-known  Rembrandt 
works,  some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  Western  art,  Mr.  Aptekar  jettisons 
whatever  traditional  notions  surround  these  images  and  presents,  instead,  a 
view  that  is  often  wickedly  hilarious. 

Long  after  Rembrandt's  death  in  1669,  his  followers  continued  to  paint, 
etch  and  draw  in  style,  according  to  the  museum  director. 

"In  artists  Hke  Leibowitz  and  Aptekar,  the  tradition  not  only  continues, 
but  is  enriched,"  she  added.  "Students  who  have  set  their  sights  on  becom- 
ing artists,  could  learn  from  this  combination  of  exhibitions.  Rembrandt,  it 
seems,  could  still  teach  them  a  thing  or  two." 

The  "Rembrandt  Etchings:  Selections  from  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Arf' 
exhibition  is  organized  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and  The  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Art.  The  exhibition  program  of  the  AFA  is  supported  in  part  by 
the  J.  Carter  Brown  Fund  for  Exhibitions,  established  by  the  AFA  in  1992. 


James  W.  Sinden,  former  research  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathology,  died  Dec.  20  at  the  age  of 
92. 

A  1924  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  he  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Cornell 
University  in  1937. 

Dr.  Sinden  was  a  research  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology  from  1930  to  1952,  when  he 
became  manager  and  part  owner  of 
Hauser  Champignoonkulturen   AG  at 


Gossau,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Xi,  Gamma  Alpha 
and  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda.  He  also  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advance  Science,  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Mushroom  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Mush- 
room Growers  Association,  and  the 
Canadian  Mushroom  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  January  12 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Saxoholics  Anonymous,  a  sax- 
ophone quartet. 

Friday,  January  13 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.   Roger  Downs  on  "'Geopolitics': 
The  Politics  of  Geography  Education." 

Sunday,  January  IS 

Martin  Luther  King  Commemorative  Dinner, 
6  p.m.,  HUB  Ballroom.  Tickets  required. 

Monday,  January  16 

Martin  Luther  King  Celebration,  Eisenhower 
Aud. 

Wednesday,  January  18 

Earth  &  Mineral  Sciences,  7:30  p.m.,  301 
Steidle  BIdg.  John  Coolidge  on  "Trilo- 
bites  of  Pennsylvania.*' 

Friday,  January  20 

Deadline  for  nominations  for  Palmer  Faculty 
Mentoring  Award.   Must  have  three 
copies  of  all  material  submitted  to  Debo- 
rah Atwater,  308  Kern.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  863-1663. 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  James  T.  Meyer  on  "Will  Space 
Matter  Any  More?  The  Prospect  for  Dis- 
tance Education." 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri..  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fn.,  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri. ,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
-Weekend  Edition."  Sat.  &  Sun..  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S. 

Leonard  Rubenstein,"  Weds..  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McParlland,"  Mon., 

8  p.m. 
Thistle  &  Shamrock."  Sun..  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  January  12 

Adult.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Sandra  Edwards 
on  -The  Development  Side  ot  Continuing 
Education:   How  to  Find  Support  for 
Innovative  Programs. " 


Biology.  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Joel  Ben- 
ington  on  "Brain  Energy  Metabolism  and 
The  Sleep  Restorative  Process." 

Tuesday,  January  17 

Chemistry.  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab. 
David  L.  Allara  on  "Fundamental  Studies 
and  Applications  of  Self  Assembled 
Monolayers." 

Wednesday,  January  18 

Gerontology  Center,  noon,  110  Henderson 
BIdg.   Becky  Allen-Surge  on  "Mecha- 
nisms Underlying  the  Feeling  of  Knowing 
in  Younger  &  Older  Adults,"  and  Melissa 
Zwahr  on  "Model  to  Predict  Decisions 
Made  About  Post-Menopausal  Estrogen 
Replacement  Therapy." 

Preliminary  Biotechnology  Institute.  4  p.m.. 
Wartick  Lab.  Patricia  Nevdon  Myers  on 
"Survey  of  Nicotiana  Species  for  Drought 
and  Salt  Stress  Tolerance," 

Thursday,  January  19 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education. 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.   Laurel  Thomas 
on  "Can  Rural  Schools  and  Libraries 
Participate  in  Distance  Education?" 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Sridhar  Hannenhalli  on 
"Reversal  Distance  Problem  for 
Genomes  is  in  P." 

Friday,  January  20 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  1:25  p.m.,  205 
Ferguson  BIdg.  James  J.  Zaczek  on 
"Advances  in  Cloning  of  Mature  Northern 
Red  Oak." 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  January  17 

Lime,  Fertilizer  and  Pesticide  Conference, 

200  attendees.  Days  Inn  Penn  State. 

Through  Jan.  19. 
Wednesday,  January  18 
Human  Resource  Development  Center,  Nit- 

tany  Lion  Inn.  Making  the  Most  of 

Opportunities.  Cost:  $25. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Gifts  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum." 
Through  Jan.  22. 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the 
front  of  the  tele- 
phone directo- 
ries.  Other  mes- 
sages are 
Weather— 234: 
Arts  Line— 345; 
University  Calen- 
dar—456. 


Rolling  along 

Steve  Love's  New 
■Vork  Express 
Roller  Dance  Show 
will  speed  into 
Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park 
Campus  Feb.  19  at 
3  p.m.   For  more 
information  call  the 
ticket  office  at  863- 
0255. 


University  Libraries  offers 
seminars  to  aid  library  patrons 


The  University  Libraries  is  offering  the 
following  series  of  seminars  in  January, 
to  help  library  users  leam  more  about 
the  growing  number  of  databases 
accessible  through  the  Library  Infor- 
mation Access  System  (LIAS)  and  on 
CD-ROM.  LIAS  searching  techniques 
that  enable  users  to  maximize  their 
searching  power  also  will  be  presented. 
In  an  effort  to  accommodate  as 
many  participants  as  possible,  some 
sessions  are  offered  more  than  once,  To 
register  or  leam  more  about  the  semi- 
nars, contact  Joyce  Combs  at  (814)  863- 
0325  or  by  electronic  mail  at  jsc@psu- 
lias.psu.edu.  Seating  is  limited  so 
register  early! 

■  Penn  State  Libraries  Catalog  in 
LIAS  Offers  an  overview  of  the  Penn 
State  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS  and 
hands-on  practice  in  applying  LIAS 
searching  techniques.  A  quick 
overview  of  LIAS  as  a  gateway  to  other 
information  resources  is  presented. 
Jan.  27,  9-11  a.m.;  Jan.  16,  31, 11  a.m.-l 
p.m.  Tower  Room  402,  Central  Pattee 
Library. 

■  Arts  and  Architecture  Provides 
hands-on  practice  in  accessing  and 
searching  electronic  resources  avail- 
able. Participants  will  also  leam  to 
cruise  the  Intemet  and  explore  the 
gopher.  Jan.  19, 2-4  p.pi.  Tower  Room 
402,  Cenb-al  Pattee  Library. 

■  Business  Covers  three  primary 
electronic  resources:  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval  Service, 
ABI/INFORM,  and  Disclosure.  Partic- 
ipants will  leam  how  to  summarize 
these  specific  electronic  business 
sources — their  organization,  content, 
and  potential  usage.  Jan.  31, 6-7  p.m. 
Reference  Lecture  Room,  East  Pattee 
Library. 

■  Engineering  Features  practice  in 
accessing  and  searching  databases  and 
resources  available.  Participants  will 
leam  how  to  search  the  Perm  State 
Libraries  Catalog  and  to  select  and 
search  EIP  and  other  appropriate  data- 


bases. Jan.  24,  2-4  p.m.  Tower  Room 
402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Law/LEXIS  Provides  hands-on  prac- 
tice in  accessing  and  searcliing  the  legal 
resources  accessible  through  the  LEXIS 
databases,  available  in  the  documents 
section  of  Pattee  Library.  Participants 
will  leam  how  to  access  court  case 
opinions,  statutes,  regulations,  and  sec- 
ondary legal  resources  at  federal  and 
state  levels.  Jan.  26,  lOa.m.-noon.  Ref- 
erence Lecture  Room,  East  Pattee 
Library. 

■  MEDLINE  Provides  the  fundamen- 
tals of  searching  the  MEDLINE  data- 
base tliTOUgh  LIAS,  MEDLINE  indexes 
over  3,600  journals  in  the  fields  of 
health,  biomedicine,  clinical  medicine, 
nursing,  veterinary  science,  and  den- 
tistry. Jan.  31, 10  a.m. -noon.  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Molecular  Biology  Provides  hands- 
on  practice  in  accessing  and  searching 
electronic  resources  in  molecular  biolo- 
gy, cell  biology,  and  biochemistry.  Par- 
ticipants also  will  leam  how  to  use 
basic  search  skills  to  retrieve  pertinent 
information.  Jan.  25,  2-4  p.m.  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Multicultural  and  Diversity 
Resources  Basics  in  using  LL\S  on-line 
services  to  locate  multicultural  and 
diversity-related  resources.  Jan,  20, 10 
a.m.-noon.  Tower  Room  402,  Central 
Pattee  Library. 

■  Political  Science  Features  an 
overview  of  political  science  resources 
accessible  through  LIAS.  In  addition, 
an  introduction  to  research  databases 
available  within  the  Libraries  or  via  the 
gopher  is  presented.  Jan.  23,  9-1 1  a.m. 
Tower  Room  402,  Central  Pattee 
Library. 

■  Psychology  Provides  the  funda- 
mentals of  searching  the  PsycINFO 
database  through  LIAS.  Participants 
also  will  leam  of  other  databases  acces- 
sible through  LIAS  for  research  in  psy- 
chology. Jan.  27, 2-4  p.m.  Tower  Room 
402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 


Awards 


January  12 -January  22 


Extension  agents  receive  national  lionor 

Raymond  Kennerknecht,  extension  agent  in  Crawford  County,  Jeffrey  Mizer,  exten- 
sion  agent  in  Columbia  and  Montour  counties,  and  William  Shuffstall,  county  exten- 
sion director  in  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties,  have  received  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Awards  from  the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents. 

James  Cowden,  county  extension  director  in  Warren  County,  and  Susan  Dunn, 
extension  agent  in  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties,  received  Achievement  Awards. 

Associate  professor  cited  for  contributions 

Philip  L.  Cochran,  associate  professor  of  business  administration  in  The  Smeal 
College,  has  been  awarded  a  1994  Howard  Chase  Award  for  his  contributions 
to  the  field  of  issue  management. 

Dr.  Cochran,  also  the  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Business  and 
Public  Issues,  received  the  award  from  The  Issue  Exchange,  a  council  of  100  cor- 
porate members  from  North  and  South  America,  Europe  and  Australia.  The 
award  is  named  for  the  highly  regarded  public  relations  expert  who  coined  the 
term  "issue  management"  in  1976. 

In  ceremonies  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Dr.  Cochran  was  recognized  for 
advancing  the  theoretical  framework  of  issue  management  through  his  teaching, 
research  and  writing.  He  was  selected  for  the  honor  by  the  board  of  The  Issue 
Exchange. 
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The  Challenge  of  Change 


Editors  note:  Condensed  remarks  of  Provost  John  A.  Brighton  to  the  University 
FaculUj  Senate  on  Dec.  6, 1994. 


My  remarks  center  on  the  topic  of  change 
—  change  in  the  world,  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  most  especially  change  in  our 
university.  1  want  to  review  some  of  Penn  State's 
responses  to  the  need  for  change,  including  the 
Future  Process  and  Continuous  Quality  Improve- 
ment activities.  I  also  want  to  discuss  one  particu- 
lar area  where  change  has  figured  very  promi- 
nently for  Penn  State  in  the  last  year  —  the  area  of 
enrollment  enhancement. 

Looking  outside  the  university  for  a  moment, 
the  world  is  filled  with  examples  of  change  for  the 
better,  and  change  for  the  worse.  Consider  the 
vast  global  geo-political  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  years,  the  transformation  of  our 
own  economy  and  the  corporate  sector,  and  the 
reorganizations  taking  place  in  higher  education. 
In  higher  education,  change  has  been  driven 
mainly  from  the  outside.  In  the  November,  1994 
issue  of  Clutiige  magazine,  Peler  Ewell  used  the 
metaphor  of  "dosing  the  Western  frontier"  to 
describe  what  is  happei\ing  in  higher  education. 


"It's  important  to  point  out  that 
much  of  what  we  are  doing  at 
Penn  State  doesn't  need 
changed.  We  are  doing  many 
things  *right." 


The  old  frontier  values  embraced  the  concepts  of 
"more  is  better"  and  "autonomy."  Ewell  went  on 
to  say  that  these  values  are  changing,  mainly  due 
to  fiscal  and  political  realities.  Universities  are 
re-thinking  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they 
want  to  accomplish-  He  suggests  that  continuous 
quality  improvement  may  provide  the  tools  for 
doing  so,  because  today  expansion  is  being 
exchanged  for  quahty,  and  autonomy  is  being 
replaced  with  inter-dependency  and  teamwork. 

Change  in  higher  education  was  also  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
histitutional  Cooperation.  This  committee  is  com- 
prised of  my  provost  counterparts  from  other  Big 
10  universities.  There  was  strong  consensus 
among  those  in  attendance  with  a  remark  made 
by  James  Duderstadt,  president  of  the  University 
of  Ndichigan.  Dr.  Duderstadt  said,  "Our  uruversi- 
ties  are  changing  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  and  this  pace  of  change  is  just  begin- 
ning." 1  firmly  believe  that  strong  leadership  fiom 
among,  and  within,  our  universifies  will  need  to 
step  forward  to  work  together  in  an  effort  to  see 
us  through  the  many  challenges,  and  opportuni- 
ties, that  change  presents. 

We  can  choose  to  resist  change,  accommodate 
change,  or  help  to  drive  change.  The  last  option  is 
dearly  the  most  appealing.  It's  important  to  point 
out  that  much  of  what  we  are  doing  at  Penn  State 
doesn't  need  changed.  We  are  doing  many  things 
right.  This  belief  is  reflected  in  the  title  of  the  Uni- 


versity Future  Committee  Report,  Preserving  Tradi- 
tion, Planning  For  Oiange.  However,  there  also  are 
some  compelling  reasons  why  Penn  State  needs  to 
change  or  improve  in  certain  areas.  At  the  top  of 
the  Hst  are  providing  a  better  education  for  our 
students,  and  a  better  work  environment  for  facul- 
ty and  staff.  But  anoliier  very  important  reason  to 
be  open  to  change  is  to  make  sure  that  change  is 
driven  from  within  rather  than  reacting  to  change 
imposed  from  the  outside. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  more 
unfortunate  stories  being  played  out  at  universi- 
ties around  the  country  when  external  pressures 
have  led  to  mandates  and  substanHal  restructur- 
ing. In  marked  contrast,  it  has  been  Penn  State's 
good  fortune  to  have  responded  early,  and  intelli- 
gently, to  the  changes  in  our  envirorunent.  We 
have  made  the  necessary  changes  through  the 
Future  Process  and  other  avenues.  I  believe  that 
we  need  to  retain  this  abOity  for  self-examination 
and  self-improvement,  which  has  put  Perm  State 
in  a  true  leadership  position  among  the  nation's 
public  research  universities. 

There  are  ample  reasons  for  leading  an  orga- 
nized, concerted  effort  for  change  even  though  WE 
ARE  PENN  STATE,  and  we  are  pretty  good.  But 
there  are  far  too  many  examples  where  bureau- 
cratic process  has  taken  precedence  over  good 
practice.  There  is  also  the  need  to  understand  bet- 
ter why  students  choose,  or  do  not  choose,  to 
come  to  Penn  State.  In  addition,  we  must  look  at 
why  some  students  leave  before  completing  their 
education.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  improve  the 
learning  process,  espedally  in  large  classes,  work 
more  effectively  in  teams  and  fully  utilize  avail- 
able technologies.  We  are  pretty  good,  but  we 
should  always  strive  to  be  better.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise. 

A  major  thoroughfare  among  the  other 
avenues  for  change  at  this  University  is  continu- 
ous quahty  improvement.  About  four  years  ago 
the  concept  of  continuous  quahty  improvement 
(CQI)  was  shared  with  the  Coundl  of  Academic 
Deans.  I  remember  someone  commenting  that 
CQI  was  a  fad  and  it  won't  be  around  very  long. 
They  were  right.  CQI  is  a  fad  if  it  is  viewed  only 
in  terms  of  a  label  or  a  quick  fix.  But  the  underly- 
ing prindples  and  methods  of  CQI  are  anything 
but  faddish.  They  have  indeed  proven  effective 
and  have  survived  the  enduring  tests  of  time 
when  appropriately  pursued  and  applied. 

CQI  addresses  improvement  of  processes.  One 
very  important  process  that  has  benefitted  from 
CQI  is  enrollment  management.  Several  changes 
have  been  implemented  over  the  past  few  years  in 
response  to  Penit  State's  challenges  in  this  critical 
area.  John  J.  Romano  was  appointed  to  provide 
leadership  for  admissions,  and  some  reorganiza- 
tion occurred  to  place  all  enrollment  management 
activities  under  his  responsibihty.  Next,  the  Cen- 
tral Enrollment  Management  Group  was  estab- 
lished to  work  with  Dr.  Romano.  This  group 
serves  as  a  core  process  CQI  team,  focusing  on  all 
aspects  of  enrollment  management  from  recruit- 
ment to  retention.  Last  fall  it  concentrated  on  con- 
verting more  students  who  are  offered  admission 
to  Penn  State,  into  actual  enrolled  students.  We 


have  been  successful  in  convincing  more  of  these 
students  to  pursue  their  education  at  our  institu- 
tion. 

Enrollment  management  activities  are  especial- 
ly important  in  the  Commonwealth  Educational 
System  (CES)  and  several  of  our  campuses  have 
formed  CQI  teams  to  give  spedal  attention  to  their 
recruitment  efforts.  One  of  the  success  stories  is  at 
the  Penn  State  Beaver  Campus  which  has  turned 
around  a  very  serious  enrollment  decline.  Robert 
De  Witt,  director  of  Student  Programs  and  Ser- 
vices, worked  with  their  Campus  Advisory  Board, 
to  apply  CQI  methods  and  involve  the  faculty  in 
an  intense  effort  for  recruitment.  This  campus  had 
the  largest  percentage  increase  in  enrollment  of 
any  campus  this  year. 


"Another  very  important  reason 
to  be  open  to  change  is  to  make 
sure  that  change  is  driven  from 
within  rather  than  reacting  to 
change  imposed  from  the 

outside." 


This  is  only  one  example  among  the  many 
campus  efforts,  some  involving  CQI  and  some  not, 
which  have  helped  turn  around  a  very  serious 
enrollment  situation.  Overall,  we  are  very  pleased 
with  this  year's  fall  er\rollment  figures.  There  is 
still  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  especially  at  the  campuses 
where  enrollment  decline  is  significant. 

President  Thomas  amiounced  some  good 
news  at  the  Oct.  25, 1994  University  Faculty  Senate 
meeting.  Higher  than  projected  tuition  income, 
resulting  from  the  fall  enrollments,  has  provided 
some  funds  to  help  with  enrollment  enhancement 
efforts.  Most  of  these  funds  have  been  allocated 
for  student  services  and  marketing  recruitment 
initiatives  at  the  campuses.  They  also  mean  that 
CES  budget  reductions  for  next  year  will  not  be  as 
large  as  was  originally  anticipated. 

CQI,  of  course,  was  not  the  sole  reason  for  this 
good  news,  but  it  certainly  played  a  significant 
role.  The  core  process  team  under  Dr.  Romano's 
leadership,  and  the  broad  efforts  made  at  the  cam- 
puses, colleges,  and  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
made  a  difference.  This  has  been  a 
University-wide  team  effort  of  faculty,  students, 
staff,  and  alumni  pulling  together  to  turn  an 
urgent  situation  into  a  real  success  story. 

The  world  around  us  is  changing.  Change  in 
the  private  sector  has  been  dramatic.  Universities 
are  changing  as  well.  Penn  State  has  responded 
through  the  University  Future  Process  and  the 
appUcation  of  the  principles  of  continuous 
improvement.  We  must  continue  to  seek  methods 
to  help  our  institution  adapt,  and  to  advocate 
improvement  in  our  programs  and  processes. 
Penn  State's  response  to  the  changing  conditions 
in  enrollment  is  an  example  of  the  worst  and  the 
best  in  our  ability  to  adapt  and  lead  change.  The 
worst  is  reflected  in  where  we  were  two  to  three 
years  ago.  The  best  is  reflected  in  our  recent  suc- 
cessful team  efforts  throughout  the  University  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet  m  terms  of 

See  "Change"  on  page  11 


We  can  choose  to  resist  change,  accommodate  change,  or  help  to  drive  change. 
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Faculty  Senate  News 

Enrollment  picture  brightens 


A  Penn  State  team  using  continuous 
quality  improvement  (CQl)  tech- 
niques played  a  significant  role  in 
reducing  a  projected  enrollment 
decline  for  fall  1995,  University 
Provost  John  A.  Brighton  told  the 
Faculty  Senate  at  its  Dec.  6  meeting. 

Because  actual  fall  enrollment 
figures  are  now  somewhat  higher 
than  originally  projected,  tuition 
income  for  1994-95  is  also  higher  — 
and  will  reduce  the  originally  pro- 
jected Commonwealth  Educational 
System  budget  shortfall  from  $12 
million  to  $10  million.  "The  higher- 
than-projected  tuition  income  result- 
ing from  the  fall  enrollments  is  very 
good  news,"  Dr.  Brighton  said. 

Contributing  to  the  increase  in 
projected  enrollment  that  reduced 
the  shortfall,  Brighton  said,  was  a 
CQI  "core  process"  team  led  by  John 
Romano,  the  University's  vice 
provost  for  enrollment  management 
and  administration.  Also  "pulling 
together  to  turn  an  urgent  situahon 
into  a  real  success  story,"  Dr. 
Brighton  said,  was  a  University- 
wide  team  effort  of  faculty,  students, 
staff,  advisory  boards  and  alumni. 

The  Central  Enrollment  Manage- 
ment Group,  led  by  Dr.  Romano, 
was  established  last  year  to  focus  on 
all  aspects  of  enrollment  manage- 
ment —  from  recruitment  to  reten- 
tion. 

CQI  teams  at  several  campuses 
have  also  been  working  on  recruit- 
ment, he  said.  "Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  success  stories  is  at  the  Beaver 
Campus,  which  has  turned  around  a 
very  serious  enrollment  decline" 
and  has  "had  the  largest  percentage 
increase  in  enrollment  of  any  cam- 
pus this  year." 

Emphasizing  that  the  principles 
and  methods  of  CQI  have  been 
proven  effective,  Dr.  Brighton  out- 
lined Penn  State's  overall  CQI  efforts 
and  highlighted  some  of  its  other 
successes,  such  as  improved  student 
advising  and  reduced  lines  in  the 
bursar's  office. 


"Our  vision  is  that  Penn  State's 
distinction  will  be  enhanced  by  our 
commitment  to  continuous  improve- 
ment, creating  an  environment  in 
which  everyone  takes  ownership  of 
improving  the  educational  enter- 
prise and  where  high  value  is  placed 
on  teamwork,  collaboration,  and 
communication,"  he  said. 

Addressing  the  need  to  change 
in  a  changing  world.  Dr.  Brighton 
said  Penn  State  will  "continue  to 
have  opportunities  for  needed 
improvement.  But  we  have  had  a 
dramatic  turnaround.  In  essence, 
our  dream  is  that  the  doctrines  of 
continuous  improvement  will 
become  even  more  of  an  integral 
part  of  our  institutional  culture." 

Also  addressing  issues  Penn 
State  will  face  in  the  future  was  John 
M.  Stevens,  professor  of  manage- 
ment, who  presented  a  report  on  fac- 
ulty member  participation  in  the 
President's  Planrung  and  Budget 
Advisory  Committee. 

U.S.  universities  are  the  envy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  "there  are 
some  troubling  issues,"  E>r.  Stevens 
told  the  Senate.  "We  have  a  fairly 
tough  job  for  the  future  —  how  do 
we  get  past  thiiydng  about  the  next 
budget  year?" 

Among  the  issues  he  discussed 
were  increasing  expectations  from 
those  who  provide  funds  to  Penn 
State,  including  government,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  parents,  and  alumni; 
demands  to  continue  to  grow  and  to 
maintain  high  quality  with  fewer 
resources;  the  need  to  maintain 
buildings  and  facilities  while  also 
renewing  human  capital,  and  the 
importance  of  thinking  and  acting  as 
one  institution,  not  disparate  col- 
leges. 

A  key  issue  is  continuously  artic- 
ulating the  University's  value.  Dr. 
Stevens  said.  "We  need  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  communicating  that ...  to 
everybody  who  directly  or  indirect- 
ly supports  the  University." 


Staff 

Doris  J.  Lineweaver,  staff  assistant 
VII  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kathleen  H.  McCalips,  staff  assistant 
V  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Steven  C.  Ment2er,  senior  research 
programmer  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Barbara  A.  Nolt,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Kathryn  L.  Pillot,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley. 
Nancy  J.  Roy,  clinical  head  nurse  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Tina  M.  Saylor,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Lisa  J.  Skishalley,  staff  assistant  VIII 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 


Carol  M.  Smith,  orthopaedics  billing 
coordinator  at  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Virginia  B.  Slnible,  staff  assistant  V 
in  College  of  The  Liberal  Arts. 
Susan  J.  Toumous,  assistant  nursing 
manager  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Joyce  Towfighi,  attending  nurse  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Carolyn       P.       Waht,       technician- 
Research,  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Richard  A.  Wilkerson,  buyer  II  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Timothy  M.  Williams,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Brenda  L.  Zucco,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services. 


Change  — 
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enrollment.  And,  we  continue  to  have  opportuniHcs  for  needed  improvement 
But  we  have  had  a  dramaHc  turnaround.  In  essence,  our  dream  is  that  the  doc- 
trines of  continuous  improvement  will  become  even  more  of  an  integral  part  of 
our  mstituKonal  culhjre.  As  we  realize  that  ideal  we  won't  need  any  faddish 
labels.  Our  cultural  values  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  Penn  State  name 
wUI  be  the  only  label  needed  to  communicate  that  this  is  an  insHtuHon  of  quali- 
ty. 


ChangeAgents 


The  following  people  were  rec- 
ognized by  Provost  Brighton  for 
their  role,  along  with  many  oth- 
ers throughout  the  University,  in 
helping  to  reverse  the  enroll- - 
ment  decline  at  Penn  State. 


Beaver  Campus: 

Robert  De  Witt  -  director  of 
Student  Programs  and  Services 
Regina  Miller-  assistant  direc- 
tor of  Student  Affairs 
Albert  Skomra  -  acting  Campus 
Executive  Officer 


Delaware  County  Campus: 
Deborah  Erie  -  director  of 
Enrollment  Management 
Carolyn  Boswell  -  admissions 
counselor 


Mont  Alto: 

Eileen  Graham  -  director  of 
University  Relations 
Joyce  Matthews  -  assistant 
director  of  Student  Affairs 
Corrinne  Caldwell  -  campus 
executive  officer 

Office  off  Admissions: 

Deborah  Hitchcock  -  director. 

Marketing  and  Admissions  for 

the  Commonwealth  Educational 

System 

John  Romano  -  vice  provost  for 

Enrollment  Management  and 

Administration 


Nuclear  Engineering  can 
provide  radon  monitoring 


Penn  State's  Low  Level  Radiation  Mon- 
itoring Laboratory  (LLRML)  in  the 
Department  of  Nuclear  Engineering,  is 
again  making  its  radon  monitoring  ser- 
vices available  to  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents. Much  of  Centre  County  is  locat- 
ed in  a  relatively  high  radon  area,  with 
a  mean  radon  level  reading  much  high- 
er than  the  Environmental  ProtecHon 
Agency  action  limit  of  4  picocuries  of 
radon  per  liter  of  air  (pCi/L).  Some 
homes  were  found  to  have  radon  levels 
ashighas75pCi/L. 

If  you've  been  thinking  about  hav- 
ing your  home  tested  for  radon,  the 
winter  months  are  the  best  time.  EPA 
specifies  that  initial  short-term  radon 
measurements  be  conducted  under 
closed  house  conditions,  with  all  win- 
dows and  outside  doors  closed  and  all 
exhaust  vents  unused  for  12  hours 
before  the  test  and  during  the  three-day 
testing  period.  During  this  time,  nor- 
mal entrance  and  exit  is  allowed  as  long 
as  the  doors  are  not  left  open  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

The  laboratory  has  two  types  of 
EPA-approved  monitors  available  for 
short-term  screening:  charcoal  car- 
tridges and  short-term  electret  ion 
chambers.  The  measurement  should  be 
made  in  the  lowest  lived  area.  There- 
fore, if  your  basement  does  not  have  a 
family  room,  bedroom,  den  etc.,  then 
the  test  should  be  made  in  a  first-floor 
lived-in  area.  If  the  measurement 
shows  a  radon  level  of  4  pCi/L,  then 
you  do  not  have  a  problem.  If  the  mea- 
surement shows  a  level  of  4  pCi/L  or 
greater,  EPA  recommends  you  perform 


follow-up  testing.  If  the  level  is 
between  4  and  10  pCi/L,  the  recom- 
mended follow-up  test  is  a  long-term 
test  made  under  normal  living  condi- 
tions. This  type  of  test  gives  a  better 
estimate  of  your  family's  year-round 
radon  exposure  level.  If  your  screening 
results  are  greater  then  10  pCi/L,  then 
your  follow-up  test  should  be  a  repeat 
of  your  screening  test.  The  LLRML  also 
has  detectors  that  can  be  used  for  these 
follow-up  tests. 

Another  service  offered  by  the 
LLRML  is  the  determination  of  dis- 
solved radon  in  ground  water  drinking 
sources.  Neither  EPA  nor  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  has  established  an  allowable 
limit  for  dissolved  radon  in  drinking 
water,  but  EPA  has  announced  they  are 
planning  to  set  the  limit  at  300  f?Ci/L  of 
water. 

The  LLRML  office,  in  room  103 
Academic  Projects  Building,  can  be 
reached  by  calling  863-2647.  The  total 
cost  of  each  radon  kit  plus  instructions 
on  how  to  use  them  is  $25.  The  radon 
in  water  tests  are  conducted  in  dupli- 
cate to  confirm  that  the  samples  were 
collected  in  a  reproducible  maimer. 
The  cost  of  these  kits  is  $55. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  excel- 
lent capabilities  for  detecting  low  levels 
of  radioactivity  in  environmental  sam- 
ples and  are  interested  in  supporting 
University-related  research  projects.  If 
you  have  any  questions  about  radon  or 
our  research  support  capabilities,  call 
William  A.  Jester,  professor  of  nuclear 
engineering,  at  865-201 1 . 
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ift^ECTURES 


Spring  lecture  series  offered  by  Adult, 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education 


International  authority  to 
speak  on  stream  restoration 

Robert  Newbury,  president  of  Newbury  Hydraulics  and 
a  Gibsons,  B.C.  Professor  from  the  University  of  Manitoba 
and  Simon  Frazer  Uni\ersity,  will  speak  at  8  p.m.  Tues- 
day, Jan.  17,  in  Room  26  Hosier  Building,  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

The  lecture,  titled  "Rivers  and  the  Art  of  Stream 
Restoration,"  is  part  of  the  Bracken  Lecture  series,  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Dr.  Newbury  is  an  international  authority  on  stream 
hydrology  and  river  restoration.  For  the  past  10  years  he 
has  specialized  in  analysis  and  restoration  of  rivers  and 
river  systems,  and  has  conducted  workshops  for  numer- 
ous agencies  and  conservation  groups  in  both  urban  and 
rural  contexts.  For  12  years  prior  to  this  he  was  involved 
in  lake  hydrology,  river  diversion  studies  and  stream 
hydrology  as  a  research  scientist  with  the  Freshwater  Insti- 
tute of  Fisheries  and  Ocean  Canada. 

Dr.  Newbury  advocates  multi-disciplinary  approaches 
to  restoring  rivers  as  physical,  ecological  and  cultural  enti- 
ties. He  played  a  key  role  in  the  strategy  to  restore  Toron- 
to's Don  River,  and  shared  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners 1992  Award  for  Planning  Excellence  with  Michael 
Hough  and  Ken  Tamminga,  Penn  State  assistant  profes- 
sor of  landscape  architecture.  His  current  projects  include 
hydrology  and  fish  habitat  workshops  on  trout  and 
salmon  streams  in  North  America  and  Australia. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 


Internet  information  seminars 
being  offered  this  semester 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  the  Internet? 
Internet  seminars  are  being  offered  by  the  University 
Libraries  and  Computer  and  Information  Systems 
this  semester. 

The  InterNexus  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  a 
few  of  the  basic  concepts  and  skills  needed  to  suc- 
cessfully navigate  the  Internet.  Registration  is  not 
required  for  this  seminar. 

InterNexus:  Sec.  1,  Jan.  25;  Sec.  2,  Feb.  21;  Sec.  3, 
March  14;  Sec.  4,  March  23;  Sec.  5,  April  18;  6:30  -  8:30 
p.m.,  102  Classroom  Building. 

Once  you  have  attended  the  InterNexus  seminar, 
more  advanced  seminars  are  available.  Participation 
in  these  seminars  requires  some  basic  knowledge  of 
the  Internet.  To  register  contact  Jean  Cowher  at  (814) 
863-4356  or  by  e-mail  at  ajc@psuvm.psu.edu. 

Introduction  to  Computer  Conferencing:  Sec.  1, 
Jan.  27;  Sec.  2,  March  29;  10  a.m.-noon,  141  Comput- 
er Building. 

File  Transfer  with  FTP:  Sec.  1,  Feb.  6  (IBM  Ver- 
sion); Sec.  2,  Feb.  15  (MAC  Version);  9-11  a.m.,  141 
Computer  Building. 

Introduction  to  Worid  Wide  Web  Sec.  1,  Feb.  8; 
Sec.  2,  March  31;  10  a.m.-noon,  141  Computer  Build- 
ing. 

Using  Gopher  to  Burrow  through  the  Internet 
(Registration  is  not  required.  Walk-in  participants  are 
welcome.)  Sec.  1,  Jan.  26;  Sec.  2,  Feb.  9;  Sec.  3,  Feb.  28; 
Sec.  4,  March  16;  Sec.  5,  March  29;  Sec.  6,  April  13; 
6:30-8  p.m.,  102  Classroom  Building. 


Continuing  and  Distance  Education  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Education's  Adult  Education  Program  are 
sponsoring  a  Spring  1995  Adult,  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education  Colloquium  series. 

Participants  may  take  the  14-Iecture  series  for 
credit  by  registering  for  ADTED  590.  To  receive  1 
credit,  participants  must  attend  12  lectures  and 
complete  a  journal.  For  information,  call  Peter 
Cookson,  professor-in-charge  of  adult  education  in 
the  College  of  Education. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  They  will 
be  held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  201  Keller  Building 
(except  where  noted)  and  include  an  optional  dis- 
cussion and  question  session  from  1-1:30  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants are  welcome  to  bring  a  bag  lunch  to  the 
lecture. 

The  series  includes; 

—  Jan.  12:  Sandra  Edwards,  director  of  develop- 
ment for  C&DE,  on  "The  Development  Side  of  Con- 
tinuing Education:  How  to  Find  Support  for  Irmo- 
vative  Programs." 

—  Jan.  19:  Laurel  Thomas,  project  assistant,  Amer- 
ican Center  for  the  Study  of  Distance  Education,  on 
"Can  Rural  Schools  and  Libraries  Participate  in  Dis- 
tance Education?" 

—  Jan.  26:  Kathleen  Favelko,  assistant  general 
manager,  WPSX/WPSU,  on  "The  Art  of  the  hiter- 
view:  Questioner's  Tips  Oprah  Never  Taught 
You." 

—  Feb.  2, 12:15-1:30  p.m..  Studio  D,  Mitchell  Build- 
ing: Ann  Taylor-Bram,  instructional  designer, 
C&DE,  on  'The  Rhetoric  and  Reality  of  PictureTel." 

—  Feb.  9:  Forest  Wortham,  assistant  director  of  stu- 
dent life,  on  "Balancing  Theory  and  Real  Life  Expe- 
riences When  Planning  Employee  Traiiung  Pro- 
grams." 

—  Feb.  16:  William  Rothwell,  associate  professor 
of  vocational  and  industrial  education,  and  Fred 
Schied,  assistant  professor  of  adult  education,  in  a 


'T)ebate  on  Human  Resource  Development." 

—  Feb.  23,  7  p.m.,  118  Agricultural  Science  and 
Industries  Building:  Donna  S.  Queeney,  director, 
C&DE  Office  of  Research  and  External  Relations, 
on  "Mandatory  Continuing  Education."  This  lec- 
ture is  co-sponsored  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

—  March  2:  Alan  Stuart,  senior  research  associate. 
Applied  Research  Lab,  and  associate  professor  of 
acoustics.  College  of  Engineering,  on  "A  Faculty 
Member's  Perspective  on  Distance  Education  and 
its  Implications  for  Other  Programs  at  Penn  State." 

—  March  16:  James  Meyer,  director  of  marketing 
research,  C&DE,  on  "Marketing  Research  and  Your 
Program:  What,  How  and  Why." 

—  March  23:  Dennis  Lett,  director  of  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education,  College  of  Medicine,  on 
"The  Dissertation  Process:  School  for  the  Seasoned 
Professional." 

—  March  30:  Patricia  A.  Book,  associate  vice  pres- 
ident and  associate  dean  for  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education,  and  Armando  Villarrcel,  execu- 
tive director  of  CREAD,  The  Inter-American 
Distance  Education  Consortium,  on  "CREAD:  An 
Ongoing  Example  of  an  Inter-American  Effort  in 
Collaboration  in  Distance  Education." 

—  April  6:  Cheryl  Keenan,  bureau  director.  Bureau 
of  Adult  Basic  and  Literacy  Education,  on  "New 
Trends  in  Adult  Basic  Education  and  Literacy:  A 
National  and  State  Perspective." 

—  April  13:  Donna  Ricketts,  director  of  communi- 
ty education.  State  College  Area  School  District,  on 
"Community  Education:    Thriving  Not  Just  Sur- 

—  April  20:  William  Kelly,  associate  professor  of 
integrated  arts  and  member.  University  Faculty 
Senate  Committee  on  Outreach,  on  "Outreach  in 
General  Education:  New  Clientele,  New  Markets, 
New  Competition." 


Change  in  higher  education  is  topic 
of  Jan.  23  lecture  at  University  Parle 


On  Jan.  23,  Robert  Zemsky,  director  of  the  High- 
er Education  Research  Program  sponsored  by  The 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  will  speak  on  'The 
Process  that  Counts:  A  New  Look  at  Academic 
Restructuring."  His  presentation,  part  of  the 
Francis  Sim  Memorial  Lecture  Series,  is  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  (Room  101)  of  the  Hetzel 
Union  Building.  His  visit  to  University  Park  is 
sponsored  by  several  groups,  including  the  Insti- 
tute for  Innovation  and  Learning,  the  CQI  Center, 
and  the  departments  of  Sociology,  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Education  and  Policy  Studies. 

Professor  Zemsky  is  recognized  for  his 
research  and  insights  on  the  changes  occurring  in 
higher  education  in  the  1990s.  He  is  currently 
working  with  William  Massy,  director  of  the  Stan- 
ford Institute  for  Higher  Education  Research,  to 
study  the  underlying  costs  of  an  undergraduate 
education. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  "productivity  prob- 
lem" in  higher  education.  Professor  Zemsky 
assigns  its  cause  to  several  sources,  including: 

■  The  "Administrative  Lattice" — increases  in 
administrative  and  support  services,  primarily 
due  to  consensus  management,  resulting  in  deci- 
sion making  that  is  oftentimes  slower,  risk-aver- 
sive  and  thus  more  costly;  and 


■  The  "Academic  Ratchet" — the  pervasive  ten- 
dency of  faculty  to  shift  from  teaching  to  research 
and  other  largely  self-selected  professional  activ- 
ities ("The  Lattice  and  the  Ratchet,"  Policy  Per- 
spectives, }ur\e  1990). 

In  his  presentation.  Professor  Zemsky  will 
identify  steps  that  may  help  counteract  these 
forces  and  stem  losses  in  productivity. 

Professor  Zemsky  also  is  currently  the  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Research  and  Development 
Center  on  the  Educational  Quality  of  the  Work- 
force; chair  of  The  Pew  Higher  Education  Round- 
table;  senior  editor  of  Policy  Perspectives;  and  is  the 
founding  director  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's Institute  for  Research  on  Higher  Education. 

A  founding  trustee  to  the  International  Centre 
of  the  Study  of  East  Asian  Development  in 
Kitakuyshu,  Japan,  Professor  Zemsky  also  has 
served  as  convener  and  chair  of  the  Transatlantic 
Dialogue  of  educational  leaders  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  sponsored  by  The  Pew  Chari- 
table Trusts  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  He  has  been  a  project  con- 
sultant to  government  ministries  in  Hungary, 
Zimbabwe  and  Egypt  and  a  principal  leader  of 
United  States-sponsored  seminars  in  Tunisia  and 
India. 
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[ay  Not  Be  Answer 

Rural  America  pins  hopes  on  tourism,  without  seeing  many  results 


As  an  economic  jump  start 
for  rural  America,  tourism 
has  generated  more  talk 
than  measurable  results,  accord- 
ing to  a  Penn  State  sociologist. 
"In  recent  years,  rural  com- 
munities have  seen  the  decline  of 
farming,  forestry,  mining  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  manufactur- 
ing," Albert  E.  Luloff,  professor 
of  rural  sociology  and  agricultur- 
al economics,  said.  "This  has  led 
to  other  problems,  including  the 
departure  of  the  brightest  young 
people  and  low  educational  levels 
among  those  who  remain. 

"To  reverse  this  trend,  eco- 
nomic development  groups  in 
rural  counties  have  usually  tried 
to  attract  alternate  industries  with 
tax  incentives,  partially  subsi- 
dized salaries  and  incubators. 
This  strategy  has  had  mixed 
results,  however." 

During  this  period  of  econom- 
ic restructuring,  tourism  has 
emerged  as  a  key  replacement  for 
traditional  rural  industry.  Its  pro- 
moters tout  it  as  a  clean,  attrac- 
tive source  of  employment  with 
potential  for  numerous  economic 
spinoffs. 

'There  is  still,  however,  rela- 
tively little  data  documenting  the 
economic  gains  of  rural  tourism," 
Dr.  Luloff  said. 

To  assess  the  potential  of  rural 
tourism  for  economic  develop- 
ment, Luloff  and  his  colleagues 
surveyed  all  50  state  tourism 
offices  and  31  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion offices  that  provide  pro- 
grams in  rural  tourism  develop- 
ment. 

The  Penn  State  study 
revealed  that  only  five  states  and 
13  extension  agents  offer  rural 
tourism  programs  specifically  cre- 
ated to  further  economic  develop- 
ment. 

"Moreover,  only  two  states  — 
Alaska  and  Oklahoma  —  claimed 
that  rural  economic  development 
is  a  component  of  their  overall 
tourism  policy,"  noted  Dr.  Luloff, 
a  faculty  member  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Even  when  rural  tourism  poli- 
cies are  specifically  designed  to 
build  the  economy  and  create 
jobs,  the  real  track  record  of  these 
programs  is  unclear. 

"For  instance,  when  respon- 
dents reported  that  a  particular 
program  generated  economic 
spinoffs,  few  could  give  specific 
details  on  the  size,  type  and  loca- 
tion of  business  activity  generat- 
ed," Dr.  Luloff  said. 

Similarly,  while  most  respon- 
dents indicated  that  their  pro- 
grams were  successful,  the  crite- 
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Al  Luloff  takes  a  look  at  the  information  he's  collectid  on  rural  tourtbm 
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restaurants,"  Dr.  Luloff  said. 
"Critics  maintain  that  these  pro- 
vide mostly  low-paying,  seasonal 
jobs  with  little  or  no  benefits." 

Furthermore,  rural  America  is 
not  a  homogenous  mass,  so  that 
strategies  for  tourist  promotion 
must  necessarily  differ  from  place 
to  place  and  expect  varying 
degrees  of  success. 

"Studies  that  gather  more 
descriptive  and  experiential  data 
in  various  states,  regions  and 
localities  are  essential  to  under- 
stand the  real  impact  of  tourism 
on  economic  development,"  Dr. 
Luloff  said. 

Dr.  Luloff  is  co-author  of  the 
paper,  "Assessing  Rural  Tourism 
Efforts  In  The  United  States," 
recently  published  by  the  Annals 
of  Tourism  Research. 

Dr.  Luloff's  co-authors  are  Jef- 
frey C.  Bridger,  rural  sociology 
research  associate;  Alan  R. 
Graefe,  associate  professor  of 
leisure  studies;  Mary  Saylor, 
associate  professor  of  extension 
education;  Kenneth  Martin, 
senior  research  associate  with  the 
Northeast  Regional  Center  for 
Rural  Development;  and  Richard 
Gittelson,  associate  professor  of 
leisure  studies. 


ria  for  determining  success  was 
generally  whether  the  program 
expanded.  Few  of  them  could  fur- 
nish data  tracing  a  program's  suc- 
cess in  concrete  terms. 

"Current  tourism  efforts  clear- 
ly lack  rigorous  evaluation  and 
monitoring  systems,"  Dr.  Luloff 
said.  "Respondents  to  our  survey 
report  using  such  general  indica- 
tors as  traveler  counts  and  visitor 
days,  which  give  Uttle  clue  to 
actual  economic  progress." 

Rural  areas  have  typically 
relied  on  a  specific  natural 
resource,  which  in  turn  led  to  a 
dependency  upon  manufacturing 
and  extractive  industry.  As 
tourism  has  replaced  manufactur- 
ing and  extractive  industry,  it  too 
has  led  to  a  dependency  but  often 
one  with  questionable  economic 
promise, 

"Tourism  usually  entails  ser- 
vice-sector employment  in  the 
form  of  motels  and  fast-food 


—  Paul  A.  Blaum 


Raj  earch     NSF  grant 
aids 
teamwork 


University 
researchers  are 
embarking  on  a 
new  program  that  could 
help  solve  some  myster- 
ies of  plant-environment 
relationships  while  training  a  generation  of  stu- 
dents to  take  a  broader  approach  to  plant  sci- 

Fueled  by  a  $1.25  million  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  five-year  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  formation  of  an  interdiscipli- 
nary team  to  teach  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
postdoctoral  trainees.  This  Research  Training 
Group,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  neariy  20  facul- 
ty members  from  13  academic  units  in  the  col- 
leges of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Engineering  and 
Science. 

Program  leaders  Eva  Pell,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  plant  pathology,  and  Jack  Schultz, 

professor  of  entomology, 
hope  the  program  will 
help  students  break  out  of 
traditional  disciplinary 
lines,  such  as  botany,  plant 
physiology,  biochemistry 
and  ecology,  to  form  col- 
laborative groups  that 
allow  students  to  experi- 
ence working  with  col- 
leagues from  other  disci- 
plines. 

"Because  plant  biology 
is  so  complex,  more  and 
more  research  is  being 
done  by  interdiscipUnary 
teams,"  Dr.  Schultz  said. 
Dr.  Pel!  believes  that 
training  students  to  work 
at  multiple  levels  will 
enable  them  to  be  effective 
and  creative  in  problem 
solving.  The  program 
should  help  students 
understand  the  conse- 
quences of  multiple  inter- 
acting problems  that  occur 
most  research. 


Jack  Schultz 


in  nature  and 

Program  participants,  who  work  with  teams 
of  faculty,  will  receive  training  in  three  tiers: 
biochemical,  whole-plant  physiological  and  eco- 
logical. The  Research  Training  Group  will  sup- 
port six  graduate  students  through  a  five-year 
doctoral  program  and  six  postdoctoral  fellows 
for  two  years  each.  In  addition,  the  program 
will  provide  research  opportunities  for  at  least 
six  undergraduates  in  each  of  the  five  years. 

Although  the  program's  research  will  be 
basic  rather  than  applied.  Dr.  Schultz  says  it 
could  help  find  solutions  for  practical  problems. 

"The  environmental  stimuli  we  plan  to 
study  include  drought,  ozone  exposure,  insects 
and  disease,"  he  said.  "At  the  same  time,  we 
will  be  training  students  to  understand  plant 
responses,  from  the  genetic  level  to  the  popula- 
tion level.  By  gaining  this  broad  knowledge, 
these  students  may  eventually  contribute  to 
plant  improvements  that  could 
ronmental  stresses." 
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New  degree  program 

A  unique  bachelor  of  science  degree  program  designed 
to  address  the  specific  social  and  educational  needs  of 
urban  schools  is  now  under  way  at  the  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  Campus. 

The  Urban  Early  and  Middle  Childhood  Education 
program  -  a  first  for  the  University  in  its  focus  on  urban 
children  and  schools  ■  was  spearheaded  by  College  of 
Education  Dean  Rodney  J.  Reed.  The  degree,  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  semester,  is  historic  in  several 
other  respects:  it  is  housed  and  offered  exclusively  via 
the  Delaware  County  Campus  due  to  the  campus' 
proximity  to  Philadelphia  and  Chester  city  schools.  It 
also  breaks  new  ground  in  its  focus:  a  heavy  concen- 
tration on  field-based  experience  in  those  schools. 

Grace  Stanford,  assistant  professor  of  education  at 
the  Delaware  County  Campus,  is  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Stanford  was  recruited  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  where  she  specialized  in  urban 
education. 

Philadelphia  Urban  Initiative 

The  Urban  Education  program  is  a  part  of  Penn  State's 
Philadelphia  Urban  Initiative,  a  collaborative  effort  cre- 
ated to  bring  the  University's  myriad  resources  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  The  Initiative  includes  the  Uni- 
versity's expanded  downtown  Philadelphia  office  at 
4601  Market  Street,  which  will  serve  as  a  base  for  a 
variety  of  educational  offerings  in  cooperation  with  the 
University's  three  regional  campuses  and  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  extension  program.  Ed 
Tomezsko,  campus  executive  officer  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  Campus,  serves  as  liaison  to  the  Uni- 
versity Park-based  Council  of  the  Philadelphia  Urban 
Iiutiative. 

Fall  enrollment 

Fall  1994  enrollment  continued  to  grow  at  Penn  State 
Great  Valley,  the  University's  suburban  Philadelphia 
graduate  campus.  More  than  1,400  degree  and  non- 
degree  students  are  now  enrolled  at  the  campus,  up 
from  roughly  1,300  for  fall  1993.  Enrollment  has  con- 
tinued to  chmb  steadily  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  a 
prototype  campus  focused  on  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  adult  students.  Also  assisting  enrollment:  sev- 
eral new  cutting-edge  master's  degree  programs  - 
including  Information  Science  and  Environmental 
Engineering  -  now  being  offered  at  Penn  State  Great 
VaUey. 

Faculty  activities 

David  Russell,  associate  professor  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  and  coordinator  of  the  Great 
Valley  Information  Systems  program,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  three-year  post  of  faculty  director  of 
Engineering  Programs  at  the  campus. 

Vicki  Abt,  professor  of  sociology  at  Penn  State 
Ogontz,  continues  to  receive  international  attention  for 
her  paper,  "The  Shameless  World  of  Phil,  Sally  and 
Oprah;  Television  Talk  Shows  and  the  Deconstructing 
of  Society,"  co-authored  with  Ogontz  assistant  profes- 
sor Me!  Seesholtz  and  published  in  this  summer's 
Journal  of  Popular  Culture.  Since  June,  Dr.  Abt  has 
appeared  as  primary  guest  on  two  consecutive  days  of 
the  Oprah  Winfrey  Show,  as  an  expert  on  the  NBC 
Nightly  News  and  in  dozens  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  across  the  U.S.,  in  Canada,  Australia, 
Scotland  and  The  Netherlands. 


Over  the  top 

President  Joab  Thomas  presents  the  $377,209  check  raised  as  part  o(  University  Park's  United  Way  Campaign, 
University  Park  donors  exceeded  the  goal  set  by  more  than  $35,000.  Accepting  the  gift  are  Brent  Pasquinelli, 
Centre  County  United  Way  campaign  chairperson  and  Sue  Paterno,  honorary  chairperson  lor  Centre  County. 

Photo:  Steve  Tressler 


University  is  No.1  in  Fulbrights 


Penn  State  may  rank  No.  2  on  gridiron,  but 
it's  tied  for  No.  1  in  the  number  of  prestigious 
Fulbright  Scholars  on  its  faculty  this  year. 

Penn  State  and  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington,  a  sister  Big  Ten  school,  each 
had  14  faculty  members  selected  as  1994-95 
Fulbright  Scholars. 

Through  a  competitive  application 
process,  Fulbright  Scholars  receive  awards 
to  lecture,  consult,  or  conduct  research 
abroad.  Of  the  800  scholars  announced 
recently  by  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign 
Scholarship  Board  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  vast  majority  are  college  and 
university  professors.  Professional  men  and 
women  and  independent  scholars  also 
receive  awards. 

After  Penn  State  and  Indiana,  institutions 
with  the  highest  number  of  Fulbrights  are: 
New  York  University,  12;  Cornell  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  each  10;  UCLA, 
nine;  George  Washington,  Ohio  State,  Michi- 
gan, and  Washington,  each  eight. 

The  Penn  State  Fulbright  Scholars  and  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  working  this  year 

Lee  A.  Banaszak,  associate  professor  of 
pohtical  science,  Malaysia. 

Jayanth  R.  Banavar,  professor  of  physics, 
Britain. 

Kathleen  M.  Barry,  associate  professor  of 
human  development  and  family  studies,  Ire- 
land. 

Pamela  M.  Cole,  senior  staff  fellow  in 
psychology,  Nepal. 

Barrett  S.  Cowen,  associate  professor  of 
veterinary  science,  Costa  Rica. 

Robert  C.  Doyle,  lecturer  in  English,  Ger- 
many. 

Arlen  W.  Etling,  associate  professor  of 
agriculture  and  extension  education,  Mexico. 

K.  Marguerite  Hafen,  lecturer  in  com- 
puter science  and  engineering,  Nicaragua. 


Patricia  L.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
anthropology,  Denmark. 

C.  Gregory  Knight,  professor  df  geogra- 
phy, Bulgaria, 

Eric  Plulzer,  associate  professor  of  pohti- 
cal science,  Malaysia. 

Jay  R.  Stauffer,  professor  of  forest 
resources,  Malawi. 

Frank  J.  Swetz,  professor  of  mathemati- 
cal and  computer  sciences  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg,  Malaysia. 

Sherry  L.  Willis,  professor  of  human 
development  and  family  studies,  Sweden. 

In  addition,  a  Penn  State  alumna,  Cynthia 
A.  Baldwin,  judge.  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Pittsburgh,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association,  received  a  Ful- 
bright award  to  study  in  Zimbabwe. 


FULBRIGHT  SCHOLARS 

Top  10  Universities 
1994-95 


1 .  Penn  State 

1.  Indiana  at  Bloomington 

3.  N.Y.  University 

4.  Cornell 
4.  Maryland 

6.  UCLA 

7.  George  Washington 
7.  Ohio  State 

7.  Michigan 
7.  Washington 
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Penn  Staters 


Charles  Abdalla,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  economics,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  panel  studying  the  future 
value  of  groundwater.  As  co-director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Groundwater  Pol- 
icy Education  Project,  he  is  one  of  12 
experts  appointed  to  examine  the 
approaches  for  assessing  the  long- 
term  economic  value  of  groundwater 
resources.  The  report  of  the  panel's 
findings  will  be  published  in  1996. 

Dinesh  Agrawal,  associate  professor 
of  materials  at  the  Intercollege 
Materials  Research  Laboratory,  gave 
invited  talks  on  "Microwave 
Processing  of  Ceramics"  and  "[NZP]: 
A  New  Family  of  Low  Thermal 
Expansion  Materials"  at  the  Associat- 
ed Cement  Companies  Ltd., 
Bombay,    India;    Regional    Research 
Laboratory,  Tirvandrum,  India;  and 
Slovakia  Technical  Institute,  Bratisla- 
va, Slovakia. 

Sidney  Barnard,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence, has  received  the  Citation  Award 
from  the  International  Association  of 
Milk,  Food  and  Environmental  Sani- 
tarians for  his  work  with  the  associa- 
tion over  the  last  25  years. 

"Vesper,"  a  large  work  for  solo  piano, 
composed  by  Paul  Barsom,  instructor 
in  music,  was  performed  by  Aus- 
tralian pianist  Bernadette  Balkus  at 
Sydney  University  as  part  of  the  Syd- 
ney Festival  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
Piano  virtuoso  Michael  Harvey  also 
performed  "Vesper"  in  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Gary  L.  Catchen,  associate  professor 
of  nuclear  engineering,  completed  a 
tour  of  four  major  research  laborato- 
ries in  Germany,  where  a  nuclear  tech- 
nique known  as  Perturbed-Angular- 
Correlation  (PAC)  spectroscopy  is 
used  extensively  to  investigate  a  vari- 
ety of  problems  in  solid-state  physics. 
As  part  of  the  tour,  he  made  presenta- 
tions at  the  Institute  for  Radiation  and 
Nuclear  Physics  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  the  Department  of  Physics  of 
the  University  of  Konstanz,  Nuclear 
Solid-State  Physics  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Earth  Sci- 
ences of  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
the  Second  Physics  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen. 

Cheng  Dong,  assistant  professor  of 
bioengineering,  has  received  a  Junior 
Faculty  Research  Award  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  He  current- 
ly is  researching  the  early  growth  of 
cancer  ceils.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  faculty  development  award 
includes  a  three-year  grant  of  $90,500. 

Rand  German,  holder  of  the  Harvey 
Brush  Chair  in  Materials,  presented 
the  invited  plenary  lecture,  "Powder 
Metallurgical  Materials"  at  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Technology,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Michele  A.  Govekar,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  speech  communication  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  pre- 
sented "Cultural  and  Strategic  Effects 
on  Multinational  Corporation  Man- 
agers' Perceptions  of  Strategy  and 
Subsidiary  Goals"  at  the  Strategic  Man- 
agement Society  meeting  in  Paris, 
France. 

Elizabeth  Hanley,  assistant  professor 
of  exercise  and  sport  science  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Penn  State  International 
Dance  Ensemble,  was  chosen  as  one  of 
four  North  American  judges  for  the 
ensemble  competition  at  the  1994  Hol- 
iday Folk  Fair  m  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Judges  were  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
the  United  States. 

S.I.  Hayek,  distinguished  professor  of 
engineering  mechanics,  delivered  a 
keynote  talk  titled  "Noise  Radiation 
from  Doubly  Periodic  Reinforced  Sub- 
merged Plates"  at  the  Third  Congress 
of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  France  at 
the  biennial  meeting  in  Toulouse. 

Steven  Heine,  associate  professor  of 
religious  studies,  has  been  elected  chair 
of  the  Japanese  Religions  Group  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  for  a 
five-year  term.  The  group,  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  200,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  scholarly  society  specializ- 
ing in  Japanese  religious  studies. 

Shirley  Smith  Hendrick,  Smeal  Col- 
lege assistant  dean  for  continuing  edu- 
cation, served  as  U.S.  delegate  and  pre- 
sented a  paper  titled  "Partnering: 
Meeting  International  Needs"  at  the 
first  U.S.-Russian  Joint  Conference  on 
Education  in  Moscow. 

Austin  J.  Jaffe,  holder  of  the  Philip  H. 
Sieg  Professorship  of  business  admin- 
istration, and  Smeal  College  doctoral 
candidate  Tom  G.  Guerts  presented  a 
paper  htled  "Property  Rights  and 
International  Portfolio  Management: 
ImpHcations  for  Real  Estate  Invest- 
ments" at  the  European  Real  Estate 
Society  meeting  in  Amsterdam,  the 
Netherlands.  Dr.  Jaffe  also  served  on  a 
plenary  session  devoted  to  real  estate 
education  worldwide  and  spoke  on 
globali2:ation  in  real  estate  markets  at 
the  Dutch  Society  of  Property 
Researchers  Symposium  in  Amster- 
dam. 

Dale  Jacquette,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy,  presented  a  talk,  "On 
Defoliating  Meinong's  Jungle,"  at  a 
conference  on  Meinong  and  his  School 
at  the  Centro  Studi  per  la  Filosofia  Mit- 
teleuropea  in  Trento,  Italy.  He  also  pre- 
sented a  talk  titled  "Meinong's 
Objects"  at  the  University  of  Ljubljana, 
Ljubljana,  Slovenia. 

Sridhar  Komameni,  professor  of  clay 
mineralogy  in  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  and  the  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  has  been  named  a  Fellow 
of  the  Soil  Science  Society  of  America 
(SSSA). 


James  A.  Kuixe,  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  organized  and 
chaired  two  sessions  dealing  wath  the 
use  of  real- world  data  in  the  teaching  of 
regional  economics  and  regional  sci- 
ence classes  at  the  41  st  North  American 
Meetings  of  the  International  Regional 
Science  Association  in  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario. 

Three  Penn  Staters  co-authored  a  paper 
that  won  second  place  for  best  papers 
in  the  Artificial  Neural  Networks  in 
Engineering  '94  at  the  international 
conference  in  St.  Louis,  Soundar 
Kumara,  associate  professor  of  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  engineering; 
Akhlesh  Lakhtakia,  associate  profes- 
sor of  engineering  science  and  mechan- 
ics, and  Satish  T.  Bukkapatnam,  an 
industrial  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dent, wrote  "Fractal  Estimation  of 
Flank  Wear  Using  Time  Delay  Neural 
Networks."  The  paper  also  won  in  the 
Novel  Engineering  Applications  cate- 
gory. 

Claudia  Limbert,  associate  professor  of 
English  and  women's  studies  at  the 
Penn  State  Shenango  Campus,  present- 
ed the  keynote  address,  "A  Member  of 
the  Club,"  at  the  Eight  Annual  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Women  in  High- 
er Education  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 

John  Lucas,  professor  of  architecture, 
has  received  the  Silver  Medal  for 
Design  Excellence  from  the  Middle 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  for  the  design  of 
a  house  in  State  College. 

Mima  Urquidi-MacDonald,  associate 
professor  of  engineering  science  and 
mechanics,  presented  a  paper,  "Artifi- 
cial Neural  Networks  to  Interpret 
Acoustic  Emission  Signals  to  Detect 
Early  Delaminations  During  Car- 
bonization of  Carbon-Carbon  Compos- 
ites," at  the  annual  international  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  Ultrasonics  Symposium  in 
Cannes,  France.  It  was  co-authored 
with  Bemhard  Tittman,  Schell  Profes- 
sor in  engineering  science  and  mechan- 
ics, and  graduate  student  Michael  G. 
Koopman. 

Jack  Martin,  assistant  professor  of 
management  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  presented  "Capacity 
Planning  in  the  Process  Industry"  at 
the  annual  Decision  Sciences  Institute 
meeting  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Archie  J.  McDonnell,  professor  of  civil 
and  environmental  engineering  and 
director  of  the  Environmental 
Resources  Research  Institute,  present- 
ed the  keynote  address,  'Water  Quali- 
ty Management:  Evolution,  Stahjs, 
Trends,"  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Agricultural  Water  Quality 
Management  Techniques  in  Seoul, 
Korea. 


Russell  Messier,  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics  at 
the  Intercollege  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  will  present  an  invited 
paper  in  Poland  at  the  Conference  on 
C-BN  and  Diamond  Crystallization 
Under  Reduced  Pressure,  in  June  1995. 

Ido  Millet,  assistant  professor  of  man- 
agement information  systems  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  pre- 
sented "Supporting  Aversion  Elicita- 
tion  in  the  Analytic  Hierarchy  Process" 
at  the  1994  annual  meeting  of  the  Deci- 
sion Sciences  Institute  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  Alcoa  professor 
of  solid  state  science  at  the  Intercollege 
Materials  Research  Laboratory,  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the  Gordon  Confer- 
ence on  Dielectrics  in  New  Hampshire. 
His  lecture  was  on  "Scaling  Phenome- 
na in  Ferroic  Media." 

Paula  Short,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cational administration,  has  been  elect- 
ed to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
University  Council  for  Educational 
Administration. 

Lanny  Sommese,  professor  of  art, 
received  first  prize  in  the  cultural  cate- 
gory of  the  1994  competition  for  the 
"Third  International  Biennial  of  the 
Poster  in  Mexico"  with  his  poster, 
"Romeo,  and  Juliet."  The  poster  was 
awarded  the  "Jose  Guadalupe  Posada" 
medal  after  being  selected  from  more 
than  2,500  entries  from  around  the 
world  as  the  best  poster  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Mita  Sujan,  professor  of  marketing  in 
The  Smeal  College,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Association  for  Con- 
sumer Research. 

David  T.  Wilson,  holder  of  the  Alvin 
H.  Clemens  Professorship  in  entrepre- 
neurial studies  in  The  Smeal  College, 
has  been  appointed  a  William  Evans 
Visiting  Fellow  in  the  Advanced  Busi- 
ness Programme  at  the  University  of 
Otago,  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Wilson, 
managing  director  of  Penn  State's  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Business  Markets, 
will  hold  the  fellowship  appointment 
through  June. 

Barry  R.  Weller,  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  presented  "Employ- 
ment Forecasting  in  Small  MSAs; 
Comparing  Naive,  Smoothing,  and 
Univariate  and  Bivariate  Stochastic 
Techniques"  at  the  41st  North  Ameri- 
can Meetings  of  the  International 
Regional  Science  Association  in  Nia- 
gara Falls,  Ontario. 

Chuck  Yeung,  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  spoke  on  "Bounds  on  the 
Autocorrelation  Function  in  Phase 
Ordering  Dynamics"  at  a  workshop, 
'Topological  Defects,"  in  Cambridge, 
England. 
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Computer  Course  Schedule  for  Faculty  and  Staff 
Spring  1995 

The  following  computer  courses  are  joint  offerings  of  the  Human  Resource  Development  Center,  the  Center 
for  Academic  Computing  and  the  Office  of  Administrative  Systems.  The  courses  are  held  in  room  1 16  or 
117  Wagner  Building.  To  register  for  one  of  these  courses,  complete  the  registrahon  form  found  in  the 
HDRC  Course  Schedule  for  Spring  and  Summer.  Course  descriptions  and  costs  can  be  found  in  the 
brochure  as  well.  For  additional  information  about  the  content  of  these  courses,  call  863-7491. 


Administrative  Topics 


Using  Emc2/TA0  (IBM) 

Sec  1  Jan,  20  9  a.m.-nc 

Using  the  RMDS  (IBM) 

Sec  1  Feb.  14  9  a.m,.nc 

Introiluction  to  IBIS 

Sec  1         Jan  25  (IBM)  9  a.m.-no 

Sec  2         Feb,  14  (Mac)  1-4  p.m. 

Sec  3         Marcti  24  (IBM)  9  a.m.-nc 

Sec  4  Apnl  20  (IBM)  9  am  -no 

Intermediate  IBIS  (IBM) 

Seel  Marcti  2  1-4p.n 

Sec  2  I^ay12  9  a.m.- 

Introduction  to  ISIS 

Sec  1  Feb.  3  9  a.m.- 


IBIS  Financial  Forms  (IBM) 

Sec  1  Feb.  2  1-4  p.m.  Thu 

Using  the  SecurlD  Card  and  Net-Pass 

Seel  Jan.  30  1-4  p.m.  Men 

Sec  2  May  17  9  a.m  .-noon      Wed 


IBM  Topics  (continued) 

Ck  Start 

9  a.m.-4  p.m 
9a.m.-4p.m 
9  a.m  -4  p.m 

Word  for  Windows  6.0  Qu 

Sec  1                 Jan  31 
Sec  2                   Marcti  7 
Sec  3               May  23 

.     Tue 

Tue 

.     Tue 

Word  for  Windows  6.0  Complete 

Seel                 Feb.  13.  15.       8  a.m.-noon 

Men.  Wed. 
Fri 

Sec  2                  April  10.  12. 

8  a.m.-noon 

Mon,  Wed, 
Fri 

Excel  5.0  Complete 

Sec  1                   April  24.  26. 

1-5  p.m. 

Mon.  Wed 

Intermediate  Excel  5.0 

Sec  1  May  17  1-5  p  m. 

Introduction  to  Lotus  DOS  3.1 

Seel  Marcti  14,         1-4:30  p.n 

16 

Introduction  to  Lotus  Windows  4.0 

Sec  2  April  11.  13        1-4:30  p.n 

Pagemaker  5.0  Complete 

Seel  March  13.  1-5  p.m. 

15.  17 

Introduction  to  Compel  1 .0 

Seel  April  12  1-4  p.m. 


Using  ISIS  AIDA  (IBM) 

Macintosh  Topics 

- 

Sec  1 

April  10 

1-4:30  p.m. 

Mon 

Introduction  to  the  Macintosh 

AIDAE-OER 

Apnl  26 

8:30  a.m.- 

Sec  1                 Feb.  27 

9  a.m.-4  p.n 

Mon 

noon 

Word  5.1  Complete 

Sec  3 

May  15 

1-4:30  p.m. 

Sec  1                 March  27. 

1-5  p.m. 

Mon,  Wed. 
Fri 

Sec  4 

May  25 

830am.-noof 

Thu 

Excel  4.0  Complete 

Sec  1                   Feb.  20.  22, 

6am  -noo 

1       Mon,  Wed 

IBM  Topics 

24 

Fri 

Introduction  to  OOS  6.1 

Introduction  to  Filemaker  Pro  1.0 

Seel 

Feb.  1 

9a-m.-4p,m 

Wed 

Sec  1                  April  20 

1-5  p.m. 

Sec  2 

April  27 

9a.m-4p,m 

Thu 

Introduction  to  Windows  3.1 

Sec  1  Feb-  13.  15         1-4  p.m.  Mon,  Wed 

Sec  2  March  1.3  9  a-m--noon  Wed.  Fn 

Sec  3  April  4.  6  9  a.m.-noon  Tue.  Thu 

WordPerfect  6.0  Complete  for  Windows  and  OOS 

Sec  1  Jan,  23.  25,        1-5  p.m.  Mon,  Wed. 

Windows  27  Fri 

Sec  2  Feb,  6,  8,  10      1-5  p.m.  Mon.  Wed. 

OOS  Fn 


Pagemaker  5.0  Complete 

Sec  1  April  3,  5.  7        8  £ 


Advanced  Pagemaker  5.0 

Sec  1  May  31 


Photoshop 


Research  effort  focuses 
on  information  processes 

HRB  Systems  of  Stale  College,  Pa.,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  have  jointly  established  the 
Center  for  Intelligent  Information  Processing 
(ClfP),  a  research  effort  that  will  focus  on  auto- 
mated document  analysis  and  other  information 
processing  technologies. 

Many  institutions  are  challenged  by  the  infor- 
mation super-highway's  flood  of  data.  The  cen- 
ter will  investigate  ways  to  very  rapidly  sort^ 
identify,  classify,  archive  and  retrieve  the  infor- 
mation a  customer  deems  vital.  Housed  on  the 
University  Park  Campus,  the  CUP  combines 
industry  and  university  research  and  develop- 
ment skills,  and  will  study  how  to  apply  infor- 
mation processing  techniques  to  commercial, 
defense  and  civil  government  operations. 

Daniel  Heinze,  principal  engineer  at  HRB, 
and  Soundar  Kumara,  associate  professor  of 
industrial  and  manufacturing  engineering,  will 
co-direct  the  center's  work. 

Penn  State  and  HRB  have,  in  the  past,  suc- 
cessfully collaborated  with  the  U.S.  Army  on  com- 
puterized text  analysis.  Computational  cognitive 
linguistics,  the  technology  underlying  this  collab- 
oration, will  be  the  basis  for  CIIFs  research.  Some 
of  the  areas  of  interest  to  both  HRB  and  Penn  State 
include  automatic  analysis  of  medical  records, 
computerized  inspection  and  analysis  of  engi- 
neering drawings  and  manufactured  parts,  and 
optical  character  recognition  of  non-Roman 
alphabets,  such  as  Arabic. 

The  center's  work  will  benefit  businesses,  uru- 
versihes,  libraries,  patent  and  trademark  agencies, 
hospitals,  governments  and  information  and 
entertainment  networks. 

HRB  Systems  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
E-Systems  and  specializes  in  computer-based 
multimedia  education  system,  mobile  data  com- 
munications, automated  information  processing, 
signals  analysis  and  processing  and  global  life 
cycle  operations  and  logistic  support. 


Would  like  to  carpool  from  Runville  to  Univer- 
sity Park.  Work  hours  are  7:30  a.m.-4  p.m.  but 
are  flexible,  Mon.-Fri..  Call  Walt  at  355-5106, 
evenings. 

Wendy  is  looking  for  someone  to  ride  with  for 
the  winter  months  from  Pleasant  Gap  to  Uni- 
versity Park.  Work  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Call  863-1447. 

Judy  and  Dan  are  looking  for  a  rider  to  carpool 
from  Hollidaysburg,  Altoona,  or  Tyrone  to  Uni- 
versit)'  Park.  Work  hours  are  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  Call  865-6301  or  632- 
8462  (Judy/home)  or  942-7658  (Dan/home). 


Behrend  College  awarded  $212,000  NSF  grant  for  biology  research 


Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  has  received  a  $212,000  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  to  renovate  and  upgrade  biology  research 
and  training  facilities  at  the  College. 

Matched  with  $250,000  in  funds  from  central  administration,  the  money  will 
allow  Penn  State-Behrend  to  begin  the  first  phase  of  a  complete  upgrade  of  the 
college's  biology  facilities.  The  grant  funds  a  proposal  developed  by  Jack  Burke, 
associate  provost;  Larry  Eckroat,  associate  professor  of  biology,  and  Roger 
Knacke,  head  of  the  Division  of  Science.  If  is  the  first  federal  funding  Penn  State- 
Behrend  has  received  for  construction  or  enhancement  of  academic  or  research 
facilities. 

'Tenn  State-Behrend  has  a  vigorous  and  growing  program  of  faculty  and 


undergraduate  research  in  biology,"  Dr.  Eckroat,  principal  investigator  of  the 
grant,  said.  "This  will  enable  us  to  consolidate  and  modernize  the  biological  sci- 
ence research  and  research  training  faciUties,  which  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
entire  program." 

Using  the  NSF  grant,  the  college  will  renovate  and  upgrade  six  faculty 
research  laboratories  in  Nick  Building,  bring  an  animal  room  into  compliance 
with  federal  specifications,  and  create  a  research  resource  room.  Work  space  will 
be  consoHdated,  redesigned,  and  modernized,  air  conditioning  will  be  installed, 
and  hghting  will  be  improved. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  provide,  for  the  first  time,  space  for  molecular 
biology.  The  renovations  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  December  1995. 
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Two  in  Eberly  College  of  Science  earn  honor  as  AAAS  Fellow 


Two  faculty  members  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence have  been  awarded  the  distinction  of  Fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  ' 

Andrew  Clark,  professor  of  biology,  and  C.R. 
Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  Statistics 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis, 
were  among  297  AAAS  members  recognized  this 
year  for  their  efforts  toward  advancing  science  or 
fostering  applications  that  are  scientifically  or  social- 
ly distinguished. 

Founded  in  1848,  AAAS  represents  the  world's 
largest  federation  of  scientists  and  has  more  than 
140,000  individual  members.  The  Association  pub- 
lishes the  weekly  journal  Science. 

Dr.  Clark,  a  population  genetics  researcher,  has 
made  both  experimental  and  theoretical  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  the  genetic  basis  of 
evolutionary  change.  He  is  a  co-author  with  Daniel 
Hartl  of  Principles  of  Population  Genetics,  a  leading 
textbook  in  the  field,  and  he  is  author  of  more  than 
80  research  publications. 

He  is  the  associate  editor  of  two  scholarly  jour- 
nals. Genetics  and  Evolution.  Honors  include  the 
NIH  Research  Career  Development  Award,  the 
Sloan  Foundation  Sabbatical  Award  in  1991,  and  ad 
hoc  membership  in  the  NIH  Genetics  Study  Section. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Genetics  Society  of 
America,  Society  for  the  Study  of  Evolution,  Amer- 
ican Genetics  Association,  American  Association  for 


He  earned  a  B.S.  from  Brown  University  in  1976 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University  in  1980.  He 
did  his  postdoctoral  work  at  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Clark  joined  the  University  in  1983  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  biology  and  was  named  pro- 
fessor in  1992.  Prior  to  his  position  at  Penn  State,  he 
was  a  visiting  researcher  at  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
and  Genetics,  University  of  Aarhus,  Denmark. 

His  research  has  been  supported  by  grants  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 


Dr.  Rao  has  made  many  pioneering  contribu- 
tions to  theoretical  and  applied  statistics  and  proba- 
bility theory  during  his  50-year  career.  Some  of  the 
statistical  techniques  that  bear  his  name  are:  Fisher- 
Rao  and  Rao-Blackwell  theorems,  Cramer-Rao 
inequality,  Rao's  score,  F  and  U-Tests,  and  Rao's  dis- 
tance and  quadratic  entropy,  and  g-inverse  of  matri- 
ces. He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  12  books  and 
more  than  250  research  papers  published  in  jour- 
nals. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments,  he  is  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Indian  National  Science  Academy,  honorary 
member  of  International  Statistical  Institute,  Royal 
Statistical  Society  and  Biometric  Society,  and  foreign 
^norary  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Rao  was  the  president  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  International  Biometric  Society 
and  the  Institute  of  Mathematical  Statistics  U.S.A. 
He  has  been  awarded^medals  by  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  Bose  Institute,  Royal  Statistical 
Society  and  Indian  National  Science  Academy.  He 
has  14  honorary  doctorates  from  universities  world- 
wide. 

His  degrees  are  two  M.A.  degrees  in  statistics 
and  mathematics,  a  Ph.D.  and  a  Sc.D.  from  Cam- 
bridge Uruversily  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


OK  Shelf 


Stephen  J.  Cimbala,  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  Campus,  is  the 
author  of  Military  Persuasion:  Deter- 
rence and  Provocation  in  Crisis  and  War, 
a  new  book  from  Penn  State  Press. 

Militan/  Persuasion  is  different 
from  other  military  conflict  resolution 
studies  because  it  combines  security 
and  peace  literature;  contending  that 
both  threats  and  accommodations 
have  their  place  in  preventing  and 
ending  conflicts. 

Dr.  Cimbala  examines  cases  of 
great  power-making  decisions  to 
demonstrate  that  deterrent  threats 
alone  have  not  successfully  avoided 
war  this  century  through  revealing 
how  in  the  months  leading  up  to 
World  War  I  threats  have  actually 
aided  the  miscalculation  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  war.  Also  considered  in 
this  study  are  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1948, 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962  and 
the  Gulf  War  conflict  of  1991. 

Although  some  rising  star  firms  like 
Wal-Mart  and  Rubbermaid  are  strong 
candidates  to  join  the  mythical  Hall  of 
Fame  of  ongoing  corporate  successes, 
many  would-be  imitators  will  fail  fol- 
lowing the  same  strategies  as  today's 
top  performers. 

In  the  new  book  from  Free  Press, 
Fit,  Failure,  and  the  Hall  of  Fame:  How 
Companies  Succeed  or  Fail,  Charles  C. 


Snow,  professor  of  business  adminis- 
tration, and  Raymond  E.  Miles,  pro- 
fessor of  organizational  behavior  at 
the  University  of  CaUfornia  at  Berke- 
ley, say  that  one  firm's  meat  is  anoth- 
er's poison. 

Many  of  today's  top  firms  have 
succeeded  not  by  following  a  formu- 
la, but  by  intelligently  adapting  time- 
tested  organizational  ingredients  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  current  busi- 
ness environment,  the  authors  say. 
They  describe  three  scenarios  for  suc- 
cess —  adaptation,  redesign,  and  net- 
work organization  —  the  last  of  which 
involves  a  new  way  of  packaging 
strategy,  structure,  and  process  that  is 
now  being  experimented  with  by  var- 
ious firms. 

"Finding  an  ideal  strategic  fit  is 
crucial,"  Dr.  Snow  said.  "While  some 
companies  teeter  on  the  edge  of  dis- 
aster but  then  survive  by  adapting, 
redesigning,  or  networking,  many 
others  are  stymied  in  their  attempts  to 
change  because  they  try  to  force  a  fit 
that  does  not  take  advantage  of  their 
unique  resources.  Most  of  these 
firms,  in  their  own  minds  at  least, 
have  tried  all  the  things  that  the  suc- 
cessful companies  have  done  but  with 
little  oi 


Nancy  L.  Herron,  director  of  academ- 
ic affairs,  at  the  Penn  State  McK- 
eesport  Campus,  and  Diane  Zabel, 


social  science  reference  librarian  in 
the  University  Libraries,  are  co-edi- 
tors of  Bridging  the  Cap:  Examining 
Polarity  in  America,  a  collection  of  12 
bibliographic  essays. 

The  book  defines  the  issues  that 
are  polarizing  the  country,  driving  a 
wedge  between  generations,  sexes, 
races,  and  ethnic  groups.  The  essays 
summarize  the  conflicting  concerns, 
discuss  possible  resolutions,  and  pre- 
sent lists  of  resources  for  further 
study. 

Each  chapter  focuses  on  a  specific 
issue,  including  media  and  popular 
culture;  public  policy  and  govern- 
ment; law  and  the  justice  system; 
poverty,  welfare,  and  unemployment; 
child  care  and  elder  care;  hunger  and 
nutrition;  homelessness;  children  and 
learning;  adults  and  literacy;  sub- 
stance abuse;  health  care;  and  the 
changing  American  family. 

An  important  addition  to  libraries, 
the  book  also  can  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plementary text  for  sociology,  social 
work,  public  policy,  family  studies, 
education,  and  nursing  courses  that 
involve  the  study  of  contemporary 
social  issues. 

Other  contributing  authors  from 
Penn  State  are:  Christine  Avery, 
business  reference  librarian;  Adele 
Bane,  librarian,  Penn  State  Great  Val- 
ley; Debora  Cheney,  head  of  the  doc- 
uments/maps for  the  University 
Libraries;  Kevin  R.  Harwell,  govern- 
ment documents  librarian;  Nancy 
Henry,  health  sciences  reference 
librarian;  Steven  Herb,  education 
librarian;  Helen  M.  Sheehy,  govern- 
ment documents  librarian;  Diane  H. 
Smith,  chief  of  reference  and  instruc- 
tional services;  and  Carol  Wright,  ref- 
erence librarian. 

Robert  D.  Richards,  assistant  profes- 


sor of  journalism  and  law  and  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Center  for  the 
First  Amendment,  is  the  author  of 
Uninhibited,  Robust,  and  Wide  Open: 
Mr.  ]ustice  Brennan's  Legacy  to  the  First 
Amendment,  published  by  Parkway 
Publishers,  Boone,  N.C. 

The  book  explores  Justice  William 
J.  Brennan's  work  in  freedom  of 
expression  and  is  based,  in  part,  on 
his  working  papers.  Internal  conflicts 
over  some  of  the  hottest  First  Amend- 
ment issues  are  revealed  in  chapters 
on  libel,  obscenity,  free  press-fair  trail, 
unpopular  speech,  prior  restraint,  and 
commercial  speech. 

First  Amendment  law  is  intricate- 
ly tied  to  the  time  period  in  which  the 
cases  were  decided.  Justice  Brennan's 
tenure  on  the  court  spans  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  years  in  American  his- 
tory. 

Uninhibited,  Robust,  and  Wide  Open 
sheds  light  on  the  private  working 
world  of  the  court  as  the  justices  grap- 
pled with  20th  century  issues.  Many 
internal  court  memoranda  revealing 
the  justices'  conflicts  and  concerns 
about  issues  are  reproduced  in  their 
entirety. 

The  book  has  broad  appeal  for 
scholars,  lawyers,  journalists,  and 
other  readers  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  First  Amendment  law 
through  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 


Harish  Sujan,  associate  professor  of 
marketing  in  The  Smeal  College,  is  co- 
author of  Marketing  and  the  Laws,  pub- 
lished by  Wiley  Eastern.  Written  with 
his  father,  M.A.  Sujan,  the  book  com- 
pares marketing  laws  in  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  India. 
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Flexible  benefits 

As  a  reminder  to  faculty  and  staff  who 
participated  in  either  or  both  of  the  flex 
plans  -  Flexible  Benefits  Health  Care 
Reimbursement  Account  or  Dependent 
Care  Reimbursement  Account  -  the  dead- 
line for  filing  reimbursement  claims  for 
1994  expenses  is  March  31.  Please 
remember  that  to  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement from  funds  contributed  in 
1994,  the  service  must  have  been  provid- 
ed during  calendar  year  1994,  regardless 
of  when  payment  was  made. 

If  you  incurred  reimbursable  medical 
expenses  late  in  1994  and  have  not 
received  the  "Explanation  of  Benefit" 
forms  from  HealthAmerica  or  any  other 
insurance  carrier,  you  may  request  an 
extension  beyond  the  March  31  deadline. 
Your  request  for  an  extension  must  be  in 
writing  and  must  be  received  in  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division,  Room  205 
Rider  Building,  120  S.  Burrowes  St.,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16801  before  March  31. 
Requests  for  extensions  may  also  be  E- 
Mailed  to  BENE@PSUADMIN. 

The  Reimbursement  Accounts  Claims 
Unit  uses  the  IRS  guidelines  in  IRS  Publi- 
cation No.  502  (Medical  and  Dental 
Expenses)  to  determine  eligibility  for 
reimbursement  of  out-of-pocket  medical 
expenses.  If  there  is  a  question,  however, 
the  final  decision  as  to  what  is  acceptable 
as  a  reimbursable  expense  is  up  to  the 
IRS. 

Flexible  Benefits  reimbursement 
checks  are  issued  once  each  month. 
Requests  for  reimbursement  must  be 
received  by  the  Employee  Benefits  Divi- 
sion by  the  first  working  day  of  the 
month  in  order  to  receive  a  check  for  that 
month.  To  facilitate  the  processing  of 
your  reimbursement  claims,  please  be 
sure  to  complete  and  sign  the  request  for 
reimbursement  form  and  attach  all  neces- 
sary documentation.  "Flexible  Benefits 
Request  for  Reimbursement"  forms  are 
available  from  your  human  resource  rep- 
resentative or  the  Employee  Benefits 
Division. 

Acceptable  documentation  for  med- 
ical claims  are  the  ORIGINAL  "Explana- 
tion of  Benefit"  forms  for  medical,  dental 
or  vision  claims.  Requests  for  dependent 
care  reimbursement  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  ORIGINAL  signed  receipt. 
Photocopies,  cancelled  checks,  credit  card 
receipts  and  cash  register  receipts  ARE 
NOT  ACCEPTABLE  forms  of  documen- 
tation for  either  reimbursement  account. 

if  you  have  questions  regarding  eligi- 
bility for  reimbursement  or  need  assis- 
tance in  completing  the  Request  for  Reim- 
bursement form,  please  contact  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division  at  (814)  865- 
1473. 


Nittany  Lion  Inn  begins  stage  two  renovations 


After  completion  of  a  132-room  expansion  in  1992,  ren- 
ovations have  begun  on  the  original  portion  of  the  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn,  updating  guest  rooms,  the  dining  room 
and  other  pubUc  spaces.  The  Inn  will  remain  in  full  ser- 
vice during  this  period,  although  dining  room  services 
will  be  moved  to  other  portions  of  the  building  as  the 
renovations  progress. 

"Most  of  our  work  will  be  invisible  to  guests"  James 
W.  Purdum,  general  manager  of  the  Inn,  said.  "Con- 
tractors are  tearing  out  the  old  guest  rooms,  which  are 
small  compared  to  modern-day  standards,  and  they  will 
work  on  the  dinning  room  and  the  original  lobby.  The 
dining  room  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  March  1, 
although  we  hope  to  be  finished  before  then,  and  the 
bedrooms  will  be  finished  in  August." 

Breakfast  and  lunch  are  likely  to  be  served  in  the 
new  ballroom  near  the  present  dining  room,  and  dinner 
will  be  served  in  Whiskers  Lounge.  Some  meals  will  fea- 
ture buffet  service  and  some  will  have  a  limited  selection 
of  popular  items  from  existing  menus. 


Since  the  Inn  added  a  number  of  meeting  rooms  and 
public  spaces  in  its  expansion  last  year,  it  now  has  the 
flexibility  to  reschedule  meals  and  meetings  in  other 
rooms  —  no  events  will  be  canceled.  The  Faculty/Staff 
Club,  which  usually  meets  in  the  Penn  State  Room  at 
lunch,  will  be  moved  to  other  areas  as  will  small  group 
lunches  usually  held  in  the  writing  rooms  next  to  the 
dining  room. 

However,  Mr.  Purdum  recommends  that  guests 
make  reservations  for  all  meals  during  this  time.  Guests 
also  are  asked  to  use  the  parking  garage  and  lot  off  Park 
Avenue  as  the  Atherton  Circle  will  be  open  only  to  con- 
struction vehicles. 

"We  are  installing  safety  items  such  as  smoke  detec- 
tors and  sprinklers  in  the  old  guest  rooms  and  lobby 
areas  and  new  carpeting  throughout,"  Mr.  Purdum  said. 
"We  have  received  rave  reviews  on  our  rooms  in  the 
new  section  and  want  to  bring  the  whole  Iim  up  to  that 
standard.  With  a  little  patience,  I  know  guests  will  be 
pleased  with  these  changes  as  well." 


Proposals  due  Jan.  18  for  those  interested 
in  Faculty  Technology  Initiative  Program 


Proposal  packets  for  the  1995  Faculty  Technology  Ini- 
tiative Program  from  the  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting Education  Technology  Services  are  now  avail- 
able. 

The  program  supports  faculty  who  are  interested  in 
transforming  entire  courses  or  units  within  courses  with 
innovative,  instruction  ally-effective  and  cost-effective 
information  technology  resources.  Projects  that  have 
been  supported  in  the  past  include  prototype  software 
development  projects,  software  implementation  pro- 
jects, interactive  lecture  databases,  and  faculty  develop- 
ment groups.  Proposals  are  due  Jan.  18. 

The  proposal  process  is  now  a  two-stage  process:  (1 ) 
Faculty  submit  a  two-page  abstract;  (2)  Faculty  with 
successful  abstracts  submit  a  full  proposal  and  present 
their  project  proposals  to  the  ETS  advisory  committee. 
The  presentation  date  is  April  6.  The  start  date  for  suc- 
cessful projects  will  be  on  or  about  June  15. 

Faculty  do  not  need  technological  expertise  to  sub- 
mit a  proposal.  ETS  staff  resources  such  as  instruction- 
al design,  instructional  programming  and  graphic  sup- 
port are  available  through  the  program  to  assist  in 
identifying  and  developing  instructionally-effective  and 


discipline-appropriate  course  resources,  including  use 
of  digital  communication  and  Internet  resources.  Fac- 
ulty are  encouraged  to  contact  Education  Technology 
staff  for  consulting  to  develop  and  define  their  ideas. 

The  proposal  packet  is  available  electronically  on 
Gopher  at  Penn  State:  Information/Computing/Cen- 
ter for  Academic  Computing/Education  Technology 
Services;  on  Mosaic:URLhttp:// www.cac.psu.edu/ 
pubs/CAC-Guide/Teaching/philosophy.html,  or  on 
PSUVM:  psu.comp.classroom. 

Paper  copies  of  the  proposal  and  appointments  to 
discuss  proposals  can  be  requested  by  calling  863-1654 
or  by  sending  e-mail  to  etsS^su.edu. 

ETS  staff  have  assisted  faculty  members  for  more 
than  six  years  in  the  integration  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing technologies  into  the  University's  instructional  pro- 
grams. Some  of  the  projects  that  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  1995  program  include  projects  using 
digital  imaging,  video,  network  and  distance  resources 
and  prototype  projects  implementing  existing  discipline 


Electronic  bulletin  board  for  opinion  page 
editors  developed  through  cooperative  effort 


The  Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors  and  the  Univer- 
sity have  joined  to  create  a  private  electronic  bulletin 
board,  also  known  as  a  list-serve,  for  newspaper  opinion 
page  editors. 

The  board,  which  went  online  in  recent  weeks,  now 
has  members  from  newspapers  in  New  York,  Los  Ange- 
les, Miami,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  around  the  coun- 
try. The  Association  plans  to  use  the  board  to  increase 
communication  among  its  member  editors  and  to  sup- 
plement commurucation  that  in  the  past  was  always  han- 
dled through  "snail  mail" —  old  fashioned  paper  mail. 

The  Center  for  Academic  Computing  is  providing  the 
bulletin  board  for  the  editors  participating  in  the  system. 

"Newspaper  opinion  page  editors  interested  in  join- 
ing the  private  bulletin  board  can  contact  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  (814-865-7517)  or  send  an  E-Mail 
note  to  my  Internet  address,  NP3@psu.edu,  and  we  can 
quickly  add  them  to  the  system,"  Bill  Mahon,  public 
information  director,  said. 

Editors  plan  to  use  the  Internet  to  communicate  infor- 
mation about  their  meetings,  promote  the  armual  awards 
program  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Association  along  with 
the  School  of  Communications,  and  to  share  names  of 
potential  op/ed  writers  with  one  another. 


"An  electronic  bulletin  board  permits  opinion  page 
editors  to  share  resources  and  ideas.  It  allows  them  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems  quickly  and  with  little  effort,"  Mr. 
Mahon  said. 

Editors  now  using  the  system  gain  access  through 
most  of  the  major  commercial  electronic  firms,  such  as 
America  Online,  CompuServe,  Delphi,  Prodigy  and  oth- 

How  it  works:  Once  an  E-Mail  address  is  added  to  the 
bulletin  board  an  editor  who  wants  to  ask  questions  or 
share  information  simply  sends  a  message  to  the  bulletin 
board  address.  The  computer  at  Penn  State  then  auto- 
matically makes  copies  of  that  message  and  sends  it  to 
each  of  the  other  members  taking  part  in  this  private  bul- 
letin board.  Only  approved  members  of  the  bulletin  board 
—  fellow  opinion  page  editors  —  can  see  the  correspon- 
dence and  respond. 

The  Association  of  Opiruon  Page  Editors  is  an  organi- 
zation that  was  originally  founded  by  the  School  of  Com- 
munications. The  school  continues  to  support  the  associ- 
ation's activities  in  various  ways. 
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News  in  Brief 


Searching  service 

TTle  University  Libraries  Do-It- Yourself  Searching  ser- 
vice is  now  available  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings,  5  -  9  p.m.  and  Sunday  afternoons,  2-5  p.m. 
through  May  3. 

The  service  gives  students,  faculty,  and  staff  a 
chance  to  do  their  own  computer  searching  using  a 
choice  of  over  1 50  dial-up  databases  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Self-stady  guides  provide  users  ivith  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  do  searches,  but  for  best  results  users 
are  advised  to  consult  a  librarian  in  their  subject  area. 
The  search  process  is  similar  to  CD-ROM  searching  but 
more  databases  are  available,  and  it  provides  more 
years  of  coverage. 

For  University  students,  faculty  aiid  staff,  many 
searches  are  provided  faje  of  charge.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  the  Pattee  Information  Desk  at  865-21 12 
or  the  Seardi  Service  Coordinator  at  865-3705. 

HeaKhy  Happenings 

The  Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion  Office  aiuiounces 
the  latest  edihon  of  its  "Healthy  Happenings"  brochure, 
describing  this  season's  health  promotion  offerings. 

This  semester's  lineup  of  programs  includes  Weight 
Watchers  AT  WORK,  The  Culinary  Hearts  Kitchen, 
Women's  and  Men's  Health  Issues,  Fresh  Start  Smok- 
ing Cessation,  My  New  Weigh  of  Life,  colorectal  cancer 
screening,  Cart-Smart  Shopping  Tour,  and  the  Enlight- 
ening Lunch  brown-bag  wellness  series.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  next  week's  offerings,  check  the  Faculty /Staff 
alerts  in  this  issue  of  the  Intercom. 

Costs,  schedules  and  registration  forms  may  be 
foimd  in  the  "Healthy  Happenings"  brochure;  look  for 
it  in  your  campus  mailbox  or  call  the  Faculty /Staff 
Health  Promotion  Office  at  814-865-3085. 

IViiobite  talk 

John  Coolidge,  curator  of  paleontology  at  the  North 
Museum  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  speak  on  "Tlie  Trilobites 
of  Pennsylvania  at  7:30  p.m  Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  in 
Room  301  Steidle  Building  on  the  Univeisity  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

Although  they  have  been  extinct  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years,  hilobites  are  among  the  most  popular 
of  fossils.  In  Penjtsylvania,  trilobites  have  been  found 
in  rocks  ranging  from  the  early  Cambrian  (about  550 
million  years  ago)  through  die  Mississippian  Period 
(about  330  million  years  ago),  Mr.  Coolidge  has  been 
collecting  fossils  for  more  than  30  years  and  his  personal 
collection  includes  more  than  300  trilobites,  mostly  from 
Pennsylvania. 

His  talk  is  sponsored  by  Niltany  Mineralogical  Soci- 
ety, an  amateur  association  of  central  Pennsylvanians 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  rocks,  tninetals,  and  fossils, 
and  the  Earth  &  Mineral  Sciences  Museum. 

Chill  Night 

The  Faculty  Staff  Club  will  help  its  members  vnthstand 
the  rigors  of  winter  with  a  Chili  Night  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
19.  The  evening  will  feature  a  sampling  of  tlie  delights 
of  the  famed  Cincinnati  Chili,  white  chili  and  vegetari- 
an chili,  along  with  appropriate  accompaniments,  fiiiit, 
and  dessert.  This  third  TTiursday  event  begins  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Ballroom  and  is  open  to  club 
members  and  their  guests. 

The  cost  is  $8  for  those  paying  with  their  Faculty 
Staff  ID  card;  it  is  $10  for  those  paying  with  cash.  Club 
members  should  make  sure  they  have  sufficient  bal- 
ances in  their  accounts.  Members  wishing  to  add  to 
their  balance  should  send  a  check  made  out  to  Pemi 
State  along  with  their  Perm  State  ID  number  to  Faculty 
Staff  Club,  1 10  HUB. 

For  information  about  joining  the  club,  contact  any 
of  the  club  officers  as  listed  under  "Faculty  Staff  Club" 
in  the  new  Penn  State  Faculty/Staff  Directory. 

Club  temporarily  relocated 

During  the  early  winter  months,  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  will  temporarily  move  lunch  from  the  Penn 
State  Room  due  to  a  renovation  of  the  Nittany  Lion 


Inn's  Dining  Room  and  1931  wing.  Lunch  will  con- 
tinue to  be  served,  but  guests  should  check  with  the 
dining  room  cashier  for  the  appropriate  location. 

Project  Renew  Grant 

The  State  College  Brandi  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  sponsors  the  Lucretia  Simmons- 
Vonna  Jansma  Project  Renew  Grant  each  year.  The 
purpose  of  this  award  is  to  support  women  who  have 
interrupted  their  academic  work  for  at  least  three  yeare 
and  wish  to  resume  or  continue  their  studies  at  this 
time.  A  grant  of  up  to  $2,000  will  be  awarded  to  a 
woman  resident  of  Centre  County  who  has  completed 
a  minimum  of  one-fourth  of  the  degree  requirements 
for  a  baccalaureate  or  master's  degree. 

The  award  is  named  in  memory  of  two  past  lead- 
ers of  the  State  College  AAUW  Branch:  LucreHa  V.T. 
Simmons,  a  past  president  of  the  State  College  AAUW 
Branch,  who,  in  1918,  was  the  liret  woman  on  the  Pemi 
State  faculty  to  become  a  full  professor;  and  Vonna 
McMillen  Jansma,  a  past  co-president  of  the  branch 
and  ardent  supporter  of  educational  opporhmities  for 
adult  women. 

Grant  appUcations  are  available  from  Anne  Nel- 
son, 30  High  Meadow  Lane,  State  College,  PA  16803; 
phone:  237-9059  (H)  or  863«C5  (O).  The  deadline  for 
submission  of  applications  is  Feb.  15. 

Request  for  Proposals 

The  Center  on  Aging  and  Health  in  Rural  America 
(CAHRA)  is  requesting  proposals  for  a  new  round  of 
compehdon  of  pilot  research  projects  to  be  hmded  by  the 
center  The  research  projects  should  focus  on  issues 
related  to  the  health  and  effective  functioning  of  older 
rural  populations  in  the  United  Slates.  Multi-disdpli- 
naiy  collaboration  is  strongly  encouraged. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  University  faculty. 
Deadline  for  submission  of  a  letter  of  intent  is  Jan.  27. 
Final  proposals  are  due  March  31.  Funding  will  be  for 
one  year,  begimiing  Sept.  1. 

For  a  copy  of  guidelines,  call  CAHRA  at  863-2938. 
Quesdons  about  the  competition  should  be  directed 
to  Thyne  S.  Rutrough,  deputy  director,  or  Diane  K. 
McLaughlin,  associate  director. 

Challenge  grants 

The  Ben  Franklin  Partnership's  1995  Challenge  Pro- 
gram provides  matching  funds  of  up  to  $150,000  each 
in  three  areas:  research  and  development,  entrepre- 
neurial assistance,  or  education  and  traiiung.  Compet- 
itive proposals  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  technical  fea- 
sibility; potential  for  near-term  commerciahzation; 
potential  to  create  jobs  in  Pennsylvania;  company 
matching  funds,  and  university /company  partnership. 
Closing  date  for  proposals  is  April  21.  Projects 
selected  for  funding  wUI  start  September  1995.  For 
information  on  Challenge  Program  Workshops  sched- 
uled during  January  and  February,  contact  University 
Park,  State  College,  (814)8634558;  South  Centi-al  Satel- 
lite, Harrisbiu-g,  (717)948-6339;  Northwest  SateUite, 
Erie,  (814)898-6114. 

Science  writers  host  discussion 
series 

A'ndrea  Messer,  science  and  research  mformation  offi- 
cer in  the  Department  of  Public  Information,  will  lead 
a  roundtable  discussion  of  online  resources  for  science 
writers  at  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Science  Writers  lunch  time  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  25  in  201  Rose  Building. 

Ms.  Messer  will  discuss  CompuServe's  Executive 
News  Service,  news  databases.  Journalism  Forum, 
NASW  OnUne,  and  the  Internet  resources. 

The  chapter  meets  for  limch  and  discussion  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  each  month  during  the  academic 
year.  This  year  marks  the  chapter's  fifth  anniversary. 

The  brown  bag  lunch  time  roimdtable  series  is 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  science  conununication. 
For  more  information,  contact  Barbara  Hale  at  865- 
9481. 


undergraduate 


On  Nov.  1M3, 1994, 11  peer  tutors 
from  the  University  Park  Writing 
Center  attended  the  NaHonal  Con- 
ference on  Peer  Tutoring  in  Writing,  held  in 
Birmingham,  AL.  The  conference  attracted 
about  200  undergraduate  peer  tutors 
attending  colleges  and  universities  from  17 
states  across  the  country.  Penn  State  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  conference's  devel- 
opment since  it  began  1 1  years  ago. 

The  peer  tutors  from  Penn  State  present- 
ed four  workshops,  each  attracting  from  20 
to  40  peer  tutors  and  tutoring  professionals. 
The  presentations  dealt  with  a  range  of 
issues,  Jill  Shockey  and  Stephanie  Cutler 
examined  the  rhetoric  of  hJtoring;  Hillary 
Bergen,  Andrea  Boehmer,  Shelley  Gehret, 
and  Kaiy  Latham  conducted  a  workshop  on 
professors'  opinions  about  writing  centers; 
the  third  discussion  presented  by  Chris 
Davis,  Nathan  Seward,  and  Lori  Whetstone 
dealt  with  tutoring  papers  on  controversial 
topics  and  tutors'  rights  and  responsibihties 
to  the  tutorial.  The  last  workshop  focused  on 
a  national  newsletter  provisionally  called  The 
Dangling  Modifier  (by  and  for  peer  tutors  in 
writing),  initiated  by  Tammy  Hudson,  Paul 
L.  Little,  Shelby  McClintock,  Deidra  Mine- 
mier,  and  Mamie  Neyhart.  Although  Penn 
State  has  founded  this  newsletter,  editorial 
duties  may  over  time  travel  to  different  writ- 
ing centers  so  that  many  universities  may 
share  in  sustaining  this  publication. 

Preparations  for  the  conference  began 
last  spring.  The  undergraduate  tutors 
designed  the  individual  sessions  on  their 
own  time,  with  the  help  of  peer  tutors  who 
did-not  attend  the  conference:  Vicki  Bliss, 
Mita  Ghosal,  Jennifer  Ng,  Mariana  Yunis, 
Betsy  Edgar,  Susannah  Beary,  Josh  Conn, 
Cindy  Miller,  and  Charles  Knight.  All 
gained  valuable  research  and  pre-profes- 
sional  experience  from  their  activities.  The 
Penn  State  workshops  presented  in  Alabama 
were  designed  to  be  highly  interactive. 
Small  group  talks  and  role  plays  often  aided 
large  group  discussions.  This  style  of  engag- 
ing the  audience  in  the  presentations  has 
been  a  trademark  of  Penn  State  presentations 
and  has  set  the  standard  for  many  other 
workshops  at  the  conference. 

By  presenHxig  at  the  conference,  the  Uni- 
versity Park  peer  tutors  in  writing  not  only 
earned  further  national  recognition  for  the 
University  but  also  shared  ideas  with  many 
different  peer  tutors  from  other  colleges  and 
universities,  received  ideas  for  improvement 
in  our  Writing  Center,  and  also  brought  back 
ideas  that  will  stimulate  conversations 
among  the  entire  staff  of  the  University 
Learning  Resource  Center.  Through  its 
attendance  at  this  national  conference,  the 
University  Park  Writing  Center  constantly 
upgrades  its  tutoring  standards  to  meet  the 
:  -^g  dgniapjs  Qf  vvriters  at  Penn  State. 

—  Lori  Whetstone 
peer  tutor  in  writing. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Healthy  Happenings 

This  semester's  lineup  of  programs 
offered  by  the  Health  Promotion 
Office  includes: 

■  Culinary  Hearts  Kitchen 

Chase  away  those  post-holiday  high 
cholesterol  blues  with  the  Culinary 
Hearts  Kitchen  Course.  Learn  how  to 
make  interesting  and  tasty  meals  that 
are  low  in  fat,  cholesterol,  and  calo- 
ries. Meets  Thursdays,  Jan.  26  until 
March  2, 4-6  p.m.  in  the  Mateer  Build- 
ing—Research Kitchen.  Cost:  $40. 

■  My  New  Weigh  of  Life 

Some  of  the  best  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions are  ones  that  lead  to  permanent 
change.  This  12-week  program  focus- 
es on  combining  nutrition  education 
and  behavior  modification  to  facilitate 
permanent  weight  management 
through  lifestyle  change.  Class  meets 
Tuesdays,  Jan.  17  through  April  4, 
noon-2  p.m.,  504  Ag  Sciences  Build- 
ing. Cost:  $45. 

■  Weight  Watchers  AT 
WORK 

The  Weight  Watchers  program  is 
available  at  University  Park.  Learn 
how  to  develop  and  maintain  health- 
ful eating  and  exercise  habits  in  an 
informal,  supportive  group  setting. 
Meets  on  Wednesdays,  Jan.  18  until 


March  22,  in  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultur- 
al Center  Auditorium.  Cost:  $100 
(lifetime  members  $90);  a  split  pay- 
ment plan  is  available,  and  VISA  and 
Master  Card  are  accepted.  New  mem- 
bers are  welcome  any  time  during  a 


■  Managing  Menopause 

Join  a  health  educator  in  this  informal 
session  to  learn  about  menopause- 
related  concerns:  psycho-social  and 
medical  implications,  signs  and  symp- 
toms, and  available  therapies.  An 
opportunity  for  questions  will  be  pro- 
vided. Meets  Jan.  16,  from  12:30  until 
2  p.m.  in  305  HUB.  Cost  is  free. 

■  Enlightening  Lunches 

A  brown  bag  wellness  series  meets 
every  other  Thursday  from  noon  until 
1  p.m.  in  the  Living  Center,  110  Hen- 
derson Building.  Cost  is  free. 

■  Exercising  Your  Op- 
tions— Jan.  19 

All  bundled  up  and  no  where  to  go? 
Come  to  this  informal  discussion  and 
get  some  helpful  advice  for  enjoying 
the  various  wintertime  fitness  oppor- 
tunities at  University  Park  and  in  the 
Centre  region.  Both  outdoor  and 
indoor  exercise  and  recreation  options 
will  be  explored. 


■  Systems  and  Procedures 

Systems  and  Procedures  publishes  a 
monthly  summary  of  changes  made  to 
the  University  Policy  Manual,  the 
General  Forms  Usage  Guide,  and  Uni- 
versity procedures,  as  well  as  other 
news  pertinent  to  the  conducting  of 
University  business.  This  information 
is  available  electronically  under  the 
SYS-PRO/NEWS  bulletin  board  in  the 
OAS  Emc2  mail  system,  or  as  a  one 
page  newsletter  by  free  subscription. 

For  those  with  access  to  the  Emc2 
mail  system,  the  SYS-PRO/NEWS 
bulletin  board  can  be  "tracked"  (new 
postings  will  come  up  automatically 
when  logging  onto  Emc2).  To  activate 
tracking,  place  an  "M"  next  to  SYS- 
PRO/NEWS  on  the  listing  of  available 
bulletin  boards. 

The  paper  newsletter,  titled 
UPDATE,  contains  the  same  informa- 
tion and  is  intended  to  reach  those 
persons  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
bulletin  board.  Anyone  wishing  to 
receive  UPDATE  should  contact  Sys- 
tems and  Procedures  via  email 
FORM@OAS.PSU.EDU,  FAX  at  814 
865-3937,  campus  mail  at  123  Univer 
sity  Support  Bldg.  2,  or  by  phone  a 
814-865-9568.  Please  provide  you 
name,  title  and  office  address. 


University  Creamery  gets  a  facelift  this  month 


The  University  Creamery,  long  a  bea- 
con of  sweet  relief  for  Penn  Staters  and 
visitors  to  University  Park,  is  closed  this 
month  for  interior  and  exterior  renova- 
tion, its  first  redecoration  since  1961. 
The  project  will  take  about  28  days, 
according  to  manager  Thomas 
Palchak.  The  store  will  re-open  by  Feb- 
ruary while  the  work  is  being  complet- 
ed. ' 

interior  renovation  centers  on  relo- 
cating the  "dipping  operation."  The  ice 
cream  service  section  will  be  moved  to 
face  the  northern  entrance  of  the  store 
{the  side  nearest  the  intersection  of 
Shortlidge  and  Curtin  roads).  Cus- 
tomers in  search  of  Peachy  Patemo  or 
just  plain  chocolate  will  enter  through 


the  north  double  doors  and  exit 
through  the  door  opening  onto  the 
Creamery's  courtyard.  Another  cash 
register  is  being  added  to  speed  the 
line. 

In  addition,  the  store  will  feature  an 
express  line,  which  will  serve  five  or  six 
of  the  most  popular  flavors.  "In  the 
warmer  weather,  we're  also  going  to 
have  an  outdoor  cart  that  will  carry  five 
or  six  flavors/'  Mr.  Palchak  said. 

Milk,  cheese,  yogurt  and  other 
products  will  be  moved  to  the  front  and 
stored  in  enclosed  refrigerated  coolers 
and  freezers  similar  to  those  used  in 
grocery  stores.  Opposite  the  ice  cream 
counter  will  be  self-serve  stations  for 
sodas,  coffee,  tea  and  slushes  as  well  as 


sandwiches,  bagels  and  doughnuts. 
The  store  also  will  debut  a  soft-serve 
frozen  dessert  for  diabetics  or  those 
looking  for  a  low-fat  ice  cream  product. 

The  most  noticeable  change  will  be 
to  the  Creamery's  decor.  The  predom- 
inant brov^ms  of  the  present  salesroom 
will  be  replaced  by  a  blue  and  white 
decor.  Penn  State  logos  will  be  promi- 
n^tly  displayed  on  the  front  wall  and 
over  both  double  doors.  The  store  will 
retain  its  glass  walls. 

Creamery  hours  will  remain  the 
same  after  the  renovations  are  complet- 
ed, and  the  same  mix  of  merchandise, 
including  mushrooms  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts produced  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  will  be  sold. 


New  CD-ROM 
databases  at  library 

The  University  Libraries  has  pur- 
chased and  installed  three  databases 
on  its  CD-ROM  local  area  network 
(LAN). 

—  The  Arts  &  Humanities  Cita- 
tion Index  is  a  multidisciplinary 
index  to  the  journal  literature  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  It  fully  covers 
over  1,100  major  journals  across  25 
disciplines  and  includes  relevant 
items  from  7,000  other  journals  cov- 
ered in  the  Institute  for  Scientific 
Information  (ISI)  database. 

—  The  Science  Citation  Index  is 
a  multidisciplinary  index  to  the  jour- 
nal literature  of  the  sciences.  It  cover^ 
33fK)  major  journals  across  100  sci- 
entific disciplines. 

—  The  Social  Sciences  Citation 
Index  is  a  multidisciplinary  index  to 
the  journal  literature  of  the  sodal  sci- 
ences. This  database  covers  1,400 
journals  sparming  50  disciplines  and 
includes  relevant  items  from  6,000 
other  journals  covered  in  the  ISI 
database. 

At  least  one  terminal  has  been 
designated  for  the  CD-ROM  LAN  at 
the  Architecture,  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  Engineering,  Mathematics, 
and  Physical  Sciences  Libraries,  and 
several  terminals  have  been  desig- 
nated in  the  Arts  Library,  Life  Sci- 
ences Library,  and  the  Go^'emment 
Documents/ Maps  Section,  and  Gen- 
eral Reference  in  Pattee  Librar}'.  A 
total  of  17  CD-ROM  databases  are 
included  on  the  LAN  with  the  num- 
ber of  concurrent  users  and  termi- 
nals with  available  access  varying. 


Portions  of  Intercom 
available  online 

Front  page  stories  and  other  portions 
of  hitercom  are  available  electronical- 
ly through:  OAS,  Emc2,  CAC 
PSUVM  accounts  or  Penn  State 
Gopher. 

In  addition,  press  releases  written 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation can  also  be  accessed. 
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Twenty-eight  days  and  counting 

Ed  Flango  and  Scott  Bowes.  Iwo  workers  from  the  Office  of  Pfiystcal  Plant, 

score  metal  framing  studs  in  their  renovation  work  at  the  Creamery  at  University  Park.  The 

work,  expected  to  be  done  In  about  28  days,  is  the  first  redecoration  of  the  Creamery  since 
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Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
ranks  among  top  15  in  nation 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Department  of  Theatre  Arts  has  been 
ranked  among  the  top  15  M.F.A.  the- 
atre programs  in  the  nation.  Ranked 
14th  in  this  fall's  edition  of  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  Guide  to  Ameri- 
ca's Best  Graduate  Schools,  the  theatre 
department  is  one  of  three  depart- 
ments in  the  University  to  be  ranked 
in  the  top  15. 

To  conduct  its  survey,  U.S.  News 
sent  questionnaires  to  the  deans,  top 
administrators,  and  senior  faculty  of 
accredited  schools  with  theatre  pro- 
granw.  The  programs  were  ranked  on 
criteria   such   as  academic   quality. 


scholarship,  curriculum,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  faculty  and  graduate  students. 

The  Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
has  distinguished  itself  twice  over  the 
last  five  years  by  being  selected  as  one 
of  six  finalists  from  a  pool  of  850  pro- 
ductions to  take  a  show  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  as  a  finalist  in  the 
American  College  Theatre  Festival. 
Last  spring,  Penn  State  swept  the  fes- 
tival awards.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
festival's  25-year  history,  both  ACTF 
acting  audition  national  finahsts  were 
from  the  same  school.  Another  Penn 
State  actor  was  selected  as  the  "best 

See  "Theatre"  on  page  3 


State  funds  reieased  for  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  library 


Gov.  Robert  P.  Casey  recently  released 
$17.33  million  in  state  capital  budget 
funds  to  help  build  a  new  library  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg.  In  response,  the 
college  is  preparing  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  at  least  $2  million  in  pri- 
vate gifts  for  the  facility. 

The  combined  funds  will  be  used 
to  build  a  115,000-square-foot  library 
that  will  replace  temporary  structures 
that  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  growing  student  enrollment,  new 
technologies  and  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  books,  journals,  microfilms  and 
other  information  resources. 

The  governor's  action  will  allow 
the  state  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices to  advertise  for  bids  for  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  The  project  is  part  of 
the  state  capital  budget,  which  finances 
the  construction  and  improvement  of 
public  facilities  through  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

"We  are  deeply  grateful  that  Gov. 
Casey  has  made  this  commitment  to 
the  future  of  the  Capital  Region,  which 
increasingly  will  depend  on  the  quality 
and  capacity  for  service  of  its  leading 
university,"  President  Thomas  said. 
"This  new  facility  will  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg and  southcentral  Pennsylvarua. 

"We  also  are  grateful  to  Ruth  Lev- 
enthal,  who  retired  on  Dec.  31   as 


provost  and  dean  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg. During  her  10  years  of  leadership, 
she  vigorously  championed  the  need 
for  a  state-of-the-art  academic  research 
library,  and  it's  gratifying  to  see  those 
efforts  bearing  fruit." 

Prominent  Harrisburg  business 
and  civic  leader  Carl  L.  Campbell  has 
agreed  to  chair  the  University's  cam- 
paign to  raise  $2  million  in  private 
funds  for  the  project.  His  first  task  will 

The  $17.33  million  will  be 
used  to  build  a  115,000- 
square-foot  library. 


be  to  recruit  a  committee  of  other  Cap- 
ital Region  volunteers  who  will  guide 
the  campaign  to  a  successful  conclu- 

Mr.  Campbell,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Keystone  Financial 
Inc.,  is  the  former  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Permsylvania 
National  Bank.  He  serves  on  Penn  State 
Harrisburg's  Board  of  Advisers,  and 
has  long  been  active  in  Capital  Region 
civic  affairs. 

See  "Harrisburg"  on  page  3 


New  institute  to  transform 
classrooms  into  interactive 
workshops  for  students 


An  Institute  for  Innovative  Learning 
has  been  established  at  the  University 
as  a  new  part  of  Penn  State's  efforts  to 
improve  undergraduate  education. 

John  A.  Brighton,  executive  vice 
president  and  provost  of  the  Universi- 
ty, has  appointed  an  11-member  Steer- 
ing Team  to  provide  guidance  in 
establishing  the  University-wide  orga- 
ruzation.  TTie  Institute  will  assist  fac- 
ulty and  students  in  developing  effec- 
tive practices  for  active  learning. 

"This  is  not  an  easy  time  to  establish 
a  new  organization,"  Dr.  Brighton  said, 
"but  I  heartily  concur  with  the  opinion 
expressed  from  many  quarters  that  we 
must  find  more  effective  ways  to  foster 
learning  in  college  courses.  I  believe  the 
Steering  Team  will  succeed  in  finding 
ways  for  the  Institute  to  make  a  gen- 
uine, lasting  impact  on  the  cUmate  for 


learning  at  Penn  State — a  charge  that 
will  require  ingenuity,  energy,  and 
experience," 

Members  of  the  Steering  Team, 
chaired  by  John  P.  Lowe,  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  Larry  D.  Spence,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science,  are 
Frederick  R.  Eisele,  professor  of  health 
poUcy  and  administration;  James  S. 
Fairweather,  associate  professor  of 
higher  education;  Victoria  Ferrence, 
undergraduate  student;  David  H. 
Jonassen,  professor  of  education;  Jack 
V.  Matson,  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing; Ronald  R.  Maxwell,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English;  Robert  G.  Mellon, 
associate  professor  of  aerospace  engi- 
neering; John  K.  Ord,  McKinley  Pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  and 

See  "Institute"  on  page  5 
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"Stud}/  abroad  gives  students  something  that  simply  cannot  be  replicated  in  the  classroom." 

University  locations  work  to  expand  horizons  for  students 


Guided  by  the  notion  that  she  might  be  edu- 
cating the  next  president  of  the  United 
States,  Roberta  Salper  made  a  promise  to 
herself:  Give  students  the  world  —  literally  —  by 
internationalizing  the  curriculum  at  Behrend  Col- 
lege. 

As  head  of  the  Division  of  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  at  Penn  State  Erie,  Dr.  Salper  made 
good  on  her  personal  pledge.  Beginning  this 
month,  Behrend  offers  an  international  studies 
minor.  Approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate  in  July 
1994,  the  international  studies  minor  offers  two 

ii  and  requires  students  to  complete  an 


"It  is  a  myth  that  opportunity  can  be 
found  at  home." 

Roberta  Salper 

Head  of  the  Division  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College 


interdisciplinary  research  project. 

"Unless  we  internationalize  the  curriculum 
now.  North  America  will  be  shortchanging  a  gen- 
eration of  college  students,"  Dr.  Salper  said.  "It  is  a 
myth  that  opportunity  can  be  found  at  home, 
when  we  are  depri\'ing  students  of  a  global  matu- 
rity that  I  believe  is  needed  to  succeed." 

The  Erie  location,  which  began  recruiting  stu- 
dents immediately,  but  opted  to  wait  until  1995  to 
begin  offering  the  minor,  joins  University  Park, 
which  began  offering  the  minor  in  Fall  1994. 

Dr.  Salper,  who  is  also  professor  of  Spanish 
and  women's  studies,  knows  that  many  of  her  stu- 
dents have  not  made  it  outside  of  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania,  let  alone  to  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East.  This  lack  of  an  international  perspective  can 
only  hurt  students  trying  to  survive  in  a  world  that 
is  increasingly  interdependent  and  diverse. 

Likening  a  student^s  experiences  on  the  same 
campus  day  in  and  day  out  to  a  person  living  on  a 
steady  diet  of  hotdogs  and  hamburgers.  Dr.  Salper 
said  she's  helping  her  students  expand  the  menu. 

"If  you've  always  lived  on  hamburgers  and 
hotdogs  and  suddenly  someone  gives  you  lobster 
and  steak,  you  will  say,  'why  didn't  1  have  this 
before?  '  There  is  so  much  more  to  the  world 
beyond  the  United  States  that  it  really  isn't  fair  to 
deprive  students  the  opportunity  to  experience  it." 


Dr.  Salper  knows  her  food  analogy  may  seem 
simple  to  some,  but  it  helps  people  understand  the 
reality  of  what  students  experience  when  faced 
with  a  learning  situation  that  ignores  the  global 
perspective  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  dif- 
ferent cultures. 

'To  put  it  plainly,  some  students  have  been  liv- 
ing on  hamburgers  too  long." 

Jeannette  Bragger,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  French  at  University  Park,  said  the 
designation  of  a  minor  in  international  studies  is 
an  important  first  step  in  internationalizing  the 
curriculum  at  Penn  State.  Although  in  the  past 
students  have  been  able  to  take  courses  related  to 
international  issues,  the  new  minor  points  to  a 
coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  students  to  sup- 
plement their  major  area  of  study  with  internation- 
al understanding. 

"I  think  that  for  potential  employers,  the  desig- 
nation of  a  minor  will  immediately  jump  out  as  a 
coherent  set  of  courses,"  Dr.  Bragger,  who  devel- 
oped the  minor  at  University  Park,  said.  "Employ- 
ers are  looking  increasingly  at  students  with  edu- 
cation abroad  experience,  which  is  a  large 
component  of  the  minor.  Not  only  because  of  the 
increasing  potential  to  work  overseas,  but  because 
studies  abroad  tell  you  a  lot  about  individuals  and 
their  abilities  to  adapt  to  new  situations." 

This  ability  to  survive  and  thrive  in  a  foreign 
land  not  only  benefits  potential  employers,  but  also 
makes  students  more  resourceful,  teaching  them 
how  to  act  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  increasing 
their  global  understanding,  and  allowing  them  to 
see  the  world  through  another  culture's  eyes. 

The  two  professors  agree  that  students  who 
have  studied  abroad  also  gain  a  new  outlook  on 
American  cultures. 

"Study  abroad  gives  students  something  that 
simply  cannot  be  replicated  in  the  classroom,"  Dr. 
Bragger  said.  "This  is  a  major  life  experience  that 
inevitably  will  change  a  student.  Study  abroad 
allows  a  student  to  debunk  stereotypes,  and  inter- 
estingly, it  broadens  their  acceptance  of  other  cul- 
tures within  the  United  States.  " 

Trying  not  to  sound  trite.  Dr.  Salper  said 
international  study  promotes  "all  the  good  things 
this  country  can  be.  Things  like  tolerant,  diverse 
and  genuinely  democratic."     The  idea  to  offer  an 
international  studies  minor  is  part  of  a  national 
movement  that  Dr.  Salper  strongly  backs.  As  chair 
of  a  University  subcommittee  charged  with  advis- 
ing the  president  on  ways  to  interna tionaHze  the 
curriculum  at  Penn  State,  she  has  pushed  for  this 
first  step  for  years. 


Roberta  Salper 


"People  in  this  country  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  have  httle  to  learn  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  Dr.  Salper  said  sighing.  "Nothing  could 
really  be  farther  from  the  truth." 

The  new  minor  at  both  Behrend  and  Universi- 
ty Park  consists  of  18  to  30  credits,  with  12  credits 
or  evidence  of  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language 
required.  A  prerequisite  to  the  Behrend  program 
is  International  Studies  100,  a  new  course 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  thinking  globally. 
This  team-taught  course,  which  combines  econom- 
ics, history  and  political  science,  examines  how 
each  disciphne  handles  global  questions  and  their 
strengths  and  limitations  in  their  approaches. 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 


Diversity  Brief 


University  Women's 
Club 

The  University  Women's  Club 
invites  members  and  guests  to  a 
program  by  Jackie  Esposito,  assis- 
tant archivist  with  the  University 
Libraries,  on  "Student  Life  at  Penn 
State,"  at  the  Penn  State  Scanticon 
at  1:30  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  20.  A  tour 
of  The  Scanticon  will  follow  the 
presentation. 


Kente  cloth  exhibit  opens  at  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 


The  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  presents  a  showing  of 
the  artistry  of  traditional  West  African  narrow  strip  weaving, 
"Kente:  Cloth  of  the  Asante  Kings,"  Jan.  14  -  Feb.  20.  This 
cloth,  used  as  both  clothing  and  art  work,  is  woven  by  men 
only  in  the  villages  of  Wonoo  and  Bonwire  in  Asante,  Ghana. 
The  hand-woven  and  hand-sewn  Kente  strips  displayed 
in  the  exhibit  are  four  inches  wide  and  120  inches  long  for  a 
man's  piece,  while  those  for  a  woman  are  four  inches  wide  by 
72  inches  long.  The  average  man's  piece  is  22  to  24  strips, 
while  a  woman's  is  one  piece  of  13  strips  for  a  skirt,  and  one 
of  11  to  12  for  the  top. 


Traditionally,  the  cloth  was  worn  wrapped  around  the 
body  toga-style  and  was  considered  similar  to  wearing  a 
suit.  In  today's  more  contemporary  Afrocentric  look,  the 
Kente  is  sewn  into  skirts,  dresses,  cummerbund  and  tie  sets, 
shawls  and  belts. 

The  wearable  art  on  exhibit  ranges  from  a  wall  hanging 
named  after  the  wife  of  Ghana's  first  president  after  inde- 
pendence, Kwame  Nkrumah,  to  a  wall  hanging  that  is  more 
than  50  years  old,  to  a  piece  named  after  the  Ghanaian  king 
of  Akyem  Abuakwa  circa  1913-1933. 
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News  in  Brief 


Faculty/staff 
Appreciation  Night 

The  Penn  State  Lady  Lion  Gymnas- 
tics Team  will  host  a  "Faculty  and 
Staff  Appreciation  Night"  at  7:30 
p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  20,  when  they  com- 
pete against  Oregon  State  and  Alaba- 
ma in  Recreation  Building  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  All  Penn 
State  faculty/staff  and  a  friend  will 
be  admitted  free  with  a  staff  i.d.  card. 

Financial  aid 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Ser- 
vices is  sponsoring  a  program  titled 
"How  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid," 
from  noon-1  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  24, 
and  from  6-7  p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan. 
25,  in  329  Boucke  Building  at  Univer- 
sity Park.  Those  attending  should 
bring  their  1995-96  FAFSA  forms. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  or 
needing  more  information,  should 
contact  the  center  at  863-3887  or  stop 
by  323  Boucke. 

Support  group 

A  service  and  support  group  for 
Catholic  faculty  and  staff  is  forming 
on  the  University  Park  Campus.  An 
organizational  meeting  will  be  held 
at  noon  Thursday,  Jan.  26,  in  room 
105  White  Building  for  all  interested 
faculty  and  staff.  Please  bring  a  bag 
limch  and  any  thoughts  on  the  struc- 
ture and  focus  of  the  group.  Ques- 
tions can  be  directed  to  Mike  Morse, 
863-0353,  or  e-mail  Martin  Klanchar, 


PSEOP  meeting 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Profes- 
sionals invites  you  to  attend  a  special 
topic  meeting,  "Intro  to  Penn  State's 
EAP  as  a  Confidential  and  Beneficial 
Resource,"  at  12:10  p.m.  Friday,  Jan. 
20,  in  room  101  Kern  Graduate  Build- 
ing at  University  Park.  The  speaker 
wUl  be  Nancy  Sassano,  coordinator 
of  Faculty  Staff  Health  Promotional 
Programs,  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 

Penn  State  Educational  Office 
Professionals  is  a  professional  orga- 
nization whose  membership  consists 
of  faculty,  staff,  staff  non-exempt 
and  technical  services.  PSEOP  is 
dedicated  to  promoting  professional 
development  among  Penn  State's 
office  employees.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  membership  coordi- 
nators Sandy  McClain  (SSM4,  865- 
5403),  Lisa  Bechdel 
(bechdel@pop.psu.edu),  or  Jenny 
King  aXK3,  865-7681). 

Presentation  proposals 
sought 

University  faculty  are  encouraged  to 
submit  a  presentation  proposal  for 
the  third  annual  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing with  Technology  Symposium, 
April  8,  at  University  Park.  The  sym- 
posium, sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing,  is  a  forum  for 
sharing  ideas  and  techniques  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning 
through  the  use  of  technology. 


Interested  faculty  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit their  proposals  by  Feb.  21,  on 
topics  such  as;  computer  applica- 
tions or  simulations  in  teaching; 
Internet  information  use  in  teaching; 
electronic  mail  use  relating  to  a 
course;  computer-aided  design  in 
teaching;  any  use  of  information 
technologies  to  enhance  teaching  and 
learning.  All  presenters  should  plan 
to  demonstrate  and  discuss  their 
instructional  methods.  Each  session 
will  be  30  minutes  in  length. 

To  request  a  presentation  pro- 
posal, include  your  name,  address 
and  phone  in  a  message  to 
skcl07@psuvm.psu.edu  or  call 
Susan  Clark  at  (814)  863-7768.  Pre- 
sentations proposals  also  are  avail- 
able on  the  World  Wide  Web  via  the 
URL  http://ets.cac.psu.edu/tlt_ 
prop/. 

Help  for  parents 

Parenting  Plus  and  Penn  State  Child 
Care  Program  Services  announces 
two  opportunities  for  parents  this 
spring  semester:  a  Parenting  Skills 
Training  Program  and  a  Parent  Sup- 
port/Discussion Group. 

The  12-week  Parenting  Skills 
Series,  based  on  the  methods  of 
renowned  Penn  State  researcher  and 
teacher  Louise  Guemey,  will  be  held 
on  Tuesdays  beginning  Jan.  31  from 
12-1  p.m.  The  goal  of  the  program  is 
to  enhance  the  relationships  between 
parents  and  children,  with  parents 
learning  skills  to  improve  communi- 
cation, understanding  and  discipline. 
The  class  is  open  to  all  parents. 

The  Parent  Support/Discussion 
Group  will  meet  on  Thursdays  from 
12-1  p.m.,  beginning  Feb.  2.  Discus- 
sions will  be  aimed  at  enhancing  the 
parent-child  relationship  and  will 
focus  on  topics  of  interest  to  parents. 
This  class  is  specifically  designed  for 
parents  of  children  age  2-10  years. 

Both  groups  will  meet  in  the  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center.  These  pro- 
grams are  free.  For  more  information 
and  to  register,  call  Janine  Wettstone 
at  Child  Care  Program  Services,  865- 
9346.  Please  register  early.  Spaces 
are  limited. 

Brown  bag  lunches  on  ad- 
vising 

Beginning  this  month,  the  University 
will  have  a  new  forum  for  discussing 
academic  advising  issues.  Through- 
out Spring  Semester,  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  will  host  a 
series  of  brown  bag  lunches  on  advis- 
ing. All  University  faculty  and  staff 
interested  in  discussing  this  topic  are 
welcome  to  attend.  The  schedule  is 
Tuesday,  Jan.  24;  Wednesday,  Feb. 
15;  Thursday,  March  16,  and  Tues- 
day, April  18.  All  lunches  will  be 
held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  305  HUB 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  goal  of  January's  lunch  will 
be  to  develop  a  list  of  topics  of 
mutual  interest.   Each  subsequent 
lunch  will  address  one  or  more  of 
these  issues.  For  more  information. 


please  contact  Laura  Brown,  205 

Grange  Building  (814)  865-7576, 
LSBlOpsuadmin  (Bitnet)  or 
LSBl@oas.psu.edu. 

Learn  to  swim 

The  Department  of  Exercise  and 
Sport  Science  is  offering  a  "Learn  to 
Swim"  program  for  faculty  and  staff 
during  the  Spring  semester  1995.  The 
lessons,  designed  to  teach  non-swim- 
mers the  fundamentals  of  swimming, 
or  to  improve  the  skills  of  weak 
swimmers,  will  be  held  in  the  White 
Bldg.  pool  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days from  12:10-12:50  p.m.  The  class 
will  run  from  Jan.  31  through  March 
2.  Those  interested  should  call  865- 
2418  to  register.  There  is  no  cost  for 
the  lessons;  however,  a  pool  pass 
must  be  purchased.  Enrollment  will 
be  hmited  to  15  people. 

Human  subjects  seminar 

The  Office  for  Regulatory  Compli- 
ance will  be  providing  a  seminar  on 
the  "Protection  of  Human  Subjects  in 
Research"  during  the  spring  semes- 
ter. It  is  designed  to  explain  the 
human  subjects  review  system  and 
will  provide  instruction  on  how  to 
prepare  a  submission  for  review  by 
the  Institutional  Review  Board. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  who 
are  new  to  human  subjects  research 
are  urged  to  attend.  The  seminar  is 
scheduled  for  2  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  31, 
in  Room  101,  Kern  Graduate  Build- 
ing, University  Park. 

Upon  request,  the  seminar  will  be 
presented  for  any  course  or  interest- 
ed group.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
instructors  who  plan  to  refer  a  large 
number  of  students  to  the  scheduled 
seminar  would  contact  the  Office  for 
Regulatory  Compliance,  at  865-1775, 
to  ensure  adequate  seating. 

Animal  care  seminars 

The  Office  for  Regulatory  Comph- 
ance  will  be  providing  basic  and  spe- 
cial topic  seminars  once  a  semester. 
The  basic  seminar  is  a  90-minute  ori- 
entation program  about  animal  care 
and  use.  The  special  seminar  will 
address  more  specific  topics,  such  as 
zoonotic  diseases  and  anesthesia. 
Both  are  designed  for  all  University 
personnel  involved  in  animal 
research.  For  more  information,  call 
Candice  Yekel  at  865-1775. 

Science  writers 

A'ndrea  Messer,  science  and 
research  information  officer  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Information, 
will  lead  a  roundtable  discussion  of 
online  resources  for  science  writers  at 
the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Science  Writers 
lunchtime  meeting  Wednesday,  Jan. 
25,  in  201  Rose  Building. 

The  brown  bag  lunchtime  round- 
table  series  is  open  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  science  communication.  For 
more  information,  contact  Barbara 
Hale  at  865-9481. 


Tlieatre 
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partner"  in  the  final  competiHon.  All 
ACTF  design  competition  winners  in 
the  region  were  from  Penn  State  and  a 
Penn  State  student  won  the  national 
costume  design  competition. 

Faculty  and  staff  from  the  depart- 
ment last  spring  received  an  Eisenhow- 
er Award,  a  professional  achievement 
award,  the  University-wide  award  for 
staff  and  a  Provosf  s  Award  for  collab- 
orative teaching.  Over  the  past  three 
years,^aduate  students  in  the  program 
have  been  among  the  top  award  win- 
ners at  the  graduate  student  research 
exhibition. 

Faculty  for  the  department  hold 
offices  in  national  and  regional  profes- 
sional organizations,  serve  as  national 
and  international  consultants  in  the 
professional  theatre  and  entertainment 
industry,  present  papers,  and  publish 
numerous  articles  and  books. 

Undergraduate  students  from  the 
department  have  gone  on  to  pursue 
graduate  training  in  programs  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, California  at  Irvine,  Carnegie 
Mellon,  California  at  San  Diego,  and 
Florida  Stale  University. 


Harrisburg 
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'Carl  is  a  dynamic  and  effective 
ity  leader  who  cares  deeply 
about  southcentral  Pennsylvania  and 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,"  Theodore  E. 
Kiffer,  interim  provost  and  dean  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  said.  "He  has 
demonstrated  the  caliber  of  leadership 
that  will  be  required  to  make  the  forth- 
coming campaign  a  success," 

The  proposed  "Library  of  the 
Future"  will  add  critically  needed  space 
to  house  the  1.2  million  holdings,  the 
University  Libraries'  second-largest  col- 
lection after  Pattee  Library's  at  3ie  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  The  Harrisburg 
collection  includes  230,000  books  and 
bound  journals,  1  million  microfilms 
and  more  than  4,000  pampWets  and 
maps. 

The  service  area  of  the  new  library 
will  encompass  nearly  1 .5  million 
potential  users,  including  about  7,200 
graduates  of  the  college  who  live  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
area  businesses  and  state  government 
Existing  library  space  has  not  increased 
since  1978.  During  that  same  period, 
Penn  State  Harrisburg's  total  enroll- 
ment has  grown  nearly  60  percent,  to 
3,628  students. 

The  new  facility  "will  position  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  as  an  even  greater 
resource  for  regional  economic  devel- 
opment," according  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

"Penn  State's  reputation  on  the 
football  field  is  well  known  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania,"  he  said,  "but  few 
of  us  consider  how  much  the  resources 
of  a  first-rate  academic  research  library 
will  contribute  to  our  economy  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  region.  The  library 
clearly  needs  more  space  to  respond  to 
user  demands  and  house  its  growing 
collections.  I'm  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  effort  to  provide  these  for  the 
people  and  industries  of  the  region." 
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Reporter  to  look  at  "American  Agenda" 
on  Jan.  24  at  The  Behrend  College 


Mark  Stephen  Wrighton 


it^ECTURES 

MIT  provost  to  give  January 
Priestley  Lectures  In  Chemistry 

Mark  Stephen  Wrighton,  provost  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  anci  Ciba-Geigy  Professor  of 
chemistry,  will  present  the  1995  Joseph  Priestley  Lec- 
tures in  Chemistry  from  Jan.  23-26  at  University  Park 
Campus  The  four-lecture  series,  titled  "Design,  Syn- 
thesis, and  Characterization  of  Modified  Surfaces,"  is 
sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  by  a 
grant  from  Exxon  Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tories. The  public  is  invited. 

The  lectures  include:  "Photochemical  Patterning  of 
Surfaces,"  8  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  23, 117  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory; "Coordination  Chemistry  of  Surfaces,"  4  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory;  "Electrocat- 
alytic  Oxidation  of  Alcohols,"  4  p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan. 
25,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory;  and  "New  Surface-Con- 
fined Conducting  Polymers,"  12:15  p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  26,  S5  Osmond  Uboratory. 

Dr.  Wrighton's  main  research  interests  be  in  the  areas  of  ti-ansition  metal  catal- 
ysis, photochemistiy,  surface  chemistry,  molecular  electixinics,  and  photoprocesses 
at  electrodes.  A  main  objective  of  his  research  is  to  develop  new  molecular 
approaches  for  the  conversion  of  solar  energy  into  elecbicity  and  energy-rich  fuels. 
He  has  made  pioneering  advances  in  organometallic  photochemistiy  and  catalysis, 
in  semiconductor  photoelectiwhemislry,  and  in  rational  chemical  modiiicaBon  of 
surfaces. 

Dr.  Wrighton  received  his  doctoral  degree  in  1972  from  the  California  Instihite 
of  Technology.  He  joined  the  faculty  at  Massachusetts  Instihite  of  Technology  in 
1972  and  became  professor  of  chemisti^  in  1977.  From  1981  until  1989,  he  held  the 
Frederick  G.  Keyes  Chair  in  Chemishy,  and  in  1989  he  was  appointed  the  first  hold- 
er of  the  aba-Geigy  Chair  in  Chemistry.  Dr.  Wrighton  served  as  head  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  ftt>m  1 987  until  1 990  and  became  provost  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1990. 

hi  recognition  of  his  research  accomplishments.  Dr.  Wrighton  received  an  hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Science  Degree  from  the  University  of  West  Honda  in  1983  and  the 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  from  the  Califorrua  Iitetitute  of  Technology  in  1992. 
In  addition.  Dr.  Wrighton  received  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Research  Fellowship  from 
1974  to  1976  and  a  Dreyfus  Teacher-Scholar  Grant  from  1975  to  1980. 

He  has  won  numerous  awards,  including  the  Pure  Chemistiy  Award  in  1981 
from  the  Amencan  Chemical  Society,  the  Gregory  and  Freda  Halpem  Award  in 
Photochemistiy  from  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1983,  and  the  Award 
in  Inorganic  Chemistry  from  the  American  Chemical  Sodety  in  1988.  He  was 
awarded  a  MacArthur  Prize  Fellowship  in  1983. 

Dr.  Wrighton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  1988  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1986.  In  addition  he  has  served  on  numerotis  national  advisory  committees  and 
over  the  years  has  been  a  member  of  various  research  groups  and  panels. 

The  Priestley  Lectures  are  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Priestiey,  the  eighteenth 
century  chemist  who  discovered  oxygen,  and  were  established  by  the  late  Professor 
Wheeler  P.  Davey  in  1926. 


Investigative  reporter  Dale  Van  Atta,  a 
seven-time  Pulitzer  Prize  nominee,  will 
examine  'The  American  Agenda,"  as  it 
relates  to  the  news  media,  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  Tlie  Behrend  College,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  24. 

Mr.  Van  Atta's  lectru-e,  "Scandals, 
Scoundrels,  and  Saints:  The  News 
Behind  the  Headlines,"  is  part  of  the 
college's  annual  Speaker  Series.  The 
talk  is  open  to  the  public.  Tlie  award- 
winning  Speaker  Series  is  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Shjdent  .^fairs  and  sup- 
ported by  the  John  Nesbit  Rees  and 
Sarah  Henne  Rees  Foundation. 

Mr.  Van  Atta  has  been  America's 
eyes  and  ears  in  Washingtoii,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  beyond. 


He  was  the  first  to  report  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini's  ultimately,  fatal  heart 
attack,  and  the  first  to  uncover  the  top 
two  stories  of  the  1980s — the  savings 
and  loan  debacle  and  the  Infra-Confra 
arms-for-hostages  scandal. 

yVfter  earning  his  first  of  sb(  Pulitzer 
Prize  nominations  as  an  investigative 
reporter  at  Salt  Lake  City's  Deseret 
Neios,  Mr.  Van  Atta  Ijecame  the  nation's 
youngest  syndicated  columnist  when 
he  joined  Jack  Anderson's  "Washing- 
ton Merry  Go  Round."  He  is  presently 
an  investigative  contributor  to  Readers 
Digest,  The  New  York  Times,  Nation, 
Time,  The  Washingtonian,  The  Economist, 
Vie  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  and  the 
German  magazine  Stem. 


Consumers  take  heart 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  to 
visit  University  Park  tonight  at  8 

National  consumer  activist  Ralph  Nader  will  give  a  free 
lecture  at  8  tonight  in  Schwab  Auditorium.  No  tickets  are 
required  and  the  doors  will  open  at  7:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Nader's  lecture,  sponsored  by  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Association,  is  scheduled  to  be  "Consumers: 
Powerful  or  Powerless?  Make  Your  Choice." 

Since  the  mid  1960s  with  the  publication  of  Unsafe  At 
Any  Speed  —  a  scathing  account  of  the  auto  industry  — 
Mr.  Nader  has  taken  on  major  corporations  and  the  fed- 
eral govermnent  to  ensure  consumer  health  and  safety. 
The  1966  motor  vehicle  safety  laws  are  largely  attiibuted 
to  his  work.  d  i   k  m  r< 

Since  then  he  has  broadened  his  investigations  into    Ralpn  Naoer 
such  issues  as  environmental,  labor  and  tax  practices,  and 

his  activities  have  spavmed  citizen  groups  and  pubbc  interest  research  groups  across 
the  country.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1974  is  identified  as  one  of  his 
proudest  achievements. 

Among  his  books  on  consumer  education  are  such  bestsellers  as  The  Frugal 
Shopper,  Winning  tlie  Insurance  Came,  and  Getting  the  Best  From  Your  Doctor.  His 
teams  of  "Nader  Raiders"  are  exploring  mtrlti-media  approaches  to  bring  this 
information  to  the  finger-tips  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Spring  schedule  for  Colloquy  lectures 


■  Monday,  Jan.  23:  Valerie  Harper;  8 
p.m.  Schwab  Auditorium,  University 
Park. 

■  Tuesday,  Feb.  21:  Robert  Kennedy 
Jr.;  8  p.m.,  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

■  Wednesday,  April  5:  Anita  Hill;  8 


p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 
■  Monday,  April  10:  Norman  Leai;  8 
p.m.,  Schwab  Auditorium,  Universi- 
ty Park. 

All  lectures  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic; no  tickets  necessary. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  ol  service  at  the  University  are,  from  leit,  Janet  A.  Colaluca.  staff  assistanl;  Han^ey  R.  Kelly  Jr..  assistant  professor  of  speech  communication  and  J  Paul  McRoberls  asso 
ciale  professor  ol  English  and  acting  director  ol  academic  affairs,  all  at  the  Penn  State  Beaver  Campus;  Charles  Carter  III,  staff  assistant  Goif  Course  Pro  Shop  Office  of  Auxiliary/Recreation 
Sen/ices;  Earl  Panenheimer,  prolessor  ol  agricultural  economics,  and  Gerald  Smeal,  livestock  processor  in  the  Meats  Laboratory  both  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
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Input  of  top  business  executives  prompts  changes  in 
Smeal  College  offerings  to  bring  together  disciplines 


Under  a  new,  overhauled  program.  Universi- 
ty undergraduates  are  learning  about  busi- 
ness in  a  way  that  brings  down  the  old  bar- 
riers between  the  disciplines  of  finance,  logistics, 
operations,  marketing  and  management. 

Over  the  past  35  years,  said  Peter  D.  Bennett, 
associate  dean  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration,  undergraduate  business  students 
have  been  taught  in  separate  "silos"  —  his  figura- 
tive term  for  the  different  disciplines  in  business. 

"We've  gotten  very  good  at  teaching  marketing, 
operations,  management,  finance,  and  all  the  other 
disciplines.  But  up  until  now  we  haven't  worried 
about  whaf  s  going  on  in  the  other  guy's  silo.  What 
we're  trying  to  do  with  this  new  curriculum  is  tear 
down  the  silos." 

Using  the  input  of  top  executives  at  some  of  the 
800  largest  corporations  in  the  country,  including 
IBM  and  Kodak,  as  well  as  medium-sized  compa- 
nies. The  Smeal  College  created  an  integrated  core 
of  courses  that  brings  the  disciplines  together.  It 
also: 

—  emphasizes  ways  to  manage  quality  and 
technology; 

—  prepares  students  to  work  well  in  a  more  eth- 
nically diverse  environment  and  to  make  decisions 
ethically; 

—  internationalizes  the  curriculum,  requiring 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  other  cultures 
and  expanding  opportunities  for  study  abroad;  and 
^  —  provides  ample  opportunities  to  round  out  a 
business  education  with  courses  in  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  humanities. 

Before  the  new  curriculum  was  developed,  stu- 
dents could  still  study  all  these  disciplines,  but  not 
in  an  integrated  way.  The  integrated  core  concept 
"allows  students  to  absorb  information  in  intercon- 
nected ways  that  they  can  apply  to  real  problems," 
Dr.  Bennett  said. 

J.D.  Hammond,  dean  of  The  Smeal  College,  said 
the  program's  core  courses  "will  give  students  an 
insider's  view  of  the  way  a  business  really  operates 
—  how  finance,  management,  logistics  and  market- 
ing all  work  together  to  deliver  quality  goods  and 
services  that  meet  customer  needs.  We  believe  this 
approach  will  set  a  new  standard  in  business  edu- 
cation." 

Ronald  S.  Koot,  associate  dean  for  undergrad- 
uate programs,  emphasized  the  comprehensive 
international  orientation  of  the  new  curriculum.  "In 


addition  to  the  study  of  foreign  language  and  cul- 
ture, international  business  topics  will  be  integrat- 
ed into  every  undergraduate  course  wherever  pos- 
sible," he  said.  "Thus,  both  components  of  the 
curriculum  —  general  education  and  business  — 
will  focus  on  global  perspectives." 

The  new  curriculum,  which  started  in  the  fall, 
also  will  incorporate  diversity  management,  infor- 
mation systems,  total  quality  management,  strate- 
gy, and  social  and  environmental  issues,  among 
others. 

The  reshaping  of  the  curriculum  is  supported  by 
the  corporate  executives  contacted  by  the  college. 
In  general,  they  say,  their  current  strategy  is  to  hire 
more  new  bachelor's  degree  recipients,  rather  than 
new  MBAs,  and  will  lean  toward  hiring  new  bach- 
elor's degree  graduates  and  giving  the  best  of  them 
executive  training  at  a  later  time. 

The  new  undergraduate  curriculum  was 
inspired  by  changes  instituted  during  the  1993-94 
school  year  in  The  Smeal  College's  MBA  program. 
Also  built  around  an  integrated  core,  the  new  grad- 
uate curriculum  allows  MBAs  to  specialize  in  a  field 
of  their  choice  during  their  second  year  of  study. 
Now  in  its  second  full  year,  it  was  the  product  of  an 
intensive  two  years  of  development  involving  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  alumni  leaders. 

The  Smeal  College  is  highly  regarded.  Recently 
it  became  the  first  major  U.S.  business  school  to  be 
reaccredited  under  the  new  standards  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  management  education  accrediting 
organization,  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  (AACSB). 

For  many  years,  AACSB  had  rigorously  pre- 
scribed how  business  schools  worked,  but  in  May 
1992,  it  virtually  threw  out  all  its  old  guidelines  and 
gave  business  schools  great  leeway  in  determining 
how  to  teach  business. 

The  Smeal  College's  previous  undergraduate 
programs  already  had  established  a  strong  bench- 
mark of  quality,  being  rated  22nd  overall  in  the 
most  recent  "Gourman  Report"  and  even  higher  in 
specific  fields. 

Also,  The  Smeal  College  this  year  was  ranked 
No.  8  of  the  more  than  750  schools  whose  graduates 
go  on  to  become  partners  in  the  world's  "Big  Six" 
accounting  firms,  according  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  Bowman's  Accounting  Report,  an  Atlanta- 
based  trade  publication. 

—  Alan  Janesch 


How  it  all  fits 

The  Smeal  College's  reworked  undergradu- 
ate degree  program  brings  together  the  disci- 
plines of  finance,  operations,  logistics,  mar- 
keting, and  management.  It  works  like  this; 

In  their  freshman  year,  business  students 
sign  up  for  English  composition,  calculus,  a 
foreign  language,  and  other  courses  that  meet 
general  education  requirements.  Taking  a  for- 
eign language  course  begins  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  curriculum's  new 
"international  module." 

"Students  who  take  Spanish,  for  instance, 
also  may  study  the  history  of  Latin  America 
and  Spanish-language  literature,"  Peter  D. 
Bennett,  associate  dean  of  The  Smeal  College, 
said.  "In  that  way,  students  can  internation- 
alize themselves  not  only  by  learning  another 
language,  but  also  by  learning  something 
about  the  culture  of  those  who  speak  that 
language." 

In  the  sophomore  year,  courses  include 
accounting;  business  statistics;  social,  legal, 
and  ethical  environment  of  business;  man- 
agement information  systems;  computer  sci- 
ence, and  economics.  The  students'  business 
education  begins  with  a  four-aedit  course 
that  explores  the  technological,  ethical,  legal, 
social,  and  physical  factors  affecting  corpo- 
rate operations. 

In  the  junior  year,  business  students  will 
take  the  12-credit  "integrated  core"  of  four 
business  courses  in  finance  and  financial  ser- 
vices; operations,  quality,  and  supply  logis- 
tics; marketing  and  distribution,  and  manag- 
ing organizations.  Each  course  will  use  case 
studies  to  explore  the  issues  business  people 
face  every  day. 

In  the  senior  year,  having  studied  all  the 
management  essentials,  students  may  special- 
ize in  any  of  the  college's  22  majors,  and  take 
supporting  courses  and  international  area 
courses.  They  also  may  serve  as  mentors  to 
yoimger  students  in  the  program. 

-AJ 


Institute 
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professor  of  statistics;  Judy  L.  Ozment, 
associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus;  Karen 
Paulson,  graduate  student,  and  Vidya 
Sundararaman,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. 

Noting  that  active  learning  in  col- 
laboration with  peers  is  a  key  to  prepar- 
ing students  for  a  life  of  learning  in  the 
communities  and  work  places  of  the 
21st  Century,  Dr.  Brighton  said  that  the 
institute's  initial  activities  will  promote 
the  transformation  of  classrooms  from 
conduits  of  information  to  interactive 
workshops,  studios,  and  laboratories. 

"It  will  support  faculty  efforts  to 
add  active  learning  components  to  their 
courses  and  teach  students  the  social 
and    cognitive    skills    necessary    to 


become  life-long  learners.  The  goal  is 
to  find,  support,  and  evaluate  at  least 
100  projects  that  introduce  active  learn- 
ing into  the  classrooms  in  the  first  two 
years." 

Under  the  Institute's  structure,  the 
Steering  Team,  supported  by  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  and  a  staff  assistant, 
will  conduct  the  program.  Learning 
needs  assessment  and  evaluation  will 
be  provided  by  an  Alumni  and  Profes- 
sional Advisory  Board  of  15  members 
appointed  by  the  provost.  Faculty  asso- 
ciates, chosen  for  two-year  terms  based 
on  their  projects  for  adding  collabora- 
tive and  active  learning  elements  to 
their  courses,  and  student  interns,  cho- 
sen for  one-year  renewable  terms  based 
on  their  ability  to  contribute  to  faculty 


projects,  will  facilitate  the  classroom 
iruiovations.  The  Institute  will  operate 
under  John  J.  Cahir,  vice  provost  and 
dean  of  undergraduate  education. 

Major  activities  during  the  first  year 
wi]l  be  faculty  and  student  recruitment 
and  training  and  the  initiation  of  class- 
room innovation  projects.  According  to 
Dr.  Spence,  first-semester  activities  will 
focus  on  three  areas: 

1. Enabling  faculty  associates  to 
increase  the  active  participation  of  stu- 
dents in  their  learning  through  financial 
support  and  the  assignment  of  student 
interns.  Encouraging  such  participation 
in  large  classes  will  be  a  priority. 

2. Facilitating  discussions  among 
faculty  and  students  that  promote 
exchanges  of  experience,  ideas,  meth- 
ods, technologies  and  proposals.  "A 
first  task,"  Dr.  Spence  said,  "will  be  to 
identify  the  many  faculty  members 
who  now  work  alone  applying  collabo- 


rative and  active  learning  projects  in 
their  courses,  and  bring  them  into  a 
community  of  innovators.  A  second 
task  will  be  to  help  faculty  locate  and 
try  new  instructional  technologies," 

3.Planning  classroom  projects  for 
future  years  also  will  be  a  priority  dur- 
ing the  first  semester.  "During  the 
Spring  1995  Semester,  Dr.  Spence  said, 
'limited  pilot  projects  will  help  us  learn 
how  to  support  faculty  irmovations 
while  future  projects  will  be  more  ambi- 
tious and  involve  special  classrooms, 
new  software,  highly  trained  student 
interns,  expert  consultations  and 
long-term  faculty  commitments  that 
require  planning." 

The  organizational  timetable  calls 
for  selection  of  an  Advisory  Board  and 
staff  hiring  during  Spring  Semester 
1995. 
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Partings 


Assistant  professor  retires  after  lengthy  career 


Paul  Barton 


for  MicTOComputere  software 


Paul  Barton,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemical  engineering,  has 
retired  after  36  years  of  service. 
An  expert  in  separation 
processes,  t5r.  Barton  wrote 
nujT\erous  refereed  journal  arti- 
cles, for  such  publications  as 
Envirotimmtttl  Science  and  Tech- 
mlogii,  loiimal  of  Supercritical 
Fluid's  and  British  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. He  also  compiled  a 
manual.  Treatment  ofliquidlSolid 
Hazardous  Wastes,  for  PEN- 
NTAP  and  was  instrumental  in 
developing  the  Distillation, 
Multicomponent  State-to-Stage 


During  his  career  at  Penn  State,  he  also  worked  in  indus- 
try. He  served  for  one  year  as  a  Visiting  Scientist  at  Argon 
National  Laboratory,  performing  research  in  the  nuclear 
breeder  reactor  program.  Recently,  he  worked  for  a  year  at 
Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  designing  pilot  plants  for 
chemical  research.  During  summers,  he  served  as  an  assis- 
tant engineer  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  where 
his  duties  centered  on  plant  engineering  and  as  a  project 
engineer  for  Union  Carbide,  specializing  in  engineering 
research. 

After  receiving  his  undergraduate  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  from  Penn  State,  Dr.  Barton  was  appointed  a 
full-time  research  assistant.  He  was  named  assistant  pro- 
fessor after  completing  the  master's  and  Ph.D.  programs  in 
chemical  engineering  at  Perm  State. 


Graphics  supervisor  leaves  after  33  years 


James  McCIure,  graphic  services  supervisor  in  agricultur- 
al information  services  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, has  retired  after  33  years  service. 

Mr.  McClure  joined  the  University  in  1961  as  a  publi- 
cations art  assistant,  in  what  was  then  Agricultural  Com- 
munications. During  his  career,  he  designed  educational, 
recruitment  and  public  relations  materials.  He  has  won 
numerous  awards  for  his  designs,  including  several  from 
Agricultural  Communications  in  Education  (ACE).  He 
designed  Penn  State  AgncuUure,  the  college's  magazine, 
which  has  won  a  number  of  awards  from  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education.  During  his 
career,  he  was  a  member  of  ACE  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Graphic  Art. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  Mr.  McClure  worked  as  a 
publications  staff  artist  at  Michigan  State  University.  He 
also  was  a  designer  for  General  Motors,  an  advertising  art 
director  for  Campbell  Ewald  Agency  and  an  illustration 
and  layout  designer  vrith  the  Detroit  Art  Studio. 

Mr.  McClure  has  been  active  in  community  affairs  since 
the  eariy  1970s,  serving  on  the  State  College  Borough  Coun- 
cil from  1970  to  1980.  He  was  instrumental  in  creating  the 


Centre  Area  Transit  Authority 
(CATA)  bus  system,  and  he  co- 
designed  the  orange  and  white 
.design  for  the  buses.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Governments  Transportation 
Committee.  As  a  member  of 
the  Public  Services  Committee, 
Mr.  McClure  was  instrumental 
in  installing  streetlights  and 
replanting  trees  on  many  of 
State  College's  streets.  He  also 
was  active  in  environmental 
groups,  including  Trout  Unlim- 
ited.   

Mr.  McClure  lives  in  State    jg^g^  McClure 
College  and  has  two  daughters, 
Mary     Catherine     Kennedy, 

who  graduated  from  Penn  State,  and  Laurel  Ann  McClure, 
who  graduated  from  Swarthmore  and  Stanford  Medical 
School. 


Altoona's  director  of  Student  Affairs  parts 


H.  George  Russell,  director  of 
Student  Affairs  at  the  Penn 
State  Altoona  Cannpus  since 
1968,  has  retired. 

Mr.  Russell  worked  for  the 
campus  for  26  years,  after  start- 
ing at  University  Park  in  1963 
as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  men. 
He  holds  a  B.S.  in  psychology 
from  Bucknell  University,  and 
an  M.S.  in  counselor  education 
from  Penn  State. 

While  at  the  Altoona  Cam- 
pus, Mr.  Russell  served  on  a 
number  of  University  commit- 
tees in  the  Commonwealth 
Educational  System;  as  chair- 


person of  the  CES  Leadership  Conference  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  as  adviser  to  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  the  Fresh- 
man Scholastic  Honor  Society.  He  was  recognized  on  three 
separate  occasions  by  the  Altoona  Campus  SGA  for  his  out- 
standing service. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  was  bom  in  Pottsville  and  raised  in  the 
Wilkes  Barre  region,  has  lived  in  Altoona  since  1968  with 
his  wife,  Pat.  They  have  two  children.  He  is  active  in  the 
Altoona  community  as  a  member  of  Rotary,  the  Masons, 
and  is  an  elder  in  the  Ward  Avenue  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  served  as  chairperson  for  a  number  of  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  committees,  and  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  a  number  of  community  organizations. 

Mr.  Russell  plans  to  remain  active  in  Masonry,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  looking  forward  to  traveling  during  their 
retirement. 


H.  George  Russell 


Number  of  employees  retire  from  University  service 


Norma  Bayer,  supervisor  of  material  services,  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education,  from  July  1, 1968,  to  Jan.  1. 


Alegria   B.   Bendelac,   professor  of   French,   Penn  State 
Schuylkill  Campus,  from  Sept.  1, 1976,  until  Jan.  1. 


Mary  C  Saylor,  associate  professor  of  exter;sion  education. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  1, 1976,  to  Dec.  31. 


Patricia  U.  Yoder,  staff  assistant  VI,  Health  and  Human 
Development,  from  Nov.  15, 1979,  until  Jan.  1. 


Vivien  R.  Griffith,  staff  assistant  IV,  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education,  from  Jan.  3, 1977,  to  Jan.  1 . 


Mary  E.  Klinger,  table  attendant,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  from  Aug. 
12, 1979,  to  Dec.  31,1994. 


Patricia  F.  Mayes,  staff  assistant  VI,  Office  of  Physical  Plant, 
from  July  3, 1978,  to  Dec.  31, 1994. 


Library  assistant 
ends  service 

Marjory  Blubaugh,  library  assis- 
tant at  the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Campus,  has  retired  after  20  years 
service. 

Ms.  Blubaugh,  originally  was 
hired  as  a  part-time  clerk  in  the 
campus  library,  filling  in  during  a 
maternity  leave.  Six  months  later 
when  the  new  mother  decided  not 
to  return  to  her  job,  Ms.  Blubaugh 
assumed  a  full-time  position,  her 
first  since  leaving  the  workforce  to 
raise  her  own  children,  Maureen, 
Colleen  and  Bill. 

During  the  past  two  decades, 
she  has  handled  many  of  the 
duties  required  to  operate  a  Uni- 
versity library — acquiring  books, 
overseeing  interlibrary  loans, 
ordering  approximately  195  maga- 
zines and  10  newspapers,  conduct- 
ing an  annual  inventory  of  the  col- 
lection and  compiling  newspaper 
articles  which  mention  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto.  She  has  helped  stu- 
dents to  use  the  library  effectively 
and,  with  the  demise  of  card  cata- 
logs, to  maneuver  the  latest  tech- 
nology. 

But  her  love  of  history  led  her 
to  her  favorite  responsibility — 
maintaining  the  campus  archives. 
She  also  has  become  an  expert  on 
campus  history,  served  as  a 
resource  to  researchers,  wrote  a 
historical  column  for  the  campus 
newsletter  and  compiled  informa- 
tion for  a  campus  brochure,  "A 
Brief  History  of  the  Mont  Alto 
Campus." 

Since  she  moved  to  Franklin 
County,  Ms.  Blubaugh's  interests 
have  expanded  to  include  local 
history,  and  her  retirement  plans 
include  volunteering  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Kittochtinny  His- 
torical Society  in  Chambersburg. 
During  retirement  she  also  plans 
to  continue  working  part-time  at 
the  Coyle  Free  Library  in  Cham- 
bersburg, singing  in  two  choirs, 
collecting  stamps  and  business 
cards  and  updating  the  Mont  Alto 
Campus  archives  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 
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NASA-funded 
grants  awarded 

i  new  program  that  promotes 
interdisciplinary  research  and 
offers  students  a  chance  to  experi- 
ence the  workplace  environment 
has  announced  the  winners  of  its 
1994  awards. 

The  STIR  program.  Stimulat- 
ing Interdisciplinary  Research  and 
Development,  was  started  in  the 
fall  and  is  part  of  the  NASA-fund- 
ed Pennsylvania  Space  Grant  Con- 
sortium. The  consortium,  a  net- 
work of  colleges  and  universities 

)ss  the  nation,  encourages  the 
development  of  students  in  sci- 

e,  engineering  and  technology 
fields  from  kindergarten  to  post- 
doctoral studies. 

The  winning  entries,  which 
will  receive  a  stipend  to  help  sup- 
port the  project,  include: 

■  Hitman  Attentiotial  Lapses  and 
Eye  Movements:  An  Exploratory 
Study 

Faculty:  Joseph  H.  Goldberg, 
associate  professor  of  industrial 
engineering,  and  William  J.  Ray, 
professor  of  psychology. 

Students:  Xences  Kotval  and 
Esa  Rantanen 

■  The  Role  of  Nitric  Oxide  in 
Regulation  of  Testicular  Function:  An 
Interdisciplinary  Approach 

Faculty:  Daniel  R.  Deaver, 
professor  of  reproductive  physiol- 
ogy, and  Janice  Derr,  research 
associate  in  statistics  and  manag- 
j  director  of  the  Statistical  Con- 
sulting Center. 

Students:  Victoriia  Meskaitis, 
Dana  Lapple,  Rachael  Williams 
and  Karen  Garlicki 

■  A  Study  of  Tethered  Human 
Exercise  in  Simulate  Microgravity 

Faculty:  Peter  R.  Cavanagh, 
professor  of  biobehavioral  health 
and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Locomotion  Studies,  and  Janice 
Derr,  research  associate  in  statis- 
tics and  managing  director  of  the 
Statistical  Consulting  Center. 

Students:  Jeannnie  McCrory 
and  Sandy  Balkin 

■  A  Lunar  Controlled  Environ- 
ment Life  Support  System 

Faculty:  Paul  N.  Walker,  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  engineering; 
Robert  Berghage,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  horticulture,  and  Craig  Ber- 
necker,  associate  professor  of 
architectural  engineering 

Students:  Edie  Sears,  Machel 
Shuey  and  John  Schuliger 

■  The  Role  of  Milk-Prolactin  in 
Intraepthelial  Lymphocyte  Function 
and  Phenotype 

Faculty:  Andrea  Mastro,  pro- 
fessor of  microbiology  and  cell 
biology,  and  Mary  Frances  Pic- 
ciano,  professor  of  nutrition. 

Students:  Amy  Reed,  Rebecca 
Miller,  Jennifer  Krenos  and  Bran- 
dia  Booke. 


Three  Penn  Staters  chosen  for  NSF 
1994  Young  Investigator  Awards 


Three  University  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  selected  to 
receive  1994  National  Science 
Foundation  Young  Investigator 
Awards,  which  recognize  out- 
standing young  faculty  mem- 
bers and  enhance  their  research 
and  teaching  careers. 

Recipients  are  Karl  T. 
Mueller,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry;  Victor  Nistor,  associ- 
ate professor  of  mathematics, 
and  Pavel  A.  Pevzner,  associate 
professor  of  computer  science 
and  engineering. 

Each  Young  Investigator  can 
receive  up  to  $100,000  per  year 
for  five  years  through  a  combi- 
nation of  federal  and  matching 
private  funds.  Each  award  pro- 
vides an  annual  base  NSF  grant 
of  $25,000  and  an  additional 
amount  of  up  to  $37,500  to 
match  funds  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  three  Penn  State 
researchers  were  among  197  sci- 
entists and  engineers  from  uni- 
versities nationwide  chosen 
through  a  merit  review  process 
that  focuses  on  the  candidate's 
accompUshments  and  potential 
to  make  substantial  contribu- 
dons  as  researcher  and  a 
teacher. 

Dr.  Mueller  conducts  research  on  the  molecular  structure 
and  chemistry  of  solid  materials  using  nuclear  magnetic  res- 
onance (NMR)  spectroscopy.  He  has  been  directly  involved 
in  two  major  developments  that  have  made  it  possible  to 
obtain  directly  knowledge  of  local  molecular  structure  and 
topology.  His  long-range  research  goals  are  to  develop  bet- 
ter NMR  techniques  and  "to  understand  macroscopic  behav- 
ior based  on  the  local  structure  as  determined  by  NMR  so 
that  we  may  contribute  to  improvements  of  optical  or  elec- 
tronic properties  in  glasses  and  catalytic  behavior  in  zeo- 
htes." 

He  received  a  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in 

1985  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
in  1991.  He  also  completed  a  year  of  postgraduate  studies 
as  a  Churchill  Scholar  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  in 

1986  and  was  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  from  1991  to  1993.  He  joined  Penn 
State  as  an  assistant  professor  in  1993. 

Among  his  honors  are  an  NSF-NATO  Postdoctoral  Fel- 


Pavel  A.  Pevzner 


Victor  Nistor 


lowship  in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering in  1991  and  a  Henry 
and  Camille  Dreyfus  New  Fac- 
ulty Award  in  1992. 

Dr.  Nistor's  research  centers 
on  operator  algebras,  an  area  in 
the  intersection  of  analysis  and 
algebra  that  is  important  in  the 
application  of  mathematics  . 
His  current  research  goals 
include  the  application  of  analy- 
sis, especially  index  theory  and 
cyclic  cohomology,  to  geometry, 
physics  and  representation  the- 
ory of  groups.  In  his  research 
program,  he  will  use  as  tools, 
techniques  and  mathematical 
arguments  that  he  recently  developed  that  have  led  him  to 
several  advances,  reported  in  a  series  of  widely  praised 
scholarly  papers,  in  index  theory  and  cycUc  cohomology. 

He  received  a  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Bucharest,  Romania,  in  1986  and  a  Ph.D.  from  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  in  1992,  He  joined  Penn  State  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  1993.  He  also  served 
as  the  Benjamin  Peirce  Lecturer  and  assistant  professor  at 
Harvard  University  until  1992.  He  had  been  a  researcher  at 
the  Mathematical  Institute  of  the  Romanian  Academy  from 
1986  to  1991. 

In  his  research  program,  Dr.  Pevzner  brings  the  tools  of 
computer  science  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy. Over  the  next  few  years,  he  has  proposed  algorithms 
and  software  to  aid  in  resolving  problems  in  three  major 
areas  of  computational  molecular  biology:  DN  A  sequencing, 
DNA  physical  mapping  and  DNA  sequence  comparison. 

He  also  closely  collaborates  with  the  biotechnology  indus- 
try in  developing  DNA  chips  for  sequencing  and  medical 
diagnostics. 

He  received  an  M.S.  degree  in  1979  from  the  Moscow 
Technological  Transport  Institute  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Physics  and  Technology  in  1988.  He 
was  a  postdoctoral  research  associate  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1992. 

Dr.  Pevzner  joined  Penn  State  in  1992  as  an  associate  pro- 
fessor and  is  affihated  wdth  the  Institute  for  Molecular  Evo- 
lutionary Genetics  and  with  the  Biotechnology  Institute,  both 
at  the  University.  From  1985  to  1990,  he  had  been  a  scientist 
at  the  National  Center  for  Biotechnolgoy,  NIIGENETIKA  in 
Moscow,  Russia. 

This  is  the  last  year  for  the  NYI  program.  Beginning  in 
federal  fiscal  year  1995,  a  new  Faculty  Early  Career  Devel- 
opment (CAREER)  program  will  involve  a  more  extensive 
research  and  teaching  plan  and  will  be  more  tailored  to  spe- 
cific science  and  engineering  disciplines. 


Computer  science  professor  honored  with  research  award 


Dima  Grigoriev,  professor  of  computer  science  and  engi- 
neering, has  received  a  Max  Planck  Research  Award  from 
the  Max  Planck  Society  and  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Grigoriev,  who  specializes  in  complexity  in  com- 
puter algebra,  has  a  Ph.D.  in  computer  science  and  math- 
ematics from  the  Insdtute  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR  (Lomi). 

The  Max  Planck  Award  includes  a  DM100,000,  three- 
year  grant  for  project -oriented  joint  research  and  to  devel- 
op long-term  partnerships  between  foreign  and  German 


institutions.  The  award  recognizes 
internationally-known  foreign  and 
German  scholars  for  outstanding 
research  achievements. 

Only  two  awards  were  offered 
this  year.  Dr.  Grigoriev  will  work 
with  Professor  Friedrich  Hirze- 
bruch  of  the  Max-Planck-lnstitut  fr 
Mathematik  in  Bonn,  Germany. 


Dima  Grigoriev 
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Bach's  Lunch 

Saxophobia,  a  saxophone  quartet,  will  perform  at 
12:10  p.m.  today  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower 
Chapel  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  The  20- 
minute  concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  and  University  Lutheran  Parish. 

The  quartet  consists  of  four  saxophone  majors 
from  the  School  of  Music.  Susan  Kearney,  a  sopho- 
more in  the  music  education  program,  plays  soprano 
saxophone.  Eric  Hartranft,  a  graduate  saxophone 
performing  major  and  a  teaching  assistant,  plays  alto 
saxophone.  Rich  Nasto,  a  yuiuor  in  the  music  educa- 
tion program,  plays  tenor  saxophone,  and  Kyle 
Glaser,  a  sophomore  in  the  music  education  pro- 
gram, plays  baritone  saxophone. 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir  will  perform  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  26,  in  the  chapel  for  the 
Bach's  Lunch  series. 

The  Trombone  Choir  consists  of  20  members,  all 
of  whom  are  music  majors.  Mark  Lusk,  associate 
professor  of  music,  is  the  conductor  and  Bruce 
Tychinski,  a  graduate  trombone  performance  major, 
is  the  assistant  conductor. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a  brown  bag  lunch 
to  eat  in  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after 
the  performances.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provided. 
The  concerts  are  free  to  the  public. 

Community  Sing  Program 

The  Penn  State  Committee  for  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  observance  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Holi- 
day announces  a  spedaJ  musical  program  to  be  held 
at  State  College  Area  Senior  High  School  at  2  p.m. 
Saturday,  Jan.  21 .  The  Community  Sing  Program  v^ill 
feature  choirs  and  ensembles  from  the  State  College 
area  in  a  choral  salute  to  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King. 

Choirs  from  the  State  College  commuiuty  that 
will  be  featured  at  the  event  include  the  SL  Paul 
Methodist  Church  Youth  Choir,  Penns  Valley  Senior 
High  School  Choir,  State  College  Area  High  School, 
the  Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  Essence  of  Joy,  Penn 
State,  the  Penn  State  University  Choir  and  the  State 
College  Area  Community  Choir,  comprising  universi- 
ty students  and  singers  from  the  State  College  com- 
munity. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  However  each 
audience  member  is  asked  to  bring  a  non-perishable 
item  that  will  be  donated  to  the  StateCoUege  Area 
Food  Bank  Specific  items  needed  are  bar  soap,  cans 
of  tuna,  dry  spaghetti  and  boxed  macaroni  and 
cheese- 

For  more  information  please  contact  Tony  Leach, 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music,  at 
865-6521. 

Student  drawings 

The  exhibition,  "Scapes:  Student  Drawing  Exhibi- 
tion" continues  through  Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  in  the 
gallery  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Schlow  Memorial 
Library  in  downtown  State  College. 

The  show  features  dravmigs  by  students  in  the 
Arch  120B  visual  commuiucation  course  taught  by 
Richard  Alden,  assistant  professor  of  architecture.  It 
is  free  to  the  public. 

Performing  Arts  schedule 

The  Center  for  the  Perfonming  Arts  spring  schedule 
features  17  events,  ranging  from  Shakespearean 
tragedy  to  Broadway-style  extravaganzas,  from  classi- 
cal orchestras  to  the  blues.  The  season  opens  Jan.  21 
and  runs  through  April  21. 


A  few  of  the  highlights 
include; 

•  Pianist  Andre  Watts,  one  of 
classical  music's  most  beloved 
performers,  will  appear  with 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra  Satur- 
day, Jan.  21. 

•  "The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth" 
unites  leading  actors  of  The 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
and  The  Royal  National  The- 
ater of  Great  Britain  in  a  ver- 
sion of  the  tragedy  that  doesn't 
alter  the  original  text.  Howev- 
er, the  setting  has  been 
changed  from  llth-century 
Scotland  to  modem  Africa. 
The  play  will  be  performed 
Saturday,  Jan.  28. 

•  Aimer  Bylsma,  considered 
the  premiere  baroque  cellist  of 
the  latter  20th  century,  is  best 
known  for  his  interpretations 
of  J.S.  Bach's  "Suites  for  Unac- 
companied Cello."  He  plays 
all  six  suites  in  a  two-part  per- 
formance, Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, Feb.  4  and  5. 

•  Tenor  saxophonist  Stanley  Turrentine,  acclaimed 
for  his  unique  soimd,  wall  perform  Friday,  Feb.  10. 

•  David  Mamef  s  "Olearma"  confronts  the  loaded 
issues  of  political  correctness  and  sexual  harassment. 
A  professor  up  for  tenure  and  a  female  student  failing 
his  class  provide  a  conflict  with  no  easy  answers,  no 
pat  solutions.  It  plays  two  shows  Saturday,  Feb.  ]  1 . 

•  The  New  York  City  Opera  National  Company, 
returns  with  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  on  Satiuday,  Feb. 
18. 

•  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar,"  while  22  years  old, 
remains  a  powerful  work  combining  biblical  story 
with  rock  and  roll.  It  plays  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb. 
24  and  25. 

•  "Still/Here,"  an  evening-length  dance  by  the  Bill  T. 
Jones/ Amie  Zcme  Dance  Company,  is  a  multi-media 
event  about  living  while  dealing  with  terminal  illness. 
Eleven  survival  workshops — including  one  in  the 
Centre  Region — were  conducted  by  Bill  T.  Jones  with 
fjeople  from  ages  11  to  75  dealing  with  life-thieaten- 
ing  illness  to  provide  the  material  for  the  perfor- 
mance. It  will  be  performed  Saturday,  March  18. 

•  Les  Violons  du  Roy,  of  Quebec  City,  Canada, 
makes  its  United  States  debut  at  Schwab  Auditorium 
with  an  all- Vivaldi  program  Friday,  March  31. 

•  The  Center's  season  concludes  with  a  performance 
by  Ballet  Conderto  de  Puerto  Rico.  It  participates  in  a 
Penn  State  residency  culminating  in  a  performance 
Friday,  April  21. 

Opera  gala 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theafre  will  present  its  second 
aruiual  Opera  Gala,  a  concert  of  arias,  ensembles  and 
choruses  from  well  known  operas,  at  8  p.m.  Sunday, 
Jan.  22,  in  the  School  of  Music  Redtal  HaU  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  Tickets  may  be  bought  at  the 
door  for  $4;  student  tickets  are  available  for  $2. 

Verdi's  "Nabucco"  will  be  sung  by  the  Perm 
State's  Women's  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Alex 
Hill,  and  the  Penn  State  Men's  Glee  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  Bruce  Trinkley.  Solo  singers  in  the 
Opera  Gala  are  voice  students  in  the  Perm  State 
Opera  Theatre,  voice  faculty  in  the  School  of  Music, 
and  voice  alumni  from  the  School  of  Music. 

Faculty  singers  will  be  Richard  Kennedy,  tenor; 
Suzanne  Roy,  soprano;  Norman  Spivey,  baritone; 
and  Marshall  Urban,  baritone.  Featured  alumni  will 
be  Christine  Mullen,  soprano;  Theresa  Smith,  sopra- 
no; Walter  Wells,  baritone;  and  Janice  Wilson,  mezzo 
soprano.  The  Opera  Gala  wiU  be  produced  by  Susan 
Boardman,  the  director  of  the  Penn  State  Opera  The- 
atre, accomparued  by  John  Ulrich. 

South  African  printmalcers 

The  work  of  19  artists  will  be  viewed  in  the  exhibition 
"States  of  Contrast:  Contemporary  South  African 
Printmaking"  on  display  in  the  Zoller  Gallery  on  the 


Soifth  African  print 

This  linocut  piece,  Toi  Toi  in  KTC."  is  part  of  the  Zoller  Gallery  exhibit  at  University 
Park,  which  features  the  work  of  1 9  African  artists.  The  exhibition  is  sponsored  by  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee,  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Council  on  the  Arts. 


University  Park  Campus  through  Feb.  26.  The  exhibit 
explores  the  diverse  composition  and  perspective  of 
the  population,  and  the  majority  of  the  prints  repre- 
sent figurative  narrations  of  a  strongly  surreal  nature. 

The  works  in  the  exhibit,  primarily  black  and 
white  images  in  relief  and  intaglio,  were  executed  in 
the  studios  of  the  HardGround  Printmakers  Work- 
shop, the  Michealis  College  of  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Cape  Town,  the  Technikon  Witwatersrand,  and  the 
Cape  Arts  Project  as  well  as  in  the  townships  sur- 
rounding Cape  Town. 

Zoller  Gallery  is  located  at  101  Visual  Arts  build- 
ing. Gallery  hours  are;  9  a.m.-  5  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday;  11  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Saturday,  and 
noon  -  4  p.m.  Sunday.  The  exhibit  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Museum  gets  watercolor 

Edward  Hopper's  "Rocks  at  the  Fort  (Gloucester),"  a 
watercolor  painting  of  1924,  has  been  donated  to  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  by  Alvin  and  Jean  Snowiss. 

Edward  Hopper  is  universally  recogiuzed  as  one 
of  America's  greatest  artists.  He  is  considered  the 
leading  reahst  painter  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  is 
especially  renovm  for  his  works  set  in  New  England, 
including  views  of  the  seaside  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  In 
the  sununer  of  1924,  he  began  painting  watercolors  of 
the  area.  "Rocks  at  the  Fort"  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  watercolors  painted  out-of-doors. 

In  giving  the  painting  to  the  museum,  Mr. 
Snowiss  said,  '7ean  and  I  have  enjoyed  owning  this 
painting  for  many  years.  It  has  been  exhibited  in 
museums  and  galleries  throughout  America  and 
Europe,  where  audiences  have  had  a  chance  to  see  it. 
We  now  feel  that  the  people  of  Cenfral  Pennsylvarua 
and  the  Penn  State  community  should  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  painting  as  we  have." 

Alvin  and  Jean  Snowiss  are  long-time  benefactors 
of  the  Pahner  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Snowiss  now 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  museum's  Board  of 
Advisors.  Mrs.  Snowiss  also  is  a  member.  Mr. 
Snowiss  also  serves  on  the  Perm  State's  National 
Development  Council.  In  1993,  the  American  gallery 
in  the  new  museum  was  named  for  Mr.  Snowiss'  par- 
ents, Benjamin  and  Lillian  K.  Snowiss. 

Medieval  exhibition 

The  exhibit,  "Medieval  Art  in  America:  Patterns  of 
Collecting  1800-1940,"  will  begin  a  national  tour  after 
its  initial  showing  at  the  Palmer  Museum  in  January 
1996,  not  January  1995  as  previously  reported.  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  associate  professor  of  art  history,  will  be 
the  guest  curator  for  the  show. 

"Medieval  Art  in  America"  is  partly  funded  by  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  January  19 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  "Saxophobia,"  a  saxophone 
quartet. 

Palmer  Museum,  7:30  p.m.  Kahren  Arbitman 
on  "The  Sources  for  Rembrandt  and  Rem- 
brandt as  a  Source." 

Friday,  January  20 

Deadline  for  nominations  for  Palmer  Faculty 
Mentoring  Award.  Must  have  three  copies 
of  all  material  submitted  to  Deborah  Atwa- 
ter,  308  Kern.  For  more  information,  call 
863-1663. 

Gallery  Talk,  1 :30  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on 
"Looking  at  Rembrandt:  The  Art  of 
Leonard  Leibowitz  and  Ken  Aptekar." 
Also,  Jan.  27. 

University  Women's  Club.  1:30  p.m.,  Penn 
State  Scanticon.,  Jackie  Esposito  on 
"Student  Life  at  Penn  State." 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m..  319  Walker 
BIdg.  James  T.  Meyer  on  "Will  Space 
Matter  Any  More?  The  Prospect  for  Dis- 
tance Education." 

Saturday,  January  21 

Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
"Realms  of  Light:  The  Baroque." 

Sunday,  January  22 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Minnesota  Orchestra  with 
Andre  Watts,  piano. 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre,  8  p.m.. 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall,  "Opera 
Gala,"  a  concert  of  arias,  ensembles  and 
choruses.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at 
the  door, 

Monday,  January  23 

CQI,  3:30  p.m..  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom  A. 
Susan  Hillenmeyer  on  "The  Baldrige 
Assessment  for  Education  as  a  Catalyst 
for  Transformation  and  a  Vehicle  to  Build 
Knowledge  for  Improvement. 

Tuesday,  January  24 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services,  noon, 
329  Boucke.  Ron  Nwranski  on  "How  to 
Apply  for  Financial  Aid."  Also  Jan.  25,  6 
p.m.  If  attending  call,  863-3887.  Bring 
1995-96  FAFSA  forms  with  you. 

Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  noon,  305 
HUB.  Brown  bag  lunch  on  advising. 

■  The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  8 

p.m.,    101    Kern.      Robert   Bianchi   on 

"Ancient  Egyptian  Jewelry:   Its  Form  and 

Function." 
Thursday,  January  26 
Bach's    Lunch,    12:10    p.m.,    Eisenhower 

Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir. 

■  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Studies  Center 

Australia  Day  Dinner,  7  p.m.,  Autoport 
Restaurant,  S.  Atherton  Street.  Reserve 
by  Jan,  20  with  $30  fee  to  427  Bouke 
BIdg. 

Friday,  January  27 

Sigma  XI,  noon,  101  Kern  BIdg.  Michael 
Arthur  on  "Science  by  Submersible." 

Saturday,  January  28 

Gallery  Talk,  1  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on 
"Rembrandt's  Etchings." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  "The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth." 

Sunday,  January  29 

Film,  1  p,m,.  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium,  "The 
Mirror  of  Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Self- 
Portraits." 


Pondering  Rembrandt 

A  visitor  to  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art's  reception  Jan.  1 0,  which  celebrated  the  opening 
of  the  Rembrandt  exhibition,  pauses  a  moment  to  view  the  artist's  work,  "The  Three 
Crosses."  Rembrandt's,  as  well  as  others,  are  on  exhibit  through  March  5 


PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM  91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri,,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m, 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat,-Sun.  5-6  p,m, 
•Weekend  Edition,"  Sat,  &  Sun,,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein."  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon,,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon,,  8 

p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  January  19 

Adult.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Laurel  Thomas  on 
"Can  Rural  Schools  and  Libraries  Partic- 
ipate in  Distance  Education?" 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Sridhar  Hannenhalli  on 
■Reversal  Distance  Problem  for  Genomes 
is  in  P.- 
Friday, January  20 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  1:25  p.m.,  205 
Ferguson  BIdg.  James  J.  Zaczek  on 
-Advances  in  Cloning  of  Mature  Northern 
Red  Oak." 

Tuesday,  January  24 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Kenneth  Weiss 
on  "The  Complex  Genetics  of  the  Lipid 
System." 

Wednesday,  January  25 

Biotechnology  Institute,  3:45  p.m.,  110 
Wartick  Lab.  Ilya  Raskin  on  "Plant  Roots 
and  Phytoremediation  11." 

Thursday,  January  26 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  noon, 
201  Keller.  Kathleen  Paveiko  on  The  Art 
of  the  Interview:  Questioner's  Tips  Oprah 
Never  Taught  You." 


January  19 -January  29 


Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Cathy  Riemer  on  "The 
Globin  Gene  Server:  A  Computer  Tool  for 
Molecular  Biology." 

Friday,  January  27 

Geography.  4  p.m.,  319  Walker  BIdg.  Anna 
Griswold  on  "Oven/iew  of  Student  Aid 
Programs  at  Penn  State." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  January  26 
Rural  Health  Outreach  Workshop.  25  atten- 
dees, 504  ASI  BIdg.. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Gifts    to    Celebrate    the    New    Museum." 

Through  Jan.  22. 
"Rembrandt  Etchings:    Selections  from  The 

Carnegie  Museum  ofArt,"  through  March 


"Rembrandt  Redux:    The  Paintings  of  Ken 

Aptekar,"  through  Feb.  12. 
Zoller  Gallery: 

■  "States  of  Contrast:  Contemporary  South 

African  Printmaking,"  through  Feb.  26. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234.  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages  are 
listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone  directo- 
ries. Other  messages  are  Weather— 234; 
Arts  Line — 345;  University  Calendar— 
456. 


Eunice  N,  Askov,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Lit- 
eracy and  professor  of  education, 
has  been  selected  as  the  first  Litera- 
cy Leader  Fellow  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Literacy  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Created  by  the  National  Liter- 
acy act  of  1991  as  a  separate  quasi- 
governmental  organization  by  the 
parent  agencies  of  the  Departments 
of  Education,  Labor,  and  Healtli  and 
Human  Services,  the  Institute  is 
charged  with  coordinating  all  adult 
literacy  activities  across  the  pubUc 
and  private  sectors. 

Kathleen  Bany,  professor  of  human 
development  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development, 
has  been  uTvited  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Paris  to  do  a  10-city  uni- 
versity lecture  tour  in  France.  She  is 
lecturing  on  "Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Debates  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
U.S.  Women's  Rights  Movement." 

Richard  L.  Barton,  associate  profes- 
sor of  communications,  has  been 
awarded  a  personal  research  grant 
for  1995-96  by  the  Canadian 
Embassy's  Canadian  Shidies 
Research  Grant  Program,  His 
research  project  is  titled  "Journalism 
and  Transborder  Environmental 
Policy:  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Press  Coverage  of  the  Hydro-Que- 
bec-New York  Power  Authority 
Contracts." 

N.K.  Bose,  HRB-Systems  Professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  gave  the 
opening  pler^ary  lecture,  "Toward  a 
Reliability  Theory  of  Neural  Net- 
works," at  the  Artificial  Neural  Net- 
works in  Engineering  Conference  in 
St..  Louis,  Mo.  He  also  gave  a  ple- 
nary talk  titled  "The  Theory  of 
Learning  before  and  after  Wiener" 
at  the  Norbert  Wiener  Centenary 
Congress  at  Michigan  Slate  Univer- 
sity. 

Eric  D.  Feigelson,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  invited  lectures  in 
Australia  at  the  Australia  National 
Telescope  Facility,  University  of 
Sydney,  Mt.  Stromlo  Observatory, 
Australian  Defense  Forces  Acade- 
my, Sydney  Association  for  Astro- 
physics, and  the  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety of  New  South  Wales.  He  also 
presented  a  talk  titled  "X-Rays  from 
the  Youngest  Stars"  at  Japan's 
international  symposium,  "New 
Horizon  of  X-ray  Astronomy,"  at 
the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  University. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Donna  Shalala  has  invited 
Geiald  McCleam,  Evan  Pugh  Pro- 
fessor of  health  and  human  devel- 
opment, to  serve  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging.  He 
will  serve  a  four-year  term  on  the 
council,  which  is  the  oversight  body 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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Three  University  units  capture 
$6.25  million  DOD  grant 


Three  University  units  have  been 
awarded  a  $6.25  million,  five-year  giant 
to  develop  intelligent  diagnostic  sys- 
tems that  accurately  predict  mechanical 
failures  in  aircraft  and  automobile 
engines.  The  project  should  help 
improve  safety  and  reduce  maintenance 
costs. 

The  College  of  Engineering, 
Applied  Research  Laboratory  (ARL), 
and  Materials  Research  Institute  (MRl) 
have  been  awarded  the  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  part  of  its 
Multi-disciplinary  University  Research 
Initiative  (MURI).  Industry  has  com- 
mitted an  additional  $10  million  in  data, 
equipment  and  services  to  support  the 
Penn  State  program. 

The  diagnostic  systems  being  devel- 
oped could  accurately  predict  the  onset 
and  progression  of  mechanical  failures, 
according  to  principal  investigator 
David  Hall,  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering and  ARL  senior  research  asso- 
ciate. 

"Such  predictive  capability  would 
ultimately  allow  systems  such  as  com- 
mercial aircraft  to  inform  appropriate 
personnel  how  much  longer  the  aircraft 
could  be  safely  flown,  before  repairs  or 
maintenance  actions  are  required,"  Dr. 
HaU  said. 

The  Integrated  Prechcbve  Diagnos- 
tics Project  will  investigate  materials, 
ser\sors,  signal  processing,  and  math- 
ematical modeling  to  understand  the 
initiation  and  propagation  of  failures  in 
complex  systems  such  as  helicopters, 
aircraft  engines,  and  complex  machin- 
ery. The  effort  complements  existing 
Penn  State  research  in  materials  science, 
signal  processing,  and  mechanical  sys- 
tems and  related  research  under  way  in 
ARL's  National  Center  for  Advanced 
Gear  Manufacturing  Technology. 

'The  project  provides  a  uitique 
opportunity  to  transition  the  results  of 
basic  research  to  conmierdal  applica- 
tions to  reduce  maintenance  costs  while 
improving  the  safety  of  aircraft,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  mechanical  equip- 


ment. Our  research  will  focus  on  devel- 
oping a  fundamental  understanding  of 
materials,  failure  phenomena,  new  sen- 
sors, nonlinear  dynamics,  multi-sensor 
data  fusion,  and  artificial  intelligence  for 
use  in  diagnostic  as  well  as  basic  design 
activities,"  Dr.  Hall  added. 

The  multi-disciplinary  research 
team  includes  Stephen  Fonash,  distin- 
guished professor  of  engineering  sd- 


The  project  will  help 
improve  the  safety  of 
aircraft,  automobiles  and 
other  mechanical 
equipment  by  finding  ways 
to  predict  failures  in  such 
systems. 


ence  and  director.  Center  for  Electronic 
Materials  and  Processing;  Joseph 
Cusumano,  associate  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics;  Digby 
Macdonald,  professor  of  materials  sci- 
ence and  engineering  and  director.  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Materials,  and  Randy 
K.  Young,  ARL  research  associate.  Bill 
Nickerson,  ARL  research  assistant,  is 
the  liaison  for  private  industry  and  sys- 
tem users. 

Participating  companies  include 
Sikorsky  Aircraft,  Orincon,  Vickers- 
Tedico  Division,  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  (EPRI),  PCB 
Piezotronics,  htc.  Allied  Signal  Engines 
and  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. 

Perm  State  was  one  of  two  uiuversi- 
ties  receiving  major  MURI  awards  of 
the  more  than  35  university  teams  who 
competed  for  funding. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr. 
HaU  at  814-863-  4155  or  Mr.  Nickerson 
at  (814)  863-9899. 


CONTINUOUS 

QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT 


CQI  visitor 

The  CQI  Center  and  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  have  Invited  Susan 
Hillenmeyer,  vice  president  for  quali- 
ty and  professional  development  at 
Belmont  University  in  Nashville,  to 
University  Park  on  Jan.  23.  Dr.  Hillen- 
meyer was  named  a  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award  Examiner  in 
1993,  and  currently  is  on  the  Malcolm 


Baldrige  Education  Pilot  Evaluation 
Team. 

Dr.  Hillenmeyer  will  meet  in  the 
morning  with  OHR  to  provide  an 
overview  of  the  seven  Baldrige  award 
criteria  that  apply  to  higher  education, 
to  discuss  how  to  use  Baldrige  criteria 
as  a  tool  for  driving  change  and 
improvements,  and  to  highlight  the 
critical  role  OHR  plays  in  this  process. 

In  the  afternoon.  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  staff  wall  meet  with  Dr.  Hillen- 
meyer to  review  the  core  values  and 
concepts  of  the  Baldrige  and  how  they 
relate  to  the  work  of  Student  Affairs. 
The  CQI  Center  has  invited  Dr.  Hil- 
lenmeyer to  meet  with  CQI  team  spon- 
sors, leaders,  facilitators  and  anyone 
interested  in  quality  and  assessment 
from  3;30  to  5  p.m.  in  the  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Ballroom  A,  when  she  will  discuss 
the  Baldrige  assessment  for  education 
as  a  catalyst  for  transformation  and  a 
vehicle  to  build  knowledge  for 
improvement. 


Staff 

Jennifer  S.  Amtz,  information  sys- 
tems coordinator  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Jacqueline  M.  Bilodeau,  buyer  I  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Mary  L.  Bock,  coordinator.  Research 
and    Administrative    Services,    in 
Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Judith  M.  Curley,  program  director 
in  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
Cathy  A.  Daugherty,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Randall  H.  Decker,  drafter/design- 
er, ElectromechanicaL  in  Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Helen  C.  De  Furio,  administrative 
assistant  III  in  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

Brenda  L.  Gerberich,  finance  and 
accounting  aide  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Janda  D.  Hankinson,  senior  micro- 
computer   systems    consultant    in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems, 
Center  for  Academic  Computing. 
Chyrl  A.  Haishbaiger,  staff  assistant 
V  at  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus. 
Barbara  H,  Headley,  business  man- 
ager in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems — Telecommunications. 
Cathy  M.  Housman,  research  sup- 
port assistant  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Alice  Jones,  director.  Upward 
Bound  Program,  in  Office  of  The 
President. 

Larry  R.  Kautzman,  foreman,  Oper- 
atioi«  and  Maintenance,  at  Penn 
State  Shenango  Valley  Campus. 
Suzanne  M.  Keener,  manager,  Qual- 
ity Services,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Sonny  A.  Khiii,  technician. 
Research,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Dailene  K.  Kim,  staff  assistant  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Joan  Y.  Knepp,  staff  assistant  V  in 
The    Smeal    College    of    Business 
Administration. 

Rita  L.  Lahi,  accountant  aide  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Coleen  M.  Lebo,  senior  technician. 
Research,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Lesa  J.  Light,  staff  assistant  V  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Brenda  L.  Luttrell,  staff  assistant  VI 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Nancy  M.  Martz,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

Jennifer  L.  Miller,  patient  service 
aide  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Luz  M.  Morillo,  development  officer 
in  The  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 
Nancy  J.  Narcum,  program  director 
in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
Dawn  M.  Nelson,  staff  assistant  V  in 
tlie  Office  of  The  President. 
David  J.  Newman,  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Center  for  Academic 
Computing. 

Velma  Packer,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Mark  F.  Paige,  senior  operations 
coordinator  in  Computer  and  Infor- 


mation Systems,  Telecommunica- 
tions. 

Valerie  J.  Patrick,  administrative 
assistant  II  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development. 
Brenda  I.  Porterfield,  program 
assistant  II  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Damian  T.  Rose,  mechanical/elec- 
trical engineer  III  in  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant. 

Peggy  L.  Ryder,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Engineering. 
Steven  R.  Severance,  library  assis- 
tant 1  at  Penn  State  Delaware  Cotm- 
ty  Campus. 

Cathy  E.  Shaffer,  staff  assistant  IV  at 
Penn  State  York  Campus. 
Reuben  M.  Smitley,  assistant  direc- 
tor for  athletics  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg. 

Jean  C.  Sphar,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County  Cam- 
pus. 

Ronald  A.  Strouse,  senior  opera- 
tions coordinator  in  Computer  and 
hiformation  Systems,  Telecommuni- 
cations. 
Stephanie  A.  Swartz,  staff  assistant 

V  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kathleen  M.  Vaughn,  staff  assistant 

V  in  Contintiing  and  Distance  Edu- 
cation. 

Debra  K.  Wagner,  financial  coim- 
selor  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
JiU  B.  Wagner,  accountant  aide  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Richard    Wilkinson,    buyer   U    in 
Applied  Research  Lab, 
Georgiarma  J.  Williams,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  College  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Development. 
Nancy  S.  Witherite,  staff  assistant 
Vin  in  College  of  Engineering. 
Diaima  M.  Zaring,  research  support 
technologist  III  in  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development. 

Technical  Service 

John  M.  Armstrong,  maintenance 
worker.  Utility,  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

Kim  J.  Baney,  maintenance  worker 
(general)  B  at  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Jeffrey   A.   Conklin,   maintenance 
mechanic  B  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College. 

George  Fetcenko,  assistant  mechan- 
ic in  Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Chad  A.  Hagen,  maintenance  work- 
er. Utility,  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Joseph  T.  Hallahan,  maintenance 
worker.  Utility,  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

Darlene  K.  Haylett,  food  service 
worker  B,  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Ronald  C.  Hockenberry,  mainte- 
nance worker  (general)  B  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 

Robert  C.  Owens,  stock  delivery 
clerk  in  Business  Services. 
Edward   E.    Rachau,    maintenance 
worker  (General)  B  in  Office  of  Phys- 
ical Plant. 

Kenneth  E.  Wilson,  shipping  clerk 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
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^ott't  Extend  Adult  Diet  Woes  to  Tots 

Parents  who  are  tough  at  mealtime  could  be  ruining  children's  eating  habits 


A  study  of  77  preschoolers  and 
their  families  shows  that 
mothers  who  impose  strict 
mealtime  rules  are  the  most  likely 
women  to  raise  young  children  with 
poor  eating  habits. 

"This  finding  indicates  how  envi- 
ronment begins  to  impact  a  child's 
eating  habits  that  may  last  a  lifetime,"  - 
said  Susan  Johnson,  a  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  Human  Nutrition  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Health  Sci- 
ences Center.  "Children  and  adults 
show  dramatic  differences  in  their 
abilities  to  regulate  what  they  eat.  Our 
findings  may  also  indicate  beginnings 
of  those  individual  differences." 

Dr.  Johnson  led  the  study  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Leann  Birch,  now  department 
chair  and  professor  of  human  devel- 
opment and  family  studies  at  Penn 
State. 

Most  children  are  naturally  able  to 
know  when  and  how  much  to  eat,  but 
this  study  shows  that  maternal  pres- 
sure disables  that  self- regulation. 

"We  think  the  abiUty  to  regulate 
eating  may  get  derailed  depending  on 
the  environment,"  Dr.  Johnson  said. 
"Some  children  learn  from  controlling 
parents  that  their  sense  of  hunger  and 
fullness  is  irrelevant. 

"This  is  a  case  where  well-inten- 
tioned mothers  produce  effects  oppo- 
site of  what  they  hope  to  see.  Mothers 
consider  feeding  to  be  a  nurturing 
part  of  the  parent-child  relationship. 
But  when  feeding  turns  into  struggle 
for  control,  it  makes  it  hard  for  chil- 
dren to  develop  self  control." 

In  the  study,  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  journal  Pediatrics,  the  chil- 
dren, ages  2  to  4,  drank  no-calorie  or 
150-calorie  fruit-flavored  drinks  20 
minutes  before  being  offered  a  set  of 
foods  for  lunch.  The  two-part  process 
allowed  the  researchers  to  measure 
whether  the  children  ate  more  or  less 
in  response  to  the  density  of  calories 
in  their  drinks. 

Parents  of  the  children  completed 
questionnaires  that  assessed  their 
influence  on  the  children's  eating  style 
and  their  degree  of  control  used  in 
feeding  their  children. 

Preschoolers  least  able  to  regulate 
food  intake  in  response  to  calories  in 
pre-meal  beverages  have  mothers 
who  exert  the  most  control  over  what 
and  how  the  children  eat,  Dr.  Johnson 
said.  Parents  who  report  the  highest 
bouts  of  unrestrained  or  uncontrolled 
eating  are  the  ones  most  likely  in  the 
study  to  be  overweight  and  concerned 
about  it,  she  said. 

In  a  parallel  finding,  children  who 
fail  to  adjust  what  they  eat  in 


response  to  their  pre-meal  snack  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  body  fat  of 
children  in  the  study.  This  relation- 
ship is  especially  clear  for  girls,  Dr. 
Birch  said. 

The  researchers  say  mothers  mon- 
itor eating  behavior  of  preschool 
daughters  more  closely  than  that  of 
similar-age  sons.  Dr.  Birch  suggests 
this  monitoring  may  inhibit  the  abiUty 
of  young  girls  to  regulate  what,  when 
and  how  much  they  eat ,  compared  to 
boys. 


Most  children  are 
naturally  able  to  know 
when  and  how  much  to 
eat,  but  this  study  shows 
that  maternal  pressure 
disables  that  self- 
regulation. 


"Somehow  the  body  size  of  a 
daughter  is  relevant  to  mothers  as 
early  as  the  child's  preschool  years," 
she  said  "Mothers  concerned  about 


what  they  eat  or  what  they  weigh  are 
also  attempting  to  restrain  their 
young  daughters'  eating,  but  may  not 
be  imposing  dietary  restraints  on  their 
young  sons.  Apparently  if  s  okay  to 
be  a  big  boy  but  not  okay  to  be  a  big 
girl." 

This  behavior  may  be  based  on 
cultural  pressures  that  have  increased 
dieting  and  compulsion  toward  thin- 
ness, particularly  among  women  and 
young  adolescent  females,  Dr.  Birch 
said. 

Boys  in  the  study  were  better  than 
girls  at  taking  in  fewer  calories  after 
drinking  a  high-calorie  beverage.  This 
may  be  a  direct  result  of  the  control- 
ling behavior  of  their  parents.  Dr. 
Birch  said. 

Researchers  think  obesity  passes 
genetically  from  parents  to  children, 
but  are  unsure  how  genetics  are  influ- 
enced by  external  factors  such  as 
parental  behavior. 

"This  study  directly  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  parents'  dieting  and 
child-feeding  strategies  influence  chil- 
dren's eating  patterns  and  that  these 
influences  lead  to  similarities  between 
parents'  and  children's  weight  out- 
comes," Dr.  Birch  said.  "Genetics  may 
predispose  an  individual  toward  obe- 


sity but  family  environment,  particu- 
larly child-feeding  practices  and  other 
variables,  serve  as  catalysts  for 
expression  of  that  obesity.  Parents  are 
transferring  more  than  their  DNA  to 
children.  Via  child-feeding  practices, 
they're  also  shaping  how  children 
regulate  food  intake." 

The  researchers  suggest  ways  that 
parents  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
raising  obese  children. 

"The  best  environment  for  a 
child's  development  of  self-control  of 
food  intake  is  where  parents  provide 
healthy  food  choices  but  allow  chil- 
dren to  assume  control  of  how  much 
is  eaten,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "Parents 
should  not  impose  on  kids  and  leam 
to  trust  kids  when  they  say  they're 
hungry  or  full." 

Drs.  Birch  and  Johnson  say  their 
data  may  not  translate  to  other  popu- 
lations because  children  in  the  study 
come  from  middle-class.  White  fami- 
lies in  a  university  preschool. 

"What  we're  seeing  may  be  specif- 
ic to  middle-class.  White  Americans," 
Dr.  Birch  said.  "If  s  critical  to  replicate 
this  study  because  a  look  at  African 
Americans,  Hispanics  or  others  may 
not  show  similar  relationships." 

—  Scott  Turner 


Leatin  Birch,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Human  Development  and  Family  Studies,  looking 


healthy  eating  choices. 
Photo:  Greg  Crieco 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Withholding  reminder 

The  Payroll  Office  reminds  those 
employees  who  filed  a  Withholding 
Exemption  Certificate  -  University  Form 
W-4E  -  for  1994  that  this  certificate  will 
expire  Feb.  15  for  taxpayers  on  a  calen- 
dar year  basis.  The  exemption  claimed 
on  Form  W-4E  must  be  renewed  annu- 
ally. The  W-4E  should  not  be  used  by 
international  employees  to  claim 
exempHon  based  on  a  tax  treaty.  IRS 
"Form  8233"  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

If  you  qualify  and  wish  to  continue 
your  exempHon,  or  if  you  are  applying 
for  the  first  fime,  you  must  file  a  new 
Form  W-4E  for  1995.  You  may  claim 
exemption  from  withholding  if  you  had 
no  income  tax  liability  for  1994  and  if 
you  anticipate  no  income  tax  liability  for 
1995.  Forms  are  available  fiom  the  Pay- 
roll Ofiice,  307  Rider  Building. 

In  general,  the  elimination  of  the 
withholding  applies  only  to  those  work- 
ing part-time.  The  principal  advantage 
is  that  for  some  it  may  eliminate  the 
need  to  file  an  income  tax  return  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  obtain  a  refund  of 
money  withheld. 

Occupational  privilege  tax 

In  order  for  the  University  to  comply 
with  the  Occupational  Privilege  Tax 
regulations  imposed  by  the  various  tax- 
ing districts,  the  $10  tax  will  be  deduct- 


ed fiom  full-time  and  part-time  employ- 
ees as  soon  as  an  employee's  gross  earn- 
ings exceed  $1,000  in  1995. 

If  during  the  year,  a  person  is  hired 
who  has  already  paid  the  tax,  a  copy  of 
the  payment  receipt  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Payroll  Office  in  order  to  avoid 
having  the  tax  deducted  again. 

The  Occupational  Privilege  Tax  is 
not  in  force  at  all  University  locations. 

Intercom  available  online 

Front  page  stories  and  other  portions 
of  Intercom  are  available  electronically 
through:  OAS,  Emc2,  CAC  PSUVM 
accounts  or  Penn  State  Gopher.  In 
addition,  press  releases  written  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Information  can 
also  be  accessed. 

On  the  administrative  system 
(Emc2)  under  "Bulletin  Boards,"  the 
listings  are:  ##PSU.News-Bureau#  and 
##PSU.News-Intercom#  at  the  top  of 
the  first  SCTeen. 

ON  PSUVM  or  fi-om  any  Gopher 
client  you  can  find  us  through  Gopher 
under  the  Penn  State  INformation 
menu  at  Department  of  PubUc  Infor- 
mation or  through  Netnews  at 
psu. public-info. Intercom  and  psu.pub- 
lic-info.news. 


Bookshelf 


Alphonso  Lingis,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, is  the  author  of  three  books  pub- 
lished this  year. 

Vie  Community  of  Viose  WJio  Have 
Nothing  in  Common,  published  by  Indiana 
University  Press,  studies  the  community 
we  have  with  those  with  whom  we  have 
no  language,  no  culture,  no  homeland  in 
common;  with  those  with  whom  we  are 
not  building  anything  in  common — a 
work,  an  enterprise,  a  nation. 

Abuses  was  published  by  the  Univer- 


sity of  California  Press.  It  contains  essays 
on  events  and  encounters  in  far-away 
places  where  the  author  lived.  These 
include  searching  for  the  Incas  in  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  encounters  v^ith  guerril- 
las in  Nicaragua  and  the  Philippines,  a 
visit  to  humanly  uninhabitable  Antarcti- 
ca, the  carnival  in  Rio,  trance  in  Bah,  the 
imprisoned  in  bidochina,  and  the  sacred 
found  in  Guatemala. 

Foreign  Bodies,  published  by  Rout- 
ledge,  confronts  the  most  recent  philo- 
sophical theories  about  our  bodies  with 
Uterature,  anthropology  and  psycho- 
analysis. The  four  parts  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  Power  and  Competence  of  the 
Body,  the  Pleasure  and  the  Pain,  the  Phal- 
lic and  Non-Phallic  Body,  and  Imperative 
Bodies, 


Getting  better  all  the  time 

The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  on  the  University  Park  Campus,  is  undergoing  renovations  lor 
the  second  time  in  three  years.  The  work  being  done  will  updale  various  areas  of 
the  63-year-old  Inn,  including  the  dining  room,  guesi  rooms  and  the  original  lobby, 
and  should  be  completed  by  August.  The  Inn  recently  earned  a  place  in  a  nationally 
recognized  guide  as  a  recommended  getaway  spot  for  travelers.  Best  Places  to 
Stay  in  the  t^id-Atlantic,  written  by  Dana  Nadel  Foley  and  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  a  sourcebook  to  help  travelers  uncover  distinctive  accom- 
modations in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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University  research  activity  takes  $24  million  leap 
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Penn  State's  research  activity  contin 
ues  to  grow,  rising  from  $292.5  million 
in  1993  to  $316.6  million  in  1994,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  learned  at  its  meet- 
ing Jan.  20  at  University  Park. 

"The  University's  research  effort 
still  shows  a  healthy  rate  of  growth, 
even  in  the  current  austere  fiscal  envi- 
ronment," David  Shirley,  senior  vice 
president  for  research  and  graduate 
education,  said.  "Our  future  indica- 
tors predict  even  stronger  growth  in 
research  activity  for  this  year,  and 
with  less  certainty,  for  next  year." 

For  example,  annualized  industry 
awards  totaled  $53.81  million  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  up  from  $44.56  million  in 
fiscal  1993.  Annualized  federal  funds 
stayed  stable  at  $185  million  in  fiscal 
year  1994. 


The  upward  trend  benefits  a  wide 
range  of  the  University's  activities, 
according  to  Dr.  Shirley. 

"Such  research  growth  improves 
the  quality  of  a  Penn  State  education, 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate.  A 
substantial  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port is  provided  for  students;  thou- 
sands of  undergraduates  and  graduate 
students  participate  in  our  research 
programs,  and  students  gain  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  the  job  market 
through  Penn  State's  research  and 
technology  transfer  activities." 

In  addition,  annual  growth  in 
research  helps  to  spur  economic  devel- 
opment within  Centre  County  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Shirley  added.  The 
Ben  Franklin  Center  for  Central  and 


"Such  research  growth 
improves  the  quality  of  a 
Penn  State  education  ...  a 
substantial  amount  of 
financial  support  is 
provided  for  students." 

David  Shirley 

senior  vice  president  for  research  and 

graduate  educalion 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  based  at 
Penn  State,  has  supported  research 
and  development  projects  with  more 
than  500  Pennsylvania  companies 
over  the  past  10  years.     Most  have 


involved  university-company  partner- 
ships, resulting  in  the  creation  of  more 
than  337  new  technology  companies 
and  more  than  4,300  jobs. 

"The  Ben  Franklin  Center  is  only 
one  of  the  mechanisms  for  economic 
development  through  technology  by 
Penn  State,"  Dr.  Shirley  said.  "Penn 
State's  Research  and  Technology 
Transfer  Organization,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Associate  Vice  President  Jack 
Yost,  collaborates  with  faculty  and 
staff  to  track  the  progress  of  science 
and  technology  and  its  effect  on  Amer- 
ica's technological  competitiveness 
and  national  economic  security.  They 
seek  opportunities  where  Penn  State 
can  play  a  useful  role.  " 

In  addition,  the  Research  Park  is 

See  "Research"  on  page  6 


Incumbents  return  to  posts  on 
University  Board  of  Trustees 


Familiar  faces 

Jesse  Amelle  (left)  and  William  A  Schreyer  were  re-elected  to  serve  as  vice 
president  and  president,  respectively,  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees  for  the  University. 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


William  A.  Schreyer,  chairman  emeritus  of 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  H. 
Jesse  Amelle,  senior  partner  at  Amelle, 
Hastie,  McGee,  Willis  and  Greene,  a  San 
Francisco-based  civil  litigation  and  public 
finance  law  firm,  has  been  re-elected  vice 
president.  They  will  serve  one-year  terms 
that  will  expire  in  January  1996. 

During  Mr.  Schreyer's  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  at  Merrill  Lynch,  the  com- 
pany became  the  world's  largest  and  most 
profitable  securities  underwriter  and  saw 
total  chent  assets  grow  to  more  than  $500 
billion  —  higher  than  at  any  other  financial 
instituHon. 

He  joined  Merrill  Lynch  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Penn  State  in  1948,  and  subse- 
quently rose  through  a  succession  of  sales, 
trading,  investment  banking  and  manage- 
ment positions  to  become  president  in 
1982,  chief  executive  officer  in  1984  and 
chairman  of  the  board  from  April  1985 
through  June  1993. 

At  Penn  State,  Mr.  Schreyer  has  been 
honored  as  a  Distinguished  Alumnus 
(1979)  and  an  Alumni  Fellow  (1983).  A 
trustee  since  1986,  he  served  as  national 
chairman  of  The  Campaign  for  Penn  State 
(1984-90),  which  raised  $352  million  for 
academic  programs,  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Development  Council,  the  Uni- 
versity's top  voluntary  fund-raising  orga- 
nization, He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  for  the  Mary  Jean  and  Frank  P. 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Schreyer  initiated  Merrill  Lynch's 
unique  ScholarshipBuilder  program,  a  trust 


that  will  cover  higher  education  costs  for 
250  economically  disadvantaged  grade- 
school  children  in  10  U.S.  cities.  He  and  his 
wife,  Joan,  established  the  William  A. 
Schreyer  Chair  in  Global  Management  Poli- 
cies and  Planning  in  the  Smeal  College. 
They  also  created  the  William  A.  Schreyer 
Libraries  Endowment  in  Global  Manage- 
ment Policies  and  Planning,  and  estab- 
hshed  a  $1  million  Faculty/Staff  Challenge 
Grant  for  The  Campaign  for  the  Libraries. 

Mr.  Arnelle,  has  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  since  1969.  He  is  the  senior  trustee 
of  the  32-member  board.  A  1955  graduate 
of  Penn  State,  he  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  a  member  of  Lion's  Paw  and  an 
Ail-American  in  football  and  basketball.  He 
is  a  1 962  graduate  of  Dickinson  Law  School 
and  has  been  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  and  the  California  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Arnelle  serves  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Wells  Fargo  and  Company, 
parent  company  of  Wells  Fargo  Bar\k; 
WMX  Technologies,  Inc.;  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  Inc.;  FPL  Group,  Inc.,  and  Textron, 
Inc.  He  also  serves  as  a  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Board  and  the  World  Cen- 
tre. He  has  been  elected  to  the  National 
Football  Foundation  College  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  in  1995  he  received  the  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Medal  for  Outstanding  Pro- 
fessional Service. 

He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  San  Fran- 
ciso  Redevelopment  Agency  and  served  as 

See  "Election"  on  page  6 
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TRIO 
students  to 
embark  on 

summer 
study  tour 

in  Spain 

Penn  State  will  provide 

low-income  students  with 

unique  educational  and 

cultural  opportunity 


While  study  abroad  programs  are  well-estab- 
lished at  most  colleges  and  universities, 
minority  student  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams remains  consistently  low,  especially  for  those 
from  low-income  families. 

Convinced  that  gaining  a  global  perspective  is 
critical  for  tomorrow's  leaders,  the  NaHonal  Council 
of  Educational  Opportunity  Association  (NCEGA) 
and  Penn  State  are  co-sponsoring  the  1995  Interna- 
tional Student  Leadership  Conference  in  Spain  this 


summer  for  30  students  across  the  country  enrolled 
in  the  federally-funded  TRIO  programs  for  low- 
income  students.  The  TRIO  programs  —  EducaHon- 
al  Opportunity  Centers,  the  Ronald  E.  McNair 
Achievement  Program,  Talent  Search  and  Upward 
Bound  —  are  designed  to  encourage  minorities  to 
pursue  higher  education. 

"Penn  State  was  chosen  to  conduct  this  program 
because  of  our  commitment  to  providing  education- 
al opportunities  for  underrepresented  groups  and 
the  reputation  of  its  international  programs," 
Howard  E.  Wray,  assistant  dean  for  Undergraduate 
Education,  said.  'This  program  will  complement 
Penn  State's  existing  overseas  summer  programs  and 
enhance  its  efforts  to  serve  a  diverse  student  popula- 
tion, especially  those  financially  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents for  whom  a  trip  like  this  would  be  out  of 
reach." 

The  students  will  be  selected  from  a  national 
pool  of  167,000  TRIO  undergraduates  on  the  basis 
of  high  academic  achievement,  community  service 
and  the  potential  to  benefit  from  the  experience. 
About  half  of  the  participants  are  slated  to  be 
African  American,  20  percent  Latino/Hispanic  and 
the  rest,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander,  Native  Ameri- 
can/Alaskan Native  or  White. 

"We  are  pleased  that  NCEGA  is  tapping  into  our 
expertise  with  education  abroad  programs,"  W. 
LaMarr  Kopp,  deputy  vice  president  for  internation- 
al programs,  said.  "Penn  State  has  study  abroad  pro- 
grams for  undergraduates  in  27  countries  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  serving  about  600  students  a  year. 
International  programs  are  an  important  component 
of  a  well-rounded  academic  program  in  all  disci- 
plines, especially  in  light  of  today's  global  economy." 

Commenting  on  the  goals  of  the  program.  Dean 
Wray  said,  "The  Leadership  Conference  will  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  learn  within  the  context 
of  another  culture.  It  will  enrich  their  general  acad- 
emic studies  and  expand  their  knowledge  of  other 
countries.  Students  also  will  gain  a  more  objective 
perspective  on  the  values  and  culture  of  their  own 
country- 


Inspirational 

Patricia  Russell-McCloud,  lawyer  and  president  of  a  motivational  speaking  and  training  professional  association  in  Atlanla. 
was  the  keynote  speaker  lor  the  Martin  Lulher  King  Commemoration  on  tlie  University  Park  Campus.  About  800  interested 
people  attended  the  event. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Among  the  other  goals  of  the  conference  are  to 
promote  multiculturalism  and  diversity;  enable  par- 
ticipants to  expand  their  cultural  horizons,  and  to 
impress  upon  each  participant  the  roles  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  alliances  in  shaping  international  pri- 
orities.   The  program  also  will  help  establish  an 

Thirty  students  will  be  selected  from 
a  national  pool  of  167,000  TRIO 
undergraduates  on  the  basis  of  high 
academic  achievement,  community 
service  and  potential  benefit  from 
the  experience. 


international  network  of  student  leaders  from 
among  the  TRIO  programs  and  develop  service-ori- 
ented leaders,  empowered  and  skilled  to  serve  their 
communities  and  their  world. 

Serious  study,  group  discussions  and  individual 
research  are  at  the  center  of  the  itinerary.  The  course 
on  Spanish  hterature  and  culture  will  be  taught  by 
Javier  Escudero,  Penn  State  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  the  second  course  on  interna- 
tional economics  in  Spain  and  North  Africa,  will  be 
taught  by  James  Stewart,  professor  of  labor  and 
industrial  management  and  vice  provost  for  educa- 
tional equity. 

"Penn  State  and  NCEGA  have  worked  in  tan- 
dem to  provide  these  students  with  a  unique  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunity,"  Dean  Wray, 
added.  "The  International  Leadership  Conference 
will  help  prepare  some  of  our  most  promising  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow  lor  the  global  challenges  to  come." 


Lesbian  and  Gay  Lives 
lecture  series  opens 

This  spring's  speaker  series  on  Contemporary 
Scholarship  on  Lesbian  and  Gay  Lives  opens 
Monday,  Jan.  30,  with  "Complicated  Flesh; 
Video  Works,  1990-Present,"  by  film,  video  and 
performance  artist  Cheryl  Dunye. 

"Video  Works"  is  sponsored  by  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Planning  Committee  and  the 
Department  of  Human  Development  and  Fam- 
ily Studies  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Women  Students  and  other  University  units.  It 
will  be  held  at  4  p.m.  in  110  Wartik  Lab  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Other  events  scheduled  for  the  lecture  series 

—  Thursday,  Feb.  23:  "Learning  Gay  Eng- 
lish," presented  by  William  L.  Leap,  professor 
of  anthropology  at  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C,  4  p.m.  in  the  HUB  Assembly 
Room. 

—  Monday,  April  3:  "Current  Works:  A 
Slide  Presentation,"  presented  by  Deborah 
Kass,  visual  artist,  4  p.m.  in  the  HUB  Assembly 
Room, 

—  Thursday,  April  6:  "Heterosexualism, 
Power  and  the  Mother  Model  of  the  Care 
Ethic,"  presented  by  Sarah  Lucia  Hoagland, 
professor  of  philosophy  and  women's  studies. 
Northeastern  Illinois  University  and  author  of 
Lesbian  Ethics:  Toward  New  Value,  4  p.m.  in  the 
HUB  Gallery  Lounge. 
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CQI 

CONTINUOUS 


Penn  State  Quality  Expo 

Mark  your  calendars  to  share,  learn 
and  celebrate  at  the  Penn  State 
Quality  Expo  1995  on  April  6  from 
11:30  AM  -  3:30  PM  in  the  Niltany 
Lion  Inn.  The  event  will  include: 

■  exhibits  displaying  the  work  of 
teams  and/or  individual  improve- 
ment initiatives 

■  a  featured  noon-time  speaker  on 
quality  issues  in  higher  education 

■  on-going  presentations  of 
real-life  uses  of  CQI,  including 
teambuilding  exercises  and  CQI 
applications  in  the  classroom 

■  a  media  room  with  experts 
demonstrating  CQI  software 

■  opportunities  to  review  and  pur- 
chase books  on  quality 

■  visits  to  the  Team  Decision  Cen- 
ter at  Scanticon 

■  door-prizes  and  hourly  drawings 

■  a  reception  to  recognize  and 
award  participants. 

A  Expo  Plarming  Team  is 
already  working  to  make  this  an 
exciting  and  fun  event.  Registration 
forms  have  been  sent  to  CQI  team 
sponsors,  leaders  and  facilitators 
and  others  involved  in  quality 
improvement  initiatives.  Read  this 
column  for  regular  updates  on  the 
Quality  Expo,  or  see  the  e-mail  bul- 
letin board,  $CQIFAIR.  Questions? 
Call  Louise  Sandmeyer  or  Carol 
Everett  at  863- 8721. 

Leading  in  a  Quality 
Culture 

The  Penn  State  community  is  invit- 
ed to  participate  in  an  interactive 
brown  bag  lunch  session  with  three 
Penn  State  leaders  who  champion 
CQI.  Through  their  involvement  in 
the  University  Council  on  CQI,  as 
well  as  in  the  activities  they  support 
within  their  units,  these  leaders 
have  integrated  Quality  Improve- 
ment initiatives  into  their  daily 
work  lives  and  will  individually 
share  their  experiences  over  the 
lunch  hour  on  three  Thursdays  in 
February.  The  presentation/discus- 
sion format  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  dialogue 
with  the  speaker  and  other  atten- 
dees. Meet  with  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Provost  John 
Brighton  on  Feb.  9,  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs  William  Asbury 
on  Feb.  16,  and  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries  Nancy  Cline  on  Feb. 
23.  Participants  may  register  to 
attend  any  or  all  of  the  three  ses- 
sions by  calling  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Center, 
865-8216,  and  specifying  course 
CQI  026.  For  listings  of  several 
other  new  CQI  courses,  please  refer 
to  your  HRDC  Spring  1995  Course 
Schedule. 


Partings 


Rural  sociology  professor  retires  after  23  years 


Charles  O.  Crawford,  professor  of  rural  sociology  and  dir 
tor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Rural  Health  in  the  College 
of  Agriculhjral  Sciences,  has  retired  after  23  years  service. 

As  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Rural  Health 
since  its  establishment  in  1991,  Dr.  Crawford  worked  to 
improve  rural  residents'  access  to  quality  health  care. 

His  research  also  focused  on  rural  health.  He  studied 
the  factors  influencing  the  adoption  of  preventive  health 
behaviors  to  leam  how  best  to  convince  rural  people  to 
choose  healthy  lifestyles.  He  also  researched  issues  sur- 
rounding independent  Uving  for  older  persons,  and  commu- 
nity services  in  rural  areas. 

Dr.  Crawford  edited  a  book.  Health  and  the  Famih/:  A 
Medical-Sociological  Analysis,  and  authored  numerous  acade- 
mic articles,  conference  papers  and  other  publications.  He 
received  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Penn 
State,  and  earned  his  doctorate  in  1963  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Prior  to  joining  the  University  faculty  in  1971,  he  was 
director  of  the  Division  of  Behavioral  Science  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Health. 


He  served  as  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Health 
Association  from  1986-1988,  as 
a  member  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  from  1980- 
1982,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rural  Health  Association 
from  1982-1986.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Association  and  the 
Rural  Sociological  Society. 

Dr.  Crawford  received  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Health 
Association  Presidential 
Award  in  1985  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the 
national  honorary  fraternity  foragricultui 


Charles  O.  Crawford 


Number  of  employees  end  longstanding  service  to  University 


Rebecca  E.  Barr,  group  leader, 
platemaker.  Business  Services,  from 
March  15, 1976,  to  Dec.  31, 1994. 

Phyllis  G.  Belk,  director  of  Marketing 
and  University  Relations,  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre  Campus,  from  April  24, 
1984,  to  Jan.  1. 

Clarine  L.  Edwards,  staff  assitant  VI, 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus,  from 
Oct.  4, 1976,  to  Dec.  31, 1994. 


Hilda  C.  McNear,  nutrition  adviser, 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
July  1,1977,  to  Jan.  4. 

Hattie  C.  Reese,  staff  assistant  VI,  Office 
of  Corporate  Controller,  from  Dec.  12, 
1979,  to  Dec.  31, 1994. 

John  F.  Seaton,  research  assistant.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  June  1, 
1975,  to  Jan.  1. 


JoAnn  M.  Spangler,  program  assistant, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Aug. 
9, 1982,  to  Dec.  23, 1994. 

Dorothy  J.  Stauffer,  staff  assistant  VI, 
Office  of  the  President,  from  June  2, 
1980,  to  Dec.  31, 1994. 

Patricia  A.  Waite,  staff  assistant  VI, 
Office  of  the  President,  from  Sept.  22, 
1975,  to  Dec  31, 1994. 


COMMISSION 


for  Women 


A  column  inlofming  the  Universily  community  aboul  the 
activities  of  Itie  Commission  tor  Women 


Research  Grant  Program 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  awarding  two  $1,000 
grants  to  support  research  and  other  creative  work  by 
tenure-track  women  faculty.  Women  faculty  with  provi- 
sional tenure  stariis  at  all  campuses  are  invited  to  submit 
proposals. 

■  Proposal  format 

The  proposal  should  consist  of  a  maximum  of  six  pages..  It 
will  include  a  cover  page  with  proposal  title,  investigator's 
name,  social  security  number,  address,  telephone  number, 
and  signature  of  department /unit  head.  The  balance  of  the 
proposal  will  include  an  abstract  (100  words  maximum),  a 
brief  budget,  a  one-page  vita,  and  a  description  of  the  pro- 
posed research  project.  Proposal  content  should  include  a 
clear  and  concise  problem  statement,  potential  value  or  sig- 
nificance of  the  proposed  research,  and  a  description  of  the 
research  plan. 

■  Submission 

Five  stapled  copies  of  each  proposal  should  be  sent  to 
Kathleen  D.  Matason,  chair.  Commission  for  Women 
Outreach  Committee,  503  Walker  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  The  deadline  is  Feb.  15. 

■  Review  and  Award  Announcements 

A  Review  Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Oufreach 
Committee  of  the  Commission  for  Women.  Recipients  of 
the  two  $1,000  awards  will  be  announced  at  the  Commission 


for  Women  Banquet  on  March  20.  Recipients  will  be  noti- 
fied by  March  6. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  Ms.  Matason, 
863-8566  voice,  865-3663  fax,  or  kdml@oas.psu.edu. 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  an  advisory  group  to  the 
President  of  the  University  with  the  mission  to  address  the 
breadth  of  issues  affecting  the  women  of  Penn  State.  If  s  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  the  efforts  of  University  women  in  their 
various  roles  and  activities,  and  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  within  the  University. 

Commission  members  are  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  three-year  term  and  represent  every  employment  cate- 
gory in  the  University:  Faculty,  Staff  Exempt,  Staff  Nonex- 
empt.  Technical  Service  workers,  and  Adnunistrators.  Two 
graduate  and  two  undergraduate  students  also  are  appoint- 
ed to  the  Commission. 

New  members 

The  Commission  would  like  to  acknowledge  and  wel- 
come its  new  members  who  will  serve  until  1997:  Mary 
Ann  Chavey,  administrarive  assistant.  Department  of 
Orthopedics,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center; 
Cathy  Corl,  table  attendant,  dining  room,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn;  Susan  C.  Craig,  graduate  student  in  adminisfration 
of  justice;  Tineke  J.  Cunning,  counselor.  Career  Develop- 
ment and  Placement  Services;.  Caroline  N.  Egbelu,  admin- 
isfrative/ engineering  aide.  Utilities,  Office  of  Physical 
Plant;  Kristen  Lee  Gommer,  undergraduate  student  in 
psychology;  and  Elizabeth  Hawthorne,  director  of  Acade- 
mic Affairs,  Penn  State  Berks  Campus. 

Dr.  Mary  K.  Howett,  Department  of  Microbiology  & 
Immunology,  The  MUton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center; 
Jenny  E.  King,  administrative  assistant,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Programs;  Deborah  M.  Meder,  assistant 
controller/financial  officers;  Brenda  Shade,  dining  hall 
worker,  McElwain  Dining  Commons;  Beth  Van  Horn, 
county  extension  director.  Centre  County  Cooperative 
Extension;  Susan  Welch,  dean.  College  of  the  Libera! 
Arts,  and  Delores  M.  Wiant,  Ubrary  assistant,  Penn 
State  Great  Valley. 
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From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Nine  alumni  to 
receive  award 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  selt^cted 
nine  Penii  State  alumni  to  receive 
the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award, 
the  University's  highest  award  for 
an  individual. 

Following  are  the  1995  Distin- 
guished Alumni,  year  or  years  of 
graduation,  and  current  title: 

—  The  honorable  Judge  Cynthia 
A.  Baldwin  of  McKeesport,  a  1966 
bachelor's  degree  graduate  in  Eng- 
lish and  a  1974  master's  degree 
graduate  in  American  literature, 
both  from  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts.  She  is  judge  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

—  Judith  M.  Davenport  of  Pitts- 
burgh, a  1961  bachelor's  degree 
graduate  in  medical  technology 
from  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences. She  is  a  doctor  of  dental 
medicine  and  co-owner  of  Sheridan 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

—  Samuel  G.  Fredman  of  Rye 
Brook,  N.Y.,  a  1942  bachelor's 
degree  graduate  in  arts  and  letters 
from  the  CoDege  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
He  is  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

—  Sieve  A.  Garban  of  State  Col- 
lege, a  1959  bachelor's  degree  grad- 
uate in  accounting  from  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.  He  is 
Penn  State  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  operations  emeritus/ 
treasurer  emeritus. 

—  Michael  H.  Hershock  of  Boil- 
ing Springs,  a  1967  bachelor's 
degree  graduate  in  political  science 
and  a  1969  master's  degree  gradu- 
ate in  public  administration,  both 
from  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
He  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Agency. 

—  Charles  L.  Hosier  of  State 
College.  He  received  his  bachelor's 
degree,  master's  degree  and  doctor- 
ate in  meteorology  from  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  in 
1947,  1948  and  1951,  respectively. 
He  is  professor  emeritus  and  senior 
vice  president  for  research  and  dean 
of  The  Graduate  School  emeritus  at 
Penn  State. 

—  William  James  Perry  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  a  1957  doctoral 
degree  graduate  in  mathematics 
from  the  College  of  Science.  He  is 
secretary  of  defense  for  the  United 
States  government. 

—  William  H.  Sippel  Jr.  of  Alli- 
son Park,  a  1949  bachelor's  degree 
graduate  in  architecture  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 
He  is  principal  of  Deeter  Richey  Sip- 
pel  Architects. 

—  Quentin  E.  Wood  of  Ponte 
Vedra  Beach,  Fl.,  a  1948  bachelor's 
degree  graduate  in  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  engineering  from  the 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences. He  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  (retired)  of  Quaker 
Stale  Corporation. 


CES  looking  better 

Eighteen-campus  system  reporting  higher 
enrollment  numbers  than  originally  projected 


The  Commonwealth  Educational  Sys 
tern  of  18  campuses  across  the  state  is 
in  a  stronger  position  than  earUer  pro- 
jected with  an  enrollment  growth  of 
200  new  freshmen  this  fall,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  learned. 

"Enrollments  are  critical  because 
they  are  directly  related  to  budgets, 
and  even  small  fluctuations  in  enroll- 
ment can  produce  sizable  shifts  in 
budgets,"  Robert  E.  Dunham,  senior 
vice  president  for  the  Commonwealth 
Educational  System,  said.  "This  fall, 
overall  CES  enrollments  were  down, 
but  not  as  low  as  we  had  projected 
and  budgeted.  The  200  new  fresh- 
men this  fall  not  only  helped  enroll- 
ment this  year,  but  should  also  posi- 
tively affect  next  year's  enrollment." 

A  $12  million  projected  shortfall 
has  been  reduced  to  $10  million,  and 
with  increasing  enrollments,  that  fig- 
ure may  go  down  further.  CES  took  a 
$6  million  cut  this  year,  but  next 
year's  cut  will  only  be  $2  million  with 
another  $2  million  the  third  year  if 
necessary. 

"If  the  enrollment  picture  contin- 
ues to  improve,  third-year  cuts  may 
not  be  necessary,"  Dr.  Dunham  said. 
"Such  good  news  would  allow  the 
campuses  to  retain  more  faculty  and 
staff  than  originally  proposed,  result- 
ing in  possibly  26  fewer  layoffs  than 
originally  planned." 

The  board  also  received  an  update 
on  campus  regional  collaboration, 
undertaken  to  be  more  efficient  and 


to  improve  the  quality  of  campus 
operations. 

"In  the  Philadelphia  area  we  have 
created  a  regional  organization  for 
development  and  public  relations," 
Dr.  Dunham  noted.     "The  campus 


A  $12  million  projected  CES 
budget  shortfall  has  been 
reduced  to  $10  million, 
and  with  increasing 
enrollments,  that  figure 
could  go  down  further. 


personnel  from  the  three  area  cam- 
puses —  Ogontz,  Great  Valley  and 
Delaware  County  —  were  combined 
under  a  regional  director  and  have 
been  very  successful  in  fundraising 
and  in  the  quality  of  public  informa- 
tion coverage  in  the  area.  This 
arrangement  could  be  a  model  for 
other  parts  of  the  state." 

In  the  west,  Penn  State  is  estab- 
lishing a  new  regional  Continuing 
Education  organization  in  the  greater 
Pittsburgh  area,  which  the  McK- 
eesport and  Beaver  campuses  have 
now  joined,  that  will  serve  a  three- 
campus    area     that     includes     the 


Shenango  Campus.  In  several  other 
instances  where  campuses  share 
resources  and  staff,  the  arrangement 
has  operational  quality  and  has 
resulted  in  a  financial  savings,  as  in 
the  case  with  the  Hazleton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  campuses  and  the  Berks 
and  Allentown  campuses.  "What  we 
are  learning,  is  that  'necessity  is  the 
mother  of  regional  collaboration,'"  he 
said. 

Dr.  Dunham  also  described  a  new 
program,  Project  Vision,  to  encourage 
more  active  and  collaborative  learn- 
ing throughout  CES  that  features  any- 
time, anywhere  learning. 

Launched  last  week  by  faculty 
who  have  begun  to  develop  the  cur- 
riculum and  learning  strategies,  the 
program  will  enroll  20  student  volun- 
teers each  from  the  Berks,  Delaware 
County  and  Mont  Alto  campuses. 
They  will  work  in  teams  on  and  off 
campus  and  across  campuses  on  pro- 
jects and  problems  that  encourage 
community  involvement  and  access- 
ing national  and  international  infor- 
mation. 

"Project  Vision  has  generated  a 
great  deal  of  interest  from  external 
agencies,  two  of  whom  —  Bell 
Atlantic  and  IBM  —  have  committed 
funds  to  it  and  two  others  have  been 
advisers  to  it,"  Dr.  Dunham  said. 
"Even  under  budget  constraints  we 
are  doing  some  exciting  things.  CES 
is  alive  and  well." 


Schultz  named  senior  v.p.  for  finance  and  business/treasurer 


Gary  Schultz,  vice  president  for 
finance  and  treasurer,  has  been  named 
seruor  vice  president  for  finance  and 
business/ treasurer  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  reflecting  his  additional 
responsibility  when  he  took  over  direc- 
tion for  the  business  and  operations 
areas  of  the  University  earlier  this 
month. 

"Gary  brings  a  valued  combination 
of  energy,  intelligence,  integrity  and 
commitment  for  his  work  at  Penn 
State,"  President  Thomas  said.  "His 
appointment  is  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  seruor  administrative  staff." 

The  two  positions  —  vice  president 
for  business  and  operations  and  vice 
president  for  finance  —  were  com- 
bined this  month  after  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  business  and  operations 
retired  at  the  end  of  December.  Those 
vice  president  positions  will  not  be 
filled.  "Eliminating  these  two  admin- 
istrative positions  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  additional  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  to  the  uruversi^ 


administration.  It  also  flattens  the 
organizational  structure  on  the  finance 
and  business  side  of  the  University  in 
a  positive  way,"  Dr.  Thomas  noted. 

Mr.  Schultz  is  now  responsible  for 
Human  Resources,  Physical  Plant, 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  Safety  and  Environmen- 
tal Services,  and  Purchasing  in  addi- 
tion to  University  finances.  He  was 
appointed  vice  president  for  finance  in 
July,  1993,  assuming  responsibihty  for 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  finan- 
cial, budgeting  and  accounting  func- 
tions of  the  University. 

He  joined  the  University  in  1971  as 
a  system  analyst  and  was  promoted  to 
a  variety  of  positions  with  increasing 
responsibihty  such  as  director  of  man- 
agement and  systems  engineering, 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  busi- 
ness, and  assistant  vice  president  for 
operations  and  services.  He  was 
named  associate  vice  president  for 
finance  in  1992. 


He  received  a  B.S.  in  industrial 
engineering  with  high  distinction  in 
1971  and  an  M.S.  in  industrial  engi- 
neering in  1975,  both  from  Penn  State. 

Mr.  Schultz  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nittany  Insur- 
ance Company  and  vice  president  of 
Penn  State's  Research  Park  Manage- 
ment Company  and  Research  Park 
Hotel  Corporation  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central 
PA  Market  Advisory  Board.  He  also  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Technology  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  Uruversity  Business  Offi- 
cers and  the  Association  of  University 
Related  Research  Parks. 

In  the  community,  he  serves  as 
treasurer  of  the  State  College  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Centre  Region  Council  of 
Governments. 
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Network  educating  lawmakers  about  needs  of  University 


Through  Penn  State's  Legislator 
Advocacy  Network,  103  teams  of 
Commonwealth  Campus  board  mem- 
bers, alumni,  faculty,  staff,  students, 
and  friends  of  Penn  State  met  face-to- 
face  last  year  with  1 1 1  state  legislators 
—  often  at  the  Penn  State  campuses  in 
the  legislators'  own  back  yards. 

Helen  E.  Caffrey,  director  of  com- 
monwealth relations,  told  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  network  is  a  target- 
ed, grassroots  effort  to  heighten  legis- 
lators' awareness  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  needs  of  higher  education. 

'The  program  is  based  on  the 
effectiveness  of  personal,  local  com- 
munication and  conversation  with 
state  legislators,"  she  said.  "It's  a  won- 
derful way  to  educate  legislators  on 
who  we  are  and  what  we  do,  not  only 
in  their  own  back  yards,  but  also  Uni- 
versity-wide across  the  state.  I  think 
it's  been  extremely  interesting  and 


engaging  for  legislators." 

Currently,  the  teams  are  based  at 
14  Penn  State  locations  throughout  the 
state.  The  103  teams  include  99  stu- 
dents, 114  staff  members,  126  faculty, 
105  alumni,  and  106  campus  advisory 
board  members. 

Campuses  that  hosted  legislators 
in  1994  were  Berks,  DuBois,  Great  Val- 
ley, Hazleton,  Mont  Alto,  Ogontz, 
Schuylkill,  Wilkes-Barre,  Worthington 
Scranton,  and  York.  Campuses  plan- 
ning to  host  legislators  this  year  are 
Altoona,  Behrend,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
McKeesport,  New  Kensington,  and 
Shenango. 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  Ms.  Caffrey 
said,  10  campuses  sponsored  forums 
on  education  issues  that  more  than  60 
legislators  took  part  in;  made  presen- 
tations that  demonstrated  the  need  for 
an  annual  appropriation  for  telecom- 
munications operation,  and  thanked 


legislators  for  their  support  of  $15.8 
million  in  telecommunications  funds 
for  Penn  State. 


One  of  the  goals  of  the 
Legislator  Advocacy 
Network  is  to  increase 
state  support  for  all  Penn 
State  programs. 


The  $15.8  million  will  allow  Penn 
State  to  connect  every  classroom,  labo- 
ratory, and  office  at  the  University  Park 
campus  to  the  information  highway. 

Ms.  Caffrey  said  that  the  teams' 
goals  are  to: 

—  emphasize  Penn  State's  mission 
of  teaching,  research  and  public  service; 


—  increase  state  support  for  all 
Penn  State  programs,  including  a 
request  for  an  appropriation  of  $4.5 
million  to  support  telecommunica- 
tions operations;  and 

—  encourage  legislators  to  sup- 
port initiatives  and  laws  that  help 
Penn  State  carry  out  its  three-part  mis- 

To  reach  those  goals,  she  said,  the 
teams  hold  periodic  on-campus  leg- 
islative programs  and  meet  annually 
with  individual  legislators.  In  those 
programs  and  meetings,  they  high- 
light Penn  State  campus  partnerships 
with  area  businesses,  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  institutions, 
and  local  government  agencies,  and 
use  multimedia,  telecommunications 
and  computers  to  demonstrate  specif- 
ic examples  of  state-of-the-art  teach- 
ing and  learning  techniques. 


Board  gets  update  on  construction  projects  at  various  locations 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  final  plans  for 
the  General  Purpose  Classroom  Building  at  Univer- 
sity Park  and  reviewed  or  took  action  on  several 
other  construction  projects  at  various  campuses. 

The  Board's  approval  of  the  General  Purpose 
Classroom  Building  also  authorized  the  University 
to  obtain  bids  and  award  contracts  for  the  $5  million 
structure,  designed  by  IKM  Inc.  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
a  project  of  Operation  Jump  Start,  a  capital  con- 
struction program  initiated  by  Governor  Casey  in 
1991  which  is  expected  to  generate  nearly  16,000 
construction  jobs  in  the  state.  Penn  State  will  pro- 
vide $2  million  of  the  total  cost. 

The  25,300-square-foot  facility  will  serve  as  a 
612-seat  lecture  hall  addition  to  the  existing  Class- 
room Building  at  the  comer  of  Pollock  and  Short- 
lidge  Roads.  It  will  adjoin  the  lecture  hall  wing  of 
the  Classroom  Building,  allowing  for  the  future  con- 
struction of  another  classroom  facility  between  that 
structure  and  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Other  projects  brought  before  the  Board  include: 

■  Engineering  Services  Building  — 
University  Park 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  received  a  Man- 
ufacturing Engineering  Partnership  grant  from  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  To  provide 
sufficient  space  for  the  grant  requirements,  a  2,750- 
square-foot  addition  to  the  existing  Engineering  Ser- 
vices Building  is  plarmed. 

■  Foods  Building  —  Hazleton 
Campus 

The  Board  approved  the  proposed  construction  of 
two  additions  to  the  Foods  Building  at  the  Hazleton 
Campus  in  an  ongoing  effort  to  update  and  improve 
food  service  facilities  at  the  campuses.  One  addition 
will  create  a  new  2,700-square-foot  dining  room  while 
the  other  2,480-square-foot  addition  will  provide  a  new 
entrance  and  add  a  lobby,  a  private  dining  room,  and 
administrative  space. 

The  existing  dining  hall  will  be  renovated  to 
enlarge  the  service  area,  provide  informal  eating  areas, 
and  improve  other  areas.  Plans  for  the  work  are 
designed  by  the  Universit/s  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 


•/: 


An  artist's  rendering  of  the  Classroom  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus  after  the  addition  of  the  612-seal  lecture 


■  Animal  Diagnostic  Laboratory  — 
University  Park 

The  Board  approved  final  plans  for  an  addition 
to  the  Animal  Diagnostic  Laboratory  at  University 
Park  and  authorized  the  University  to  obtain  bids 
and  award  contracts  for  construcdon  of  the  project. 
The  two-level,  4,000-squ  a  re-foot  addition  was 
designed  by  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  at  a  total 
budget  of  $2.1  million. 

■  Holtzinger  Engineering  Building  — 
Altoona  Campus 

The  Board  approved  final  plans  for  an  addition  to 
the  Holtzinger  Engineering  Building  at  the  Altoona 
Campus  and  authorized  the  University  to  obtain 
bids  and  award  contracts  for  construction  of  the  pro- 
ject. The  15,000-square  foot,  two-story  addition  will 
house  labs,  faculty  offices,  and  other  facilities  for  the 
new  ElectroMechanical  Engineering  Technology 
program,  and  two  general  classrooms. 

The  addition  is  designed  by  Hayes  Large  Archi- 
tects of  Altoona.  It  is  an  Operation  Jump  Start  pro- 


ject with  a  total  budget  of  $2,1 25,000  with  Penn  State 
providing  $1.5  million. 

■  Honors  Interest  House  —  The  Behrend 
College 

The  Board  approved  the  appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Hoffman  of  Robert  H.  Hoffman  Architect  and  Associ- 
ates, Boalsburg,  as  architect  for  the  Honors  Interest 
House  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College.  The 
proposed  building  wiU  house  64  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Scholars  Program  in  double  rooms.  It  also  will 
include  study  lounges,  a  computer  room,  and  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  for  scholars-in-residence. 

■  Bookstore  Building  —  Mont  Alto  Campus 

The  Board  approved  the  appointment  of  Noelk- 
er  and  Hull  Associates  Inc.,  of  Chambersburg,  as 
architect  for  a  4,000-squ  a  re- foot  Bookstore  Building 
at  the  Mont  Alto  Campus.  The  existing  Double  Cot- 
tage would  be  removed  to  allow  for  construction  of 
the  new  structure. 
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Trustees  review  degree 
program  changes 


The  Trustees  reviewed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  minor  and  new 
programs  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, and  a  graduate  program 
name  change  in  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center.  The  Board  also 
approved  the  reconfiguration  of 
tlie  Program  in  Biobehavioral 
Health  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  to  a 
department. 

The  new  minor  is  in  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies  in  the  Science, 
Technology  and  Society  Program 
in  the  College  of  Engineerir\g, 
which  is  designed  to  help  students 
take  an  organized  set  of  courses  in 
the  study  of  the  source  of  interna- 
tional conflict,  peace  movements 
and  peace  building. 

A  proposal  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Biolog- 
ical Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  to  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  Biochemistry  and  Molecu- 
lar Biology  also  was  reviewed. 
The  change  is  being  made  because 
many  department  faculty  use  mol- 
ecular biology  in  their  research 
and  in  the  classroom  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  approach  scientific  prob- 
lems using  these  techniques. 


The  board  also  learned  that  a 
proposal  to  change  the  graduate 
programs  in  computer  science  and 
computer  engineering  to  the  mas- 
ter of  science,  master  of  engineer- 
ing and  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  was  approved  by  the 
Graduate  Council  in  November. 

Demand  for  a  program  in  com- 
puter science  and  engineering  is 
high.  The  program,  which  will 
streamline  the  offerings  of  the 
department,  will  give  students  a 
graduate  core  in  the  discipline  and 
provide  the  flexibility  for  students 
to  specialize  in  an  area  of  research 
interest. 

The  reconfiguration  of  the  Pro- 
gram in  Biobehavioral  Health  to  a 
Department  of  Biobehavioral 
Health,  which  has  been  a  key  part 
of  the  college's  strategic  plan,  was 
reviewed  by  the  Board  in  Septem- 
ber. The  major  focuses  on  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  all  bio- 
logical, behavioral,  sociocultural 
and  environmental  factors  under- 
lying health  and  illness. 


Election 

continued  from  page  1 

an  official  attache  to  the  1984  Summer 
Olympic  Games.  In  1988,  he  received  the 
Humanitarian  Award  from  the  Bay  Area 
UNICEF. 

A  San  Francisco  resident,  Mr. 
Arnelie  is  past  president  and  co-founder 
of  the  Penn  State  Renaissance  Fund  and 
a  life  member  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of 


Research 

continued  from  page  1 

another  channel  through  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  created  a  range  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  future.  With  the  completion 
of  Phase  1,  the  next  step  includes  devel- 
opment of  the  region,  A2,  east  of  the  ini- 
tial complex  on  Innovation  Boulevard. 

"Penn  State's  Research  Park  is  a  very 
competitive  building  site  for  companies 
interested  in  build-to-suit  structures," 
Dr.  Shirley  said.  "It  has  been  one  of  two 
finalists  in  several  such  projects,  and  we 
are  optimistic  about  our  prospects  for 
success  in  future  competitions." 

Bringing  companies  to  the  Research 
Park  enhances  Penn  State's  research, 
teaching  and  service  mission,  such  as  the 
surface  coating  initiative,  also  known  as 
electron  beam-physical  vapor  deposition 
program  (EB-PVD),  with  the  Ukraine,  he 
added.  Through  this  program,  the  Uni- 
versity will  purchase  technologies  from 


Penn    State's    National    Development 
Council. 

Other  board  officers  include  Presi- 
dent Thomas,  who  serves  as  ex  officio 
secretary  of  the  board.  Officers  elected  to 
one-year  terms  on  the  board  are:  Gary 
C.  Schultz,  treasurer;  Raymond  D. 
Nargi,  associate  treasurer;  Paula  R. 
Ammerman,  associate  secretary,  and 
Carolyn  A.  Dolbin,  Joan  L.  Coble  and 
Linda  L.  Cartright,  assistant  secretaries. 


the  former  Soviet  Union;  establish 
alliances  among  industry,  government 
and  academia  to  enhance  the  technolo- 
gy; develop  the  capability  to  manufac- 
ture equipment  in  the  United  States,  and 
transfer  the  technology  to  industry.  The 
project  already  has  attracted  $12.5  mil- 
lion from  the  Navy  Mantech  program. 

Another  illustration  of  Penn  State's 
prowess  in  technology  transfer  is  its  13 
projects  funded  by  the  federal  New 
Technology  Reinvestment  Program. 

"The  University  leads  American  uni- 
versities in  being  involved  in  these  pro- 
jects, including  precision  laser  machin- 
ing, national  industrial  extension  agent 
curriculum,  and  a  manufacturing  engi- 
neering education  partnership,"  Dr. 
Shirley  said. 


Appointments 

College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  names  two  Sparks  Professors 


Two  internationally  recognized  scholars  have  been 
appointed  to  endowed  professorships  in  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Anibal  Gonzalez-Perez  has  been 
named  the  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Charles  E.  Scott  has  been  named  the  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks  Professor  of  philosophy. 

In  announcing  the  appointments.  Dean  Susan 
Welch  said,  "Liberal  Arts  and  these  departments  are 
indeed  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  attract  Dr. 
Gonzalez -Perez  and  Dr.  Scott  to  Penn  State.  Each  has 
a  wide  range  of  scholarly  interests  and  an  impressive 
record  as  a  teacher  and  researcher.  Professor  Scott 
will  provide  outstanding  senior  leadership  to  develop 
even  further  our  philosophy  department's  interna- 
tionally renowned  strengths  in  continental  philoso- 
phy. Professor  Gonzalez- Perez  will  provide  the  same 
sort  of  leadership  and  visibility  in  the  area  of  Spanish 
American  letters." 

Dr.  Gonzalez-Perez  joined  the  Department  of 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  in  the  fall  semester  of 
1994-  A  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  he  received  his  A.B. 
degree  magna  cum  laude  from  the  University  of  Puer- 
to Rico  at  Rio  Piedras  in  1977  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale 
University  in  198Z  He  was  then  assistant  and  later 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  was 
a  professor  at  Michigan  State  University  before  com- 
ing to  Penn  State. 

His  research  is  concerned  with  Spanish  American 
literature  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with 
a  particular  interest  in  narrative,  essay,  and  Hispanic 
Caribbean  writing.    He  has  recently  published  four- 


Anibal  Gonzdlez-P6re2    Charles  E.  Scott 


nalism  and  the  Development  of  Spanish  American  Narra- 
tive {Cambridge  University  Press,  1993)  and  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  history  of  Spanish  American  lit- 
erary criticism.  His  other  books  include  La  Cronica 
modernista  hispanoamericana  (Jose  Pomia  Turanzas, 
1983)  and  Lm  novela  modernista  hispanoamericana  (Cre- 
dos, 1987).  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  thirty  arti- 
cles in  scholarly  journals  on  a  wide  range  of  literary 
topics.  He  is  on  the  editorial  board  of  five  scholarly 
journals  and  a  university  press  series. 

Dr.  Scott  joined  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in 
the  spring  semester  of  1994.  He  was  previously  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Vanderbilt  University  where 


he  served  as  director  of  the  Robert  Penn  Warren  Cen- 
ter for  the  Humanities  (1987-93),  chair  of  the  philoso- 
phy department  (1978-90),  director  of  graduate  stud- 
ies in  philosophy  (1974-80),  and  director  of 
undergraduate  studies  (1967-72). 

His  scholarship  and  teaching  focus  on  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  European  philosophy,  includ- 
ing the  writing  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Martin  Hei- 
degger, and  Michel  Foucault.  He  is  the  author,  editor, 
or  coeditor  of  ten  books  including  the  forthcoming  On 
the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Ethics  and  Politics 
(Indiana  University  Press).  His  earlier  books  include 
The  Question  of  Ethics:  Nietzsche,  Foucault,  Heidegger 
(Indiana  University  Press,  1990)  and  The  Language  of 
Difference  (HumaniHes  Press  International,  1987). 

Following  his  bachelor's  degree  magna  cum  laude 
with  honors  in  English  and  philosophy  from  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dr.  Scott  received  a  Fulbright 
Fellowship  for  a  year's  study  at  Eberhard-Karls  Uni- 
versitat  in  Tubingen,  Germany.  He  then  continued 
his  graduate  study  at  Yale  University  where  he 
received  a  B,D.  degree  in  1961;  M.A.  in  philosophy, 
1962;  and  Ph.D.  in  philosophy,  1965.  He  held  an 
instructorship  at  Yale  before  moving  to  Vanderbilt  in 
1966. 

The  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  has  established 
Edwin  Erie  Sparks  Professorships  in  each  humanities 
department  with  major  funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  by  contributions 
to  the  college. 
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News  in  Brief 


Blood  drive 

The  American  Red  Cross,  Centre 
Communities  Chapter,  will  conduct 
blood  drives  at  University  Park  in 
February  on  the  following  days: 


Date  nacs  jime 

Wed,  Feb  1  HUB  Ballroom  10am.-4p,m. 

Thurs.,  Feb.  2  HUB  Ballroom  10  a,m.-4  p.m. 
Wed.,  Feb.  8             Attienon  1-7  p.m. 

Tliurs.,  Feb.  9  Rndby  1-7  p  m. 

The  entire  blood  donation  process 
takes  a  little  more  than  an  hour, 
including  a  brief  physical  and  some- 
thing to  eat.  For  more  information  on 
blood  donation,  call  1-800-GIVE  LIFE. 

Publications  available 

The  Office  of  University  Relations 
has  reprinted  two  of  its  most  widely 
used  publications:  ?enn  Slate:  A  Pro- 
file, a  36-page  digest  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  the  University,  its  mission 
and  academic  achievements,  and  TIte 
Historic  Penn  State,  a  map  of  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus  that  shows  the 
location  of  campus' historical  mark- 
ers, and  gives  information  about  his- 
toric buildings  and  sites.  Copies  may 
be  ordered  individually  or  in  bulk 
from  301  Old  Main,  863-4512. 

Summer  Sessions 
bulletins 

Summer  Sessions  Bulletins  will  be 
distributed  to  University  Park  facul- 
ty and  administrators  and  to  Univer- 
sity offices  the  week  of  Feb.  6.  Addi- 
tional copies  may  be  picked  up  at 
Spruce  Cottage  and  at  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore  on  campus,  or  may  be 
requested  by  phone  (863-4174)  or 
campus  mail  from  the  Office  of  Sum- 
mer Sessions. 

Offices  or  individuals  receiving 
more  copies  than  they  can  use  are 
requested  to  return  surplus  bulledns 
to  Spruce  Cottage. 

Award  nominations 
sought 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Ser- 
vices at  the  University  Park  Campus 
is  now  accepfing  nominations  for  its 
1995  Outstanding  Adult  Student 
Award. 

Faculty,  staff,  and  currently 
enrolled  adult  students  may  nomi- 
nate an  adult  learner  who  has  over- 
come obstacles  and  multiple  roles  to 
further  his  or  her  education;  served 
as  a  role  model  for  other  adult  stu- 
dents; maintained  high  acadenuc 
achievements;  sensifized  the  Univer- 
sity to  adult  students'  needs,  and 
clearly  defined  short-and  long-term 
educaHonal  goals. 

To  qualify  for  the  award,  a  stu- 
dent must  have  begun  or  resumed 
studies,  after  the  age  of  24  or  after 
having  been  out  of  high  school  for 
four  years.  Further,  they  must  have 
been  enrolled  at  University  Park  as  a 
full-  or  part-time  undergraduate  or 
graduate  student  within  four  months 
of  nominafion.  Undergraduates 
must  have  completed  45  credits,  tak- 
ing at  least  30  of  them  at  Penn  State, 
and  graduate  students  must  have 


earned  a  minimum  of  15  graduate 
credits.  Undergraduate  nominees 
will  receive  preference  in  considera- 
tion. 

Nomination  packets  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  (814)  863-3887  or 
by  stopping  by  the  center  at  323 
Boucke  Building.  Completed  packets 
must  be  returned  to  the  center  by  Fri- 
day, Feb.  3. 

Tenth  Annual  Housing 
Fair 

Off  Campus-Living  at  Penn  State  is 
sponsoring  its  Tenth  Annual  Hous- 
ing Fair  from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  Jan.  27  and  28,  in 
the  HUB  Ballroom  and  Fishbowl  at 
University  Park. 

"The  fair  is  the  largest  and  the 
only  gathering  of  rental  agents  in  the 
Centre  Region,  attracting  more  than 
30  property  owners  and  managers 
represenfing  13,500  rental  units," 
Forest  E.  Wortham,  assistant  director 
ofStudent  Life,  said.  "If  you  are  new 
in  town  and  looking  for  a  place  to 
live  or  just  want  to  change  your 
address.  Housing  Fair  1995  is  the 
place  to  be." 

Other  sponsors  of  the  Housing 
Fair  are  the  Organizafion  for  Town 
Independent  Students  (OTIS),  the 
Associafion  of  Residence  Hall  Stu- 
dents, and  the  Commonwealth  Cam- 
pus Student  Government.  Co — 
sponsors  are  Alpha  Phi  Omega  and 
the  Centre  Daily  Times.  Although  tar- 
geted to  students,  the  fair  is  open  to 
anyone  looking  for  rental  housing  in 
the  Centre  Region. 

Apartments  owners  and  proper- 
ty managers  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions,  and  bus  tours  of 
off-campus  rental  properties  and 
walking  tours  of  the  residence  halls 
will  be  offered.  Representafives  from 
Academic  Advising,  Financial  Aid, 
and  Academic  CompuHng  at  Penn 
State  also  will  have  informafion  and 
be  ready  to  answer  questions  as  will 
those  from  utility  companies,  CAT  A, 
furniture  retailers,  and  bookstores  off 
and  on  campus. 

Enlightening  Lunch: 
Living  Wills 

When  someone  is  unable  to  care  for 
him-  or  herself,  it  is  often  the  family 
members  who  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  person's  care.  Some- 
Hmes,  this  repsponsibility  is  fraught 
with  difficult  decisions  and  emo- 
fions.  Today,  many  people  are  culti- 
vafing  peace  of  mind  by  making  a 
living  will.  Come  to  this  brown-bag 
discussion  and  learn  about  the  issues 
surrounding  the  use  of  living  wills, 
including  how  to  obtain  and  develop 
one.  The  idea  of  organ  donation  also 
will  be  discussed.  Meets  from  noon 
until  1  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  2,  in  the 
Living  Center,  110  Henderson  Build- 
ing at  University  Park.  Cost  is  free. 
Register  by  calling  865-3085  or  send- 
ing E-mail  to  Jan  Hawbaker  at 
JQH3@PSU.ADMIN 


4^CTURES_ 

New  Saturday  lecture  series 
kicks  off  at  University  Park 

Recent  scientific  discoveries  will  be  the  focus  of  a  

new  lecture  series  Htled  "Penn  State  Lechrres  on 
Fronhers  of  Science,"  to  be  held  on  eight  Satur- 
day mornings  at  1 1  a.m.,  beginning  Feb.  4,  in  101 
Osmond  Laboratory  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Designed  for  central  Pennsylvania  residents, 
the  new  lectures  are  patterned  after  a  similar 
series  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  series  is 
sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and 
the  Center  for  GravitaHonal  Physics  and  Geome 
try. 

A  popular  feature  of  the  series  is  the  annual 
selecfion  of  a  speaker  —  a  young  scienHst  having 
both  excellent  teaching  skills  and  a  promising 
research  career  —  to  present  the  lectures  on  a    —^^^^^ 

subject  of  current  scienHfic  excitement.     The    Rnhin  T = 

speaker  for  the  inaugural  year  of  the  series  will  ^ 

be  Robin  Tuluie,  a   postdoctoral   fellow  in 

astronomy  and  astrophysics  and  a  researcher  in  the  Center  for  GravitaHonal 
Physics  and  Geometry.  His  lectures  will  concern  "The  Origin  and  Fate  of  the 
Universe."  Dr.  Tuluie  said  the  lectures  will  be  "understandable  by  any  interest- 
ed persons,  with  no  background  in  science  or  mathematics  required." 

"Dr.  Tuluie  will  explain  the  basic  ideas  and  major  discoveries  behind  our 
modem  understanding  of  the  large-scale  structure  of  the  universe,"  Lee  Smolin 
professor  of  physics  and  a  researcher  in  the  Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and 
Geometry,  said.  "Highlights  will  include  the  Big  Bang  theory  of  cosmology  and 
the  recent  observaHons  of  the  primordial  glow  fi-om  the  fime  when  the  atoms 
were  first  formed."  Dr.  Tuluie  said  he  also  will  reveal  the  new  discoveries  that 
have  shaped  our  understanding  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  universe  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Dr.  Tuluie  received  his  undergraduate  degree  fi-om  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  his  Ph.D.  fi-om  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  In  1994 
he  came  to  Penn  State. 

His  lectures  include:  "Introducdon:  From  the  Solar  System  to  the  Vast  Uni- 
verse," Feb.  4;  "Geometry  and  EvoIuHon  of  the  Universe,"  Feb.  11;  "Hot  Begin- 
ning: The  Big  Bang,"  Feb.  18;  "Building  Matter  Out  of  Energy,"  Feb.  25;  "Build- 
ing Galaxies  and  the  Need  for  Dark  Matter,"  March  18;  "Cosmic  Microwave 
Background:  Glow  ftom  the  Big  Bang,"  March  26;  'Inflafion  is  Necessary!"  April 
1,  and  "How  Far  are  We  from  Knowing  the  Fate  of  the  Universe?"  on  April  15 
No  lectures  are  scheduled  for  March  4,  and  1 1  or  April  8. 

Free  parking  for  the  lectures  is  available  behind  Osmond  Laboratory  across 
ftxjm  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  (HUB)  on  PoUock  Road  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  Metered  parking  is  available  at  the  HUB  Deck  parking  garage  on 
Shortlidge  Road.  For  more  informafion,  contact  Dr.  Tuluie  at  863-6091  or  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  Office  of  Public  Informafion  at  863-4682. 

AIDS  activist  to  give  talk  at  Behrend 


Cindy  Patton  will  present  the  open- 
ing talk  in  the  second  annual  Femi- 
nist Scholars  Speaker  Series  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  at 
7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  2.  Her  lec- 
ture, "From  Innocence  to  Safety: 
Media  Representations  of  Young 
People's  Risk  for  AIDS,"  will  be  held 
in  Reed  Lecture  Hall,  Reed  Union 
Building.  It  is  open  to  the  public. 

An  AIDS  activist.  Dr.  Patton  has 
written  extensively  on  the  HJV/AIDS 
epidemic  and  is  a  member/adviser 
on  numerous  international  commit- 
tees. She  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
leading  spokesperson  and  expert  in 
the  field. 


Dr.  Patton  is  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and 
Communications  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity. She  is  the  author  of  Inventing 
AIDS,  Sex  and  Germs:  The  Politics  of 
AIDS,  Making  It:  A  Woman's  Guide  to 
Sex  in  the  Age  of  AIDS,  and  most 
recently.  Last  Served?  Gendering  the 
HIV  Pandemic. 

Her  appearance  is  sponsored  by 
the  Penn  State-Behrend  Division  of 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  and 
the  Penn  State  Equal  Opportunity 
Planning  Committee.  For  more 
information  about  the  lecture  or  the 
series,  contact  the  division  at  898- 
6159. 
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Awards 


Assistant  professor  to  receive 
Beckman  Young  Investigator  Award 

Michael  J.  Nalan,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Beckman  Young  Investigator  Award. 

The  prestigious  award  is  intended  to  promote  research  in 
chemistry  and  the  life  sciences  and  to  foster  the  invention  of 
methods,  instruments,  and  materials  that  will  open  new 
avenues  of  research  in  science.  It  is  funded  by  the  Arnold  and 
Mabel  Beckman  Foundation  and  is  presented  to  principal 
investigators  who  have  completed  no  more  than  three  years  of 
their  initial  appointment  as  an  independent  researcher  at  a 
nonprofit  institution. 

As  one  of  this  year's  winners.  Dr.  Natan  will  receive  a  grant 
of  $200,000  over  a  two-year  period.  He  plans  to  continue  his 
research  in  self-assembly  of  colloidal  gold  particles,  which 
form  macroscopic  surfaces  that  are  useful  in  bioinorganic 

chemistry,  bioanalytical  chemistry,  and  nonlinear  optics.  . 

'  Michael  J.  Natan 


Head  of  chemical  engineering  honored 
by  national  society  for  contributions 

J.I_  Duda,  professor  and  head  of  chemical  engineering,  has 
received  the  Warren  K.  Lewis  Award  for  Contributions  to  Chem- 
ical Engineering  from  the  American  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers 
(AIChE).  The  award  honors  "recognized  distinguished  and  con- 
tinuing contributions  to  chemical  engineering  education." 

An  expert  in  polymer  science,  engineering  and  tribology.  Dr. 
Duda  has  authored  150  technical  publications.  Actively  involved 
in  AlChE,  he  has  taught  continuing  education  courses,  sat  on  the 
National  Awards  Committee,  participated  in  the  Speakers  Bureau, 
chaired  the  Charles  M.A.  Stine  Award  Committee  and  currently 
directs  the  Materials  Engineering  and  Sciences  Division. 

Dr.  Duda  previously  won  AlChE's  William  H.  Walker  and 
Charies  M.A.  Stine  Awards  and  the  American  Association  of  Engi- 
neering Education's  Chemical  Engineering  Division  Lectureship 
Award. 


Penn  State  Mont  Alto  Campus 

Director  of  university  relations  cited  for 
excellence  in  service  with  new  award 

Eileen  Graham,  director  of  university  relations  at  the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  Campus,  has 
received  the  campus'  first  John  F.  Benchoff  Award  for  Excellence  in  Service. 

The  award,  named  for  the  late  John  F.  Benchoff,  former  assistant  director  of  Student  Affairs 
at  the  campus,  was  established  to  recognize  staff  employees, 
members  of  the  campus'  Advisory  Board  or  students  who  exhib- 
it outstanding  performance  in  a  non-faculty  role. 

Mr.  Benchoff,  who  retired  in  June  1991,  was  a  mainstay  at 
the  campus  for  23  years,  responsible  for  financial  aid,  discipline, 
veterans'  affairs  and  the  campus'  equal  opportunity  program.  He 
coached  the  men's  basketball  team  for  22  years,  tallying  21  win- 
ning seasons  and  a  record  of  315  wins  and  128  losses.  Following 
his  retirement,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  campus'  Advisory 
Board  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  Dec.  11,  1993,  was  com- 
pleting his  first,  four-year  term  as  mayor  of  Greencastle. 

As  director  of  University  Relations,  a  position  she  has  held 
for  the  past  six  years,  Ms.  Graham  is  responsible  for  the  campus' 
development  and  public  information  programs  and  the  produc- 
tion of  campus  publications.  A  syndicated  columnist,  she  cur- 
rently is  completing  the  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  in 
Eileen  Graham  English. 


Student  nutritionists  earn 
kudos  for  outreach  efforts 

A  swat  team  of  student  nutrition-educators  at  University  Park 
spread  the  word  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  so  healthy  on  din- 
ning hall  menus  to  more  than  12,000  resident  students.  Their 
volunteer  efforts  not  only  promote  healthy  food  choices  in  din- 
ing halls  and  elsewhere,  they  also  have  earned  the  National  On- 
Campus  1994  Best  Ideas  in  Student  Services  Award. 

Melissa  Martilotta,  University  Health  Services  dietitian  and 
clinical  nutrition  instructor,  received  the  award  for  the  Dining 
Hall  Outreach  Program,  developed  by  the  Office  of  Health  Pro- 
motion. She  is  the  nutrition  adviser  to  the  program,  which,  when 
it  began  two  years  ago,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  among  large  pub- 
lic universities. 

'The  students  are  members  of  HealthWorks,  a  University 
Health  Services  peer-education  program  that  targets  a  variety  of 
student-health  issues,  such  as  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  sex  edu- 
cation as  well  as  nutrition  issues,"  Susan  Kennedy,  associate 
director  of  University  Health  Services,  said.  "Essentially,  the  stu- 
dents, who  have  been  professionally  trained,  have  been  able  to 
extend  personal  nutrition  counseling  from  what  one  staff  nutri- 
tionist would  be  able  to  accomplish  to  a  full-scale  service  for 
thousands." 

The  Dining  Hall  program  began  during  National  Nutrition 
Week  several  years  ago  and  is  now  integrated  into  regular  Food 
Service  Operations.  Dining  hall  managers  provide  HealthWorks 
with  a  computerized  nutrition  analysis  of  menu  items  and 
updates  are  made  available  on  a  weekly  basis.  During  the 
"Healthy  Choice"  event,  nutrition  peer  educators  put  together  a 
nutritious  meal  by  selecting  food  from  the  menu  that  meets  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

In  addition,  peer  educators  are  at  the  food  lines  telling  din- 
ing hall  customers  why  and  how  the  selections  were  made  and 
offer  suggestions  on  healthier  and  less  caloric  choices  than  they 
would  normally  make.  The  group  also  offers  a  workshop  called, 
"Getting  More  or  Less  from  Dining  Hall  Meals,"  in  which  they 
not  only  discuss  nutrition,  but  also  how  to  avoid  eating  disorders 
and  the  dreaded  "Freshman  15"  —  extra  pounds  that  too  often 
are  part  of  going  to  college. 

During  "Healthy  Choice"  programs,  dining  hall  statistics 
show  a  10  to  20  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who 
select  the  healthy  choice  meal  when  it  is  advertised  as  such.  In 
addition,  more  than  800  students  discussed  their  meal  choices 
with  the  volunteer  nutritionists  last  year. 


Associate  professor  has 
Russian  research  funded 

Carol  Nechemias,  associate  professor  of  pubUc  policy  at  Penn 

State  Harrisburg,  has  received  a 

short-term  grant  for  research  at  the 

Kennan    Institute    of    Advanced 

Russian  Studies  of  the  Woodrow 

Wilson    International   Center   for 

Scholars  in  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Nechemias,  who  will  be  in 
residence  at  the  Kerman  Institute 
during  the  summer  of  1995,  will 
have  as  her  research  project,  "The 
Dec.  12,  1993  Russian  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  and  the  Women's 
Bloc:  Fleeting  Aberration  or  the 
Emergence  of  a  Women's  Move- 
ment?" Carol  Nechemias 

She  also  received  a  travel  grant 
from  the  International  Research 

and  Exchanges  Board  and  traveled  to  Moscow  in  late  Novem- 
ber to  interview  women  deputies  and  activists  associated  with 
the  Women  of  Russia  Movement.  E>r.  Nechemias  attended  the 
All  Russia  Women's  Congress  in  Moscow. 


Awards 
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Engineering  colleagues  land  research  grant 
to  aid  in  development  of  artificial  organs 


Two  College  of  Engineering  researchers  have  received 
grants  totaling  $357,000  from  the  Whitaker  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  pursue  research  in  the  mechanics  of 
blood  flow  and  the  effects  of  hypertension. 

Cheng  Dong,  assistant  professor  of  bioengineering, 
received  $177,000  to  study  the  effects  of  prolonged  blood  cell 
interaction  with  a  manufactured  surface.  He  will  study  the 
impact  of  that  interaction  on  the  deformation  and  adhesion 
of  white  blood  cells. 

The  research  will  aid  in  the  development  of  artificial 
organs  and  other  circulatory  assist  devices  that  have  surfaces 
in  extended  contact  with  blood  as  well  as  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  inflammations  associated  with  artificial 
organs. 


Shizhuo  Yin,  research  associate  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  received  $180,000  to  study  the  cellu- 
lar basis  of  diseases  affecting  heart  muscles. 

His  research  will  focus  on  the  development  of  a  fast,  non- 
invasive measuring  technique  based  on  real-time  optical 
speckle  velocimetry  techniques.  The  technique  will  measure 
the  contracting  force  of  a  single  heart  muscle  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  cellular  and  muscular  mechanisms  of 
diastolic  heart  failure. 

The  Whitaker  Foundation  primarily  supports  research 
and  training  at  the  interface  of  medicine  and  engineering. 
Since  1976,  it  has  awarded  more  than  $100  million  for  facul- 
ty research,  graduate  fellowships  and  program  develop- 
ment. 


Professor  earns  Rockefeller  Foundation  funds 


State 


Adam  J.  Sorkin,  profes 
English  at  the  Penn 
Delaware  County  campus,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  sup 
port  of  a  month-long  residency  at 
the  foundation's  Study  and  Con- 
ference Center  in  the  Villa  Serbel 
loni,  Bellagio,  Italy. 

He  will  be  in  residence  dur- 
ing June  to  collaborate  with 
Romanian  poet  and  fiction  writer 
Daniela  Crasnaru.  They  will  fin 
ish  the  translation  of  a  volume  of 
her  poetry  and  a  collection  of  her 
short  fiction. 


Dr.  Sorkin's  collaborative  translations  of  20  Crasnaru 
poems  already  have  appeared  in  the  literary  magazines 
Poetry,  Prairie  Schooner,  Antigenic  Review  (in  Canada),  and 
Visions  International,  as  well  as  in  the  1994  book.  An  Anthol- 
ogy  of  Romanian  Women  Poets,  which  Dr.  Sorkin  edited  with 
Kurt  W.  Treptow,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  iind  director 
of  the  Office  of  the  Romanian  Cultural  Foundation,  lasi, 
Romania. 

The  Bellagio  Study  and  Conference  Center  provides  an 
international  environment  for  week-long  conferences; 
month-long  study  residence  for  scholars,  scientists,  and 
artists,  and  team  residencies  of  varying  lengths  for  creative 
artists  and  problem-solving  groups. 


Adam  J.  Sorkin 


National  association  recognizes  University  program 


A  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  program  on  the 
growing  problem  of  violence  in  hospital  emergency  rooms 
won  an  Award  of  Excellence  from  the  National  University 
Continuing  Education  Association  (NUCEA)  Region  II. 

The  award  honored  "Emergency  Department  Violence 
—  Combating  an  Alarming  Problem."  The  one-day  con- 
ference, held  March  17,  1994,  was  developed  by  Suzanne 
Wrye,  director  of  Health  Care  Program  Development,  and 
Stephanie  S.  Tyworth,  program  specialist  and  coordinator 
of  the  conference,  in  collaboration  with  the  colleges  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  the  Liberal  Arts. 

"The  conference  offered  an  innovative  look  at  an 
emerging  problem,"  Ms.  Tyworth  said.  "It  focused  specif- 
ically on  the  health  care  environment  which  differs  in  many 
ways  from  other  workplaces.  The  program  blended  cur- 
rent research  on  the  types  and  incidence  of  emergency 
department  violence  with  practical  information  and  skills 


that  learners  could  use  at  the  work  site  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  violence." 

Faculty  members  involved  in  planning  the  program 
included  William  H.  Parsonage,  associate  professor  of 
administration  of  justice  and  health  education,  and  John  F. 
Sullivan,  assistant  professor  of  administration  of  justice, 
both  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  Beverly  S. 
Mahoney,  assistant  professor  and  undergraduate  coordi- 
nator. Department  of  Health  Education,  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development.  Dr.  Mahone/s  research  formed 
the  basis  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  attracted  99  health  care  personnel  work- 
ing in  emergency  rooms  and  included  presentations  by 
Penn  State  faculty  members  and  other  experts,  as  well  as  an 
exhibit  of  security  products  and  services. 


Professor  receives  international  acclaim  for  his  work 


Christopher  R.  Wronski,  professor  of  electrical  engineeimg, 
has  been  honored  by  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  governments. 

Dr.  Wronski  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  for  "outstanding  contributions  and  leadership  in  pho- 
tovoltaic research  and  development." 

Dr.  Wronski  was  one  of  four  researchers  recognized  dur- 
ing a  DOE  news  conference  announcing  the  construction  of 
the  first  large  manufacturing  plant  for  thin  film,  photovoltaic 
panels.  The  plant,  which  will  produce  10  megawatts  per  year 
of  amorphous  silicon  solar  cells,  represents  a  major  break- 
through in  applying  state-of-the-art  technology  to  the  gener- 
ation of  electricity  in  the  U.S. 

He  also  received  a  JSPS  Invitation  Fellowship  from  the 
Japan  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Science.  The  Japanese 
honor  is  part  of  the  JSPS  invitafion  Fellowship  program  for 
research  and  includes  a  two-month  stay  in  Japan  as  a  guest  of 
the  society. 


Dr.  Wronski  will  be  hosted 
by  Professor  I.  Shimizu,  Tokyo 
Institute  of  Technology.  In 
addition  to  giving  seminars,  he 
will  carry  out  research  at  the 
Insfitute  on  amorphous  semi- 
conductors and  visit  university 
and  industrial  laboratories 
throughout  Japan. 

Dr.  Wronski  also  recently 
presented  the  plenary  lecture, 
"Amorphous  Silicon  Technolo- 
gy: Coming  of  Age"  at  the  First 
World  Conference  on  Photo- 
voltaic Energy  Conversion 
Hawaii. 


Staff  honored 

Twenty-nine  staff  members  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  have  been 
honored  for  continuous  service  to 
the  college.  The  college  honored 
two  recipients,  Patricia  A.  Btasko, 
administrative  aide  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  and  Nevin  F.  Corl, 
supervisor  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  stockroom,  for  35  years 
or  more  of  continuous  service. 

Honored  for  25  years  of  contin- 
uous service  to  the  college  were 
David  P.  Anderson,  financial  offi- 
cer; Gerald  P.  Richner,  laboratory 
attendant  m  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Molecular  Biology, 
and  Larry  E.  Slrickler,  supervisor  of 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics  machine  shop  and 
laboratory. 

Also  receiving  awards  for  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  college  were: 

15  years  -  Ronald  Kessinger, 
Sharon  Pishak,  Barbara  L. 
Spindler. 

10  years  -  Paul  H.  Corman,  Gail 
Feldman,  Rita  Morbeto,  Anthony 
Omeis,  Mary  Anne  Raymond, 
Nancy  Shunk,  Robert  Lumley- 
Sapanski. 

5  years  -  Kenneth  Barger  )r., 
Connie  R.  Fetzer,  Bruce  L.  Bryer- 
ton,  Lanora  Holler,  Michael  C. 
Bums,  Nancy  Johnson,  Linda  A. 
Collins,  Claire  Larkin,  Sarah  Der- 
ber,  Eileen  McConneU,  Donna 
Doerr,  Suzanne  Sinclair,  Timothy 
Entingh,  Louis  Zimmerman. 


Christopher  R.  Wronski 


President  Thomas 
cited  for  service 

The  Penn  State  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Society  has  honored  President  Thomas 
for  his  contributions  to  hospitality  edu- 
cation at  Penn  State. 

Walter  Conti,  a  1952  Penn  State 
graduate  who  is  a  Penn  State  Alumni 
Fellow,  Distinguished  Alumnus,  and 
former  chair  of  the  Penn  State  Board  of 
Trustees,  said,  "Dr.  Thomas  is  h>eing 
recognized  for  generously  giving  his 
time  and  energy  to  promote  the  School 
of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation 
Management.  Never  in  the  57  years 
since  the  beginning  of  our  program  has 
a  Penn  State  president  demonstrated 
such  continued  commitment  in  pro- 
moting the  education  and  service 
aspects  of  our  school  and  its  programs." 

Among  other  contributions.  Dr. 
Thomas  has  helped  to  foster  collabora- 
tions between  the  school  and  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  Penn  State  Scanticon, 
and  Penn  State  Food  Service.  Those  col- 
laborations have  led  to  internships  for 
students  and  work  experiences  in  the 
hospitality  industry. 

Dr.  Thomas  also  is  a  regular  patron 
of  the  school's  Cafe  Laura,  in  the  new 
Mateer  Building,  and  has  been  a  visible 
presence  at  many  school  functions. 

The  PSHRS  is  an  alumni  organiza- 
tion of  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Recreation  Management,  part  of 
Penn  State's  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development. 
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Violin  &  piano 
recital 

Duo  Concertant  will  present 
a  redtal  of  music  for  violin 
and  piano  at  8  p.m.  Friday. 
Jan.  27,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 
School  of  Music  faculty 
members  James  Lyon,  vio- 
linist and  assistant  professor 
of  music,  and  Timothy 
Shafer,  pianist  and  associate 
professor  of  music,  com- 
prise the  duo.  The  recital  at 
University  Park  is  part  of  a 
series  of  redtals  the  duo  is 
performing  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  New  Jersey, 
with  the  program  culminat- 
ing in  a  performance  at 
Carnegie  Hall's  Weill 
Redtal  HalJ  in  New  York 
Cit\'onFeb.  n. 

The  Perm  State  redtal  is 
open  to  the  public.  Tickets 
for  the  redtal  at  Carnegie 
HaU  may  be  purchased  by 
calling  Carnegie  Charge  at 
(212)247-7800.  Charter  bus 
transportation  has  been 
arranged  for  anyone  mak- 
ing the  trip  to  New  York 
City  to  hear  the  redtal  at 
Weill  Hall.  Seats  are  avail- 
able on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis  by 
sending  a  check  made  payable  to  Perm 
State  University  in  the  amount  of  $21  to: 
Wendy  Hill,  1 1 5  Arts  Building,  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture.  The  bus  will 
depart  for  New  York  City  from  the 
School  of  Music  South  Parking  Lot  (on 
N.  Allen  Street)  at  7  a.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  n,  and  depart  New  York 
City  at  6  p.m.  the  same  day. 
Checks  may  not  be 
^.  delivered  in  per- 


Duo  Concertant 

Pianist  Timothy  Stiafer  and  violinist  James  Lyon,  both 
faculty  members,  will  present  a  Jan.  27  recital  on  ttie 

University  Park  Campus. 


'The  tragedy  of  Macbeth" 

Shakespeare's  "The  Tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth" will  be  performed  at  8  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  28,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Leading  Black  actors  from  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and  the 
Royal  National  Theatre  of  Great  Britain 
will  perform  in  this  contemporary 
staging  of  the  tragedy.  The  production 
will  leave  Shakespeare's  original  text 
unchanged  except  for  a  setting  change 
that  moves  the  play  from  llth-century 
Scotland  to  modem  day  Africa.  This  is 
achieved  greatly  through  the  addition 
of  hea\'y  drumbeats  and  the  costumes 
of  colorful  African  robes  over  Weslem- 
tyle  suits. 

This  critically  acclaimed  produc- 
tion is  directed  by  South  African- 
bom  Stephen  Rayne,  who  will 
participate  in  an  "Artistic  View- 
points" seminar  at  7  that  evening  in 
Eisenhower's  Green  Room. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 


Unconventional  form 

lis  sculpture,  by  Carol  Gentithes, 
part  of  the  imaginative  exhibit  on 
display  in  ttie  Kem  Exhibition  Area 

the  University  Park  Caunpus 
through  Feb.  21 . 


open  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Sahirday,  at  (814)863-0255. 
Outside  the  local  calling  area,  dial  1- 
800-ARTS-TlX. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers, 
under  the  direction  of  D.  Douglas 
Miller,  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form for  the  Bach's  Lunch  series  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  2,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  20- 
minute  concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's 
Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish. 

Blue  and  White  Montage 
Concert 

A  concert  of  non-stop  music  featuring 
ensembles  from  the  School  of  Music 
will  be  presented  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Feb. 
3,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  gala  event,  called  a  Blue  and 
White  Montage,  is  in  its  second  year. 

Ensembles  involved  range  from  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  a  gospel 
choir,  and  they  represent  styles  as 
diverse  as  Hector  Berlioz  and  contem- 
porary South  American  music.  School 
of  music  faculty  members  Peter  Kiefer, 
instructor  of  music,  and  James  Lyon, 
assistant  professor  of  music,  are  co- 
directors  of  the  concert. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
at  (814)863-0255. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature,  William  J.  Harris, 
from  the  Department  of  English  at 
Penn  State,  speaks  about  the  vernacu- 
lar aspect  of  African-American  tradi- 

Examining  the  poetry  of  Al  Young 
and  Nikki  Giovanni,  he  reveals  some  of 
the  complexities  that  make  up  the 
"box"  that  constitutes  African-Ameri- 
can poetry.  He  likewise  comments  on 
poems  of  his  own,  noting  "the  tension 
between  the  individual  and  the  collec- 
tive. I  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  tradition 
but  on  my  own  terms." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced in  the  audio  studios  of  WPSX- 
TV  as  a  continuing  education  service  of 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. It  airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Special  Exhibit  at  HUB 

The  HUB'S  Browsing  Gallery  is  dis- 
playing oil  paintings  of  Milim  Lim 
through  Feb.  5. 

Milim  Lim,  a  Korean  artist  whose 
works  reflect  the  similarities  she  notices 
between  North  American  farm  scenes 
and  the  memories  of  her  childhood  in 
Korea,  earned  an  MFA  from  Penn 
State. 

The  HUB  Browsing  GaUery  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  HUB  building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

Alice's  wonderiand 

"3MTA3  The  Secrets  of  AJice's  Won- 
derland," an  exhibition  of  Jennifer 
Dowlin's  work,  is  being  held  in  Pattee 
Library's  East  Corridor  Gallery  through 
Feb.  10. 

Ms.  Dowlin  states  that,  "the  show 
makes  use  of  the  classic  book  Alice's 


Adventures  in  Wonderland  by  Lewis 
Carroll  to  speak  about  the  issue  of  obe- 
sity and  the  attitudes  that  surround  it." 

She  is  a  resident  of  State  College 
and  a  student  at  Penn  State  working  on 
a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  in  paint- 
ing. 

Mozart  symposium 

The  life  of  Pennsylvania  resident 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  and  his  collaboration 
with  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  will 
be  explored  Feb.  11-12  at  a  symposium 
in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

Hosted  by  the  Instihite  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Studies,  the  event  will 
evaluate  Da  Ponte's  life  and  the  role  of 
his  texts  in  the  success  of  Mozarf  s 
operas.  The  symposium  features  lec- 
tures by  noted  Da  Ponte  scholars,  a 
Venetian  banquet,  and  a  concert  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Chamber  Orchestra  fea- 
hiring  selections  from  Da  Ponte/ 
Mozart  operas. 

Da  Ponte's  niche  in  history  was 
secured  by  the  texts  he  provided 
Mozart  for  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
"Don  Giovanni,"  and  "Cosi  fan  hjtte." 
He  is  also  credited  with  founding  the 
first  Italian  studies  program  in  the 
United  States  and  the  first  home  for 
Italian  opera  in  New  York  City. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public. 
Tickets  for  the  banquet  are  $30  per  per- 
son, and  tickets  for  the  concert  are  $10 
per  person.  The  concert  will  be  held 
Sunday,  Feb.  12,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  HaU. 

The  symposium  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  ArcWtecture, 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Humanities  Council. 
Advance  registration  is  required. 

For  more  information  regarding  the 
symposium  please  contact  George 
Mauner  at  (814)  865-4095.  Regisfration 
materials  can  be  obtained  be  calling 
Chuck  Wilson  at  (814)  863-5130. 

Art  Alley  posters 

The  HUB'S  Art  Alley  on  the  University 
Park  Campus  is  displaying  a  poster 
exhibit  from  the  Parsons  School  of 
Design  of  New  York  City  through  Feb. 
19. 

The  exhibit  is  composed  of  selected 
entries  submitted  to  a  poster  competi- 
tion by  junior-year  communication 
design  students  at  Parsons.  These 
designers  use  type,  images,  and  color  to 
transform  an  abstract  idea  into  provoca- 
tive visual  communications. 

Parsons  is  an  international  design 
school  offering  BFA  and  MFA  degree 
programs  in  many  design  and  fine  arts 
disciplines  and  is  a  division  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

The  poster  competition's  topic  was 
"Diversity,  the  Unifying  Theme  of  the 
American  Republic."  Students  had  full 
creative  licer^se  with  only  a  size  require- 
ment and  an  option  to  use  the  Une, 
"diversity,  our  unifying  heritage." 

The  Art  Alley  is  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  HUB  building. 

Kern  exhibits 

The  Kem  Exhibition  Area  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  is  featuring  the 
photography  of  Palmore  Clarke  and 
the  sculpUires  of  Carol  Gentithes 
through  Feb.  21. 

Ms.  Gentithes  mixes  unconventional 
form  and  erratic  composition  with  her 

See  "Arts"  on  page  1 1 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

TTiursday,  January  26 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m„  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir. 

■  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Studies  center 
Australia  Day  Dinner,  7  p.m.,  Autoport 
Restaurant,  S.  Atherton  Street. 

Friday,  January  27 

Housing  Fair,  10  a,m.-4:30  p.m.,  HUB  Ballroom 
and  Rshbowl,  Also  Jan.  28. 

Sigma  Xi,  noon,  101  Kern  BIdg,  Michael  Arthur 
on  "Science  by  Submersible." 

Gallery  Talk,  1 :30  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Look- 
ing at  Rembrandt:  The  Art  ot  Leonard  Lei- 
bowitz  and  Ken  Aptekar." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Duo  Con- 
certani. 

Saturday,  January  28 

Gallery  Talk.  1  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby.  Palmer 
Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Rembrandt's 
Etchings." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  "The  Tragedy  of  Mad)efh." 

Sunday,  January  29 

Rim,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium,  "The 
Mirror  of  Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Self-Por- 

Monday,  January  30 

Contemporary  Scholarship  on  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Lives,  4  p.m.  ,110  Wartik  Lab.  Cheryl 
Dunye  on  "Complicated  Flesh:  Video 
Works,  1 990-Present-" 

Tuesday,  January  31 

Center  for  Women  Students  Sexual  Assault 
Awareness/Prevention  event,  7  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room,  "Let's  Talk  -  Sexual 
Assault  at  Penn  State"  and  "Penn  State  Sur- 

Thursday,  February  2 

Sigma  Xi,  noon,  101  Kern.  K.C.  Kim  on  '"Bugs 
Don't  Lie':  Forensic  Entomolgy," 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers. 

Special  Exhibition  Programs,  7:30  p.m.,  Palmer 
Museum.  Leonard  Leibowitz  on  'Why  Rem- 
brandt'" 

Friday,  February  3 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer 
fvluseum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on  "Chairs, 
Chests,  and  a  Clock:  Antique  Fumishings 
at  the  Palmer. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  A 
Blue  and  White  Montage.  Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255. 

Saturday,  Febnjary  4 

Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development,  9 
a.m.,  114Kem.  Hector  Rores,  speaker,  for 
"Publishing"  workshop. 

"Penn  State  Lectures  on  Frontiers  ot  Science," 
11  a.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on 
"Introduction:  From  the  Solar  System  to  the 
Vast  Universe." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Schwab 
Aud.  Anner  Bylsma,  cello.  AlsoFeb.  5, 3 


Unifying  tierltage 

A  poster  exhibit  from  the  Parson's  School 
City  featuring  the  theme  of  "diversity,  our  i 
display  in  the  HUB  Art  Alley  on  the  Univer 


p.m.  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 
Sunday,  February  5 

Gallery  Talks,  2  p,m,,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum,  Jennifer  Olson  on  The 
Art  of  Leonard  Leibowitz  and  Ken  Aplekar," 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Steven 
Smith,  piano. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Moming  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fn.,  9-1 1  a,m, 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri,,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun.  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  SaL  &  Sun.,  8-10  am. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri..  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Uterature  vwth  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
'Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

lliursday,  January  26 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  noon,  201 


Keller.  Kathleen 
Paveiko  on  The 
Art  of  the  Inter- 
view: Question- 
er's Tips  Oprah 
Never  Taught 
You." 
Computer  Sdence 
arKi  Engineer- 
ing, 4  p.m.,  302 
Pond  Lab. 
Cathy  Riemer 
on  'The  Globin 
Gene  Server:  A 
Computer  Tool 
for  Molecular 
Biology." 
Friday.  January  27  ■ 
Agronomy,  3:35 
p.m.,  101  ASL 
Dan  Knievel  on 
"Regulation  of 
Sink  Strength  in 
Plants, 
Geography,  4  p.m.. 
319  Walker 
BIdg,  Anna 
Griswold  on 
"Overview  of 
Student  Aid  Pro- 
grams at  Penn 
State," 
Monday,  January 

30 
Center  for  Gravita- 
tional Physics 
and  Geometry, 
3:30  p.m.,  101 
Osmond  Lab, 
Sean  Carroll  on  "Energy-Momentum 
Restrictions  on  Time  Machines  in  2  +  1 
Dimensions." 
Tuesday,  January  31 

Chemical  Engineering,  9  a,m.,  140  Fenske  Lab. 
Athanassios  Panagiotopoulos  on  "Molecular 
Simulation  ol  Phase  Equilibria." 
Biology,  4  p.m..  8  Mueller  Lab.  Andrew  Bent  on 
"Molecular  Genetic  Analysis  of  Pathogen 
Recognition  and  Plant  Disease  Resistance." 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South,  John  Kinwan  on 
'The  Effects  of  Exercise  on  Insulin  Action  in 
Men  &  Women," 
Thursday,  Febnjary  2 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry. 
1 1 :30  am,,  339  Davey  Lab,  Gilad  Lifschytz, 
speaker, 
Adutt.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education. 
12:15  p.m..  Studio  D  Mitchell  BIdg.  Ann 
Tayior-Bram  on  The  Rhetoric  and  Reality  of 
PictureTel," 
Friday,  February  3 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Scott  Harrison 
on  "Pesticide  Concentrations  in  Rural  Wells 
in  Com  Producing  Regions  of  Pennsylva- 


of  Design  of  New  York 
jnifying  heritage"  is  on 
sity  Park  Campus, 


■  Geography.  4  pm.,  319  Walker  BIdg. 
Stephen  Mathews  on  Transitions  from 
School  to  Work  to  Home  in  Wales  in  the 
Late  1970s," 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  January  26 

Rural  Health  Outreach  Workshop,  25  atten- 
dees, 504  ASI  BIdg.. 
Monday,  January  30 

Food  Service  Manager  2000, 1 1 0  attendees, 

Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Through  Jan,  31, 
Effective  Curriculum  Leadership,  30  attendees, 

The  Penn  Slate  Scanticon.  Through  Jan 

31. 
Friday,  February  3 
Sustainable  Agriculture,  400  attendees.  Nittany 

Lion  Inn.  Through  Feb.  4. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

"Milin  Un  Oil  Paintings,"  through  Feb.  5. 

HUB  Art  Alley  Panels: 

Parsons  School  ol  Design  Poster  exhibi, 

through  Feb,  19, 
HUB  Art  Alley  Cases: 
"Intemational  Mixed  Media,"  through  Feb.-20. 
Kern  Panels: 
"Palmore  Clarke  Photography."  through  Feb. 

21. 
Kern  Flat  and  Ta'l  Cases: 
"Carol  Gentilhes  Ceramics,"  through  Feb.  21 . 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Rembrandt  Etchings:  Selections  from  The 

Carnegie  Museum  of  Art,"  through  March  5. 
"Looking  Forward,  Looking  Back:  The  Etchings 

of  Leonard  Leibowitz."  through  March  5. 
"Rembrandt  Redux:  The  Paintings  of  Ken 

Aptekar,"  through  March  5. 
"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  Jan.  31 

through  July  16, 
Pattee  East  Corridor  Gallery; 
"3MTA3  The  Secrets  of  Alice's  Wonderland," 

Jennifer  Dowlin's  work,  through  Feb,  10. 
Pattee  Lending  Services  Gallery: 
"Cara  Judea  Alhadelff's  Photography."  through 

Feb,  29. 
Schlow  Memorial  Library: 
"Scapes:  Student  Drawring  Exhibition,"  through 

Feb.  1. 
Zoller  Gallery: 

■  "States  of  Contrast:  Contemporary  South 

Afncan  Printmaking,"  through  Feb,  26. 

■  Reflects  an  intemational  perspective 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  v^nsh  to  hear.  Messages  are 
listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone  directo- 
ries. Other  messages  are  Weather— 234; 
Arts  Line— 345;  University  Calendar— 456. 


January  26  -  February  5 


Arts 


continued  from  page  10 

powers  of  observation,  intuition,  and  unrestrained 
imagination  to  create  sculptures. 

A  profound  believer  in  the  absurd,  Ms.  Gentithes 
has  been  hand  building  whimsical,  no n- traditional 
figures  and  forms  in  clay  for  six  years.  After  obtain- 
ing a  BA  in  literature  from  Duke  University  and 
working  in  New  York  City,  she  returned  to  school 
for  a  BFA  in  ceramics  from  Alfred  University. 

The  photography  exhibit  by  Mr.  Clarke  includes 


photographs  of  landscapes,  architecture,  and  people 
taken  during  his  trips  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Central 
America  from  1987-1993. 

Mr.  Clarke  set  out  in  1987  on  a  two-year,  round- 
the-world  journey,  including  visits  to  30  countries. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  and  Lee  University 
in  1980  and  moved  to  State  College  in  1994. 

Both  artists  will  participate  in  the  Artist  Talk 
Series  in  the  Kern  Exhibition  Area  from  noon-1  p.m. 
Ms.  Gentithes  will  discuss  her  work  on  Feb.  8,  whUe 
Mr.  Clarke  wUl  talk  on  Feb.  15. 

The  Kern  Exhibition  Area  is  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Kem  Graduate  Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 


"Disarticulated  Membranes" 

Cara  Judea  Alhadeff  s  photography  exhibition  titled 
"Disarticulated  Membranes"  is  being  held  in  Pattee 
Library's  Lending  Services  Gallery  through  Feb.  29. 

Ms.  Alhadeff  states  about  her  work,  "My  images 
explore  the  precarious  balance  between  desire, 
denial,  excess,  pleasure,  and  pain,  and  the  ways  in 
which  'difference'  is  defined  within  their  intersecting 
boundaries." 

She  is  an  undergraduate  student  at  Penn  State  in 
an  independent  major  that  she  created  and  titled  cor- 
poreal politics. 


iee   Ans   en  p; 
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T}ie  following  approved  leaves  of  absence 
have  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Ihe  biological  control  of  fire  blight  of 
apples  and  pears  and  brown  rot  blossom 
blight  of  stone  fruits  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 


College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

David  J.  Beatlie,  associate  professor  of 
ornamental  horticulture,  to  develop  new 
propagation  techniques  for  miniature  pot 
roses  and  to  acquire  knowledge  that  will 
benefit  the  nursery  and  floriculture  indus- 
tries in  Pennsylvania  in  Aarslev,  Denmark. 

John  C.  Becker,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  to  participate  in  an  alternative 
education  experience  involving  research 
and  teaching  on  topics  of  American  envi- 
ronmental law  and  poUcy  at  the  Wagenin- 
gen  Agricultural  University  in  Wagenin- 
gen.  The  Netherlands. 


Jeffrey  T.  Fowler,  associate  extension 
agent  (Venango  County),  to  complete  a 
master's  degree  in  adult  education  at  Penn 
State. 

Frederick  E,  Gildow,  associate  professor 
of  plant  pathology,  to  study  the  cellular 
and  molecular  determinants  regulating 
plant  luteovirus  transmission  by  insect 
vectors,  and  to  develop  skills  for  utilizing 
cell  systems  for  molecular  studies  of  virus 
replication  at  the  Scottish  Crops  Research 
Institute  in  Dundee,  Scotland. 

MiJIon  C.  Haltberg,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  to  lecture  on  agricultural 
policy  objectives  and  alternatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  University  of  Sydney 
and  other  universities  in  Australia. 

C  William  Heald,  professor  of  dairy  sci- 
ence, to  study  adult  education  teaching 
methods  for  dairy  extension  programs  and 
to  broaden  knowledge  of  remote  expert 
systems  appUcations  in  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Daryl  K.  Heasley,  professor  of  rural  soci- 
ology and  director  of  the  Northeast 
Regional  Center  for  Rural  Development,  to 
study  public  issue  leadership  skills 
research  and  process  that  will  contribute  to 
furthenng  the  programming  between  Penn 
State  and  the  Universities  of  Catania  and 
Piacenza  in  Italy,  and  to  adapt  the  U.  S. 
Extension  Service  model  for  use  in  Italy  at 
various  locations  in  Italy — at  Sicily,  Emilia 
Romagna,  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  the 
international  language  facility  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Kenneth  D.  Hickey,  professor  of  plant 
pathology  and  scientist-in-charge  of  the 
Fruit  Research  Lab,  to  conduct  research  on 


sity. 


Richard  S.  Kauffman,  associate  extension 
agent  (Berks  County),  to  complete  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  instructional  systems  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

Leon  J.  Resslcr,  extension  agent  (Lancaster 
County),  to  complete  a  master's  degree  in 
environmental  pollution  control  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg. 

Paul  D.  Robillard,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering,  to  conduct 
research  on  water  quality  monitoring  net- 
work designs  in  (2uito,  Ecuador. 


Gary  W.  Rogers,  associate  professor  of 
dairy  and  animal  science,  to  conduct 
research  on  the  relationship  between 
health  traits,  somatic  cell  counts,  and  type 
traits  in  dairy  cattle  at  the  Swedish  Univer- 
sity of  Agricultural  Sciences  in  Uppsala, 
Sweden. 

Timothy  J.  Rollins,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  and  extension  education,  to 
teach  courses  on  desigrung  informal  youth 
development  programs  and  conduct 
research  in  the  assessment  of  the  cognitive 
competencies  and  skills  of  Tasmanian 
youth  at  the  Uruversity  of  Tasmania  in 
Australia. 


Richard  M.  Rudowski,  i 
agent  (Philadelphia  County),  to  complete  a 
doctoral  degree  with  an  emphasis  in  non- 
formal  instructional  design  and  adminis- 
tration at  University  Park. 


Janice  E.  Black  Stoudnour.  associi 
extension  agent  (Bedford  County), 
plete  a  master's  degree  in  home 
at  University  Park. 


James  E.  Van  Horn,  professor  of  rural 
sociology,  to  study  the  socialization 
processes  and  cultural  practices  of  parents 
in  Asian,  African  American,  and  Latino 
families  and  develop  a  multicultural  par- 
ent education  curriculum  appHcable  in 
cooperative  extension  programs  at  The 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C, 
the  University  of  South  Florida,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  selected  Pennsylvania  counties. 

College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 


Arthur  K.  Anderson,  Jr.,  associate  profes- 
sor of  architecture,  to  participate  in  the 
Semester  At  Sea  program  of  the  Institute 
for  Shipboard  Education  to  visit  significan 


architectural  sites  throughout  the  world  to 
photograph  the  images  and  record  experi- 
ences of  outstanding  design  examples  that 
will  be  used  to  expand  the  four  design  the- 
ory courses  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Architecture. 

Richard  Gray,  associate  professor  of  theatre 
arts,  to  conduct  research  on  the  latest  theatre 
mechanizations  and  prepare  to  write  a  text 
on  the  extension  of  theatre  technologies  to 
theme  parks  and  resort  attractions  in  New 
York  City,  Las  Vegas,  and  various  California 
studios. 


Robert  S.  Hatten,  associate  professor  of 
music,  to  conduct  research  on  musical  ges- 
ture, focusing  on  the  solo  piano  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert. 


Neil  P.  Korostoff,  asso 

landscape  architecture,  to  develop  a  book  on 

the  art  and  science  of  ecological  landscape 

gardening. 

Gerald  Lang,  professor  of  art,  to  complete 
final  curatorial  and  presentation  work  for 
the  national  traveling  exhibition,  "The  Pho- 
tograph: A  Historical  Survey  of  Handcol- 
ored  Photography,  1839  to  the  Present". 

Leslie  G.  Leupp,  professor  of  art,  to  enroll 
in  an  intensive  course  of  study  in  classical 
and  traditional  jeweb-y-making  and  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  tradibor\s  and  histories 
associated  with  these  materials  and  process- 
es at  the  Jewelry  Arts  Ii\sbtute  in  New  York 
City. 

Veronica  Bums  Lucas,  associate  professor 
of  landscape  architecture,  to  develop  the 
protypical  foundations  for  a  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  in  landscape  architecture  for 
dehvery  both  at  Penn  State  and  Mexico  at 
the  Universidad  de  Monterrey  and  the  Uni- 
versidad  d'Estado  Michoacan  in  Mexico. 

Jerrold  Maddox,  professor  of  art,  to  develop 
the  uses  of  hardware,  software,  and 
archived  information  to  create  works  of  art 
on  the  computer  that  include  both  visual 
and  verbal  materials. 

Lyie  C.  Meniman,  professor  of  music  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Music,  to  conduct 
research  in  woodwind  music  in  print,  and  to 
develop  and  prepare  material  for  a  third 
edition  of  two-volume  reference  texts  from 
1975  and  1984  on  the  subject. 

A.  Richard  Nichols,  professor  of  theatre 
arts,  to  conduct  research  on  the  martial  arts 
and  the  development  of  teaching  methods 
centered  on  the  integration  of  Martial 
Arts/ Asian  Theatre  Disciplines  and  actor 
training. 

Jeanne  C.  Porter,  associate  professor  of  art 
history,  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Italics 
Press  to  write  and  edit  the  Baroque  volume 
of  the  profH>sed  "Documentary  History  of 
Naples". 

M.  Suzarme  Roy,  associate  professor  of 
music,  to  study  the  performance,  history,  lit- 
erature, and  pedagogy  of  the  art  song,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  American 
poetry-music  relationships  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, the  Uruversity  of  Michigan,  the  Lin- 


coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Library, 
the  Carnegie  Hall  archive,  and  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Brent  G.  Wilson,  professor  of  art  education, 
to  assess  the  outcomes  of  six  professional 
development  programs  in  art  education  at 
various  locations  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  and 
to  study  the  adjudication  process  in 
school-leaving  art  examinations  in  Great 
Britain  and  The  Netheriands. 

Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College 

Maiy  G,  Chisholm,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  to  study  chiral  gas  chromatogra- 
phy at  the  Lord  Zuckerman  Laboratories  in 
Reading,  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paul  E.  Koch,  associate  professor  of  engi- 
neering, to  complete  a  doctoral  degree  in 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 


Gregoiy  L.  Morris,  associate  professor  of 
English,  to  conduct  research  on  the  various 
historical  impulses  found  in  contemporary 
western  American  fiction  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska-Lincoln. 

The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration 

Keruieth  M.  Lusht,  professor  of  business 
administration,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  and  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Real  Estate  Studies,  to  study 
the  traceability  of  price  difference  to  market- 
ing mechanism  in  property  markets,  and 
determine  whether  the  shifting  of  taxes 
from  improvements  to  land  has  a  measur- 
able import  on  prices  and  liquidity  at  the 
Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

J.  Keith  Ord,  David  H.  McKinley  Professor 
of  business  administration  and  professor  of 
statistics,  to  conduct  research  on  business 
forecasting  at  Monash  University  in  Aus- 
tralia, to  work  on  time-dependent  quality 
indicators  at  the  Veteran's  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  to  complete  the  revi- 
sion of  a  coauthored  text. 

John  M.  Stevens,  professor  of  management 
and  organization,  to  operationalize  con- 
structs associated  with  corporate  competi- 
tive strategy  and  environmental  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Linda  K.  Treviiio,  associate  professor  of 
organizational  behavior,  to  develop  a  con- 
ceptual model  of  the  process  of  percep 
tion /recognition  of  ethical  issues  in  organi- 
zations at  Georgetown  Uruversity. 


Jerome  D.  Williams,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  to  conduct  research  on  cultural 
implications  of  business-to-business  mar- 
keting relationships  in  the  Pacific  Rim 
Region,  and  to  enhance  the  intemaHonal 
dimensions  of  teaching  capabilities  at  the 
Nanyang  Technological  University  in  Singa- 
pore and  the  Chuhgnam  National  Universi- 
ty of  Korea. 

S.  Hong  Xu,  associate  professor  of  manage- 

See  "Leaves"  on  page  13 
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ment  science,  to  expand  existing  research 
program  in  stochastic  modeling  and  opti- 
mization and  its  applications  at  the  Institute 
of  Appbed  Mathematics  in  Beijing,  China, 
and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

School  of  Communications 

Richard  D.  Taylor,  Palmer  Professor  of 
telecommunications  studies  and  law,  lo 
study  and  write  on  information  economics 
and  its  relationship  to  national  development 
at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences 

Michael  M.  Coleman,  professor  of  polymer 
science,  to  lecture  and  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  polymer  blends  at  the  Universi- 
dad  del  Pais  Vasco  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain. 

Roger  M.  Downs,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  geography  education  materi- 
als, and  to  complete  a  research  project  on  the 
involvement  of  girls  and  boys  in  a  geogra- 
phy competition  at  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rodney  A.  Erickson,  professor  of  geography 
and  business  administration,  to  study  foreign 
export  initiation  and  expansion  among  man- 
ufacturing firms  in  the  United  States  at  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

William  M.  Frank,  professor  of  meteorology, 
to  participate  in  an  international  research 
program  known  as  the  Maritime  Continent 
Thunderstorm  Experiment  in  Darwin,  Aus- 
tralia, and  to  leach  a  graduate  lecture  course 
in  atmospheric  convection  at  Monash  Uni- 
versity in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Dennis  Lamb,  associate  professor  of  meteo- 
rology, to  collaborate  with  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Washington  on  adapting  a 
detailed  theory  of  ice  crystal  growth  to  a 
numerical  model  of  atmospheric  clouds. 

Glenda  Laws,  associate  professor  of  geogra- 
phy, to  study  local  politics  arising  from 
changing  intergenerational  relations  at  the 
Australian  Defence  Academy  in  Canberra, 
Australia. 


Stephen  J.  Mackwell,  associate  professor  of 
geosdences,  to  study  mineral  behavior  and 
interaction  at  high  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures at  the  University  of  Bayreuth  in 
Bayreuth,  Germany,  and  the  University  de 
Lille  in  Lille,  France. 

Richard  E.  Tressler,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering,  to  pursue  a  research  and  lecture 
program  focused  on  thermosb^ctural  com- 
fxjsites  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux  in  Bor- 
deaux, France. 

College  of  Education 

Estela  M.  Bensimon,  associate  professor  of 
education  and  senior  research  associate,  to 
study  organizational  culture,  leadership,  and 
change  in  Argentina's  public  higher  educa- 


tion system  at  the  Universidad  de  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  Universidad  Nacional  de  la 
Plata  in  Argentina. 

James  T.  Herbert,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  director  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
Education  Programs,  to  examine  the  impact 
of  outdoor-based  experiential  activities  for 
persons  with  disabilities  at  five 
outdoor-based  experiential  programs  in  the 
United  States. 


James  F.  Nolan,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  director  of  Pre-Service  Teaching 
Experiences,  to  conduct  an  intensive  case 
study  of  a  fiigh  school  restructuring  project 
at  the  Milton  Hershey  School  in  Hershey, 
PA. 


Martin  A.  Simon,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation, to  elaborate  a  developing  model  of 
mathematics  teaching  and  conduct  pilot 
studies  on  the  development  of  individual 
teachers  of  mathematics  at  the  State  College 
Friends  School. 

Hoi  K.  Suen,  professor  of  educational  psy- 
chology, to  study  the  psychometric  features 
of  the  historic  and  modem  Chinese  civil  ser- 

College  of  Engineering 

Jesse  L.  Barlow,  professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  to  investigate  accuracy 
issues  in  parallel  numeriail  algorithms  for 
least  sequences  and  eigenvalue  problems  at 
the  University  of  Manchester  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Ninnal  K.  Bose,  HRB  Systems  Professor  of 
electrical  engineering  and  director  of  the  Spa- 
tial and  Temporal  Signal  Processing  Center, 
to  conduct  coUaborative  research  on  the  the- 
ory as  well  as  applications  of  neural  net- 
works in  signal/image  processing  as  well  as 
manufacturing  at  Princeton  University  and 
the  Israel  Institute  of  Technology  in  Haifa, 

Joseph  P.  Cusuinano,  assodale  professor  of 
engineering  sciences  and  mecfianics,  to  con- 
duct collaborative  research  on  experimental 
applications  of  nonlinear  dynamics  to 
machinery  instability  and  failure  prediction 
at  the  University  of  Califonua  at  San  Diego. 

John  J.  Henry,  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, to  develop  models  to  evaluate 
tire-pavement  friction  under  winter  condi- 
tions at  various  locations  in  Norway. 


William  E.  Higgins,  assodale  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  to  conduct  research  ir 
radiological  imaging,  visualisation,  and 
lelemedidne  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
the  Mayo  Clinic. 

rof 


Akhlesh  Lakhtakia,  assodate  profes 
engineering  sdence  and  mechanics,  to  con- 
duct theoretical  research  on  the  optics  of  heli- 
coidally  bianisotropic  mediums,  and  to 
observe  and  partidpate  in  the  evolution  of  an 
honors  baccalaureate  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow. 


lectural  engineering,  to  conduct  research  on 
the  use  of  advanced  composites  for  the 
repair  and  rehabilitation  for  building  struc- 
tures made  of  concrete  and  masonry  at  the 
University  of  Bologna,  Italy,  and  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sdences  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Goui^Tsyh  Yeh,  professor  of  dvil  engineer- 
ing, to  conduct  collaborative  research  on  the 
development  of  innovative  computational 
algorithms  to  deal  with  issues  associated 
with  modeling  problems  at  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Environmental  Research  Laboratory  in 
Ada,  OK. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

Alex  Aswad,  professor  of  engineering,  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  system,  induding 
a  new  methodology,  software,  and  a  manual 
for  the  rapid  design  of  bridges  at  various 
bridge  production  plants  in  Arizona,  Col- 
orado, Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 


J.  Marvin  Bentley,  associate  professor  of 
health  economics,  to  conduct  research  on  the 
organization  and  effectiveness  of  markets  for 
medical  care  at  the  Pennsylvania  Health  Care 
Cost  Containment  Council  in  Harrisburg. 

Carolyn  R,  Dexter,  professor  of  marwgement 
and  marketing,  to  teach  and  condud 
research  in  business  strategy  at  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong,  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Singapore,  International  Christian 
Urxiversity  in  Tokyo,  and  the  University  of 
Auckland. 

Daruele  D.  Flannery,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  to  gather  data  and  write  chapters 
for  a  book  which  v/ill  be  a  comprehensive 
review  of  relevant  themes  assodated  with 
adult  women's  learning  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  at  Athens. 


Patrida  E.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
humanities  and  literature,  to  complete  a 
manuscript  which  investigates  the  intersec- 
tions of  gender  and  class  in  a  group  of  nine- 
teenth-century British  novels  that  deal  v^ith 
the  sodal  and  cultural  impad  of  industrial- 
ization. 

Jeremy  F.  Plant,  professor  of  public  policy 
and  administration,  to  conduct  research  and 
write  articles  on  transportation  policy  in  the 
United  States,  at  Harrisburg,  other  state  capi- 
tal locations,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Irwin  Richman,  professor  of  American  stud- 
ies and  history,  to  support  the  expansion  and 
revision  of  Pennsylvania's  Architecture,  a 
widely-used  study  now  out  of  print,  and  to 
conduct  field  work  for  the  preparation  of  a 
chapter  on  the  unique  rural  syi\agogues  of 
Sullivan  County,  N.Y. 


Troy  M.  Thomas,  associate  professor  of 
humanities  and  art,  to  complete  a  book  inter- 
preting the  art  of  the  Italian  painter,  Car- 
avaggio  (1571-1610),  in  light  of  selected 
philosophical  and  religious  strains  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Gayle  J.  Yaverbaum,  assodate  professor  of 
information  systems,  to  develop  multimedia 
educational  materials,  to  publish  findings  of 
research  associated  with  educational  media, 
and  to  develop  a  computer  interface  design 
guide  at  University  Park. 


Antonio  Nanni, 


professor  of  archi- 


College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

Linda  M.  Burton,  professor  of  sodology  and 
human  development,  to  complete  a  book 
that  reports  findings  from  a  five-year  com- 
munity-based study  of  context  and 
development  in  urban  African-American 
families  uith  teenage  childbearers,  and  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  use  of  developmental 
methodologies  for  ecologjial  studies  of  family 
and  individual  development  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Frederick  J.  DeMicco,  assodate  professor  of 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  institutiortal  martage- 
ment  and  associate  director  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant, and  Institutional  Management,  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  large  hospitality  corporation's 
faculty  sabbatical  pro^m  and  to  conduct 
research  in  gerontology  and  food  service  man- 
agement. 

Michael  H.  Green,  professor  of  nutrition  sd- 
ence, to  conduct  collaborative  research  on  vit- 
amin A  metabolism  at  Hoffmann  LaRoche  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  and  the  Karolinska  Insti- 
tute in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Sara  Harkness,  associate  professor  of  human 
development  and  anthropology,  to  conduct 
research  and  write  on  a  cross-culhiral  study 
of  parents'  beliefs  about  childrearing  and 
child  development  at  the  University  of  Leiden 
in  Leiden,  Holland. 

Deborah  B.  Preston,  assodate  professor  of 
health  education  and  nursing,  to  conduct 
research  on  the  factors  associated  with  ooru- 
pational  risks  to  nurses  of  caring  for  AIDS 
patients  in  rural  and  urban  communities  at 
the  Universities  of  Catania  in  Sidly  and  Pia- 
cenza  (Emiha  Romagna)  in  Italy. 

Bruce  C  Stuart,  assodate  professor  of  health 
policy  and  administration,  to  conduct  research 
in  pharmaceutical  economics  at  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia. 

Charles  M.  Super,  professor  of  human  devel- 
opment and  family  studies,  to  complete  a 
cross-cultural  study  on  parents'  theories  of 
child  development  and  to  study  how  parental 
beliefs  and  ideas  about  childrearing  impact  on 
infante'  allocation  of  time  to  sleeping  and 
waking  states  at  the  Uixiversity  of  Leiden  in 
Leiden,  The  Netherlands. 

Fred  W.  Vondracek,  professor  of  human 
development  and  professor-in-charge  of  the 
Undergraduate  Internship  Program,  lo  con- 
dud research  on  a  developmental-contextual 
approach  lo  life-span  career  development  by 
incorporating  key  concepts  from  Motivational 
Systems  Theory  and  lo  collaborate  with  an 
international  network  of  researchers  who  con- 
dud related  empirical  research  at  Friedrich 
Schiller  University  in  Jena,  Germany. 

College  of  the  Uberal  Arts 

Henry  S.  Albinski,  professor  of  political  sd- 
ence and  Ausbglian  and  New  Zealand  studies 
and  director  of  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
Studies  Center,  to  conduct  research  on  how 
the  Stale  of  West  Ausbaha  engages  in 
extra-national  activities  bearing  on  national 
external  priorities  at  The  Australian  National 
University  and  the  Curtin  University  of  Tech- 
nology in  PertK 
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Michael  H.  Bemhard,  associate  professor  of 
political  science,  to  conduct  research  for  a 
book  on  the  democratic  consolidation  in  the 
Weimar  Repubhc,  the  interwar  Polish 
Republic,  Postwar  Gertnany,  and  the  recent 
German  unification. 

ChrisHne  Clark-Evans,  associate  professor 
of  French  and  women's  studies,  to  conduct 
research  for  a  monograph  on  completed  and 
on-going  studies  in  eighteenth- century 
French  literature  and  philosophy  at  Paris 
and  Montpellier,  France. 

Deborah  Clarke,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  women's  studies,  to  conduct 
research  on  a  book  that  examines  the  ways 
in  which  contemporary  women  writers  from 
a  wide  range  of  ethnic  backgrounds  revise 
the  presentation  of  the  house. 

Daniel  W.  Conway,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy,  to  complete  a  book-length  man- 
uscript on  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  critique  of 
modernity  at  the  Nietzsche-Archiv  in 
Weimar,  Germany. 

Keith  A.  Cmic,  professor  of  psychology,  to 
develop  a  preventative  protocol  for  young 
children's  mental  health  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles, 

Gordon  F.  De  Jong,  distinguished  professor 
of  sociology,  to  analyze  how  human  values 
affect  migration  decisions  of  rural  workers 
in  a  developing  country  at  Mahidol  Univer- 
sity in  Thailand. 

Mary  Dejong,  associate  professor  of  English 
and  women's  studies  (Penn  State  Altoona 
Campus),  to  complete  a  book-length  manu- 
script on  the  significance  of  hyirms  and 
hymn-singing  in  nineteenth-century  Ameri- 


Robert  C.  S.  Downs,  professor  of  English,  t 
complete  a  collection  of  short  stories,  all 
dealing  with  the  theme  of  death,  at  Cape 
May,  N.J. 

Glerm  Firebaugh,  professor  of  sociology,  t( 
conduct  a  nationwide  survey  in  Romania  o 
democratization  and  market  values,  and  to 
analyze  the  data  from  the  survey  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Bucharest. 


D.C.  and  New  York  and  at  the  Russian 
Research  Center  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carol  F.  Kessler,  professor  of  English, 
American  studies,  and  women's  studies 
(Penn  Slate  Delaware  County  Campus),  to 
teach  in  the  newly-initiated  degree  program 
in  American  Studies  at  Safarik  University  in 
Presov,  Slovakia. 

Alan  E.  Knight,  professor  of  French,  to  col- 
lect and  analyze  the  numerous  early  refer- 
ences to  theater  and  spectacle  found  in  the 
archives  and  libraries  of  the  City  of  Lille  in 
France,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  vital 
role  that  drama  played  in  the  social,  reli- 
gious, and  political  life  of  northern  France 
and  the  Burgundian  Netherlands. 

Gary  N.  Knoppers,  associate  professor  of 
religious  studies,  to  research  and  write  a 
commentary  for  the  AnchoT  Bible  that  estab- 
lishes unrecognized  ties  between  the  histori- 
cal literatures  of  ancient  Greece,  early 
Judaism,  and  ancient  Mesopotamia  at  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England, 


Gary  W.  Gallagher,  profess 
history  and  head  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, to  complete  a  biography  of  Jubal  A. 
Early  (1816-94),  a  prominent  Virginia  sol- 
dier and  writer  whose  career  offers  rich 
potential  to  examine  main  currents  of  nine- 
teenth-century southern  history. 

Thomas  A  Hale,  professor  of  African, 
French,  and  comparative  literature,  to  write 
a  comparative  study  of  epics  about  nine- 
teenth-century Islamic  heroes  in  West 
Africa  with  a  colleague  from  the  University 
of  Dakar  in  West  Africa. 


Richard  C  Harmstone,  associate  professor 
of  economics  (Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton  Campus),  to  investigate  and  draft  a 
book  manuscript  on  the  investment  strate- 
gies which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Stale  in  1991,  at  libraries  in  Washington, 


Laura  L.  Knoppers,  associate  professor  of 
English,  to  conduct  research  for  a  book  on 
seventeenth-century  representations  of 
OUver  Cromwell  at  various  libraries  in  Eng- 

Jeanne  E.  Krochalis.  associate  professor  of 
English  (Penn  State  New  Kensington  Cam- 
pus), to  complete  a  book  on  medieval  liter- 
ary manuscripts  written,  not  in  the  usual 
book  (codex)  format,  but  on  rolls. 

Lynn  S.  Liben,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  research  project,  "Gender  and 
Geography,"  and  to  explore  the  develop- 
ment of  intervention  programs  to  redress 
the  current  imbalance  of  gender  differences 
as  they  apply  to  success  in  the  National 
Geography  Bee  at  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Alphonso  F.  Lingis,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, to  conduct  research  and  complete  two 
books  on  the  philosophy  of  science,  episte- 
mology,  and  continental  thought  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
and  the  University  of  Kyoto. 

Kathleen  L.  Lodwick,  associate  professor  of 
history  (Penn  State  Allentown  Campus),  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian  mission 
on  Hainan  Island,  China,  which  was  typical 
of  protestant  missions  in  China  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  c 


Ian  Marshall,  associate  professor  of  English 
(Penn  State  Altoona  Campus),  to  pursue  a 
critical  study  of  hterary  works  set  along  the 
Appabchian  Trail,  applying 
ecologically-informed  theoretical  approach- 
es and  incorporating  first-person  descrip- 
tions at  relevant  sites  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

William  B.  McCarthy,  professor  of  English 
(Penn  State  DuBois  Campus),  to  write  a 
comprehensive  anthology  of  American  folk 
tales  that  presents  the  storytellers,  their 


regional  or  ethnic  culture,  and  the  stories  in 
a  format  true  to  the  orality  of  traditional 
performance. 

Lindi.  P.  Miller,  professor  of  English  (Penn 
State  Ogontz  Campus),  to  complete  the  first 
draft  of  a  book  on  the  American  expatriate 
artists  in  France  during  the  1920s, 

David  J.  Myers,  associate  professor  of  poUti- 
cal  science,  to  complete  a  book-length  man- 
uscript that  examines  the  urban  landscape 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Mary  H.  Preuss,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish  (Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus), 
to  pursue  study  of  the  oral  literature  of  sev- 
eral Mayan  language  groups  and  to  write  a 
book  on  the  prevalence  and  importance  of 
certain  myths  aaoss  Mayan  culture  at 
Ubraries  in  Mexico  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Ping  Wang,  associate  professor  of  econom- 
ics, to  examine  the  determinants  of  hyperin- 
flations by  using  a  natural  experiment 
which  occurred  between  mainland  China 

Nan  E.  Woodruff,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory, to  complete  a  manuscript  that  exam- 
ines the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  planta- 
tion society  during  the  mid-twentieth 
century  at  the  Research  Triangle  in  North 
Carolina, 

Michael  W.  Wolfe,  associate  professor  of 
history  (Penn  State  Altoona  Campus),  to 
write  a  book-length  study  of  war  and  early 
modem  French  society,  focusing  on  the 
impact  which  urban  fortifications  had  on 
several  representative  cities, 

Paul  YoungquisI,  associate  professor  of 
English,  to  complete  a  book  on  the  historical 
analysis  of  melancholia  and  depression  in 
nineteenth-century  culture  at  the  Wellcome 
Institute  Library  for  the  History  of  Medicine 
in  London,  England. 

College  of  Medicine 

Anita  K-  Hopper,  professor  of  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology,  to  conduct  research 
on  RNA  processing  and  development  in  the 
model  eukaryotic  system,  C,  elegans,  at  the 
Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center  in 
Seattle,  WA. 

James  E.  Hopper,  professor  of  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology,  to  study  phosphory- 
lation signaling  in  a  mammalian  signal 
transduction  pathway  leading  to  altered 
gene  expression  at  the  Fred  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Research  Center  in  Seattle,  WA. 

Ralph  Norgren,  professor  of  behavioral  sci- 
ence, to  conduct  research  on  the  neural  basis 
of  biological  motivation  using  salt  appetite 
as  a  model  at  the  College  de  France. 

George  W.  Rimg,  associate  professor  of 
anesthesia,  to  study  whether  local  anesthe- 
sia, such  as  Novocaine,  can  prevent  auto- 
matic bodily  responses  to  injury,  some  of 
which  may  be  counterproductive  and  harm- 
ful, and  thereby  improve  postoperative 
comfort  and  recuperation  at  Hvidovre  Hos- 
pital in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Jill  P.  Smith,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine, to  study  new  molecular  biology  tech- 
niques which  will  be  used  to  characterize 
and  done  the  CCK-like  growth  receptor  in 
human  gastrointestinal  cancers. 


Thomas  C.  Vary,  associate  professor  of  cel- 
lular and  molecular  physiology,  to  study  the 
role  of  growth-promoting  hormones  in 
modulating  skeletal  muscle  protein  synthe- 
sis during  sepsis  at  the  Laboratoire  d'fitude 
du  M^tabolisme  Azot4  in  France. 


Eberly  College  of  Science 

Douglas  Arnold,  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  conduct  research  and  participate  in  the 
year-long  program  on  material  science  and 
to  coauthor  a  book  on  plate  modelling  at  the 
Institute  for  Mathematics  and  Us  Applica- 
tions at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ayoub  B.  Ayoub,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  (Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus), 
to  conduct  research  for  a  source  book  for 
mathematics  education  and  to  pursue  sever- 
al questions  in  number  theory  at  Temple 
University. 

Paul  F.  Baum,  distinguished  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  develop  the  conjecture  on 
the  K-theory  of  group  C  algebras  at  the 
Institut  des  Hautes  fitudes  Scientifiques  in 
Bures-sur-Yvette,  France, 

Robert  A.  Bemheim,  professor  of  chem- 
istry, to  conduct  research  on  molecular  spec- 
troscopy and  dynamics  using  the  techniques 
of  laser  spectroscopy  at  the  Universitat 
Kaiserslautem  in  Kaiserslautern,  Germany, 
and  the  Universita'  Degli  Studi  di  Siena  in 
Siena,  Italy, 

Maria-Carme  Calderei,  professor  of  math- 
ematics, to  conduct  research  on  liquid  crys- 
tals at  the  Institute  for  Mathematics  and  Its 
Applications  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  to  develop  an  instructional  program  on 
industrial  mathematics. 

Fnnk  Deutsch,  professor  of  mathematics,  to 
conduct  research  on  problems  of  approxima- 
tion and  optimization  in  hilbert  space  at  the 
Centre  for  Approximation  Theory  at  Texas 
A&M  Uruversity,  Old  Dominion  University, 
and  the  Centre  for  Experimental  and  Compu- 
tational Mathematics  at  Simon  Eraser  Univer- 
sity in  British  Columbia,  Canada. 


Edward  T.  Dressier,  associate  professor  of 
physics  (Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus),  to 
study  the  theory  of  optical  filters  using  the 
Faraday  effect  at  the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Cen- 
ter in  Warminster,  PA. 

Wolfgang  E.  Ernst,  professor  of  physics,  to 
conduct  research  on  clusters  of  a  few  thou- 
sand atoms  of  the  lightest  elements,  hydrogen 
and  helium,  at  Princeton  University. 

Edward  Formanek,  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  conduct  research  in  group  theory  at  the 
Centre  de  Recerca  MatemStica  in  Barcelona, 


Nigel  D.  Higson,  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  conduct  research  in  C'-algebra  theory  at 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Thomas  J.  Jech,  professor  of  mathematics,  to 

See  "Leaves"  on  page  15 
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conduct  research  in  set  theory,  algebra,  and  logic 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
University  of  Caen  in  Caen,  France,  and  the 
Charles  University  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic. 

Jeffrey  S.  Lannin,  professor  of  physics,  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  structure  of  clusters  on  sur- 
faces at  the  Joint  Research  Center  for  Atom  Tech- 
nology in  Tsukuba,  Japan,  and  Arizona  State 

University. 

John  P.  Lowe,  professor  of  chemistry,  to  increase 
Penn  State's  national  reputation  as  a  leader  in 
undergraduate  chemical  education,  to  interact  on 
a  long-term  basis  with  chemical  educators 
beyond  Penn  State,  to  acquire  experience  in  a 
project-oriented  introductory  laboratory  pro- 
gram, and  to  continue  production  of  teaching 
materials  now  used  at  Penn  State  and  ultimately 
intended  for  a  text,  at  Brandeis  University  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Lloyd  J.  McElroy,  assistant  professor  of  miaobi- 
ology  (Penn  State  Beaver  Campus),  to  develop 
immunotherapy  strategies  for  cancer  treatment 
using  monoclonal  antibody  technology  to 
enhance  natural  killer  cells  that  inhibit  himor 
growth  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Amilai  Regev,  professor  of  mathematics,  to  con- 
duct research  in  ring  theory  at  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  in  Israel. 

James  L.  Rosenberger,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics,  to  study  innovative  ped- 
agogical approaches  for  incorporating  comput- 
er-based instruction  into  the  statistics  curriculum, 
and  to  conduct  research  in  the  design  of  experi- 
ments for  quality  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Leeds  in  Leeds,  the  United  Kingdom, 

Donald  C.  Rung,  professor  of  mathematics,  to 
conduct  research  in  complex  analysis  with  an 
appraisal  of  calculus  reform  activities,  and  to 
develop  materials  for  use  at  Penn  State,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  Kent  State  University. 

Abdul  M.  Siddiqui,  associate  professor  of  math- 
ematics (Penn  State  York  Campus),  to  pursue 
shidy  of  the  motion  of  certain  bacteria,  particular- 
ly from  the  view  of  the  underiying  fluid  mechan- 
ics at  the  Khan  Insbhite  of  Engineering  Sciences 
and  Technology  in  Pakistan  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

John  Tiemey,  assistant  pnafessor  of  chemistry 
(Penn  State  Delaware  County  Campus),  to  con- 
duct research  and  write  on  the  synthesis  of  com- 
plexes containing  thiazolidin-4  ones  ligands 
which  have  exhibited  substantial  biological  activi- 
ty against  the  causative  agent  in  Dutch  Elm  dis- 


Jinchao  Xu,  associate  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  conduct  research  in  numerical  analysis  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  and  Los 


Xiao-Kang  Yu,  assistant  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics (Penn  State  Altoona  Campus),  to  expand 
research  in  reverse  mathematics  into  branches  of 
ordinary  mathematics  such  as  combinatorics, 
symbolic  dynamics,  and  Ergodic  theory  at  Beijing 
Normal  University  and  other  locations  in  the  Far 


Gift  offers  world  of  possibilities 


Behrend  station  making  its  mark 


In  1988,  opportunity  knocked 
loudly  on  the  door  of  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behiend  Col- 
lege. A  Pittsburgh-based 
broadcast  group,  the  Burbach 
Corporation,  was  thinking  of 
donating  a  l,00t)-watt  AM  radio  sta- 
tion valued  at  $250,000.  Was  Penn 
State-Behrend  interested?  Recog- 
nizing the  tremendous  potential  of 
such  a  gift,  the  college  signed  on  for 
the  adventure  —  an  adventure  that 
has  made  it  one  of  less  than  a  dozen 
colleges  nationwide  to  operate  a 
commercial  radio  station. 

WPSE-AM  1450  has  been  broad- 
casting to  the  Erie  community  since 
May  1989  and  those  involved  say  its 
success  is  largely  due  to  strong 
teamwork.  Committed  to  a  format 
of  business  news  and  sports,  the 
station  competes  head-to-head  with 
nine  RVl  stations  and  three  other 
AM  stations  in  the  Erie  market.  It 
has  had  exclusive  radio  rights  to 
broadcast  the  Super  Bowl,  the 
World  Series,  and  Monday  Night 
Football,  not  to  mention  Penn  State 
sports- 

"When  we  accepted  the  station, 
we  were  legally  bound  to  be  on  the 
air  wdthin  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,"  Chris  Reber,  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs,  said.  "That  meant  we 
were  building,  hiring,  program- 
ming and  working  out  the  legalities 
under  a  very  tight  deadline.  It  was 
an  exciting  time." 

Not  only  was  it  exciting,  but  the 
offer  came  at  an  opportune  time. 
When  Burbach  approached 
Behrend,  the  college  was  in  the 
midst  of  discussing  options  for 
upgrading  the  simple  carrier  cur- 
rent system  on  campus. 


The  college  was  also  renovating  the 
Reed  Union  Building,  the  perfect 
locale  for  the  station. 

"It  was  one  of  those  situations 
where  everything  came  together  at 
the  right  time,"  John  M.  Lilley, 
provost  and  dean  of  the  college, 
said.  "We  were  able  to  design  the 
facility  the  correct  way  from  day 
one." 

With  the  help  of  industry 
insiders  like  Marlowe  Froke,  for- 
mer general  manager  of  WPSX-TV 
at  University  Park,  and  Myron 
Jones,  owner  of  JET  Broadcasting 
and  the  dean  of  broadcasters  in  the 
Erie  area,  legal  issues  were  han- 
dled and  an  advisory  committee 
was  formed  to  help  get  things  off 
the  ground  quickly  and  profes- 
sionally. 

It  was  Mr.  Jones  who  urged  the 
advisory  group  to  maintain  the 
commercial  status  of  the  station's 
license.  At  his  suggestion,  the  sta- 
tion became  an  affiliate  of  CBS 
radio,  which  gave  it  instant  credi- 
bility. In  addition,  the  commercial 
license  offers  a  world  of  possibili- 
ties to  the  small  station,  which  is 
staffed  each  semester  by  Station 
Manager  Fred  Anzivino  and  his 
radio  practicum  class,  interns  and 
volunteers. 

As  a  course  instructor,  Mr. 
Anzivino  has  the  pleasure  of 
observing  and  identifying  students 
who  have  broadcasting  "in  their 
blood."  But  furnishing  an  under- 
standing of  the  broadcasting  pro- 
fession to  students  is  not  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  WPSE.  The  overall 
mission  of  the  station  is  "to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  communi- 
tv  in  forms  that  are  generally 


unavailable  through  other  broad- 
cast media  sources." 

"Sports  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  really  shine,"  Mr.  Reber, 
a  loyal  WPSE  fan,  said.  "As  the  CBS 
affiliate,  we  carry  what  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  radio  sports  pro- 
granuning  today." 

With  a  lively  call-in  show.  The 
Point  After,"  hosted  by  three  avid 
student  football  fans,  each  support- 
ing their  favorite  team  within  the 
hl-state  area:  the  Cleveland  Browns, 
the  Buffalo  Bills,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers,  the  mix  gets  interesting. 

The  schedule  also  includes 
nationally  syndicated  programs  on 
the  Business  Radio  Network  and 
local  news  and  coverage  of  college 
events,  to  name  a  few. 

'If  s  a  lot  Uke  CNN,"  Mr.  Reber 
said.  "I  listen  to  it  in  the  car.  It's  ^ 
quality  programming  on  the  go." 

Those  working  behind  the 
scenes  have  come  to  make  it  look 
easy,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  radio  is  a  highly  compeHtive 
business.  Add  to  that  the  task  of 
seamlessly  weaving  together  pro- 
gramming that  comes  from  as 
many  as  a  dozen  different  satellite 
and  local  sources  and  the  job 
becomes  even  more  daunting.  But 
Mr.  Anzivino  and  his  troops  consis- 
tently pull  it  off,  looking  toward 
their  next  goal  of  complete  financial 
independence. 

"We  have  never  fully  tested  the 
marketing  waters,"  Mr.  Reber  said, 
"but  our  demographics,  which 
include  upscale  professionals,  are 
an  excellent  asset.  We've  had  three 
experts,  all  of  whom  are  very  famil- 
iar with  the  Erie  market,  teU  us  that 
complete  self-support  is  a  realisHc 
goal  for  WPSE." 
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Private  Giving 


Family  pledges  $1.3  million  to 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus 


The  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus 
has  received  a  gift  of  $1 .3  million  from 
the  Abram  Nesbitt  III  family  of  Lake 
Catalpa  Tree  Farm,  Dallas,  Pa. 

The  Nesbitts  have  indicated  their 
gift  is  to  create  a  future  endowment 
fund  that  will  support  the  campus's 
surveying  engineering  program,  bio- 
medical equipment  technology  degree 
program  and  the  campus  library. 

Abram  Nesbitt,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  region's  most  prominent  fami- 
lies, has  served  on  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Campus  Advisory  Board  for  almost  30 
years.  He  and  his  wife,  Caroline,  have 
supported  the  campus  generously  in 
the  past,  including  providing  a  labo- 
ratory in  1988  for  the  Center  for  Tech- 
nology building.  The  Nesbitts  said 
they  feel  strongly  about  supporting 
educational  programs  that  will  pre- 
pare men  and  women  for  careers  that 
are  needed  in  Northeast  Pennsylvania. 

"We  want  to  encourage  young 
people  to  stay  in  this  area,"  Abram 
Nesbitt  said.  'The  love  of  libraries  is  a 
family  trait.  My  father  and  my  grand- 
father were  great  readers."  He  added 
that  his  grandfather,  the  original 
Abram  Nesbitt,  also  was  a  surveyor. 

The  Nesbitt  family's  commitment 
to  the  region  is  well  known,  and  many 


institutions  over  the  years  have  bene- 
fited from  their  philanthropy. 

"We    hope    our    granddaughter. 


The  family  has  indicated  the 
gift  is  to  create  a  future 
endowment  fund  to  support  the 
surveying  engineering  program, 
biomedical  equipment 
technology  degree  program  and 
the  library. 


Sara  (age  7)  and  people  of  her  genera- 
tion will  continue  to  find  this  area  a 
good  place  to  live  and  work,"  said 
Caroline  Nesbitt.  "Some  people  are 
saying  this  valley  has  nothing  to  offer, 
but  we  don't  believe  that.  We  want  to 
show  that  you  don't  have  to  go  to 
New  York  or  Florida  to  find  the  best 
things  in  life." 

Abram  Nesbitt  said  that  his  expe- 
rience as  an  advisory  board  member 
has  shown  him  how  the  campus 
assists-  young  men  and  women  in 
gaining  an  education  of  high  quality. 
The  Nesbitts'  gift  will  strengthen  the 


ability  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Campus  to 
offer  scholarships  and  provide  mod- 
em equipment  to  the  engineering  pro- 
grams, and  help  the  library  become 
technologically  superior — all  require- 
ments in  coming  decades. 

Because  his  family  has  lived  in  the 
Back  Mountain  area  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  Abram  Nesbitt  has  a  special 
regard  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  Campus, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  family  prop- 
erties. 

The  Nesbitts'  is  the  largest  single 
gift  ever  received  by  the  campus.  It 
may  be  used  for  such  purposes  as 
research,  faculty  and  student  scholar- 
ly travel,  equipment,  student  scholar- 
ships, and  lectureships  for  the  pro- 
gram it  supports. 

Abram  Nesbitt  is  past  president  of 
the  board  of  Nesbitt  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal and  also  served  on  the  board  of 
First  Eastern  Bank.  He  is  owner/man- 
ager of  Lake  Catalpa  Tree  Farm. 

The  Nesbitts'  daughter,  Gerald  ine 
Nesbitt,  has  attended  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Campus  and  her  daughter,  Sara, 
participates  in  campus  youth  pro- 
grams. 


State  College  couple  donates  two-story  structure 


State  College  businessman  Charles 
Rider  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  have 
given  the  Rose  Building  at  112  S.  Bur- 
rowes  St.  to  Penn  State.  The  two- 
story,  red-brick,  6,888  square-foot 
building  houses  the  office  of  two  Uni- 
versity departments.  It  has  a  current 
market  value  of  $415,000. 

A  native  of  Bellefonte,  Charles 
Rider  is  president  of  Rider  Real  Estate 
in  State  College,  and  is  the  retired 
chairman  and  president  of  Rider  Auto 
Inc.  of  State  College. 

The  Riders  are  among  the  largest 
developers  in  State  College,  including 
among  their  holdings  the  five-story 
Rider   Building   at   South    Burrowes 


Street  and  Calder  Way  next  to  the 
Rose  Building.  The  couple  started  the 
Rider  auto  business  in  Bellefonte  in 
1948  and  moved  it  to  State  College  in 
1960.  They  were  joined  in  business  by 
their  son,  Charles  Rider  II,  in  1973. 

The  Rose  Building  was  built  in 
1935  and  for  many  years  was  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Koch  Funeral  Home.  Cur- 
rently housed  there  is  Lion  Line,  the 
University's  telemarketing  center, 
from  which  student  volunteer  fund 
raisers  make  more  than  200,000  tele- 
phone calls  per  year  to  alumni,  par- 
ents and  friends.  In  addition,  the  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  and  Research 
Communications      Group      of      the 


Department  of  Public  Information  is 
located  in  the  building.  The  office 
identifies  significant  faculty  research 
and  expertise  for  promotion  to  nation- 

The  Riders  are  long-time  benefac- 
tors to  Penn  State.  Mr.  Rider  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Development 
Council,  Penn  State's  highest  volun- 
teer fundraising  advisory  body.  He 
and  Mrs.  Rider  also  established 
endowments  to  support  students  and 
faculty  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and  support- 
ed the  campaign  to  build  the  Bryce 
Jordan  Center. 


Eberly  gift 
funds  Fayette 
student  center 

Plans  currently  are  being  initiated 
for  the  establishment  of  a  student/ 
center  services  faciUty  at  the  Penn 
State  Fayette  Campus. 

The  J.  Lewis  Williams  Building 
wtII  be  renovated  to  accommodate 
the  3,780  square  foot  center  which  is 
being  funded  by  a  grant  award  from 
The  Eberly  Foundation,  The 
$1 17,440  project  will  provide  a  state- 
of-the-art  student  learning  center,  a 
meeting  and  ir\fonnation  area,  three 
large  study  areas,  and  general  stu- 
dent conference  facilities.  Addition- 
ally, the  admissions  area  will  be 


"We  have  developed  a  plan  to 
create  a  gathering  place  for  the  entire 
campus  community  from  which 
they  can  enrich  their  learning  skills 
and  meet  in  a  relaxed  environment," 
Wayne  Port,  chairman  of  the  Penn 
State  Fayette  Campus  Advisory 
Board,  said. 

"The  facility  also  will  comple- 
ment other  recently  completed  reno- 
vations to  the  Williams  Building 
which  include  the  multi-media  class- 
room fadhties  and  the  cafeteria.  All 
of  us  at  the  Perm  State  Fayette  Cam- 
pus are  grateful  for  the  continued 
support  of  the  Eberly  family  and  The 
Eberly  Foundation.  Without  their 
generous  support  over  tlie  years,  the 
campus  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  services  which  are  now 
offered  nor  would  we  have  been 
able  to  improve  existing  services." 

The  focal  point  of  the  plan  is  to 
create  a  permanent,  high-tech  learn- 
ing assistance  center  that  could  be 
utilized  by  adva»ed  as  well  as  non- 
traditional  and  underprepared 
scholare.  Students  will  have  ready 
access  to  individual  and  group  tutor- 
ing iiT  math,  science,  and  English  as 
well  as  the  opportuiuty  to  become 
involved  in  computer  and  faculty- 
assisted  learning.  Moreover,  the 
consolidation  of  student  services 
will  provide  a  one-stop  processing 
center. 


MOC  financing 

University  departments  ca 
hardware  sold  through  the 
Center.  Order  total  must  be 
ware  should  comprise  no  mc 


n  now  lease/finance 
Microcomputer  Order 
$5,000  or  greater.  Soft- 
ire  than  5  percent  of  the 


order  total.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  term,  equipment  is 
bought  out  for  $1 . 

For  information  on  the  procedure  to  follow,  please 
call  the  Microcomputer  Order  Center  at  (814)  865-2100 
or  email  moc@psuvm.psu.edu. 

MOC  online 

Information  about  the  Microcomputer  Order  Center, 
computer  products  and  prices,  sales,  special  events 
and  announcements  can  be  found  on-line  on  the 
Penn  State  Gopher  system  under  "Computing"  in 
'Tenn  State  Information"  and  on  Netnews  under 
psu.moc. 

For  your  convenience,  MOC  postings  can  also  be 
sent  directly  to  your  e-mail  account.  To  subscribe  to 
the  MOC  listserv,  send  an  e-mail  message  with: 
subscribe  1-moc  Your  Real  Name    in  the  body  of  the 
message.    Ignore  the  subject  line. 


To  unsubscribe,  send  a  message  with; 
signoff  1-moc    in  the  body  of  the  message. 
To  get  more  help,  send  a  message  with:    help 
in  the  body  of  the  message. 

The  MOC  can  also  sign  up  your  e-mail  account  to 
the  listserv.  Just  send  an  e-mail  note  to 
moc@psuvm.psu.edu  for  all  of  the  latest  news  about 
the  MOC. 

MOC  general  information 
Location:  12  WiUard  Building,  University  Park. 
Phone:  (814)  865-2100  or  (800)  251-9281. 
FAX:  (814)  863-7514 
E-mail:  moc@psuvm.psu.edu 
Hours: 

MOC  Sales  &  Systems  Evaluation  Lab 
Monday-Friday,  8:30  a.m.-7  p.m. 
Sahirday,  10  a.m.-2  p.m. 
MOC  Pick-Up  Center 
Monday-Friday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
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A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Championship  Parade 

The  1994  Perm  State  football  team  wUl  be  saluted  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  4,  with  a  Championship  Parade  in  down- 
town State  College  beginning  at  10  a.m.  The  line  of 
march  will  be  the  traditional  Homecoming  Parade  route. 

Penn  State's  38-20  Rose  Bowl  victory  closed  out  a  per- 
fect season  for  the  Nittany  Lions,  who  finished  No.  2  in 
the  Associated  Press  media  vote  and  CNN/USA  TODAY 
coaches  poll  but  No.  1  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Sagarin  computer  rankings. 

With  the  win,  Joe  Patemo  became  the  most  success- 
ful post  season  coach  in  NCAA  history.  It  was  his  16th 
Bowl  victory,  one  more  than  Bear  Bryant.  He  also 
became  the  first  coach  to  ever  win  the  four  traditional 
New  Year's  Day  bowl  games— the  Rose  (1995),  Orange 
(1969-70-75),  Cotton  (1972-75)  and  Sugar  (1983). 

The  Nittany  Lions'  offense  broke  10  school  records 
and  the  Big  Ten  mark  for  average  points  per  game  Penn 
State  players  also  set  14  individual  school  records,  two 
Big  Ten  standards,  and  three  post  season  marks. 

Kerry  Collins,  winner  of  the  Maxwell  Award  and  the 
Davey  CXBrien  National  (Quarterback  Award,  was  one  of 
five  Penn  State  players  to  be  named  a  first-team  All- 
America.  He  finished  foirrth  in  the  Heisman  Trophy 
vote. 

Tailback  Kljana  Carter  was  the  Heisman  rrmner-up 
and,  like  Collirts,  a  consensus  All-America  pick.  He  had 
the  best  average-per-carry  in  the  nation,  narrowly  miss- 
ing the  Penn  State  record  for  rushing  yards  in  a  season. 
He  announced  on  Jan.  9  that  he  would  waive  his  final 
season  of  college  eligibihty  to  enter  the  1995  NFL  Draft. 

Other  first-team  All-America  selections  were:  tight 
end  Kyle  Brady,  wide  receiver  Bobby  Engram  and 
offensive  guard  Jeff  Hartings.  Engram,  the  first  Penn 
State  player  to  gain  1,000  yards  receiving  in  a  season,  also 
won  the  Biletnikoff  Award  as  the  outstanding  receiver  in 
the  nation. 

Sears  Directors'  Cup 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Penn  State  is  poised 
atop  the  Sears  Directors'  Cup  all-sports  standings  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fall  season.  The  Nittany  Lions  and 
Lady  Lions  have  348.5  points,  well  ahead  of  Stanford 
which  is  next  with  303.5.  The  Directors'  Cup  all-sports 
competition  is  co-sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Collegiate  Directors  of  Athletics  and  USA  Today.  It 
includes  10  core  sports  for  men  and  women,  plus  the 
highest  finish  in  a  wild  card  sport  for  each.  In  1993-94, 
Penn  State  led  the  fall  competition  with  344  points  and 
finished  in  the  No.  5  position  in  the  final  sununary  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  spring  athletic  season. 

Onkotz  honored 

Two-time  All-America  linebacker  Dennis  Onkotz,  a 
defensive  mainstay  of  Penn  State's  undefeated  1968-69 
football  teams,  will  be  inducted  into  the  National  Foot- 
ball Foundation's  College  Hall  of  Fame  on  Dec.  12.  He  is 
the  twelfth  former  Nittany  Lion  standout  to  win  election 
to  the  Hall.  John  Cappelleti,  the  1973  Heisman  Trophy 
wirmer,  was  the  most  recent  Penn  State  inductee  in  1993. 
"We've  had  a  tradition  of  great  linebackers  at  Penn 
State,"  Coach  Joe  Patemo  said.  "Dennis  Onkotz  was 
someone  who  was  instrumental  in  establishing  that  tradi- 
tion and  someone  whose  accompUshments  are  every  bit 
as  significant  today  as  they  were  25  years  ago." 

Postgraduate  scholarship. 

Nittany  Lion  defensive  standout  Tony  Pittman,  son 
of  former  Nittany  Lion  All-America  Charlie  Pittman,  has 
been  selected  as  the  recipient  of  an  NCAA  postgraduate 
scholarship.  The  $5,000  grant  for  graduate  studies  is  just 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  academic  honors  for  Pittman,  who 
carries  a  3.57  GPA  in  Industrial  Engineering. 


Oswald  lecturer 

Jonatttan  Steinberg  (right),  the  author  and  schotar^who  presented  Penn  State's  Oswald  Lecture  this  month, 

,  the  University's  13th  president 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Book  Shelf 


Laura  L.  Knoppers,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, is  the  author  of  Historicizing  Milton:  Specta- 
cle, Power,  and  Poetry  in  Restoration  England  (Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press). 

The  study  challenges  the  canonical  view  of 
Milton  as  a  relic  in  the  Restoration — either  belat- 
ed humanist  or  belated  Puritan — by  showing 
how  Milton's  major  poems  respond, specifically 
and  powerfully  to  roy aUst  spectacles  of  the  1 660s 
and  1670s. 

Dr.  Knoppers  traces  such  public  spectacles  as 
the  execution  of  the  regicides,  the  exhumation  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  punishment  of  fifth 
monarchists,  and  the  coronation  triumph  of 
Charles  II.  Drawing  on  a  range  of  sources 
including  letters,  diaries,  newsbooks,  sermons, 
royal  proclamations,  and  parliamentary  records, 
she  reconstructs  the  discourses  that  interpreted 
and  contested  these  spectacles  of  power  and 
punishment. 

Milton's  poems  are  part  of  this  oppositional 
discourse.  Dr.  Knoppers  argues,  and  his  revi- 
sions of  such  key  terms  as  martyrdom,  treason, 
joy,  glory,  and  conquest  boldly  and  defiantly 
challenge  the  spectacles  by  which  the  monarchy 
constituted  and  conveyed  its  power.  Milton's 
paradoxically  iconoclastic  art  not  only  exposes 
but  redefines  and  appropriates  spectacles  of 
state. 

Martin  S.  Stabb,  professor  emeritus  of  Spanish, 
is  the  author  of  The  Dissenting  Voice:  The  New 
Essay  of  Spanish  America,  1960-1985,  pubUshed  by 
the  University  of  Texas  Press. 

Political,  social,  and  aesthetic  change  marked 


Latin  American  society  between  1960  and  1985, 
and  Dr.  Stabb  explores  how  these  changes  made 
their  way  into  the  essays  of  twenty-six  Spanish 
American  intellectuals. 

Dr.  Stabb  posits  that  dissent  characterizes  the 
work  of  these  essayists:  dissent  against  ideolo- 
gy, against  simplistic  notions  of  technological 
progress,  against  urban  values,  and  even  against 
the  direct  linear  expository  style  of  the  essay 
itself.  He  draws  examples  from  major  figures 
such  as  Vargas  Llosa,  Fuentes,  and  Cortazar,  as 
well  as  lesser-known  writers. 

The  book  overturns  many  conventional 
assumptions  about  Latin  American  intellectuals 
and  highlights  the  work  of  authors  famous  pri- 
marily for  novels  and  short  stories. 

Fred  W.  Vondracek,  professor  of  human  devel- 
opment, and  Sherry  Corneal,  assistant  professor 
of  human  development  and  family  studies,  are 
authors  of  Strategies  for  Resolving  Individual  and 
Family  Problems. 

The  book  covers  28  of  today's  most  widely 
used  intervention  strategies— from  psycho- 
analysis to  music  therapy.  It  is  intended  to  help 
counselors  and  other  professionals  maintain  an 
understanding  of  basic  concepts  and  practices  in 
their  field  and  stay  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments. 

Among  the  strategies  covered  are  psychoan- 
alytic approaches  pioneered  by  Freud,  Jung,  and 
Adler;  behaviorist  approaches  such  as  systemat- 
ic desensitization  and  aversion  therapy;  cogni- 
tive approaches  (for  example,  reaUty  therapy); 
family  therapy  approaches,  including  family 
sculpting  and  relationship  enhancement;  expres- 
sive approaches  such  as  psychodrama  and  art 
therapy;  biofeedback  and  hypnosis;  drug  thera- 
pies, and  career  counseling.  The  book  examines 
the  theoretical  foundations  and  the  "how  to"  of 
each  approach. 

The  book  is  pubhshed  by  Brooks/Cole  Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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Neil  A.  McNall,  professor  emeritus 
of  American  history,  died  Dec.  9. 
He  was  81. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  education  with  a 
minor  in  history  and  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  history,  both  from  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  earned 
his  doctorate  in  American  liistory 
from  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  McNall  taught  for  three 
years  at  Westminster  College  in 
New  Wilmington  and  for  two  years 
at  New  York  College  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  N.Y.  He  taught  at  Penn 
State  for  32  years  until  liis  retire- 
ment in  1979. 

He  inaugurated  the  shjdy  of 
agricultural  and  frontier  history. 
For  more  than  25  years,  he  ser\'ed 
as  instructor  of  the  History  20  cor- 
respondence course  offered 
through  Penn  State  Continuing 
Education. 

Among  his  publications  is  An 
Agriailtural  History  of  Genesee  Valley, 
1790-1860,  which  received  special 
commendation  from  tiie  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  Memorial  Fund  in  1952. 

Frederick  C  Wedler,  professor  of 
biochemistry,  died  Dec.  1  at  the  age 
of  53. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1963  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry /biochemistry  from 

Northwestern  University  in  1968. 
From  1963  to  1964,  he  was  a  Ful- 
bright  Exchange  FeUow  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Dr.  Wedler  served  as  a  post  doc- 
toral fellow  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Los  Angeles  from  1968  to 
1970  and  as  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  pre-doctoral  fellow  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  was 
an  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  Troy,  N.Y.,  from  1970  to 
1978,  when  he  joined  the  University 
faculty. 

A  Moorehead  Scholar,  he  con- 
ducted research  in  the  fields  of  can- 
cer and  neurochemistry.  He  was 
awarded  a  Faculty  Research  Award 
from  the  American  Cancer  Society 
during  1980  to  1984  and  was  one  of 
only  six  nationally  to  receive  the 
award  in  1980. 

Dr.  Wedler  was  the  author  of 
more  than  80  articles  published  in 
scientific  journals  and  co-edited  a 
book  on  enzyme  function.  He 
recently  was  awarded  a  patent  for  a 
method  of  removing  deposits  from 
contact  lenses. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Frederick  C.  Wedler 
Memorial  Fund,  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Molecular  Biology, 
108  Althouse  Lab,  Univereity  Park, 
PA  16802. 

John  Anuskiewicz,  maintenance 
mechanic,  Penn  State  New  Kens- 
ington Campus;  from  May  24, 1971, 
until  his  retirement  May  30,  1981; 
died  Dec.  20  at  the  age  of  79. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Employee  Assistance  Program 

When  life  becomes  hard,  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  plugging 
away,  trying  to  live  in  a  meaningful  and  enjoyable  way. 
Counseling  can  help  sort  out  problems  and  give  you  the 
energy  to  face  them  head  on.  Penn  State's  EAP  can  provide 
confidential,  professional  counseling  to  help  you  start  mov- 
ing ahead  with  your  life. 

The  EAP  may  be  contacted  24-hours  a  day  by  calling  1- 
800-858-2778.  Employees  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
should  call  1-800-543-5080. 

To  help  faculty  and  staff  learn  more  about  the  EAP  and 
how  it  may  benefit  them,  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  will 
be  offering  the  following  informational  sessions.  All  faculty 
and  staff  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Please  register  for  one  of 
the  sessions  by  contacting  Jan  Hawbaker  at  865-3085  or 
JQH3@psuadmin,  or  complete  a  registration  form  in  the 
HRIXI  course  catalog  or  the  Healthy  Happenings  brochure. 
Course  descriptions  and  additional  offerings  are  listed  in 
those  publications  as  well. 


Understanding 

Your  EAP 

Course  Code:  WEL  048 

Sec.  1  Feb.  6 

3-3:45  p.m. 

118  Ag  Sciences  BIdmg 

Sec.  2  Feb.  6 

4:-4:45  p.m. 

118  Ag  Sciences  Biding 

Sec.  3  Feb  7 

10:15-11  a.m 

1 18  Ag  Sciences  Biding 

Sec.  4  Feb.  7 

11:15  a.m.-nc 

on  118  Ag  Sciences  Biding 

Sec.  5  Feb.  7 

1:15-2  p.m. 

125  Reber  Biding 

Sec.  6  Feb.  7 

2:15-3  p.m. 

125  Reber  Biding 

Sec.  7  Feb.  7 

3:15-4  p.m. 

125  Reber  Biding 

EAP:  The  Supervisor's  Role  Course  Code:  LDR  017 

Sec.  1  Feb.  6  1:15-2:45  p.m.  118  Ag  Sciences  Biding 
Sec.  2  Feb.  7         8:30-10:  a.m.         118  Ag  Sciences  Biding 

Conflict  of  interest 

Disclosure  of  potential  conflict  of  interest  by  employees  of 
the  University:  Employees  of  the  University  shall  exercise 
the  utmost  good  faith  in  all  transactions  touching  upon 
their  duties  to  the  University  and  its  property.  In  their 
dealings  with  and  on  behalf  of  the  University,  they  shall 
be  held  to  a  strict  rule  of  honest  and  fair  dealings  between 
themselves  and  the  University. 

They  shall  not  use  their  positions,  or  knowledge 
gained  therefrom,  in  such  a  way  that  a  conflict  of  interest 
might  arise  between  the  interest  of  the  University  and  that 
of  the  individual.  Employees  shall  disclose  to  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  college  or  other  unit  in  which  they  are 
employed,  or  other  appropriate  superior  officer,  any 
potential  conflict  of  interest  of  which  they  are  aware 
before  a  contract  or  transaction  is  consummated. 

Applications  due 

Applications  for  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanis- 
tic Studies  Faculty  Research  Fellowships  for  which 
research  or  creative  work  will  be  accompHshed  from  July 
through  December  are  due  at  Ihlseng  Cottage  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  by  5  p.m.  on  Monday,  Feb.  6.  For 
more  information  or  a  copy  of  the  Research  Fellowship 
guideline,  call  the  institute  at  865-0495. 


University  center  captures  $400,000  contract 


The  Center  for  Electronic  Design,  Communication  and  Com- 
puting (CEDCC)  has  won  a  $400,000  contract  to  assist  the 
Computer  Systems  Development  Corp.  (CSDC)  of  Chantilly, 
Va.,  in  enhancing  the  Army's  electronic  re-engineering  and 
manufacturing  capabilities  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Hulina,  CEDCC  director,  said  that,  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract, the  CEDCC  also  will  develop  plans  for  a  Technology 
Transfer  Center,  located  at  Penn  State,  to  extend  the  practices 
and  techniques  developed  in  cooperation  with  CSDC  and 
Tobyhanna  to  small  and  medium-sized  companies.  He 
expects  to  have  a  pilot  center  in  operation  in  about  15  months. 

In  addition,  a  team  of  Penn  State  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory (ARL)  engineers  are  working  with  CEDCC  personnel 
on  both  the  re-engineering  and  Technology  Transfer  Center 
efforts.  ARL  personnel  wall  focus  on  re-engineering  cable  har- 
ness assemblies  and  defining  the  construction  of  a  demonstra- 
tion factory  that  will  be  part  of  the  Technology  Transfer  Cen- 


Promotions 


Current  plans  also  call  for  a  teaching  factory  at  Toby- 
hanna Army  Depot  to  train  depot  and  industry  personnel. 
Penn  State's  campus  network  and  other  Pennsylvania  two- 
year  colleges  will  develop  local  site  training  curricula. 

"Ideally,  these  local  sites  will  become  mini-centers  for 
technology  transfer  with  the  idea  of  moving  more  toward 
the  concept  of  a  virtual  Technology  Transfer  Center,"  Dr. 
Hulina  said. 

The  goal  of  the  effort  is  to  team  industry,  academia  and 
government  in  research,  education  and  training  to  increase 
the  productivity  at  the  Tobyhanna  facility  and  at  small  and 
medium  sized  companies  via  Flexible  Computer  Integrat- 
ed Manufacturing  techniques. 

The  Tobyhanna  facility  maintains,  overhauls,  manufac- 
tures and  re-engineers  electronic  circuit  boards  for  Army 
applications.  In  re-engineering,  state-of-the-art  compo- 
nents are  selected  to  replace  outmoded  components. 


Staff 

Brenda  K.  Beers,  project  and  data  spe- 
cialist at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Carolyn  J.  Bender,  supervisor,  mater- 
ial services,  in  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education. 

Christopher  Blumenstein,  staff  assis- 
tant IV  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

James  R.  Carroll,  manager.  Media  and 
Instructional  Support  Center,  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 
Dana  D.  Chestney,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  A I  toon  a. 
Donna  L.  Doerr,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science. 
Lisa  M.  Edden,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Robert  A.  Falco,  senior  microcomput- 
er systems  consultant  in  Computer 


and  Information  Systems-Center  for 
Academic  Computing. 
Janice   A.   Finch,   assistant   nursing 
manager  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Wendy  W.  Franklin,  staff  assistant 
VIII  in  Applied  Research  Lab. 
Terri  A.  Gummo,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science. 
Deborah  L.  Hayes,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 
Carol  A.  Howe,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Virginia    B.    Imboden,    assistant    to 
senior  vice  president  for  Research  and 
Graduate  Education. 
Cassie  J.  Johnstonbaugh,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  Research  and  Graduate  Edu- 


Technical  Service 

Douglas  S.  Keith,  storeroom  worker 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Lloyd  H.  Loose,  fuel  and  car  wash 
attendant  in  Business  Services. 
Neal  F.  Proctor,  central  control  system 
operator  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
William    T.    Reed,    general    helper, 
repairer,  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 

Judy  M.  Risser,  utility  worker  at  The 

Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Cathy  A.  Sager,  courier/maintenance 

worker  in  Business  Services. 

William    W.    Stoner,    maintenance 

worker,  Area  Landscape,  in  Office  of 

Physical  Plant. 

Wanda  F.  Taylor,  patient  service  aide 

at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
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Rural  America  feels  pinch  of  global  economy 

Lack  of  Planning  Leaves  Rural  Areas  Underprepared  for  International  Markets 


Rural  America  will  have  to 
spend  at  least  the  rest  of  the 
1990s  reorganizing  its  work 
force  and  economic  habits 
because  shortsighted  policies  have  left 
it  drastically  underprepared  to  com- 
pete in  international  trade  markets 
opened  by  NAFTA  and  GATT. 

Experts  from  Penn  State  and  the 
University  of  Texas  who  coordinated  a 
national  conference  on  the  issue  have 
now  released  a  list  of  15  recommenda- 
tions for  developing  public  poUcy  to 
help  meet  this  challenge. 

"Although  rural  towns  and  regions 
will  have  many  opportxmities  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  for  interna- 
tional markets,  in  most  cases  they  are 
neither  prepared  nor  being  prepared  to 
compete  on  a  worldwide  basis,"  Amy 
K.  Glasmeier,  associate  professor  of 
geography  and  regional  planning  in 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences, said. 

'This  is  unfortunate  because,  just 
to  keep  from  falling  further  behind  in 
the  future,  many  of  today's  already 
declining  or  stagnant  rural  manufac- 
turing regions  will  have  little  choice 
but  to  participate  in  international 
trade." 

To  do  this  successfully,  great 
strides  must  be  made  through  the  rest 
of  this  century  in  terms  of  worker 
training,  infrastructure  improvements, 
and  fostering  of  cooperation  between 
regions  that  once  competed  only 
against  one  another,  l>.  Glasmeier 
noted. 

Even  then,  she  said,  rural  America 
will  suffer  more  from  globalization 
than  urban  and  suburban  areas 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  primarily 
low-skill,  low-productivity  manufac- 
turing jobs.  In  most  international  mar- 
kets, she  said,  the  h-end  is  toward 
workers  with  greater  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  technical  skills  who  neverthe- 
less earn  lower  wages  than  comparable 
U.S.  employees  —  a  combination  of 
trends  that  is  highly  attractive  to 
international  investors. 

To  address  such  concerns.  Dr.  Glas- 
meier and  colleague  Michael  E.  Con- 
roy,  associate  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin's  Department  of 
Economics,  coordinated  the  "Global 
Squeeze  on  Rural  America"  conference 
m  October  1993  at  the  Aspen  Institute's 
Wye  Woods  facility.  Partial  funding 
for  the  program,  attended  by  more 
than  30  economics,  international  affairs 
and  rural  development  experts,  came 
from  the  Ford  Foundation's  Rural 
Poverty  and  Resources  Program. 

A  report  on  the  conference  is  now 
available  through  Penn  State's  Institute 
for  Policy  Research  and  Evaluation. 

In  the  report,  Drs.  Glasmeier  and 
Conroy  note  that  despite  major 
advances  in  population  and  employ- 


ment growth  in  the  1970s,  rural  Ameri- 
ca was  hit  hard  in  the  1980s  in  the 
areas  where  it  had  historically  been  a 
major  contributor  to  the  nation's 
international  trade  —  agricultural, 
mining  and  manufacturing  production. 
Furthermore,  the  growth  of  advanced 
business  services  was  a  trend  that  side- 
stepped rural  areas  in  that  same  time 
frame. 

"Today,  rural  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment rates  are  above  urban  rates 
and  income  growth  has  fallen  seven 
percentage  points  below  rates  for 
urban  areas,"  Dr.  Conroy,  who  also 
directs  his  universit/s  Latin  American 
Economic  Studies  Program,  said. 
"Rural  workers  also  experience  a  30 
percent  lower  rate  of  return  on  their 
education." 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
the  researchers  say  that  rural  Ameri- 
ca's traditional  comparative  advan- 
tages —  cheap  labor,  a  lax  regulatory 
environment  and  pro-business  culture 
—  are  no  longer  enough  to  help  it  suc- 
ceed on  a  worldwide  level.  Other  rea- 
sons are  that  many  of  America's 
international  competitors  have  lower 
wages  and  higher  skills,  and  offer 
more  lucrative  investment  incentives. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  policy 
recommendations  identified  by  the 
conference  attenders  include  the  fol- 
lowing (which  are  expanded  upon  in 
the  report)  —  beginning  with  the  most 
general  national  concerns  and  ending 
with  the  most  local  concerns: 

•  Recognize  that  changes  from  global- 
ization will  be  profound  and  nation- 
wide. 

•  Understand  that  the  regional  impacts 
of  international  trade  policies  will  vary 
vddely. 

•  Review  the  effects  of  federal  policies 
on  global  competitiveness  to  ensure  that 
these  poUcies  do  not  encourage  the 
exportation  of  capital  and  production. 

•  Continuously  re-evaluate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  access  to  our  markets 
is  allowed  rather  than  untliinkingly 
continuing  tariff-free,  barrier-free  access 
in  all  cases  to  all  competitors. 

•  Discourage  trade  that  implements  the 
"low  road"  of  seeking  ever  lower  costs 
of  production  through  shoddy  employ- 
ment and  financial  practices. 

•  Develop  a  new  national  information 
system  on  global  competitiveness  that 
will  be  accessible  by  firms  of  all  sizes. 

•  Encourage  the  formation  of  new  insti- 
hjtions  to  enhance  productivity  through 
cutting-edge  management  techniques. 

•  Stimulate  the  interdisciplinary 
research  of  industrial  practices  and  of 
the  global  state  of  technology  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  opportunities  for 
improvements  in  production  technolo- 
gy which  can  best  enhance  our  national 
productivity. 

•  Redesign  our  national  training  sys- 
tems, since  current  federal  training  pro- 


Amy  K.  Glasmeier,  associate  proft 
a  closer  look  at  ntral  America 


grams  are  highly  fragmented  and  fail  to 
deUver  the  needed  training  resources 
and  competencies  for  a  high-skill 
future. 

•  Train  to  benchmark  standards  that 
explicitly  benefit  workers  and  not  just 
specific  production  processes  or  prod- 
uct lines. 

•  Re-evaluate  the  shengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  local  economy  in  a  brutally 
honest  manner  and  increase  rural 
America's  access  to  information  about 
the  longevity  and  problems  of  the 
industries  it  tries  to  attract. 

•  Redesign  state  and  local  economic 
development  policies  to  actively  dis- 
courage state  and  local  governments 
from  destructive  competition  against 
one  another  in  attracting  and  retaining 
industries. 

•  Encourage  regional  cooperation  on 
new  and  retained  industrial  locations 
through  the  creation  of  muIti<ounty 
compacts  to  share  tax  revenues. 

•  Involve  local  community  groups  in 


of  geography  and  regional  planning,  takes 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

development  decisions,  in  order  to  cre- 
ate the  best  possible  community  cli- 
mate for  economic  growth. 
•  Integrate  comprehensive  local  assis- 
tance efforts  to  Unk  technology  transfer 
with  training,  workplace  enhancement 
and  financing. 

"The  ability  of  our  rural  regions 
and  small  towns  to  take  advantage  of 
globalization  hinges  on  local  capacity 
to  change  effectively  in  a  dynamic 
environment,"  Dr.  Glasmeier  said. 
"Federal  and  state  policy  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  positioning 
the  nation's  communities  advanta- 
geously in  light  of  global  trends. 

'The  emerging  era  requires  new 
policy,  new  social  and  environmental 
compacts,  and  a  new  vision  of  the 
nation's  communities  in  the  global 
economy.  This  is  the  best  moment  for 
taking  up  this  challenge." 

—  Gary  W.  Cramer 
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N.K.  Bose,  HRB-Systems  Professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  was  invited  under  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  to 
serve  as  an  expert  in  the  area  of  neural  net- 
works to  several  institutes  and  centers  in 
India.  Wliile  there,  he  gave  seminars  on 
neural  networks  and  image  processing  at 
IJ.T.-New  Dellii,  l.l.T.-Madras,  and  the 
Machine  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Indian 
Statistical  Institute  in  Calcutta. 

Frederick  Davis,  multi-county  resource 
management  extension  agent  for  seven 
counties  in  the  Southeast  Region,  has 
earned  the  designation  of  accredited  finan- 
ical  counselor  by  the  national  Association 
for  Financial  Counseling  and  Planmng 
Education.  Mr.  Davis  was  the  first  Uni- 
versity and  extension  educator  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  one  of  nine  people  to  be  rec- 
ognized nationally. 

Gordon  F.  De  Jong,  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  sociology  and  director,  graduate 
program  in  demography,  was  an  invited 
participant  at  a  recent  European  commu- 
nity workshop  on  "Root  Causes  of  Immi- 
gration," held  at  Eurostat  in  Luxembourg. 
The  workshop  developed  a  research 
design  for  a  study  of  international  immi- 
gration streams  to  Europe. 

Robert  Ginsberg,  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Penn  State  Delaware  County  Campus, 
was  among  16  philosophers  honored 
recently  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  for  excellence  in  teaching. 

Akhlesh  Lakhtalda,  associate  professor  of 
engineering  science  and  mecharucs,  has 
been  selected  as  the  1995  Scottish  Amica- 
ble Visiting  Lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  During  his  residence 
at  the  university  March  6-1 0,  Dr.  Lakhtakia 
will  present  lectures  to  the  Maclaurin  Soci- 
ety, the  undergraduate  student  math- 
ematics society,  and  to  the  faculty. 


Mercedes  N.  Lakhtakia,  research  associ- 
ate in  the  Earth  System  Science  Center, 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  will 
present  an  invited  seminar,  titled  "The 
Penn  State/NCAR  Mesoscale  Model:  A 
Small  Component  in  the  Study  of  the 
Hydrologic  Cycle,"  at  the  Environmental 
Change  Unit/School  of  Geography  MSc  in 
Environmental  Change  and  Management, 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  early  February.  She  will  then 
travel  to  India,  where  she  has  been  invited 
to  present  her  work  at  tlie  National  Centre 
for  Medium  Range  Weather  Forecasting, 
Department  of  Science  &.  Technology,  in 
New  Delhi. 

Raymond  J.  Luebbers,  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  has  been  named  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers.  The  honor,  the  highest 
grade  of  membership  in  IEEE,  recognizes 
Dr.  Luebbers'  outstanding  contributions  to 
computational  electromagnetics. 

Toni  P.  Miles,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Special  Populations  and  Health  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
presented  the  Ernest  Everett  Just  Memori- 
al Lecture  at  the  Howard  University  Grad- 
uate School  in  Washington.  She  spoke  on 
'The  Black  Elderly  Twins  Shidy." 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  ALCOA  Professor 
of  sohd  state  science  in  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  has  been  named  the 
recipient  of  the  1995  Albert  Victor 
Bleininger  Award  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  The 
award  is  presented  annually  for  "distin- 
guished achievement  in  the  field  of  ceram- 
ics." In  addition,  he  was  an  invited  speak- 
er at  the  Congress  of  Instrumentation  held 
in  Cancun,  Mexico,  where  he  spoke  on 
"Smart  Materials." 


Lending  a  helping  hand 

State  College  Borough  Mayor  Bill  Welch  talks  with  a  student  at  the  Volunteer  Fair 
held  in  the  HUB  on  the  University  Park  Campus  as  part  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Day  celebration.  The  lair,  which  featured  booths  manned  by  volunteers  from 

than  60  campus  and  community  organizations,  provided  information  on  ser- 
and  outreach  activities,  and  was  aimed  at  attracting  more  volunteers. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Portions  of  Intercom  available  online 


Would  like  to  carpool  with  someone  from       Frank  would  like  to  carpool  from  Conti-       Front  page  stories  and  other  portions  of  Intercom  are  available  electronical- 
the  Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park.      nental  Court  trailer  park  in  Bellefonte  to       ly  through:  OAS,  Emc2,  CAC  PSUVM  accounts  or  Penn  State  Gopher. 

University  Park.  OiUy  need  ridein  mom-  ,„  addition,  press  releases  written  by  the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 

mation  can  also  be  accessed. 


Work  hours  are  8  a.m.-4:30  p.m.    Call 
Anna  at  865-2561  or  342-5537  (home). 
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Research  rankings  put  University  at  No.  1  spot  in  state 


Pennsylvania's  four  major  research 
universities  —  Penn  State,  Penn,  Pitt, 
and  Carnegie  Mellon  —  generated  a 
combined  total  of  $813.4  million  in 
funding  for  science  and  engineering 
research  in  fiscal  1993,  according  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  four  universities  attracted 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  total  — 
$554.3  million  —  through  federal 
grants  alone. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  published  its  Hst  of  the  top  100 
institutions  in  total  research-and- 
development  for  1993  in  the  Jan.  17 
issue  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 


Total  research  expenditures  for 
science  and  engineering  include  funds 
generated  by  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, industry,  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  other  sources.  The 
NSF  excludes  research  spending  in 
such  disciplines  as  the  arts,  education, 
the  humanities  and  law. 

Penn  State  ranked  14th  nationally 
in  total  research  expenditures  with 
$2827  million  (and  16th  in  federal 
R&D  funds  with  $160.2  million). 

Penn  ranked  19th  in  total  research 
expenditures  with  $233.8  million  (and 
14th  in  federal  R&D  funds  with  $173.6 
million). 


Pitt  ranked  30th  in  total  research 
expenditures  with  $178.6  million  (and 
19th  in  federal  R&D  funds  with  $141.8 
million). 

Carnegie  Mellon  ranked  55th  in 
total  research  expenditures  with 
$118.3  (and  45th  in  federal  R&D  funds 
with  78.7  million). 

The  four  schools  constitute  Penn- 
sylvania's representation  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities,  an 
elective  consortium  of  the  58  top 
research  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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Total  Reseaicti  Expenditures 

Engineering  and  Science 

1993 

Penn  State  $282.7* 

Penn    $233.8 

Pitt      $178.6 

Carnegie 

Mellon    $118.3 

'  in  millions 

Source:  Nalionaf  Science 


In  the  still  of  the  night 


The  clock  tower  of  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  Campus  —  one  of  the  most  pho- 
tographed Images  at  Penn  State  —  lakes  on  an  eerie  glow  at  night,  as  captured  by 
Judy  Fedor.  Ms.  Fedor,  a  student  In  the  advanced  photojournalism  class  taught  by 
Assistant  Professor  Jock  Lauterer,  was  charged  with  taking  a  familiar  Image  and  putting 
her  own  creative  and  Innovative  spin  on  the  tried  and  true. 


Life  sciences  committee  moves 
forward  with  new  initiative 


In  1993  the  University  Future  Com- 
mittee identified  the  life  sciences  as  an 
important  priority  for  Penn  State.  As 
a  result,  the  Life  Sciences  Study  Croup 
was  formed.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Peter  Cavanagh,  this  group 
carried  out  careful  benchmarking 
studies  and  wrote  a  report  in  1994 
which  recommended  that  Penn  State 


The  committee  has 
outlined  a  structure 
designed  to  aid  research 
with  minimal  administrative 
overhead. 


proceed  with  a  multi-faceted  initiative 
in  the  life  sciences. 

As  a  practical  means  for  imple- 
menting a  life  sciences  initiative  in  a 
climate  of  limited  resources,  a  Divi- 
sion of  Biological  Sciences  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Life  Sciences  Imple- 
mentation Committee,  an  administra- 
tive group  composed  of  the  senior 
vice  president  for  research  and  gradu- 
ate education,  the  vice  provost  and 
dean  for  undergraduate  education, 
the  senior  vice  president  for  health 
affairs  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  and  the  deans  of  the  col- 
leges of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Health 
and  Human  Development,  and  Sci- 
ence. In  particular,  the  Implementa- 
tion Committee  has  outlined  a  struc- 


ture that  is  designed  to  facilitate  excit- 
ing new  research  and  education 
opportunities  with  minimal  adminis- 
trative overhead. 

The  goal  of  this  new  initiative  is  to 
advance  Penn  State  into  the  ranks  of 
the  strongest  universities  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  An  important  factor 
in  achieving  this  goal  will  be  growth 
in  program  size  and  quality,  where 
needed,  and  optimization  of  the  pro- 
grammatic distribution  of  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  faculty  and  student  body. 
A  key  ingredient  of  this  new  structure 
will  be  the  Steering  Committee.  This 
committee  will  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that,  within  the  administra- 
tive structure  outlined  by  the  Imple- 
mentation Committee,  the  scientific 
content  is  optimal  for  enhancing  aca- 
demic excellence  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences. Strong  interactions  between 
University  Park  and  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center  will  be  emphasized. 

An  Interim  Steering  Committee 
has  been  appointed  for  the  period  Jan. 
1,  through  June  30,  1996.  This  com- 
mittee is  charged  with  defining  pro- 
grams and  the  process  for  bringing 
faculty  into  these  programs,  recom- 
mending priorities  for  funding  and 
implementation  during  the  build-up 
period,  and  selecting  program  areas  to 
be  targeted  for  growth  or  initiation. 
The  Interim  Steering  Committee  also 
will  plan  the  priorities  among  pro- 
grams for  hiring  new  faculty,  and  will 
have  a  major  advisory  role  regarding 
the  allocation  of  resources  within  the 
division.  Members  of  the  Interim 
Steering  Committee  will  consult  with 

See  "Sciences"  on  page  3 
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Biggers'  mural  joins  other  works  of  art  on  tour 


The  artwork  of  Distinguished 
Alumnus  John  Biggers  is  the 
subject  of  a  major  retrospective  show 
that  begins  a  national  tour  April  2  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston, 
Tx.  "The  Art  of  John  Biggers:  View 
from  the  Upper  Room,"  includes 
'The  Sharecropper,"  a  mural  that  has 
been  on  permanent  display  at  the 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  in  the 
United  States  focusing  solely  on  an 
African- American  artist  who  visually 
acknowledges  and  reflects  his  South- 
ern background  and  strong  aesthetic 
links  with  Africa.  The  retrospective 
traces  Dr.  Biggers'  work  over  50 
years  and  features  127  drawings, 
prints,  sculptures  and  paintings, 
including  four  large-scale  murals. 
The  show's  title  is  based  on  his  most 
recent  drawing,  "Study  for  View 
from  the  Upper  Room." 

Dr.  Biggers  was  honored  at  Penn 
State  two  years  ago  when  he  was  at 
University  Park  to  install  'The  Ark," 
a  new  triptych  he  displayed  in  the 
Robeson  Cultural  Center  for  several 
months,  and  to  give  a  number  of 
pubhc  lectures  about  his  art.  Two  of 
his  other  murals,  "Harvest  Songs," 
are  in  Penn  State's  permanent  collec- 
tion and  hang  in  the  lobby  of  Bur- 
rowes  Building  in  central  campus. 

"John  Biggers  is  a  poet,  philoso- 
pher, teacher,  draughtsman,  painter, 
sculptor,  muralist,  and,  above  all,  an 
inspirational  leader,"  Peter  C. 
Marzio,  director  of  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  said  in  the  exhibit  cata- 
logue. "He  leads  us  with  his  power- 
ful imagery,  his  impassioned  dis- 
course, his  intense  energy,  and  his 
all-consuming  belief  in  the  human 
community  and  its  mystical  interac- 
tion." 

Dr.  Biggers,  a  native  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  imbues  his  work  with  the 
darkness  and  light,  sensitivity  and 
pain  of  his  Southern  upbringing.  In 


On  the  move 

Workers  Ctiet  MacDonald  (left)  and  Andrew  Larue,  from  Fine  Arts  Express,  prepare  to  wrap  the  mural  "Ttie  Sharecropper,"  by  artist 
and  alumnus  John  Biggers,  for  its  trip  to  Texas.  The  mural,  which  was  on  permanent  display  in  ttie  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center, 
will  be  part  of  an  exhibition  focusing  on  the  works  of  Dr.  Biggers. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


1941,  he  entered  Hampton  Institute 
in  Virginia  (now  Hampton  Universi- 
ty), intending  to  become  a  plumber. 
Educator  and  artist  Viktor  Lowen- 
feld  came  to  Hampton  in  1939  after 
escaping  Nazi-held  Europe  and 
obtained  the  position  of  associate 
professor  of  industrial  education. 
Dr.  Biggers  joined  the  art  department 
and  benefited  greatly  from  Mr. 
Lowenfeld's  knowledge,  which 
included  a  deep  interest  in  African 


World  War  II  interrupted  his 
time  at  Hampton,  but  after  the  war, 
he  followed  Professor  Lowenfeld  to 
Penn  State,  where  Professor  Lowen- 
feld had  accepted  a  position  in  the 
art  department  in  1946.  While  at  the 
University,  he  earned  his  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctor  of  education 


After  teaching  for  a  summer  in 
1949  at  Alabama  State  University, 
Dr.  Biggers  moved  on  to  Texas 
Southern  University  in  Houston, 


There,  he  founded  the  art  depart- 
ment and  was  its  chairman  for  many 
years.  While  teaching  many  students 
who  went  on  to  become  working 
artists,  he  entered  and  won  several 
museum  competitions. 

During  his  teaching  years,  he 
received  many  honors,  including  the 
Danforth  Foundation's  E.  Harris 
Harbison  Award  for  Distinguished 
Teaching.  He  retired  in  1983  and 
now  devotes  his  time  to  his  art. 


New  bulletin  board  launched  as  avenue  for  diversity  discussions 


Penn  State's  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Bulletin  Board  opened  Jan.  16  as  an 
electronic  forum  to  discuss  ideas  and 
issues  surrounding  Dr.  King's  legacy. 
It  is  open  to  University  faculty,  stu- 
dents, staff  and  the  public. 

Sponsored  by  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education  in  cooperation  with 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Commem- 
oration Planning  Committee,  the  bul- 
letin board  is  a  venue  for  honest  dis- 
cussion on  current  aspects  of  civil 
rights,  diversity  and  affirmative 
action.  The  intent,  says  James  B. 
Stewart,  vice  provost  for  educational 
equity,  is  to  consider  the  philosophy 
and  contribution  of  Dr.  King  from  the 
perspective  of  the  University  i 
nity  in  1995. 


"We  know  that  there  are  lots  of 
people  who  have  invested  significant 
thought  and  caring  in  the  perpetua- 
fion  of  King's  legacy  and  they  want  to 
share  what  they  know,"  Dr.  Stewart 
said.  "At  the  same  time,  there  are 
those  who  don't  see  why  we're  spend- 
ing so  much  time  talking  about  this 
'civil  rights'  stuff,  when  all  racism  and 
injustice  has  obviously  been  eradicat- 
ed. 

'The  bulletin  board  is  for  both 
types  of  people.  It's  a  place  where 
they  can  meet  and  reason  with  one 
another,  sharing  concepts  on  an  equal 
basis.  We  can  use  it  to  learn  more 
about  ourselves  and  whaf  s  needed  in 
the  community." 

The  developers  hope  the  bulletin 


The  bulletin  board  is  a 
forum  for  those  who  agree 
with  civil  rights  issues  and 
also  for  those  who  disagree. 


board  will  generate  and  record  ideas 
for  community  service  programs.  All 
correspondence  will  be  forwarded  to 
local  volunteer  service  agencies.  The 
MLK  Bulletin  Board  will  continue 
operating  as  long  as  there  is  an  inter- 
est. 


To  join  the  bulletin  board,  send  an 
Internet  e-mail  message  to:  list- 
proc@mudfence.ce.psu.edu  (with  no 
subject)  and  the  following  single-line 
message:  sub  MLKDAY-L  First  rume 
Lastname  "Firstname  Lastname"  is 
your  actual  name,  i.e.,  "John  Smith," 
not  your  e-mail  identification.  Once  a 
member  of  the  bulletin  board,  you  will 
automatically  receive  all  mail  sent  to 
it.  To  send  a  message  to  the  bulletin 
board  for  redistribution,  address  it  to: 
MLKDay-L©mud  fence.ce.psu.edu 
Contact  Gary  Abdullah  at  (814) 
863-8790  for  more  information  on  the 
bulletin  board. 
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Black  History  Month 

Roundup  of  February  events  at  Penn  State  locations 


February  marks  Black  History 
Month.  What  follows  is  a  compilation 
of  events  being  celebrated  during  the 
month. 

■  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Campus 

Feb.  15  —  Seminar  on  racism,  sexism 
and  culturalism.  12:30  p.m..  Student 
Lounge,  Main. 

Feb.  20  —  African  Americans  in  Cin- 
ema. 12:30  p.m.,  Student  Lounge, 
Main. 

Feb.  27  —  Speaker:  Valeria  Harvell. 

"African  Americans  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion." 12:30  p.m.,  Student  Lounge, 
Main. 

Mar.15  —  Speaker:  Farah  Griffin, 
author  of  WIw  Set  You  Flowin'?,  the 
African  American  Migration  North  in 
Stories,  Paintings,  and  Music,  12:30 
p.m..  Student  Lounge,  Main. 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg 

Feb.  7  —  Blues  singer  and  musician 
K.  J.  James  in  concert,  noon.  Gallery 
Lounge. 


Feb.  22  —  Storyteller  and  r 
Namu  Lwanga  in  a  i 
show  on  her  childhood  in  Uganda. 
12  noon.  Gallery  Lounge! 

■  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Feb.  4  —  Showing  of  the  movie, 
"Malcolm  X,"  7  p.m.,  LRA. 

Feb.  9  —  Gospel  Choir  Concert,  5 
p.m..  Hospital  auditorium. 

Feb.  23  —  Panel  discussion  on  health 
care  for  Black  women,  1  p.m.,  C1847 
BMR.  Speaker:  Billye  Avery, 
founder  of  the  Black  Women's  Health 
Project,  "Health  Issues  of  African 
American  Women.  4  p.m.,  LRA. 

■  Penn  State  McKeesport 

Feb.  9  —  Stars  of  Bethlehem  Gospel 
Choir  in  concert.  7  p.m.,  Bucks 
Union  Building. 

■  Penn  State  Schuylkill  Campus 
Feb.  11  —  Blues  singer  and  r 
K.  J.  James  in  concert.  7:30  p.m., 
John  E.  Morgan  Auditorium,  Stu- 
dent-Community Center. 


■  University  Park  Campus 
Feb.  3  —  "A  Question  of  Color." 
Documentary  on  color  consciousness 
among  African  Americans.  7  p.m., 
auditorium,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center. 

Feb.  4  —  Speaker:  Minister  Conrad 
Muhammad,  Mosque  #  7,  Harlem, 
N.Y.  "Keys  to  Survival  on  a  Predomi- 
nately White  Campus."  7  p.m.,  108 
Forum  Building.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Black  Caucus  and  The  Black  Unit- 
ed Front. 

Feb.  10  —  Student,  faculty  and  staff 
mixer.  7  p.m.,  auditorium,  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

Feb.  15  —  NOMMO  Performing  Arts 
Company  presents  "An  Evening  of 
African  American  Dance  and  Song." 
7  p.m.,  auditorium,  Paul  Robeson 
Cultural  Center. 

Feb.  16  —  Speaker:  Nancy  A. 
Williams,  Department  of  Public 
Information.  "History  of  the  NAACP 
—  From  A  Personal  Perspective."  7 
p.m.,  conference  room,  Paul  Robeson 
Cultural  Center. 


Feb.  20  —  The  Center  for  Ethics  and 
Religious  Services  presents  a  Mal- 
colm X  Symposium  with  Nah  Dove, 
Sundiata  Cha-Jua  and  Francois 
Muyumba,  Department  of  African 
and  African  American  Studies.  7 
p.m.,  auditorium,  Paul  Robeson  Cul- 
tural Center. 

Feb.  21  —  The  Center  for  Ethics  and 
Religious  Service  presents  a  Malcolm 
X  Lecture  by  Sonia  Sanchez,  Temple 
University.  7  p.m..  Auditorium,  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

Feb.  28  —  Film  -  "The  End  of  the 
Nightstick."  7  p.m.,  conference 
room,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

■  Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton  Campus 
Feb.  6  —  Blues  singer  and  musician 
K.  L.  James  in  concert.  7:30  p.m.. 
Student  Learning  Center  cafeteria. 


Feb.  23  —  Storyteller  and  r 
Namu  Lwanga  in  a  i 
show.  7:30  p.m..  Student  Learning 
Center  cafeteria. 


Sciences 

continued  from  page  1 

biological  sciences  faculty  in  developing  recom- 
mendations and  making  decisions. 

The  Interim  Steering  Committee  members 
are:  Stephen  J.  Benkovic,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
and  Eberly  Chair  in  chemistry;  Julien  F. 
Biebuyck,  Walker  Professor  and  chairman  of 
Anesthesiology  and  associate  dean  for  academ- 
ic affairs  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center; 
Richard  J.  Courtney,  professor  and  chairman  of 
Microbiology  and  Immunology  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center;  Daniel  R.  Deaver,  professor  of 
dairy  and  animal  science;  William  J.  Evans, 
professor  of  nutrition  and  applied  physiology 
and  director  of  Noll  Physiological  Research 
Center;  Nina  Fedoroff,  Willaman  Chair  and 
professor  of  biology; 

Leonard  S.  Jefferson,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  Cellular  and  Molecular  Physiology  and 
associate  dean  for  research  and  graduate  stud- 
ies at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center;  Gerald  E. 
McCleam,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  health  and 
human  development  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Developmental  and  Health  Genetics;  Eva  J. 
Pell,  distinguished  professor  of  plant  patholo- 
gy; Pavel  Pevzner,  associate  professor  of  com- 
puter science  and  engineering;  Channa  C. 
Reddy,  distinguished  professor  of  veterinary 
science;  A.  Catharine  Ross,  Huck  Chair  and 
professor  of  nutrition;  Robert  T.  Simpson, 
Willaman  Chair  and  professor  of  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology;  Kenneth  M.  Weiss,  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  genetics,  and  the 
BioCore  Coordinator  (to  be  named).  Nina 
Fedoroff  has  been  appointed  as  chair  of  the 
Interim  Steering  Committee. 


A  regular 
column 
EMPLOYEE        provided  by 
the  Office  of 

Human 
Resources 


BENEFITS 


When  You're  Away  From  Home 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMO) 
Members 

For  employees  and  dependents  (including  students) 
enrolled  in  HealthAmerica  HMO,  life-threatening 
emergencies  are  covered  by  HealthAmerica  any- 
where in  the  world;  however,  you  must  notify 
HealthAmerica  within  24  hours  of  admission. 

In  non-life-threatening  emergencies,  in 
order  to  ensure  coverage,  HMO  members  must  con- 
sult their  primary  care  physician  for  preauthoriza- 
tion  before  seeking  care.  If  you  go  to  an  emergency 
room  for  a  non-life-threatening  situation  without 
prior  authorization,  the  charges  may  not  be  covered. 

For  dependent  students,  urgent  care  or 
emergency  room  service  for  non-life-threatening  sit- 
uations is  covered  only  when  the  school's  health  ser- 
vice is  not  equipped  to  provide  the  care  needed. 
Preauthorization  by  the  student's  primary  care 
physician  is  required. 

if  you  participate  in  an  HMO,  other  than  the 
HealthAmerica  HMO,  you  should  contact  that  HMO 
to  verify  the  procedure  within  that  particular  HMO. 


Healthpass  PPO  Members 

Employees  and  dependents  (including  students) 
enrolled  in  HealthPass  PPO  will  have  full  coverage 
for  conditions  that  are  considered  emergencies.  The 
coverage  is  available  anywhere  in  the  world.  Emer- 
gency hospital  admissions  must  be  "p recertified" 
within  two  days  following  a  confinement.  The  tele- 
phone number  for  precertification  is  800-959-OH5. 
Benefits  will  be  reduced  by  20  percent  in  cases  where 
precertification  is  not  obtained  for  a  hospital  admis- 

HealthPass  members  receiving  care  by  non- 
HealthPass  participating  providers,  whether  within 
or  outside  of  the  service  area,  will  have  benefits 
payable;  however,  the  benefits  will  be  subject  to  a  20 
percent  penalty  on  allowable  expenses  with  the  max- 
imum penalty  being  $2,000  in  a  calendar  year. 

Plan  A 

With  Plan  A,  you  or  your  eligible  dependent  (includ- 
ing students)  may  seek  care  from  the  provider  of 
your  choice  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  you  are 
admitted  to  a  hospital,  you  must  make  certain  that 
your  admission  is  precertified  with  HealthAmerica. 
The  telephone  number  for  precertification  is  800-959- 
0115.  Failure  to  precerti^  a  hospital  confinement 
will  result  in  a  20  percent  reimbursement  reduction 
in  the  benefits  available. 

An  employee  can  authorize  HealthAmerica 
to  make  payment  directly  to  a  provider  anywhere  in 
the  world  under  any  of  the  three  plans.  Many  times 
foreign  providers  will  require  that  HealthAmerica 
verify  in  writing  that  payment  can  be  made  directly. 
This  is  done  routinely  by  HealthAmerica  through  fax 
machines. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  treat- 
ment out  of  the  normal  service  area,  you  should  con- 
tact HealthAmerica's  Member  Service  Department  at 
814-231-8970  or  800-366-6433. 
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Partings 


Library  supervisor  retires  with  25  years  of  University  service 


Ruth  J.  Senior,  library  supervisor  at  the  University  Park 
Campus,  has  retired  after  25  years  of  service.  She  was 
responsible  for  the  supervision  and  daily  operations  of  the 
borrowing  unit  in  the  University  Libraries  Interlibrary 
Loan  Section. 

Ms.  Senior  completed  the  secretarial  program  at  Robert 
Morris  College  in  Pittsburgh  and  studied  psychology  at 
Penn  State  and  psychology  and  sociology  at  Muskingum 
College  in  New  Concord,  Ohio.  Before  coming  to  Penn 
State,  she  was  an  assistant  to  the  executive  secretary  at 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  in  Pittsburgh. 

During  her  career  at  Penn  State,  she  attended  several 
workshops  and  participated  in  training  on  the  use  of  the 
Online  Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC)  database  and  the 


Research  Libraries  Infor- 
mation Network.  She  also 
participated  on  several 
committees  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Library 
Staff  Association. 

Ms.  Senior  enjoyed 
problem  solving  and  learn- 
ing new  ways  for  Interli- 
brary Loan  borrowing,  and 
said  the  best  part  of  her  job 
was  "the  staff  I  worked 
with  and  the  contact  I  had 
with  patrons." 


Ruth  J.  Senior 


Research  assistant  ends  23  years  at  Hershey  Medical  Center 


James  H.  Donachy,  research  assistant  and  director  of  fab- 
rication. Artificial  Heart  Program,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  has  retired  after  23  years  service. 

Mr.  Donachy  came  to  the  College  of  Medicine  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  where  he  had  worked  in  the 
Biomedical  Fabrication  Laboratory  for  20  years.  While 
there,  he  participated  in  the  development  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful heart  valve  and  is  recognized  as  a  co-developer  of 
segmented  polyurethane  for  use  in  biomedical  devices. 

During  his  tenure  at  Penn  State,  Mr.  Donachy  built  the 
fabrication  section  of  the  Artificial  Heart  Program  from  a 
Sears  lathe  and  drill  press  to  a  fully  equipped  machine  shop 
and  modem  polymer  fabrication  department. 

He  is  recognized  as  a  co-inventor  of  the  Penn  State 


Heart,  a  pneumatic  blood 
pump  that  has  been  used  in 
more  than  500  patients  in 
the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  is  also  holder  of 
several  U.S.  patents. 

Mr.  Donachy  is  looking 
forward  to  spending  more 
time  with  his  wife,  Wanda, 
visiting  his  four  children, 
and  doing  consulting  work 
in  the  field  of  artificial 
organs. 


James  H.  Donachy 


Number  of 
employees  retire 

Chester  Butler,  maintenance 
worker  utility,  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  from  Jan.  8, 1979,  until  Dec. 
1, 1994. 

Loretta  C.  Green,  staff  assistant 
IV,  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus, 
from  March  1, 1982,  to  Jan.  1. 

Martha  A.  Keiffer,  food  service 
worker,  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
from  Sept.  22, 1975,  to  Oct.  1, 1994. 

Millie  J.  Landis,  director  of  enroll- 
ment, Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from 
Marchl8, 1976,  tojan.  1. 

Amy  J.  Rearick,  janitorial  worker, 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Feb. 
6,  1984,  until  Jan.  4. 

Thelma  J.  Winand,  administrative 
assistant  II,  Health  and  Human 
Development,  from  Sept.  1,  1978, 
to  Dec.  31, 1994. 

Lisa  D.  Zettle,  staff  assistant  VI, 
Office  of  the  President,  from  July 
7, 1980,  to  Jan.  1. 


Appointments 


Behrend  names  director 

James  R.  Carroll  Jr.  has 

been  named  director  of 
the  Media  and  Instruc- 
tional Support  Center 
(MISC)  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 


Mr.  Carroll  formerly 
served  as  senior  instruc- 
tional services  specialist 
at  the  McKeesport  Cam- 
pus. He  holds  a  B.S.  in 
vocational 

education/ industrial 
from  the  University  of    James  R.  Carroll  Jr. 
Pittsburgh. 


Associate  dean  assumes  post 

Norman   Freed,   professor   of   physics,   has   been 
named  associate  dean  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 

Dr.  Freed,  formerly  associate  dean  for  resident 
instruction,  assumes  many  of  the  responsibilities 
held  in  previous  years  by  the  associate  deans  of 
research,  the  Commonwealth  Educational  System 
and  continuing  education,  and  resident  instruction 

One  of  Dr.  Freed's  many  goals  in  his  new  posi- 
tion is  to  increase  international  awareness  among 
Penn  State's  undergraduate  students.  "Our  new 
British  Science  Exchange  Program  allows  highly 
motivated  students  to  spend  a  year  at  any  of  seven 
British  universities."  he  said.  "This  experience 
exposes  participants  to  the  perspectives  of  European 
faculty  and  students  in  science." 


Dr.  Freed  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Antioch  College  in  1958  and  his  doctoral  degree  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  1963.  He  was  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  at  many  universities  and  insti- 
tutions in  countries  including  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  He  joined 
the  physics  faculty  at  Penn  State  in  1965,  and  was 
named  associate  dean  for  resident  instruction  in  the 
Eberiy  College  of  Science  in  1979. 

As  associate  dean  for  resident  instruction,  Dr. 
Freed  played  a  major  role  in  establishing  the  British 
Science  Exchange  Program,  the  college's  Coopera- 
tive Education  Program,  and  the  Science  BS/MBA 
Program. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Freed  has  done  extensive 
research  in  theoretical  nuclear  physics  and  has 
authored  more  than  50  published  papers  on  high- 
energy  electromagnetic 
interactions  in  pion 
physics  and  nuclear  sys- 
tems. He  has  super- 
vised 11  doctoral  theses 
and  has  given  invited 
talks  and  lectures  at  uni- 
versities and  confer- 
ences in  23  countries. 

Dr.  Freed  is  an 
active  member  of  many 
professional  societies 
including  the  American 
Physical  Society,  the 
American  Association 
of  University  Profes- 
sors, and  the  American 
Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

He  was  awarded  Woodrow  Wilson,  Atomic 


Norman  Freed 


Energy  Commission,  and  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Predoctoral  Fellowships  in  1958;  the  Nordic 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics  Fellowship  in  1963; 
the  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship  in  1963;  and  the 
CEA/CNRS  (France)  Fellowship  in  1971  and  1977. 

Human  Resources  adds  two 

Two  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Services  Corps, 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 

Janine  Wettstone,  a  1994  Penn  State  graduate 
with  a  B.A.  in  psychology,  is  involved  with  the 
Mommy  &  Me  program;  parent  education  classes 
(in  collaboration  with  Parenting  Plus),  and  public 
relations  during  her  year-long  placement  in  Child 
Care  Program  Services.  In  addition,  she  will  partic- 
ipate in  the  State  College  Congress  for  Children  and 
Youth,  and  will  work  with  other  campus  and  com- 
munity human  service  agencies. 

Nikki  Parry,  who  received  a  B.A.  in  psychology 
from  Penn  State  in  1994,  also  is  working  in  Child 
Care  Program  Services.  Her  position  involves  many 
of  the  research  and  technical  aspects  of  the  office. 
She  also  works  with  community  agencies  to  find  col- 
laborative grants  and  projects  to  benefit  the  Univer- 
sity and  surrounding  community. 

The  Pennsylvania  Services  Corps.,  one  of  15 
national  service  demonstration  models  in  17  states, 
offers  both  full-  and  part-time  employment  to  per- 
sons age  17  and  older.  The  program  provides  an 
opportunity  for  participant  learning  and  personal 
development,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  leadership 
skills.  Corps  members  are  placed  at  colleges  and 
universities,  schools  (K-12),  and  in  community 
based  organizations. 
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Penn  Staters 


Donald  A.  Bryant,  Ernest  C.  Pollard 
Professor  of  biotechnology  and  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry  and  molecular 
biology,  presented  a  lecture.  Structur- 
al and  Functional  Studies  on 
Cyanobacterial  Photosystem  I,"  at  the 
VIII  International  Symposium  on  Pho- 
totrophic  Procaryotes,  in  Urbino,  Italy. 

Nancy  Crago-Alcorn,  extension  agent 
in  Allegheny  County  currently  pursu- 
ing international  work  in  Poland,  and 
Maryetta  Dorricott,  extension  agent 
focusing  on  the  Family  Living  pro- 
gram in  Delaware  County,  have 
received  Continuing  Excellence 
Awards  from  the  National  Association 
of  Extension  Home  Economists  Asso- 
ciation. 

Murat  Gunaydin,  professor  of 
physics,  presented  a  joint  triangle 
seminar  of  the  Imperial  College, 
King's  College,  and  Queen  Mary's 
College  in  London,  and  a  joint  semi- 
nar of  the  Theoretical  Physics  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Hamburg  and  the 
German  Electron  Synchrotron  Labora- 
tory (DESY)  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 
The  talks  were  titled  "Extended 
Superconformal  Algebras,  Triple  Sys- 
tems, and  Gauged  WZW  Models." 

William  D.  Horrocks  Jr.,  professor  of 
chemistry,  has  been  named  to  the 
international   organizing   committee 


for  future  international  Conferences 
on  Progress  in  Inorganic  and 
Organometallic  Chemistry  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Wroclaw  and  the 
Technical  University  of  Wroclaw, 
Poland.  He  presented  an  invited  lec- 
ture at  the  conference  in  Polanica  Zdrj, 
Poland,  titled  "Eu3+  Luminescence  in 
the  Characterization  of  Calcium-Bind- 
ing Proteins  and  Magnetic  Resonance 
Imaging  Contrast  Agent  Ligands." 

Gerald  Lang,  professor  of  art  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  has  co-curated 
an  exhibit  with  Lee  Marks  titled,  "The 
Horse:  Photographic  Images,  1839  to 
the  Present."  The  exhibit  will  contin- 
ue through  March  26  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wyoming  Art  Museum.  Profes- 
sor Lang's  own  work  is  now  on 
display  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
Art  Museum  in  an  exhibit  entitled, 
"Gerald  Lang:  Horses,  Photogravures 
and  Silver  Prints." 

E.  Willard  Miller,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy and  associate  dean  for  resident 
instruction  (emeritus)  in  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  has  been 
recognized  as  being  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  50  years, 
having  been  elected  in  1944. 

Jorge  PuUin,  assistant  professor  of 


physics  and  a  researcher  in  the  Center 
for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, presented  an  invited  talk,  "Collid- 
ing Black  Holes  Without  Supercom- 
puters," while  attending  the  23rd 
RBRG,  a  regional  South  American 
conference  on  general  relativity  and 
gravitation,  at  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  He  also 
made  presentations  at  the  University 
of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  including  a 
lecture  to  the  faculty  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  physics,  and  present- 
ed an  invited  talk,  "Choptuik  Space- 
time:  A  Dynamical  Systems  Chal- 
lenge in  General  Relativity,"  at  the 
Seventh  Medyfinol  Conference  held  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

C.R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family 
Chair  in  statistics  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis,  was 
an  invited  speaker  at  the  Conference 
on  Envirometrics  in  Burlington,  Cana- 
da. He  spoke  on  "Canonical  Coordi- 
nates: An  Alternative  To  Correspon- 
dence Analysis  Based  On  Hellinger 
Distance." 

Michelle  Rodgers,  interim  Capital 
Region  director  for  Cooperative 
Extension,  has  received  a  $2,000  Fel- 
lowship from  National  Association  of 
Extension  Home  Economists 
(NAEHE). 


Awards 


Smeal  College  names  "Alumnus  of  the  Year" 

Alumnus  James  L.  Matheny,  a  partner  in  the  continuous 
quality  improvement  deployment  group  of  Arthur  Ander- 
sen LLP,  has  been  named  Accounting  Alumnus  of  the  Year 
by  The  Smeal  College's  Department  of  Accounting  and  the 
Penn  State  Chapter  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi. 

He  was  recognized  for  his  stature  in  the  field  of  account- 
ing and  for  his  involvement  as  an  active  Smeal  College 
accounting  alumnus. 

Mr.  Matheny  has  more  than  30  years  experience  in  busi- 
ness consultation  and  audit  service  with  the  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, and  distribution  industries.  For  over  20  years, 
he  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  Arthur  Andersen,  one  of 
the  accounting  industry's  "Big  Six"  firms.  From  1988  to 
1991,  he  was  on  assignment  in  Sydney,  Australia,  where  he 
served  as  Arthur  Andersen's  director  of  manufacturing  ser- 
vices and  coordinator  of  the  firm's  operation  consulting 
practice  for  the  Sydney  and  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

In  1991,  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  and  was  based  in  Arthur 
Andersen's  Dallas,  Texas  office,  working  as  an  auditor  and 
operational  consultant.  He  was  given  his  current  assign- 


ment in  1993  and  is  based  in 
the  firm's  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  111.  A  1964  graduate 
of  The  Smeal  College,  Mr. 
Matheny  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  college's 
Alumni  Society  Board  of 
Directors  since  1987  and  is 
chair  of  the  board's  awards 
and  recognition  committee. 
He  has  been  a  member  of 
Arthur  Andersen's  recruiting 
team  at  Penn  State  for  many 
years  and  has  participated  in 
the  Smeai  College  MBA  men- 
toring program.  In  1988  and 
1989,  he  played  a  key  role  i 
the  establishment  of  the 
Arthur  Andersen  Professorship  in  accounting  at  Penn  State. 


James  L.  Matheny 


Assistant  professor  receives  national  recognitlon.for  book 


Fred  M.  Schied,  assistant  professor  of  adult  education,  has 
received  the  1994  Cyril  O.  Houle  Worid  Award  for  Litera- 
ture in  Adult  Education  for  his  book.  Learning  in  Social  Con- 
text: Works  and  Adult  Education  in  19th  Century^  Chicago. 

The  award,  given  annually  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Continuing  Education,  recognizes  works 


written  in  English  that  contribute  significantly  to  the 

field's  advancement  and  unity. 

The  Houle  Award  is  one  ot  the  field's  most  prestigiou 
and  competitive  awards.  Dr.  Schied,  a  faculty  member  ii 
the  College  of  Education,  is  the  first  American  to  win  th 
award. 


Staff 

Chris  A.  Brown,  appUcations  pro- 
grammer/analyst in  the  Office  of 
the  President. 

Diana  L.  Cramer,  staff  assistant 
VI,  in  the  Corporate  Controller's 
Office. 

Vernon  L.  Davis,  management 
assistant  II,  in  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant. 

Jacquelyn  L.  Kline,  accountant 
aide  in  Eberly  College  of  Science. 
Ashoo  Kumar,  library  assistant  III 
in  University  Libraries. 
Charlene  R,  Merriam,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  Office  of  Tlie  President. 
Bettina  L.  Noel,  technician. 
Research,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Gary  R.  O'Donnell,  manager. 
Local  Area  Networks,  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 
Amy  J.  Paynter,  senior  data  man- 
agement analyst  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Patti  A.  Peters,  program  assistant 
at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Christina  M.  Rambeau,  manager, 
News  Bureau,  in  Division  of 
Development  and  University 
Relations. 

Patricia  D.  Rawa,  data  manager  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Beth  E.  Reich,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Tlie  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Barbara  A.  Rickard,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Stephen  D.  Savard,  lead  applica- 
tions programmer/analyst,Com- 
puter  and  Information  Systems,  in 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems. 
Shani  L.  Schalles,  research  sup- 
port assistant  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Lisa  B.  Seaman,  senior  technician, 
Research,  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 
Annette  J.  Seibert,  staff  assistant 

V  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Lori  K.  Slattery,  coordinator,  Res- 
idence Life  Programs,  in  Office  of 
Student  Affairs. 

Teresa      J.      Speicher,      senior 
research-technician  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 
Virginia  B.  Struble,  staff  assistant 

VI  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Rhonda    M.    Winesickle,    staff 
assistant  VI  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Tecffinical  Service 

Floyd  A.  Maines,  technician.  Tele- 
vision and  Electronics  A,  in  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education. 
Kevin  L.  Nelson,  sheetmetal 
worker  in  Apphed  Research  Lab. 
Todd  W.  Plummer,  technician. 
Television  and  Electronics  A,  in 
Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion. 

Susan  R.  Valimont,  dining  hall 
worker  A  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services. 

Jack  A.  Zook,  truck  driver  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
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Lecture  series 

Carole  Bigler,  faculty  member  and 
co-ordinator  of  the  master's  degree  in 
Suzuki  piano  pedagogy  at  Ithaca  Col- 
lege, NY.,  will  present  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb.  3 
and  4,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  at  Uni- 
versity Park, 

The  schedule  is: 

"The  Learning  Cycle,"  Friday, 
Feb.  3,  from  2:30  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall; 
"Stage  Presence  for  Students  Inter- 
mediate and  Up,"  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  at 
9  a.m.  in  the  Recital  Hall;  "The  Lan- 
guage of  Learning,"  Saturday,  Feb.  4, 
at  10  a.m.  in  the  Recital  Hall;  "The 
Power  of  Positive  Emotions/'  Satur- 
day, Feb.  4,  at  11:15  a.m.  in  the 
Recital  Hail. 

The  lecture  series  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia Music  Teachers  Association  and 
the  State  College  Suzuki  Program. 
The  lectures  are  free  to  the  pubHc. 

Cellist  to  perform 

Cellist  Anner  Bylsma  will  perform  a 
two-part  concert  at  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  4,  and  at  3  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  5, 
in  Schwab  Auditorium  at  University 
Park. 

Considered  the  premiere  baroque 
cellist  of  the  latter  20th  century,  he 
vnll  perform  "Suites  for  Unaccompa- 
nied Cello"  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  for  which  he  has  received 
world-wide  praise.  Mr.  Bylsma 
prides  himself  on  his  ability  to  con- 
tinually find  new  interpretations  of 
the  suites  he  has  been  playing  for 
years.  His  performances  are 
designed  to  entertain  both  the  gener- 
al listener  and  the  Bach  enthusiast. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, open  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Saturday,  at  (814)863- 
0255, 

Black  gospel  music 

A  festive  program  of  black  gospel 
music  will  take  place  at  7  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Feb.  5,  in  State  College  at  St. 
Paul's  United  Methodist  Church, 
located  at  the  corner  of  College 
Avenue  and  McAUister  Street.  Tony 
Leach,  instructor  of  music  at  Penn 
State,  will  be  the  facilitator  for  the 
program,  sponsored  by  the  State  Col- 
lege chapter  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists. 

Essence  of  Joy,  a  Penn  State 
choral  group  directed  by  Mr.  Leach, 
will  participate  in  the  celebration  as 
well  as  two  choral  groups  from  Har- 


risburg.  Capital  Area  Music  Associa- 
tion and  the  choir  of  St.  Paul  Baptist 
Church,  both  under  Mr.  Leach's 
direction. 

The  program  is  free  to  the  public. 

Solo  recital 

Pianist  Steven  Smith,  professor  of 
music,  will  present  a  solo  recital  at  8 
p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  program  will  feature  two 


minute  concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's 
Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish. 

The  members  of  the  quartet  are 
School  of  Music  students  Katie 
Jones,  Sydney  Rhodes  and  Andy 
Hartley  and  Mr.  Durran.  The  quartet 
will  perform  music  by  Johann  Her- 
mann Schein,  Antonio  Vivaldi,  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  and  Peter  Schickele. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Folk  theatre  at  Behrend 

The  Pittsburgh  International  Folk 
Theatre,  with  its  traditionally  cos- 
tumed dancers,  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists, will  appear  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  9.  The  performance  is 
free  to  the  public  and  will  be  held  in 
the  Student  Activities  Commons, 
Reed  Union  Building. 

The  professional  ensemble  is  ded- 
icated to  portraying  the  rich  tradi- 
tions of  world  culture.  Colorful 
native  costumes  coupled  with  a 
youthful  company  known  for  its 
vitality  and  vigor  combine  to  create  a 
unique  program;  dances  range  from 


Lawrence  Young,  direclor  ol  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the  University  P 
Campus,  takes  a  closer  took  at  the  Kente  cloth  on  exhibit  there  through  Feb.  20.  " 
art  in  the  exhibit  ranges  from  wa!l  hangings  to  pieces  that  dale  back  to  the  early  IE 

Pholo:  Greg  C 


recent  works  as  well  as  two  works  of 
the  standard  piano  repertoire.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  will  play  Mozart's 
"Sonata  in  C  Minor"  and  Schumann's 
"Fantasia,  opus  17";  contemporary 
works  will  include  young  British 
composer  George  Benjamin's  "Medi- 
tation on  the  NSfne  of  Haydn"  and 
John  Beall's  "Sonata  for  Piano." 
The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bassoon  Quartet 

The  Penn  State  Bassoon  Quartet, 
under  the  direction  of  Daryl  Durran, 
associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form for  the  Bach's  Lunch  series  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  Campus.  The  20- 


the  stately  and  ceremonial  to  the  wild 
and  passionate.  Every  aspect  of  the 
program  is  carehally  researched  to 
accurately  reflect  the  culture,  history 
and  spirit  of  various  lands. 

The  Pittsburgh  International  Folk 
Theatre  appears  at  Penn  State- 
Behrend  as  part  of  the  college's  Cul- 
tural and  Performing  Arts  Series.  For 
more  information  about  the  perfor- 
mance or  the  series,  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities  at  898- 
6171. 

Shaver's  Creek  program 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 
at  Penn  State  will  offer  the  following 
public  programs  in  February: 

— Maple  Sugaring  Volunteer 
Training,  Saturday,  Feb.  11, 12:30  to 


4:30  p.m.  This  session  is  for  people 
interested  in  volunteering  for 
Shaver's  Creek  weekend  open  houses 
or  weekday  maple  sugaring  pro- 
grams. It  will  familiarize  participants 
with  the  entire  process  of  making 
maple  syrup. 

— "Heartfelt  Herbs,"  Sunday,  Feb. 
12,  2  to  4  p.m.  Participants  will  learn 
about  bathing  with  herbs,  aroma 
therapy,  and  other  herbal  skin  care. 

— "Team  Building  for  Two,"  Sun- 
day, Feb.  12, 1  to  5  p.m.  This  interac- 
tive program  provides  couples  with 
basic  techniques  that  illustrate  com- 
munication styles  and  problem-solv- 
ing skills. 

— Maple  Tree  Tapping,  Saturday, 
Feb.  18, 1  to  3  p.m.  Participants  learn 
how  to  tap  maple  trees  and  gather 
sap  for  sugaring  season. 

In  addition.  Shaver's  Creek  will 
offer  a  two-part  eco-tour  in  late  Feb- 
ruary: 

— "The  Eagle  Has 
Landed.. .Again,"  Friday,  Feb.  24,  7  to 
8:30  p.m.,  a  program  on  the  life  of  the 
eagle. 

—  "The  Eagle  and  Swan,"  Satur- 
day, Feb.  25,  6:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants will  travel  to  Conowingo 
Dam  in  Maryland  to  watch  bald 
eagles,  then  to  Conejohela  Flats  in 
Pennsylvania  to  look  for  tundra 

Preregistration  is  required  for 
each  of  these  programs.  Fee  informa- 
tion and  registration  is  available  by 
calling  Shaver's  Creek  at  (814)  863- 
2000  or  (814)  667-3424.  Interested 
persons  can  also  call  either  number 
to  receive  a  free  copy  of  Shaver's 
Creek  seasonal  program  guide. 

"Oleanna" 

Two  performances  of  David  Mamef  s 
"Oleanna"  will  be  featured  at  7:30 
and  10  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  in 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

The  controversial  play  examines 
the  relationship  between  a  college 
professor  and  his  student.  "Olean- 
na" begins  as  Carol,  a  failing  student 
plagued  with  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
visits  John,  a  middle-aged  professor 
on  the  brink  of  tenure,  in  his  office  to 
discuss  her  grade  in  his  class. 

What  begins  as  a  teacher  offering 
support  and  comfort  turns  into  a 
power  struggle  of  sexual  harassment 
and  political  correctness.  The  play  is 
designed  to  stimulate  dialogue  and 
debate  on  these  volatile  issues. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)  863-0253. 

McKeesport  Campus 

KJ.  James,  known  as  the  "Blues- 
man,"  will  perform  his  own  special 
style  of  acoustic  footstompin'  blues 
and  boogie  at  the  Penn  State  McK- 
eesport Campus  at  7:30  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  16,  in  the  Buck  Union 
Building.  The  performance  is  free  to 
the  public. 

With  his  acoustic  guitar  James 
performs  a  multi-textural  array  of  the 
blues,  a  music  he  says  is  as  much  a 
part  of  American  life  as  apple  pie. 

"The  blues  can  lift  your  spirit  and 

See  "Arts"  on  page  9 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  February  2 

Sigma  Xi,  noon.  101  Kern.  K.C.  Kim  on 
"'Bugs  Don't  Lie":  Forensic  Entomolgy." 

Bach's  Luncii,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Chamber 
Singers. 

Special  Exhibition  Programs,  7:30  p.m.. 
Palmer  Museum.   Leonard  Leibowitz  on 
■Why  Rembrandt?" 

Friday,  February  3 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Chairs.  Chests,  and  a  Clock:  Antique 
Furnishings  at  the  Palmer. 

School  of  Music,  2:30  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
Carole  Bigler  on  'The  Learning  Cycle." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud. 
A  Blue  and  White  Montage.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Saturday,  February  4 

Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development,  9 
a.m.,  114  Kern.  Hector  Flores,  speaker, 
for  "Publishing"  workshop. 

Sctiool  of  Music,  9  a.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Car- 
ole Bigler  on  "Stage  Presence  for  Stu- 
dents Intermediate  and  Up,"  10  a.m.. 
The  Language  of  Learning,"  and  11:15 
a.m.,  "The  Power  of  Positive  Emotions." 

"Penn  State  Lectures  on  Frontiers  of  Sci- 
ence," 11  a.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robin 
Tuluie  on  "Introduction:  From  the  Solar 
System  to  the  Vast  Universe." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m., 
Schw,ab  Aud.  Anner  Bylsma,  cello.  Also 
Feb.  5.  3  p.m.  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

Sunday,  February  5 

Gallery  Talks,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on 
"The  Art  of  Leonard  Leibowitz  and  Ken 
Aptekar." 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
Steven  Smith,  piano. 

Monday,  February  6 

■  Comparative  Literature,  12:15  p.m.,  101 
Kern.  Maria  Ana  Tupan  on  "Post-War 
Romanian  Literature:  A  Comparative 
Perspective." 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Center  tor  Women  Students,  noon.  120 
Boucke  BIdg.   Discussion  on  "Empower- 
ment Strategies  for  Women  Students," 

Thursday,  February  9 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel,  The  Penn  State  Bassoon  Quar- 
tet. 

Lecture.  7:30  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  Ken 
Aptekar  on  "Rembrandt's  Problem." 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  HUB  Fishbowl. 
Penn  State  Percussion  Ensemble. 

Friday,  February  10 

Gallery  Talk,  1:30  p.m..  Palmer  Christoffers 
Lobby.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Rembrandt's 
Etchings." 

Celebration  of  Love,  7:30  p.m.,  Old  Main. 
Chamber  Singers.  Tickets  required,  call 
863-2142.  Also  Feb.  11. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m.. 
Eisenhower  Aud.  Stanley  Turrentine, 
tenor  saxophone.  Tickets  required,  call 
863-0255. 

Saturday,  February  11 

"Penn  State  Lectures  on  Frontiers  of  Sci- 
ence," 11  a.m..  101  Osmond  Lab,   Robin 
Tuluie  on  "Geometry  and  Evolution  of  the 

Gallery  Talk,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers 
Lobby.   Debra  Greenleaf  on  "Chairs, 
Chests,  and  a  Clock:  Antique  Furnish- 


Soothlng  saxophone  sounds 

Tenor  saxophonist  Stanley  Turrentine  will  perlorm  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  10,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.   For  tickets  call  863-0255. 


ings  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art." 
Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  'The  Mir- 
ror of  Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Self-Por- 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  7:30  and  10 
p.m.,  Schwab  Aud.   David  Mamet's 
"Oleanna."  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

Sunday,  February  12 

Film,  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "Realms 
of  Light:  The  Baroque." 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition."  Mon.-Fri..  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today."  Mon.-Fri.,  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun.,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross, "  Mon.-Fri. .  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S. 

Leonard  Rubenstein."  Weds.,  7  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  February  2 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geom- 
etry, 1 1 :30  a.m..  339  Davey  Lab.  Gilad 
Lifschytz,  speaker. 

Chemistry,  Seminars,  12:15  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Lab.   Lisa  Volaric  on  "BR96- 
Doxorubicin  immunocojugates:  Combin- 
ing High  Specificity  and  Potent  Cytotoxic- 
ity," 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
12:15  p.m..  Studio  D  Mitchell  BIdg.  Ann 
Taylor-Bram  on  "The  Rhetoric  and  Reali- 
ty of  PictureTel." 

Economics,  2:30  p.m.,  420  Kern.  Andrew 
Filardo  on  "International  Co-movements 
of  Business  Cycles." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Robert  B.  Hallock  on  'The  Magic  of  3He 


in  Two  or  Nearly 
Two  Dimensions." 
Statistics  and  Manage- 
ment Sciences  and 
Information  Sys- 
tems, 4  p.m.,  104 
Classroom  BIdg. 
Ronald  D.  Snee  on 
'The  Future  of 
Quality:  What  Part 
Will  Statistics 
Play?" 
Industrial  and  Manu- 
facturing Engineer- 
ing, 4:30  p.m.,  314 
Hammond  BIdg. 
Bohdan  Kulakowski 
on  Research  at 
the  Pennsylvania 
Transportation 
Institute. 
Friday  February  3 
Entomology.  11  aim., 
118  Agricultural 
Science  and  Indus- 
tnes  BIdg.   Diana 
Cox-Foster  on 
"Antibacterial 
Defenses  of  the 
Insect  Midgut." 
Chemistry,  3:30  p.m., 
35  Osmond  Lab, 
Bill  Brune  on  "Cur- 
rent Problems  in 
Stratospheric 
Chemistry." 
Agronomy,  3:35  p.m., 
107  ASI.   Scott 
Harrison  on  "Pesticide  Concentrations  in 
Rural  Wells  'n  Corn  Producing  Regions 
of  Pennsylvania." 
■  Geography,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker  BIdg. 
Stephen  Mathews  on  "Transitions  from 
School  to  Work  to  Home  in  Wales  in  the 
Late  1970s," 
Mathematics,  4:30  p.m.,  102  McAllister  BIdg. 
Wenwu  Cao  on  "The  Study  of  Domain 
Structures  in  Ferroelectrics." 
Monday,  February  6 
Economics.  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kern.  Sang- 
hamitra  Das  on  "Recent  Advances  in 
Industrial  Oraganization  and  Trade." 
Tuesday,  February  7 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m.,  S- 
209  Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Jacob 
Selub  on  "Homocysteinemia  in  the  Fram- 
ingham  Heart  Study" 
Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.   Daniel 
Kiehart  on  "Contractile  and  Cytoskelelal 
Proteins  Drive  Morphogenesis  in 
Drosophila." 
Geosciences,  4  p.m.,  1 12  Walker  BIdg.  Don 

Fisher  on  "Case  Study:  Kodiak  Island." 
Thursday,  February  9 
Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geom- 
etry, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab, 
Ramesh  Narayan  on  "Accretion  Disks 
Around  Black  Holes." 
Adult.  Continuing,  and  Distance  Education, 
noon.  201  Keller  BIdg.  Forest  Wortham 
on  "Balancing  Theory  and  Real  Lite 
Experiences  When  Planning  Employee 
Training  Programs." 
Industrial  and  Manulacturing  Engineering, 
4:30  p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Mark 
Traband  on  "A  Statistical  Approach  to 
Tolerance  Evaluation  using  Coordinate." 
Friday,  February  10 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  101  ASI.   Lynn  Hoff- 
man on  "Continents  Apart.  World  of  Dif- 


ference." 

Geography,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker  BIdg. 
James  B.  Stewart  on  "The  Dilemma  of 
Updating  Myrdal's  American  Dilemma." 

Saturday,  February  11 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  Symposium,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Boardroom.  Olga  Ragusa,  4  p.m.; 
Feb.  12,  Ronald  Rabin,  9:30  a.m.  and 
Daniel  Heartz,  11  a.m.  For  Venetian 
banquet  and  concert  information  and 
registration  forms,  call  865-0495. 

CONFERENCES 

Friday,  February  3 

Sustainable  Agriculture,  400  attendees.  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  Through  Feb.  4. 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Dental  Seminar.  30  attendees,  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon. 

Allegheny  Soc,  of  American  Foresters.  250 
attendees.  Days  Inn  Penn  State, 
Through  Feb,-10. 

Saturday,  February  11 

The  DA  Ponte  Symposium.  60  attendees,  * 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Feb.  12. 

Sunday,  February  12 

Game  Bird  Conference,  75  attendees.  Days 
Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Feb.  14. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Brovirsing  Gallery: 

"Milin  Lin  Oil  Paintings,"  through  Feb.  5. 

HUB  Art  Alley  Panels: 

Parsons  School  of  Design  Poster  exhibt, 

through  Feb,  19. 
HUB  Art  Alley  Cases: 
"International  Mixed  Media,"  through  Feb. 

20. 
HUB  Formal  Gallery: 
"I  Dream  A  World:  Portraits  of  Black 

Women  Who  Changed  America,"  Feb. 

11  through  March  25,  Also  in  Browsing 

Gallery. 
Kern  Panels: 
"Palmore  Clarke  Photography,"  through  Feb. 

21, 


Palmer  Museum: 

"Rembrandt  Etchings:  Selections  from  The 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Art."  through  March 
5. 

"Looking  Fonward.  Looking  Back:  The  Etch- 
ings of  Leonard  Leibowitz,"  through 
March  5. 

"Rembrandt  Redux:  The  Paintings  of  Ken 
Aptekar,"  through  March  5. 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 
through  July  16. 

Pattee  East  Corridor  Gallery: 

"3MTA3  The  Secrets  of  Alice's  Wonderland," 
Jennifer  Dowlm's  work,  through  Feb.  10. 

Pattee  Lending  Services  Gallery: 

"Cara  Judea  Alhadelff's  Photography," 
through  Feb.  29. 

Pattee  Main  Lobby: 

An  exhibit  highlighting  the  Libraries'  collec- 
tions in  women's  history.  Through 
March. 

Pattee  West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Anne  Kenyon's  work  that  includes  watercol- 
ors  of  flowers  and  Central  PA  land- 
scapes. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

■  "Slates  of  Contrast:  Contemporary  South 

African  Printmaking."  through  Feb,  26. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


February  2 -February  12 
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Playing 
Carnegie  Hall 

Two  accomplished  musicians  from  tine  School  of  Music 
will  make  their  debut  in  the  265-seat  auditorium 


5  easy  to  see  why  pianist  Tim  Shafer  and  violinist  Jim  Lyon  can  harmo- 
te  so  well  together.  After  only  knowing  one  another  for  four  years,  they 
ish  each  other's  sentences,  reveal  details  of  one  another's  childhood,  and 
?  through  a  difficult  musical  piece  at  an  amazing  clip.  They  were 
delivered  by  the  same  obstetrician  more  than  three  decades  ago. 
3ge,  they're  an  unpolished  comedy  team,  slinging  one-liners  like  a  grit- 
ty^lt  slinging  hash  in  a  roadside  diner.  By  his  own  admission,  the  pianist  is 
,  the  funny  guy,  while  the  violinist  plays  the  straight  man. 

'Tim  has  decided  he's  the  humorous  one  with  the  serious  side,  and  I'm  the 
serious  one  with  the  humorous  side,"  Lyon,  assistant  professor  of  music,  said. 
"Isn't  that  how  you  put  it?" 

"Yeah,  I  really  have  to  draw  him  out  of  his  shell,"  Shafer,  associate  profes- 
sor of  music,  chided. 

But  when  the  two  University  Park  faculty  members  hit  the  stage  of  New 
York's  Carnegie  Hall  later  this  month,  all  jok- 
ing will  subside  as  the  duo  focuses  on  the 
four  pieces  that  make  up  their  two-hour  pro- 


M^^mfin 


Who:  Duo  Concertant,  com- 
posed of  Penn  Staters  Tim 
Shafer,  associate  professor 
of  music,  and  Jim  Lyon, 
assistant  professor  of  music. 
What:  Feb.  11  performance. 
Where;  Carnegie  Hall's 
Weill  Recital  Hall  in  New 
York  City. 

General  information:  Bus 
from  State  College  to  New 
York  City  available. 
Tickets  for  show  available 
by  calling  Carnegie  Charge 
at  (212)  247-7800. 


gram. 

A  date  at  the  Carnegie  is  considered  a 
high  point  in  any  music  career,  something 
every  performer  aspires  to  even  under  the 
threat  of  reviews  from  "chronically  cranky" 
New  York  critics.  In  the  past  10  years,  only 
one  other  faculty  member  or  group  from 
Penn  State's  School  of  Music  —  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Quintet  —  has  made  it  to  the  lofty 
heights  of  Carnegie  Hall,  according  to  Lyie 
C.  Merriman,  director  of  the  school. 

"An  appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall  goes  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  a  performer's 
reputation  among  perfonr 
said.  "It's  certainly  a  venue  that 
recognize  as  being  an  important  step  on  the 
road  to  professional  credibility." 

In  other  words,  Lyon  and  Shafer  have  hit 
the  big  time. 

"Playing  in  New  York  period  is  a  big 
deal,"  Lyon  said.  "It  is  certainly  the  center  of 

music  in  this  counlry,  but  we're  not  budding  young  prodigies  hoping  to  be  dis- 
covered. We  don't  think  the  critics  are  going  to  come  out  and  say  we're  the  next 
Andre  Watts  and  Pinchas  Zukennan..." 

"By  no  means.  That  should  have  happened  17  years  ago  if  it  was  going  to 
happen,"  Shafer  said  laughing. 

"We're  just  looking  at  this  as  a  celebration  of  what  we're  doing.  Of  course 
we  hope  to  receive  big  reviews,"  Lyon  said. 

Playing  classical  music  under  the  name  Duo  Concertant,  the  two  have  been 
partners  since  January  1992,  when  they  performed  a  recital  on  campus.  Reac- 
tion to  their  performance  was  so  positive,  they  decided  to  continue  playing 
together. 

They  met  by  virtue  of  having  side-by-side  offices  in  the  old  Music  Building. 
Through  conversation,  as  people  in  the  same  line  of  work  will  do,  they  discov- 
ered that  their  thoughts  about  music  and  the  presentation  of  classical  pieces 
coincided.  They  also  soon  discovered  they  were  both  natives  of  Charleston, 
W.V.  delivered  by  the  same  doctor,  and  they  were  two  Presbyterian  boys  who 
had  married  Catholics. 

"That  makes  for  some  interesting  conversations  on  the  road,"  Shafer  said. 
Ofher  similarities  the  two  like  to  point  out  include  the  naming  of  their  children. 
While  each  musician  has  three  offspring,  Lyon's  two  oldest  children  bear  the 
names  Clara  and  Elizabeth,  while  Shafer's  two  oldest  are  Sarah  and  Elisabeth. 
On  the  road,  Lyon  carries  with  him  a  constant  reminder  of  his  family,  with  four 
5"X7"  pictures  lining  his  violin  case.  Images  of  his  wife  and  three  children  look 
out  from  the  bright  red  hning  that  cradles  his  instrument. 

"If  s  like  my  wallet.  I  carry  it  with  me  wherever  I  go,"  he  explained. 

The  fact  that  these  musicians  have  rhyming  first  names  only  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  remember  who's  stroking  the  ivories  and  who's  plucking  the  strings. 

Shafer,  34  years  old,  began  playing  the  piano  at  the  age  of  five.  Thirty-three- 


Tim  Shafer,  on  piano,  and  Jim  Lyon,  playing  violin,  practice  a  piece  Ihey  will  play  In  New 
York  City  on  Feb.  1 1 . 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

year-old  Lyon,  considered  a  virtuoso  on  the  violin,  began  his  music  career  at  the 
age  of  eight.  They  both  played  other  instruments  when  they  were  young,  but 
"nothing  we'd  want  to  fess  up  to,"  Lyon  said,  revealing  that  Shafer  had  played 
the  trombone  in  high  school . 

"My  high  school  piano  teacher  and  my  dad,  who  didn't  even  know  what  a 
whole  note  was,  convinced  me  that  the  trombone  was  not  where  it  was  at/' 
Shafer  said.  "My  dad  knew  that  by  playing  piano,  I  wouldn't  have  to  rely  on 
anyone  but  myself." 

"Even  then,  his  dad  pretty  much  knew  Tim  was  a  loner,"  Lyon  deadpanned. 

Lyon's  childhood  musical  experience  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  was  different. 
Although  he  too  attributes  his  career  start  to  the  support  of  his  parents,  he  was 
focused  on  the  violin  from  the  beginning. 

"I  think  it  was  sheer  cussedness  that  made  me  pick  the  violin  because  where 
I  grew  up,  there  weren't  any  string  players.  Most  kids  were  playing  band  instru- 
ments," Lyon  said.  "I  went  to  a  national  music  camp  in  Michigan  where  I  got  to 
see  a  bunch  of  kids  who  were  really  into  playing,  really  into  practicing,  and  not 
just  fooling  around.  What  I  saw  was  that  these  kids  were  playing  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter than  I  was.  It  was  eye  openingand  it  made  me  take  it  seriously. 

'The  big  joke  that  every  musician  has  heard  is,  'How  do  you  get  to  Carnegie 
Hall?'  and  the  answer  is  'practice.'" 

And  practice  they  have.  For  54  years  collectively  the  pair  have  honed  their 
musical  skills,  and  last  week  kicked  off  a  series  of  recitals  that  will  take  them  to 
halls  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  as  practice  for  their  New  York 
debut. 

"Having  practiced  a  performance  makes  a  big  difference,"  Shafer  said.  "After 
our  most  recent  recital,  I  think  we  both  found  areas  that  we'd  like  to  improve  or 
change.  We're  looking  for  a  unity  in  the  rhythmic  ensemble  ...  a  certain  c 
in  spirit." 

Shafer  laughed  that  finding  a  spirit  of  oneness  at  that  particular  perfo: 
was  a  httle  tough  because  the  house  lights  were  up  and  the  audience  could  eas- 
ily be  seen. 

"It's  a  little  distracting  to  see  someone  pull  out  their  hanky  and  blow  their 
nose  right  in  the  middle  of  your  performance,"  he  said. 

But  Shafer  and  Lyon  aren't  concerned  about  the  Carnegie  Hall  audience, 
which  they  hope  will  be  filled  with  family,  friends  and  followers.  In  fact,  char- 
ter bus  transportation  from  State  College  to  New  York  City  has  been  arranged 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  make  the  trip. 

Any  pre-Camegie  jitters  the  two  may  have  of  their  performance  only  nine 

See  "Carnegie  Hall"  on  page  9 
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get  you  through  the  tough  times,"  he 
said.  "My  mission  is  to  keep  alive  the 
true  spirit  of  this  popular  national  trea- 


Pattee  exhibit 

Anne  Kenyon's  work  is  on  display  in 
Pattee  Library's  West  Lobby  Gallery 
through  Feb.  28.  The  exhibition  includes 
watercolors  of  flowers  and  central  Penn- 
sylvania landscapes.  She  also  combines 
watercolor  with  collage  in  some  of  her 
landscapes. 

Ms.  Kenyon  has  participated  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the 
Arts  as  a  member  of  the  Art  AUiance 
and  the  People's  Choice  Arts  Festival  in 
Boalsburg. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

'Tired  Blues,"  the  next  episode  of 
Odyssey  Through  Literature,  features 
Emily  Grosholz,  Penn  State  professor  of 
philosophy,  discussing  the  poetry  of 
W.E.B.  Dubois  and  Langston  Hughes. 

Of  DuBois'  "double  consciousness," 
Dr.  Grosholz  says,  he  "felt  it  was  very 
difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  be 
true  to  his  African  heritage  and  to  be  an 
American  citizen."  Yet,  she  adds,  he 
realized  he  had  "a  novel  and  innovative 
view  of  society"  because  he  could  see 
that  "society  that  must  change,  and  it 
must  change  in  certain  ways  which  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  helpful." 
'     Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced in  the  audio  studios  of  WPSX-TV 
as  a  continuing  education  service  of  the 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. It  airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 


Carnegie  Hall 

continued  from  page  8 

days  away  are  well  concealed.  Their 
biggest  fear  at  this  point  is  not  that  they 
will  miss  a  note  or  that  the  critics  will 
scowl,  but  that  it  will  snow  on  Saturday, 
the  day  the  bus  departs. 

"Of  course  we'll  be  nervous  .  You're 
always  nervous  before  a  performance.  I 
worry  if  I'm  not  nervous,"  Lyon  said. 

"It  means  you  don't  care  enough," 
Shafer  finished.  "But  preparation  dilutes 
that  and  all  we  hope  to  do  is  convey  the 
simplicity  of  the  tunes.  Making  what  is 
generally  thought  of  as  high-brow  classi- 
cal music  more  approachable." 

"We're  really  just  collaborators  with 
the  composer,  but  we  are  charged  with 
interpreting  the  music  and  coming  as 
close  to  the  vision  of  what  we  think  that 


composer 


ng  with  his  music," 


Lyon  explained. 

"Scratch  my  answer,  I  agree  with 
him,"  Shafer  said 

The  duo's  inaugural  appearance  at 

Carnegie  Hall  will    include  two  longer 

pieces  by  Beethoven  and  Strauss,  and  two 

smaller  ones  by  Stravinsky  and  Debussy. 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 


News  in  Brief 


PENNTAP  gift 

PENNTAP,  the  Pennsylvania  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program,  has 
received  a  $12,000  contribution 
from  Bell  Atlantic. 

"The  essential  technical  assis- 
tance provided  by  PENNTAP  to 
small  businesses  and  industry 
throughout  Pennsylvania  is  com- 
mendable," Tony  DiGioia,  vice 
president  of  external  and  public 
relations  for  Bell,  said.  "Its  services 
offer  a  wealth  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  to  strugghng 
clients  and  we  are  proud  to  partner 
in  the  expansion  of  its  vital  pro- 
gram. 

Faculty/Staff 
Appreciation  Night 

The  Nittany  Lion  Wrestling  Team 
will  host  a  "Faculty  and  Staff 
Appreciation  Night,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  9,  when  it  competes 


against  Lock  Haven  University  at 
Recreation  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus.  All  Penn  State 
faculty/staff  and  a  friend  will  be 
admitted  free  with  a  staff  identifi- 
cation card. 

Healthy  Happenings 

The  Office  of  Faculty /Staff  Health 
Promotion  at  University  Park  is 
offering  more  new  programs  to 
enhance  your  well-being.  To  regis- 
ter for  any  of  the  following  pro- 
grams, contact  Jan  Hawbaker  at 
865-3085,  of  JQH3@PSUADMIN. 
All  of  these  programs  are  free. 

■  An  Ounce  of  Prevention: 
Colorectal  Cancer,  Feb.  6.  Colorec- 
tal cancer  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  cancer,  and  well  as 
the  most  treatable,  if  detected  early. 
Come  to  this  discussion  and  learn 
from  a  local  physician  ways  to  pre- 
vent, detect,  and  treat  this  disease. 


Free  take-home  colorectal  screening 
kits  also  will  be  available.  Meets 
12:30-2  p.m.  in  125  Reber  Building. 

■  Menopause:  the  Male 

Perspective,  Feb.  13.  Menopause  is 
no  longer  just  a  woman's  domain. 
During  this  lecture/ discussion, 
find  out  how  physical  and  emo- 
tional changes  during  menopause 
affect  interpersonal  relationships, 
and  explore  ways  that  men  can 
have  a  positve  influence  on  the 
experience.  Meets  12:30-2  p.m.  in 
323  HUB. 

Looking  for  ideas 

Colloquy,  a  student  organizaiton 
that  sponsors  nationally  renowned 
speakers,  is  soliciting  ideas  for  fall 
speakers  from  any  University  facul- 
ty members.  If  you  would  like  to 
request  a  lecturer,  please  contact 
Charles  Cine,  Colloquy  president, 
at  865-9382, 


IDP  seeking  proposals  for  three  grant  programs 


As  part  of  a  new  one-step  approach  to 
instructional  funding,  the  Instruction- 
al Development  Program  (IDP)  cur- 
rently is  soliciting  proposals  simulta- 
neously for  three  grant  programs. 

The  programs  are:  the  United 
Federal  Bank  Endowment  for  the 
Enhancement  of  Undergraduate 
Instruction;  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Undergraduate 
Instruction,  and  the  Perm  State  Fund 
for  Undergraduate  Education. 

Diane  Enerson,  director  of  the 
Instructional  Development  Program, 
said  that,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
approach,  application  to  the  United 
Federal  Bank  Endowment  is  no 
longer  a  two-step  process.  At  the 
same  time,  grant  appHcahons  to  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Under- 
graduate Instruction  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted somewhat  earlier  than  in  pre- 

The  United  Federal  Bank  Endow- 
ment is  designed  to  enrich  under- 
graduate  instruction  by   providing 


25-year  Awards 


support  for  innovative  instructional 
projects,  especially  those  with  a 
potentially  lasting  effect.  Dr.  Enerson 


The  grants  are  made  to 
enrich  undergraduate 
instruction  by  supporting 
resources,  materials  and 
events. 


said  several  awards  in  the  range  of 
$3,000-$5,000  are  expected  to  be 
made. 

The  purpose  of  the  other  two 
funds  is  to  enrich  undergraduate 
instruction  by  supporting  resources, 
materials,  and  events  for  individual 
course  enhancement  which  for  bud- 
getary reasons  could  not  otherwise  be 
included. 


The  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
of  Undergraduate  Instruction,  pro- 
posed by  the  Society  of  Teaching 
Award  Recipients  (STAR),  is  sup- 
ported by  the  society  and  the 
provost.  The  Penn  State  Fund  for 
Undergraduate  Education  is  provid- 
ed by  the  Office  of  the  President. 
Awards  in  the  range  of  $100-$!  ,000 
are  expected  to  be  made  from  the 
funds. 

Dr.  Enerson  said  proposals  may 
be  submitted  by  faculty  members  in 
all  colleges  at  all  locations,  and  by 
staff  members  in  academic  support 
units.  Proposals  should  be  submit- 
ted to  her  at  401  Grange  Building, 
University  Park,  no  later  than  5  p.m. 
Friday,  March  3. 

Application  forms  are  available 
at  the  IDP  office,  401  Grange.  For 
additional  information  on  applica- 
tion for  the  grants,  call  863-2599  or 
863-1864. 


'^Z^Sl^:::^^::^^^:^:^^:^^  Sa^^cc^-^-e^^s^direCor  m  Lebanon  county,  and  James  Van  Horn, 
professor  ot  rural  sociology,  all  in  the  College  ol  Agncultural  Sciences. 
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Private  Giving 


Engineering  endowment  fosters  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 


As  the  president  and  CEO  of  a  company 
for  24  years  and  tlie  holder  of  more  than 
50  patents,  H.  Alfred  Eberhardt,  a  1948 
graduate  in  mechanical  engineering, 
imderstands  the  value  of  engineering 
contributions  to  society  as  well  as  the 
challenges  that  inventive  and  entrepre- 
neurial engineers  can  face, 

"I  feel  that  so  very  much  of  our  qual- 
ity of  living  is  the  product  of  the  efforts 
of  engineers.  Engineers  who  had  ideas, 
built  companies,  and  benefited  all  soci- 
ety. Any  \\'ay  that  we  can  encourage 
young  engineers  with  promise  and  ideas 
to  exercise  their  initiative  and  imagina- 
tion, to  take  that  bold  first  step,  benefits 
everybody  in  the  long  range,"  Mr.  Eber- 
hardt, retired  president  and  CEO  of  Hale 
Products,  Inc.,  said. 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  wife,  Nedra, 


gave  the  College  of  Engineering  $1  mil- 
Uon  to  endow  the  Eberhardt  Endowment 
for  Entrepreneurship  in  Engineering. 
The  Eberhardts  gifted  their  home  in 

The  Eberhardts  want  to 
encourage  students  to 
discover  and  invent 


Paoli,  Pa.,  to  the  University  and  estab- 
lished a  charitable  gift  armuity,  which 
provides  a  lifetime  income  to  the  donors. 
In  addition  to  helping  student  engi- 
neers in  the  processes  of  discovery  and 
invention,  the  Eberhardt  Endowment 
also  will  offer  them  practical  business 


information.  Areas  covered  include  idea 
generation,  technical  and  economic 
analysis,  manufacturing,  product  distrib- 
ution and  studies  in  marketing,  finance 
and  business  law. 

Also,  for  Perm  State  engineering 
alumni,  it  will  undervmte  the  formation 
and  distribution  of  information  on  com- 
puter CDs  relating  to  the  exploitation  of 
original  ideas  and  starting  businesses. 

As  head  of  Hale  Products,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Eberhardt  directed  a  leading  American 
producer  of  emergency  products,  partic- 
ularly equipment  used  by  fire  fighters 
such  as  tixe  "jaws  of  life."  His  patents, 
developed  thnaughout  his  career,  cover  a 
variety  of  areas  but  focus  primarily  on 
pumps,  controls,  valves,  sealing  devices, 
and  rescue  equipment. 

At  Penn  State,  he  serves  on  the 


Leonard  Center  for  the  Enhancement  of 
Engineering  Education  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Eberhardt  joined  Clark  Com- 
pressor Company,  one  of  two  founding 
companies  of  Dresser  Industries,  upon 
graduation  firom  Penn  State  in  1948.  He 
also  worked  for  Pennsylvania  Pump  and 
Compressor  Company,  now  part  of 
Cooper  Industries,  before  joining  the 
Hale  Fire  Pump  Co.  in  1953.  He  led  the 
transition  of  that  company  into  Hale 
Products,  Inc.,  a  700-employee  manufac- 
turer, which  was  sold  recentiy  to  Index, 
a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Company. 

The  Eberhardts,  who  met  while 
working  at  Penn  State's  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  now  live  in  Marco  Island,  FL,  and 
Cape  May,  NJ. 


Couple's  $4  million  gift  to  benefit  many 


The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  the 
University  Libraries  and  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  will  benefit  from  a  million-dol- 
lar gift  made  by  an  alumni  couple,  Fred- 
erik  Rasmussen  Jr.,  and  liis  wife,  Ruth,  of 
Moorestown,  N.J- 

The  Rasmussens  designated  $500,000 
to  endow  the  Frederik  Sr.  and  Faith  E. 
Rasmussen  Professorship  in  Food  Science 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Rasmussen's  parents. 
Frederik  Rasmussen  Sr.  served  as  head  of 
Penn  State's  Dairy  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment, 1916-1919,  and  state  secretary  of 
agricultiore,  1919-1923.  Faith  Elliot  Ras- 
mussen was  a  dietitian  in  Penn  State's 
home  economics  extension  program. 


The  Rasmussens  also  designated 
$250,000  to  endow  a  Universities 
Libraries  fund  to  support  the  acquisition 
of  books  and  other  informational  materi- 
als for  the  College  of  Education. 

They  directed  the  remaining  $250,000 
to  endow  football  scholarships  for  out- 
standing student-athletes. 

The  University  will  name  the  future 
endowments  for  the  Libraries  and  for  ath- 
letics in  honor  of  the  donors. 

Frederik  Rasmussen  Jr.  graduated 
from  Penn  State  in  1942  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  dairy  husbandry.  He  spent  his 
career  in  the  food  industry  and  retired  in 
1985  as  vice  president  and  director  of 


operations  for  Kraft  Foods  dairy  group. 
Ruth  Rasmussen  also  graduated  from 
Penn  State  in  1942  with  a  bachelor^s 
degree  in  education. 

The  Rasmussens  made  their  commit- 
ment through  a  charitable  gift  annuity, 
which  allo^vs  them  to  receive  a  lifetime 
annuity  horn  tiie  assets  they  contributed 
to  Penn  State.  As  a  result  of  their  gift,  the 
Rasmussens  also  became  members  of  the 
George  W.  Atherton  Society,  recentiy 
established  by  the  University  to  recognize 
donors  who  make  planned  and  estate 


Delaware  company  pledges  $278,000  to  University 


E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  of  Wilm- 
ington, Del.,  has  given  $278,000  to  the 
Uruversity  to  support  several  programs 
in  science,  engineering  and  business. 

The  bulk  of  the  donation,  $195,000, 
was  designated  to  the  colleges  of  Engi- 
neering, Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences, 
Agricultural  Sciences,  and  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science.  The  donation  includ- 
ed a  minority  education  grant  for  a  stu- 
dent in  engineering. 

Two  research  units,  the  Environ- 
mental Resources  Research  Institute 
and  the  Materials  Research  Laborato- 
rv,  received  a  total  of  $25,000 


DuPont  also  provided  $25,000  for  a 
"Young  Professor"  grant  that  enables  a 
faculty  member  to  initiate  research  in  a 
specified  discipline.  The  recipient  of 
that  grant  is  Patricia  A.  Bianconi,  assis- 
tant professor  of  chemistry. 

The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  received  $31,000  for 
undergraduate  studies  in  accounting, 
finance  and  business  logistics.  Funding 
for  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Busi- 
ness Markets  was  included  in  the 
grant. 

Additional  grants  of  $1,000  each 
were  given  to  the  Career  Development 


&  Placement  Services,  and  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts'  Medieval  Fair.  The 
fair  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  an 
international  coi\ference  at  Penn  State, 
'The  Cathedral,  the  Mill  and  the  Mine: 
Technology  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  on 
April  7  -  9. 

Since  1989,  DuPont  has  supported 
Penn  State  with  more  than  $1.5  million 
in  grants  that  encourage  University 
facijJty  and  students  to  achieve  acade- 
mic and  research  excellence. 


School  of  Communications  receives  $110,000  donation 


Dean  Tern  Brooks  has  announced  that 
journalism  alumnus  Marvin  Krasnan- 
sky  and  his  wife,  Josie,  of  Sonoma, 
Calif.,  have  donated  $110,000  to  estab- 
lish the  first  two  internship  endowments 
in  the  School  of  Communications. 

Both  internship  grants  will  be  used 
to  support  the  school's  Internship  Pro- 
gram by  providing  monies  to  cover 
basic  living  expenses  for  students 
accepted  into  the  program.  Preference 
for  the  grants  will  be  given  to  students 
who  have  participated  in  exti-a-curricu- 
lar  activities  or  job  experiences  related  to 
journalism  or  public  relations. 

The  first  grant  has  been  named  the 


Marvin  and  Josie  Krasnansky  Internship 
Grant  and  has  a  $100,000  endowment.  It 
will  provide  funds  on  a  matching  basis 
with  comparues  offering  their  own 
stipend  to  students. 

The  second  grant  has  been  named 
the  School  of  Communications  Intern- 
ship Grant  and  has  a  $10,000  endow- 
ment. It  will  provide  funds  to  students 
who  are  participating  in  internships,  but 
do  not  receive  support  from  the  spon- 
soring company.  Additional  funding  to 
boost  this  endowment  will  be  sought 
from  orgaiuzations  and  alumni. 

A  1952  journalism  graduate,  Marvin 
Krasnansky  retired  Dec.  31  as  vice  pres- 


ident or  corporate  relatior\s  at  McKesson 
Corporation  in  San  Francisco.  A 
reporter  and  editor  v/ith  the  Easlon  (Pa.) 
Express,  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Neiv  Era,  and 
the  Wall  Street  ]oiimal,  he  has  returned 
to  his  roots  as  a  journalist  by  becoming 
tiie  editor  of  BUYSIDE  magazine.  Pub- 
lished in  Sonoma,  BUYSIDE  is  targeted 
at  money  managers  and  features  articles 
written  by  investment  professionals. 

In  1986,  the  Krasnanskys  endowed 
the  Marvin  L.  and  Josie  Krasnansky 
Graduate  Scholarship  in  Communica- 


Estate  funds 
scholarship  for 
undergraduates 

The  School  of  Communications 
has  received  a  gift  of  $135,000  for 
the  Donald  Allen  Memorial  Schol- 
arship. 

The  award  has  been  endowed 
from  the  estate  of  Donald  E, 
AUen,  former  chief  copy  editor  of 
Vie  Moniing  Call  in  Allentown.  It 
will  provide  recognition  and 
financial  assistance  to  outstanding 
undergraduate  students  enrolled 
in  the  print  journalism  curricu- 
lum, with  preference  given  to  stu- 
dents from  Lock  Haven  and 
Allentown. 

Mr.  Allen  died  Oct.  9, 1993,  in 
Bethlehem.  He  began  at  Tlie 
Morning  Call  as  a  copy  editor  in 
1971.  Before  tiiat,  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Bradford  Era,  McK- 
ean  County;  the  former  Courier- 
Express  in  Buffalo,  NY;  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fta.)  Post-Times;  and  the 
Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg.  He 
was  a  reporter  and  copy  editor, 
Pemisylvania  state  editor,  and 
night  news  editor  for  the  former 
Easfon  Express. 

Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  six 
Courier-Express  reporters  cited  by 
the  New  York  State  Historical 
Society  for  a  series  of  articles,  two 
of  which  he  wrote,  on  the  growth 
of  Buffalo's  suburban  areas. 

A  1950  Penn  State  graduate 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
journalism,  he  served  as  an 
infantryman  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  World  War  U,  and 
received  the  Bronze  Star  and  the 
Purple  Heart  witii  one  oak  leaf 
cluster.  He  was  a  past  national 
president  of  the  14th  Armored 
Division  Association  and  judge 
advocate  from  the  Southeastern 
States  Chapter  of  the  association. 
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DescribHigWBlack  Hole  and  its  Effects 

Physicist  comes  up  with  simple  formula  to  check  numerical  analyses  of  phenomenon 


Research 


Sometime  before  the  year 
2000,  scientists  hope  to  cap- 
ture the  first  direct  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  gravi- 
tational wave,  a  phenome- 
non that  Einstein's  theory  of 
general  relativity  predicts  — 
but  no  one  has  actuaUy 
observed. 

"We  suspect  the 
strongest  gravitational 
waves  are  produced  by  the 
collision  of  two  black  holes, 
one  of  the  most  violent 
events  in  the  universe," 
Jorge  PulUn,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  said.  Dr. 
Pullin  is  coauthor  of  a  paper 
with  Richard  H.  Price,  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  on  a  new 
method  for  computing  what 
these  waves  might  look  like. 
Black  holes  are  thought 
to  be  the  immensely  dense 
remnants  of  collapsed  stars, 
whose  gravity  is  so  strong 
that  nothing,  not  even  hght, 
can  escape  it.  Einstein's  the- 
ory predicts  that  when  two 
of  these  titans  of  gravity  col- 
lide, the  violent  clash  washes 
the  universe  with  gravity 
surges  ranging  from  tidal 
waves  to  ripples. 

"The  early  stages  of  the 
collision  send  out  large, 
tumultuous  waves,  then 
these  disturbances  eventual- 
ly quiet  down  as  the  two 
black  holes  merge  into  one," 
Dr.  Pullin  said.  "We  theo- 
rists are  trying  to  predict  the 
fingerprint  of  these  gravity 
waves,  so  the  experimental- 
ists will  know  what  to  look 
for  whenever  there  are 
ii\struments  capable  of 
detecting  them." 

That  won't  be  until  the 
end  of  the  century.  Mean- 
while, astrophysicists  are 
struggling  with  the  difficult 
task  of  constructing  a  com- 
puter model  of  the  collision 
and  the  gravity  waves  it 
could  send  toward  Earth.  A 
major  research  effort  is 
under  way  to  develop  a 
complex  numerical  simula- 
tion of  the  collision — a  3-D 
animated  video  whose  every 
move  is  governed  by  Ein- 
stein's relativity  equations. 

To  model  the  event 
numerically,  a  computer 
must  break  up  the  action 
into  millions  of  individual 
geometric  cells,  then  calcu- 
late the  dynamics  in  each 
cell  and  sum  all  the  calcula- 
tions together,  like  describ- 
ing each  brick  in  a  building 


where  all  the  bricks  are  dif- 
ferent. This  super-high-tech 
video  is  expected  to  debut  in 
the  next  decade,  after  super- 


Dr.  PuUin's 
fomwia  can  be 
solved  with  a 


computers  powerful  enough 
to  handle  the  complex  calcu- 
lations are  built. 

"Developing,  testing,  and 
running  the  computer  pro- 
gram, or  code,  for  this 
numerical  simulation  will 
take  up  hundreds  of  expen- 
sive hours  on  a  supercom- 
puter," Dr.  Pullin  explained. 

Taking  an  entirely  differ- 
ent approach,  Dr.  Pullin  has 
developed  an  analytical  for- 
mula that  can  be  solved  with 
a  pencil  and  paper,  whose 
result  a  computer  can  turn 
into  a  graphic  image  in  just  a 
few  seconds. 

'The  people  using 
numerical  relativity  simula- 


tions have  to  use  supercom- 
puters because  they  are 
describing  the  entire  colU- 
sion,  fiom  the  first  violent 
moments  to  the  final  quies- 
cent stage,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Pullin's  formula 
describes  just  the  end,  when 
the  collision  is  settled  down 
and  the  gravity  waves  are 
rippbng  only  a  little  bit. 

"It  doesn't  replace 
numerical  analyses,  but  it 
provides  the  first  simple  and 
economical  means  to  gauge 
whether  they  are  correct." 
Dr.  Pullin  said. 

Dr.  Pullin  explained  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  construct 
a  numerical  model  of  some- 
thing that  scientists  can 
observe,  like  the  flow  of  a 
fluid,  but  much  more  diffi- 
cult when  they  don't  have 
any  idea  how  the  thing 
being  simulated  actuaUy 
behaves.  Since  no  one  has 
ever  seen  a  coUision  between 
two  black  holes,  simulating 
it  on  a  computer  has  scien- 
tists feeling  like  they  are 
groping  in  the  dark. 

If  the  patterns  resulting 
fiom  the  new  analytical  for- 
mula match  those  from  the 


more  error-prone  numerical 
technique,  scientists  could 
have  more  confidence  in  the 
numerical  model. 

"We  have  confidence  in 
our  formula  because  scien- 
tists have  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  the  part  of  Einstein's  theo- 
ry that  we  use  to  describe 
the  collision." 

Other  scientists  seem  to 
have  confidence  in  Dr. 
Pullin's  formula,  as  well. 
Just  days  before  his  paper 
was  pubUshed  in  the  journal 
Physical  Review  Letters, 
another  paper  using  the  for- 
mula appeared  on  a  bulletin 
board  on  the  Internet  —  a 
world-wide  computer  net- 
work. 

"A  group  of  astrophysi- 
cists from  Cornell  University 
have  already  refined  our  for- 
mula by  adding  a  term  for 
momentum,"  Dr.  Pullin  said. 
The  Comell  group  learned 
of  Dr.  PulUn's  formula 
before  its  publication  when 
he  posted  a  preprint  of  the 
paper  on  the  same  Internet 
bulletin  board. 

—  Barbara  K.  Kennedy 


Sharing 

a  name 

with  a 

fossil 

pollen 


Jorge  Pullin,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  spells  out  theories  for  students. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Here  at  Penn  State,  the  football  coach 
has  an  ice  cream  flavoi:  named  after 
him,  major  donors  get  buildings 
named  after  them,  and  now  the  University's 
president  has  a  fossil  pollen  that  shares  his 

President  Thomas,  professor  of  biology, 
can  look  proudly  at  Cyriltacenepoliemtes 
jmbthomasii,  a  fossil  pollen  named  by  Alfred 
Traverse,  professor  of  geosciences  and  biolo- 

Lest  anyone  think  the  palynologist  is 
looking  for  extra  perks  or  recognition  by  this 
naming,  Dr.  Traverse  is  quick  to  note  that  Dr 
Thomas  is  the  prindpal  authority  in  the  world 
on  that  particular  family  of  shrub  that  relates 
to  this  fossil  pollen  specimen. 

The  22-million-year-old  pollen  was  found 
in  samples  from  the  Brandon  Lignite  in  the 
Green  Mountains  of  central  Vennont,  a  geo- 


Cutting  costs 

The  United  States  may  greatly  cut  its 
annual  ^  billion  bill  for  mandatory  pol- 
lution monitoring  by  changing  the  way 
samples  of  soil,  water  or  other  materials  are 
collected. 

Through  research.  Glen  Johnson,  a  doc- 
toral researcher  in  the  Center  for  Statistical 
Ecology  and  Environmental  Statistics,  found 
that  mixin^individual  soil  samples  together 
collected  from  the  same  polluted  site  and  then 
analyzing  these  composited  samples  lowered 
regulation  costs  and  still  provided  accurate 
assessment  of  risk  from  pollutants. 

Mr.  Johnson  worked  on  the  composite 
sampling  work  with  G.  P.  Patii,  director  of  the 
center  and  Distinguished  Professor  of  statis- 
tics, Charies  Taillie,  research  assodate,  and 
Sharad  Gore,  professor  of  statistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Poona,  in  Pune,  India. 

'The  key  is  to  know  the  right  time  to  use 
composite  sampling,"  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
"Although  it  cuts  costs,  you  don't  use  it  if  ifs 
going  to  produce  biased  estimates  or  ruin  the 
integrity  of  the  samples." 

For  example,  the  technique  won't  work  if 
mixing  samples  changes  their  chemical  com- 
position or  dilutes  contaminated  samples  with 
clean  ones  to  the  point  where  pollutants  can't 
be  detected. 

The  researchers  call  for  continued  testing 
of  composite  sampling  and  other  innovative 
sampbng  methods  to  achieve  what  they  call 
"observational  economy,"  or  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  determine  the  risk  from 
hannful  chemicals  or  other  substances. 
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Standards  for  student  affairs  outlined  in  report 


The  University  has  for  the  first  time  a 
set  of  minimum  standards  for  student 
affairs  services  and  programs  operating 
at  campuses  of  the  Commonwealth 
Educational  System,  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg,  and  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College. 

'TTie  report,"  J.  Thomas  Eakin, 
assistant  vice  president  for  Campus 
Student  Affairs,  said,  "describes  neces- 
sary programs  and  services  for  six  cat- 
egories of  campuses  on  the  basis  of 
minimum  staffing  and  funding.  We 
also  defined  a  process  for  assessment  at 
each  of  the  nineteen  campus  locations. 
Part  of  that  assessment  is  a  self-study 
and  an  external  consultation  to  be  held 
at  each  location  every  five  years." 

Several  years  in  process,  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  Student  Affairs  Offi- 
cers reviewed  student  affairs  activities 
at  the  campuses,  studied  national  liter- 
ature defining  appropriate  services, 
and  then  identified  45  activities  in  the 
categories  of  enrollment  management, 
academic  support,  student  life,  coun- 


seling and  health,  special  programs, 
administrative  functions,  and  other 
activities. 

Christopher  Reber,  dean  of  Student 
Affairs  at  Behrend  College  and  chair  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  Student  Affairs 
Officers,  explained  that  "we  wanted  to 
identify  the  services  to  be  offered 
according  to  the  mission  of  the  campus. 
So  the  range  and  nature  of  services 
offered  by  Fayette  Campus  will  obvi- 
ously vary  from  those  offered  by 
Behrend.  Nevertheless,  campus  CEOs, 
college  provosts  and  others  can  now 
work  with  student  affairs  professionals 
to  plan  quality  services  outUjied  in  the 
report  and  to  make  choices  commensu- 
rate with  needs  on  funding." 

At  some  campuses,  services  such  as 
career  development  and  job  placement 
vary  presently  from  nothing  to  consid- 
erable. Sometimes  services  do  not 
match  campus  mission.  Although 
some  campuses  prepare  students  for 
transfer  to  University  Park,  Behrend, 
Harrisburg,  and  to  other  four-year  insti- 
tutions, others  primarily  graduate  two- 


year  degree  recipients  who  expect  to 
enter  the  work  force. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  skimp  on 
something  as  basic  as  career  services," 
Dr.  Eakin  said.  "We  can't  promise  stu- 
dents a  job,  but  we  surely  can  help  them 
through  the  job  search  process." 

Drs.  Eakin  and  Reber  hope  their 
work  leads  to  a  more  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  services  across  the  campus- 
Dated  June  1994,  the  report  is  titled 
Standards  for  Student  Affairs.  In  addition 
to  Drs.  Eakin  and  Reber,  Anita  Helton, 
administrative  assistant,  Campus  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  University  Park;  Dwayne 
Hilton,  assistant  director  of  Student 
Affairs,  Behrend  College;  Larry  Pol- 
lock, director  of  Student  Affairs,  New 
Kensington  Campus;  H.  George  Rus- 
sell, former  director  of  Student  Affairs, 
Altoona  Campus,  and  Gale  Siegel,  act- 
ing director  of  Student  Affairs,  Ogontz 
Campus,  served  on  the  Professional 
Standards  Committee. 
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Crime  statistics 

In  compliance  with  the  Campus 
Security  Information  Act  of 
1988,  campus  crime  statistics 
and  policies  dealing  with  per- 
sonal safety  will  be  published 
or  distributed  on  each  campus 
on  Wednesday,  Feb.  8. 

Portions  of  Intercom 
available  online 

Front  page  stories  and  other 
portions  of  Intercom  are  avail- 
able electronically  through: 
GAS,  Emc2,  CAC  PSUVM 
accounts  or  Penn  State  Gopher. 

In  addition,  press  releases 
written  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Information  can  be 
accessed. 


Obituaries 


Mary  E.  Berringer,  food  production 
worker,  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College:  from  Sept.  1,  1967,  until  her 
retirement  June  1, 1978;  died  Oct.  30  at 
the  age  of  76. 

Charles  Dillio,  professor  emeritus  of 
mechanical  engineering,  died  Dec.  27. 
He  was  82. 

He  earned  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  at  Penn  State. 

Mr.  Dillio  taught  for  four  years  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  and  worked  for  two  years 
as  an  engineer  for  Yale  and  Towne  Co. 
in  Philadelphia. 

He  served  on  the  University  facul- 
ty for  33  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1975.  He  served  as  faculty  a4viser  for 
Pi  Tau  Sigma  honorary  society  and 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Universi- 
ty's Excellence  in  Teaching  award. 

A  registered  professional  engineer. 


he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  a  member  of  Pi  Tau 
Sigma,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  and  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  honorary  societies. 

Robert  G.  Carter,  project  assistant. 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  from  Feb. 
1,  1993,  until  his  retirement  Nov.  1, 
1994;  died  Nov.  26  at  the  age  of  60. 

Rose  Cooper,  nutrition  adviser  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  since 
June  27, 1988,  died  Nov.  15  at  the  age 
of  57. 

Mary  H.  Decker,  residence  hall  work- 
er. Housing  and  Food  Services;  from 
Nov.  22,  1965,  until  her  retirement 
Feb.  28,  1981;  died  Nov.  16  at  the  age 
of  78. 

Henry  C  Fisher,  foreman,  painting. 


Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from  Feb.  4, 
1960,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1,  1972; 
died  Nov.  1.  He  was  85. 

Harry  T.  Livingston,  laboratory  assis- 
tant. College  of  Engineering;  from 
Nov.  1,  1953,  until  his  retirement  July 
1, 1974;  died  Dec.  23  at  the  age  of  80. 

Roslyn  G.  Levine,  research  assistant. 
Plant  Pathology,  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences;  from  Aug.  1, 1965,  until 
her  retirement  Aug.  1, 1990;  died  Jan. 
6  at  the  age  of  69. 

Celest  V.  Marlin,  grille  attendant. 
Housing  and  Food  Services;  from  Oct. 
29,  1955,  until  her  retirement  April  8, 
1972;  died  Dec.  27  at  the  age  of  84. 

Donald  A  Nichols,  janitorial  worker, 
group  leader.  Office  of  Physical  Plant; 
from  Sept.  1, 1966,  until  his  retirement 


Jan.  1, 1985;  died  Nov.  28.  He  was  75. 

William  K.  Reed,  administrative 
assistant.  College  of  Education;  from 
Aug.  1, 1970,  until  his  retirement  Oct. 
1, 1982;  died  Nov.  20  at  the  age  of  72. 

Donald  H.  Reffner,  storeroom  assis- 
tant. Housing  and  Food  Services;  from 
Nov.  11,  1953,  until  his  retirement 
May  15,  1984;  died  Nov.  12  at  the  age 
of  72. 

Leoma  M.  Spicer,  residence  hall 
worker.  Housing  and  Food  Services; 
from  Feb.  28, 1966,  until  her  retirement 
July  1, 1977;  died  Nov.  16  at  the  age  of 

77. 

Donald  L.  Wolf,  driver,  courier,  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center;  from  Jan.  1, 1968, 
until  his  retirement  Jan.  1,  1980;  died 
Nov.  5.  He  was  79. 
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Let  it  snow,  let  it  snow,  let  it  snow  —  we're  ready! 

Derrill  Gahner,  a  mechanic  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant's  service  garage,  hook?  up  a  plow  in  anticipation  of  the  snow  that  caused 
the  cancellation  of  the  Feb.  4  parade  honoring  the  Nittany  Lions,  Rose  Bowl  Champions.  The  parade  will  be  rescheduled  for  a 
future  date  —  if  the  weather  complies. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Faculty  Senate  report  says  variability  in 
salaries  consistent  with  national  figures 


An  informational  report  on  the  1994- 
95  salaries  of  Penn  State  faculty  finds 
that  salaries  among  the  colleges  vary 
greatly,  but  notes  that  the  variability 
"is  consistent  with  the  variability  in 
average  salaries  among  disciplines 
throughout  the  U.S.A." 

The  report  was  released  at  the  Jan. 
31  meeting  of  the  University  Faculty 
Senate.  During  a  discussion  of  the 
report,  the  Senate  was  urged  to  form 
a  committee  that  would  work  with 
the  administration  to  address  differ- 
ences in  salary  levels,  but  no  formal 
action  was  taken. 

A  report  on  faculty  salaries  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  Senate,  this 
year's  report,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 


ate Committee  on  Faculty  Benefits, 
presented  salary  data  by  college  and 
by  rank  for  both  University  Park  and 
the  Commonwealth  Educational  Sys- 
tem (CES),  separately. 

Several  faculty  members  contrast- 
ed the  salary  levels  for  professors  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  those  in  other  col- 
leges, and  for  University  Park  faculty 
and  CES  faculty,  and  questioned 
whether  market  forces  could  account 
for  those  differences. 

Barton  W.  Browning,  chair  of  the 
Senate  and  an  associate  professor  of 
German,  said  he  was  pleased  that  the 
discussion  on  faculty  salaries  —  and 
other  issues  on  the  Senate  agenda  — 


involved  more  faculty  and  more 
diverse  points  of  view  than  usual. 

In  other  business,  the  Senate 
adopted  several  recommendations 
urging  the  administration  to  increase 
allocations  for  student  aid  and 
approved  proposed  changes  to  pro- 
motion and  tenure  procedures. 

The  following  student  aid  recom- 
mendations were  adopted: 

—  "The  University  should  set  as  a 
goal,  additional  funding  for  its  under- 
graduate shjdent  aid  program  which 
will  support  a  strategy  of  meeting 
each  qualified  student  aid  applicant's 
full  essential  need:  that  is,  the  costs  for 
only  tuition,  fees,  room,  board  and 

See  "Senate"  on  page  3 


Book  lover 
gives  Libraries 
$1.9  million  gift 

-  The  University  Libraries  has  received  $1.9 
million  from  the  estate  of  a  Penn  State 
alumnus  to  create  the  J.  Harvey  Fahne- 
stock  Endowment  for  Scientific,  Engineer- 
ing and  Rare  Books. 

"We  are  thrilled  to  accept  this  generous 
estate  gift,"  Nancy  M.  Cline,  dean  of  the 
Libraries,  said.  "Gifts  such  as  the  one  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Fahnestock  will  ensure  our 
ability  to  provide  students  in  science  and 
engineering  with  the  tools  needed  to  com- 

The  gift  will  ensure  that 
students  in  science  and 
engineering  have  proper 
resources. 


plete  their  educational  experience.  It  also 
will  strengthen  the  Libraries  as  a  major 
research  resource  for  students  and  scholars 
aUke." 

Mr.  Fahnestock  was  a  lover  of  books 
and  counted  the  Penn  Stale  Rare  Books 
Room  among  his  favorite  spots.  Before  his 
death  in  1970,  he  gave  a  number  of  rare 
books,  including  an  1865  edition  of  Haiis 
Brinker,  or,  Tlie  Silver  Skates,  a  Story  of  Life  in 
Holland  to  the  University.  The  library  is 
"not  for  a  class  of  readers,  but  for  the  mul- 
titude," he  once  said.  "It  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  completeness.  It  is  at  best,  frag- 
mentary. But  a  dinner  of  fragments  is  often 
the  best  meal." 

Prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Fahnestock  set 
up  a  charitable  trust  annuity  in  his  estate 
by  which  his  twin  sisters  were  provided  a 
fixed  income.  After  their  recent  death, 
Penn  State  received  the  remaining  trust 
funds  and  used  them  to  establish  the 
Fahnestock  Endowment.  The  endowment 
will  generate  income  each  year  to  be  used 
for  library  acquisitions. 

A  native  of  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Fahnestock 
received  his  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing in  1 901 .  He  reHred  in  1 935  from  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  Pa. 


Penn  Staters  13th  president 
died  Feb.  1 .  Pictorial  tribute 
on  pages  6  and  7 


Quality  Expo  95 

Make  plans  now  to  attend 
the  April  6  CQI  event. 
See  page  10 
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Russians  search  for  answers  in  quest 
to  develop  distance  education  courses 


Bringing  education  and  training  programs  to  a 
population  of  149  million  living  in  the  largest 
country  in  the  world  requires  new  approaches, 
and  two  Russian  educators  visited  Penn  State 
and  other  U.S.  higher  education  institutions  in 
November  to  search  for  ways  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, 

"Our  main  interest  is  in  developing  a  system 
of  international  education  that  includes  multi- 
levels  of  distance  learning,  resident  instruction 
and  exchanges  between  universities,"  Alexan- 
der D.  Ivannikov,  general  director  of  the  Russ- 
ian Institute  of  Computer  Science  in  Moscow, 
said. 

"We  want  to  develop  courses  using  distance 
education  methodologies.  It's  important  to  give 
people  access  to  information  and  the  ability  to 
learn,  so  that  they  can  discover  things  for  them- 
selves." 

Vladimir  P.  Kashitsin,  general  director  of 
the  Russian  Association  for  International  Edu- 
cation, noted,  "We  came  to  Penn  State  to  learn 
more  about  the  development  of  distance  educa- 
tion and  international  education  and  to  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  academic  mobility  issues." 

Russia  encompasses  one-ninth  of  the 
world's  land  mass  (about  6.6  million  square 
miles)  and  spans  11  time  zones.  Despite  its  size, 
communication  is  not  a  problem,  Mr.  Kashitsin 
said- 

"We  have  access  to  the  Internet  and  Gopher, 
among  other  information  services,  and  we're 
ready  to  interface  with  the  worldwide  informa- 
tion system." 

At  University  Park,  they  met  with  academic 
administrators  and  representatives  of  Continu- 
ing and  Distance  Education's  Department  of 
Distance  Education.  They  discussed  distance 
education,  accreditation,  academic  mobility, 
and  student  and  faculty  exchange  issues,  while 
also  exploring  educational  partnerships. 


Michael  G.  Moore,  academic  director  of  the 
American  Center  for  the  Study  of  Distance  Edu- 
cation at  Penn  State,  invited  them  to  visit  the 
University,  as  a  result  of  his  involvement  as  pro- 
gram chair  and  keynote  speaker  for  the  first 
International  Conference  on  Distance  Education 
in  Russia,  held  last  July  at  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Moscow. 


Russia's  current  higher  education 
system  includes  more  than  500 
institutions  and  about  2.8  million 
students. 


The  Russian  educators  are  key  members  of 
the  Russian  Association  for  International  Edu- 
cation, created  in  1993.  Dr.  Ivannikov  serves  as 
first  vice  president  of  the  association. 

Russia's  current  higher  education  system 
includes  more  than  500  institutions  and  about 
2.8  million  students.  The  state  system  is  tuition- 
free  to  students  and  also  provides  them  with  a 
modest  stipend.  Dr.  Ivannikov  explained.  How- 
ever, some  state  institutions  and  all  private  uni- 
versities now  charge  tuition.  To  be  admitted, 
students  must  pass  an  entrance  exam. 

"Russian  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  busi- 
ness and  economic  education,  the  most  popular 
fields  now,"  he  noted.  Medicine,  law  and  com- 
puter science  remain  favorite  careers. 

Mr.  Kashitsin  added  that  meeting  the  edu- 
cation and  training  needs  of  the  Russian  people 
will  involve  increased  reliance  on  distance  edu- 
cation technologies. 


Young  Women's  Leadership 
Conference  set  for  Feb.  17-18 


Forty-five  young  women  in  grades  9-12  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania who  have  demonstrated  leadership  potential 
have  been  selected  to  participate  in  a  leadership  workshop 
at  the  University  Park  Campus,  Feb.  17  and  18. 

The  AIM  High:  Youug  Women's  Leadership  Conference 
will  offer  participants  from  the  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Hazleton,  State  College,  Altoona,  Erie,  and  Harrisburg 
regions  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  discuss  key  leader- 
ship issues  confronting  women.  The  delegates  are  being 
sponsored  by  Health  America  and  a  partnership  between 
Penn  State  and  the  AT&T  College  and  University  Systems. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  participants  included  a  strong 
academic  record,  involvement  in  extra-curricular  and/or 
community  activities  and  demonstrated  potential  for  lead- 
ership. 

Throughout  the  workshop,  the  participants  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  become  acquainted  with 
leadership  role  models  who  are  college  students,  young 
professionals,  and  experienced  career  women  whose 
leadership  over  the  years  has  had  a  positive  impact  on 
their  community  and  work.  Each  participant  will  stay 
overnight  in  a  Penn  State  residence  hall  and  be  the  guest 
of  a  student  who  holds  a  leadership  position  in  a  Univer- 
sity organization.  The  Penn  Slate  student  will  join  her  for 
dinner  and  accompany  her  to  a  Penn  State  Lady  Lions  bas- 
ketball game.  The  following  day,  the  participants  will 
gather  for  the  workshop  from  8  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  at  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon  Conference  Center  Hotel. 

During  the  workshop,  the  keynote  address  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Alecia  Swasy^a_1985  Penn  State  graduate,  who 
is  a  former  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  author 
oi  Soap  Opera,  The  Inside  Story  of  Procter  and  Gamble.  Small 
group  discussions  will  focus  on  traits  of  a  leader,  making 
unpopular  decisions,  and  developing  a  personal  mission 
statement.  Coach  Rene  Portland  of  Penn  State's  Lady 
Lions  basketball  team  will  address  the  group  at  noon. 

The  program  is  a  continuing  and  distance  education 
service  of  Penn  State,  It  is  intended  to  prepare  promising 
young  women  to  make  the  most  of  their  leadership  abili- 
ties. 


Book  Shelf 


Donald  A.  Bryant,  Ernest  C.  Pollard  Professor  of 
biotechnology  and  professor  of  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology,  is  the  editor  of  a  book  pubhshed 
by  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers  Group  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  book.  Vie  Molecular  Biology  of 
Cyanobacteria,  is  intended  for  graduate  students  and 
researchers  in  the  fields  of  photosynthesis,  microbi- 
ology, plant  molecular  biology,  biochemistry  and 
biotechnology.  It  summarizes  more  than  a  decade  of 
progress  in  analyzing  the  taxonomy,  biochemistry, 
physiology,  cellular  differentiation,  and  develop- 
mental biology  of  cyanobacteria  by  modern  molecu- 
lar methods,  especially  molecular  genetics. 

Javier  Escudero,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  book  on  Juan  Goytisolo,  the 
most  significant  novelist  of  contemporary  Spain. 
Published  in  Almeria,  Spain,  by  the  Institute  of 
Studies  of  Almeria,  it  is  titled  Eros,  mistica  y  miierte 
en  fiiari  Goytisolo:  1982-1992  (Eros,  Mysticism,  and 
Death  in  Juan  Goytisolo;  1982-1992). 

Studying  Goytisolo's  most  recent  works.  Dr. 


Escudero  shows  the  radical  evolution  that  occurred 
in  the  novelist's  writing  beginning  in  1982.  In  his 
recent  novels,  the  social  themes,  demythifying 
emphasis,  and  predominance  of  eroticism  of  the 
earlier  period  give  way  to  a  spiritual,  and  even 
mystical,  concern  that  signals  a  total  transforma- 
tion in  Goytisolo's  thought  and  spirit.  Dr.  Escud- 
ero shows  how  the  novelist  confronts  such  con- 
cerns as  transcendence,  salvation,  and 
condensation  and  how  he  investigates  various  spir- 
itual doctrines  in  his  effort  to  find  answers  to  his 
anguish. 

The  book  contains  studies  of  four  key  novels  of 
the  recent  period:  Despue's  de  la  batalla  (After  the 
Battle),  1982;  Las  virtudes  del  pdjaro  solitario  (The 
Virtues  of  the  Solitary  Bird),  1988;  Aproximaciones  a 
Gaudfen  Capadocia  (Approaches  to  Gaudi  in  Capado- 
cia),  1990;  and  la  Cuarentena  (The  Quarantine),  1991. 

Dr.  Escudero  analyzes  the  major  themes  of  this 
period:  the  obsessive  reflection  on  death,  spiritual 
anguish,  and  the  role  of  Eros  in  the  path  to  tran- 
scendence. He  focuses  special  attention  on  Goyti- 
solo's use  of  the  image  of  the  City  of  the  Dead  in 
Cairo. 

Jovita  Ross-Gordon,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, is  co-author  of  Supervision  of  Instruction:  A 
Developmental  Approach. 

Published  by  AUyn  &  Bacon,  the  book  is 


intended  for  use  as  a  text  for  graduate  students  in 
educational  supervision  courses.  It  takes  a  broad 
field  approach  to  the  multiple  skills,  techniques, 
and  tasks  of  supervision. 

In  addition,  the  book  offers  practical  appHca- 
tions  for  supervisors  in  the  real  world  of  schools, 
suggesting  ways  of  applying  knowledge,  skills, 
and  tasks  to  integrate  individual  needs  with  orga- 
nizational goals  to  achieve  change  and  instruction- 
al 


William  D.  Milheim,  assistant  professor  of  instruc- 
tional systems  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  is  editor 
of  Authoring  Systems  Software  for  Computer-Based 
Training. 

Published  by  Educational  Technology  Publica- 
tions, the  book  attempts  to  provide  the  reader  with 
information  about  authoring  packages  from 
authors  who  are  familiar  with  the  software  and  its 
instructional  applications. 

Each  chapter  provides  an  overall  description  of 
a  specific  package,  including  such  items  as  hard- 
ware and  software  requirements.  An  overview  of 
the  instructional  design  process  for  computer- 
based  training  and  multimedia  also  is  provided. 

Several  other  College  of  Education  faculty 
members  are  represented  in  the  book,  including 
Barbara  Grabowski,  Carol  Dwyer,  and  Kyle  Peck. 
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Fulbright  lecture 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
Fulbright  Association  will  present  a  dis- 
cussion by  Michael  M.  Naydan,  head  of 
Slavic  Languages,  and  visiting  Fulbright 
scholars,  Mykola  Riabchouk,  deputy 
editor-in-chief  VSESVIT  (Ukraine)  and 
Maria  Zubrytska,  University  of  Lviv, 
Department  of  Ukranian  Literature 
(Ukraine). 

They  v^oll  discuss  "Enriching  Your 
Department;  How  to  Attract  Visiting 
Fulbright  Scholars"  in  the  International 
Lounge,  222  Boucke  Building,  University 
Park,  at  5  p.m.  Feb.  15.  Refr^hmentsare 
available.  Everyone  is  welcome  toattend. 

Advising  iunciies 

On  Jan.  24, 38  faculty  and  staff  members 
at  University  Park  attended  the  first  in  a 
series  of  brown  bag  advising  lunches 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Under- 
graduate Studies.  Scheduled  throughout 
spring  semester,  the  series  provides 
advisers  with  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional development  and  networking.  All 
University  faculty  and  staff  interested  in 
academic  advising  issues  are  welcome 
to  attend. 


The  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester  is  Wednesday,  Feb.  15;  Thurs- 
day, March  16,  and  Tuesday,  April  18. 
All  lunches  will  be  held  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  in  305  Hetzel  Union  Building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

On  Feb.  15,  the  group  will  discuss 
student  support  services  for  specific 
populations,  focusing  on  the  Academic 
Support  Center  for  Student  Athletes 
(ASCSA)  and  the  Multicultural 
Resource  Center  (MRC).  Diana 
Kenepp,  director  of  the  ASCSA;  Mike 
Blanco,  director  of  the  MRC,  and  ses- 
sion participants  will  share  ideas  on 
how  advisers  and  center  staff  can  work 
together  to  help  students  succeed.  The 
group  also  will  prioritize  topic  sugges- 
tions to  determine  the  agenda  for 
future  sessions.  For  a  list  of  suggested 
topics  and/or  more  information,  please 
contact  Laura  Brown  (814)  865-7576, 
LSBl@OAS.PSU.EDU. 

Mardi  Gras  Niglit 

Members  of  the  Faculty  Staff  Club  will 
enjoy  a  repeat  performance  of  Mardi 
Gras  Night  on  Thursday,  Feb.  16.  The 


evening  will  feature  a  Cajun  menu,  com- 
plete with  King  Cake  and  other  delights. 
This  Tliird  Thursday  event  begins  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  the  Boardroom  of  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  and  is  open  to  club  members 
and  their  guests. 

The  cost  is  $8.00  for  those  paying 
with  their  Faculty  Staff  ID  card;  it  is 
$10.00  for  paying  with  cash.  Club  mem- 
bers should  make  sure  they  have  suffi- 
cient balances  in  their  accounts.  Mem- 
bers wishing  to  add  to  their  balance 
should  send  a  check  made  out  to  Penn 
State  along  vAth  their  Penn  State  ID 
number  to  Faculty  Staff  Club,  110  HUB. 

For  information  about  joining  the 
club,  contact  any  of  the  club  officers  as 
listed  under  "Faculty  Staff  Club"  in  the 
new  Penn  State  Faculty/Staff  Directory. 

Recycling  phone  books 

Old  telephone  books  can  be  recycled  by 
placing  them  in  the  gray  newspaper 
recychng  barrels  located  in  all  campus 
buildmgs.  If  you  have  questions,  call  the 
Recycling  Hotline  at  865-8000. 

Model  United  Nations 

More  than  400  high  school  students  will 
receive  valuable  lessons  in  international 


diplomacy  Feb.  16  to  18  when  the  Model 
United  Nations  reconvenes  for  the  23rd 
year  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

Sponsored  by  the  International 
Affairs  Association  of  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg, the  model  assembly  is  designed 
to  promote  greater  understanding  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  major  interna- 
tional issues  and  concerns. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  this  year's 
conference  will  be  Marc  Baas,  a  25-year 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

Intercom  information 

Deadline  for  copy  to  be  included  in 
hitercom  is  due  by  noon,  on  the 
Wednesday  (one  week  and  one  day) 
before  the  issue  in  which  the  informa- 
tion will  appear  is  published.  Seven- 
teen issues  of  Intercom  will  be  pub- 
lished from  now  until  Aug.  3.  Intercom 
will  not  be  published  March  1 1 ,  during 
spring  break,  nor  on  May  18  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Beginning  June  8,  the 
Intercom  will  resume  its  summer 
schedule  and  appear  every  other 
week.  For  an  Intercom  publication 
schedule,  call  Kathy  Norris  at  865- 
7517. 


Faculty  Senate  News 


What  have  you  done  for  me  lately? 


The  1994  report  of  the  University 
Faculty  Senate's  special  committee 
on  faculty  workload  and  accom- 
plishment, not  only  indicates  that 
Penn  State  faculty  work  an  average 
of  52.3  hours  a  week,  but  also  high- 
lights the  breadth  and  richness  of  the 
faculty's  contributions  to  society. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the 
report,  meant  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  accountabihty  and  assessment, 
highlight  the  benefits  that  Penn  State 
faculty  help  bring  to  Perm  State  stu- 
dents, the  communities  surrounding 
the  University's  22  locations,  the 
state,  and  the  nation. 

■  Money  magazine's  1993  guide  on 
"best  college  buys"  placed  Penn 
State  on  its  list  of  the  top  100  colleges 
where  "prices  are  bargains  when 
measured  against  the  quality  of  the 
education  they  offer."  The  Universi- 
ty's average  instructional  cost  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  is  the 
lowest  of  any  state-related  or  state- 
owned  university  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  tuition  has  always  been  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  tuition  at  top 
private  schools,  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Bucknell  University, 
Lehigh  University,  and  Ivy  League 
schools. 

■  Unemployment  rates  for  Pennsyl- 
vania's young  adult  college  gradu- 
ates are  about  half  those  of  high 
school  graduates.  Nationwide,  too, 
unemployment  among  adults  with 
one  or  more  years  of  college  aver- 
ages about  half  that  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 


■  Permsylvania's  young  adult  col- 
lege graduates  earn  about  twice  as 
much  as  high  school  graduates.  They 
are  about  twice  as  likely  to  work  in 
managerial  or  professional  positions 
and  only  about  one-third  as  likely  to 
work  in  service  jobs  as  are  high 
school  graduates. 

■  College  graduates  earn  from  53 
percent  to  72  percent  more  than  high 
school  graduates.  In  1991,  the  medi- 
an annual  income  was  about  $51,000 
for  families  in  which  the  head  of  the 
household  had  four  or  more  years  of 
college,  compared  to  $18,000  for 
families  headed  by  a  iiigh  school 
graduate.For  all  families  the  median 
annual  income  was  about  $30,000. 

■  Higher  education  has  large  direct 
economic  payoffs  for  society  as  a 
whole.  The  conventional,  measur- 
able rate  of  return  on  public  invest- 
ment in  undergraduate  education 
has  been  approximately  11  percent 
to  12  percent  a  year  since  the  1960s. 
Higher  education  contributes  almost 
25  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy, according  to  10  economic  esti- 
mates. 

■  Payoffs  on  society's  investment  in 
colleges  and  universities  include 
increased  tax  receipts  from  college 
graduates,  improved  technology 
transfer,  higher  productivity,  and 
"spillover"  financial  benefits  for 
individuals,  local  communities  and 
businesses. 


Senate  

continued  from  page  1 

books."  (This  would  take  a  mini- 
mum of  $1 5  miUion,  says  a  report  to 
the  Senate.) 

—  'The  University  should 
undertake  a  student  aid  endowment 
campaign  of  at  least  $100  million." 

—  'The  University,  through  its 
development  office,  should  identify 
annual  sources  of  funds  to  support 
its  student  aid  program  with  need- 
based  grant  funding."  (Note:  Senior 
University  administrators  and  acad- 
emic deans  have  been  planning  for  a 
major  fund-raising  campaign,  with 
undergraduate  scholarship  support 
a  major  priority.) 

—  "Research  and  analysis 
regarding  the  impact  of  student  aid 
on  various  student  cohorts  and 
research  on  the  income  shifts  of  stij- 
dents  in  the  aid  applicant  popula- 
tion     should      be      undertaken." 

—  "The  University  should 
increase  its  advocacy  for  increased 
support  of  federal  and  state  student 
aid  through  its  governmental  affairs 

A  recommendation  that  the  Uni- 
versity increase  the  percentage  of 
funds  generated  by  the  annual 
tuition  increase  funds  that  are  desig- 
nated for  student  aid  was  with- 
drawn and  will  be  brought  back  to 
the  full  Senate  when  figures  on  its 
financial  impact  can  be  obtained. 
The  measure  was  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Admissions, 
Records,  Scheduling  and  Student 
Aid. 

Before  the  student  aid  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  Anna  M. 


Griswold,  assistant  vice  provost  for 
student  financial  aid,  presented  a 
report  indicating  that  a  stronger  stu- 
dent aid  program  will  probably  help 
attract  and  enroll  the  number  and 
quality  of  students  Penn  State  seeks. 
"Student  aid  should  be  able  to  influ- 
ence the  recruitment  process,"  she 
said. 

Among  the  approved  changes  to 
promotion  and  tenure  procedures 
were  those  that  deal  with  effective 
dates  for  tenure;  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership on  tenure  and  promotion 
committees;  communications  with 
candidates  for  tenure;  frequency  of 
reviews;  and  dossiers  for  simultane- 
ous tenure  and  promotion. 

The  Senate  also  learned  that  23 
complaints  were  filed  in  1993-94 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fac- 
ulty Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
compared  to  24  in  1992-93  and  eight 
in  1991-92.  More  than  half  of  the 
1993-94  cases  involved  tenure  and 
promotion  issues. 

The  Senate  meeting  concluded 
with  brief  remarks  from  Undergrad- 
uate Student  Government  President 
Mike  King,  who  outlined  some  of 
his  classroom  experiences  at  Penn 
State,  praised  the  University's  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  develop  a  proposal  for 
a  University-wide  institute  on  active 
and  collaborative  learning,  and 
urged  that  Penn  State  "do  a  better 
job  of  rewarding  teaching  in  the  pro- 
motion and  tenure  process."  Good 
teaching,  he  said,  "must  be  at  the  top 
of  our  priority  list." 
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A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 


A  letter  from  a  friend  at  Penn  State. 

Thafs  the  focus  of  a  pen  pal  program  nearly  100  student- 
athletes  have  launched  with  fourth  grade  students  in  the 
Harrisburg  School  District.  The  IMAGES  PEN  PAL  pro- 
gram will  involve  Nittai\y  Lion  and  Lady  Lion  athletes  as 
well  as  cheerleaders,  Blue  Band  members  and  shjdent  ath- 
letic h^iners,  who  will  correspond  with  30  Harrisburg 
fourth-grade  classes  totaling  more  than  800  students. 

Each  Harrisburg  class  will  have  at  least  one  male  and 
one  female  Penn  State  pen  pal  and  the  exchange  of  letters 
will  continue  every  two  weeks  through  mid- April.  A  pho- 
tograph of  each  class  will  be  taken  and  posted  with  the 
classes'  letters  on  a  bulletin  board  in  Penn  State's  Academ- 
ic Support  Center  for  Student-Athletes. 

"Our  student-athletes  realize  how  fortunate  they  are 
and  want  to  be  positive  role  models  for  youth  throughout 
Pennsylvania,"  Deanna  Waalkes,  coordinate  of  the  Acad- 
emic Support  Center's  Life  Skills  Program,  said.  "This 
pen  pal  program  will  enable  our  student-athletes  to  reach 
out  to  Harrisburg  students." 

Sports  Day 

Penn  State  coaches  and  student-athletes  marked  National 
Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day  on  Thursday,  Feb.  2. 

A  number  of  coaches  of  Lady  Lion  teams  participated 
m  radio  panel  discussions  and  former  Penn  State  lacrosse 
All-America  Betsy  Williams  Dougherty  attended  an 
awards  luncheon  to  mark  the  occasion  in  the  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Other  upcommg  occasions  of  importance  include 
National  Sportsmanship  Day,  March  7,  and  National  Stu- 
dent-Athlete Day,  April  6. 

Stewart  successful  in  track 

Vin  Stewart,  a  defeiisive  starter  for  the  undefeated  Big 
Ten  and  Rose  Bowl  Champion  football  team,  has  emerged 
as  a  standout  in  the  shotput  for  Coach  Hairy  Groves' 
indoor  track  squad.  Stewart  recently  captured  the  shot  in 
the  Florida  Bamett  Bank  Invitational  with  a  throw  of  56 
feet,  two  inches.  He  also  was  the  shotput  wirmer  in  a  tri- 
angular meet  with  Michigan  and  Michigan  State. 

Lady  Lion  Gymnastics 

Freshmen  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  Lady  Lion  gynanastics  team.  Joaima  Knox  of  Fallon, 
Nev.,  won  top  all-around  honors  in  the  dual  meet  with 
Illinois  and  a  triangular  affair  with  Alabama  and  Oregon. 
Liv  Agnew,  of  Wibraham,  Mass.,  duplicated  Knox's  effort 
in  the  Lady  Lions'  win  at  Ohio  State. 

Perm  State  entertains  the  defending  National  Champi- 
on, Utah,  in  Rec  HaU  on  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Nittany  Lion  Wrestling 

A  galaxy  of  wrestling  all-stars  will  be  on  hand  when 
Coach  John  Fritz's  1994-95  matmen  close  out  the  home 
season  with  Lehigh  on  Feb.  11  vs.  Lehigh  at  3:15  p.m.  in 
Recreation  Building.  Penn  State  will  salute  its  former 
wrestUng  standouts  at  the  Lehigh  match.  More  than  40 
AU-Americans  have  accepted  invitations  to  participate. 
The  Big  Ten  wrestling  championships  are  scheduled 
for  March  4-5  at  Indiana.  The  NCAA  tournament  is  set 
for  March  16-18  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Lambert  llophy 

Another  award  is  headed  Penn  State's  way  in  a  football 
season  already  overflowing  with  team  and  individual 
honors.  The  Nittany  Lions  will  receive  the 
Lambert/Meadowlands  Trophy  on  Feb.  15  at  a  Giants 
Stadium  dinner  It  is  the  22nd  time  Penn  State  has  won 
the  prize,  which  is  emblematic  of  Eastern  football 
supremacy. 
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Penn  College  student  designs  Victorian 
house  that  will  grace  campus  grounds 


Mark  E.  Kessler  looks  over  the  design  plans  that  netted  him  first  ph 


design  competition. 


When  Mark  E.  Kessler  left  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Technology  in  December 
with  an  associate  degree  in  architectur- 
al technology,  he  left  behind  the  best  possible 
statement  of  his  education — a  beautifully 
designed  Victorian  house. 

Mr.  Kessler  competed  against  other  architec- 
tural technology  students  in  creating  the  basic 
design  for  the  Victorian  manor  which  will  be  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  college's  campus  over  the 
next  two  years.  The  concept  behind  the  building 
is  to  blend  Penn  College's  modem  construction 
technology  capabilities  with  the  rich  Victorian 
heritage  of  the  city. 

His  Queen  Aime  style  house  features  3,900 
square  feet  of  space  on  two  floors.  HighUghts 
include  a  wraparound  porch  and  a  tower  con- 
taining a  second  floor  glass  rotunda  sitting  room. 
The  first  floor  holds  a  grand  parlor  with  fireplace, 
a  large  dining  room,  kitchen,  office,  and  a  bed- 
room with  private  bath.  The  second  floor  con- 
tains three  bedrooms,  each  wdth  private  baths,  the 
sitting  room,  and  laundry  facihties.  The  building 
will  serve  special  guests  of  the  college. 

Even  more  beautiful  than  his  Victorian  house 
design  is  the  fact  that  he  accompUshed  it  despite 
a  learning  disability. 

"Since  winning  the  design  competition,  I'm 
getting  better  at  coping  with  my  disability.  I'm 
getting  more  confident,"  he  said.  "l\fs  as  though, 
"Yea!  I  can  do  this!'  The  house  is  evidence  that 
my  abihties  are  as  good  as  I  thought  they  were." 
Mr.  Kessler's  learning  disability  affects  his 
abihty  to  read  written  material  and  understand 
expressive  language. 

"My  learning  disability  isn't  a  complete  hin- 
drance, but  when  it  comes  to  reading  or  studying, 
I  have  to  sit  down  and  have  more  concentration 
and  more  preparation  than  other  people  might," 
he  explained.  "I  have  to  work  real  hard  and 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  what  I'm  doing," 

In  the  Victorian  house  design  competition, 
held  as  part  of  a  class  project,  Mr.  Kessler  was  the 
sole  one-person  team  out  of  15  teams  to  contend 
for  the  honor  of  having  their  design  selected  by  a 
committee  comprised  of  a  Victorian  era  historian. 


interior  designer,  architect  and  contractor. 

When  he  heard  his  design  had  won,  he  said, 
"I  couldn't  believe  it!  Even  seeing  it  being  built, 
I  still  can't  believe  it!  But,  every  time  I  walk  by  it, 
I'm  reminded  that,  yes,  it's  mine!"  He  intends  to 
return  to  his  alma  mater  on  a  regular  basis  to 
"keep  an  eye  on  the  house"  and  its  progress.  Pro- 
fessionally, he  hopes  to  attain  an  entry-level  posi- 
tion in  his  field  and  would  eventually  Uke  to  ovm 
his  own  construction  business. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  hands-on  learning 
opportunity  provided  to  Mr.  Kessler  and  fellow 
architectural  technology  students  by  the  Victori- 
an house  project,  other  students  enrolled  in  a 
vride  variety  of  Penn  College  programs  will  ben- 
efit as  well.  Construction  of  the  facility  began  last 
fall  with  heavy  construction  equipment  students 
excavating  the  site,  and  construction  technologies 
students  installing  the  basement  and  framing  the 
first  floor.  Before  the  project  is  completed,  stu- 
dents in  plumbing;  electrical  technology;  heating, 
ventilation  and  air  conditioning  technology,  and 
landscaping  also  will  lend  their  talents  to  the 
building.  When  finished,  shidents  in  the  college's 
hospitality  programs  will  develop  their  skills 
serving  the  house  guests. 

Perm  College  will  utilize  the  house  as  a  stand- 
ing showcase  for  modem  construction  materials 
and  methods  used  to  replicate  historic  buildings. 
The  college  is  seeking  donations  of  products, 
equipment  and  cash  from  local,  state  and  nation- 
al manufacturers  to  support  the  initiative. 

"We're  trying  to  make  it  an  historical  repre- 
sentation," James  D.  Naas,  assistant  dean  for  the 
college's  Construction  and  Design  Technologies 
Division,  said.  "We're  attempting  to  choose  mod- 
em materials  that  still  meet  historical  criteria." 

Dr.  Naas  noted  that  the  project  has  planted  a 
seed  for  many  other  ventures,  including  cooper- 
ative initiatives  with  the  Lycoming  County  His- 
torical Museum  and  the  possibility  of  adding  an 
historical  restoration  program  to  the  college's  aca- 
demic portfolio.  'The  project  will  affect  the  com- 
mur\ity  and  the  college  in  many  dimensions,"  he 
said. 


Appointments 
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Director  named  to  new  post 

H.  James  Dunlop  has  been  appointed  director  of  pro- 
curement and  materials  management  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

In  this  new  position, 
he  will  oversee  Purchas- 
ing Services,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement of  equipment, 
materials,  goods  and  ser- 
vices for  University  Park 
and  the  Commonwealth 
Campuses;  General 

Stores,    responsible    for 
stocking  and  distribution 
of  commonly  used  com- 
modities;   Salvage    and 
Surplus,  responsible  for 
the    redistribution    and 
sale  of  goods  and  materi-    H.  James  Dunlop 
als  that  become  salvage 
or  surplus  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Travel  Services,  which  has  responsibility  for 
contracting  and  management  of  business  travel  and 
for  providing  on-going  travel  related  services  and 
education  for  University  faculty  and  staff. 

His  appointment  was  announced  by  Betty 
Roberts,  assistant  vice  president  for  Business  Ser- 

"I  am  pleased  that  Jim  has  accepted  these  new 
responsibilities,"  Dr.  Roberts  said.  "His  background 
and  experience  will  be  a  tremendous  asset,  both  to 
Business  Services  and  the  University." 


Mr.  Dunlop,  a  Penn  State  graduate  with  a  B.S. 
degree  ux  food  service  and  housing  administration, 
joined  the  University  staff  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices in  1970,  holding  positions  at  the  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto  Campus,  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus 
and  at  University  Park. 

Since  1976,  he  has  served  with  the  Department  of 
Purchases,  progressing  from  buyer  to  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent  to  his  previous  position  of  purchasing 
agent  with  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  Pur- 
chasing staff. 

In  1980,  Mr.  Dunlop  attained  the  designation  of 
Certified  Purchasing  Manager  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing  Management. 

A  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Buyers,  he  is  past  president  of  the  association's 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  region. 

A  search  process  is  under  way  for  a  purchasing 
manager  who  will  assist  in  handling  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  purchasing  department. 

Account  specialist  comes  on  board 

Pamela  M.  Meier  has  been  named  marketing  com- 
munications account  specialist  in  the  director's 
office  of  University  Health  Services. 

In  this  newly  created  position,  Ms.  Meier  will 
develop  and  implement  an  annual  University 
Health  Services  marketing  plan.  This  plan  is  two- 
fold: to  provide  an  increased  student  awareness  of 
the  wide  scope  of  health  services  available  to  them, 
and  to  provide  the  public  with  health  issue  updates. 
Other  key  responsibiHties  of  the  position  include: 
human  resources  liaison  in  the  director's  office; 


coordinating  and  preparing  the  annual  report  for 
UHS  and  the  Annual  Big  10  Health  Services  Survey, 
managing  UHS  policies  and  procedures;  faciHtating 
the  Student  Health  Advisory  Board,  and  acting  on 
special  administrative 
projects. 

A  State  College 
native,  Ms.  Meier 
received  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  institutional 
management  from  Penn 
State  in  1985.  She  also 
completed  the  graduate 
studies  certificate  pro- 
gram in  total  quality 
management  at  Mary- 
mount  University  in 
Arlington,  Va.  in  1992. 
After  working  in 
,  human  resources  for 
Interstate  Hotels  Corp. 
in  Florida  and  New  York,  she  joined  Stouffer  Hotels 
&  Resorts  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C.  There  she  developed  and  coordinated  all  staff 
communications/training  programs,  as  well  as  staff 
involvement  in  local  community  events. 

Ms.  Meier  is  also  a  contract  trainer  through  the 
Human  Resources  Development  Center  at  Penn 
State,  and  is  currently  a  board  member  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association's  local  chapter,  where  she  chairs  the 
publicity  committee. 


Pamela  M.  Meier 


Private  Giving 

Student  athletes  to  benefit  from  generosity  of  alumnus 


The  University  will  receive  $2.75  million  from  the  estate 
of  Raymond  N.  Shibley,  a  native  of  State  College  and 
a  noted  Washington,  D.C.  attorney.  He  died  July  2  at 
age  68. 

The  bequest  will  be  used  to  establish  endowed 
hmds  for  student  athletes  and  for  general  University 
scholarships. 

One  third  of  the  bequest  wiD  support  student  ath- 
letes in  the  wrestling  program,  one  third  will  support 
men's  varsity  basketball,  one  sixth  will  go  to  women's 
varsity  basketball,  and  one  sixth  will  benefit  the  Uni- 
versity's general  scholarship  fund. 

"Ray  Shibley  was  a  wonderful  person  whose  innate 
warmth  and  generosity  touched  many  at  Penn  State," 
President  Thomas  said.  "He  will  be  missed.  He  did  so 
much  for  Penn  State  during  his  lifetime,  and  this 
bequest  will  benefit  the  University  for  many  yeans  to 
come.  We  are  very  grateful." 

Mr,  Shible/s  ties  to  Penn  State  were  deep.  He  grew 
up  in  State  College,  where  his  father,  Jabir,  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  mathematics  department  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  His  mother  worked  at  Pattee  Library.  His 
wile,  the  late  Jean  Phillips  Shibley,  graduated  horn  the 
University  in  1947.  The  University  named  him  an 
Alunmi  Fellow  in  1987  and  a  Distinguished  Alumnus 
in  1989,  and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Campaign  for  Penn  State.  At  the  time 
of  Ws  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Devel- 
opment Council,  the  University's  highest  volunteer 
fund-raising  advisory  body. 

He  gave  more  than  $622,000  to  the  University  dur- 
ing his  Ufetime,  including  funds  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship fund  in  memory  of  his  late  parents  and  wife; 
$250,000  to  establish  the  Raymond  N.  Shibley  Profes- 
sorship in  Mathematics,  and  $250,000  to  endow  the  J.P. 
Shibley  Professorship  in  Behavioral  Health  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Development.  He  also 
served  on  conunittees  that  led  hrnd-iaising  efforts  for 
the  Bryce  Jordan  Center  and  the  Patemo  Library  addi- 
tion. 


Formedy  a  patent  attorney,  Mr.  Shibley  joined  the 
law  firm  of  LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae  as  a  part- 
ner in  1980  to  specialize  in  energy  and  public  uHlity  reg- 
ulatory law. 

He  graduated  from  State  CoUege  Area  High  School 
in  1942.  During  World  War  U,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Mar- 
itime Service  and  served  on  vessels  in  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean  and  Pacific  theatens.  A  letter-winning 
wrestler  as  an  undergraduate,  he  graduated  with  hon- 
ors from  Penn  State  in  1947  with  a  degree  in  commer- 
cial chemistry.  He  then  attended  Yale  Law  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1950. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Shibley  appeared  regularly  before 
federal  administrative  agencies,  and  participated  in 
more  than  50  appellate  cases,  including  six  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Bar  Association  and  was  widely  regarded 
as  the  'Ttean  of  Energy  Law"  by  his  legal  colleagues. 
He  also  was  named  one  of  the  20  leading  energy 
lawyers  in  the  nation  by  the  Natioml  Law  jourtinl. 


25-year  Awards 


Plant;  and  James  Welshans,  extension  agent  in  Dauphin  County,  in  the  College  ol  Agncuitural  Sciences, 
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John  Wieland  Oswald,  71 ,  who  served  as  pres- 
ident of  Penn  State  from  1970  to  1983,  died  Feb. 
1  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  on  the  University  Park  Campus  last 
month  to  attend  the  annual  John  W.  Oswald  Lec- 
ture in  Higher  Education,  which  was  established  in 
1983  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  his  honor,  and 
attended  the  Rose  Bowl  Jan.  2. 

"Penn  State  is  deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
Jack  Oswald,  who  remained  very  much  a  part  of 
our  University  family  even  in  his  retirement,"  Pres- 
ident Thomas  said.  "I  am  personally  grateful  for 
the  time  I  spent  with  President  Oswald,  who  was 
one  of  our  nation's  distinguished  leaders  in  higher 
education." 

The  13th  Penn  State  president.  Dr.  Oswald 
began  his  tenure  during  a  period  of  national  stu- 
dent unrest  and  financial  difficulty.  Returning  sta- 
bility to  campus  was  one  of  his  first  tasks,  which  he 
achieved  quickly  with  his  skills  as  an  accomplished 
mediator,  meeting  with  both  faculty  and  students 
often  well  into  the  night. 

On  the  financial  side,  he  is  credited  with  keep- 
ing the  University  on  a  strong  financial  footing  at  a 
time  when  the  retrenchment  of  government  fund- 
ing was  leading  other  colleges  and  universities  into 
budgetary  crises.  President  Oswald  instituted  long- 
range  planning  and  budgeting  processes  that  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  reallocation  of  $30  million 
among  the  colleges  and  administrative  units. 

He  also  arrived  with  a  longer-range  mandate  to 
develop  and  implement  an  academic  policy  plan  to 
guide  the  University  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  This 
plan  was  to  stress  academic  excellence  and  also 
make  the  University  more  available  to  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  enhance  Penn  State's 
national  and  international  reputation  and  visibility. 

Dr.  Oswald  fulfilled  that  challenge  in  part  by 
assuming  leadership  roles  in  Pennsylvania  and 
nationally.  He  served  as  vice  president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  from  1974  to  1976. 

Over  the  same  period,  he  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  president  of  the  highly  prestigious  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities,  which  consists  of 
the  leading  graduate-research  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  also  headed  the  fed- 
eral relations  committee  of  the  National  Association 
nf  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
•  :  ed  as  chair  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

During  his  tenure,  Penn  State  implemented  a 
piogram  of  governance  that  outlined  the  role  and 
n  sponsibilities  of  the  president,  establishing  lines 
ol  accountability  to  the  board  and  delineating  the 
role  of  faculty  and  students  in  the  internal  gover- 
nance of  the  University.  The  first  open  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  during  the  Oswald 
presidency.  Dr.  Oswald  also  implemented  the  1972 
Academic  Policy  Plan,  which  set  the  stage  for  a  peri- 
od of  modest  growth  following  two  decades  of  dra- 
matic increases  in  enrollments  and  in  the  number  of 
University  campuses,  as  well  as  a  physical  plant 
development  plan  to  support  this  academic  growth. 

Dr.  Oswald  was  also  an  early  supporter  of  Penn 
State's  entrance  into  the  Big  Ten.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  academic  benefits  of  partic- 
ipation in  the  Big  Ten,  and  felt  Penn  State  had  much 
in  common  with  the  major  public  research  univer- 
sities of  that  conference. 

Penn  State's  Hershey  Medical  Center  expanded 
under  President  Oswald  in  the  1970s,  adding  five 
major  additions  to  the  hospital  complex,  and  con- 
ferring the  first  medical  degrees  in  1 971 .  Other  aca- 
demic and  support  programs  established  during 
Dr.  Oswald's  presidency  include  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  the  Alumni  Fellows  program,  and 


Penn  State's  prestigious  Evan  Pugh  Professorships 
for  outstanding  faculty  were  increased  from  four  to 
20  across  the  University. 

Dr.  Oswald's  tenure  also  saw  the  construction  of 
11  new  buildings  at  the  University  Park  Campus, 
including  the  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Auditorium;  the 
Museum  of  Art,  which  was  expanded,  remodeled 
and  named  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  in  1993;  Car- 
penter Building,  which  serves  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion; the  design  award-wanning  Ag  Arena,  which  was 
started  in  1983;  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Tower,  which 
was  renamed  the  John  W.  Oswald  Tower  in  1986  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  his  honor.  His  wife.  Rose,  is 
credited  with  being  a  full  partner  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Oswald  presidency. 

A  native  of  Minneapolis,  Dr  Oswald  did  his 
undergraduate  work  in  botany  at  De  Pauw  Universi- 
ty where  he  became  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
his  junior  year  and  was  captain  of  the  football  team. 

He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  1942.  Following  graduation,  he  attended 
Navy  Officer  Training  School  at  Notre  Dame  and 
Northwestern  universities,  and  served  as  a  PT  boat 
captain  in  the  Mediterranean  theater.  Later,  he 
served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Motor  Torpedo  Boat 
Ferrying  Command  in  New  Orleans. 

He  began  his  academic  career  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  plant  pathology  in  1946  at  the  Davis  Cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California  and  became  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  at  the 
Berkeley  Campus  in  1954.  In  1962  he  was  named  vice 
president  for  administration  in  the  statewide  system 
for  the  University  of  California. 

Shortly  thereafter  in  1963,  he  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  where  he  led  the 
establishment  of  15  branch  campuses.  He  returned  to 
the  University  of  California  system  in  1968  as  execu- 
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president  of  the  nine-campus  system,  and  was 
Bident  of  Penn  State  in  1970.  Dr.  Oswald  served 
1  corporate  boards,  including  GPU  and  Merrill 
also  on  the  boards  of  Chestnut  Hill  College 
lorris  Arboretum,  affiliated  with  the  University 
Ivania. 

etiring  from  Penn  State  in  1983,  Dr.  Oswald  con- 
's active  in  higher  education  from  his  office  at  the 
"  "^;onl2  Campus  and  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 
survived  by  his  wife.  Rose,  and  three  children, 
(Betsy)  Browne,  Nancy  and  John  Jr.,  and  four 
ghters. 


From  left  (clockwise)  John  Oswald  arrives  at  the  airport  June  28  1970 
with  his  wife.  Rose,  to  become  Penn  State  s  13th  president,  (top,  left)  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  1 970,  Dr.  Oswald  met  with  students  to  discuss  issues; 
(above)  walking  across  campus  with  outgoing  President  Eric  Walker,  1970; 
always  involved  with  students,  Dr.  Oswald  takes  a  break  to  try  a  hot  air  bal- 
loon ride  in  1977;  at  the  University  Park  Campus  in  January  .1995,  Dr. 
Oswald  meets  Jonathan  Steinberg,  author  and  scholar,  while  current  Presi- 
dent Joab  Thomas  looks  on.  Dr.  Steinberg  presented  the  1995  Oswald 
Lecture,  named  in  honor  ot  Dr.  Oswald;  the  former  president  sits  in  fhe 
grass  and  listens  as  student  leaders  talk  during  the  annual  Encampment 
Program;  (beiow)  shown  with  his  wife,  Rose.  Dr.  Oswald  posed  for  a  pic- 
ture with  incoming  President  Bryce  Jordan  and  wife,  Jonelle,  1983;  and  in 
1975  at  commencement  ceremonies,  Dr.  Oswald  greets  speaker  William  T. 
Coleman,  secretary  of  transportation  in  the  Ford  Administration. 
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Turrentine  Quintet 

The  Stanley  Turrentine  Quintet  will  perform  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Feb,  10,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

Tenor  saxophonist  Stanley  Turrentine  has 
made  jazz  a  way  of  life  for  nearly  50  years.  A 
committed  modernist,  he  began  his  career  playing 
with  now  legendary  artists  such  as  Tadd  Dameron 
and  Max  Roach.  Today  his  sound  is  strictly  his 
own — a  tenor  sound  cultivated  by  fusing  several 
elements  into  one  playing  style  that  has  attracted 
world-v/ide  attention.  His  latest  albums  combine  a 
bit  of  R&B,  bebop,  fusion  and  pop. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  Ticket  Center,  open  Monday  through 
Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)863-0255. 

"Celebration  of  Love" 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers  will  present  their 
ninth  annual  "Celebration  of  Love"  concert  at  7:30 
p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  1 1,  in  the  Rotunda  of  Old  Main 
on  the  University  Park  Campus.  To  cover  the 
expense  of  a  reception  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
cert, there  is  an  $8  admission  charge. 

The  tradition  of  "Celebration  of  Love"  began  in 
1987  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  professor  emerita, 
VVilla  Taylor.  The  singers  are  the  select  members 
of  the  Chamber  Singers,  chosen  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Penn  State  Concert  Choir  by  D. 
Douglas  Miller,  professor  of  music  and  director  of 
both  groups.  The  readers  for  the  concert  will 
include,  from  the  Department  of  Theatre  Arts,  pro- 
fessors Helen  and  Lowell  Manfull  as  well  as  two 
acting  majors,  Gwyn  Fawcetl  and  Stephen  Wilson 
Travis. 

The  vocal  repertoire  and  the  poetic  readings  for 
the  evening  will  primarily  consist  of  love  texts  of 
various  eras.  The  vocal  music  will  be  sung  a  cap- 
pella. 

Seating  in  the  Old  Main  Rotunda  is  limited  and 
interested  persons  are  encouraged  to  reserve  space 
early  by  calling  863-2142,  or  writing  lo  114  Arts 
Building,  University  Park,  PA.   16802. 

Composer  In  Residence  at  School 
of  Music 

Internationally  known  composer  and  theorist 
Jonathan  Kramer  of  Columbia  University  will  be 
in  residence  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music  Feb.  14  through  16  in  con- 
junction with  a  performance  of  his  orchestral 
work,  "Musica  Pro  Musica,"  by  the  Penn  State  Phil- 
harmonic. The  concert,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Pu-Qi  Jiang,  is  at  8  p.m.  Thursday, 
Feb.  16,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Professor  Kramer  will  deliver  a  lecture  in 
music  theory,  "Temporal  Multiplicity  and  Post- 
modernism: The  Finale  of  Mahler's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony," at  9  a.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  in  Room  128 
of  Music  Building  II,  He  will  discuss  his  own 
music  in  a  composition  seminar  from  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  in  the  Music  Seminar 
Room,  fourth  floor  East  Pattee  Library, 

Special  HUB  exhibit 

The  HUB  Formal  Gallery  will  feature  "I  Dream  a 
World:  Portraits  of  Black  Women  Who  Changed 
America,"  a  photographic  exhibition  by  Pulitzer 


Prize-winning  photographer  Brian  LarU<;er, 
between  Feb.  11  and  March  25. 

A  highly  accessible  show  v«th  a  positive  mes- 
sage, the  exhibit  highlights  women  who  have  over- 
come obstacles  of  racism,  sexism  and  poverty 
through  strength  and  conviction.  A  two-year  pro- 
ject by  Mr.  Lanker,  this  exhibition  features  large- 
scale,  black  and  white  portrait  photographs  of  75 
remarkable  women  who  made  their  mark  on 
America. 

Among  the  women  Mr.  Lanker  photographed 
and  interviewed  are  activists  and  organizers  Mari- 
an Wright  Edelman,  Rosa  Parks  and  Septima 
Clark;  writers  Maya  Angelou,  Gwendolyn  Brooks, 
and  Alice  Walker;  political  leaders  Barbara  Jordan 
and  Shirley  Chisholm;  singers  Marian  Anderson, 
Odetta  and  Lena  Home;  athletes  Althea  Gibson 
and  Wilma  Rudolph;  dancer,  Katherine  Dunham, 
as  well  as  many  others. 

His  photographic  essays  are  seen  most  often  in 
LIFE  magazine.  His  portrait  portfolio  of  1932 
Olympic  gold  medalists  received  numerous 
awards,  and  he  is  among  a  group  of  only  five  pho- 


"I  Dream  a  World" 

This  portrait  of  singer  Leontyne  Price  is  part  of  the 
HUB  extiibition  of  the  photographic  works  of  Brian 
Lanker.  The  exhibition,  on  display  from  Feb.  1 1 
through  March  25  in  the  Formal  Gallery  on  the  Univer- 
sity Part<  Campus,  features  African-American  women 
who  have  overcome  many  obstacles  on  their  roads  to 


tographers  to  be  selected  twice  as  Newspaper  Pho- 
tographer of  the  Year.  Mr.  Lanker  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  photography  in  1973. 

This  exhibit  will  feature  a  Gallery  Talk  by  Marc 
Hessel,  associate  professor  of  art  and  head  of  the 
photography  area  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  at  4 
p.m.  March  15,  in  the  HUB  Browsing  Gallery.  This 
exhibition  is  sponsored  by  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Planning  Committee,  the  Office  of  Student  Unions 
and  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

Woodwind  quintet 

The  Penn  State  Woodwind  Quintet,  under  the 
direction  of  Timothy  Hurtz,  assistant  professor  of 
music,  will  perform  at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb. 
16,  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  20-minute  concert  is 
part  of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music 
and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish. 

Members  of  the  quintet  include  Katherine 
Jones,  flute;  Amy  Nytrai,  oboe;  Cindy  Nelson, 
clarinet;  Andy  Hartley,  bassoon;  and  Julie  Lybarg- 
er,  French  horn. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Spring  concert 

The  Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  pre- 
sent its  first  concert  of  the  spring  semester  at  8 
p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 


Featured  will  be  the  performance  of  "Musica 
Pro  Musica"  (Music  for  the  Sake  of  Music)  com- 
posed by  Jonathan  Kramer.  The  concert  also  will     . 
feature  the  winners  of  the  Penn  State  Philharmon- 
ic's 94-95  solo  competition,  including  cellist  Julie 
Patterson,  marimbist  Douglas  Stephens,  pianist 
Melinda  Worth,  and  soprano  Jeanne  Nagumy 
performing  works  of  Elgar,  Long,  Shostakovich 
and  Mozart. 

Guest  conductor  Walter  Straiten  will  begin  the 
concert  with  Beethoven's  "Overture  to  Coriolanis, 
Op.  62."  Mr.  Straiton,  a  graduate  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  currently  is  pursuing  doctoral 
studies  at  Penn  State. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  Ticket  Center,  open  Monday  through 
Saturday,  8:320  a.m.  to  4:  30  p.m.,  at  (814)  863-0255. 

"Bedroom  Farce" 

The  University  Resident  Theatre  Company  contin- 
ues its  '94-'95  season  with  the  production  of  "Bed- 
room Farce,"  under  the  guest  direction  of  Eberle 
Thomas,  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  17,  at  the  Playhouse 
Theatre  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Mr.  Thomas,  an  experienced  professional  in 
theatre,  has  earned  directing  credits  at  such  places 
as  the  Heart  of  America  Shakespeare  Festival,  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  and  the  University  of 
Texas. 

"Bedroom  Farce"  will  open  on  Friday,  Feb.  17 
and  continue  through  Saturday,  Feb.  25.  All 
evening  performances  begin  at  8  p.m.  Student  pre- 
view performances  will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Feb.  15  and  16.  A  matinee  will 
be  presented  at  2  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18.  For  ticket 
information,  contact  the  Arts  Ticket  Center,  open 
8:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m,  Monday  through  Saturday,  at 
(814)  863-0255. 

"Jesus  Christ,  Superstar" 

"Jesus  Christ,  Superstar,"  starring  Ted  Neeley,  will 
show  for  two  performances,  at  8  p.m.  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Feb.  24  and  25,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  musical,  combining  biblical  story  with  rock 
and  roll,  traces  the  last  seven  days  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Mr.  Neeley,  who  played  Jesus  in  the  1973  film 
version,  has  returned  to  the  role  with  power  and 
grace.  The  Broadway  hit  showcases  the  talents  of 
two  of  musical  history's  biggest  names:  composer 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  and  lyricist  Tim  Rice. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  Ticket  Center. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey  Through  Litera- 
ture, Audrey  T.  Rodgers,  professor  of  English,  dis- 
cusses her  latest  work.  The  Poetry  of  Engagement: 
An  Appreciation.  Analysis  and  Defense  of  the  Poetry  of 
Denise  Levertov.  Here  she  defends  Levertov's  works 
on  Vietr;^m,  in  which  her  critics  charge  that  she 
traded  "aesthetics  for  polemics."  Dr.  Rodgers  dis- 
putes their  criticism  with  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  produced  as  a 
continuing  education  service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature,  in  the  audio  studic 
of  WPSX-TV.  It  airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m. . 
WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Vocal  ensemble 

Contemporary  jazz  vocal  ensemble 
Moore  by  Four  will  perform  twice  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 
lege, on  Friday,  Feb.  17. 

At  noon  the  group  will  give  a 
one-hour  performance  in  the  Win- 
tergarden  of  the  Reed  Union  Build- 
ing as  part  of  Music  at  Noon: 
The  Logan  Wintergarden  Series. 
At  7  p.m.,  Moore  by  Four  will 
give  a  longer  performance  in  the  Wintergarde 

See  "Arts"  on  page  10 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  February  9 

Adult   Learner   Services,    noon.   329 

BouckeBldg.  Jim  Fay  on  "Rnancial 

Planning:    Money  Management  - 

An  Oven/iew," 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower 

Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Bassoon 

Quartet. 
Lecture.  7:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Upcon  Aud. 

Ken    Aptekar    on    "Rembrandt's 

Problem." 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  HUB  Fish- 
bowl.       Penn    State    Percussion 

Ensemble. 
Friday,  February  10 
Gallery    Talk,     1:30    p.m..    Palmer 

Christoffers  Lobby.  Jennifer  Olson 

on  "Rembrandt's  Etchings." 

■  Geography,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker. 
Hilma  Soodyall  on  'The  Evolution  of 
Human  Mitochondrial  DNA:  The 
Southern  African  Evidence." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Aud.  The  Stanley  Tur- 
renline  Quintet.  Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255. 

Saturday,  February  11 

"Penn  State  Lectures  on  Frontiers  of 
Science,"  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Geometry 
and  Evolution  of  the  Universe." 

Gallery    Talk,    11:30    a.m..    Palmer     

Christoffers  Lobby.    Debra  Green- 
leal  on   "Chairs,   Chests,   and   a   Clock: 
Antique  Furnishings  at  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art." 

Film.  1  p.m..  Palmer  Upcon  Aud.  The  Mirror  of 
Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Self-Portraits. 

Center  lor  the  Perfomiing  Arts,  7:30  and  10 
p.m..  Schwab  Aud.  David  Mamet's  "Olean- 
na."  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Celebration  of  Love.  7:30  p.m..  Old  Main. 
Chamber  Singers.  Tickets  required,  call 
863-2142. 

Sunday,  February  12 

Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Upcon  Aud.  "Realms  of 
Ught:  The  Baroque." 

Monday,  February  13 

■  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  12:15 
p.m.,  101  Kern,  William  Schmalsteig  on 
"What  are  the  Baltic  Languages?" 

Wednesday,  February  15 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon.  1 20  Boucke 
BIdg.  Discussion:  "Eating  Disorders." 

Undergraduate  Studies,  noon,  305  HUB. 
Brown  Bag  Lunch  on  Advising. 

Central  PA  Chapter  ol  the  Fulbright  Association, 
5  p.m.,  222  Boucke  BIdg.  Michael  M.  Nay- 
dan.  Mykola  Riabchouk,  and  Maria  Zubryts- 
ka  on  "Enriching  Your  Department:  How  to 
Attract  Visiting  Fulbright  Scholars." 

Thursday,  February  16 

■  International  Lecture  Series,  9:30  a.m.,  222 

Boucke  BIdg.  Alan  Taylor  on  "Pandas  and 

Bamboo  Forest  Conservation  in  China." 
Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

The  Penn  State  Woodwind  Quintet. 
Faculty  Staff  Club,  5:30  p.m..  Boardroom.  Nit- 

tany  Lion  Inn.  Mardi  Gras  Night. 
Waterbury  Forum  for  Education  and  Cultural 

Studies,  7  p.m.,   Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Carol  Becker  on  "Art.  Pedagogy  and  the 

Struggle  for  Public  Life." 
Palmer  Lecture.  7:30  p.m..  Palmer  Upcon  Aud. 

Graham  Shearing  on  'Collecting  Old  Master 

Prints." 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  Penn 

State  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


"Jesus  Christ,  Superstar"  at  Eisenhower 

Two  performances  of  the  musical  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar"  will  take  place  at  8  p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Feb.  24  and  25,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  For  ticket  information,  contact  Ih 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863-0255. 


Friday,  February  17 

Dance  Marathon,  White  BIdg.  Through  Feb.  19. 

■  Geography.  4  p.m.,  319  Walker  BIdg.   Alan 

Taylor  on  "Dynamics  of  Bamboo  Forests 
and  Implications  for  Panda  Conservation  in 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  8  p.m., 
The  Playhouse.  "Bedroom  Farce."  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255.  Through  Feb.  25. 

Saturday,  February  18 

■  Touch  of  Africa  Fair,  HUB. 

Frontiers  ot  Science,  1 1  a.m..  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Robin  Tuluie  on  "Hot  Beginning:    The  Big 

Center  for  the  Perlorming  Arts.  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  The  Bart>er  ol  Seville — New 
York  City  Opera  National  Company.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  February  19 

Gallery  Talk,  1:30  p.n 
Lobby.  EIram  Burk 
American  Painting  a 

School  of  Music,  2  p.rr 
Studio  Recital. 

Center  for  the  Perfonning  Arts.  3  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Steve  Love's  New  York 
Express  Roller  Dance  Show.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Susan 
Boardman.  soprano,  and  Carl  Blake,  plEino. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edifon,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri..  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition, "  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth."  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland."  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
'Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 


,  Palmer  Christoffers 
)n  "Early  20th-century 
the  Palmer  Museum." 
.  Recital  Hall.    Organ 


SEMINARS 

Thursday,  February  9 

Center  lor  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry, 
11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Ub.  Ramesh 
Narayan  on  "Accretion  Disks  Around  Black 
Holes."  Also.  3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab 
on  "Gravitational  Lenses." 

Adult,  Continuing,  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Forest  Wortham  on 
"Balancing  Theory  and  Real  Life  Experi- 
ences When  Planning  Employee  Training 
Programs." 

Veterinary  Science,  3:30  p.m..  Ill  Henning 
BIdg.  C.  Channa  Reddy  on  "Strategies  lor 
Developing  a  Research  Proposal." 

Biology,  3:45  p.m.,  105  Ferguson  BIdg.  Robert 
B.  Waide  on  "Distribution  and  Conservation 
of  Nearctic  Migrant  Birds  Wintering  in  the 
Caribbean," 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m..  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Marit  Traband 
on  "A  Statistical  Approach  to  Tolerance 
Evaluation  using  Coordinate." 

Friday,  February  10 

Economics,  10  a.m.,  413  Kern  BIdg.  Allan 
Drazen  on  "Capital  Account  Uberalization 
As  a  Signal." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Steve 
Sibener  on  "Scattering  Studies  ol  Surface 
Dynamics  and  Metallic  Oxidation." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m..  101  ASI.  Lynn  Hoffman 
on  "Continents  Apart,  World  of  Difference." 

Mathematics,  4:30  p.m.,  102  McAllister  BIdg. 
Marco  Avellaneda  on  "Mathematical 
Rnance,  Derivative  Securities  and  Nonlin- 
ear PDEs." 

Saturday,  February  11 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  Symposium,  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
Boardroom.  Olga  Ragusa,  4  p.m.;  Feb.  12, 
Ronald  Rabin.  9:30  a.m.  and  Daniel  Heartz. 
11  a.m.  For  Venetian  banquet  and  concert 
information  and  registration  forms,  call  865- 
0495. 
Center  (or  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry, 
11  a.m..  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on 
"Geometry  and  Evolution  of  the  Universe. " 


Monday,  February  13 

Economics,  3:30  p.m..  413  Kem 
BIdg.  Ani  Dasgupta  on  "Martlet 
Power  and  Contract  Length." 

Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Abhay  Ashtekar  on  "Gravity 
Waves  with  a  Translational  Sym- 

Tuesday,  February  14 

Chemical  Engineering,  9  a.m.,  140 
Fenske  Lab.    Tim  Barbari  on 
"Molecular  Association  and  Sol- 
vation Effects  on  the  Diffusion  of 
Small  Molecules  in  Polymers." 
Biology.   4   p.m.,   8   Mueller   Lab. 
Barry    Sinervo    on    "Costs    of 
Reproduction  of  Free-Ranging 
Uzards:  Acute  Natural  Selection 
Associated  with  (he  End  of  a 
Droughl.- 
Graduale  Program  in  Nutrition,  4 
p.m..   S-209   Henderson   BIdg. 
South.  Julian  B,  Marsh  on  "The 
Effects  of  Over-Expression  of 
Human  Apolipoprotein  A-1   on 
the     Hyperiipldemia     of     the 
Nephrotic  Syndrome  in  Rats." 
Geosciences,  4  p.m..  112  Walker 
BIdg.     Anna  Barros  on  "Oro- 
graphic Precipitation." 
Wednesday,  February  15 
■  Agronomy.  2  p.m.,  101  ASI  BIdg. 
M.  Greg  Lambert  on  "Sustain- 
able Pastoral  Agricultural  Research  in  New 
Zealand." 
Electrical  Engineering,  2  p.m.,  123  EE  East. 
Leslie  C.  Hale  on  "A  New  Pardign  for  Atmos- 
pheric Electrodynamics." 
Thursday,  February  16 
Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry.  1 1 :30  a.m., 
339  Davey  Lab.   Eli  Hawkins  on  "Quantum 
Gravitational  Collapse  of  a  Charged  Dust 
Shell." 
Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  noon, 
201    Keller   BIdg.      William    Rothwell   on 
"Debate  on  Human  Resource  Development." 
Computer  Science  &  Engineering.  4  p.m.,  302 
Pond  Lab.   Shyhtsun  Felix  Wu  on  "Epsilon 
Consistent  Real-Time  Monitoring  for  Rapidly 
Changing  Data." 
Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.   James  Young, 
speaker. 
Friday,  February  17 

Forest  Resources,  1:25  p.m.,  205  Ferguson 
BIdg.  John  Stanturf  on  "Southem  Bottom- 
land Hardwoods:  Productivity,  Resilience 
and  Restoration." 
Economics,  3:30  p.m..  413  Kem  BIdg.  Simon 
Grant  on  "Strategic  Trade  Policy  Under 
Uncertainty:  Sulficient  Conditions  for  the 
Optimality  of  Ad  Valorem.  Specific  and  Qua- 
dratic Trade  Taxes." 
Agronomy.  3:35 p.m.,  107  ASI.  Clyde  Elmoreon 
"Vegetation.  A  Weed  Management  Tool." 

CONFERENCES 

Saturday,  February  11 

The  DA  Ponte  Symposium.  60  attendees.  The 
Nittany  Uon  Inn.  Through  Feb.  12. 

Sunday,  February  12 

Game  Bird  Conference,  75  attendees.  Days  Inn 
Penn  State.  Through  Feb.  14. 

Monday,  February  13 

Program  for  Logistics  Executives.  20  attendees. 
The  Nittany  Uon  Inn.  Through  Feb.  23. 

Friday,  February  17 

AIM  HIGH:  Young  Women's  Leadership  Con- 
See  "Calendar"  on  page  10 
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Penn  State  QUALITY  EXPO  95 

Share       Leant      Celebrate 
DATE:  April  6, 1995  TIME  11  JO  a.m.  -  3  JO  p.m. 
PLACE;  Niltany  Lion  Inn  and  Scanlicon 

Plan  to  take  a  shuttle  from  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
to  the  Team  Decision  Center  at  Scanticon  on 
April  6.  As  a  part  of  the  Quality  Expo  95,  two 
45-minute  sessions  will  be  presented  at  the  cen- 
ter, says  David  Weidncr,  manager.  Participants 
will  be  able  to  register  for  a  morning  or  afternoon 
session  prior  to  the  event.  The  center  provides 
interactive  computer  technology  to  facilitate 
team  decision  making.  Read  this  column  for  fur- 
ther updates  on  the  Expo,  or  see  the  e-mail  bul- 
letin board,  CQI/CENTER. 

A  Bridge  From  LIAS  to  IBIS 

A  recent  collaborative  venture  between  the 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems,  Library  Com- 
puting Services,  Accounting  Operations,  and  the 
University  Libraries  has  re-engineered  and 
streamlined  the  invoicing  and  payment  process 
of  purchasing  library  materials.  Now,  payment 
vouchers  are  created  in  the  Libraries'  LIAS  acqui- 
sitions system  and  are  transmitted  electronically 
through  file  transfer  protocol  to  IBIS,  the  Univer- 


sity's accounting  system.  Previously,  the  invoic- 
ing and  payment  process  involved  triple  data 
entry  into  systems  of  the  Libraries'  Acquisitions 
and  Accounting  Departments  and  the  Universi- 
ty's Accounting  Operations. 

Planning  for  the  bridge  between  the  LIAS 
acquisitions  system  and  IBIS  began  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Libraries  Materials  Budget  Invoice 
Processing  CQI  Team.  The-goal  of  the  team  was 
to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  time- 
liness of  receipt  and  payment  of  library  materials. 
Following  the  first  few  meetings  to  discuss  the 
scope  of  the  project,  staff  from  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems  and  Library  Computing 
Services  began  to  develop  and  test  the  technical 
transfer  of  files.  On  Nov.  10  the  first  payment 
vouchers  generated  in  the  LIAS  acquisitions  sys- 
tem were  posted  directly  into  IBIS. 

"Being  able  to  send  the  payment  vouchers 
electronically  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the 
University,"  remarked  Associate  Dean  Gloriana 
St.  Clair,  who  spearheads  the  Libraries'  CQI 
eiforts.  "It  improves  accuracy,  saves  time  by 
entering  the  data  one  time,  and  reduces  costs  to 
enter  the  data  and  create  purchase  orders."  The 
cost  savings  in  staff  time  is  estimated  to  be  slight- 
ly over  $77,500. 

Ken  BIythe,  director  of  the  Office  of  Admin- 
istrative Systems,  commented,  "Vendors  are  also 
receiving  payments  more  promptly,  and  the 
units  involved  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
each  organization's  systems  and  business 
processes.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  folks  v/ho  collab- 
orated on  this  project  to  make  it  possible." 
Recently  the  sponsors  held  a  reception  to  recog- 
nize team  members'  efforts. 

Participating  on  the  CQI  project  were  Patri- 
cia Auker,  Tun  Chin,  Robert  Crolhers,  Peter 
Devries,  Eric  Ferrin,  Lori  Fyock,  Michael  Ger- 
ber,  Marylou  Houck,  Betty  Langham,  Clyde 
LeFevre,  Betty  Nimberger,  Kathy  Plavko,  and 
John  Porta. 

Malcolm  Baldrige  Award  Criteria 
for  Education 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  new  Baldrige  "Education 
PUot  Criteria  1995,"  phone  301-975-  2036. 


Obituaries 


Mary  L.  Dodds,  professor  emerita  of  foods  and 
nutrition  in  the  former  College  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, died  Dec.  28. 

She  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry 
and  her  master's  degree  and  doctorate  in  bio- 
chemistry from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  she  was  an  indus- 
trial fellow  at  the  Mellon  Institute  for  12  years.  She 
had  also  been  a  Senior  Buhl  Fellow  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  a  research  nutritionist  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

In  1957,  she  received  the  Borden  Award  as  the 
nation's  outstanding  researcher  in  nutrition. 

Dr.  Dodds  was  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
research  section  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  the 
Institute  of  Nutrition,  and  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Mary 
L.  Dodds  Loan  Fund  in  Nutrition,  in  care  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Office  of  Universi- 
ty Development,  1  Old  Main,  University  Park. 


Charles  R.  Marsh,  retired  associate  professor  of 
engineering  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  died  Jan.  4 
at  the  age  of  83. 

He  joined  the  faculty  at  University  Park  Feb. 
25,  1948,  as  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering; was  promoted  to  associate  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  and  later  joined  the  faculty 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg.  He  retired  July  1, 1971. 

Jeannette  A.  Miller,  utility  maintenance  worker. 
Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from  May  25,  1970,  until 
her  reHrement  Jan.  1, 1989;  died  Dec.  29  at  the  age 


Paul  W.  Over,  utility  worker  A,  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus;  from  Feb.  11,  1979,  until  his 
retirement  June  1, 1992;  died  Dec.  21  at  the  age  of 
60. 

Delia  S.  Short,  extension  home  economist,  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences;  from  Sept.  1,  1948,  until 
her  retirement  July  1, 1967;  died  Dec.  29  at  the  age 
of  91. 

Zenda  B.  Fehrenbach,  administrative  assistant,  Margaret  E.  Shultz,  secretary/librarian.  College  of 

CoIlegeoftheLiberal  Arts;  from  Sept.  1,1952,  until  Arts  and  Architecture;  from  Oct.  1, 1941,  until  her 

her  retirement  July  1,1968;  died  Dec.  24, 1994.  She  retirement  Jan.  1, 1976;  died  Jan.  6  at  the  age  of  78. 
was  91. 


Arts  

continued  from  page  8 

Admission  to  both  events  is  free. 

Moore  by  Four,  an  ensemble  of  four  polished 
vocalists  and  five  instrumentalists,  is  a  three-time 
winner  of  the  Minnesota  Music  Award  for  "Best  Con- 
temporary Jazz  Group."  Although  the  group  origi- 
nally specialized  in  the  music  of  the  swing  era,  it  has 
expanded  its  repertoire  to  include  contemporary  jazz, 
blues,  latin,  gospel,  original  compositions,  and  new 
arrangements  of  the  great  standards  from  Broadway, 
Hollywood,  and  Harlem. 

Blues  at  Behrend 

Bluesman  K.J.  James  will  appear  at  Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College  at  9  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  in 
Bruno's  Night  Club,  Reed  Union  Building.  The  per- 
formance is  open  to  the  public. 

A  gifted  singer  and  guitarist,  Mr.  James'  act  cov- 
ers the  entire  spectrum  of  blues.  Formerly  knovra  as 
"Dr.  Blue,"  he  has  toured  the  country  extensively 
playing  major  festivals,  coffeehouses,  special  events 
and  colleges.  He  has  shared  the  stage  with  top 
recording  stars,  including  legendary  blues  musicians 
John  Hammond  and  John  Lee  Hooker. 

For  more  information  about  the  show,  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities  at  898-6171. 

The  arts  at ...  Berks 

Anne  Raman  has  been  selected  to  judge  the  Nittany 
Lion  Juried  Exhibition,  which  will  be  on  exhibit 
March  13  through  April  20  at  the  Freyberger  Gallery, 
Penn  State  Berks  Campus. 

This  highly  competitive  exhibition  features  out- 
standing works  of  Pennsylvania  artists  and  strives  to 
promote  the  best  of  regional  artists. 

Ms.  Raman  has  been  the  director  of  the  gallery  at 
the  NEXUS  Foundation  for  Today's  Art  in  Philadel- 
phia since  1984.  She  has  extensive  experience  in 
curating  innovative,  contemporary  exhibitions. 

A  public  reception  will  be  held  from  5  to  7  p.m. 
Friday,  March  17. 


Calendar 
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ference.  Penn  State  Scanticon  Conference  Center.    Through 
Feb.  18. 
Sunday,  February  19 

Aramark  Executive  Program,  30  attendees,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  Feb,  24. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Panels: 

Parsons  School  of  Design  Poster  exhibt,  through  Feb.  19. 

HUB  Art  Alley  Cases: 

'■International  Mixed  Media,"  through  Feb.  20. 

HUB  Formal  Gallery: 

i  Dream  A  World:  Portraits  of  Black  Women  Who  Changed  Amer- 
ica." through  March  25.  Also  in  Browsing  Gallery. 

Kern  Panels: 

"Palmore  ClarKe  Photography,"  through  Feb.  21. 

Kem  Flat  and  Tall  Cases: 

"Carol  Gentithes  Ceramics,"  through  Feb.  21 . 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Rembrandt  Etchings:  Selections  from  The  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Art,"  through  March  5. 

Pattee  Main  Lobby: 

An  exhibit  highlighting  the  Libraries'  collections  in  women's  history. 
Through  March. 

"He  Had  a  Dream,"  exhibit  honoring  the  life  of  Marktin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Through  Feb.  28. 

Pattee  West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Anne  Kenyon's  wor1<  that  includes  watercolors  of  flowers  and  Cen- 
tral PA  landscapes,  through  Feb.  28. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

■  "States  of  Contrast:   Contemporary  South  African  Printmaking," 

through  Feb.  26. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 
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''Coming  Out''  is  a  Lifelong  Process 

Struggling  with  their  sexual  identity,  gay  and  bisexual  men  face  fear,  acceptance 


For  most  college  students,  col- 
lege life  represents  freedom 
from  parents  and  high  school 
social  networks.  That's  part 
of  the  reason  many  gay  stu- 
dents "come  out"  —  acknowledge 
their  own  sexual  orientation  and  dis- 
close it  to  others  —  after  they  get  to 
college,  a  University  researcher  says  in 
a  new  book. 

For  gay  college  students,  coming 
out  is  "ultimately  liberating,  even 
though  it  can  be  fraught  with  many 
fears  and  doubts,"  Robert  A.  Rhoads, 
research  associate  in  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education,  said, 

"Of  the  40  gay  male  college  stu- 
dents I  interviewed  for  the  book,  35 
are  'out,'  and  they  describe  coming  out 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  experi- 
ences in  their  lives.  Many  call  it  'a  great 
relief  that  has  been  'freeing*  and 
'empowering'  —  but  some  also  say  it  is 
frightening  and  challenging." 

In  the  book.  Coming  Out  in  Collcgi. 
The  Struggle  for  a  Queer  Identih/,  Dr 
Rhoads  reveals  the  experiences  of  gay 
and  bisexual  college  men  as  they  strug- 
gle to  develop  a  sense  of  identity. 

"Most  of  the  students  in  the  study 
describe  the  coming-out  process  as  a 
rebirth,"  he  said.  "Again  and  again, 
over  the  two  years  of  my  study,  I  heard 
stories  of  the  transformations  students 
underwent  as  they  entered  a  new  realm 
of  public  recognition  and  visibiUty." 

However,  Dr.  Rhoads  noted,  while 
none  of  the  35  "out"  students  taking 
part  in  the  study  suggested  any  regrets, 
six  of  them  (17  percent)  found  that  the 
process  was  not  the  overwhelmingly 
positive  one  the  others  described. 

Although  the  college  experience 
can  be  emancipating,  Dr.  Rhoads  said 
"for  gay  students  who  come  out  it  can 
also  be  an  intense  and  dangerous 
struggle.  One  of  the  students  in  the 
study  has  a  scar  beneath  his  eye  from 
the  time  he  was  beaten  up  because  he 
commented  on  another  man's  attrac- 
tiveness. Another  was  harassed  con- 
tinually by  fellow  students  in  his 
dorm.  A  third  was  assaulted  by  sever- 
al fraternity  members.  Every  one  of 
the  40  students  1  interviewed  reported 
ongoing  feelings  of  fear.  One  student 
said,  'If  s  just  something  you  learn  to 
live  with.'  " 

Dr.  Rhoads  also  emphasizes  that 
while  coming  out  is  liberating  for  most 
gay  college  students,  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  an  ongoing  process. 

"What  1  learned  from  the  study  is 
that  coming  out  is  not  a  single  event. 
If  s  a  lifelong  process,  because  gay  stu- 
dents who  are  ah-eady  'ouf  have  to 
continually  come  out  to  people  who 
?  they  are  heterosexual.  Coming 


Robert  A.  Rhoads  standing  in  front  of  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Schwab  is  the  site  of  the  annual  National  Coming  Out  Day. 


out  the  first  time  is  very  significant  for 
gay  students.  But  then  they  find  out 
that  they  have  to  continue  to  come  out 
for  the  rest  of  their  Uves,  over  and  over 
and  over  again." 

Dr.  Rhoads  concludes  that  campus- 
es need  to  do  more  to  eliminate  hostih- 
ty  and  discrimination  against  lesbian, 
gay  and  bisexual  students  and  staff.  His 
recommendations  for  accomplishing 
that  include  organizing  student  and 
faculty  groups  that  support  gay  rights; 
overturning  discriminatory  policies 
and  practices,  such  as  domestic- part- 
ners benefits  that  exclude  lesbian,  gay 
and  bisexual  couples;  handling  harass- 
ment of  and  discrimination  against  gay 
people  the  same  way  racist  and  sexist 
behavior  are  handled;  increase  the 
number  of  programs  that  deal  with  het- 
erosexism  and  homophobia,  and 
encourage  research  into  the  lives  of  les- 
bian, gay  and  bisexual  people  topics. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

"Research  and  teaching  are  interac- 
tive," he  said.  "What  gets  researched 
gets  taught,  and  what  gets  taught  gets 
researched.  Faculty  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  country  should  be 
encouraged  to  investigate  gay  issues, 
and  disincentives  against  doing  so 
should  be  removed." 

Comitig  Out  in  College  is  published 
by  Bergin  &  Garvey,  Westport,  CT,  as 
part  of  its  "Critical  Studies  in  Education 
and  Culture"  series. 

Heruy  Giroux,  co-editor  of  the 
series  with  Paulo  Freire,  is  the  Water- 
bury  Professor  in  secondary  education 
in  the  College  of  Education.  A  well- 
known  critical  theorist.  Dr.  Giroux  is 
director  of  the  Waterbury  Forum  for 
Education  and  Cultural  Studies  and  a 
faculty  member  in  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  Social  Thought  at  Penn  State. 
—  Alan  Janesch 


R,e  s  e  a  r  c  h      you 

know 

when 

you've 

had 

enough 

All  you  had  were  a  couple  of 
beers,  but  you  still  feel  pretty 
smashed. 

Trust  yourself.  Don't  drive. 
Even  if  you're  under  the  .10  blood 
alcohol  content  (BAC)  limit  and  not 
legally  drunk,  that  doesn't  mean 
you'll  be  a  safe  driver. 

Thaf  s  the  message  Mary  E. 
Nicholson,  professor  of  health  edu- 
cation and  biobehavioral  health, 
and  her  colleagues  would  like  to  see 
incorporated  into  alcohol  education 
programs. 

In  a  recent  study,  the 
researchers  showed  that  test  sub- 
jects' perceived  level  of  intoxication 
was  significantly  related  to  actual 
performance  impairment  while 
actual  BAC  was  less  so. 

Data  from  the  study  corrobo- 
rates earlier  findings  suggesting  that 
BACs  of  .06  or  less  can  impair  the 
ability  to  manipulate  vehicle  con- 
trols and  the  capacity  to  respond  to 
unexpected  events.  In  addition, 
they  show  that  a  person  can  effec- 
tively perceive  when  this  impair-, 
ment  occurs. 

Coll  me  Dave 

Simply  having  bosses  and  their 
subordinates  use  each  others' 
first  names  may  do  more  to  level 
power  differences  between  them 
than  most  formal  strategies  pitched 
today. 

"Call  me  'Dave,'"  said  David  A. 
Morand,  assistant  professor  of  man- 
agement at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
"If  I  were  your  boss  and  told  you 
that  on  your  first  day  of  work,  it 
would  set  an  immediate  positive 
tone  for  our  whole  relationship." 

Dr.  Morand's  explorations  of 
on-the-job  naming  practices  sug- 
gests that  subordinates  today  are 
increasingly  likely  to  call  their  supe- 
riors by  first  name. 

"But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
does  it  really  matter  that  a  blue-col- 
lar worker  can  address  the  CEO  by 
first  name?  I  beUeve  that  although 
if  s  not  a  magical  key  to  eliminating 
all  status  differences,  it  may  be  an 
important  gateway  to  setting  rela- 
tions on  a  novel  footing." 
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Staff 

Brian  C.  Clark,  director  in  Office 
of  The  President. 

Michael  H.  Blanco,  director  in 
Office  of  The  President. 
James  N.  Duncan,  manager,  Net- 
work and  Infonnation  Systems,  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Richard     H.     FoIIell,     associate 
director,  Information  and  Systems 
Operations,  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 
Lori  D.  Freedman,  staff  assistant 

V  at  Tlie  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Gail  G.  Gilchresl,  admissions 
officer  at  Penn  State  Shenango 
Campus. 

Margo  C.  Groff,  assistant  director 
in  Office  of  Tlie  President. 
Jeffrey     P.     Gugino,     academic 
counselor  in  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts. 

Kevin  R.  Gutshall,  research  sup- 
port technologist  in  The  Eberly 
College  of  Science. 
Brenda  G.  Hameister,  director  in 
Office  of  The  President. 
Denise  E.  Hessler,  staff  assistant 

V  in  College  of  Engineering. 
Christy  J.  Hooven,  staff  assistant 
V\  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Christopher  M.  Hurley,  director. 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Sean  C.  Kelly,  director.  Student 
Affairs  I,  at  Penn  State  DuBois 
Campus. 

Patricia  C.  Kilmartln,  senior 
designer,  Electromechanical,  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 
Edelyn  L.  Miller,  manager,  Sys- 
tems Planning,  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Robin  C.  Miller,  supervisor, 
Property  Inventory,  in  Corporate 
Controller's  Office. 
Larry  P.  Minnich,  cardiovascular 
technician  trainee,  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Carol  Cakes,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus. 
Jami  J.  Rauch,  administrative 
assistant  II  in  Division  of  Devel- 
opment and  University  Relations. 
Brenda  L.  Ross,  admiiustrative 
assistant  I  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture. 

Shelley  A.  Rudy,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Applied  Research  Lab. 
Paul  J.  Scanlon,  manager.  Food 
Services  I,  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services. 

Tiffany  V.  Schultz,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 

Glenda  H.  Shoop,  program  coor- 
dinator IV  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Sheryl  A.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Office  of  Human  Resources. 
Kimbra  A.  Stever,  staff  assistant  V 
at  Penn  State  Aitoona  Campus. 
Virginia  B.  Struble,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
Melissa  D.  Surovec,  staff  assistant 
V  in  The  Smea!  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 
Edna  I.  Texidor,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 


In  the  shadows 

Students  Jamie  Rayman  (left)  and  Brian  Lambert  take  in  the  campus  sights  Iram  the  terrace  o\ 
this  photo  taken  by  Amy  Nicholas,  an  advanced  photojournalism  student  in  COMM  269.  The  c 


Penn  Staters 


Karen  Bracey,  extension  agent  in 
Wyoming  County,  has  received  an 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties  for  her  work 
in  an  interagency  county  program 
called  Building  Strong  Families. 

Sridhar  Komameni,  professor  of  clay 
mineralogy  in  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  and  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  has  been  honored  with  an 
award  for  his  research  on  "Ceramic 
Nanocomposites  Via  the  Sol-gel 
Route"  by  the  National  Association  for 
Science,  Technology  and  Society 
(NASTS)  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federation  of  Materials  Societies  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  NASTS  recogiuzed  Dr.  Komar- 
neni's  research  as  "one  of  two  dozen 


exemplars  of  'real'  materials  research 
in  the  last  decade  which  will  or  has 
affected  technology  and  thence  soci- 
ety." 

Ame  Luechow,  postdoctoral  research 
associate  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, has  been  awarded  the  Feodor 
Lynen  Fellowship  by  the  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  Foundation  of  Bonn, 
Germany.  The  fellowship  provides  a 
stipend  and  expenses  for  three  years  of 
study  and  research  in  the  United 
States. 

Claudette  Tharp,  youth  education  pro- 
grams project  manager  in  Chester 
County,  has  received  the  DeWitt  Wal- 
lace-Reader's Digest  Fund  Youth  At 
Risk  Award  from  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Economists. 
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Education  Abroad  Fair 

Faculty  and  students  are  invited  to 
attend  an  Education  Abroad  Fair  Pro- 
gram at  7  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  15, 
in  the  International  Lounge,  Boucke 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Students  who  have  studies 
abroad  and  international  students 
from  countries  where  Penn  State  has 
programs,  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss 
life  and  studying  abroad. 


Looking  to  carpool  from  Lewistown 
to  University  Park.  Work  hours  are 
7:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  Call  Pat  at  865-0427. 
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Smeal  MBA  program 
rated  high  in  nation 

The  Smeal  College's  MBA  program  is  one  of  the  nation's 
up  and  comers,"  according  to  the  current  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine. 

Listed  among  Penn  State's  peers  in  an  alphabetized  list 
of  busmess  schools  were  Yale,  USC,  Georgetown  Case 
Western,  and  the  University  of  Washington,  along  with  the 
Big  Ten's  Michigan  State,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsm.  Conducted  biannually,  the  Business  Week  rat- 
ings are  based  on  surveys  of  how  satisfied  students  are 
with  the  education  they  receive  and  how  satisfied  compa- 
nies are  with  the  graduates  they  hire  from  each  school. 

"Once  again  this  marks  us  as  one  of  the  top  public  busi- 
ness schools  in  the  country  and  well  positioned  for  the 
future,"  J.D.  Hammond,  Smeal  College  dean  and  holder  of 
the  William  Elliott  Chair  of  Insurance,  said.  "The  effect  of 
our  new  cuiriculum  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  continue  to  move  forward  " 

Touched  on  in  Business  Weel^s  noiKs  auuui  mc  jmeai 
Coltege,  Penn  State's  new  MBA  program  was  launched  in 
1993  and  will  have  its  first  graduated  ih;^  year.  1  he  pro- 
gram features  a  tough,  integrated  core  of  business  courses 
while  also  offering  students  the  flexibility  to  develop  a 
management  specialty  in  any  of  a  broad  number  of  busi- 
ness and  non-business  topics.  The  overall  approach  to  sub- 
ject matter  provides  a  critical  balance. 

Within  the  past  year,  Glenn  A.  Pitman  became  the  new 
director  of  The  Smeal  College  MBA  program,  bringing 
with  him  experience  as  dean  of  the  F.E.  Seidman  School  of 
Business  at  Grand  Valley  State  University  and  of  the 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Southern  Indiana. 
A  Smeal  College  doctoral  alumnus  in  marketing,  Dr.  Pit- 
man also  was  director  of  the  MBA  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut. 

He  has  been  joined  by  Paul  G.  Poissant  as  the  new 
director  of  professional  development;  James  H.  Hoy, 
admissions  and  marketing  manager,  and  Robert  K. 
.  Prescott,  director  of  corporate  services.  All  three  have  sig- 
nificant management  and  business  experience. 

Business  Week's  release  this  week  of  its  up  and  comers 
Ust  follows  by  three  months  the  publication  of  its  top  20, 
led  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School.  In 
all,  the  magazine  considers  less  than  approximately  15  per- 
cent of  all  accredited  MBA  programs  in  the  U.S.  for  top  20 
and  runners  up  recognition.  Four  Pennsylvania  schools 
are  in  this  group.  Carnegie  Mellon  is  rated  along  with 
Wharton  in  the  top  20,  while  Pitt  is  rated  with  Penn  Stale 
among  the  up  and  comers. 

The  magazine  acknowledges  a  typographical  error  in 
its  estimate  of  average  Graduate  Management  Admissions 
Test  (GMAT)  scores  for  students  entering  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege MBA  program.  A  correction  changing  the  number 
from  58  to  580  is  expected  in  the  next  edition,  along  with  a 
similar  correction  for  Southern  Methodist  University. 


Muscling  in  on  tne  |0d 

Roger  Hammer  (righl),  from  Ihe  Office  ol  Physical  Plant,  passes  a  board  lo  co-worker  Ken  Stewart  (lower  le«) 
while  working  in  the  frigid  lemperalures  10  replace  the  steps  on  Ihe  U.S.  Regional  Pasture  Research  Laboralory 
al  University  Park.  This  pholo  was  taken  by  photojournalism  student  Amy  R.  Millet. 


Paterno  to  give  ethics  lecture 


Head  Football  Coach  Joe  Patemo  will  deliver  the 
Seventh  G.  Albert  Shoemaker  Lecture  in  Business 
Ethics  at  University  Park  March  18.  As  the  latest 
distinguished  lecturer  in  the  G.  Albert  Shoemaker 
Program,  he  helps  advance  studies  in  business 
ethics  made  possible  through  a  $100,000  gift  from 
the  late  G.  Albert  Shoemaker  and  his  wife,  Mer- 
cedes, of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Shoemaker  Program,  administered 
through  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Admirus- 
tration,  provides  an  ongoing  forum  where  stu- 
dents, scholars,  and  business  leaders  can  exchange 
views  on  one  of  the  most  critical  issues  in  man- 
ogetnpnt  today.  Over  the  years,  the  Shoemaker 
Lecture  has  brought  to  the  Umvorsity  community 
top  American  executives  and  intellechials  who 
shared  their  perspectives  on  business  ethics. 

Known  for  leading  an  exemplary  football  pro- 
gram which  stresses  the  importance  of  the  student- 
athlete.  Coach  Patemo  has  shressed  over  the  yeais 
that  football  is  meant  to  serve  education,  not  the 
other  way  around.  Among  his  numerous  philan- 


thropic involvements,  he  is  chair  of  the  successful 
fund  drive  to  provide  the  Pattee  Library  with  $10 
milhon  in  private  support  and  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant benefactor  to  numerous  University  fimd-rais- 
ing  efforts. 

Penn  State's  14th  head  coach  in  over  a  cenhiry 
of  football  tradition  at  the  University,  he  succeed- 
ed Charles  A.  "Rip"  Engel  in  1966,  Since  then,  he 
has  been  a  four-time  choice  of  the  American  Foot- 
ball Coaches  Association  as  Coach  of  the  Year  and, 
in  1991,  he  earned  the  College  Football  Hall  of 
Fame's  Distinguished  American  Award,  along 
with  numerous  other  accolades. 

Coach  Patemo  is  one  of  the  nahon's  winningest 
football  coaches,  ranking  with  the  likes  of  legends 
A  mos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Pop  Warner,  and  Paul  Bryant. 
Highlights  of  nis  itnMT«  h^ve  been  National  Cham- 
pionships in  1982  and  1986,  and  25  bowl  game 
appearances,  including  a  win  over  the  Oregon 
Ducks  this  year  in  Penn  State's  first  Rose  Bowl 
appearance  since  1923. 

See  "Paterno"  on  page  3 


^s —    It's  time  again. 

^''     '    Tlie  IFC/Panhellenic  Dance  Maiatlion 


a: 


starts  this  weelcend. 
Stories  on  page  4 


Focus  on  Research 

is  your  cliiid  shy?  She  may 

not  be,  it  could  tae  her 

ears. 

See  page  11 
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Fayette  women's 
series  continues 

The  three-part  "Women  After 
Work"  series  will  continue  at  the 
Penn  State  Fayette  Campus  with  its 
second  workshop.  The  Commumai- 
(lon  Compass:  A  Tool  in  Mamgmg 
Difficult  People  (Turning  Lemons  mio 
U,nonadc),  at  6:20  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Feb.  21. 

"Women  After  Work"  is  a  spin- 
off of  Penn  State  Fayette's  Annual 
Women's  Day  on  Campus  pro- 
gram. The  series  of  three  work- 
shops has  been  planned  to  focus  on 
women's  health,  personal  develop- 
ment and  workplace  issues. 

Success  and  enjoyment  within 
the  workplace  requires  one  to  "get 
along"  with  a  variety  of  people 
such  as  customers,  co-workers, 
supervisors,  and  supervisees.  The 
Communication  Compass:  A  Tool  in 
Managing  Difficult  People  will  reveal 
a  new  method  of  dealing  with  this 
challenge  and  improving  the  com- 
munication process 


CEO  search  under  way  for  Beaver  and  New  Kensington 


Program  to  bring 
together  local 
ana'univreTsfly 

The  Penn  State  Gerontology  Center  is 
developing  an  Outreach  Program  to 
foster  a  partnership  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  senior  citizens  in  the  State 
College  area.  Through  the  program, 
the  center  will  offer  its  resources  on 
aging  and  in  return  will  provide  vol- 
unteer opportunities  for  seniors. 

Plans  have  begun  on  the  first  vol- 
unteer activity:  a  clearinghouse  of 
aging-related  information  and  services. 


The  center  will  offer  its 
resources  on  aging  and  in 
return  will  provide  volunteer 
opportunities  for  seniors 


The  clearinghouse  will  take  two 
forms.  The  first  is  a  booklet  of  the  Uni- 
versity's services  and  programc  target- 
ed specifically  to  a  senior  audience.  In 
its  second  form,  clearinghouse  infor- 
mation will  be  entered  on  computer 
and  made  available  to  the  public  via  a 
telephone  "hotline."  Seniors  manning 
the  hotline  will  be  able  to  give  appro- 
priate referrals  on  University,  local  and 
national  resources. 

Volunteer  activities  will  continue  to 
be  developed  through  the  Outreach 
Program,  helping  the  center  and  local 
senior  citizens  grow  as  resources  to 
each  other  and  to  the  University  at 
large. 

For  further  information,  contact  the 
Outreach  Program  coordii\ator, 
Melanie  Lynch,  at  105  Henderson 
Building  South,  865-1710. 


Advisory  search  and  screen  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  for  the  posi- 
tion of  campus  executive  officer  at  the 
Penn  State  Beaver  Campus  and  the 
Penn  State  New  Kensington  Campus. 
The  CEO  is  the  chief  administra- 
tive officev  of  the  campus  and  is 
responsible  for  administering  all  of  its 
University  programs.  The  CEO  also 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  close 
relationships  with  the  communities  in 
the  campus  service  area. 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned 
doctorate,  several  years  of  experience 
in  college  and/or  university  teaching 
and  substantial  experience  in  academ- 
ic administration. 

John  Simpson,  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Beaver  Campus,  is 
chair  of  the  Beaver  Campus  Advisory 
Search  and  Screen  Committee.  Mem- 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Healthy  Happenings 

To  register  for  the  following  programs 
offered  at  University  Park,  contact  Jan 
Hawbaker  at  the  Office  of 
Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion,  865- 
3085,  or  ]HQ3@PSUADM1N. 

■  Cart-Smart  Shopping  Tour,  Feb.  22 
-  Learn  how  to  find  your  way 
il.a.yxh,'hna'Jice':v,:;mjrket_,maze_so 

items  that  are  the  most  healthful. 
Meets  from  4:30-5:45  p.m.  at  the  Bi-Lo 
Food  Market,  North  Atherton  Street. 
Cost  is  $5,  reimbursable  through  the 
HealthAmerica  HMO. 

■  Understanding       Alzheimer's, 

March  2  —  This  brown-bag  program 
will  help  participants  understand  the 
disease  and  explore  ways  to  find  help 
and  support  for  those  who  are  affect- 
ed by  it.  Meets  noon-1  p.m.  in  The 
Living  Center,  110  Henderson  Build- 
ing. Cost  is  Free. 

■  Fresh  Start  Smoking  Cessation  — 

The  American  Cancer  Society's  Fresh 
Start  Smoking  Cessation  Program 
teaches  participants  how  to  deal  with 
smoking  as  a  chemical  addiction,  a 
habit,  and  a  psychological  dependen- 
cy. Meets  March  13,  15,  20  and  22 
from  1-2:30  p.m.  in  the  Bronze  Dining 
Room  at  Pollock  Commono. 

Handicapped-accessible 
copiers 

Grange  Copy  Center,  an  auxiliary  ser- 
vice center  under  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Services  on  the  University  Park 
Campus,  has  available  a  coin-operated 
copier  with  an  articulated  keyboard 
for  improved  accessibility  and  use  by 
members  of  the  University  communi- 
ty. The  copy  center,  which  is  handi- 
capped accessible,  is  located  at  11 
Grange  Building  and  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered    by    the    Human    Resource 


bers  aic. 

John  Ciciarelli,  assistant  professor 
of  environmental  science;  James  Diet- 
rich, Student  Government  president; 
Donna  Kuga,  assistant  professor  of 
exercise  and  sport  science;  James 
Luce,  instructional  services  specialist, 
and  Emma  Rocco,  associate  professor 
of  music,  all  at  the  Beaver  Campus; 
Linda  Higginson,  administrative  fel- 
low. Commonwealth  Educational 
System,  and  Allen  Me'adors,  campus 
executive  officer  at  the  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus. 

Ailene  HaU,  assistant  professor  of 
exercise  and  sport  science  at  the  New 
Kensington  Campus,  is  chair  of  the 
New  Kensington  Campus  Advisory 
Search  and  Screen  Committee.  Mem- 
bers are; 

Patrick  Cancro,  assistant  professor 


of  business  administration;  Clarence 
Finley,  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry; Carl  Meyerhuber,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history;  Michael  Robinson, 
Student  Government  president;,  and 
■Vergene  Wolfe,  staff  assistant,  all  at 
the  New  Kensington  Campus;  Don- 
ald Gogniat,  campus  executive  officer 
at  the  Penn  State  York  Campus,  and 
Wayne  Hagar,  professor  and  head. 
School  of  Engineering  Technology 
and  Commonwealth  Engineering. 

Applications  and  nominations  will 
be  received  until  a  suitable  candidate 
is  selected.  They  should  be  sent  to 
John  Leathers,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent. Commonwealth  Educational 
System,  111  Old  Main  Building, 
Department  CHEN,  University  Park, 
PA  16802. 


Development  Center.  To  register  for 
free  courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Reg- 
istration for  fee-based  courses  requires 
a  completed  registration  form,  page  5 
of  the  HRDC  course  brochure. 

■  Facilitator  JraininglinCQI  007) 

ment  tools  and  techniques  introduced 
in  Facilitator  Training  I  and  a.  me  p.  i 
mary  emphasis  is  on  performance 
measures  and  control  charts.  Meets 
Wednesday,  March  1,9  a.m.-noon,  319 
Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  HIV/AIDS  Spread  Facts  Not  Fear 
{WEL012)  Designed  to  prepare  facul- 
ty and  staff  to  become  members  of 
Penn  State's  "Ask  Me  About  AIDS" 
network,  providing  resource/referral 
information  to  members  of  the  Penn 
State  community  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Meets  Wednesday,  March  1, 1-4  p.m., 
319  Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Intermediate  IBIS  (ADC  004) 
Designed  to  allow  the  more  experi- 
enced IBIS  user  to  take  advantage  of 
some  of  the  more  advanced  IBIS  fea- 
tures. Meets  Thursday,  March  2,  1-4 
p.m.,  116  Wagner  Bldg.;  cost:  $40. 

■  Career  Actualization  and  Life  Plan- 
ning for  Women  (CAR  004)  Designed 
for  women  seeking  educational  and 
career  information  to  help  them  deal 
with  changing  life  and  work  circum- 
stances. Participants  obtain  insights 
and  answers  that  can  be  used  to 
choose  educational  options  and  career 
directions.  Meets  Fridays,  March  3 
and  17,  8:30-11:45  a.m.,  319  Rider 
Bldg.;  cost:  $65. 

■  Overview  of  Different  Types  of 
Work  Teams  (PRO  033)  Provides  an 
overview  of  work  team  concepts  and 
applications.  Various  types  of  work 
teams  are  identified,  compared,  and 
contrasted.  Meets  Tuesday,  March  7, 
8:30-11:45  a.m.,  319  Rider  Bldg.;  cost: 
$35. 

■  Powerful  Communication  Skills 
(COM  005)  Provides  participants  with 
skills  and  strategies  for  developing  a 
more  powerful  communication  style. 
It  focuses  on  components  of  confident 


communicaHon  and  provides  exam- 
ples of  passive,  assertive,  and  aggres- 
sive behavior.  Meets  Thursday, 
March  9,  1:15-4:45  p.m.,  324  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Industries  Bldg.; 
cost:  $35. 

~  rresh  Start  Smoking  Cessation 
(WELOll)  A  straightforward  and  no- 
nonsense  quit  smoking  program  that 
helps  participants  deal  with  smoking 
as  a  chemical  addiction,  a  habit,  and  a 
psychological  dependency.  Led  by  a 
trained  American  Cancer  Society  facil- 
itator, the  four  sessions  are  designed 
to  help  prepare  the  participant  for  the 
quitting  process.  Meets  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  March  13, 15, 20,  and  22, 
1-2:30  p.m.,  the  Bronze  Room,  Pollock 
Commons;  cost:  none. 

■  PageMaker  5.0  Complete  (IBM  Oil) 
Deals  with  more  progressively  com- 
plex and  powerful  capabilities  of 
PageMaker.  Meets  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  March  13, 15,  and  17, 
1-5  p.m.,  116  Wagner  Bldg.;  cost:  $150. 

■  Introduction  to  Lotus  DOS  3.1 
(IBM  009)  Participants  wiU  work  with 
real  business  data  to  illustrate  how  to 
create  and  format  a  spreadsheet,  enter 
data  and  formulas,  store  and  recall 
information,  and  print  completed 
spreadsheets.  Meets  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  March  14  and  16,  1-4:30 
p.m.,  116  Wagner  Building;  cost:  $90. 

■  Issues  of  Sexual  Orientation  in  the 
Workplace  (DIV  005)  Provides  an 
opportunity  to  learn  how  our  atti- 
tudes about  sexual  orientation  influ- 
ence our  work  lives.  Meets  Wednes- 
day, March  15,  1:30-4:30  p.m.,  319 
Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Making  Work  Stations  Safe  for 
You  (WEL  059)  Provides  basic  infor- 
mation on  the  anatomy  and  functions 
of  the  back,  neck,  and  upper  extremi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  effects  of  forces  on 
the  body  at  employee  workstations. 
Meets  Wednesday,  March  15, 2-4p.m., 
118  Agricultural  Science  and  Indus- 
tries Bldg.;  cost:  none. 
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Lectures 


U.S.  Department  of  Education 
official  to  speak  Feb.  21 


David  Johnson,  senior  program  offi- 
cer for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE), 
will  speak  at  n  :15  a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb. 
21,  in  in  Chambers  BIdg.  at  Univer- 
sity Park. 

Dr.  Johnson  will  discuss  grant 
opportunities  through  FIPSE's  Com- 
prehensive Program,  which  awards 
armual  grants  across  a  variety  of  , 
areas  such  as  designing  curriculum 
reform,  making  access  meaningful, 
fostering  international  education  ir\i- 
tiatives,   creating   faculty  develop- 


ment programs,  assessing  for 
improvement,  reforming  graduate 
and  professional  education,  and 
using  new  technologies.  The  main 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  foster 
new  ways  of  achieving  the  goals  of 
postsecondary  education  across  a 
variety  of  contexts. 

FIPSE  is  interested  in  projects  that 
are  comprehensive,  action-oriented, 
take  risks,  and  are  responsive  to 
problems.  FIPSE  awards  one,  two, 
and  three-year  grants  ranging  from 
approximately  $15,000  to  $150,000 
per  year. 


New  lecture  series  sponsored 
by  Waterbury  Forum  begins 


"Education  and  the  Crisis  in  Public 
Life"  is  the  theme  of  a  new  lecture 
series  designed  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship between  cultural  studies, 
secondary  education  and  the  revi- 
talization  of  democratic  pubhc  life. 

The  series,  which  is  open  to  the 
public,  is  sponsored  by  the  Water- 
bury  Forum  for  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Studies,  along  with  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

The  lectures  are  scheduled  for  7 
p.m.  at  The  Penn  State  Scanticon 
Conference  Center  Hotel: 
—  Thursday,  Feb.  16  —  Carol  Beck- 
er, dean  of  the  School  of  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  on  "Art,  Peda- 
gogy and  the  Struggle  for  Public 
Life."  She  will  discuss  the  social 
responsibility  of  the  artist  and  the 
pedagogical  importance  of  this  per- 
ception for  all  students. 


Paterno 

continued  from  page  1 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  he 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Brown  University  before  being  select- 
ed as  an  assistant  to  Coach  Engel. 

In  1986,  the  inaugural  Shoemaker 
Lecture  was  delivered  by  Clarence  C. 
Walton,  the  Charles  Lament  Post  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  ethics  and  the 
professions  at  the  American  College. 
Succeeding  Dr.  Walton  have  been 
Fletcher  L.  Byrom,  retired  chair  of  the 
Koppers  Company,  Inc.;  Edgar  S. 
Woolard,  chair  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  E.I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.;  U.S.  District  Judge  Stanley 
Sporkin;  William  A.  Schxeyer,  chair 
emeritus  of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  and 
Vincent  A.  Sami,  chair  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  PPG  Industries. 


—  Thursday,  March  16  —  Roger  I. 
Simon,  professor  of  education. 
Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  on  "Higher 
Education  and  the  Promise  of  Cul- 
tural Studies."  He  will  discuss  the 
importance  of  cultural  studies  in 
addressing  what  it  means  to  educate 
students  to  be  public  intellectuals. 

—  Thursday,  April  20  —  Donaldo 
Macedo,  professor  of  English  and 
graduate  program  director  of  Bilin- 
gual and  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage Studies,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts— Boston,  on  "Literacy  and 
the  Tongue-Tying  of  America."  He 
will  share  his  thoughts  on  the 
importance  of  language  and  cultur- 
al differences  in  expanding  and 
deeperung  democratic  public  life. 


G.  Albert  Shoemaker  was  the 
president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  and  president  emeritus  of 
the  Perm  State  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
was  a  1923  graduate  of  the  University 
who  served  actively  on  the  board  for 
more  than  20  years,  from  1957  to  1978. 
For  three  of  those  years  he  served  as 
president.  A  native  of  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
he  was  named  a  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  Penn  State  in  1965. 

Coach  Patemo  will  deliver  the 
seventh  Shoemaker  Lecture  to  an 
invited  audience  of  350  students,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  friends  of  The  Smeal 
College  at  6:45  p.m.,  in  the  main  ball- 
room of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 


News  in  Brief 


Research  subjects  sought 

Ann  Crouter  and  Susan  McHale,  pro- 
fessors of  humcm  development,  are 
seekii\g  families  to  participate  in  a 
study  of  family  life, 

TTie  researchers,  who  are  studying 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  expe- 
riences of  two  children  grov^ong  up  in 
the  same  family,  are  looking  for  two- 
parent  families  in  which  the  oldest 
child  is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  and 
has  at  least  one  younger  sibling  (prefer- 
ably about  two  years  younger). 

The  study  involves  a  home  inter- 
view v/ith  eacl\  family  member,  then  a 
series  of  seven  telephone  interviews  in 
which  the  researchers  ask  how  family 
members  spend  their  day.  The 
researchers  will  repeat  the  interviews 
one  year  later  and  again  two  years  later; 
families  will  be  paid  $100  for  each  year 
of  the  study.  The  project  is  funded  by 
a  grant  from  tlie  National  Instihjtes  of 
Health. 

Interested  fanuli^  can  call  the  Penn 
State  Family  Relationships  Project 
office  at  865-0098  for  more  iiiformation. 

Professional  Women 

Professional  Women  at  Perm  State  will 
hold  an  Open  Agenda  program  for  its 
Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  meeting  at  Ui\iversi- 
tyPark. 

The  brown-bag  lunch  meeting  will 
begin  at  11:45  a.m.  in  12  Sparks  Build- 
ing with  an  opportunity  for  informal 
networking.  'Hie  program  will  consist 
of  impromptu  discussions  on  topics 
brought  to  the  meeting  by  the  partici- 
pants. The  main  focus  of  the  discussion 
will  be  'Trofeisional  Women;  Accom- 
plishments and  Goals." 

Professional  Women  at  Per\n  State  is 
a  grass-roots  organization  coordinated 
by  University  women  in  which  partici- 
pants are  able  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  conununications  network  and  serve 
as  a  resource  for  other  Perm  Staters. 

The  organization  welcome  atten- 
dance by  both  male  and  female  persons 
at  all  employment  and  student  classifi- 
cations throughout  the  University. 

Basic  movement  skills 

A  free  program  in  basic  movement 
skills  and  games  will  be  spor\sored  by 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  for  children  ages  5 
through  8,  begiiming  Feb.  21.  It  will 
be  held  in  Room  126  White  Building  at 
University  Park  from  3:45  to  4:25  p.m., 
Tuesdays,  through  April  4, 

Individual  help  will  be  available 
for  any  kindergarten  or  first-grade 
child  who  requires  assistance  in  any 
area  of  motor  development.  Registra- 
tion is  at  3:35  p.m.  Feb.  21  in  Room  126 
White  Building.  Contact:  863-3451. 

Offices  moved 

The  School  of  Communications  Alum- 
ni and  Public  Relations  and  Develop- 
ment Offices  have  moved  from  James 
Building  to  208  Carnegie  Building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus.  The  tele- 
phone and  fax  numbers  remain  the 
same.  They  are:  phone:  (814)  865- 
8801,  fax:  (814)863-6134. 


Adviser  sought 

The  Permsylvania  State  University  Vet- 
erans' Organization  (PSUVO)  is  look- 
ing for  a  new  faculty  adviser.  Founded 
in  1968  by  returning  Vietnam  veterans, 
PSUVO  was  initially  a  social  orgaiuza- 
Hon  that  helped  to  provide  support  for 
those  veterans  dealing  with  the  emo- 
tional, financial,  and  academic  hard- 
ships of  returning  to  college  and  civil- 
ian life.  For  nearly  three  decades 
PSUVO  has  continued  to  be  involved  in 
lobbying  for  veterans'  educational  ben- 
efits, charity  events,  and  numerous 
social  functions. 

PSUVO  currently  is  searching  for  an 
adviser  who  is  truly  interested  in  help- 
ing to  continue  this  tradition  of  service 
to  the  Penn  State  veteran  community. 
The  adviser  position  would  require 
attendance  at  twice  monthly  meetings 
in  addition  to  providing  an  input  on 
how  the  organization  can  continue  to 
remain  active  and  involved  in  campus 
activities. 

Any  faculty /staff  member  interest- 
ed in  becoming  an  adviser  for  this 
executive  student  organization,  is 
asked  to  contact  Pat  ScaiUan  at  862- 
5023. 

Catholic  faculty/staff 
meeting 

The  Penn  State  Catholic  faculty  and 
staff  discussion  group  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  noon  Monday,  Feb. 
27,  in  Room  212  Eisenhower  Chapel  at 
University  Park.  Father  David  Arse- 
neault  will  present  a  short  talk  on 
"The  Lenten  Season-Who  Cares?"  An 
open  discussion  will  follow. 

All  CathoUc  faculty  and  staff  are 
invited  to  attend.  Bring  along  your 
lunch.  Any  questions  can  be  addressed 
to  Mike  Morse,  863-0353,  or  Marty 
Klanchar,  e-mail:  I60@PSUVM. 

Science  writers'  meeting 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Science  Writers  will 
host  a  field  trip  to  the  Penn  State 
Research  Park  to  tour  Paragon  Tech- 
nology, Inc.,  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
Feb.  22.  Participants  will  meet  in  the 
Conference  Room,  second  floor.  Incu- 
bator Building. 

Paragon  produces  interface  boards 
for  digital  visualization,  NEC-OPT 
antenna  optimization  software,  and 
general  engineering  design  support. 
Todd  Erdley  and  Liz  Kisenwether, 
founders  and  partners  in  Paragon,  will 
demonstrate  their  software,  multime- 
dia programs  and  designs  and  discuss 
their  interface  with  the  park. 

The  chapter  meets  for  limch  and 
discussion  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month  during  the  academic  year. 
This  year  marks  the  chapter's  fifth 
anniversary. 

The  brown  bag  lunchtime  round- 
table  series  is  open  to  anyone  interest- 
ed in  science  communication.  For 
more  information,  contact  Barbara 
Hale,  865-9481. 
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Doing  it  for  the  kids! 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Dance  Marathon 


giving  dreams 


dance  marathon 


1 


t  happens  every 
year  at  Penn  State, 
like  the  passing  of 
football  season  and 
the  falling  of  snow. 
For  the  past  23  years, 
^J^^^-  Dance  Marathon  has 

A^^  "„  I       kicked  off  at  University 

Park  right  around  Valen- 
tine's Day.  For  many,  the 
event  is  just  another  week- 
end punctuated  by  a  fren- 
zy of  student  activity. 
^-•-"OU  But  at  The  Hershey  Med- 

^''^■\\    ^         ical  Center,  it's  the  heart 
^T       \\^         and  soul  of  the  pediatric 
^_^^^^^^^^^         cancer  unit  —  much  of 
which  was  built  with 
funds  raised  by  students 
gyrating  their  way 
through  the  grueling  48 
hours  of  the  Dance 
Marathon. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Dance  Marathon 
has  been  a  growing  force  in  the  fight  against  a  dis- 
ease that  strikes  nearly  7,000  children  a  year.  What 
began  in  1973  as  a  small  event  with  39  student  cou- 
ples participating  to  raise  $2,000,  has  evolved  into 
the  largest  student-run  philanthropy  in  the  nation 
with  donations  topping  $1  million  in  1994. 

"It  was  like  nothing  I'd  ever  seen  before,"  Dr. 
John  E.  Neely,  chief  of  pediatric  oncology/hematol- 
ogy  at  Hershey,  said  about  his  first  experience  in 
1985  with  the  Dance  Marathon.  As  the  new  chief  of 
the  division.  Dr.  Neely  wasn't  expected  to  come  on 
board  until  June,  but  decided  to  visit  the  Dance 
Marathon  months  earlier  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

"It  was  amazing,"  Dr.  Neely  said  reflecting  on 
the  memory.  "It  still  is.  The  number  of  people  who 
participate,  the  emotion  that  goes  into  it,  and  the 
support  they  give  the  kids  is  all  inspiring.  Every 
year  that  goes  by  my  mind  is  boggled  even  more  by 
the  participation  and  the  money  raised." 

As  one  of  five  doctors  in  Hershe/s  pediatric  can- 
cer unit,  treating  neariy  400  patients  monthly  —  and 
that  number  is  rising  —  Dr.  Neely  has  witnessed  a 
number  of  inspiring  and  mind  boggling  moments. 


But  as  he  looks  back  at  the  decade  of  Dance 
Marathons  he  has  participated  in,  he  knows  most  of 
those  moments  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out this  now-mammoth  event. 

Backed  by  Penn  State's  IFC/Panhellenic  Council, 
the  Dance  Marathon  lures  more  than  2,000  students 
—  540  of  those  are  dancers  this  year  —  to  drop  their 
weekend  plans  for  a  punishing  two-day  stint  that 
promises  to  reward  them  with  bleary  eyes,  aching 
and  swollen  ankles,  blistering  feet  —  and  the  joy  of 
giving.  Participants  of  past  marathons  have 
described  the  event  as  a  life-altering  experience  that 
allowed  them  to  share  the  pain  and  the  triumphs  of 
people  who,  under  different  circumstances,  would 
be  total  strangers. 

"Young  adults  really  get  a  bad  rap  about  not  car- 
ing or  being  apathetic.  Clearly  thaf  s  not  true,"  Dr. 
Neely  said.  "I've  gotten  past  the  stage  of  thinking 
■how  in  the  world  will  they  top  their  previous  year?' 
Students  are  so  iimovative  and  enthusiastic  ...  they 
raise  a  flabbergasting  amount  of  money." 
Dr.  Neely  isn't  exaggerating. 
Overall,  the  Dance  Marathon  has  pumped  more 
than  $6  million  into  The  Four  Diamonds  Fund  —  a 
fund  set  up  in  1973  in  memory  of  14-year-old  cancer 
patient  Christopher  Millard,  who  died  in  1972  in  his 
third  year  of  battling  the  disease.  Before  his  death, 
Christopher  wrote  a  story  about  a  brave  knight  and 
his  quest  for  the  four  diamonds  of  "wisdom, 
courage,  honesty  and  strength." 

So  moving  was  Christopher's  prose,  that  not 
orUy  is  there  a  philanthropy  named  in  its  honor,  but 
Disney  has  also  made  a  movie  that  blends  Christo- 
phers real-life  battle  against  cancer  with  the  battles 
being  fought  by  his  fantasy  character.  Sir  Millard,  a 
forgotten  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  The  made-for- 
television  movie  is  expected  to  air  on  the  Disney 
Channel  this  fall. 

Since  the  time  Christopher  penned  his  story  until 
now.  The  Four  Diamonds  Fund  has  helped  more 
than  1,500  families  plagued  by  medical  bills  that 
exceed  their  insurance  coverage  —  coverage  that 
sounded  astronomical  when  they  took  out  their  poli- 
cies, but  now  looks  meager  when  faced  with  the 
mounting  bills. 

"Parents  with  children  suffering  from  cancer 


See  "Dance  Marathon"  on  page  5 


Fighting  tlie  War 

In  the  subculture  of  parents  at  Hershey 
whose  children  have  been  diagnosed  with 
cancer,  Deborah  Saline  is  what's  knoivn  as 
a  veteran.  She  is  a  survivor  in  the  war  that 
claimed  the  young  life  of  her  daughter.  A 
war  that  lasted  two-and-a-half  painful  years. 

As  director  of  public  relations  for  Penn 
State's  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Deborah  's  daily 
drive  to  work  has  ceased  to  renund  her  of  the 
agonizing  trips  she  made  more  than  a  decade 
ago  when  her  12-year-old  was  being  treated  for 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia  —  the  most  com- 
mon childhood  leukemia. 

But  these  daily  jaunts  to  work  at  the  facility 
where  one  of  her  two  children  spent  the  last 
years  of  her  youthful  life,  have  kept  her  connect- 
ed to  the  medical  staff  that  Deborah  credits  with 
making  tlie  diagnosis  more  bearable.  Occasion- 
ally, a  phone  call  from  a  distraught  parent  or  the 
glimpse  of  another  fanuly  making  the  first  of 
many  trips  to  the  pediatric  oncology  wing  push- 
es her  mind  back  to  a  time  that  she  describes  as 
"devastating." 

It  was  1983.  The  crisp  fall  air  gave  way  to 
even  colder  temperatures,  as  winter  approached. 
Jennifer  Saline,  a  bubbly  7th  grader,  was  adjust- 
ing to  her  new  braces  and  the  teenage  angst  that 
wearing  them  caused.  She  was  having  more 
trouble  than  most  adjusting  to  the  appliances 
that  promised  her  a  picture-perfect  smile.  Her 
face  was  swollen  and  her  parents  thought  possi- 
bly she  was  allergic  to  the  adhesive  compound 
used  to  attach  them,  or  maybe  to  the  metal  itself. 

Dragging  home  from  school  one  day,  Jen- 
nifer complained  to  her  mother  of  sore  muscles 
and  tii«d  limbs,  but  in  the  next  breath  told  how 
she  was  one  of  the  only  people  in  her  gym  class 
able  to  climb  a  rope  —  three  times. 

"We  didn't  notice  the  symptoms,  because 
there  was  always  some  logical  explanation  for 
them,  with  the  exception  of  one,"  Deborah 
recalled.  "She  had  a  persistent,  dry  cough  but  we 
couldn't  reaOy  find  a  cause  for  it." 

Worried  about  what  tliey  thought  was  an 
allergic  reaction  to  the  braces,  Deborah  and  her 
husband.  Bob,  took  their  daughter  to  the  dentist. 
After  one  look  at  Jennifer,  the  dentist  suggested 
she  receive  a  fall  examination  by  her  pediatri- 

A  chest  x-ray  showed  the  unthinkable.  A 
massive  tumor  filled  with  fluid  was  growing  in 
Jennifer's  chest  cavity.  At  the  local  hospital, 
blood  work  determined  the  diagnosis  — 
leukemia. 

"The  doctor  came  out  and  said,  'Your  daugh- 
ter has  cancer.  She's  going  to  die.'  Just  like  that. 
No  compassion.  Notliing,"  Deborali  said.  'They 
told  us  they  would  be  inserting  a  hrbe  into  her 
chest  to  drain  the  fluid.  After  that,  it  seemed  like 
the  least  of  our  worries  was  the  cancer." 
TTT 

Cancer. 

If  s  a  word  Marjory  J.  Sente  fears,  and  with 
good  reason.  It's  a  word  that  in  just  fom-  months 
found  its  way  into  her  daily  conversation  and 
shattered  her  life. 

During  a  routine  eye  examination,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Marjory's  only  son,  Jeremy,  had  a 
brain  tumor.  Diagnosed  as  malignant,  the 

See  "War"  on  page  6 


Dancers  and  ctiildren  tiave  tun  during  ttie  1994  Dance  Marathon, 
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don't  need  any  other  traumatic  things  to  happen  in  their 
Hves.  Hke  losing  their  home  or  sacrificing  their  other  chil- 
dren's college  educations,"  Jennifer  Grim,  Four  Diamonds 
program  coordinator/ social  medical  worker,  said.  "Med- 
ical expenses  are  the  priority  with  the  fund,  but  there  are 
those  other  cumulative  costs,  like  wear  and  tear  on  a  car  or 
food  expenses,  that  chip  away  at  a  family's  budget." 

Recognizing  these  other  costs,  overseers  of  the  fund 
make  it  possible  for  families  to  receive  meal  tickets  on  their 
visits  to  Hershey.  The  fund  also  provides  for  workshops  for 
siblings,  allows  for  two  full-time  social  workers  who  help 
families  cope,  and  can  even  cover  funeral  expenses  for  a 
family  that  has  truly  exhausted  its  savings.  The  fund  has 
been  able  to  help  every  eUgible  family  that  has  come  to  it 
for  assistance  during  its  nearly  quarter-of-a-centujy  in  exis- 
tence. 

But  the  heroic  feats  of  a  fund  inspired  by  a  child's 
1,471-word  story  don't  stop  there.  Four  Diamonds  also  pro- 
vides specialized  nursing  support  for  pediatric  oncology 
patients  and  funds  two  Child  Life  positions  in  the  pediatric 
oncology  wing.  The  nurses  are  specially  trained  in  issues  of 
cancer  in  chldhood  and  help  steer  the  family  and  child 
through  the  compUcated  course  of  treatment.  For  both  par- 
ents and  patients,  the  Child  Life  workers  are  a  welcome  dis- 
traction from  the  needles,  the  nausea,  the  spinal  taps,  the 
bone  marrow  aspirations  and  the  exhaustion  and  pain  of  liv- 
ing uith  cancer. 

"Our  job  is  to  provide  support  and  help  them  adjust  to 
everything  they  might  be  experiencing,"  said  Beth  Tauber,  a 
Child  Life  Specialist  who  is  frantically  trying  to  shove  a  deck 
of  UNO  cards  into  its  box.  Still  smiling  despite  the  fact  that 
she  has  a  teenage  boy  draped  over  her  shoulders  and  a  tod- 
dler v/ith  a  tell-tale  bald  head  from  chemotherapy  hanging 
on  her  legs,  Beth  explains  that  most  of  her  work  is  play  — 
literally. 

"We  use  a  lot  of  distraction  tools,  like  board  games  and 
card  games,  to  help  them  through  their  treatments  or  the 
wait.  This  also  gives  parents  time  to  converse  with  other 
parents  who  might  be  going  through  the  same  emotions." 

Piled  high  on  shelves  in  the  'Infusion  Room",  where 
patients  try  to  relax  in  Lazy  Boy  recliners  with  IVs  inserted 


"The  one  area  where  it's  tough  to  get  the 
point  across,  where  the  fund  can  malce  a 
tremendous  difference  is  ...  research,  it's 
so  abstract,  much  more  abstract  than 
being  able  to  show  a  bald-headed  kid 
getting  treatment." 

Dr.  Jotin  E.  Neely 

chief  of  pediatric  oncoiogy/fiematology 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 


into  their  arms,  are  board  games  ranging  from  Candy  Land 
to  Monopoly.  Arts  and  crafts  supplies  abound,  a  VCR 
awaits  the  latest  PG  movie,  and  a  television  outfitted  with  a 
Nintendo  system  and,  of  course,  a  stockpile  of  video  games, 
unbeUevably  make  the  Infusion  Room  a  tolerable  spot  for 
patients  and  a  favorite  place  for  their  siblings.   The  Infusion 
Room,  an  out-patient  treatment  center  where  children 
receive  the  slow-release  of  chemotherapy  chemicals  into 
their  blood  streams  or  have  an  mfusion  of  blood  platelets,  is 
part  of  Hershe/s  outpatient  wing. 

Constructed  in  1993,  the  wing  is  visual  testimony  to  the 
dedication  of  dancers  from  years  past  who  struggled 
through  exhaustion  and  physical  pain  to  complete  the  Thon 
and  collect  their  pledges.  Dedicated  to  the  Penn  State 
Dance  Marathon,  the  wing  sports  not  only  a  plaque 
acknowledging  the  marathon,  but  dozens  of  pictures  of 
dancers  from  past  marathons  in  action.  Gracing  the  walls  of 
every  examining  room  are  more  pictures  of  dancers  and  a 
Dance  Marathon  poster  from  different  years,  each  one  pro- 
claiming, "do  it  for  the  kids." 


Faculty  and  staff 

interested  in  seeing 

what  the  Dance 

Marathon  is  all 

about  are  invited  to 

attend  the  "Faculty/ 

■Staff  Hour"  from 

1 1  a.m.  to  noon 

Saturday,  Feb.  18. 

Please  call  the 

Office  of  Greek 

Life  at  863-8065  if 

you  plan  to  attend. 


Dr.  John  E.  Neely  with  a  patient. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 

"We  are  doing  it  for  the  kids,"  Sandy  Dunmire,  the 
other  Child  Life  SpeciaUst,  said.  "The  kids  are  what  pull  us 
through.  There  are  times  when  all  of  this  really  weighs  you 
down,  seeing  people  in  pain. 
But  there  are  times  when  it  is  all 
very  rewarding. 

"Last  week  a  patient  died, 
but  the  same  day  someone  fin- 
ished their  chemotherapy. 
There  is  such  a  spectrum  of 
emotions  you  can  feel  in  one 
day....  we  have  to  find  the  joy  in 
every  accompUshment." 

Hurrying  down  Marathon 
Street  on  the  West  Wing  of  the 
oncology  unit,  Sandy  points  out 
that  children  on  this  "in- 
patient" wing  have  private 
rooms  with  a  window  seat  that 
serves  as  a  bed  for  a  parent  who 
wants  to  "room  in."  Equipped 
with  television,  VCR  and  video 
games,  these  rooms  are  also  a 
product  of  Dance  Marathon 
funds.  Renovated  in  1993,  the 

West  Wing  houses  cancer  patients  diagnosed  up  to  the  age 
of  21. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  money  Four  Dia- 
monds contributes  to  help  build  state-of-the-art  facilities  at 
Hershey,  it  also  kicks  in  a  large  portion  of  the  salary  of  the 
holder  of  The  Four  Diamonds  Chair  —  Dr.  Neely. 

"AU  of  the  things  the  fund  has  provided  for  us  are  very 
tangible.  But  the  one  area  where  if  s  tough  to  get  the  point 
across,  where  the  fund  can  actually  make  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference, is  in  the  area  of  research,"  Dr.  Neely  said.  "If  s  so 
abstract,  much  more  abstract  than  being  able  to  show  a 
bald-headed  kid  getting  treatment.  People  always  respond 
to  that  emotional  message." 

But  Dr.  Neely  knows  that  showing  a  sterile  setting  Uke  a 
lab,  barely  elicits  a  second  look  from  people,  let  alone  a 
reach  into  their  wallets.  So  far,  U  percent  of  The  Four  Dia- 
monds Fund  has  gone  to  support  cancer  research,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  small  start-up  grants  for  promising  projects. 
Some  of  those  grants  have  already  been  leveraged  into  larg- 
er pools  of  money  by  grabbing  the  interest  of  organizations 
like  the  National  Institutes  for  Health. 

"We  wouldn't  be  where  we  are  with  treatment  if  we 
hadn't  done  the  research  and  taken  chances,"  he  said. 
"Four  Diamonds  has  allowed  us  to  do  that  and  if  s  allowed 
us  to  grow  from  a  small  medical  center  into  a  nationally- 
known  cancer  facility. 

"My  colleagues  at  other  institutions  are  envious  of  the 
resources  The  Four  Diamonds  Fund  has  given  us.  Tliey 
want  to  know  how  they  can  start  a  dance  marathon  and  a 
Four  Diamonds  Fund,"  he  said  shaking  he  his  head.  "If  s 
not  something  you  start.  If  s  not  us  that  starts  it.  If  s  really 
the  students." 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 


EMPLOYEE 


Major  medical  claims 

March  31  is  the  last  date 
HealthAmerica  will  accept  charges 
for  a  1994  major  medical  claim 
from  University  faculty  and  staff 
members  or  their  dependents.  A 
major  medical  claim  is  established 
when  a  faculty  or  staff  member 
reports  eligible  charges  to 
HealthAmerica  which  exceed  the 
health  care  plan  deductible. 

Charges  acceptable  for  a  major 
medical  claim  include:  doctors' 
office  calls,  prescribed  drugs,  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  {if  medically 
necessary),  local  ambulance  ser- 
vices, oxygen,  physiotherapy, 
insulin,  and  special  equipment  and 
appliances.  Among  charges  not 
covered  are:  routine  physical 
exams,  dental  work,  eye  exams 
and  lenses. 

Itemized  receipts  should  be 
obtained  for  eligible  charges  and 
submitted  to  HealthAmerica.  Can- 
celed checks  and  cash  register 
receipts  are  not  acceptable  evi- 
dence of  charges  incurred. 

Health  care  claim  forms  are 
available  upon  request  from 
HealthAmerica,  1850  E.  Park  Ave., 
State  College,  PA  16803,(814)231- 
8970  or  1-800-366-6433,  or  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division,  Room 
205  Rider  Building,  (814)  865-1473. 

Any  additional  information  on 
how  to  report  a  major  medical 
claim  may  be  requested  from 
HealthAmerica. 

Ritenour  prescriptions 

Because  the  UHS  pharmacy  in 
Ritenour  Building  is  scheduled  for 
renovations  beginrung  March  3 
and  continuing  through  March  31, 
we  are  requesting  that  all  partici- 
pants in  the  Maintenance  Prescrip- 
tion Drug  Program  have  their  pre- 
scriptions filled  before  March  3, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last 
through  the  month  of  March.  We 
will  fill  emergency  prescriptions 
only  for  the  MPDP  program  dur- 
ing March. 

The  pharmacy  location  during 
the  renovation  will  be  in  Room  16 
(ground  floor)  of  the  Ritenour 
Building. 
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growth  at  the  base  of  his  brain  stem  near  his  optic 
nerve  was  a  rare  type  of  cancer  generally  not  found 
in  that  part  of  the  body. 

Known  as  Marj  to  her  colleagues  in  Old  Main, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  Jeremy  would 
be  h-eated  by  doctors  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. In  her  job  as  assistant  executive  director  for  mar- 
keting and  communications  for  Penn  State's  Alumni 
Association,  Marj  was  more  than  a  little  familiar 
with  the  facility  and  its  reputation  for  treating  child- 
hood cancer  vicHms.  In  November,  less  than  one 
month  after  the  discovery,  her  14-year-old  under- 
went surgery.  Doctors  at  Hershey  were  able  to 
remove  30  percent  of  the  tumor  —  the  remainder  of 
its  tentaclelike  growth  had  reached  too  far  into  Jere- 
my's skull. 

"There  is  just  such  a  feeling  of  being  totally  over- 
wheteied  by  the  knowledge  that  someone  you  love 
has  cancer,"  Marj  said.  "It's  a  devastating  feeling 
that  you  would  never  wish  on  anyone  else,  even 
your  worst  enemy." 

TTT 
Jennifer  Saline's  condition  was  bleak.  The 
Salines  were  told  that  her  only  chance  of  sun'ival 
was  at  Hershey  Medical  Center.  She  was  h-ansferred 
to  Hershey,  but  the  Salines  were  not  permitted  to 
ride  in  the  back  of  the  ambulance  with  her.  Deborah 
rode  up  front  with  the  driver. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  anger  toward  the  transport  team 
that  was  handling  it  at  that  time,"  Deborah  said.  "1 
was  afraid  Jennifer  would  die  on  the  way  to  Her- 
shey and  there  would  be  no  one  there  to  hold 
her.. .no  one  to  comfort  her.  1  thought  I  would  never 
see  her  alive  again." 

Within  72  hours,  one  by  one,  Jennifer's  organs 
would  stop  hincHoning  and  she  would  become  par- 
alyzed from  the  breast  area  down. 

The  tumor  put  pressure  on  her  lungs,  and  they 
collapsed  under  the  strain.  Jennifer  was  hooked  up 
to  a  ventilator  which  would  be  her  constant  compan- 
ion for  the  next  two-and-a-half  months. 

In  stark  confrast,  when  the  Salines  arrived  at 
Hershey,  Deborah  found  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  a  vital  part  of  the  "team"  working  to  save  Jen- 
nifer's life.  At  that  time,  Deborah  wasn't  employed 
by  Hershey  and  knew  httle  about  its  doctors' 
approach  to  patient  care. 

"The  biggest  thing  that  hit  me  the  minute  we 
walked  in  the  doors  at  Hershey,  was  that  we  were 
e)cpected  to  be  part  of  the  team,"  she  said.  "At  the 
other  hospital,  we  were  separated  immediately.  1 
couldn't  touch  my  daughter,  couldn't  talk  to  her, 
couldn't  comfort  her. 

"At  Hershey,  every  provision  is  made  to  make 
sure  that  the  family's  needs,  as  weU  as  the  patient's, 
are  taken  care  of .  They  never  touched  Jermifer  until 
they  had  thoroughly  explained  the  procedure  and 
unhl  Jeimifer  acknowledged  their  presence,"  she 
said.  'They  go  to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  patients 
know  whaf  s  happening." 

Weaning  Jeimifer,  who  was  now  a  paraplegic, 
from  the  ventilator  was  a  tedious  process,  but  Debo- 
rah knew  that  if  her  daughter  could  not  breathe  on 
her  own,  she  would  not  be  going  home.  Beginning 
with  short  sfretches  of  a  few  minutes  without  the  aid 
of  the  machine,  Jennifer  slowly  worked  her  way 
toward  the  goal  of  taking  her  own  breath.  In  Febru- 
ary 1984,  Jennifer  was  finally  off  the  ventilator  and 
sent  to  the  Penn  State  Rehabihation  Center  in  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

TTT 
Every  week,  Jeremy  Sente  fravels  to  Hershey  for 
chemotherapy  to  shrink  what  is  left  of  the  tumor 
and  arrest  its  growth.  He  spends  between  three  and 
five  days  at  the  medical  center,  sometimes  while 
Marj  works  in  an  office  set  up  by  the  Hershey  devel- 
opment staff. 

"If  s  such  an  odd  sit\iation  for  me  because  all  of 


these  years  I've  known  people  at  Hershey  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity  and  now  I  know  them  on  a  much 
more  personal  level,"  Marj  said.  'The  doctors,  the 
staff,  everyone  has  gone  the  exfra  distance.  Everyone 
has  been  so  supportive. 

"1  say  Jeremy  is  14  going  on  40  ...  he  hates  when 
I  say  that.  But  he's  a  bright  child  and  exfremely 
focused.  He  sets  goals  and  meets  them.  He's  on  his 
way  to  being  an  Eagle  Scout  and  he'  s  pretty  young 
to  be  doing  that.  Being  a  pastry  chef  is  his  dream." 

Not  deterred  by  his  illness,  Jeremy  is  working 
toward  that  dream.  Two  recent  gifts  from  Marj's  co- 
workers in  the  Alumni  Association  office  and  the 
development  office  have  enabled  Jeremy  to  turn  his 
mothef  s  kitchen  into  a  work  station  that  would  be 
envied  by  Paris'  finest  culinary  artists. 

The  prognosis  for  Jeremy  looks  good.  His  most 
recent  visit  to  Hershey  revealed  that  the  tumor  is 
getting  smaller. 

"We  are  very  positive  about  the  outcome.  We're 
pleased  with  the  freatment.  His  vision  has  already 
started  to  improve  and  I  feel  like  we're  on  our  way 
to  recovery,"  Marj  said.  "Although  we're  optimistic, 
it  is  a  cautious  optimism  because  we  know  the  out- 
come for  some." 


just  the  fact  that  a  fund  like  that  exists  is  a  real  men- 
tal cushion." 

Like  most  of  Hershe/s  "cancer  families,"  the 
Salines  got  a  first-hand  look  at  Dance  Marathon.  In 
1985,  Jennifer  was  one  of  the  first  children  to  attend 
the  "Thon,  something  that  has  since  become  tradi- 
tion. 

"For  me,  the  words  'Dance  Marathon'  mean  so 
much.  The  rest  of  this  institution  may  not  see  how 
the  Dance  Marathon  and  the  students  are  woven  so 
tightly  into  our  fabric  here  at  Hershey.  The  distance 
between  Penn  State  locations  makes  it  difficult  to  see 
the  connection,"  Deborah  said.  "But  the  fact  is  the 
Dance  Marathon,  Four  Diamonds  Fund  and  the  stu- 
dents are  an  exfremely  integral  part  of  Hershe/s 
existence.  The  students  really  embrace  the  whole 
family  and  truly  push  themselves  to  the  limit  emo- 
tionally and  physically.  And  somehow,  as  only 
young  people  can  do,  they  frnd  a  connection  with 
the  kids  who  have  cancer.  Even  the  youngest  child 
recognizes  what  these  students  are  doing  for  them. 

"This  event  is  very  important  for  me,  but  until 
you  live,  breathe,  taste  and  touch  what  the  Dance 
Marathon  is  about,  you  can't  fully  appreciate  its 
importance  or  the  impact  that  it  has  on  the  lives  of 
others.  1  grieve  when  I  learn  that  another  one  of  our 
children  became  a  statistic.  The  answer  is  to  find  a 
cure,  and  I  thiiOc  the  Four  Diamonds  Fund  can  do 
that." 

TTT 

"I  grew  up  with  the  Dance  Marathon,"  Marj 
Sente  said.  "I  never  participated  in  it  directly,  other 
ttian  to  give  donations  or  watch  it  from  a  distance. 
You  know  if  s  a  good  thing  and  something  you 
should  support,  but  I  never  took  it  as  personally  as  I 
do  now.  People  don't  really  have  any  idea  of  what  a 
great  difference  their  money  makes." 

Looking  at  their  insurance  coverage,  Maij  and 
her  husband,  Frank,  shake  their  heads  in  disbelief. 
The  cost  for  one  round  of  chemotherapy  chemicals 
to  freat  Jeremy's  tumor  is  $10,000. 

"You  thii\k  you  have  a  lot  of  insurance  until  you 
get  mto  tfus  type  of  situation.  We  were  quickly 
advised  of  what  The  Four  Diamonds  Ftmd  could 
offer  us.  Not  having  to  worry  about  the  financial 
aspect  is  really  a  reUef,  and  this  may  sound  really 
nickel  and  dime,  but  just  the  fact  that  it  funds  food 
and  parking  passes  is  wonderful." 
TTT 


Patient  Astiley  Bndgewater  with  a  Marathon  dancer. 
TTT 
For  Jennifer,  the  fight  was  exhausitng.  Confined 
to  a  wheelchair,  Jennifer  endured  months  of 
chemotherapy,  tests  and  more  chemotherapy.  While 
the  Salines  struggled  with  the  anguish  and  uncer- 
tainty of  wondering  "is  my  child  going  to  be  one  of 
the  survivors?"  they  were  forced  to  think  about 
finances. 

"I  can  remember  when  my  husband  and  I  were 
looking  over  our  major  medical  insurance  coverage 
before  Jennifer  became  ill  and  we  both  kind  of 
scoffed  at  the  asfronomical  amount  of  money.  We 
thought,  who  could  possibly  exhaust  $250,000  in  one 
hospital  stay?"  she  explained.  'That  was  in  the 
1980s.  It  sounded  Uke  a  fremendous  amount  of 
money.  Had  Jeimifer  hved  longer,  we  would  have 
gone  through  that  amount." 

Hershe/s  Four  Diamonds  Fund,  supported  in 
large  part  by  the  Penn  State  Dance  Marathon,  pro- 
vides financial  support  for  families  sfrapped  by 
weighty  medical  bills.  In  its  23  years  of  existence, 
the  fund  has  never  turned  down  an  eUgible  family 
that  has  requested  assistance. 

"If  s  hard  for  me  to  articulate  the  importance  of 
tl«t  fund.  When  you're  facing  so  many  diie  things. 


Jennifer's  cancer,  at  one  time  i 
back.  In  the  end,  despite  a  last-minute  attempt  to 
find  a  donor  match  for  a  bone  marrow  fransplant, 
the  now-14-year-old  decided  it  was  time  to  call  it 
quits. 

"\  gave  her  the  decision  to  say  when  it  was  over 
because  1  think  if  s  important  to  give  that  final  con- 
frol  back  to  them,"  Deborah  said.  "For  so  long,  the 
decisions  aren't  theirs  to  make." 

Jennifer  had  had  enough.  She  told  her  mother, 
"I'm  done." 

Looking  in  the  mirror  in  her  hospital  room,  she 
glanced  at  her  scant  head  of  hair.  Fixed  the  wisps  a 
bit,  pulled  dowm  her  lower  lip  and  stared  at  her 
gums.  "Oh  great,  and  now  I  have  gingivitis  too."  she 
said. 

On  that  same  day  a  friend  from  the  floor  came 
into  her  room,  hugged  her  and  said,  "Guess  what?  I 
have  great  news.  I'm  cured  and  they  told  me  if  s 
gone  and  I  never  have  to  come  here  again."  Without 
batting  an  eye,  Jennifer  smiled  and  said,  "Thaf  s  ter- 
rific! Guess  what?  I  never  have  to  come  here  again 
either." 

She  made  a  list  of  all  the  things  she  wanted  to  do 
before  she  died.  Things  like  take  her  brother,  Erik,  to 
Disnev  World,  see  the  Broadway  musical  "Cats," 
have  family  readmg  nights,  go  horseback  riding 
again,  and  see  the  ocean  one  more  time.  All  of  Jen- 
nifer's dreams,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were 
accomplished  in  those  last  two  months  of  her  life. 
Jennifer  never  did  make  it  to  the  ocean  again.  She 
had  grown  too  tired. 

She  died  in  June  1986. 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 


!th :  Celebrating 
/       A  Legacy 


Peter  B.  Weiler, 
executive  director, 
Alumni  Association 


Behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Alumni  Association 

Fresh  into  the  new  year,  this  could  be  a  great  time  to  sit 
back  and  reflect  on  accomplishments  of  the  1994.  The  Penn 
State  Aliunni  Association  has  plenty  to  celebrate:  We 

kicked  off  our  125th  armiversary 
celebration;  counted  our  127,000th 
member;  and  became  the  largest 
aluiniu  association  in  the  country. 
Not  too  shabby. 

But  we  don't  have  much  time 
for  reflecting:  Sittiif^  back  isn't 
what  got  us  where  we  are  today. 
While  we  certainly  take  pride  in 
our  accomplishments,  our  behind- 
the-scenes  work  continues  to  esca- 
late If  s  our  responsibility  to  keep 
Perm  State's  alumni  connected  to 
and  proud  of  this  University. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
a  few  of  the  things  we  do  to  keep 
Penn  State  in  peoples'  minds;  Our 
chapter  programs,  for  example — 
now  in  180  locations  worldwide — continue,  quietly,  to 
sponsor  student  scholarships,  host  freshmen  send-offs,  host 
various  speakers  from  the  Unviersity,  and  undertake  com- 
munity service  projects.  This  vast  corps  of  alumni  volun- 
teers keeps  the  pulse  of  Penn  State  beating  throughout  the 
country. 

Yearly,  we  present  awards  to  teachers  and  alumni  for 
their  distinguished  service  to  the  University.  Our  Teaching 
Fellow  award  is  recogiuzed  as  one  of  the  highest  honors 
which  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  faculty  member.  Our  Alum- 
ni Fellow  award  recognizes  the  achievements  our  alumni 
have  made  in  their  field,  and  we  invite  them  to  come  back 
to  Penn  State  to  share  their  experiences  with  students. 
The  association  has  conhibuted  $2.9  million  to  the 
Unjvereity  for  scholarships,  fellowships,  the  Libraries, 
HUB-Robeson  and  Bryce  Jordan  centers.  No  other  aluinni 
association  has  made  such  a  commitment  to  its  institution. 
We  believe  ours  shows  our  pride  and  confidence  in  Penn 
State. 

Other  things  that  keep  our  staff  hopping:  TIte  Penn 
Stater  magazine,  a  full-color,  award  wiiuiing,  bimonthly 
publication;  The  FootbaU  Letter,  the  only  behind-the-scenes 
football  coverage  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  class  reunions; 
Lion  Ambassadors;  dozens  of  newsletters  to  chapter  mem- 
bers throughout  the  country  and  the  world;  a  database  of 
400,000  records;  Parents  Program;  training  and  manage- 
ment of  a  large  volunteer  network;  and  a  growing  list  of 
Alumni  Interest  Groups  (AlGs),  including  the  newly 
formed  African  American  AIG. ...  The  list  goes  on. 

Looking  down  the  road:  We  are  currently  joining 
forces  with  Continuing  &  Distance  Education,  and  structur- 
ing a  comprehensive  alumni  career  services  program. 

With  a  keen  sense  of  direction,  the  Alumni  Association 
looks  forward  to  1995  as  a  year  of  celebration,  but  most 
importantly,  as  a  year  of  new  ideas,  conhnued  growth,  and 
steady  support  to  the  University  community.  Three  cheers 
for  us — now  back  to  work. 


125th  celebration  kicks  off  in  '95 


^.  A 


As  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
launches  its  year-long  celebration  of  125 
years  of  service  to  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  its  graduates  and  friends  reinforce 
the  image  of  Penn  State  alumni  as  a  fiercely 
loyal  lot  who  possess  an  unrelenting  desire  to 
assist  their  alma  mater  in  fulfilling  its  mission. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  association's  rich  history  dur- 
ing the  year-long  celebration,  the  anniversary 
serves  as  a  strong  reminder  that  an  organiza- 
tion is  only  as  viable  as  its  members  make  it. 
The  association  will  mark  the  anniversary 
of  its  formation  with  a  host  of  special  events 
and  activities.  A  vast  array  of  publications  and 
promotional  materials  also  will  be  used  to 
inform  Penn  State  alumni  and  constituents  of 
the  historic  milestone. 

"Through  the  125th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, the  Alumni  Association  is  presented  with 
opportunities  to  reflect  on  its  past  and  look 
into  the  future,"  says 
Peter  B.  Weiler,  assis- 
tant vice  president  and 
executive  director  of 
the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association.  "One 
question  we  ask  is, 
'Where  do  we  want 
our  organization  to  be 
in  the  next  100  years?' 
We  take  pride  in  pre- 
serving this  institu- 
tion's great  traditions, 
but  we  also  are  keenly 
aware  of  our  mission 
to  serve  alumni.  That 
mission  provides  us 
with  a  mandate  to  con- 
tinue meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  our  alumni  as  we  enter  the 
twenty-first  century.  As  Penn  State  evolves 
into  one  of  the  world's  premier  universities, 
the  Alumni  Association  must  change  with  it. 

"Throughout  the  history  of  the  association, 
Penn  State  alumni  have  played  an  acrive  role 
in  the  affairs  of  the  University.  I  think  their 
involvement  has  been  critically  important. 
Alumni  are  the  one  constant  force  that  will 
continue  to  guide  the  institution  and  shape  its 
future.  The  associafion  is  committed  to  perpet- 
uating the  grand  tradition  of  alumni  participa- 
tion in  the  governance  of  Penn  State." 

The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  was 
officially  organized  on  July  28, 1870,  just  nine 
years  after  the  first  students  graduated  from 


the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  later 
to  be  renamed  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. The  organization  was  founded  "to  pro- 
mote fraternal  feeling  and  continue  the  associ- 
afion of  college  days." 

Nearly  125  years~after  that  simple  mission 
statement  was  formalized,  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Associafion  is  flourishing  and  suc- 
cessfully maintaining  its  distincfion  as  the 
largest  dues-paying  alumni  organizafion  in 
the  country.  Today,  the  associafion  boasts 
127,000  members.  Its  rolls  have  grown  by 
95,000  members  since  its  centennial  celebra- 
fion  in  1970. 

Because  the  associafion  seeks  to  extend 
advantages  of  membership  to  every  alum,  the 
association  undertook  the  Pride  of  Lions 
Membership  Drive  in  1992.  The  primary  goal 
was  to  reach  125,000  members  during  the 
125th  anniversary  year.  By  exceeding  that 
lofty  membership  plateau,  the  associafion  has 
solidified  its  posifion 
as  the  largest  alumni 
association  in  the 


Membership  Growth 

snn  State  Alumni  Association 
1970-1995 
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Members,  in  thousands 


U.S. 


The  Alumni  Associa- 
fion uses  member- 
ship dues  to  main- 
tain accurate  records, 
support  a  strong  vol- 
unteer network,  and 
provide  services  and 
benefits  that  meet 
the  needs  and 
desires  of  Penn  State 
alumni.  Although  its 
dues  are  among  the 
lowest  of  any  alumni 
organization  in  the 
country,  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Associafion  has  managed  to  cre- 
ate a  high-quality  benefits  package,  and  fash- 
ion an  extensive  line  of  programming. 

The  Alumni  Associafion,  which  during  the 
first  Campaign  for  Penn  State  endowed 
undergraduate  scholarships,  graduate  fellow- 
ships, and  the  Teaching  Fellow  Award,  recent- 
ly confinued  its  unprecedented  financial  sup- 
port of  the  University  with  a  $1.9  million 
pledge  which  will  be  channeled  to  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries  Fund,  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center 
building  project,  and  the  HUB/Robeson  Cul- 
tural Center  expansion  project. 

fim  Caltagirone  '85,  '87g 


Celebrating  a  LHjhtjY 
February  16,  1995/~"> 


The  Teaching  Fellow  Award: 
Rewarding  Teaching  Excellence 


Established  jointly  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  the 
Undergraduate  Student 
Government,  and  the  Graduate 
Student  Association,  the  Teaching 
Fellow  Award,  among  the  highest 
accolades  awarded  by  the  Univer- 
sity, honors  distinguished  teach- 
ing, while  providing  encourage- 
ment and  incentive  for  teaching 
excellence  at  Penn  State. 

The  award  includes  a  cash  prize 
and  release  time  to  permit  the  fel 
low  to  share  his  or  her  experti'^o 


The  Alumni  Association  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  in  the  country. 
The  Teaching  Fellow  Award  Is  one 
step  in  the  right  direction  to 
recognizing  faculty  who  have 
devoted  themselves  and  made  an 
Impact."  ,  , 

Roger  Pennock  Jr. 

professor  emeritus  of 

soil  morphology  and  recipient  of 

the  first  Teaching  Fellow  Award 

throughout  the  University  commu- 
nity. Year-long  resporxsibilities  of  the 
Teaching  Fellow  may  mdude  such 
activities  as  participating  in  work- 
shops and  symposia,  giving  lectures 
or  presentations  on  teaching  tech- 
ruques,  taking  part  in  discussions 
with  students  in  the  University 


Scholars  program,  and  teaching 
honors  courses. 

George  B.  "Ben"  Kleindorfer, 
professor  of  quantitative  business 
analysis  in  Tlie  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  was  the 
1991  Teaching  Fellow.  "One  thing  I 
really  appreciate  is  that  the  Alunuii 
Association  gave  the  award  without 
placing  any  conditions  on  it,"  he 
says.  "1  was  very  moved  by  that,  so 
1  just  went  out  and  did  everytliing  I 
could." 

Kleindorfer's  "everything" 
included  numerous  visits  to  cam- 
puses other  than  University  Park. 
His  extensive  travel  throughout  the 
University  system  was  self-initiated. 

"Nobody  told  me  to  do  that,"  he 
says,  stressing  that  he  felt  it  was 
important  to  use  part  of  his  release 
time  to  visit  his  colleagues.  "I  was 
pleased  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
campuses  about  teaching,"  he  con- 
cludes. 

In  his  discussions  with  col- 
leagues throughout  the  Perm  State 
system,  Kleindorfer  found  the  ten- 
sions between  teaching  and  research 
to  be  a  common  concern. 

The  Alumiu  Teaching  Fellow 
Award  is  "so  important,"  says 
Kleindorfer,  because  it  "keeps  the 
pressure  up  on  the  importance  of 
teaching." 

Felicia  Thibeault  Mullet/ 


Teaching  Fellow  Award  Winners 

'86 

Roger  Pennock  Jr„ 
professor  of  soil  genesis 

'90 

Marie  J.  Secor, 
associate  professor  of 
Englisfi 

'87 

Wilma  R.  am. 
professor  of  Englisfi 

'91 

George  B.  Kleindorfer. 
professor  of  quantitative 
business  analysis 

'88 

Jaclison  J,  Spielvogel. 
associate  professor  of 
history 

'92 

Larry  D.  Spence.  associ- 
ate professor  of  political 
science 

'89 

William  C.  Uricchio. 
assistant  professor  of 
filnn,  television,  and  mass 

'93 

John  P.  Lowe, 
professor  of  chemistry 

communications 

'94 

John  W-  Moore  Jr., 
associate  professor  of 
English  and  comparative 
literature 

Education  Never  Ends 

Get  alumni  back  into  the  classroom  and  have  a  professor  lectare  on 
a  topic  of  current  interest.  That  was  the  goal  of  the  first  alunmi  edu- 
cation program  during  Reunion  weekend.  Now  in  its  45th  year,  the 
Alumni  Institute,  an  afternoon  of  classroom  presentations  and  walking 
tours,  allows  alumni  to  meet  today's  faculty.  Alumni  Institute  was  just  the 
beginning  of  a  multi-faceted  program  of  alumni  education  opportunities. 


'         ^^                                   i  «Kt/^**'ia 

wsism 

New  last  tall  was  Alumni  College's  Nature  &  Wildhte  Photography  Workshop  Cecil  63g  67g 
and  Doris  749,  '84g  Trueblood  had  a  chance  to  try  out  what  they  learned  in  class  during  a  photo 
shoot  at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center. 


The  Alumni  Fellow  Award 

The  Alumni  Fellow  Award  is  the 
highest  honor  given  by  the  Alumni  Association.  It  is  adminis- 
tered in  cooperation  with  each  of 
Penn  State's  colleges  and  has  received 
great  prestige  and  visibility  since  its 
establishment  in  1973.  The  award  is 
given  to  select  alumni  who,  as  leaders  in 
their  fields,  are  nominated  by  a  college 
and  accept  an  invitation  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  to  return  to  share 
their  know-how  with  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators.  The  award  provides 
a  dimension  to  the  academic  curriculum 
not  otherwise  available  in  the  traditional 
college  classroom.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  designated  the  title  Alumni 
Fellow  as  permanent  and  lifelong. 

When  this  year's  Alumni  Fellows  are 
named,  they  will  become  the  22nd  class 
so  honored  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  will  join  the  ranks  of  such  illustri- 
ous Penn  Staters  as  Nobel  Prize-winner 
Paul  Berg  '48,  CNN  senior  Washington 

correspondent  Charles  Bierbauer  '66,  '70g,  and  former  Commerce 
Secretary  Barbara  Hackman  Franklin  '62. 

But  for  all  its  prestige,  the  designation  Alumni  Fellow  is  much 
more  than  a  ceremonial  title;  it  is  a  "working"  relationship  between 
the  fellow  and  the  honoring  college. 


Charles  Bierbauer 


1 


Alumni 
Association 


1870:  Founding  of  the  alumni 
society  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  later  to  be 
known  as  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association 

1874:  First  reunion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia College  graduates 
1910:  First  Penn  Slate  Alumni 
Quarterly  published 
1910:  Alumni  Association  office 


opened  in  Old  Main 

1911:  First  organized  class 

reunions 

1914:  First  issue  of  Penn  State 

Alumni  News  published 

1915:  Eighteen  Penn  State  alumni 

chapters  are  operating:  eight  in 

Pennsylvania,  nine  in  other 

states,  and  one  in  the  Panama 

Canal  Zone 


1920:  First  Alumni  Homecoming 
1935:  Nevi  directory  of  Penn 
State  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents contains  more  than  25,000 
names  and  addresses 
1938:  First  issue  of  The  Football 
Letter 

1948:  First  Alumni  Association 
bowl  tour  (Cotton  Bowl) 
1965:  The  Penn  State  Alumni 


Association  becomes  one  of  the 
first  alumni  associations  in  the 
United  States  to  transfer  records 
to  electronic  tape  and  use  data 
processing  for  records  and  mail- 
ing 

1968:  First  Alumni  Association 
tour  abroad 

1973:  Alumni  Fellows  program 
initiated 


jT^g^LEBRATING  A  LEGACY 
lb  February  16, 1995 


Ision  of  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  and  the 
ponsor  quite  a  variety  of  Alumni  Colleges  and  other 
:periences,"  says  Maiy  jane  Stout,  coordinator  of 
rhe  traditional  vacation  college,  now  in  its  21st  year, 
;nd  a  week  on  campus  going  to  special  classroom  pre- 
;,  lab  tours,  and  recreational  outings.  Hands-on  expe- 
tiiis  "education  vacation." 

I,  "Huddle  With  The  Faculty"  was  an  instantly  suc- 
featuring  prominent  Penn  State  faculty.  One  Saturday 
ome  football  game,  alumni,  students,  or  anyone  could 
assistant  professor  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics, 
h  supercomputers,  star  clusters  and  black  holes.  While 
lorning,  the  topic  was  closer  to  home  when  Orrin  R. 
ofessor  of  music  and  director  of  the  Blue  Band,  orches- 
c  at  Penn  State's  beloved  marching  corps, 
pecial  interests  such  as  the  Civil  War,  Civil  War  Series 
vith  History  faculty  Gary  Gallagher  and  Carol  Rear- 
in  Gettysburg  and  Antietam  and  will  go  to  Richmond, 
/ij  War  buffs  may  even  take  a  steamboat  cruise  on  the 
August  with  Gallagher. 

tion  sporisored  tours,  popular  with  a  growing  number 
tly  hosted  by  Penn  State  faculty.  "We  try  to  include 
insion  to  our  tours,  because  alumni  have  indicated  they 
about  the  places  they  are  visiting,  from  historical,  cul- 
jndpoints,"  notes  Elizabeth  K.  Wilson,  tour  program 

introduction  to  Rembrandt,  surfing  the  Internet,  bicy- 
figuring  out  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  their  Ufe.  Alum- 
adon  is  meeting  the  needs  of  alunrmi  who  want  to  learn 
Ives  and  their  world. 

Marjory  Sente 


ly  is  a  very  special  sort  of  homecoming  which  may 
fs  or  more.  Ehiring  that  time,  fellows  participate  in 
iscussions,  and  pubUc  lectures.  And  frequently,  they 
myths  of  success.  Often  they  hand  out  practical 
icquire  necessary  skills.  Sometimes  they  turn  stu- 
point  them  toward  unconsidered  goals.  Unfailingly, 
light,  debate,  and  action. 

Jefcre  arriving  on  campus  for  their  visit  as  1991 
ure  Alumni  Fellows,  Lou  Astorino  '69,  president, 
ssociates,  and  Robert  Wolff  '63g,  president,  Artec 
i  a  challenge  to  faculty  and  students — design  a 
?  to  be  located  in  downtown  Pittsburgh. 
re  students  accepted.  They  presented  their  designs 
litecture  students  and  faculty  during  the  Alumni 

Volff  critiqued  the,  designs,  as  did  students  and  fac- 
farlments.  The  project  brought  together,  from  two 
iplines,  people  who  rarely  have  the  opporturuty  to 
mother  and  challenged  them  to  look  at  things  (rem  a 

le  Liberal  Arts  Alumni  Fellow  also  defied  the  status 
\-  Warren  '69,  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
'Park  Campus,  she  met  with  students,  dined  with 
sident,  and  lectured  the  1990  Teaching  Fellow  Marie 
iss  on  the  "problems  of  style."  And  then  she  turned 
ilent-leacher  relationship  on  its  ear — giving  the  class 
:e  what  they  had  learned,  by  critiquing  her  work. 

Felicia  Thibeault  MuUey 


iident  John  Oswald 
St  Honorary  Alumnus 

Alumni  Vacation  Col- 

fneeting  of  original 
'fnbassadors 
'Slate  becomes  first 
the  nation  to  estab- 
<^<al  automobile  license 


1986:  First  issue  of  The  Sports 
Letter 

1987: 100,000th  member  joins 
Alumni  Association 
1994:  Penn  State  Alumni  Associ- 
ation becomes  the  largest  alumni 
association  with  127.000  mem- 
bers 

1995:  Alumni  Association's  125th 
anniversary 


Two  thousand  families  participated  in  Parents  &  Families  Day  events  at  University  Park  Campus  last  fall. 


Photo:  Scott  Elmquist 


Parents'  Pride  Captured 

Who  belongs  to  our  newest  association  member 
group?  The  ones  who  foot  the  bill  for  our  future 
alumni!  Beth  Dahmus,  coordii\ator  for  Parents  and 
Families,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  Perm  State  Parents  Program, 
established  to  inaease  communication  between  Perui  State 
and  Penn  State  parents.  "We  want  to  involve  parents  in  an 
organization  that  can  help  meet  their  own  needs  as  well  as 
those  of  other  parents,"  says  Dahmus. 

All  parents  of  Perm  State  undergraduate  students  are 
automatically  members  and  will  receive  informational 
newsletters  throughout  the  year.  "We  also  want  to  keep  par- 
ents informed  about  happenings  on  campus,"  Dahmus  adds. 
"They'll  receive  information  about  student  and  campus 
events,  and  special  events  for  parents,  like  Parents  Weekend 
and  other  University  Pcirk  and  regional  parent  and  family 
special  events." 

The  Parents  Advisory  Board,  made  up  of  thirty  parent 
volunteers  with  children  in  different  class  years  and  majors, 
will  assist  with  special  parent-event  planning  and  orientation, 
help  with  admissions,  career  advising  and  placement,  and 

Alumni  Interest  Groups 

Alumni  Interest  Groups  are  Penn  State's  newest 
alurrmi  organizations.  These  groups  allow  alumni 
and  friends  to  affihate  through  an  interest  or  com- 
mon bond  which  is  not  centered  in  a  college  or  campus. 

For  instance,  the  African  American  Alumni  Interest 
Group  (AAAIG)  is  currently  networking  alumni  to  provide 
career  services  and  mentoring  to  new  grads,  minority 
scholarships,  and  to  improve  student  Ufe  for  current 
African  American  Penn  State  students. 

The  AAAIG  is  the  first  alumni  group  to  institutionalize 
its  work  on  behalf  of  African  Americans  at  Penn  State.  The 
organization  aims  to  develop  stronger  links  with  the  Uni- 
versity for  African  Americans,  help  bridge  gaps  between 
students  and  external  networking  opportunities,  and  pro- 
vide financial  support  that  will  directly  enhance  programs 
for  African  American  students,  such  as  the  Mildred  S.  Bun- 
ton  and  Calvin  H.  Waller  Undergraduate  Fellows  Program. 

Gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  alumni  also  have  a  recog- 
nized place  in  the  Alumni  Association:  The  Lambda  Alum- 
ni Interest  Group  became  an  official  part  of  the  Association 
in  October.  Members  celebrated  their  first  event — a  tailgate 
at  the  Ohio  State  game — during  Homecoming. 

One  of  the  group's  long-range  goals  is  the  endowment 
of  a  scholarship  for  a  stiident  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
improving  the  cUmate  on  campus  for  gay,  lesbian,  and 
bisexual  students.  The  group  also  aims  to  foster  relations 
between  alumru  and  students  and  to  assist  students  in  con- 


provide  legislative  support  at  key  times  of  the  year. 

Two  Parents  &  Families  events  captured  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  this  past  fall;  Move-in  Day 
Barbecue  and  Parents  and  Families  Day. 

Five  hundred  femilies  attended  a  barbecue  on  the  HUB 
lawn  in  August,  which  offered  a  much-needed  break  from 
hauling  luggage,  stereos,  and  books.  Blue  skies,  green  grass, 
and  piles  of  food  made  the  first  barbecue  a  great  success.  In 
addition  to  the  tasty  fare,  booths  dotted  the  landscape  offer- 
ing parents  and  students  information  on  the  University  and 
Downtown  State  College. 

In  October,  rain  failed  to  dampen  Parents  and  Families 
Day.  An  iiiformation  fair  familiarized  parents  with  services 
available  on  campus  and  in  Downtown  State  College,  and  an 
ascent  to  the  bell  tower  of  Old  Main  was  on  tap:  For  those  not 
uiclined  to  ctimb  stairs,  a  stroll  through  campus  sufficed. 

Many  families  seemed  delighted  with  the  red  carpet  treat- 
ment, so  both  events  will  take  place  again  in  1995. 

Scott  Eimquisl 


fronting  campus  issues,  such  as  harassment. 

"We  also  want  to  help  students  deal  with  discrimina- 
tion when  they  hit  the  workforce,"  says  Kyle  Richards  '92, 
who  worked  close- 
ly with  the  Alumni 
Association  to  get 
the  group  started. 
"We  can  offer 
advice  on  what  to 
look  out  for.  I 
think  workplace 
counseling  is  going 
to  be  an  important 
component  of  our 
work." 

Other  Alumni 
Interest  Groups 

Don  Campbell  '64  (I.)  and  Barry  K.  Robin-       1^"  Qub  (^valSty 
son  -67  (r.)  have  spearheaded  the  activities     j^^^^  winners) 
of  the  Association's  new  African  American       ^.^^  Ambas- 
Alumni  Interest  Group-  sadois,Uon's 

Paw,  and 
Research  and  Graduate  School.  Two  more  will  be  present- 
ed for  approval  at  the  Executive  Board  Meeting  in  March: 
Parmi  Nous  and  Resident  Assistant  AIGs. 


Celebrating  a  Lb^y 

February  16,  1995/-0 


In  the  Name  of 
Penn  State 

For  members  of  the  class  of  1995,  Penn 
State's  Spring  Commencement  will  mark 
another  milestone  along  the  path  to  self- 
fulfillment.  For  the  University's  alumni  popu- 
lation across  the  nation,  commencement  will 
signal  the  birth  of  a  new  Penn  State  tradition. 

A  special  task  force  commissioned  by 
Alumni  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Penn  State 


groups,  and  individuals  around  the  country 
can  volunteer  for  various  service  projects  that 
will  benefit  their  communities,  local  nonprofit 
institutions,  and  humankind  in  general.  This 
year,  PSAA  National  Service  Week  will  begin 
the  Monday  after  commencement,  a  most 
appropriate  time,  as  the  University's  newest 
alums  will  be  taking  their  places  in  society. 

The  first  PSAA  National  Service  Week 
wiU  be  integrated  into  the  association's  125th 
anniversary  celebration  which  will  run 
through  December  1995.  It  is  hoped  that 
National  Service  Week  v^ll  become  another 
great  Penn  State  tradition. 

The  PSAA  National  Service  Week  project 
underscores  the  service  component  of  the 
University's  land-grant  mission  and  has  the 
potential  to  result  in  numerous  positive  bene- 
fits, including  widespread  publicity  for  the 
University  and  its  alumni  organizations  at  the 
local  and  national  levels,  and  increased 
involvement  of  Penn  State  alumni  in  commu- 
nity service  endeavors.  For  chapters,  societies, 
and  interest  groups  that  already  conduct  ser- 
vice activities,  this  project  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  venture 
involving  Penn  Staters  nationwide.  It  is  meant 
to  expand  existing  community  service  activi- 
ties spor\sored  by  alumru  groups. 

A  task  force  subcommittee  has  prepared 
information  packets  and  "how-to"  kits  that 
will  be  distributed  to  the  presidents  of  Penn 
State  chapters,  societies,  and  interest  groups. 
A  network  of  regional  coordinators  is  in  place 
to  assist  all  Penn  State  alumni  organizations 
with  the  planning  and  implementation  of  Ser- 
vice Week  projects.  The  task  force,  chaired  by 
Terrie  Rizzo  '68,  board  member  of  the  Silicon 
Valley  Chapter,  is  composed  of  volunteers 
from  Cahfomia  to  Florida,  Chicago  to  Con- 
necticut, and  points  in  between. 

All  chapters,  societies,  and  interest  groups 
are  encouraged  to  be  a  part  of  this  project. 
With  the  support  of  volunteers.  Service  Week 
will  evolve  into  a  nationally  recognized  initia- 
tive all  Penn  Staters  can  take  pride  in. 

Jim  Caltagirone  '85,  '87g 


Alumni  Association  Marks  Anniversary  and  Reaches  Goal 


This  year's  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  will  be 
sweet.  The  association  currently 
has  1 27,000  members,  topping  its  mem- 
bership goal  of  125,000,  and  holding 
firmly  on  to  its  status  as  the  largest 
alurtmi  association  in  the  country. 

The  Pride  of  Lions  Membership 
Drive,  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1991,  is 
expected  to  have  reached  an  even  high- 
er number  by  the  June  30  deadline. 

"EXiring  the  first  year  of  the  drive, 
we  recruited  7,660  members.  Since  we 
were  so  successful,  we  increased  the  original  goal 


from  120,000  to  125,000  to  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  our  125th  year,"  says  Peter 
Weiler,  executive  director  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  association  reached  its  goal  by 
targeting  alumni,  students,  and  parents. 
"We're  extremely  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  surpass  our  goal,"  says  Patrick 
Scholl,  director  for  marketing  and  plan- 
ning. "I  think  if  s  great  to  know  that  there 
is  such  a  large  number  of  people  interest- 
ed in  Perm  State,  and  we  hope  to  keep  on 
growing." 

Jennifer  Shapira 


Another  Chapter  in  Our  Book 


Perm  State  Chapters  have  long  provided  the 
most  popular  ways  for  alumni  and  friends  to 
work  together  for  the  glory  of  Penn  State. 
Charged  by  the  motto,  "We  Bring  Perm  State  to 
You,"  more  than  180  chapters  across  the  country 
and  around  the  world  offer  far-flung  Penn  Staters  a 
chance  to  share  in  collegiate  camaraderie,  while 
serving  the  University  and  their  local  communities. 
But  Penn  State's  chapters  are  not  just  for  alumni 
whose  pursuits  have  led  them  far  from  the  arms  of 
their  alma  mater.  Chapters  are  also  for  those  who 
never  attended  the  University  but  whose  talents 
contribute  so  much  to  its  well-being.  And  your 
local  Penn  State  chapter  is  for  you,  too. 

Kathy  Corbin  Itinger,  administrative  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Literature,  has 
been  actively  involved  with  the  Centre  County 
Chapter  and  received  the  first  President's  Outstand- 
ing Volunteer  Award  in  1991.  As  Kathy  states, 
"Although  neither  my  husband  nor  I  are  Penn  State 
graduates,  we  have  been  devoted  sports  fans  and 
actively  involved  in  many  other  Penn  State  causes 
over  the  years — such  as  chapter  and  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation funcrions.  Also,  we  are  both  associate  life- 
time members  of  the  Alumni  Association." 

Kathy's  husband,  Jerome  Itinger,  associate 
director.  Office  of  Sponsored  Programs  and  Con- 
tracts, was  never  a  Penn  State  student,  but  has 
found  a  place  in  the  Centre  County  Chapter — as 
treasurer  (a  position  he  has  held  for  almost  eight 
years).  The  Centre  County  Chapter  offers  many 
diverse  programs  and  helps  to  enlighten  and  foster 
a  feeling  of  "Making  Penn  State  Proud."  The  chap- 
ter has  given  many  Making  Penn  State  Proud 
Awards  over  the  years;  the  most  recent  one  was 
given  to  Peter  Kiefer  for  all  his  years  of  hard  work 
with  the  Singing  Lions  choral  group. 


With  about  700  members,  the  Centre  County 
Chapter  is  one  of  the  largest  Penn  State  chapters 
and  is  very  active  in  its  many  service  programs  to 
the  University  community  such  as: 

•  An  informarion/welcome  booth  at  Beaver  Stadi- 
um for  visiring  football  fans.  This  is  used  by  both 
visiting  and  Penn  State  fans  and  is  a  great  way  to 
promote  their  chapter. 

•  A  reception  and  tour  for  incoming  international 
students. 

•  The  establishment  of  an  Emergency  Grant  Fund 
for  Centre  County  students  who  require  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  pay  for  books,  rent,  tuition, 
etc.,  in  order  to  stay  in  school.  Their  chapter,  the 
first  to  start  such  a  fund,  has  contributed  $9,000  to 
date  and  has  helped  approximately  twenty  students 
to  date  in  this  effort. 

However,  the  chapter  is  not  all  service;  it  does 
offer  many  diverse  social  acHviHes  that  appeal  to  all 
ages.  This  year  was  a  special  one  for  their  chapter, 
it  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  since  being  char- 
tered. A  grand  celebraHon,  chaired  by  Kathy 
Itinger,  was  held  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  in  October 
as  a  prelude  to  the  Homecoming  activities  that 
weekend.  The  Singing  Lions  and  Sine  Nomine  pro- 
vided entertainment,  and  past  presidents  reflected 
on  the  chapter's  many  accomplishments.  Some  of 
the  other  programs  held  in  1994  were: 

•  Bus  trip  to  the  Penn  State-Temple  game 

•  Tour  of  the  new  ARL  building  on  campus 

•  Tour  of  Scanticon  and  BBQ  with  Centre  County 
first-year  students 

•  Bellefonte  Historical  Railroad  trip  with  tour  of 
Curtin  Village 

Jim  Caltagirone  '85,  '87g 


Penn  State  Alumni:  A  Valuable  Resource 


Exciting  and  challenging  as  the  prospect  of  gradua- 
tion is,  students  often  need  help  with  the  question: 
"Where  do  I  go  from  here?" 

Penn  State  alumni  can  often  come  up  with  the 
answer  to  this  and  other  questions;  and  are  doing 
so,  in  diverse  ways,  through  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association-supported  College  and  Campus  Con- 
stituent Societies:  Some,  such  as  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture,  hold  annual  career  fairs.  Others 
have  special  projects — Penn  State  Shenango  Cam- 
pus has  a  program  to  encourage  eighth-grade  girls 
to  consider  science  and  math  as  career  options. 
Others,  including  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development's  alumni  organization,  invite 


alumni  to  review  their  curricula.  Worthington 
Scranton  Campus  Alumni  Society  offers  experience 
in  the  workplace.  The  society's  Alumni  Mentor 
Program  pairs  alumni  with  current  students 
according  to  career  interests  to  help  students  devel- 
op a  professional  networking  base. 

These  different  approaches,  however,  all  rely  on 
the  commitment  of  alumni.  Andrew  Jackson  '74,  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's 
alumni  board,  is  clearly  not  alone  in  his  wish  "to 
give  something  back."  He  says,  "Providing  a  role 
model  gives  students  some  encouragement  when 
they  may  otherwise  feel  they  are  all  alone;  I  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  do  that." 


Focus  On       pN/^ 
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Ear  Infections  Affect  Preschoolers'  Social  Behavior 


Lynne  V.  Feagans,  profe 


Toddlers  with  fre- 
quent bouts  of  mid- 
dle-ear fluid  tend  to 
play  more  by  themselves, 
even  when  they're  well, 
than  healthier  children  do, 
a  University  study  has 
found. 

The  fluid,  a  common 
complication  of  childhood 
ear  infections,  often  causes 
mild  to  moderate  hearing 
loss.  Results  from  the 
study  suggest  that  the  hear- 
ing loss — rather  than  shy- 
ness— might  account  for 
the  introverted  behavior 
that  certain  preschoolers 
show. 

"These  children  may 
have  learned  to  withdraw 
from  verbal  situations 
because  they  didn't  hear 
well,"  said  Lynne  V.  Fea- 
gans, professor  of  human 
development  in  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human 
Development  and  director 
of  the  study.  "The  pattern 
seemed  to  persist  even  after 
their  hearing  returned  to 
normal. 

Otitis  media  (the  med- 
ical term  for  middle-ear 
fluid)  is  one  of  the  most 


common  childhood  ail- 
ments. As  many  as  one- 
third  of  preschool-age  chil- 
dren suffer  frequent  bouts 
of  the  illness,  and  Dr.  Fea- 
gans thinks  even  that  num- 
ber may  be  an  underesti- 
mate. 

"Otitis  media  was  a 


Children  in  the 
study  with 
chronic  otitis 
media  spent  more 
time  playing 
alone  or  watching 
others  play. 


chronic  problem  in  almost- 
half  the  children  we  stud- 
ied," she  said. 

The  buildup  of  fluid 
behind  the  eardrum  results 
in  a  hearing  loss  that  can 
persist  for  several 
months — long  after  the  ear 
infection  that  caused  it  has 
cleared.  The  disorder  is  of 
special  interest  to  child 


development  experts 
because  it  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
when  children  are  learning 
language. 

The  Penn  State  study 
involved  children  ranging 
in  age  from  18  months  to 
four  years  in  three  Central 
Pennsylvania  daycare  cen- 
ters. A  nurse  and  physi- 
cian screened  each  child 
every  week  over  a  number 
of  years  for  signs  of  illness. 
Because  otitis  media  often 
has  no  outward  symptoms, 
the  nurse  also  used  two 
instruments — a  pneumatic 
otoscope  and  an  immit- 
tance  audiometer — to 
detect  fluid  in  the  middle 

Children  who  had  fluid 
at  least  20  percent  of  the 
time,  or  about  two  and  one- 
half  months  of  the  year, 
were  classified  as  having 
chronic  otitis  media.  (In 
fact,  children  in  this  group 
had  otitis  media  for  an 
average  of  nearly  five 
montl^  per  year.)  The  rest 
were  termed  non-chronic. 

The  children  also  had 
their  hearing  tested  when 
they  were  well  and  when 
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they  had  otitis  media,  if 
possible.  Otitis  media 
resulted  in  an  average  hear- 
ing loss  of  10  decibels — 
equivalent  to  what  would 
happen  if  you  stuck  your 
fingers  in  your  ears. 

"With  a  10-decibeI  loss, 
you  would  perceive  sound 
as  being  half  as  loud  as 
normal,"  Dr,  Feagans  said. 

The  researchers  also 
made  detailed  observations 
of  the  children  at  play, 
monitoring  each  child  for 
two  10-minute  periods  on 
separate  days  and  noting 
the  child's  behaviors  every 
20  seconds.  Examples  of 
behaviors  included  "touch 
peer,"  "show,"  "give/ 
share,"  "accept  toy,"  "take 
toy/'  "hit,"  "play  alone," 
and  "talk  to  peer." 

Children  with  chronic 
otitis  media  spent  more 
time  playing  alone  or 
watching  others  play, 
instead  of  interacting  with 
others,  than  did  their 
healthier  peers.  They  also 
initiated  fewer  verbal 
exchanges  with  their  day- 
care classmates. 

Tina  Hay 


Research 

^ffiffl    Plastics 
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Pennsylvania  is  shifting  rapidly 
from  steel  and  other  heavy  indus- 
tries to  a  more  diversified  and  flexible 
manufacturing  base,  with  particular 
growth  in  the  areas  of  plastic  products 
and  drugs,  according  to  two  Universi- 
ty experts. 

In  1992-93  alone,  plastic  products 
and  drugs  generated  more  than  9,0(X) 
jobs,"  Theodore  E.  Fuller,  develop- 
ment economist  with  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology  in  the  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences,  said.  "Plastic  commodities 
are  likely  to  replace  steel  as  the  state's 
main  manufacturing  product." 

Lower  unemployment  rates  indi- 
cate that  Pennsylvania's  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  more  competitive 
and  efficient  than  in  the  past,  accord- 
ing to  Stephen  M.  Smith,  associate 
professor  of  agricultural  economics 
and  rural  sociology. 

"This  in  turn  t>odes  well  for  future 
growth  in  the  increasingly  open  global 
economy,"  he  said. 

Drs.  Fuller  and  Smith  are  co- 
authors of  the  56-page  Road  to  Renais- 
sance VllI,  a  comprehensive  employ- 
ment study.  For  a  copy  of  the 
publication,  call  863-8245  or  863-8247. 

Ice  cream,  you  scream 

Moves  by  American  ice  cream 
makers  into  overseas  markets 
includes  following  U.S.  troops. 

According  to  the  International  Ice 
Cream  Association,  In  1993  the  vol- 
ume of  U.S.  ice  cream  exports 
dropped  62  percent  to  Kuwait,  41  per- 
cent to  Saudia  Arabia  and  40  percent 
to  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The  rea- 

"When  troops  left  countries 
involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
the  ice  cream  went  with  them,"  Arun 
Kilaia,  University  food  scientist,  said. 
"Ice  cream  consumption  rises  where 
economies  improve." 

As  proof,  some  U.S.  companies  are 
investing  in  developing  infrastructure 
in  Asia,  where  economic  growth  is 
occurring. 

In  1993,  exports  of  U.S.  ice  cream 
and  related  products  to  Mexico  rose 
35.5  percent.  Japan  ate  more  than 
twice  as  much  U.S. -made  ice  cream  as 
any  other  nation,  importing  almost  21 
million  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  relat- 
ed products  last  year.  Thafsajump 
of  13  percent  over  1992  imports. 

Did  all  this  talk  make  you  hungry 
for  the  cold  stuff?  The  Creamery  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  has 
reopened  after  renovations. 
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Art  lectures 

Graham  Shearing,  an  art  critic  for  the 
Greaisburg  Tribune  Rnneio  and  a  print 
dealer,  will  give  a  lecture  titled  "Col- 
lecting Old  Master  Prints"  at  7:30 
tonight  in  the  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
um of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

Mr.  Shearing  has  been  a  print  deal- 
er for  more  than  15  years,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States.  He  will 
talk  about  methods  of  print  collecting 
in  past  centuries  and  in  the  present. 

To  hear  about  Old  Master  works 
that  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  has 
collected,  attend  a  gallery  talk  titled 
"Old  Masters  at  the  Palmer,"  at  2  p.m. 
Friday,  March  24,  and  Sunday,  April 
29,  and  1:30  p.m.  Sunday,  April  23. 
Graduate  assistant  Jennifer  Olson- 
Rudenko  will  conduct  the  talk,  which 
will  begin  in  the  museum's  Christof- 
fers  Lobby. 

The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  lec- 
tures are  free  to  the  public. 

*The  Barber  of  Seville" 

The  New  York  City  Opera  National 
Company  will  present  "The  Barber  of 
Seville"  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

"The  Barber  of  Seville/'  vmtten  in 
1816  by  Gioacchino  Rossini,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  comic  operas. 
Although  Rossini  claimed  to  vmte  its 
600  pages  of  music  in  11  days,  it  is  a 
remarkably  seamless  and  well-bal- 
anced work-  It  IS  noted  for  its  wealth  of 
musical  gems  and  non-stop  action. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Tick- 
et Center,  open  Monday  v 
through  Saturday,  8:30         i«^   •»  *^   N 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at                    '  "^  w*   Jl ' 
{814)863-0255.  *> 


Organ  recital 

Nine  organ  students  from  the  studio  of 
June  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  perform  works  by  Buxte- 
hude,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Reger, 
Vaughan-Williams  and  Messiaen  at  2 
p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

TTie  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Roller  dance  show 

Steve  Love's  New  York  Express  Roller 
Dance  will  perform  at  3  p.m.  Sunday, 
Feb.  19,  in  Eiser^ower  Auditorium  on 
the  Uiuversity  Park  Campus. 

Steve  Love  founded  the  company 
in  1985  to  create  an  outlet  for  artistic 
roller  skating.  The  show  combines  con- 
temporary dance,  acrobatics,  comedy 
and  juggling — all  on  roller  and  in-line 
skates.  The  company  has  entertained 
families  nationwide  with  the  thrills  of 
skating  and  an  eclectic  mix  of  popular 

Mr.  Love  will  offer  free  skating 
instruction  at  1  p.m.  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  prior  to  the  show.  Space 
is  limited  to  50  participants.  To  reserve 
a  spot,  caU  Cathy  at  (814)863-0388. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)863^3255. 

Faculty  recital 

Soprano  Susan  Boardman,  and  pianist 
Carl  Blake  will  present  a  joint  faculty 
redtal  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 
The  duo  v^oU  perlform 
two  pieces  by  Marco  Antonio  Cesti; 
the  Opus  39  'T-iederkreis"  by  Robert 


Schimiaim;  the  song  cycle  'T)espite 
and  Still"  by  American  composer 
Samuel  Barber;  "Village  Scenes,"  five 
Slovak  folksong  settings  by  Bela 
Bartok,  performed  in  the  original  lan- 
guage; and  settings  of  five  Negro  spiri- 
tuals by  Australian  composer  Nigel 
Butterley. 

Dr.  Boardman  is  associate  profes- 
sor of  voice  and  director  of  opera,  and 
Dr.  Blake  is  assistant  professor  of 
music  and  associate  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Centre  Dimensions 

Centre  Dimensions,  Penn  State's  num- 
ber one  jazz  ensemble,  will  present  its 
winter  concert  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb. 
21,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
group  is  under  the  leadership  of 
School  of  Music  faculty  member  Dan 
Voder. 

The  group  will  perform  a  variety  of 
jazz  styles  ranging  from  classic  Duke 
Ellington  to  contemporary  jazz  fusion. 
Other  selectior\s  to  be  performed 
include  two  Latin  style  sizzlers,  "  A 
Carnival  Night  in  Vera  Cruz,"  and 
"Salsa  N'Peppers,"  Bob  Florence's 
"Pumpkintette,"  Rob  McCoruiell's  clas- 
sic big-band  chart  '7ust  Friends,"  a 
new  arrangement  by  Jim  Martin  of  the 
tune  'Ttear  Old  Stockholm,"  and  an 
original  by  former  Perm  State  student 
Jeff  Kunkei  entitled  "Midnight  Run." 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Hi-  Lo's,  a  13-voice 
singing  group  from  the  Penn 
State  Glee  Club,  v^dll  pre- 
sent a  program  of  folk- 
songs from  Wales,  Eng- 
land and  America  and 
African- American  spirituals 
for  the  Bach's  Lunch  series  at  12:10 
p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

In  addition  to  the  folksongs  and 
spirituals,  the  Hi-Lo's  will  also  sing  a 
group  of  pieces  by  the  famed  18th  cen- 
tury glee  composer  Samuel  Webbe. 
These  pieces  were  recently  researched 
and  edited  by  Bruce  Trinldey,  director 
of  the  Hi-Lo's  and  associate  professor 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music.  This  is  probably  the 
first  performance  since  the  18th  centu- 


ry of  many  of  these  songs. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

IVumpet  music 

John  Daniel,  assistant  professor  of 
music,  will  present  a  recital  of  trumpet 
music  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Professor  Daniel  will  perform 
works  by  Honegger,  Albrechtsberger, 
Albinoni/Giazatto,  Ewald  and  one  of 
his  own  compositions.  Assisting  at  the 
recital  will  be  School  of  Music  faculty 
members  Tony  Leach  and  Mark  Lusk; 
graduate  assistants  Christopher 
Greene,  Paul  McPhail,  Ken  Oede- 
mann  and  percussionist  Victoria 
Daniel. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

Cultural  art  exhibit 

The  Office  of  Business  Services  is 
exhibiting  the  paintings  of  James  E. 
Robinson  throughout  the  month  of 
February,  in  celebration  of  Black  Histo- 
ry Month.  Mr.  Robinson's  work, 
which  is  being  displayed  throughout 
the  Hostetter  Business  Services  Build- 
ing, relfects  native  African  and  early 
Egyptian  themes. 

The  Uiuversity  community  is  invit- 
ed to  visit  the  exhibit  and  leam  more 
about  the  artist  and  the  cultures  that 
have  inspired  his  creativity.  Mr. 
Robii\son's  work  previously  hgs  been 
shovm  at  the  Paul  Robeson  Culhiral 
Center  and  Pattee  Library. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

The  concept  of  dialogics  according 
to  Bahktin,  and  the  way  he  per- 
ceives the  dialogic  nature  of  lan- 
guage to  be  intertwined  wathin  the 
camivalesque  tradition,  are  the 
topics  of  discussion  on  the  next 
Odyssey  Through  Literature  pro- 
gram, "A  Dialogue  with  Many 
Mutes." 

Guest  Don  Bialostosky  of  the  Penn 
State  English  Department  explains  that 
"the  focus  of  the  dialogic  nature  of  lan- 
guage is  the  attempt  to  restore  any 
individual  utterance  back  into  the  give- 
and-take,  and  to  estimate  the  power  of 
its  remarks  in  that  fuller  context." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced at  VVPSX-TV  as  a  continuing 
education  service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5 
FM. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are  Dr  Graham  H.  JeHries.  professor  of  medicine  and  former  chair  ot  the  Department  of  Medicine,  Myron  "Mike"  Katz.  research  lab  manager  in 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  and  Immunology,  and  Connie  L.  Weirich.  program  aide,  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  all  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center-  Patrick  J  Rose  director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  at  the  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranlon  Campus;  Ronald  Strouse.  operations  coordinator.  Office  of  Telecommunications,  and  John  0.  Young  electrician— maintenance  Office  of 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  February  16 

■  International  Lecture  Series,  9:30  a.m.,  222 

Boucke  BIdg.  Alan  Taylor  on  "Pandas  and 

Bamboo  Forest  Conservation  in  China." 
Bach's    Lunch,     12:10    p.m.,     Eisenhower 

Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet. 
Faculty  Staff  Club,  5:30  p.m..  Boardroom,  Nil- 

tany  Lion  Inn.   Mardi  Gras  Night. 
Waterbury  Forum  tor  Education  and  Cultural 

Studies,  7  p.m.,   Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Carol  Becker  on  "Art,  Pedagogy  and  the 

Struggle  for  Public  Life." 
Palmer  Lecture,  7:30  p.m..   Palmer  Lipcon 

Aud,  Graham  Shearing  on  "Collecting  Old 

Master  Prints," 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Eisenhower  Aud. 

Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Friday,  February  17 
Dance  Marathon,  White  BIdg.   Through  Feb. 

19. 
Penn  State  Lectures  on  Frontiers  of  Science, 

11  a.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab,    Robin  Tuiuie 

on  "Building  Matter  Out  of  Energy." 

■  Geography.  4  p.m..  319  Walker  BIdg.  Alan 
Taylor  on  "Dynamics  of  Bamboo  Forests 
and  Implications  for  Panda  Conservation  in 
China." 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  8  p.m.. 
The  Playhouse.  "Bedroom  Farce."  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255.  Through  Feb.  25. 

Saturday,  February  18 

■  Touch  of  Africa  Fair,  HUB. 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuiuie  on  "Hot  Beginning:  The 
Big  Bang." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  The  New  York  City  Opera 
National  Company  will  present  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville.-  Tickets  required,  call  863- 
0255. 

Sunday,  February  19 

Gallery  Talk,  1:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers 
Lobby.  Efram  Burk  on  "Early  20th-centu- 
ry American  Painting  at  the  Palmer  Muse- 
School  of  tulusic,  2  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Organ 
Studio  Recital. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  3  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Steve  Love's  New  York 
Express  floller  Dance  Show.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Susan 
Boardman,  soprano,  and  Carl  Blake, 
piano. 

lUlonday,  February  20 

President's  Day,  HUB. 

Comparative  Literature,  12:40  p.m,  101  Kern. 
Steve  Belcher  on  "Evolution  and  the  Epic." 

Focus  Groups  and  the  Assessment  of  Acade- 
mic Programs  Workshop,  3:30  p.m,  118 
ASI.  Peter  B.  Everett  will  target  faculty, 
staff,  and  administrators  interested  in  using 
focus  groups,  especially  as  a  method  for 
assessing  academic  programs.  To  regis- 
ter, call  863-1864. 

Center  for  Women  Students,  7  p.m,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  "Sex  at  7,"  an  interactive 
theatre  presentation  about  partying  at 
Penn  State. 

Tuesday,  February  21 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education, 
11:15  a.m..  Ill  Chambers  BIdg.  David 
Johnson  on  "Grant  Opportunities  through 
FIPSE's  Comprehensive  Program." 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  11:45 
a.m.,  12  Sparks  BIdg.  Informal  networking 
on  "Professional  Women:     Accomplish- 


"The  Barber  of  Seville" 

The  cast  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  National  Company  will  present  The  Barber  of  Seville" 
at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 


■  Applied/Econometrics.  2:30  p.m.,  420  Kern. 
Sang  Kim  on  "International  Slock  Price 
Spillovers  and  Mari<et  Liberalization:  Evi- 
dence from  Korea,  Japan  and  the  United 
States." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Roben 
Westervelt  on  "Electrons,  Waves  and 
Charges  in  Quantum  Dots." 

Computer  Science  &  Engineering,  4  p.m.,  302 
Pond  Lab.  Shyhtsun  Felix  Wu  on  "Epsilon 
Consistent  Real-Time  Monitoring  for 
Rapidly  Changing  Data." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Erjgineering, 
4:30  p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  James 
Young,  speaker. 

Friday,  February  17 

Materials  Characterization  Lab,  11  a.m.,  301 
Steidle.  Michael  Gribelyuk  on  "Quantita- 
tive Electron  Microscopy:  An  Oxymoron?" 

Forest  Resources,  l;25  p.m..  205  Ferguson 
BIdg.  John  Stanturf  on  "Southern  Bottom- 
land Hardwoods:  Productivity,  Resilience 
and  Restoration." 

Economics.  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kern  BIdg.  Simon 
Grant  on  "Strategic  Trade  Policy  Under 
Uncertainty:  Sufficient  Conditions  for  the 
Oplimality  of  Ad  Valorem,  Specific  and 
Quadratic  Trade  Taxes." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Clyde  Elmore 
on  "Vegetation,  A  Weed  Management 
Tool." 

Monday,  February  20 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 12:15  p.m.,  530  Davey  Lab.  Nigel 
Bishop  on  "Progress  on  the  Cauchy/Char- 
acleristic  Matching  Problem  in  Numerical 
Relativity." 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.  339  Davey  Lab. 
N-P.  Ong  on  "Vorlice  Dynamics  in  High  Tc 
Superconductors." 

Economics.  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kern.  Vijay  Krish- 
na on  "A  Model  of  the  FCC  Auction." 

Tuesday,  February  21 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 


Wednesday,  February  22 
Center   for   Women    Students,    noon,    120 
Boucke.     Film/Discussion:     "A  Place  of 

Thursday,  February  23 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Hi-Lo's  from  the  Penn  State 
Glee  Club. 

Center  for  Women  Students.  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  William  L.  Leap  on 
"Learning  Gay  English." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,._John 
Daniel,  trumpet. 

Friday,  February  24 

Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m..  31 9  Walker 
BIdg.  Judith  Johnsrud  on  "The  Geography 
of  Radioactive  Waste." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Jesus  Christ  Superstar.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255.  Also  Feb.  25. 

Saturday,  February  25 

Faculty  Development  Workshop,  9  a.m.,  114 
Kern.  Blannie  Bowen  on  "Promotion  and 
Tenure."  For  reservations,  call  863-1663 
by  Feb.  21. 

Frontiers  of  Science.  11  a.m..  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuiuie  on  "Building  Matter  Out 
of  Engergy." 

Film,  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "The  Mirror 
of  Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Sell- Portraits." 

Sunday,  February  26 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on 
"Rembrandt's  Etchings." 

School  of  Music.  4  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  "Spiritu- 
als Old  and  New." 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  February  16 

Gravitational  Physics  and  Geometry,  11:30 
a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Eli  Hawkins  on 
"Quantum  Gravitational  Collapse  of  a 
Charged  Dust  Shell." 

Adult.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 


try,  noon.  541  Davey  Lab.  Nigel  Bishop  on 
"The  Null-Cone  Formulation  of  Numerical 
Relativity," 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Babak  Hamidzadeh  on 
"On-Line  Optimization  Techniques  for 
Dynamic  Task  Scheduling  in  Real-Time 
Operating  Systems  and  in  Multiprocessor 
Architectures." 

Gerontology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab,  James  P. 
O'Callaghan  on  "Defining  Neurotoxicity: 
Lessons  From  Studies  of  Substituted 
Amphetamines." 

Geosciences,  4  p.m.,  112  Walker  BIdg.  Rinus 
Wortel  on  "Case  Study:  Med  Region." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition.  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  James  Ryan  on 
"Distance  Education:  An  Idea  Whose  Time 
Has  Come." 

Wednesday,  February  22 

Gerontology,  12:15  p.m.,  305  HUB.  Doug 
Ewbanks  on  "Measuring  the  Rate  of  Pro- 
gression of  Alzheimer's  Disease:  Over- 
coming Floor,  Ceiling  Truncation  Effects." 

Chemistry,  3  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab.  James 
W.  Jorgenson  on  "Energy  and  Resolution 
in  Chemical  Analysis." 

History,  4  p.m.,  108  Weaver  BIdg.  Martha 
Hodes  on  "The  History  of  Sex  Between 
White  Women  and  Black  Men  in  the  Nine- 
teenth-Century American  South." 

Thursday,  February  23 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 11:30  a.m..  339  Davey  Lab.  Rodolfo 
Gambini,  speaker. 

Applied/Econometrics,  2:30  p.m.,  420  Kem. 
Ted  Jaditz  on  "Predicting  Inflation." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Paul 
Langacker  on  "Solar  Neutrinos." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Tandy  Warnow  on  "Com- 
puting the  Local  Consensus  of  Trees." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering, 
4:30  p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Robert 
Carringer,  speaker. 

Adult.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education.  7 
p.m.,  118  Ag  Science  &  Industries  BIdg. 
Donna  Queeney  on  "Mandatory  Continu- 
ing Education." 

Friday,  February  24 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  1 01  ASI.  Les  Lanyon  on 
"Does  Nitrogen  Cycle?" 

CONFERENCES 

Saturday,  February  11 

The  DA  Ponle  Symposium,  60  attendees.  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Feb.  12. 

Sunday,  Febroiary  12 

Game  Bird  Conference,  75  attendees,  Days 
Inn  Penn  State.  Through  Feb.  14. 

Monday,  February  13 

Program  for  Logistics  Executives.  20  atten- 
dees. The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Feb. 
23. 

Friday,  February  17 

AIM  HIGH:  Young  Women's  Leadership  Con- 
ference, Penn  Stale  Scanticon  Conference 
Center.  Through  Feb.  18. 

Sunday,  February  19 

Aramark  Executive  Program.  30  attendees, 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  Feb.  24, 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Panels: 

Parsons   School  of   Design   Poster  exhibt, 

through  Feb.  19, 
HUB  Art  Alley  Cases: 
"International  Mixed  Media,"  through  Feb.  20. 
HUB  Formal  Gallery: 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  14 


February  16 -February  26 
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Calendar 

continued  from  page  13 

"I  Dream  A  World:  Porlraits  of  Black  Women 
Who  Changed  America,"  through  March 
25,  Also  in  Browsing  Gallery. 

Kem  Panels: 

"Palmore  Clarke  Photography."  through  Feb. 
21. 

Kem  Flat  and  Tall  Cases: 

"Carol  Gentithes  Ceramics,"  through  Feb.  21. 

Hostetler  Business  Services  Building: 

Paintings  of  James  E.  Robinson  in  celebration 
ol  Black  History  Month,  through  Febaiary, 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Rembrandt  Etchings  Selections  from  The 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Art,"  through  March 
5. 

"Looking  Forward,  Looking  Back:  The  Etch- 
ings of  Leonard  Leibowitz,"  through  March 
5. 

"Rembrandt  Redux:  The  Paintings  of  Ken 
Aplekar,"  through  March  5. 

"Continuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurship: 
Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings  from 
Pennsylvania  Collections,"  through  April 
30. 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum."  through 
July  16. 

Pattee  Lending  Services  Gallery: 

"Cara  Judea  Alhadelff's  Photography." 
through  Feb.  29. 

Pattee  Main  Lobby: 

An  exhibit  highlighting  the  Libraries'  collec- 
tions in  women's  history.  Through  March. 

"He  Had  a  Dream,"  exhibit  honoring  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Through  Feb.  28. 

Pattee  West  Lobby  Gallery: 

Anne  Kenyon's  work  that  includes  watercolors 
of  flowers  and  Central  PA  landscapes, 
through  Feb.  28, 

Zoller  Gallery: 

■  "States  of  Contrast:  Contemporary  South 
African  Printmaking,"  through  Feb.  26. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


staff 

Charles  W.  Wakefield,  manager. 
Food  Services  111,  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services. 

Elizabeth  G.  Warner,  staff  assistant 
VIII  in  University  Arts  Services. 
Khsti  A.  Wormhoudt,  assistant 
director  in  Office  of  The  President. 

Technical  Service 

George  W.  Cody,  maintenance 
worker  (General)  B  at  Penn  State 
Schuylkill  Campus. 
Paul  A.  Cox,  maintenance  worker 
(HUB)  in  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
Daren  P.  Desch,  maintenance  work- 
er (General)  B  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

Philip  D.  Floyd,  laboratory  prepa- 
ration technician  at  Penn  State 
Beaver  Campus. 
Elmer  J.  Fry,  boiler  operator  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
James  S.  Knepper,  heafing  and  ven- 
tilation technician  at  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto  Campus. 
Ronald  K.  Stover,  plumber/ fitter  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
William  S.  Weaver,  special  relief 
utility  operator  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 


Book  Shelf 


Robert  A.  Bartkowiak,  professor  of 
engineering  at  the  Penn  State  Allen- 
town  Campus,  had  his  textbook  Elec- 
tric Circuii  Analysis  translated  into 
Portuguese. 

The  textbook  Circuitos  Ekctricos, 
c.  1995,  was  translated  by  Makron 
Books  Editora  Ltda  of  Brazil,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  McGraw-Hill.  It  is  a  590 
page  textbook  published  originally  in 
1995  by  Harper  &  Row.  It  was  then 
acquired  by  Wiley  which  then  pub- 
lished an  international  edition. 

The  textbook  was  written  for  use 
in  electrical  engineering  technology 
programs.  It  contains  circuit  analysis 
concepts  and  problems  concerned 
with  circuit  elements,  analysis  tech- 
niques, and  three-phase  circuits. 

Other  textbooks  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Bartkowiak  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Chinese. 

Beth  E.  Barnes,  assistant  professor  of 
advertising  in  the  School  of  Commu- 
nications, is  co-author  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  Strategic  Advertising  Cam- 
paigns,  a  textbook  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  formulating  and  implement- 
ing comprehensive  and  contemp- 
orary communications  campaigns. 

The  latest  edition  contains  a  new 
focus  on  integrated  communications 
strategy  and  consumer  behavior, 
reflecting  changes  that  are  rapidly 
transforming  the  advertising  indus- 
try. The  book  is  a  comprehensive 
guide  for  communications  students 
and  professionals. 

Among  the  chapter  topics  are, 
understanding  the  changing  market- 
place, brands  and  branding;  a  new 
model  for  advertising;  chaimel  mes- 
sages and  trade  incentives;  selling 
management  on  campaign  strategy, 
and  ethical  issues  in  marketing  com- 
munications. 

Dr.  Barnes  teaches  introduction  to 
advertising  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns courses  and  is  the  faculty 
adviser  to  the  Advertising  Club.  She 
writes  a  monthly  advertising  column 
for  Construction  Marketing  Today. 

Ronald  L.  Filipelli,  professor  of  labor 
studies  and  industrial  relations  and 
associate  dean  for  administration, 
planning  and  personnel  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts,  is  co-author 
of  Cold  War  in  the  Working  Class:  The 
Rise  and  Decline  of  the  United  Electrical 
Workers.  Mark  McColloh,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  at  Greensburg,  is  co- 
author. 

Published  by  State  University  of 
New  York  Press,  the  book  recounts 
the  history  of  the  union  from  its 
beginning  in  1933  to  1990.  Once  the 
third  largest  industrial  union  in  the 
nation,  the  United  Electrical  Workers 
was  the  most  powerful  left-wing 
institution  in  United  States  history 


and  arguably  the  most  important  vic- 
tim of  the  anti  communist  purges 
that  marked  post-World  War  II 
America. 

The  book  concentrates  on  the 
struggle  for  control  by  left-  and  right- 
wing  factions  inside  the  union, 
against  a  backdrop  of  the  govern- 
ment's attack  on  American  radicals 
during  the  Cold  War  period.  It  also 
carries  the  story  to  present  day, 
showing  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
ideological  battles  on  unionization  in 
the  electrical  manufacturing  indus- 
try. 

lam-Choon  Khoo,  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  is  the  author  of 
Liquid  Crystals:  Physical  Properties  and 
Nonlinear  Optical  Phenomena.  The 
book  offers  a  concise  yet  comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples underlying  the  unique  physical 
and  optical  properties  of  liquid  crys- 
tals, and  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  nonlinear  optical  phenomena 
occurring  in  liquid  crystals. 

The  first  part  of  Liquid  Crystals  is 
devoted  to  the  physical  properties  of 
the  thermotropic  liquid  crystals.  Fol- 
lowing a  discussion  of  their  molecu- 
lar and  chemical  structures,  the 
author  delves  into  all  major  theoreti- 
cal aspects  of  their  isotropic  and  liq- 
uid crystalline  phases. 

The  second  part  of  Liquid  Crystals 
is  concerned  with  nonlinear  optical 
phenomena — especially  nonlinear 
optical  responses  of  liquid  crystals  to 
light  and  laser  fields. 

The  first  concise  yet  all-inclusive 
introduction  to  the  subject.  Liquid 
Crystals  functions  equally  well  as  an 
upper-level  student  text  for  optical 
engineering  courses  and  a  basic  ref- 
erence for  researchers  in  optical  engi- 
neering. 

E.  Willard  Miller,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy emeritus;  Robert  F.  Schmalz, 
professor  of  geology  emeritus;  Gre- 
gory S.  Forbes,  associate  professor  of 
meteorology;  A.A.  Fanah,  University 
of  Pittsburgh  at  Bradford,  and  S.K. 
Magumdar  of  Lafayette  College  are 
co-editors  of  The  Oceans:  Physical- 
Chemical  Dynamics  and  Human  Impact 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  The  volume  recog- 
nizes the  unique  importance  of 
oceans  with  their  high  kinetic  energy 
influencing  the  climates  of  the  world, 
but  also  the  potential  for  food,  ener- 
gy, and  mineral  production. 

Topics  in  the  book  were  chosen  to 
reach  a  balance  between  physical 
dynamics,  climate  effects  and  human 
relevance  of  the  ocean  environments. 
The  most  important  dynamic 
processes  have  been  examined  in  the 
light  of  modern  physical-chemical 
dynamics  and  modeling  techiuques. 
Oceans  interact  with  surrounding 


environments,  such  as  the  biospht 
and  atmosphere,  while 
processes  relate  to  astronomical 
forces.  Human  impact  on  the  ocean- 
ic environment  has  been  specifically 
covered  in  terms  of  physical-chemi- 
cal and  biological  contaminations 
and  modifications. 

Gerald  M.  Moser,  professor  emeritus 
of  romance  languages,  is  the  author 
of  recently  published  Seven  Essays  on 
Joseph  Priestley.  The  book  deals  with 
diverse  aspects  of  the  personaUty  and 
life  of  Joseph  Priestley,  the  Unitarian 
minister,  scientist  and  educator,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  United  States  and 
founded  the  first  Unitarian  fellow- 
ship in  1796. 

The  essays  cover  Priestley's  life  as 
husband,  writer,  political  thinker, 
religious  reformer  and  educator.  The 
work  analyzes  the  Unitarian  minis- 
ter's strength  of  character  and  faith 
when  faced  with  disasters,  his  love  of 
children  and  his  merits  as  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Moser,  a  founder  of  the  Uni- 
tarian-Universalist  Fellowship  of 
Centre  County,  wrote  the  book  to  cel- 
ebrate the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Priestley  family's  arrival  and  settle- 
ment in  a  small  frontier  town  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Polish  translation  of  the  book 
Statistics  and  Truth:  Putting  Clrnnce  to 
Work,  by  C.R.  Rao,  holder  of  the 
Eberly  Family  Chair  in  statistics  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Multivari- 
ate Analysis,  has  been  published  by 
the  Polish  Scientific  Publishers  PWN 
Ltd.,  of  Warsawa,  Poland.  The  book 
traces  the  history  of  statistics  from 
primitive  times  to  its  uses  in  the  mod- 
em era  in  government,  business  and 
science.  It  discusses  philosophical 
issues,  including  the  nature  of  cre- 
ativity, connected  with  the  creation 
of  new  knowledge  based  on  empiri- 
cal evidence. 

The  book  was  first  published  in 
English  in  1989  by  the  Council  of  Sci- 
entific and  Industrial  Research 
(CSIR)  in  India,  and  then  reprinted  in 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  and 
Spanish  translations  were  published 
in  1994. 

William  J.  Rothwell,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  human  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  College  of  Education,  has 
had  the  following  books  published 
recently: 

Effective  Succession  Planning: 
Ensuring  Leadership  Continuity  and 
Building  Talent  From  Within,  available 
from  AMACOM,  a  division  of  the 
American  Management  Associafion; 
Improving  On-The-Job  Training:  How  to 
Establish  and  Operate  a  Comprehensive 
OJT  Program,  published  by  Jossey- 
Bass.  The  book  was  written  with  H. 
C.  Kazanas,  retired  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign;  and  revised  edi- 
tions of  Planning  and  Managing 
Human  Resources:  Strategic  Planning 
for  Personnel  Management,  and  Human 
Resource  Development:  A  Strategic 
Approach,  HRD  Press,  both  written 
with  Dr.  Kazanas. 
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lam-Choon  Khoo,  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, presented  an  invited  paper  on  "Pho- 
torefractive Effects  in  Oye-  and  Fullerene-doped 
Nematic  Liquid  Crystal  Films"  and  chaired  the 
Photonics  Material  Symposium  at  the  3rd 
International  Conference  on  Frontiers  of  Poly- 
mers and  Advanced  Materials  at  Kuala  lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

Samuel  M.  Curtis,  regional  extension  director 
for  the  Northeast,  v/as  the  distinguished  lectur- 
er at  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Educators  meeting  in  Dallas.  The  title  of  his  lec- 
ture was  "Principle  Driven  Programs  —  Guide- 
posts  for  Change." 

Marea  Mannion,  assistant  professor  of  journal- 
ism, presented  two  papers  on  media  and  crim- 
inal justice  issues  at  the  American  Society  of 
Criminology  International  Conference  in 
Miami.  One  of  the  papers,  "America's  Most 
Wanted — An  Ethnography,"  will  be  part  of  a 
published  anthology  of  selected  papers  focus- 
ing on  "Reality  and  Tabloid  Television." 

Philip  Mosley,  associate  professor  of  English, 
communications,  and  comparative  literature  at 
the  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton  Campus, 
has  been  awarded  a  Bursary  by  the  British  Cen- 
tre for  Literary  Translation,  University  of  East 
Anglia,  Norwich,  England.  Dr.  Mosley  will 
work  on  Belgian  Surrealist  texts  at  the  centre  in 
May. 

Robert  D.  Richards,  assistant  professor  of  jour- 
nalism and  law,  has  been  awarded  a  $3,500 
Freedom  Forum  Professors  Publishing  Program 
Grant.  Funds  vAU  be  used  to  support  work  on 
a  book  exploring  recent  issues  in  First  Amend- 
ment law  including  SLAPP  suits,  campus 
speech,  and  new  technologies. 


Private  Giving 


Alumnus  endows  program  for  engineering  students 

A  $448,000  bequest  from  Robert  W.  Kremer,  a  1929 
Penn  State  civil  engineering  graduate,  will  provide 
endowed  support  for  generations  of  outstanding 
engineering  students. 

The  bequest  will  endow  the  Robert  W.  and  Eve- 
lyn Kremer  Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Ai  retired  registered  professional  engineer,  Mr. 
Kremer  was  an  associate  of  Cappe  &  Associates  of 
Washington,  D.C,  a  consultant  engineering  firm. 
From  1954  to  1967,  he  served  as  manager  of  the 
Latrobe  Municipal  Authority  and  head  of  the  bor- 
ough's water  and  sewer  departments.  During  his 

Gift  will  fund  new  position  for  Japanese  studies 


tenure,  he  oversaw  the  addition  of  a  sewage  facility, 
a  1.2  billion  gallon  reservoir  and  a  new  chemical 
treatment  plant. 

Earlier  Mr.  Kremer  served  as  a  regional  sanitary 
engineer  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health. 

An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  11,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Latrobe  American  Legion  Post  515. 
He  was  active  in  the  Silver  Spring  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elks  Lodge  907,  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Associ- 
ation. 


The  Department  of  Comparative  Literature  in  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  has  received  a  grant  of 
approximately  $100,000  from  The  Japan  Foundation 
to  estabHsh  a  new  position  in  Japanese  and  compar- 
ative literature. 

The  funds  provide  partial  support  for  the  posi- 
tion, the  third  in  Japanese  language  and  literature  at 
the  University,  for  three  years.  The  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  will  continue  the  position  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  grant  period. 

"This  funding  will  raise  the  profile  of  Japanese 
studies  in  Pennsylvania,"  Caroline  D.  Eckhardt, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Literature, 
said.  "It  will  contribute  to  a  greater  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Japanese  literature  and  culture,  and 
will  expand  research  on  Japanese  literature.  With 
three  continuing  positions  in  Japanese,  the  depart- 
ment will  also  be  able  to  develop  a  new  major  in 
Japanese."  The  department  now  offers  a  minor  in 
Japanese  language  and  literature. 

"The  grant  from  The  Japan  Foundation  is  a  big 
step  forward  for  the  department  and  college  in 
enabling  us  to  meet  the  growing  student  demand  for 


Japanese  language  instruction,"  Susan  Welch,  dean 
of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  added.  "Enroll- 
ments will  continue  to  grow  as  students  express 
increasing  interest  in  international  ties  and  as  other 
parts  of  the  University  add  international  components 
to  their  curricular  requirements." 

Japanese  literature  in  translation  has  been  taught 
by  the  comparative  literature  faculty  since  1972.  in 
1980,  Japanese  language  was  introduced,  and  since 
1988,  intermediate  and  advanced  courses  have  been 
taught.  Students  may  participate  in  the  University's 
Education  Abroad  Program  at  Kansai  Gaidai  in 
Osaka. 

The  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  has  previously 
received  a  grant  for  Japanese-language  teaching 
materials  awarded  to  the  Department  of  Compara- 
tive Literature  and  funding  for  the  establishment  of 
a  faculty  position  in  Japanese  history  from  The  Japan 
Foundation. 

The  foundation  is  an  independent  philanthropy 
with  offices  in  New  York  and  Tokyo.  It  supports 
projects  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  that  promote 
better  understanding  between  the  two  natioi\s. 


Partings 

Professor  of  health  policy  ends  26  years  of  University  service 


Marshall  Raffel,  professor  of  health  policy  and  admin- 
istration in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop 
ment,  has  retired  wi5i  emeritus  rank  after  26  years  ser- 

Dr.  Raffel  came  to  the  University  in  1968  after  work- 
ing in  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning.  At  Penn  State  he  helped  aeate  the 
undergraduate  program  in  health  policy  and  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  HPA  master's  and  doctoral  pro- 
grams in  community  systems  planning  and  develop- 
ment. He  was  best  known  for  teaching  HPA  1 01  and  his 
courses  on  Health  Planning  Principles  and  Compara- 
tive Health  Systems. 


With  his  wife.  Norma  K.  Raffel,  he  wrote  The  U.S. 
Health  System:  Origins  and  Functions,  one  of  the  first  text- 
books on  the  U.S.  health  system,  now  in  its  fourth  edi- 
tion. He  co-edited  another  book,  Comparative  Health 
Systems,  and  he  and  his  wife  co-wrote  Perspectives  on 
Health  Policy.  The  Raffels  are  working  on  a  new  book. 
Convergence  of  National  Health  Systems,  scheduled  to  be 
published  by  Perm  State  University  Press  later  this  year. 

Dr.  Raffel  is  the  former  director  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Health  Administration  and  served  as 
chairman  of  its  training  committee.  He  also  chaired  the 
undergraduate  task  force  of  the  Association  of  Uruver- 
sity  Programs  in  Health  Administrafion,  and  received 


its  1975  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  in 
philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  a  doc- 
torate in  political  science 
from  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

His  retirement  plans 
include  writing  and  contin- 
uing his  international  con- 
sulting work  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 


Marshall  Raffel 


Assistant  to  the  dean  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  retires 


James  Winck,  assistant  to  the  dean/adviser  in  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  has  retired  after  25  years 
service. 

Mr.  Winck  joined  the  University  in  1969  as  a 
computer  opera  tor/ supervisor  while  completing  his 
undergraduate  degree.  He  completed  his  master's 
degree  during  his  tenure  as  supervisor  of  operations 
and  an  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  1973-1979.  Between  1979- 
1981  he  served  as  an  assistant  director  in  Under- 
graduate Admissions  where  his  primary  duties 
included  coordinating  the  out-of-state  recruitment 
activities. 


In  1981  Mr.  Winck 
joined  the  Office  of  Uni- 
versity Development  as 
an  assistant  director  of 
special  projects  in  the 
Office  of  Annual  Giving, 
and  was  a  part  of  Penn 
State's  first  Major  Gift 
Campaign.  Since  1989  he 
served  in  two  administra- 
tive capacities  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
first  as  coordinator  of  the 


Undergraduate  Records  Operation  and  recently  as 
assistant  to  the  dean/adviser  in  the  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 

Mr.  Winck  has  been  active  in  community  affairs 
since  the  early  1960s  and  currently  is  a  board  mem- 
ber of  Centre  Home  Care  and  chair  of  the  Resource 
and  Development  Committee.  His  wife.  Sue,  is  the 
administrative  director  for  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grams in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Winck  plans  on  pursuing  a  new  career  in  the 
financial  consulting  profession. 
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Penn  State  Forum 

The  19*35  Penn  State  Forum  -  an 
annual  invitational  discussion  series 
sponsored  by  the  University's  three 
Philadelphia  area  campuses  -  began 
Jan.  31  with  an  examination  of  new 
communications  technologies  and 
their  impact  on  the  region.  Roughly 
55  business  leaders,  educators  and 
government  officials  attended  Ses- 
sion I,  titled  Communications  Today 
and  Tomorrow,  led  by  Penn  State 
Great  Valley  campus  executive  offi- 
cer Lawrence  C.  Cote  and  keynote 
speaker  William  Harral,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Bell 
Atlantic  -Pennsylvania,  who  spoke 
on  the  impact  of  telecommunica- 
tions on  small  business. 

Session  II,  titled  A  Competitive 
Region  via  Communications,  will  be 
held  March  15,  On  April  20,  the 
Forum  concludes  with  Communica- 
tions for  Business  and  Medicine. 
For  information  on  the  forum,  con- 
tact Richard  Tesar,  regional  director 
of  university  relations,  Philadelphia 
area,  at  610-648-3208. 

Milheim  honored 

William  D.  Milheim,  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  program  coordinator  of 
instructional  systems  at  Penn  State 
Great  Valley,  has  been  awarded  the 
1994  College  of  Education  Outstand- 
ing Faculty  Award. 

Chemistry  professor  gets 
grant 

Michael  De  Rose,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Penn  State  Delaware 
County  Campus,  has  been  awarded 
a  S147,100  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  fund  a  project 
titled  "Chemical  and  Physical  Prop- 
erties of  2-Aminopyrroles."  The 
three-year  research  project  begins 
May  1  and  will  include  undergradu- 
ate students  at  the  campus.  The 
grant  is  a  renewal  of  a  previous, 
S140,000  grant. 

Making  science  fun  at 
Ogontz 

The  mysteries  of  science  will  be 
unraveled  for  students  in  grades 
five  and  six  during  a  new  Saturday 
morning  program  at  the  Penn  State 
Ogontz  Campus  in  Abington. 

Each  session  in  the  six-week  pro- 
gram will  demystify  the  concepts 
and  basics  of  science  by  use  of  sim- 
ple language  and  connections  to 
everyday  events.  The  goal  is  to 
entertain  and  enlighten  children 
while  improving  their  understand- 
ing of  science  and  to  provide  moti- 
vation toward  further  study  of  the 
sciences.  The  program  will  be  held 
from  9  to  11:30  a.m.  March  4  to 
April  8.  For  information  and  regis- 
tration, call(215)  881-7376. 


Starting  over  again 

Students  in  ttiis  theatre  class,  Movement  II 


3  learning  how  to  use  their  bodie 


T  the  most  eflicient  and  versatile  ways  possible. 
Photo:  Greg  Grii 


Obituaries 


Francis  L.  Ferguson,  professor  of 
humanities  and  architecture  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  died  Jan.  28.  He 
was  62. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  faculty  in  1971,  Dr.  Fer- 
guson was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Columbia  University's  School  of 
Architecture.  He  held  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  architecture  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  and  a  doctor- 
ate in  urban  planning  from  Colum- 
bia University. 

After  graduation  from  Notre 
Dame,  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  France  where 
he  designed  facilities  for  the  selection 
ceremony  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
for  World  War  II  Europe  at  the 
American  Cemetery  and  Memorial 
in  Epinal.  He  received  the  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon  for  the  pro- 
ject. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  the  author  of 


several  academic  books  on  architec- 
ture and  related  fields.  At  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  he  also  served  as  chair- 
man for  the  graduate  program  in 
urban  and  regional  planning. 

Nathan  J.  Fine,  retired  professor  of 
mathematics,  died  Nov.  18.  He  was 
78. 

A  graduate  of  Temple  Universi- 
ty, he  received  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Fine  was  the  author  of  a  col- 
lege-level introductory  textbook. 
Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics. 
His  fields  of  interest  included  num- 
ber theory,  probability,  harmonic 
analysis,  group  theory,  and  combi- 
natorial analysis. 

He  joined  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  faculty  in  1963  and 
retired  Jan.  1,1979. 


Department 

head  sought  for 

mathematics 

The  Eberly  College  of  Science  invites 
applications  and  nominations  for  the 
position  of  head  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics.  Candidates  for  the 
position  should  hold  a  standing  aca- 
demic appointment;  have  a  distin- 
guished record  of  mathematical 
research  and  teaclting,  and  should 
have  demonstrated  superior  admin- 
istrative or  leadership  skills,  qualify- 
ing them  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  fui- 
ther  development  of  the  department 
Applications  and  nominations 
received  by  March  1  will  receive  full 
coi\sideration  and  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  George  Andrews,  chair- 
man. Search  Committee,  410  McAl- 
lister Building,  University  Park. 
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Sweet  relief 

Kelly  Hoffman  {rigfit)  a  University  Creamery  worl^er 


up  a  generous  heiping  of  ice  cream  to  a  customer  wtio  came  in  to  see  th 
ity  Parl<.  The  Creamery  officialiy  re-opened  for  business  Wednesday  with  a  celebration  in  which 


Consortium  wins  $3  million  research  grant 


The  Mid-Atlantic  Universities  Transportation  Center 
(MAUTC)  at  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Institute  has 
won  a  competitive  bid  to  receive  continued  funds  totaling 
approximately  $3  million  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years, 
1995-1997. 

Penn  State  is  one  of  10  institutions  of  higher  learning 
selected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  to 
receive  funds  to  establish  and/or  operate  regional  trans- 
portation centers  in  the  University  Transportation  Centers 
Program  (UTCP),  a  nationwide  effort  initiated  by  the  U.S. 
DOT  in  1987  to  advance  America's  transportation  educa- 
tion, research,  and  technology  transfer  activities.  This  is  the 
first  year  the  UTC  grants  have  been  open  for  competition 
since  the  original  competitive  selections  in  1988. 

Established  in  1988  and  supported  in  part  by  joint 
grants  from  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Transit  Administration,  MAUTC  is  a  five-universi- 
ty consortium  led  by  Penn  State  (the  consortium  also 


includes  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Universi- 
ty, and  West  Virginia  University).  Since  its  founding, 
MAUTC  has  engaged  research  personnel  and  facilities  in 
nearly  100  research,  education,  and  technology  transfer  pro- 
jects. A  large  portion  of  the  center's  current  research  efforts 
are  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  through  the  MAUTC/PennDOT  Partner- 
ship that  was  formed  in  1993. 

"Continued  federal  support  is  particularly  important  to 
MAUTC  as  we  continue  to  expand  the  partnership  between 
Penn  State  and  PennDOT,"  James  H.  Miller,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  business  logistics,  PTl  research  associate,  and 
MAUTC  director,  said.  'The  partnership  enables  Univer- 
sity faculty  and  students  to  address  critical  issues  facing  the 
Commonwealth's  transportation  system  and  also  provides 

See  "Grant"  on  page  3 
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Interactive 
learning  gets 
boost  from  Bell 

Two  of  the  Universit/s  new  programs  that 
will  prepare  students  to  work  collaborative- 
ly in  a  technology-based  world  have  gotten 
a  boost  from  Bell  Atlantic  with  gifts  totaling 
$180,000. 

Calling  it  "an  affirmation  of  Penn  State's 
ability  to  enhance  Pennsylvania's  education- 
al and  health  care  systems,"  Tony  DiGioia, 
Bell  Atlantic  vice  president  for  external 
affairs  and  public  relations,  presented  a 
$1 50,000  check  to  Robert  E.  Dunham,  senior 
vice  president  and  dean  of  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System,  and  a  $30,000 
check  to  Terri  Brooks,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Communica  tions. 

The  gifts  wall  support  Project  Vision,  a 
curriculum  for  freshmen  to  be  offered  ini- 
tially at  Penn  State's  Berks,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty and  Mont  Alto  campuses,  and  the  School 
of  Commuruca tions'  New  Media  Center, 
which  includes  new  multi-media  curriculum 
fraining  and  support  services  for  faculh/,  stu- 
dents and  the  community. 

"We  are  pleased  to  have  Bell  Atlantic  as 
a  partner  in  Project  Vision,"  Dr.  Dunham 
said.  "It  is  a  bold  venture  utilizing  personal- 
ized mentoring  and  learning  activities  cou- 
pled with  the  latest  telecommunications 
technology  to  reach  first-year  students  at 
three  Penn  State  Commonwealth  Education- 
al System  campuses. 

'Thanks  to  Project  Vision,  students  will 
be  free  from  location  and  time  restrictions. 
Facilitated  by  faculty  mentors,  students  will 
depart  from  today's  passive- recipient  learn- 
ing style  to  adopt  a  more  active  and  collabo- 
rative methodology." 

Except  for  traditional  courses,  students  in 
the  project  will  not  attend  formal  classes  and 
faculty  will  not  be  expected  to  lecture.  Using 
computers,  students  will  work  with  teams  of 
students  across  campus  boundaries  and  will 
access  national  and  international  informa- 
tion sources.  Faculty  will  serve  as  mentors 
and  coaches  rather  dian  providers  of  irifor- 
mation. 

Project  Vision  imagines  a  future  work- 
force engaged  in  continuous  learning  with 

See  "Bell  Atlantic"  on  page  3 


Eric  A.  Walker,  Penn 
State's  12th  president, 
died  Feb.  17.  Pictorial 
tribute  on  pages  6  and  7. 


Researchers  say  dairy 
hormone  is  no  challenge 
to  current  U.S.  farm 
economic  policy.  See 
page  11. 
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Women's  History  Month 

Celebrations  planned  for  March 


March  is  National  Women's  History 
Month  and  several  University  locations 
are  planning  events  to  spotlight  the  lives 
and  achievements  of  women  past  and 
present.  Following  are  scheduled  events: 

DuBois  Campus 

■  An  early  kickoff  to  the  month-long  cel- 
ebration is  set  for  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  with 
activities  centering  on  achievements  and 
advances  made  by  females  in  sports. 
"Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day"  activ- 
ities will  include  several  audience  partic- 
ipation events  in  the  DuBois  Area  High 
School  Auxiliary  Gym. 

Members  of  Perm  State's  nationally 
ranked  women's  lacrosse  and  fencing 
teams  will  join  young  women  athletes 
from  seven  local  high  schools,  along  with 
their  coaches,  families  and  h-iends  from 
11  a.m.-l  p.m.  for  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions, motivatior\al  talks,  and  fun.  In 
addition,  an  awards  ceremony  will  rec- 
ognize area  high  schools'  outstanding 
female  athletes. 

■  On  Tuesday,  March  U  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Hiller  Auditorium,  dramatist  Daisy 
Thom»s-Quinney,  in  conjunction  with 
The  Voices  of  Freedom,  will  present  a 
program  covering  the  incredible  life  of 
one  of  the  Civil  War  era's  most  outstand- 
ing female  figures,  Harriet  Tubman. 

■  From  10  a.m.-noon  on  March  15,  Ms. 
Thomas-Quinney  returns  for  an  open 
discussion  with  members  of  the  campus 
community  and  guests  from  the  DuBois 
Area  High  School.  "Backstage  With 
Daisy  Thomas-Quiiuiey,"  wall  focus  on 
the  social  and  historical  impact  of  sever- 
al notable  female  historical  figures. 

■  The  final  events  will  focus  on  wo 
involvement  with  science,  engineering, 
and  technology. 

Elk  County  veterinarian  Nancy  Stine 
Meyer  will  bring  a  double-faceted  pro- 
gram to  the  campus  on  Thursday,  March 
23.  Dr.  Meyer  will  speak  about  the  chal- 
lenges she  and  other  women  have  faced 
as  a  result  of  choosing  careers  that 
require  extensive  study  science  and 
mathematics. 

Also  speaking  on  March  23  will  be 
Jan  May,  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
campus,  who  will  cover  some  of  the 
imfxirtant  contributions  women  mathe- 
maticians and  scientists  have  made  over 
the  years. 

Beaver  Campus 

■  Weekly  Movie  Series:  at  9  p.m.  every 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  in 
Harmony  Hall  Lobby.  Week  of  March 
12:  "Widow's  Peak;"  week  of  March  19: 
The  Ballad  of  Little  Jo,"  and  week  of 
March  26:  "A  League  of  Their  Own." 

■  Brown  Bag  Lunch  Series:  The  follow- 
ing Thursdays  at  noon,  Room  16  Student 
Learning  Center  Conference  Room, 
lunch  will  be  provided:  March  2:  Barb 
Neches,  Price  Waterhouse  certified  pub- 
hc  accountant  and  Penn  State  graduate; 
March  16:  Karen  Hyams,  regional  artist 
instructor  at  Sweetwater  Art  Center, 
Sewickley;  March  23:  Judy  Young, 
ARCO  Co.  chemical  engineer. 


_  Career  Speakers:  Sally  Wiggin  and 
Brenda  Waters  -  WTAE  &  KDKA  news- 
casters, 12:30  p.m.  Thursday,  March  30, 
in  the  Study  Learning  Center  Aud. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

An  exhibit  from  its  valued  Alice  Marshall 
Collection,  concerts,  lectures  and  discus- 
sions highlight  Penn  State  Harrisburg's 
celebration  of  Women's  History  Month. 
The  observance,  featuring  10  separate 
events,  is  underscored  by  the  month-long 
Marshall  exhibit  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  of 
the  Ohnsted  Building. 

The  collection,  considered  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  women's 
history  materials  ever  assembled  by  a 
single  individual,  is  housed  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg.  It  was  acquired  in  1991  from 
Camp  Hill  resident  Alice  Marshall.  The 
exhibit  is  open  to  the  public. 

■  A  concert  by  local  residents  Renee 
Basel  and  Felicia  Brown-Haywood 
March  2  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  kicks  off 
the  celebration.  Titled  "Sisters  United  in 
Song,"  the  presentation  begins  at  noon. 

■  On  March  15,  poet  Gillie  Haynes 
Joseph  v/ill  make  two  appearances.  At 
noon,  she  will  speak  on  "Beyond  My 
View:  Celebrating  a  Woman's  Life 
Through  Poehy  at  the  Penn  State  East- 
gate  Center,  At  7  p.m.  in  the  campus 
Gallery  Lounge,  her  appearance  is  titled 
"Movin' on  in  Spirit."  Ms.  Joseph,  a  poet, 
has  been  featxired  on  many  programs 
and  has  also  written  several  short  stories. 
—On  March  17  at  9  a.m.  in  the  GaUery 
Lounge,  Kathryn  Geller  Myers  will  lec- 
ture on  the  Permsylvarua  Coalition 
Against  Rape. 

■  March  20  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Gallery 
Lounge,  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Judith  Kautz 
will  discuss  "Women  in  the  Military." 

■  A  professional  women's  panel  will 
highlight  the  March  22  Gallery  Lounge 
presentation.  The  Re-entry  Women  Net- 
work event  begins  at  noon. 

■  Historian  Linda  Gordon  will  present  a 
lecture  on  "Women  and  Welfare"  at  7:30 
p.m.  March  23,  in  the  Gallery  Lounge.  A 
distinguished  research  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wiscor\sin  since  1993,  Dr. 
Gordon  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
history  from  Swarthmore  College  and 
her  master^s  and  Ph.D.  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

■  Russian  scholar  Nadezda  Shvedova, 
with  the  USA/Canada  institute  in 
Moscow,  will  lecture  on  "International 
Women's  Movement  Experiences"  at 
noon  March  27,  in  the  Gallery  Lounge. 

■  The  celebration  of  Women's  History 
Month  concludes  on  March  29  with  a 
noon  appearance  of  guitarist  Bobbi  Car- 
mitchell  in  the  Gallery  Lounge. 

All  Women's  History  Month  events 
listed  are  open  to  the  public. 

McKeesport  Campus 

A  luncheon  for  women  on  campus  v^ill 
be  held  at  noon  on  Friday,  March  24.  The 
guest  speaker  for  the  event  v^oll  be  Sally 
Wiggin,  news  anchor  on  WTAE-TV 
Channel  4,  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 


Where  in  the 


WORLD 

is  a  Nittany  Lion? 


By  February,  most  students 
notice  that  their  ranks  are 
thin.  Where  in  the  world  have 
their  classmates  gone?   Many  left 
last  month  for  Latin  America,  Aus- 
tralia, Asia,  Airica,  Europe,  and  the 
tropics  —  to  study. 

"Spring  semester  is  the  most 
popular  time  for  a  Study  Abroad 
semester,  although  several  also  go 
for  the  entire  academic  year," 
Casimer  Sowa,  study  abroad  advis- 
er for  the  Office  of  Education 
Abroad  Programs,  said.  In  fact, 
more  than  300  students  are  now 
abroad  through  one  of  Perm  State's 
programs  offered  in  32  countries  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  number  of  Penn  State  stu- 
dents studying  abroad  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  past  few  years, 
now  averaging  6  to  7  percent  of  each 
graduating  class,  and  most  of  them 
first  learned  about  the  program 
through  their  professors  and  advis- 

"We  count  on  faculty  and 
administrators  to  alert  students  to 
the  personal  benefits  and  global 
importance  of  the  study  abroad 
experience,  Mr.  Sowa  said.  "Some 
of  the  strongest  programs  are  ones  in 
which  faculty  have  taken  an  interest 
and  have  actively  recruited  students 
to  apply." 

Shidents  are  encouraged  to  par- 
hdpate  in  international  programs  to 
prepare  themselves  for  work  in  a 
global  economy.  The  124-nation 
GATT  trade  agreement  specifically 
notes  that  international  education  is 
an  important  criteria  for  links 
between  nations,  and,  in  its  strategic 
planning,  Penn  State  notes  the  need 
for  students  to  develop  conununJca- 
tion  skills  to  overcome  cultural  and 
pobtical  barriers  between  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries. 

'The  University  currently  is 
expanding  its  programs  abroad  and 
eventually  hopes  to  reach  a  point 
where  20  percent  of  those  who 


receive  baccalaureate  degrees  will 
have  spent  at  least  one  semester 
abroad,"  Michael  Laubscher,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Education 
Abroad  Programs,  said. 

The  future  focus  for  the  Educa- 
tion  Programs  is  on  increasing 
enrollment  in  newly  established  and 
under-enrolled  programs.  For 
example,  seven  new  science  pro- 
grams were  established  in  Britain 
last  year  through  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science  to  give  students  the 
opporturuty  to  broaden  their  scien- 
tific perspective.  These  are  offered  at 
the  University  of  Bath,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Essex,  the  Uruversity  of  Leeds, 
the  University  of  Sussex,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kent  at  Canterbury,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth, 
and  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
Scotland. 

"No  matter  what  the  curriculmn, 
students  can  fit  a  semester,  yesr  or  at 
least  a  summer  of  study  abroad  into 
their  schedule  —  if  they  plan 
ahead,"  notes  Katie  Porter,  Shady 
Abroad  adviser.  Students  can  often 
select  programs  with  offerings  that 
can  fulfill  course  requirements  in 
their  major,  minor,  general  educa- 
tion or  electives,  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural diversity  requirement. 

Some  programs  are  tailored  to 
specific  areas.  For  example,  business 
students  have  studied  intematiorul 
business  in  Asia,  Austraba,  Europe, 
Latin  America,  New  Zealand  or  the 
Middle  East.  Engineering  students 
can  study  in  England  or  Spain,  and 
science  students  can  study  in  Great 
Britain,  New  Zealand  or  Ausfralia. 
Other  porgrams  are  more  general  in 
their  focus.  Some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar programs  are  a  variety  of  lan- 
guage and  liberal  arts  programs 
offered  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  Australia. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  Office  of  Education  Abroad  Pro- 
grams at  (814)  865-7681. 


Beyond  the  Dream  showing  Feb.  24 


Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
East  Halls  Residence  Life,  and  East 
Halls  Housing  will  sponsor  a  public 
vievkong  of  the  videotape  of  the  recent 
videoconierence,  BEYOND  THE 
DREAM  VU:  A  Celebration  of  Black 
History,  at  noon  Friday,  Feb.  24,  in  the 
Findlay-Johnston  Commons  in  East 
Halls  at  University  Park. 

Produced  by  Black  Issues  in  Higher 
Education,  this  yearns  BEYOND  THE 
DREAM    series    features    panelists 


author  Nathan  McCall,  political 
activist  the  Rev.  Al  Sharpton,  psychia- 
trist Frances  Cress  Welsing,  USA 
Today  columnist  Julianne  Malveaux, 
and  many  others  discussing  "The  Van- 
ishing Black  Male:  Saving  Our  Sons." 

In  commemoration  of  Black  Histo- 
ry Month,  C&DE,  East  Halls  Residence 
Life  and  East  Halls  Housing  will  pre- 
sent the  two-hour  videocoi\ference  as  a 
joint  initiative  open  to  the  Penn  State 
town-and-gown  community. 
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CONTINUOUS 

QUALITY 

IMPROVEMENT 


Penn  State 
QUALITY  EXPO 
*95 

Mark  your  calendar 
to  attend  the  Penn 
State  Quality  Expo 
'95  on  April  6  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  in  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  Among  the 
activities  will  be  a 
"quality  circle"  of 
presentations  about 
Quality  Improvement 
have  agreed  to  partici- 


initiatives.  The  following  present* 
pate: 

■  2:00  -  2:20  pm  "Benchmarking:  What  We  Learned" 
Kathleen  Kimball,  university  computer,  network  and  infor- 
mation security  officer.  Computer  and  Information  Systems; 
Gloriana  St.  Clair,  associate  dean  &  head  of  Information 
Access  Services,  University  Libraries 

■  2:30  -  2:50  pm  "Team  Building  Activities" 

Gerald  (Corky)  Potter,  program  director,  Laurie  McLaugh- 
lin, teambuilding  director.  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental 
Center 

■  3:00  -  3:30  pm  "Life  of  a  Team" 

Gerry  Browder,  human  resource  development  specialist. 
Human  Resource  Development  Center 

The  following  guests  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  Quality 
Expo: 

■  United  States  Navy  Captain  Barbara  Stankowski,  a  Penn 

State  graduate  from  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts; 

■  William  Geoghegan,  Higher  Education  unit,  IBM; 

■  Randy  Guschl,  director  of  technology  acquisition,  DuPont. 
A  Quality  Expo  Planning  Team  is  working  to  make  this  an 
exciting  and  fun  event.  Members  of  the  team  are:  Robin 
Anderson,  Carol  Everett,  Jackie  Esposito,  Jill  Harris,  Judy 
Hewes,  Ginny  Newman,  James  Purdum,  Louise  Sandmey- 
er.  Donna  Schroyer,  Barbara  Sherlock,  and  Jack  Winter. 
Other  planned  activities  include  CQI  team  and  individual 
exhibits,  a  media  room,  and  a  shuttle  to  the  Team  Decision 
Center  at  Penn  State  Scanticon.  It  should  be  a  day  for  sharing, 
learning  and  celebrating  Quality  Improvement! 

Registrar's  Office  CQI  Team  Presents  at 
Association  Meeting 

The  Registrar's  Office  Transcript  CQI  Team  made  a  presenta- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Campus  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers  (MSADRAO), 
which  was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  NJ,  from  Nov.  28  -  Dec.  1, 
1994.  The  presentation,  "Continuous  Quality  Improvement  in 
the  Registrar's  Office,"  was  given  by  team  members  Julie 
Gibbrirtey,  Wanda  Givler,  Sharon  Hilliard  and  Dona  Ober- 
heirri. 


Penn  Staters 


Judy  and  Dan  are  looking  for  a  rider  to  carpool  from  Hollidays- 
burg,  Altoona,  or  Tyrone  to  University  Park.  Work  hours  are  8 
a.m.  -5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  Call  865-6301  or  632-8462 
(Judy/home)  or  942-7658  (Dan/home). 


Grant 


Leonard  G.  Austin,  professor  emeritus  of  fuels 
and  mineral  engineering,  gave  a  plenary  lecture 
on  Liberation  and  a  paper  on  high-pressure 
grinding  rolls  at  the  conference  IV  Encuentro 
Hemisferio  Sur  Sobre  Technologia  Mineral  in 
Concepcion,  Chile.  He  also  made  presentations 
at  six  universities  in  Peru  and  at  the  National 
University  of  Colombia  (Medellin). 

Subhash  Chander,  professor  of  mineral  pro- 
cessing, presented  a  plenary  lecture  on  "Oxida- 
tion of  Sulphide  Minerals"  at  the  conference  IV 
Encuentro  Hemisferio  Sur  Sobre  Technologia 
Mineral  in  Concepcion,  Chile. 


continued  from  page  1 

educational  opportunities  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Engineering,  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  other  academic  units." 

MAUTC's  research  direction,  which  ranges  from  highway 
building  and  design  to  administration  and  policy,  has  encompassed 
areas  such  as  advanced  transit  systems,  bus  transit  security,  transit 
management  strategies,  accidents  and  risk  management,  conges- 
tion management,  surface  freight  transportation  technology,  pave- 
ment maintenance  management,  and  intelligent  transportation  sys- 
tems. 


Richard  Klimpel,  adjunct  professor  of  mineral      Belgiu 


Bell  Atlantic 

continued  from  page  1 


the  ability  to  use  knowledge  as  a  tool  for  the 
development  of  analytical  skills.  'Teamers  in  the 
21st  century  will  require  a  set  of  skills  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  toda/s  passive,  fact-absorpHon  skills 
that  are  expensive,  inflexible  and  quickly  obso- 
lete," Dr.  Dunham  said. 

This  semester,  six  faculty  are  developing 
materials  and  learning  strategies  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  three  more  will  work  on  the  imple- 
mentation plan  this  summer.  In  the  fall,  20  fresh- 
men each  from  the  three  campuses  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  program.  Students  will  work  in 
teams  with  other  students  across  campus  bound- 
aries as  well  as  on  the  same  campus,  and  projects 
and  problems  will  be  designed  to  encourage 
involvement  in  local  communities. 

Bell  Atlantic's  support  for  Penn  State's  New 
Media  Center  also  focuses  on  integrating  inter- 
active media  into  the  curriculum.  Initiated  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing  and  the  School  of  Com- 
munications, it  consists  of  one  virtual  media  cen- 
ter geographically  distributed  over  five  sites,  one 
of  which  will  be  located  in  Carnegie  Building, 
headquarters  of  the  School  of  Communications. 

"Bell  Atlantic's  support  allows  us  to  stay  on 
the  leading  edge  of  new  information  technolo- 
gies," Dean  Brooks  said.  "It  will  help  us  devel- 
op media-based  course  materials  for  on-campus 
and  distance  education  as  well  as  develop  work- 
shops and  seminars  to  familiarize  the 


processing,  spoke  on  new  chemicals  for  froth 
flotation  processes  at  the  conference  FV  Encuen- 
tro Hemisferio  Sur  Sobre  Technologia  Mineral 
in  Concepcion,  Chile. 

Mark  Roberts,  professor  of  economics,  present- 
ed a  paper,  "Sunk  Costs  and  the  Decision  to 
Export,"  at  a  conference  on  Dynamics  of 
Employment  and  Industry  Evolution,  Universi- 
ty of  Mannheim,  Germany.  He  also  presented  a 
paper,  "Price  and  Markup  Dispersion  for  U.S. 
Manufactured  Products,"  in  seminars  at  the 
London  Business  School,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  and  Katholieke  Universiteit,  Leuven, 


ty  with  the  concept  of  interactive  learning." 

Bell  Atlantic  Vice  President  Ted  Raffetto 
added  that  Bell  Atlantic's  support  of  Project 
Vision  and  the  New  Media  Group  "demon- 
strates our  confidence  in  Penn  State's  ability  to 
transform  education  in  the  21st  century  and  to 
reach  more  Pennsylvanians  with  high-quality 
learning  opportunities." 

Last  November,  Bell  Atlantic  awarded  a 
$150,000  grant  to  the  Hershey  Medical  Center  to 
enhance  the  telemedicine,  teleradiology  and 
desktop  medical  conferencing  capabilities  of  the 
PA  HealthNet  and  make  quality  health  care  ser- 
s  equally  accessible  to  rural  and  urban  a 


Members  of  the  University  administration  r 

Bell  Atlantic  representatives  before  tfie  presenlatio 

of  a  gift  totaling  $180,000. 


Jock  Lauterer,  assistant  prolessor  of  journalism  in  ttie  School  of  Communications.  i 
equipment  in  tfie  Media  Center  purcfiased  witti  a  gift  from  Bell  Atlantic 
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l^ECTURES 


William  A.  Schreyer  Ambassador  Lecture 

New  Zealand  ambassador  to 
address  University  on  March  1 


John  Wood,  New  Zealand  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  \\t11  deliver  the  inau- 
gural William  A.  Schreyer  Ambassador 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  1, 
in  Room  201,  Business  Administration 
Building  I,  at  University  Park. 

Titled  "Global  and  Asian-Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Regimes:  New  Zealand  Perspec- 
tives and  Contributiorxs,"  Ambassador 
Wood's  presentation  is  sponsored  by 
The  Smeal  College's  Center  for  Global 
Business  Studies  in  collaboration  v^ith 
the  Australia-New  Zealand  Studies  Cen- 
ter and  the  Asia  Pacific  Task  Force. 

Ambassador  Wood  has  an  extensive 
background  in  economics  and  interna- 
tional trade,  having  previously  served  as 
deputy  secretary  of  economic  and  trade 
relatior\s  and  director  of  the  North  Asia 
Division  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministry  of 
External  Relations  and  Trade.  Under  the 
New  Zealand  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  also  served  as  head  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Division. 

The  Center  for  Global  Business  Stud- 
ies is  a  new,  multidisdplinary  research 


center  delving  into  emerging  business 
issues  in  the  international  marketplace. 
In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  William  A. 
Schreyer  Ambassador  Lecture  Series,  the 
center  will  hold  a  series  of  symposia  to 


The  Center  for  Global  Business 
Studies,  the  sponsor  of  the 
lecture,  is  a  new,  multi- 
disciplinary  research  center 
delving  into  emerging 
International  business  issues. 


provide  opportunities  for  executives,  fac- 
ulty members  and  students  to  exchange 
knowledge  and  ideas  on  current  interna- 
tional business  issues.  The  center  is 
directed  by  Fariborz  Ghadai,  holder  of 
the  William  A.  Schreyer  Chair  in  global 
management,  policies  and  plaiiiung. 


MSU  researciier  to  give 
l\/larch  1  tall(  at  University  Parl( 


Sigma  Xi  National  lecturer  Robert  S. 
Root-Bernstein  will  visit  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus  on  Wednesday, 
March  1,  to  present  his  talk,  "Art, 
Music  and  Scientific  Thinking."  The 
lecture  will  begin  at  4  p.m.  in  101 
Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 
Building  and  is  hosted  by  Sigma  Xi 
Penn  State  Chapter. 

Dr.  Root-Bernstein  received  his 
AB  in  biochemistry  in  1975  and  his 
Ph.D  in  the  history  of  science  from 
Princeton  University  in  1980.  He 
completed  his  post-doctoral  training 
with  Jonas  Salk  at  the  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studies  in  San  Diego, 
where   he   was   the   recipient   of  a 


MacArthur  Fellowship  which  he  used 
to  explore  the  nature  of  scientific  cre- 
ativity and  develop  a  new  theory  of 
auto  immune  diseases. 

Currently  an  associate  professor  in 
physiology  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, he  performs  research  on  AIDS 
and  auto  immunity,  and  is  a  consul- 
tant to  Parke-Davis  Pharmaceutical 
Research  Division  and  Chiron/Cetus. 
Dr.'  Root-Bernstein's  publications 
include:  Discovering  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1989),  and  Rethinking  AIDS 
(Free  Press,  1993).  He  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Xi,  the  International  Arts-Med- 
icine Society  and  the  Society  for  Liter- 
ature and  Science. 


Nutrition  lecture  set  for  Feb.  28 


Mindy  S.  Kurzer,  assistant  professor 
of  nutrition  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, will  speak  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Feb.  28,  in  S-209  Henderson  Building 
as  part  of  the  Ruth  L.  Pike  Lecture 
Series.  The  title  of  her  talk  is  "Effects 
of  Plant  Estrogens  on  Reproducrive 


Hormones:  Implications   for  Cancer 
Prevention." 

The  lecture  series  supports  talks 
by  visiting  young  scientists  who  are 
making  significant  contributions  to 
the  field  of  nutrition  through  their 
research. 


April  7  talk  hosted  by  Department  of  French 

Elaine  Marks,  Germaine  Bree  Profes-  part  of  the  Table  Ronde  Series  spon- 
sor of  French  and  women's  studies  at  sored  by  the  Pepartmept  of  Frencli- 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  '  Her  presentation  WitT'b'e^baseci'ori' a. 
will  present  a  lecture  at  2:30  p.m.  Fri-  chapter  from  her  recent  book  The  Jew- 
day,  April  7,  in  101  Kern  Building,  as  ish  Presence  in  French  Writing. 


MSU  history  professor  to  speak  Feb.  28  on  African  American  women 


Darlene  Clark  Hine 


The  School  of  Communica- 
tions celebrates  Black  History 
Month  by  hosting  Professor 
Darlene  Clark  Hine,  the  John 
A.  Hannah  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican history  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

Professor  Hine  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "Culture,  Con- 
sciousness, and  Community: 
The  Making  of  an  African 
American  Women's  History" 


at  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  in  the  Carnegie  Cinema. 
Other  sponsors  for  the  event  include  the  African  and 
African  American  Studies  Department,  the  Equal 
Opportrmity  Planning  Committee,  and  the  Center  for 
Women  Students. 

Dr.  Hine  is  editor  of  an  award-winning,  two- vol- 
ume set.  Black  Women  in  America:  An  Historical  Ency- 
clopedia (Carison  Publishing,  1993).  She  is  the  author 
of  Black  Women  in  Wfiite:  Racial  Conflict  and  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Nursing  Profession,  1890-1950;  Black  Victo- 
ry: The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Wliite  Primary  in  Texas,  and 
Women's  Culture  and  Community  in  Indiana,  1875- 


1959.  Her  numerous  articles  have  appeared  in  a 
wide  variety  of  periodicals  and  she  is  the  editor  of 
The  State  of  Afro- American  History:  Past,  Present,  and 
Future,  as  well  as  Carlson  Publishing's  16-volume 
series  Black  Women  in  United  States  History:  From 
Colonial  Times  to  the  Present. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Joseph  M. 
Selden,  director  of  multicultural  affairs,  at  (814)  863- 
6081. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  al  the  University  are,  from  left,  John  D.  Connor,  professor  of  pharmacology,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center;  Paul  J.  Horner,  warehouse  worker,  Salvage  and  Sur- 
plus. Business  Services;  D.  Douglas  Miller,  prolessof  ol  music,  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture;  Charles  Poust,  Service  Desk  coordinator.  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  Clarence  H.  Stoner,  assiS; 
tant  professor  of  exercise  and  sport  science.  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  and  Beno  Weiss,  professor  of  Italian,  College  of  ttie  Liberal  Arts. 
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A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiale  Alhlati 


Sears  Directors  Cup 

With  its  overall  fall  performance,  Penn  State 
earned  top  ranking  in  the  Sears  Directors  Cup 
evaluation  of  the  leading  athletic  programs  in  the 
nation.  The  fall  semester  was  a  winning  one  as 
well  for  Nittany  Lion  and  Lady  Lion  student-ath- 
letes. A  summary  of  academic  performance 
reveals  that  15  of  the  27  teams  (men  and  women's 
indoor  and  outdoor  track  each  count  as  one) 
achieved  a  cumulative  grade-point-average  of  2.9 
or  higher.  Eight  squads,  led  by  Sue  Rankin's  soft- 
ball  team,  had  a  GPA  over  3.0.  A  total  of  106  stu- 
dent-athletes made  the  Dean's  List  with  a  GPA  of 
3.5  or  higher,  including  at  least  one  representative 
from  24  different  sports  teams.  The  men's  track 
and  field  squad  had  14  athletes  on  the  Dean's  List 
followed  by  women's  track  with  12,  women's 
swimming  and  softball  with  eight. 

Lady  Lion  Volleyball 

Four  members  of  the  Lady  Lion  volleyball  team 
have  been  honored  by  Volleyball  Magazine.  Senior 
setter  Satina  Davidson  was  named  a  second-team 
All- America.  She  earlier  was  a  first-team  selection 
of  the  American  Volleyball  Coaches  Association. 
Seruors  Laura  Cook  and  Saundi  Lamoureux  were 
honorable  mention  choices  and  Terri  Zemaitis 
was  named  to  the  magazine's  All-Freshman  team. 

Gymnastics  double  dual  meet 

dne  of.  the  highlights  6f  the  gymnastics  season  will 
be  a  double  dual  meet  with  Michigan  State  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  25,  in  Recreation  Bldg.  Both  Randy 
Jepson's  men's  team  and  Steve  Shepard's  Lady 
Lions  v^tU  be  in  action  against  their  conference 
rivals.  It  will  be  the  final  home  appearance  of  the 
season  for  the  Lady  Lions,  who  wind  up  their  sea- 
son v/ith  a  grueling  five-meet,  ten-team  road  trip 
that  begins  at  West  Virginia  March  3  and  ends  at 
Michigan  March  18.  Coach  Jepson's  team  won 
both  the  Massachusetts  Invitational  and  the  Navy 
Invitafional  and  ranked  No.  4  in  the  nation 
(through  meets  of  Feb.  4)  in  scoring  with  a  season 
high  of  224.75.  A  vnn  in  the  Cat  Classic  was  an 
early  highlight  for  Coach  Shepard's  Lady  Lior\s. 

Wrestling  All-Americas 

The  wrestling  team  honored  former  Nittany  Lion 
All-Americas  at  its  fijial  home  match  of  the  season, 
vs.  Lehigh  on  Feb.  11.  Frank  Gleason,  an  AU- 
America  at  136  pounds  in  1941,  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  elite  group  returning  for  the  cere- 
mony. Every  All-America  firom  the  Lions'  1972 
through  1977  squads  was  present  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  1954, 1955, 1956  and  1957  tean:\s. 

Naismith  award  candidate 

Women's  basketball  coach  Rene  Portland  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  Naismith  Coach-of-the-Ygar  award. 
h\  her  15th  season  at  Penn  State,  Coach  Portland  has 
the  Lady  Lions  among  the  nation's  Top  15  teams 
and  is  in  the  race  for  a  second  consecutive  Big  Ten 
championship.  The  Lady  Lions  trailed  Purdue  by 
one-half  game  through  contests  of  Feb.  23. 

Women's  track 

Seeing  double.  That  must  have  been  the  feeling 
for  spectators  at  the  Penn  State-Michigan  State 
women's  track  meet  on  Feb.  11. 

Twin  sisters  Nicole  and  Monique  Gillman, 
sophomores  from  Springfield  Gardens,  N.Y.,  fin- 
ished 1-2  for  the  Lady  Lions  in  the  long  jump.  In 
the  3,000  meters,  another  pair  of  Lady  Lion  twins, 
Kris  and  Kim  Kelly  of  Avoca,  Pa.,  were  fifth  and 
sixth  respectively. 


Nominations  due  for  three  University  awarcjs 


International  Student  Award 
applications  due  by  March  1 

Applications  for  the  Norman  and  Ardeth  Frisbey 
International  Student  Award  are  due  in  the  Office  of 
International  Students  in  Boucke  Building  at  Uni- 
versity Park  by  March  1 .  The  award,  established  last 
year,  honors  outstanding  contributions  to  interna- 
tional understanding  by  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate international  students  enrolled  full-time  at  any 
Penn  State  campus. 

It  is  likely  that  two  awards  of  approximately  $500 
each  will  be  made,  one  to  an  undergraduate  and  one 
to  a  graduate  international  student. 

International  students  who  believe  they  meet  eli- 
gibility criteria  must  complete  an  application  form 
and  attach  their  supporting  statements  and  one  to 
three  supporting  statements  from  referents,  address- 
ing the  candidates'  qualifications.  Faculty  and  advis- 
ers may  encourage  deserving  students  to  apply. 

Applications  are  available  in  222  Boucke  Build- 
ing. For  more  information,  contact  the  Office  of 
International  Programs  at  865-6348  or  a  member  of 
the  Selection  Committee:  Jim  Lynch,  chair  (865- 
6348),  Horst  von  Dorpowski  (865-2524),  Marilyn 
McPheron  (863-3927),  or  George  Valzias  (863-0723). 

March  3  deadline  for  nominations 
for  Libraries  Award 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  candidates  for  the 
1995  University  Libraries  Award.  The  award  is  given 
in  recognition  of  the  achievements  or  performance 
of  any  person  holding  an  academic  or  staff  appoint- 
ment in  the  University  Libraries  who  meets  one  or 
more  of  the  following  criteria: 

-professional  contribution  which  has  a  significant 
influence  on  the  operations  of  the  Penn  State 
Libraries; 

-significant  professional  contribution  which 
earns  the  respect  of  the  Uiuversity  community  for 
the  Libraries; 

-significant  contribution  to  the  profession  which 
reflects  achievement  in  Hbrarianship  at  Penn  State; 

-or  outstanding  service  to  the  Libraries  as  shown 


by  continuing  leadership  and  innovation. 

Any  member  of  the  Penn  State  community  may 
make  a  nomination;  nomination  forms  are  available 
at  various  locations  throughout  the  University 
Libraries.  All  nomination  forms  are  due  on  or  before 
March  3  and  should  be  sent  to:  Cindy  Paries,  chair. 
University  Libraries  Award  Committee,  E108  Pattee 
Library,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Call  for  Outstanding  Office 
Professionals 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Professionals  (PSEOP) 
is  accepting  nominations  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Out- 
standing Office  Professional  Award  which  is  open  to 
all  faculty  and  staff  throughout  the  University. 
PSEOP,  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  pioneered  the  con- 
cept of  giving  recognition  to  University  staff  who 
have  provided  exceptional^ meritorious  service  on 
behalf  of  Penn  State. 

Criteria  for  selecting  the  recipient  of  the  award 
include:  initiative,  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness; 
responsibility  and  quality  of  work;  cooperation  with 
co-workers;  commitment  to  performing  in  a  profes- 
sional manner  and  expressing  pride  in  that  profes- 
sionalism; positive  attitude  toward  Penn  State  cus- 
tomers who  visit  or  telephone  Penn  State  offices; 
positive  attitude  toward  other  Penn  State  employees; 
professional  development  efforts  through  atten- 
dance at  workshops,  seminars,  etc.;  continuous 
improvement  on  the  job;  continuous  development  of 
office  knowledge  and  skills;  activities,  those  that 
have  enhanced  office  and  Penn  State's  goals  and 
objectives,  and  outside  activities  that  have  been  of 
service  to  the  community. 

A  typed  letter  of  support  and  copy  of  the  candi- 
-  date's  resume  must  be  submitted  with  the  complet- 
ed nomination  form  to  Linda  Roan,  203  Beam  BAB, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-1912  by  March  24.  Also 
contact  Linda  Roan  at  (814)865-1809  or  E-mail  @ 
LMRl  for  nomination  forms. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on  becoming 
a  member  of  PSEOP,  please  contact  Jenny  King  at 
(814)863-4030  or  E-mail  @  JXK3. 


Promotions 


staff 

Gregory  D.  Andersen,  senior  customer  service  rep- 
resentative in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Valerie  A.  Brandt,  LPN/MEDS  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Shirley  A.  Bumes,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems-Telecommunications. 
Judith  A.  Bumey,  staff  assistant  VIII  at  Penn  State 
McKeesport  Campus. 

Jo  Ellen  E.  Campbell,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Relations. 
Michael  J.  Coslo,  video/photographic  specialist  in 
Applied  Research  Lab. 

Betty  H.  Delafield,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems-Telecommunications. 
Donnis  L.  Dixon,  production  coordinator  in  Com- 
puting and  Information  Systems-Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Systems. 

Debbie  S.  Dobson,  staff  assistant  V  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

Susan  W.  Donley,  admiiustrative  assistant  I  in  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  University  Relations. 
Karen  L.  Donnan,  staff  assistant  V  in  The  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science. 

Ann  Maira  Edinger,  reimbursement  analyst  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Marilyn  Engle,  adminish-ative  assistant  II  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Donna  E.  Fawber-Via,  staff  assistant  VI  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

James  E.  Graves,  environmental  systems  engineering 
assistant  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 


Sandra  C.  Greene,  senior  applications  program- 
mer/analyst in  Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems. 
Tracey  M.  Hansetman,  video/photographic  special- 
ist in  Applied  Research  Lab. 

Brian  C.  Hoke,  administrative  assistant  II  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Bonita  A.  Housel,  assistant  manager.  Business  Sys- 
tems, at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Sharon  R.  Houser,  inventory  property  specialist  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Rei-Huang  Hu,  research  support  assistant  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Diane  L.  Hunt,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Penn  State  Beaver 
Campus. 

Shawney  S.  Intorre,  staff  assistant  V  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 

Michael  A.  Kauffman,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Comput- 
er and  Information  Systems-Telecommunications. 
Robb   L.    Kimble,   engineering  aide   in   Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Melanie  A.  Kinsey,  staff  assistant  VIII  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Brian  L.  Kline,  senior  engineering  aide  in  Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Betty  J.  Langham,  scheduling  supervisor  in  Comput- 
er and  Information  Systems-Office  of  Administi-ative 
Systems. 

Raymond  Lasinski,  manager.  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices II,  in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Dale  M.  Myerhoffer,  staff  assistant  VI  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 
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University  flourished  from  1956-1970  under 


In  1966,  President  Walker  (nghl)  helped  break  ground  for 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  with  George  T.  Her- 
rell.  founding  dean  ot  the  College  ot  Medicine. 

Eric  A.  Walker,  who  presided  over  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  expansion  in  the  history  of 
Penn  State,  died  Friday,  Feb.  17,  at  his  home  in 
State  College,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  84. 

Dr.  Walker  was  the  second  Penn  State  president 
emeritus  to  die  within  the  month.  John  W.  Oswald, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Walker  as  president  in  1970,  died 
on  Feb.  1. 

"Eric  Walker  was  a  great  scientist  and  educator," 
President  Thomas,  said.  "He  provided  wide  and 
visionary  leadership  to  Penn  State  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  growth  of  the  University  into  one  of  the 
premier  public  research  universities  in  the  nation." 

Dunng  Dr.  Walkei^s  presidency  (1956-1970),  total 
enrollment  tripled  (from  13,000  to  40,000);  the  facuitv 
more  than  doubled  in  size  (from  1,500  to  3,200);  more 
than  100  new  buildings  were  constructed,  and  the 
University's  Milton  S.  Hershey  Center  was  estab- 
lished. 

In  1958,  Penn  State  was  elected  to  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  a  consortium  of  the  58  top 
research  universities  in  North  America. 

Eight  new  two-year  Commonwealth  Campuses 
were  opened,  which  by  1970  expanded  the  number  of 
Penn  State  campuses  to  22  This  network  placed  cam- 
puses within  30  miles  of  90  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
population. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1970,  Dr.  Walker 
had  served  as  president  of  Penn  State  for  14  years, 
third  longest  presidential  tenure  in  the  history  of  the 
Uruversity. 

Near  the  close  of  his  University  career,  he 
descritjed  Penn  State  as  "a  big  adolescent  youngster, 
strong,  attractive  and  awkward,  one  who  has  grown 

too  fast It  is  a  young,  strong,  attractive  university 

jusl  about  to  embark  on  an  adventurous  career." 


Leaving  lor  his  Inauguration  on  Oct.  3,  1957,  President 
Walker  gets  a  hand  from  his  wile.  Josephine,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Gail,  and  Brian. 

Dr.  Walker,  a  Harvard-educated  scientist/engi- 
neer, stayed  active  in  research  and  engineering  during 
Iiis  presidency  and  concluded  "it  is  an  error  for  acade- 
mic admiiustrators  to  abandon  their  fields." 

Supplementing  his  role  as  president  of  Penn  State, 
he  was  active  in  the  development  of  national  science 
and  technology  policy.  A  prime  mover  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  he 
served  as  its  president  from  1966-1970.  He  also 
served  as  a  leader  of  many  other  national  organiza- 
tions, having  held  the  presidency  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  (1964-66);  Engineering  Joint  Council  (1962- 
63),  and  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 
EducaHon  (1962-63). 

During  his  career,  he  received  more  than  a  dozen 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  from  universities  through- 
out the  United  States,  as  well  as  numerous  awards, 
including  the  Horatio  Alger  Award,  given  annually  to 
a  distinguished  American  whose  career  paralleled 
that  of  the  legendary  hero;  the  White  House  Citation 
from  President  Nixon,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Public  Service  Award. 

Bom  in  England  on  April  29, 1910,  Dr.  Walker 
came  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Canada  in  1923 
and  settled  in  Wrightsville,'Pa.,  with  an  aunt.  With  a 
scholarship  and  by  working  summers  and  during  the 
regular  school  year,  he  was  able  to  attend  Harvard, 
where  he  obtained  a  B.S.  in  electrical  engineering, 
M.A.  in  business  administration,  and  Sc.D.  in  general 
science  and  engineering. 

After  teaching  at  Tu/ts  University  (1938-1940)  and 
heading  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  (1940-1942),  he  joined  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  at  Harvard  University 
to  work  on  new  types  of  torpedoes  to  attack  German 
submarines,  which  were  decimating  the  Allies'  mer- 
chant fleet  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  result  of  this  work  was  the  development  of 
the  acoustic  homing  torpedo,  for  which  he  won  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Development  Award  and  the  Presi- 
dential Certificate  of  Merit. 

WTien  the  laboratory  was  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate working  groups  in  1945,  Dr.  Walker  headed  the 
group  transferred  to  Penn  State  as  the  Ordnance 
Researcli  Laboratory.  He  directed  the  lab,  now  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  and  was  professor  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
from  1945-51 .  He  served  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture  from  1951  until  his 
appointment  as  president  of  the  Uruversity  in  1956  to 
succeed  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

Dr.  Walker,  the  first  engineer  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  University,  was  the  author  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy. Engineering  My  Way  and  authored  or  co- 
authored  more  than  300  publications. 

As  Penn  State  president,  he  often  called  meetings 
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at  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  because  he  felt  strongly  that  "aca- 
demics should  work  at  least  as  long  as  other  working 
people." 

He  listed  his  greatest  achievements  as  Perm  State 
president  as: 

■  The  University's  successful  building  program  in 
cooperation  with  the.state  goverrunent  during  the 
administration  of  four  governors— two  Republican 
and  two  Democratic. 

■  Establishment  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  a 
teaching  hospital  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
through  a  $50  million  allocation  from  charitable  trusts 
established  by  the  late  Milton  S.  Hershey,  founder  of 
the  Hershey  Chocolate  Corp. 

■  Development  of  a  first-raiik  faculty. 

■  Expansion  of  Penn  State's  Commonwealth  Campus 
system.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Walker's  retirement,  40 
percent  of  Penn  State  freshmen  began  their  University 
careers  at  one  of  the  Commonwealth  Campuses. 

Also,  during  his  presidency,  the  Urxiversity's  Con- 
tinuing Education  System  flourished.  Continuing 
Education  course  enrollment  increased  from  27,600  to 
n  2,000;  the  J.  Orvis  Keller  Conference  Center  was 
constructed  on  the  University  Park  Campus,  and 
WPSX-TV,  the  University's  educational  television  sta- 
tion, was  established. 

Dr.  Walker  often  commented  that  one  of  his  great- 
est disappointments  was  the  failure  to  establish  a  law 
school  at  Perm  State. 

"A  law  school  is  an  important  part  of  a  full- 
fledged  university  because  the  law  is  not  orJy  a  major 
profession  but  also  a  major  component  of  civilized 
society,"  he  said.  "For  a  state-related  university,  there 
is  also  the  practical  consideration  that  most  legislators 
are  lawyers." 

Leading  Perm  State  during  the  period  of  student 
unrest  in  the  1960s,  Dr.  Walker  said  he  found  himself 
in  the  ironic  position  of  counseling  moderation  for  the 
activists,  while  in  the  1950s,  he  was  counseling 
activism  for  that  generation  of  "apathetic"  students. 

In  recognition  of  his  achievements,  the  Penn  State 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1977  named  the  new  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  the  Eric  A.  Walker  Building. 

After  leaving  the  Penn  State  presidency,  Dr.  Walk- 
er began  a  second  career  as  vice  president  for  science 
and  technology  at  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri- 

FoUowing  his  second  retirement  from  ALQOA  in 
1975,  he  continued  to  be  involved  in  engineering  edu- 
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command  of  12th  president 


In  October  1994  Dr  Waike  J  ofi  in:  golf  prowess  during 

dedication  of  the  new  Walket  Clubhouse  at  University  Park.  The 
facility  was  built  with  funds  donated  by  the  Walkers. 
(Below)  Dr.  Walker  in  high  spirits  in  1959. 


chaired  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Corn- 
enters  of  Engineering  Excellence. 
llker  was  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
p^ncement  of  Science  and  a  fellow  of  the  Institute 
I  and  Electronics  Engineers;  Benjamin  Franklin  Fel- 
ioynl  Society  of  the  Arts,  London;  former  chair- 
National  Research  Council's  Committee  on 
Warfare  and  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
for  Engineering;  former  chairman  of  the  Engineer- 
Research  Council,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
''  Arts  and  Sciences. 

many  awards,  he  received  the  Lamme  Award 
iierican  Society  of  Engineering  Education  in  1965, 
Numni  Award  from  Penn  State  in  1979,  and  the 
Fund  Award  in  1980.  In  1972,  the  U.S.  Depart- 


At  Harvard,  where  he  pursued  his 
education  with  the  help  of  an  acad- 
scholarship,  young  Eric  Walk- 
made  the  grade  in  track  but  later 
d  to  forego  extra-curricular  acti^ 
ities  for  want  of  lime  and  money. 
Throughout  college,  he  filled  a 
ely  o(  jobs  —  among  them  dish 
washer,  short-order  cook  and 
handy  man. 


ment  of  Interior,  Geological  Survey  named  one  of  Antarctica's 
glacial  ridges  after  him. 

E>r.  Walker  also  was  a  major  Penn  State  benefactor. 
Among  his  gifts  to  the  University,  he  and  his  wife,  Josephine, 
established  a  fund  to  improve  golf  and  tennis  facilities  at 
Penn  Stale.  A  new  clubhouse  serving  golfers  on  the  Blue  and 
White  golf  courses  at  University  Park  was  named  in  their 
honor,  Oct.  8, 1994. 

Surviving,  besides  his  wife,  are  a  daughter,  Gail  Walker 
Heam,  a  son,  Brian  Walker,  and  two  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Eric  A.  Walker 
Scholarehip  and  Prize  Fund,  119  Old  Main,  University  Park, 
Pa.  16802. 
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Afro-American  spirituals 

A  concert  of  Afro-American  spirituals 
will  be  presented  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb. 
26,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  This  event 
will  feature  arrangements  for  choir, 
instruments,  organ  and  solo  vocalists. 
Tony  Leach,  instructor  in  the  Scliool  of 
Music,  is  the  facilitator. 

Essence  of  Joy,  a  choral  ensemble  in 
the  School  of  Music,  will  present  works 
by  Glenn  Burleigh,  Mark  Farrow,  Tony 
Leach,  David  Morrow  and  Mark  Hayes. 
A  faculty  trio  from  the  School  of  Music 
will  perform  William  Grant  Still's  "Jesus 
is  a  Rock  in  the  Weary  Land."  This 
work  from  "Miniahires"  will  be  present- 
ed by  Eileen  Yarrison,  flute;  Tim  Hurtz, 
oboe,  and  Carl  Blake,  piano.  June 
Miller,  organist,  will  perform  works  by 
Emma  Lou  Diemer  and  Ralph  Simpson. 
Guest  artists  are  Rebecca  Ott  McFate, 
soprano,  and  ChrysHan  Seay,  tenor. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

"St.  Paul" 

The  State  College  Choral  Society  will 
offer  the  central  Pennsylvania  premiere 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  in  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

This  large-scale  oratorio  chronicles 
the  conversion  of  Paul  from  an  perse- 
cutor of  the  early  church  to  o 
its  leaders. 

D.  Douglas  Miller,  professor  of 
music,  will  direct  the  performanc 
presented  by  the  120- voice  cho- 
rus and  a  professional  orchestra. 
Soprano  Susan  Boardman,  tenor 
Richard  Kennedy,  and  baritone  Nor- 
man Spivey,  faculty  members  from  the 
School  of  Music,  are  featured. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  Ticket  Center  at  (814) 
863-0255.  Cost  is  $10  ($5  students). 

'The  Quarrel" 

The  film,  'The  Quarrel,"  will  be  shov^m 
at  7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  in 
101  Chambers  Building,  and  at  2  and  7 
p.m.  Wednesday,  March  22,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  at 
University  Park.  The  March  22  show- 
ings will  be  followed  by  panel  discus- 

"The  Quarrel,"  is  a  feature  film  about 
two  Holocaust  survivors — a  secular  Jew 
and  a  Hassid — who  meet  after  15  years 
of  separation. 

Its  showing  is  co-sponsored  by  Hil- 
lel,  the  Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious 
Affairs,  Movie  Series  of  the  Graduate 
Student  Association,  Office  of  Under- 


graduate Education,  departments  of 
Comparative  Literature,  History,  and 
Jewish  Studies,  and  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Vincent  Eoyang  and  host  Leonard 

Rubinstein  probe  into  the  fascinating 
theory  of  chaos,  and  the  logic  that  sepa- 
rates the  Eastern  cultures  from  the  West, 
on  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey  Through 
Literature. 

Mr.  Eoyang  illustrates  the  Eastern 
philosophy,  in  which,  "chaos  is  the 
default,  and  order  is  the  exception."  He 
says,  "What  we  are  saying  is  always 
provincial.  Any  statement  is  limited  in 
time  and  space  and  culture  and  experi- 
ence. Anything,  even  the  claims  of  sci- 
entists, are  provincial  in  a  certain  way. 
Every  good  science  and  every  good  dec- 
laration or  theory,  if  it  is  worthwhile, 
will  be  superseded  by  something  else, 
without  exception.  If  it  doesn't  happen, 
then  what  you  have  illuminated  was  a 
fantasy." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced at  WPSX-TV  as  a  continuing  edu- 
cation service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature.  It  airs  Wednes- 
days at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Tuba-Euphoni- 
um Ensemble,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Martin  Erickson,  tuba 
and  euphonium  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Music,  will  per- 
form for  the  Bach's  Lunch 
at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday, 
March  2,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
ty Park  Campus. 
The  Tuba-Euphonium  Ensemble  con- 
sists of  14  students,  most  of  whom  are 
music  majors.  The  assistant  conductor  is 
Paul  McPhail,  a  graduate  student  and 
teaching  assistant. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brov^m  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after  the  per- 
formance. Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provid- 
ed. The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

International  Dance 
Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  International  Dance 
Ensemble,  directed  by  Elizabeth  Hanley, 
assistant  professor  of  exercise  and  sport 
science,  has  been  invited  to  be  guest  per- 
formers at  EPCOT  '95  at  the  WALT  DIS- 
NEY WORLD  Resort  on  March  7  and  8. 
The  ensemble  vnW  perform  as  part  of 
the  WALT  DISNEY  WORLD  Interna- 
tional Festival  Program. 


Partings 

Philosophy  professor  retires 
with  35  years  of  service 

Albert  G.  Tsugawa,  associate  professor  of  philosophy,  has  retired  after 
35  years  service. 

In  addition  to  teaching  courses  in  critical  thinking,  symbolic  logic, 
and  the  introduction  to  philosophy,  Dr.  Tsugawa  developed  and  for 
many  years  taught  a  general  education  diversity  course  on  the  philo- 
sophical, aesthetic,  and  religious  ideas  in  the  classics  of  Hindu  and  Bud- 
dhist thought.  He  incorporated  readings  in  classical  theatre,  poetry, 
and  modern  novels,  showing  facets  of  eastern  thought  not  captured  in 
the  major  philosophical  and  religious  writings. 

He  also  taught  courses  on  aesthetics  and  a  course  in  semantics  that 
not  only  dealt  with  technical  philosophers  but  also  with  linguists  such 
as  Umberto  Eco,  Sapir,  and  Whorf. 

Assistant  professor  in  ARL 
ends  30-year  University  career 

Oliver  H.  McDaniel,  research  associate 
and  assistant  professor  of  acoustics.  Power 
and  Mechanical  Systems  Department, 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  has  retired 
after  30  years  service.  Dr.  McDaniel  began 
working  as  a  research  assistant  at  the  labo- 
ratory from  1964  to  1970  then  served  as  a 
faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  until  his  return  to 
ARL  in  1985. 

He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Clemson  Uni- 
versity in  1957^,  his  ^m£^st|er's  degree  in 

physics  from  Adelphi' University  in  1966,    

and  his  doctorate  in  engineering  acoustics    qj-^^^  ^^   McDaniel 
from  Penn  State  m  1975.    Pnor  to  jommg 
ARL,  he  worked  for  the  Republic  Aviation 

Corporation  between  1957  and  1959  and  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corporation  between  1959  and  1964. 

Dr.  McDaniel's  research  at  the  laboratory  has  focused  on  underwa- 
ter acoustic  guidance  systems.  He  has  authored  several  publications 
and  holds  two  U.S.  patents.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America,  for  which  he  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  ANSI  Sl-4  Stan- 
dards Working  Group,  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  and  an  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Noise  Control  Engineering. 

He  and  his  wife  Suzanne  have  two  children.  In  retirement,  he  will 
continue  his  affiliation  with  the  laboratory. 

Penn  Stater  with  30  years 
ends  service  to  University 

Janet  Shuey,  staff  assistant  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, has  retired  after  30  years  service. 

Ms.  Shuey  came  to  Penn  State  in  1964  as  a  secretary  to  the  head  of 
the  former  Department  of  Family  Housing  and  Home  Art  in  the  former 
College  of  Home  Economics.  For  the  next  27  years  she  was  secretary  to 
the  associate  dean  for  undergraduate  studies  in  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and,  later,  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. More  recently  she  worked  for  the  college's  associate  dean  for  aca- 
demic studies. 

She  processed  instructional  activities  data,  accounting  and  human 
resources  forms,  and  student  information.  She  also  maintained  curricu- 
la logs,  supervised  the  transmittal  of  curricular  material,  and  assisted 
with  the  college's  commencement. 

A  graduate  of  Derry  Township  High  School  in  Mifflin  County,  she 
has  taken  additional  courses  at  Penn  State. 

She  lives  in  Bellefonte  with  her  husband.  Her  retirement  plans 
include  gardening,  reading,  boating,  and  traveUng. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  February  23 

Bach's  Lunch,  1 2:1 0  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Hi-Lo's  from  the  Penn  Stale  Glee  Club. 

Center  for  Women  Students,  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  William  L.  Leap  on 
"Learning  Gay  English." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  John 
Daniel,  trumpet. 

Friday,  February  24 

Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  Judith  Johnsnjd  on  "The  Geography 
of  Radioactive  Waste." 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arls,  8  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Jesus  Christ  Superstar.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255.  Also  Feb.  25. 

Saturday,  February  25 

Faculty  Development  Workshop,  9  a.m..  114 
Kern.  Blannie  Bowen  on  "Promotion  and 
Tenure."  Forreservations,  call  863-1663  by 
Feb.  21. 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Building  Matter  Out 
of  Engergy." 

Film.  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Ltpcon  Aud.   The  Mirror 
of  Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Self- Portraits." 
.  Sunday,  February  26 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m..  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer 
Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Rembrandt's 
Etchings." 

School  of  Music,  4  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  "Spiritu- 
als Old  and  New,"  a  concert  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can spirituals. 

Monday,  February  27 

Penn  State  Catholic  faculty/staff,  noon,  212 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Father  David  Arse- 
neauft-  on'-*The  Lenten  Season-Who 
Cares?" 

Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  12:15  p.m., 
101  Kern.  ChrisMane  Makward  on  "Brown 
Skin,  Enduring  Mask;  The  Real  Mayotte 
Capecia." 

Tuesday,  February  28 

Architecture,  6:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud. 
Lebbeus  Woods,  speaker. 

Hillel,  7:30  p.m.,  101  Chambers  BIdg.  Film: 
The  Quarrel."  Also  at  9:30  p.m. 

State  College  Choral  Society,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Felix  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul. 
Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Ash  Wednesday 

Center  for  Women  Students,  9  a.m..  120 
Boucke.  Film:  "Work  and  Family";  11  a.m., 
"Sexuality  and  Social  Justice,"  and  1  p.m., 
"Image  and  Popular  Culture." 

■  Center  for  Global  Business  Studies,  3  p.m., 
201  BABI.  John  Wood  on  "Global  and 
Asian-Pacific  Economic  Regimes:  New 
Zealand  Perspectives  and  Contributions." 

Women's  Studies  Feminist  Scholars,  4  p.m., 
101  Kern.  Janice  G.  Raymond  on  "New 
Reproductive  Technology:  Progress  or 
Peril?" 

Thursday,  March  2 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Penn  State  Tuba-Euphonium  Ensem- 
ble. 

Friday,  March  3 

Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  Christine  Himes  on  "Adult  Daughters 
Caring  for  Elderly  Parents;    The  Role  of 
Proximity  and  Mobility-" 
Sunday,  March  5 

Palmer  Museum  of  Ait,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium.  Film:  'The  Mirror  of  Paradox- 
es: Rembrandt's  Self-Portrails," 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 


The  Bill  T.  Jones/Arnie  Zane  Dance  Company  performs  a  multi-media  presentation  at  8 
p.m.  March  18,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  The  show  centers  on  living  with  a  life-threaten- 
ing illness  and  Is  co-commissioned  by  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Ticket  Office  at  (814)  863-0255. 


"Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today."  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
■Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun..  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Pi^o  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon.,  8 

p.m. 
Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  February  23 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Rodolfo 
Gambini,  speaker. 

Applied/Econometrics,  2:30  p.m.,  413  Kem. 
Ted  Jaditz  on  "Predicting  Inflation." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Paul 
Langacker  on  "Solar  Neutrinos." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Tandy  Wamow  on  "Com- 
puting the  Local  Consensus  of  Trees." 

Mathematics,  4  p.m.,  212  McAllister  BIdg.  Dou- 
glas Arnold  on  "Mixed  Finite  Element  Meth- 
ods and  Locking." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Robert  Car- 
ringer,  speaker. 

Adult.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  7 
p.m.,  118  Ag  Science  &  Industries  BIdg. 
Donna  Oueeney  on  "Mandatory  Continuing 
Education." 

Friday,  February  24 

Entomology,  11  a.m.,  504  ASI  BIdg.  Bev 
Mitchell  on  "Feeding,  Host  Recognition,  and 
(the  sense  of)  Taste  in  the  Colorado  Potato 
Beetle."  Also,  at  1:30  p.m.,  413  Kern, 
Partha  Sen  on  "Expansionary  Fiscal  Policy 
in  a  Non-Competitive  Macro  Model." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m-,  101  ASI.  Les  Lanyon  on 
"Does  Nitrogen  Cycle?" 

Mathematics,  4:30  p.m.,  102  McAllister  BIdg. 
Sergei     Nepomnyaschikh    on    "Domain 


Decomposition  for  Elliptic  Problems  with 
Jump  Coefficients." 
Saturday,  February  25 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11  a.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Robin 
Tuluie  on  "Building  Matter  Out  of  Energy." 

Monday,  February  27 

Carbon  Research  Center/Fuel  Science,  9  a.m., 
C213  Coal  Utilization  Lab.  E.  R.  McHenry 
and  John  W.  Newman  on  "Industrial  Pitch: 
Sourcing,  Characteristics,  Application  and 
Future  Trends." 

Economics,  3:30  p.m.,  413  Kem.  Georges 
Dionne  on  "Debt,  Moral  Hazard  and  Airline 
Safety:  Some  Empirical  Evidence." 

Aerospace  Engineering,  4:40  p.m.,  212  Ham- 
mond BIdg.  James  B.  Anderson  on  "Direct 
Monte  Cario  Simulation  of  Chemical  Reac- 
tions in  Gas  Flows." 

Tuesday,  February  28 

Chemical  Engineering,  9  a.m.,  140  Fenske  Lab. 
John  T-C.  Lee  on  "Real-Time  Control  of 
Multi-Step  Etching  Processes  Using  Optical 
Techniques  in  High  Density  Plasma  Reac- 
tors." 

Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Kenneth  Forties 
on  "Evolutionary  Dancing  in  Human  Bacte- 
rial Pathogens:  Quickstep  or  Waltz?" 

Geosciences,  4  p.m.,  112  Walker  BIdg.  John 
Milliman  on  "Mesoscale  Mechanical 
Denudation." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Mindy  S.  Kurzer 
on  "Effects  of  Plant  Estrogens  on  Repro- 
ductive Honnones:  Implications  for  Cancer 
Prevention." 

The  Colloquium  Series,  6:30  p.m.,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn.  Prentice-Hall's  senior  managing  editor 
of  Vocational  Publishing  on  "Book  Writing 
from  the  Publisher's  Perspective."  Students 
and  faculty  encouraged  to  bring  book  pro- 
posals to  be  reviewed. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Gerontology  Center,  12:15  p.m.,  101  HH&D 
East.  Scott  Shreve  on  "  Dementia  Evalua- 
tion and  Mattis,  The  Mattis  Dementia  Rating 
Scale." 


Biotechnology  Institute,  4  p.m.,  110  Wartik. 
Robert  Scott  Root-Bernstein,  speaker. 

Thursday.  March  2 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Octavio 
Obregon  on  "Gauge  Theory  of  the  deSitter 
Group  and  the  Ashtekar  Formulation." 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Alan  Stuart  on  "A 
Faculty  Member's  Perspective  on  Distance 
Education  and  Its  Implications  for  Other 
Programs  at  Penn  State." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  David 
Thouless  on  'Topological  Quantum  Num- 
bers and  the  Quantum  Hall  Effect." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Mikell  Groover, 
speaker. 

Friday,  March  3 

Economics.  3:30  p.m..  41 3  Kem.  Avinash  Dixit 
on  "Redistributive  Politics  and  Economic 
Efficiency." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m..  107  ASI.  Douglas  Linde 
and  Kirk  Iversen  on  "Earthworm  Science: 
Gleanings  from  the  5th  International  Sym- 
posium on  Earthworm  Ecology." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Anand  Sivasubramaniam 
on  "A  Framework  (or  Evaluating  Architec- 
tural Issues  of  Parallel  Systems." 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  February  28 

Continuing  and  Distance  Education  Sys- 
temwide  Conference,  200  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  March  1. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Formal  Gallery: 

"1  Dream  A  World:   Portraits  of  Black  Women 

Who  Changed  America,"  through  March  25. 

Also  in  Browsing  Gallery. 
Hosteller  Business  Services  Building: 
Paintings  of  James  E.  Robinson  in  celebration 

of  Black  History  Month,  through  February. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Rembrandt  Etchings:    Selections  from  The 

Carnegie  Museum  of  Art,"  through  March  5. 
"Looking  Forward,  Looking  Back:  The  Etchings 

of  Leonard  Leibowitz, '  through  March  5. 
"Rembrandt  Redux:     The  Paintings  of  Ken 

Aptekar,"  through  March  5. 
"Continuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurshlp: 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drav/ings  from 

Pennsylvania  Collections."  through  April  30. 
"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through 

July  16. 
Pattee  Lending  Services  Gallery: 
"Cara  Judea  Alhadelff's  Photography."  through 

Feb.  29. 
Pattee  Main  Lobby: 
"He  Had  a  Dream,"  exhibit  honoring  the  life  of 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Through  Feb.  28. 
Pattee  West  Lobby  Gallery: 
Anne  Kenyon's  work  that  includes  watercolors 

of  flowers  and  Central  PA  landscapes, 

through  Feb.  28. 
Zoller  Gallery; 

■  "States  of  Contrast:  Contemporary  South 
Atrican  Printmaking,"  through  Feb.  26. 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234.  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages  are 
listed  in  the  front  o(  the  telephone  directo- 
ries. Other  messages  are  Weather — 234; 
Arts  Line — 345;  University  Calendar— 456. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


February  23  -  March  5 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


"You  Can  Ask  Me  About 
AIDS" 

"HIV/AIDS:  Spread  Facts,  Not  Fear," 
a  workshop  aimed  at  preparing  facul- 
ty and  staff  to  become  members  of  the 
University's  "You  Can  Ask  Me  About 
AIDS"  Network,  will  be  held  at  the 
University  Park  Campus  Wednesday, 
March  1,  from  1-4  p.m.  in  319  Rider 
Building.  All  are  welcome  and  encour- 
aged to  attend. 

The  workshop  will  enable  partici- 
pants to  become  more  comfortable 
sharing  factual  information  about 
HIV /AIDS  and  identify  campus  and 
community  resources  for  needs  relat- 
ed to  HIV/AIDS.  Topics  include  a  fac- 
tual update,  Penn  State  HIV/AIDS 
policies,  making  supportive  referrals 
and  an  overview  of  the  "You  Can  Ask 
Me  About  AIDS"  Network. 

Established  by  the  Penn  State 
HIV/5TD  Consortium,  the  network 
consists  of  people  who  voluntarily 
ser\'e  as  points  of  contact  for  faculty, 
staff  and  students  who  have  questions 
and  concerns  about  HIV  and  AIDS. 
Upon  completion  of  the  workshop, 
participants  may  decide  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  become  a  member  of 
the  network.  Currently,  there  are  more 
than  1 50  Penn  Staters  on  the  network, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  depart- 
ments, administrative  areas  and  cam- 
To  register  for  this  workshop, 
complete  a  registration  form  in  the 
HRDC  course  catalog  or  the  Healthy 
Happenings  brochure,  or  contact  Jan 
Hawbaker  at  (814)865-3085  or 
JQH3@psuadmin. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center.  To  register  for 
free  courses,  please  call  865-8216,  Reg- 
istration for  fee-based  courses  requires 
a  completed  registration  form,  page  5 
of  the  HRDC  course  catalog. 

■  Practical  Computer  Protection  and 
Security  (PRO  020)  Goal  of  this  course 
is  to  pro\ide  participants  \vith  suffi- 
cient information  for  assessing  and 
improving  the  security  of  their  com- 
puting environments.  Meets  Friday, 
March  17, 1:30  -  4:45  p.m.  in  319  Rider 
Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Accelerated  Planning  Through  Sto- 
ryboarding(PRO025)  Enables  partic- 
ipants to  use  a  systematic  process  for 
accelerating  the  creation  of  a  variety  of 
plans.  It  emphasizes  the  use  of  story- 
boarding,  a  technique  for  using  index 
cards  to  achieve  flexibiHty  and  the 
capacity  to  reorganize  ideas  through- 
out the  planning  process.  Meets  Mon- 
days, March  20  -  April  3,  1:15  -  4:15 
p.m.  in  319  Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  $75. 

■  Data-Based  Decision  Making  (CQI 
004)  Provides  information,  tools  and 
techniques  for  effective  data  collection 
and  interpretation.  Meets  Monday, 
March  20, 9  am.A  p.m.  in  118  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Industries  Bldg.; 

■  Human    Resources    IBIS   AIDA 

(ADC  007)  Designed  to  enable  partic- 


ipants to  use  the  Human  Resource  on- 
line report  generator  for  the  IBIS  sys- 
tem. Meets  Monday,  March  20,  1-4 
p.m.  in  116  Wagner  Bldg.;  cost:  $40. 

■  What  Was  Deming's  Message? — 
An  Overview  of  His  "Fourteen 
Points"  (CQI  022)  Provides  an 
overview  of  the  "fourteen  points"  of 
W.  Edward  Deming,  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  father  of  continuous  qual- 
ity improvement  (CQI).  Meets  Mon- 
day, March  20,  8:30  -11:30  a.m.  in  319 
Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Developing  Performance  Stan- 
dards (LDR  014)  Designed  to  enable 
supervisors  to  specify  clear  perfor- 
mance expectations  with  their  staff. 
Participants  should  bring  a  familiar 
joj?  description  to  the  course  to  use  for 
practice.  Meets  Friday,  March  21,  8:30 
-  10:30  a.m.  in  the  auditorium,  ARL 
Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Understanding  and  Valuing  Diver- 
sity (DIV  008)  Goal  is  to  increase  par- 
ticipants' awareness,  knowledge  and 
skills  in  order  to  work  more  effective- 
ly in  a  multicultural  organization. 
Meets  Tuesday,  March  21,  9  a.m.-4 
p.m.  in  319  Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Managing  Your  Professional 
Development  Flan  (PRO  052)  Goal  is 
to  provide  staff  with  tools  that  will 
help  them  create  practical  develop- 
ment plans  that  work.  The  plans  are 
required  for  staff  by  the  University's 
new  Staff  Re^/iew  and  Development 
Plan.  Meets  Thursday,  March  23,  9- 
11:30  a.m.  in  the  auditorium,  ARL 
Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Successful  Cross  Cultural  Commu- 
nication, Fart  II  (DIV  015)  Explores 
differences  in  communication  styles, 
promotes  commitment  to  cross-cultur- 
al learning,  and  develops  new  ways  to 
relate  to  others  in  a  diverse  workplace. 
A  panel  of  guests  will  serve  to  dispute, 
elaborate  on,  and /or  support  issues 
raised  during  the  program.  Prerequi- 
site: Completion  of  Successful  Cross- 
Cultural  Communication  I.  Meets  Fri- 
day, March  24,  1:30-5  p.m.  in  319 
Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  Introduction  to  IBIS  (IBM)  (ADC 
003)  Designed  to  enable  new  users  to 
use  IBIS  (Integrated  Business  Informa- 
tion System).  Meets  Friday,  March  24, 
9  a.m.-noon  in  116  Wagner  Bldg.;  cost: 
$40. 

■  Word  5.1  Complete  (Macintosh) 
(MAC  002)  Deals  with  Microsoft's 
word  processsing  software  which  runs 
on  Macintosh  computers.  Meets  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  March 
27, 29,  and  31, 1-5  in  1 17  Wagner  Bldg.; 
cost:  $150. 

The  Six  Physician  Panel 

Medical  care  for  employees  who  are 
injured  as  a  result  of  work-related  cir- 
cumstances is  guaranteed  by  the 
"Pennsylvania  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act"  or  "Workers'  Compensa- 
tion." The  most  recent  amendment, 
effective  Sept.  1, 1993,  allows  employ- 
ers to  identify  a  panel  of  qualified 
providers  as  one  step  in  overall  cost- 
containment  of  skyrocketing  medical 


expenses. 

Last  fall,  the  University  published 
a  list  of  six  physicians  as  sources  of  ini- 
tial health  care  for  University  Park 
employees  who  are  injured  at  work. 
The  publication  of  the  panel  of  health 
care  providers  initiated  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  new  poHcy  governing  med- 
ical care  alternatives  for  injured 
employees.  Effective  Oct.  1, 1994,  Uni- 
versity Park  employees  injured  at 
work  were  required  to  seek  their  ini- 
tial medical  care  from  one  of  the  iden- 
tified physicians  for  a  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  from  the  time  treatment 
commenced  for  the  treatment  to  be 
compensable. 

Access  to  the  physician  panel  is 
provided  through  the  Occupational 
Medicine  Clinic  at  Room  201,  Ritenour 
Building.  Telephonic  contact  (863- 
8492)  to  schedule  an  appointment  time 
or  identify  urgent  circumstances  for 
more  immediate  care  is  encouraged  in 
an  attempt  to  mirumize  waiting  time. 

Dr.  Timothy  B.  Weyandt,  director 
of  the  Occupational  Medicine  Pro- 
gram, said  that,  while  the  physician 
panel  is  designed  to  limit  unnecessary 
medical  expenses,  panel  physicians 
are  dedicated  to  quality  patient  health 
care  and  will  perform  the  necessary 
medical  tests  indicated  to  assist  or  con- 
firm the  diagnosis.  Early  referral  of 
patients  to  local  or  regional  specialists, 
e.g.,  ophthalmologists,  orthopedic  sur- 
geons, neurosurgeons,  neurologists,  or 
physical  therapists,  is  performed, 
when  necessary,  to  assist  patient 
recovery  to  normal  health  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Dr.  Weyandt  serves  as  the 
medical  case  manager  for  injured 
employees  who  are  referred  to  the  spe- 
cialists. 

According  to  Dr.  Weyandt,  the 
mission  of  Occupational  Medicine  is 
focused  solely  on  the  employee  and 
worksite  interface.  As  a  result,  many 
employees  are  specifically  referred  to 
their  private  care  provider  for  follow- 
up  of  non-work  related  conditions 
found  during  work-related  examina- 

The  University  Park  physician 
panel  members  are  all  residency 
trained  and  board-certified  in  at  least 
one  medical  specialty.  Dr.  Larry  S. 
Dansky,  Dr.  Janet  L.  Polansky,  Dr, 
Harold  W.  Bassett,  and  Dr.  Ann  L. 
Shallcross,  are  all  board-certified  in 
Emergency  Medicine.  Dr.  Weyandt  is 
board-certified  in  occupational  medi- 
cine, a  subsp>ecialty  of  preventive 
medicine  that  focuses  on  potential 
problems  an  employee  may  experi- 
ence at  the  workplace. 

For  additional  information  con- 
cerning Workers'  Compensation  and 
the  six  physician  panel,  please  contact 
Risk  Management  at  865-6307.  For 
information  concerning  safety  work- 
site evaluations,  please  contact  the 
Safety  Office  at  865-6391.  For  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the 
Occupational  Medicine  Program  pre- 
vention and  intervention 
please  caU  863-8492. 


Office  move 

Penn  State  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education  Conferences  and  Institute 
staff,  formerly  located  in  Keller  Build- 
ing, will  be  temporarily  relocated  in  the 
Edward  Building,  in  Cato  Park,  about 
four  miles  west  of  the  University  Park 
Campus,  on  Route  26. 

Student  registrations  should  contin- 
ue to  be  mailed  to  the  address  given  in 
the  program  literature  or  may  be 
dropped  off  in  115  Keller  Building. 
Campus  mail  should  be  addressed  to 
Conferences  and  Institutes,  Edward 
Building,  University  Park  PA  16802. 
Telephone  and  fax  numbers  are 
unchanged. 

For  further  information  or  direc- 
tions to  Edward  Building,  please  call 
863-1738. 


Two  lithographs 
a66  to  Libraries' 
Sports  Archives 

Penn  State  alumnus  Charles  Pittman 
'70  of  Charlotte  and  Fields  Jackson  Jr. 

of  Gary,  N.C.  representing  Charles 
Fields  Inc.,  have  donated  two  num- 
bered and  signed  lithographs  to  the 
Penn  State  Libraries'  Sports  Archive 
collections  of  the'"  University 
Archives/Penh  State  Room.'      ' 

The  lithographs,  a  limited  edition 
(750),  were  created  by  artist  Ron 
Crawford  of  Charlotte.  They  are  titled 
"Linebacker  U"  and  "Paterno  -  Excel- 
lence Demands  Sacrifice"  and  were 
accomparued  b>  personalized  certifi- 
cates of  authenticity.  Recent  sales  of 
the  lithographs  included  a  donation  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  Paterno  Libraries  Endowment. 

The  lithographs  join  the  extensive 
sports  collections  maintained  by  the 
University  Archives.  The  Sports 
Archives,  founded  in  1990,  includes 
films,  videotapes,  photographs,  game 
programs,  coaches  papers,  afiiiete 
records  and  the  records  of  thePenn 
State  Sports  Information  Department. 

Mr.  Pittman  was  a  running  back 
on  Penn  State's  1968  and  1969  cham- 
pionship football  teams  and  was 
named  All-American  in  1969. 

The  University  Archives/Penn 
State  Room  is  open  to  the  public  Mon- 
day-Friday, 9:30  a.m.-5  p.m.  and  Sat- 
urday, 9  a.m.-l  p.m. 


Alfred  Fish,  janitorial  worker,  group 
leader,  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from 
Aug.  12, 1968,  until  his  retirement  Ian. 
2, 1986;  died  Jan.  12  at  the  age  of  70. 

Harold  F.  Struble,  group  leader, 
guard.  Applied  Research  Lab;  from 
Oct.  29,  1945,  until  his  retirement  Jan. 
1, 1984;  died  Jan.  18.  He  was  76. 
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Social  Pressures  Control  Teen  Drinking  in  Spain 

Unlike  U.S.,  Spanish  youths  drink  to  meet  friends,  not  to  get  drunk 


What  would  happen  if  the 
legal  drinking  age  in  the 
United  States  was  lowered 
to  16? 

Rampant  teen-age  alco- 
hol abuse,  alcohol-related 
illnesses  and  skyrocketing 
traffic  fatality  statistics  are 
just  three  of  the  tragic  con- 
sequences which  would 
probably  result. 

James  Rooney,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  professor 
of  sociology,  recently  took  a 
look  at  teen-age  alcohol  con- 
sumption in  Spain  and  came 
back  with  some  thought- 
provoking  statistics. 

Researching  alcohol 
consumption  in  Spain 
through  a  Fulbright  Fellow- 
ship during  the  1993-94  aca- 
demic year.  Dr.  Rooney 
found  that  although  the 
legal  drinking  age  in  the 
country  is  16,  it  does  not 
transfer  to  rampant  abuse 
among  youth.  - 

With  alcohol  readily  and 
legally  available  to  residents 
of  the  country  in  the  mid- 
teens,  drunkenness  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Dr.  Rooney 
found.  "Social  control  is  the 


fatties  Rooney 

key,"  he  points  out. 

"Alcohol  consumption 
in  Spain  is  segregated,"  he 
adds.  "Teens  go  to  youth 
bars  while  adults  frequent 
restaurants  and  taverns  for 
men." 

"While  alcohol  use  is  not 
condemned,  overindul- 
gence is,"  Dr.  Rooney 
found.  Linked  to  sociabili- 
ty, alcohol  consumption 
among  Spanish  teen-agers  is 
an  aside  to  the  primary  rea- 


son for  visiting  youth  bars — 
to  socialize. 

"Many  of  those  at  youth 
bars  are  not  even  drinking," 
Dr.  Rooney  explains.  'They 
are  just  meeting  with  their 
buddies  and  talking." 

Dr.  Rooney's  research 
centered  on  4,000  teen-age 
residents  of  the  Andalusia, 
the  western-most  province 
of  Spain.  It  is  located  on  the 
Portuguese  border  and  the 
South  Atlantic  coast. 

The  youth  actually  fol- 
low the  example  set  by 
adults  who  frequent  bars 
and  taverns  for  socializing 
and  not  just  to  consume 
alcohol.  The  men's  taverns 
don't  "push  drinks"  and 
overindulgence  is  frowned 
upon.  "If  you  get  drunk, 
you  violate  the  social  pur- 
pose of  going  to  a  tavern," 
Dr.  Rooney  explains. 

Although  a  survey  in 
Seville  revealed  more  than 
half  of  the  men  drink  five 
days  a  week,  it  also  showed 
that  they  are  "sippers"  who 
rarely  indulge  in  more  than 
two  drinks  a  day. 

That  social  responsibili- 


ty, along  with  strong 
parental  control  seems  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
overindulgence  for  Spanish 
teens.  "Even  young  ladies 
are  not  receptive  to  drunken 
youths,"  Dr.  Rooney  found. 

From  1940  lo  1980,  total 
alcohol  consumption  in 
Spain  doubled,  in  part  a 
result  of  the  shift  from  rural 
to  urban  life.  But  in  1980  a 
decline  began  which  saw 
use  drop  by  10  percent. 
That  decline  holds  to  today. 

In  comparing  Spanish 
youths  with  those  in  the 
U.S.,  Dr.  Rooney  found  that 
while  per  capita  alcohol 
consumptibn  is  higher  in 
Andalusia,  drunkenness 
and  overindulgence  is  far 
less.  Social  control  appears 
to  have  a  greater  impact 
than  any  law  could  provide. 
Alcohol  simply  is  not  the 
prime  reason  for  Spanish 
teens  frequenting  youth 
bars;  friendship  and  social- 
izing far  override  the  booze. 

—  Steve  Hevner 


"Peaceable  classrooms"  sought  by  researcher 

Teaching  students  to  negotiate  through  conflict  instead  of  lashing  out 


Violence  in  America's 
schools  is  of  continu- 
ing and  increased  concern 
to  both  educators  and  par- 
ents. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 
assistant  professor  Toni 
Duponl-Morales  shares 
that  concern  and  is  spear- 
heading a  push  to  bring 
"peaceable  classrooms"  to 
the  Harrisburg  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Dr.  Dupont-Morales' 
link  to  the  peaceable  class- 
room philosophy  and  the 
Harrisburg  schools  began 
more  than  two  years  ago 
when  she  attended  an  Edu- 
cation 2000  organization 
meeting. 

"Attention  was  mostly 
given  to  drug  abuse,"  Dr. 
Dupont-Morales  said.  She 
later  met  with  school  offi- 
cials and  voiced  concern 
that  there  was  no  outreach 
effort  dealing  with  vio- 
lence. 

As  a  result,  she  joined 


forces  with  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg Continuing  Educa- 
tion to  put  together  a  pro- 
gram for  teachers  on 
"Violence  and  American 
Youth"  which  incorporated 
efforts  to  stem  violence 
along  with  drugs  in 
schools. 

In  the  peaceable  class- 
room philosophy,  children 
have  to  be  taught  to  reason. 
"They  can't  react,  they 
must  verbalize  effectively," 
Dr.  Dupont-Morales  said. 
Through  this  deliberate 
effort  toward  conflict  reso- 
lution, students  defer 
anger  and  violence  in  favor 
of  negotiation.  "Students 
control  their  anger  and 
instead,  articulate  their 
feelings  and  discuss  resolu- 
tion in  a  peaceful  manner." 

In  collaboration  with  . 
Margaret  Shaw  of  Contin- 
uing Education,  a  program 
to  train  elementary  teach- 
ers in  conflict  resolution 
techniques  was  introduced 


to  the  Harrisburg  schools. 

Dr.  Dupont-Morales 
was  then  asked  to  work 
with  middle  school  teach- 
ers and  is  now  addressing 
the  problem  with  high 
school  students  in  Harris- 
burg. 

"The  peaceable  class- 
room concept  is  really  a 
problem-solving  one  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  address 
difficult  situations  before 
they  become  crises,  before 
anger  builds  and  festers." 

An  important  byprod- 
uct of  the  effort  is  that  it 
builds  reasoning  and  lis- 
tening skills  and  moves 
students  away  from  violent 
resolutions  to  problems. 

"The  peaceable  class- 
room shows  students  they 
owe  an  effort  to  stem  vio- 
lence lo  their  communities. 
If  they  don't  support  this, 
violence  and  chaos  reins," 
Dr.  Dupont-Morales  said.. 

The  push  toward 
peaceful  resolutions  to  con- 


flicts must  replace  the 
"instant  gratification"  of 
violence,  she  points  out, 
while  moving  disputing 
parties  toward  negotiation. 

"The  program  builds 
self-esteem  and  success 
and  eventually  students 
get  away  from  violent  situ- 
ations." 

To  make  the  program  a 
success,  teachers  must  also 
possess  negotiation  skills 
and  move  away  from  the 
"totalitarian"  discipline 
foundation  found  in  some 
classrooms.  Dr.  Dupont- 
Morales  said.  There  must 
be  give-and-take,  the  abili- 
ty to  listen,  reason  and 
immediate  intervention  for 
peaceable  classrooms  to 
become  the  order  of  the 
day  and  replace  the  some- 
times-violent schools  in 
our  cities. 

—  Steve  Hevner 


You  may  have  noticed  flowering 
bulbs  sendilig  up  shoots,  and 
buds  opening  on  shrubs  and  trees 
during  the  recent  warm  spell.  This 
could  be  bad  news  for  some  spring 
flowers,  said  J.  Robert  Nuss,  professor 
of  ornamental  horticulture. 

"These  buds  are  likely  to  be  killed 
during  the  freezing  weather  that  will 
certainly  follow  in  the  remaining 
months  of  winter,"  Dr.  Nuss  said. 
Shrubs  most  likely  to  suffer  from  bud 
damage  are  those  that  flower  early, 
including  forsythia,  flowering  quince, 
jasmine,  weigela,  lilac,  witch  hazel  and 
some  kinds  of  viburnum  and  rhodo- 
dendron. 

"The  extent  of  injury  depends  on 
the  amount  of  available  moisture,  how 
much  the  buds  have  opened,  and  how 
cold  it  gets  during  the  remainder  of 
winter,"  Dr.  Nuss  said. 

Is  there  anything  gardeners  can  do 
to  protect  flowering  shrubs  from  open- 
ing prematurely  during  a  warn  spell? 
"Not  really,"  Dr.  Nuss  said,  "Plants 
respond  to  a  warming  cycle  as  their  cue 
to  come  out  of  dormancy.  There's  no 
way  to  stop  the  process." 


No  new  policies 


The  economic  impact  of  treating  cows 
with  a  hormone  to  increase  milk 
production  is  so  similar  to  previous 
dairy  industry  innovations  that 
researchers  say  few  new  federal  policy 
approaches  are  needed  to  cope  with 
changes  wrought  by  the  new  technolo- 
gy- 

M.C  Hallberg,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  and  R-F.  Fallert,  for- 
mer senior  economist  with  the  US, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reviewed 
recent  studies  of  the  consequences  of 
the  use  of  recombinant  bovine  soma- 
totropin (rBST).  The  two  conclude  that 
the  use  of  rBST  will  continue  to  encour- 
age small  and  medium-sized  dairy 
farms  to  consolidate  into  larger  units. 
The  social  costs  of  the  disappearance 
and  consolidation  of  the  small  family 
farm  should  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
any  new  policies, 

"At  no  time  in  the  past  has  our  gov- 
ernment attempted  to  prevent  a  tech- 
nology from  being  adopted  on  the  basis 
of  social  factors,"  Dis.  Fallert  and  Hall- 
berg note,  "We  see  little  reason  for 
doing  so  now." 

Instead,  the  two  say  that  to  main- 
tain farming  conimunities,  the  govern- 
ment should  be  directing  more  public 
funds  toward  rural  development 
efforts. 
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Book  Shelf 


Martha  Halsey,  professor  of  Spanish, 
is  the  author  of  a  recently-published 
book  on  Spain's  foremost  living  play- 
wright, titled  From  Dictatorship  to 
Democranf.  The  Recent  Plays  of  Buero 
Vallejo. 

Dr.  Halse/s  study  of  the  recurrent 
symbol  of  the  prison  (jail  cell,  cayman 
jaws,  labyrinth...)  and  the  use  of  the 
myth  of  Theseus  provide  new  per- 
spectives on  Buero  Vallejo's  tragedies. 
She  draws  attention  to  the  constant 
allusions  to  immurement,  entrapment 
and  impasse  but  also  argues  that  the 
symbol  of  the  prison  carries  within  it 
the  idea  of  reversibility;  prison  walls 
imply  and  exit  and  the  writer's  pur- 
pose is  to  show  liis  audience  this  exit. 
This  dialectic  of  freedom  is  central  to 
Buero's  work  since  his  tragic  vision 
never  excludes  hope  and  the  prospect 
of  change. 

Dr.  Halsey  examines  the  opposing 
sets  of  symbols  that  often  establish  the 
dialectical  structure  of  Buero's  plays 
and  reflect  his  dynamic  view  of  histo- 
ry. The  writer  emerges  not  only  as  the 
intransigent  realist  he  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be,  but  also  as  a  visionary. 

The  book  is  number  17  in  the 
Ottawa  Hispanic  Studies  Monograph 
Series  published  by  Dovehouse  Edi- 
tions, Ottawa,  Canada. 

K.  Warner  Schaie,  Evan  Pugh  profes- 
sor of  human  development  and  psy- 
chology, and  Linda  M.  Burton,  pro- 
fessor of  human  development  and 
sociology,  are  co-editors  of  Adult  hiter- 
getieralionai  Relations:  Effects  of  Societal 
Chmge.  The  book's  seruor  editor  is 
Vem  L.  Bengston  of  the  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  Uruversity 
of  Southern  California. 

The  book  is  written  for 
researchers,  students,  and  others  in 
sodal  gerontology  and  family  studies. 
It  examines  how  societal  changes  in 
major  social  institutions  and  structures 
have  affected  intergenerational  rela- 
tionships across  the  life  span. 

Topics  include  intergenerational 
patterns  of  providing  care  in  African- 
American  families;  parent-child  differ- 
ences in  perceptions  of  relationships; 
perceptions  of  family  environments, 
and  intergenerational  change  in  rural 
settings,  among  others.  Each  chapter 
is  followed  by  discussions  from  a 
writer  whose  field  is  directly  related  to 
the  subject,  and  another  who  is  in  a 
neighboring  discipline. 

Two  other  University  faculty 
members  contributed  chapters  to  the 
book.  Sherry  L.  Willis,  professor  of 
human  development,  wrote  on  "Per- 
ceived Family  Environments  Across 
Generations."  Dermis  P.  Hogan,  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  sociology, 
wrote  'The  Demography  of  Changing 
Intergenerational  Relationships," 

The  book  is  the  seventh  in  a  series 
based  on  conferences  sponsored  by 
Penn  State's  Gerontology  Center,  of 
which  Dr.  Schaie  is  director.  He  also 
co-edited  volumes  one  through  six. 


Hanging  in  tiiere 

Engineering  students  Debra  Beck  and  Steve  Schroeck  hold  out  until  the  last 
versity  Park.  The  event,  which  attracted  540  dancers,  raised  nearly  $1.2  mil 
lamilies  o(  pediatric  cancer  patients  meet  financial  obligations. 


Private  Giving 


Long-distance  runners  to 
benefit  from  scholarship 

The  estate  of  Paul  B.  Flick  has  provided  $135,000  to  Penn  State  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  that  supports  student  athletes  who  are  exceptional  long  dis- 
tance runners.  The  Edward  R.  Moran  Four  Minute  Mile  Memorial  Fund, 
initiated  in  1988  by  Mr.  Flick,  honors  a  Penn  State  All-American  track  ath- 
lete and  1960  Olympian.  Mr.  Moran  graduated  from  Penn  State  in  1959 
and  died  in  1981. 

Mr.  Flick  was  a  college  friend  of  Mr.  Moran's.  He  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  1948  and  later  earned  his  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  art  education  from  Penn  State. 

Mr.  Flick  was  a  retired  teacher  at  Rowan  College  (formerly  Glassboro 
State  College)  in  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  1993. 
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AT&T  Foundation  funds  University  Distance  Education 


A  new  academic  culture  that  supports 
the  integration  of  distance  education 
technologies  is  the  goal  of  a  three-year 
Fenn  State  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education  project  funded  by  the  AT&T 
Foundation. 

The  Foundation,  the  philanthropic 
arm  of  AT&T,  is  providing  $300,000  to 
support  the  first  year  of  the  project. 

"We  are  grateful  to  the  AT&T  Foun- 
dation for  its  support  of  this  visionary 
effort,"  John  A.  Brighton,  executive  vice 
president  and  provost,  said.  "The  pro- 
ject is  designed  to  stimulate  cultural 
change  here  at  Penn  State  and  at  other 
universities  to  more  effectively  integrate 
distance  education  into  the  mainstream 
of  academic  life.  This  grant  will  help  us 
realize  our  University-v/ide  commit- 
ment to  distance  education." 

The  grant  will  support  two  activities 


designed  to  have  broad  impact  at  Penn 
State  and  other  participating  institu- 
tions, according  to  Gary  Miller,  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  distance  educa- 
tion. An  innovations  in  Distance 
Education  project  will  allow  selected 
faculty  leaders  to  collaborate  over  three 
years  in  the  development  of  an  instruc- 
tional philosophy  that  will  guide  the 
evolution  of  distance  education.  Four 
faculty  members  from  Penn  State  and 
Cheyney  University  will  participate  in 
the  first  year  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  the  grant  will  support 
an  invitational  Distance  Education  Poli- 
cy Symposium  that  will  bring  together 
faculty  members  and  administrators 
from  a  number  of  institutions  to  work 
on  common  policy  barriers  that  limit  the 
effective  use  of  distance  education  in 
academic  programs. 


"Higher  education  today  is  at  a 
crossroads,"  noted  James  H.  Ryan,  vice 
president  and  dean  for  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education.  "As  society 
demands  that  we  respond  more  effec- 
tively to  a  changing  workplace  and  a 
changing  economic  environment,  dis- 
tance education  becomes  an  essentia! 
tool  for  improving  access  to  lifelong 
learning  opportunities.  Typically,  peo- 
ple emphasize  the  technology  of  dis- 
tance education,  but  miss  the  critical 
pedagogical  and  poUcy  issues  that  are 
real  barriers  to  success.  This  project  will 
allow  faculty  members  to  work  togeth- 
er on  how  to  define  a  new  learning  envi- 
ronment and  will  allow  administrators 
to  work  wdth  their  peers  nationally  to 
resolve  policy  issues." 

"The  AT&T  Foundation  is  keenly 
interested  in  educational  applications  of 


communications  technologies,  particu- 
larly the  role  of  distance  education  in 
expanding  access  to  learning  by  nontra- 
ditional  students.  This  project,  which  is 
notable  for  a  partnership  between  Penn 
State  and  historically  Black  institutions, 
has  the  potential  to  significantly 
advance  this  goal,"  Marilyn  Reznick, 
vice  president  for  Education  Programs, 
AT&T  Foundation,  said. 

The  policy  symposia  will  use  a 
model  developed  by  Penn  State's  Amer- 
ican Center  for  the  Study  of  Distance 
Education.  Those  invited  will  be  key  fac- 
ulty members  and  administrators  from 
selected  Big  Ten  institutions  and  histor- 
ically Black  institutions  involved  in  dis- 
tance education.  The  participants  will 
present  papers  on  specific  policy  issues 
and  then  work  as  a  team  to  craft  guide- 
See  "AT&T"  on  page  3 


Two  intercollege 
units  seek  directors 

Two  separate  Univesity  units  have  openings 
for  director.  Both  the  Intercollege  Materials 
Research  Laboratory  (IMRL)  and  the  Popu- 
lation Research  Institute,  Intercollege 
Research  Programs,  invite  nominations  for 
the  positions  of  director.  Informaton  about 
both  positions  follows: 

IMRL  director: 

The  Intercollege  Materials  Research  Lab- 
oratory carries  out  research  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics  in  the  materials  area. 

The  director  should  have  excellent  lead- 
ership skills;  possess  a  vision  for  research  at 
IMRL;  promote  and  facilitate  research  pro- 
grams; maintain  budgetary  authority  over 
general  funds,  and  encourage  extensive  col- 
laborative research  at  Penn  State.  It  is 
expected  that  the  director  will  carry  out  an 
excellent  research  program  in  addition  to 
assuming  administrative  responsibilities  at 
IMRL. 

Screening  of  applications  will  begin  on 
March  15,  and  applications  will  be  accepted 
until  the  position  is  tilled. 

Nominations  and  appUcations,  including 
a  current  resume,  should  be  sent  to  Howard 


See  "Directors"  on  page  2 


Kennedy  on  campus 

Robert  F  Kennedy  Jr  appeared  on  the  University  Park  Campus  Feb.  21  lo  speak  to  the  crowd  of  more  than  700  that  tilled 
Schwab  Auditorium    Kennedy,  a  senior  staff  attorney  with  the  National  Resource  Defense  Council,  talked  about  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  environment     Kennedy's  appearance  was  sponsored  by  Colloquy. 

Photo:  Greg  Grie 


Faculty  Senate 

The  next  meeting  of  the  University 
Facuity  Senate,  set  for  1:30  p.m. 
March  14  in  Room  112  Kern  Buiid- 
ing,  inciudes  a  forensic  session  to 
discuss  revisions  for  terminating 
tenure-protected  faculty.  For  the 
fuM  agenda,  turn  to  page  2. 


A  new  column 
provided  by  the 
Office  of  Physical 
Plant  appears  in 
this  issue.  See 
pages 
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Diversity  Brief 


Opportunities  for  girls 

Girls  in  the  11  th  grade  who  would  hke 
to  explore  scientific  and  technical  careers 
are  Invited  to  apply  to  Women  In  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  (WISE)  Week,  a 
new  summer  program  at  the  University 
Park  Campus  fi-om  June  25  to  July  1. 

Participants  will  take  part  in  hands- 
on  laboratories,  interact  with  female  role 
models,  and  live  in  the  campus  resi- 
dence halls  during  the  program.  The 
program  costs  $200  which  covers  hous- 
ing and  materials,  and  some  scholar- 
ships are  available. 

For  more  information  or  an  applica- 
tion brochure,  contact  the  WISE  Institute 
at  (814)  865-3342.  Completed  applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  by  April  3. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Directors 

continued  from  page  1 

Grolch,  chair.  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Physics,  104  Davey  Labo- 
ratory, University  Park. 

The  Population  Research  Institute: 

The  Population  Research  Institute,  Inter- 
college  Research  Programs,  invites  nom- 
inations for  the  position  of  director. 

Nominees  must  have  a  standing  fac- 
ulty appointment  at  Penn  State.  Qualifi- 
cations include  a  national  reputation  in 
demographic  research,  demonstrated 
leadership  and  administrative  abilities, 
and  a  strong  record  of  externally-funded 
research. 

The  search  committee  will  begin 
reviewing  nominations  March  3.  Nomi- 
nations will  be  considered  until  a  candi- 
date is  selected.  Send  a  letter  of  nomi- 
nation to  Gordon  F.  De  Jong,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Population  Research 
Institute,  601  Oswald  Tower,  University 
Park,  PA  16802. 


Wliere  To  Get  Wellness 

The  Faculty/Staff  Health  Promotion 
Office  has  compiled  a  directory  of 
wellness  resources  at  the  University 
Park  Campus.  "Where  to  Get  Well- 
ness" enables  faculty  and  staff  to  locate 
services  and  facilifies  that  can  con- 
tribute to  positive  lifestyle  choices  and 
improved  well-being.  To  request  a 
free  copy,  send  your  name  and  cam- 
pus address  to  Jan  Hawbaker  at  e-mail 
JHQ3@psuadmin  or  phone  865-3085. 

Human  Resource 
Development  courses 

Tlie  following  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource  Devel- 
opment Center.  To  register  for  free 
courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Registra- 
tion for  fee-based  courses  requires  a 
completed  registration  form,  page  5  of 
the  HRDC  course  catalog. 

■  Essentials  of  Management  Covers 
the  basic  principles,  functions,  skills, 
and  applications  of  the  professional 
approach  to  management.  Meets  Tues- 
day and  Friday  mornings,  March  28  - 
April  14,  8:30  -  11:45  a.m.  in  319  Rider 
Bldg.;  cost:  $125. 


Penn  Staters 


■  Should  We  Improve  or  Reengineer 

the  Process?  Will  help  participants 
understand  the  difference  between 
incremental  process  improvement  and 
process  innovation,  which  seeks  a 
"breakthrough"  by  structuring  work 
in  a  significantly  different  manner. 
Meets  Tuesday,  March  28,  1:30  -  4:30 
p.m.  in  319  Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  none. 

■  The  Supervisor's  Role  in  Penn 
Stale's  Employee  Assistance  Program 
Designed  to  help  supervisors  better 
understand  the  benefits  of  the  Penn 
State  Employee  Assistance  Program 
(EAP).  Meets  9:30-11  a.m.  Wednesday, 
March  29,  in  125  Reber  Bldg.;  cost: 


■  Understanding  Your  Employee 
Assistance  Program  (EAP)  Provides 
an  overview  of  EAP  services  and  a 
brief  illustration  of. the  counseling 
process.  Meets  8:30-9:15  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, March  29,  in  125  Reber  Bldg.;  cost: 
none. 

■  Increasing  Employee  Involvement: 
A  Panel  Discussion  Provides  a  forum 
for  discussing  how  Penn  State  man- 
agers have  provided  opportunities  for 
increased  employee  involvement  in 


their  work  units.  Meets  Thursday, 
March  30, 10-11:30  a.m.  in  the  Alumni 
Fireside  Lounge,  Nittany  Lion  Inn; 
cost:  none. 

■  Managing  Your  Professional 
Development  Plan  Goal  is  to  provide 
staff  with  tools  that  will  help  them  to 
create  practical  development  plans 
that  work.  Meets  Thursday,  March  23, 
9-11:30  a.m.  in  the  Auditorium,  ARL 
Bldg.;  cost:  none, 

■  The  Secret  of  Success:  Presenting  a 
Professional  Image  Covers  ten  key 
strategies  for  successfully  managing 
the  finer  points  of  professionalism  in 
the  workplace.  Meets  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  April  4  and  6, 1 :30-4:30  p.m. 
in  319  Rider  Bldg.;  cost:  $55. 

Six  Physician  Panel 

In  an  article  in  the  Feb.  23  issue  of 
Intercom  on  the  panel  of  physicians 
identified  as  sources  of  initial  health 
care  for  University  Park  employees 
who  are  injured  at  work,  one  member 
of  the  panel  was  not  listed.  Panel 
member  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Logan  is  board- 
certified  in  family  medicine  as  well  as 
emergency  medicine. 


Faculty  Senate  News 

The  University  Faculty  Senate  meets  at 
1:30  p.m.  March  14  in  Room  112  Kern 
Graduate  Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Items  to  be  discussed  include: 

•  Waiver  of  the  SAT  requirement  for 
adult  learners; 

•  Changes  in  standing  rules,  and  changes 
in  the  constitution. 

•  Proposed  changes  in  the  Senate  CES 
Committee  standing  rules 

•  Proposed  revisions  of  procedures  for 
terminating  tenure-protected  faculty 
(forensic). 

•  The  Equity  Model 

•  Second  report  of  the  joint  committee  to 
review  promotion  and  tenure  procedures 

•  Elections  —  Roster  of  Senators  for  1995- 
96 

•  Student- faculty  computer  use  survey. 

Members  of  the  University  communi- 
ty are  invited  to  attend.  Anyone  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  may  ask  to  speak 
before  the  Senate  on  any  item  of  business 
already  before  the  Senate.  Such  a  request 
must  be  made  to  the  chair,  through  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least 
four  days  before  the  meeting. 


David  Abler,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  economics,  presented 
papers  on  "A  Comparison  of  the  Per- 
formance of  Alternative  Nonpoint  Pol- 
lution Controls"  at  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Wageningen 
Agricultural  University,  and  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Til  burg 
University,  The  Netherlands, 

S.  Ashok,  professor  of  engineering  sci- 
ence and  mechanics,  presented  "GalU- 
um  Arsenide  Surface  Modification 
with  Octadecy!  Thiol  Self-  Assembled 
Monolayers"  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Electronic  Materials  in 
China.  The  paper  was  co-authored 
with  O.S.  Nakagawa  and  D.A.  Allara. 
Dr.  Ashok  also  has  been  invited  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Ion  Beam  Modification 
Materials  in  Canberra,  Australia. 

N.  K.  Bose,  HRB-Systems  Professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  gave  the  open- 
ing plenary  lecture,  'Towards  a  Real- 
izability  Theory  of  Neural  Networks," 
at  the  Artificial  Neural  Networks  in 
Engineering  Conference  in  St.  Louis. 
He  also  gave  a  plenary  talk,  "The  The- 
ory of  Learning  Before  and  After 
Wiener,"  at  the  Norbert  Wiener  Cente- 
nary Congress  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  Brooks,  associate  professor  of 
wildhfe  ecology,  presented  a  paper  on 
"Restoring  Wetlands;  An  American 
Perspective"  at  the  Wetlands,  Industry 
and  Wildlife  Conference  in  Leeds, 
England. 


engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
presented  a  paper,  'Transition  Zone 
Analogues  for  Energy  and  Stress  on 
Sharp  Phase  Interfaces,"  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Models  of  Interphase  in  Tren- 
to  Italy. 

Henry  Gerhold,  professor  of  forest 
genetics,  received  a  Certificate  of  Envi- 
ronmental Achievement  fi"om  the 
National  Awards  Council  for  Environ- 
mental Sustainability  of  Renew  Amer- 
ica, for  his  municipal  tree  restoration 
program. 

Elizabeth  Hanley,  assistant  professor 
of  exercise  and  sport  science,  and 
director  of  the  Penn  State  Internation- 
al Dance  Ensemble,  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  National  Folk 
Organization  of  the  USA. 

Sharon  Luck,  associate  director  of  the 
Women  in  the  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Institute,  has  been  selected  for  the 
first  class  of  the  Council  of  Outstand- 
ing Young  Engineering  Alumni  at 
Georgia  Tech.  Membership  in  the 
Council  is  reserved  for  alumni  of 
under  40  years  of  age  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  through  profes- 
sional practice  and/or  service  to  the 
institute,  profession,  or  society  at  large. 

Alan  Michael,  extension  agent  in 
Dauphin  County,  was  a  national 
award  winner  for  his  work  in  turfgrass 
and  horticulture  communications  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents. 


Elliot  E.  Fried,  assistant  professor  of      Carl  Mitcham,  director  of  the  Science, 


Technology,  and  Society  Program,  has 
been  appointed  the  first  Hennebach 
Visiting  Professor  in  humanities  at  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  During  his 
tenure  there  he  will  be  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  on  ethics  and  technology 
which  will  appear  as  the  first  Hen- 
nebach publication. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  Alcoa  Professor 
of  solid  state  science  at  the  Intercollege 
Materials  Research  Laboratory,  was 
elected  to  ADCOM,  the  governing 
board  of  the  IEEE  Division  of  Ultason- 
ics,  Ferroelec tries  and  Frequency  Con- 
h-ol. 

Patricia  Powley,  county  extension 
director  for  Dauphin  County,  received 
the  Extension  Home  Economist  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  National 
Assoication  of  Extension  Home  Econ- 
omists. Fay  Sandsbury,  assistant  to 
the  northeast  regional  director,  and 
Mae  Hostetter,  extension  agent  in 
Armstrong  County,  both  received  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards. 

Raymond  W.  Regan  Sr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering,  received  the 
1994  Best  Paper  Award  from  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Society,  Inc. 
The  paper  is  "Collective  Management 
of  Foundry  Solid  Wastes:  A  Case  His- 
tory. 

Stephen  M.  Smith,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  economics,  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  opening  of  the 
Centre  for  Rural  Studies,  at  the  Queens's 
University  of  Belfast,  Northern  Ire- 
land. He  spoke  on  'The  Roots  of  Rural 
Development." 
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Modems 

Off-campus  connections  to  Penn 
State's  mainframe  and  the  Infor- 
mation Super  Highway  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  for 
students,  staff  and  faculty.  For  this 
reason,  the  Microcomputer  Order 
Center  has  added  a  range  of  quali- 
ty modems  for  PCs  and  Macs  to  its 
offerings.  Brand  names  starting  at 
$106.56  are  available.  Contact  the 
MOC  for  a  complete  list  and  for 
questions  on  compatibility  and/or 
ordering.  Full-time  Perm  State  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  are  eligible 
to  purchase  modems  at  great  acad- 
emic prices. 

Potential  paper  feed 
problem 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter 
released  January  1995,  by  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  concerning  a 
potential  paper  feed  problem: 

If  you  were  involved  in  the 
purchase  and  use  of  HP  DeskJet  or 
DeskWriter  printers  manufactured 
between  June  1993  and  March 
1994,  Hewlett-Packard  wants  to 
ensure  that  you  are  aware  of  a 
potential  paper  feed  problem  with 
these  printers  and  how  to  correct 
it. 

HP  DeskJet  and  DeskWriter 
520  and  DeskJet  550C  and  560C 
printers  manufactured  between 
June  1993  and  March  1994  are 
developing  paper  feed  problems 
due  to  rubber  specification  changes 
on  the  paper  feed  rollers.  Once  the 
problem  was  discovered,  it  was 
immediately  corrected,  so  in  most 
cases,  printers  purchased  after 
March  of  1994  are  not  affected.  If 
you  or  your  organization  have 
DeskJet  or  DeskWriter  printers  that 
are  having  difficulty  in  feeding 
paper,  simply  call  1-800-656-2324 
and  ask  for  a  free  HP  Paper  Feed 
Cleaning  Kit.  The  Kit  will  be 
shipped  to  you  at  no  charge  and 
will  enable  you  to  easily  and  con- 
veniently fix  the  problem  in  about 
20  minutes.  Each  Kit  cleans  up  to 
10  printers. 

Software  upgrades 

If  you  already  own  a  particular 
software  package  and  want  to 
upgrade  to  the  most  current  ver- 
sion, look  for  the  title  on  the  MOC 
software  price  lists,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  an  "upgrade".  With  the 
MOC's  educational  discounts, 
"upgrades"  are  sometimes  more 
expensive  than  a  full  verison  of  the 
newest  software  package.  In  these 
cases,  the  MOC  will  not  carry  the 
"upgrade"  options.  If  you  have 
any  questions  concerning  a  soft- 
ware package  or  want  to  know 
pricing,  please  contact  the  MOC. 


News  In  Brief 


Scholarship  application 

The  Sylvia  Stein  Memorial  Space  Grant 
Scholarship,  established  in  1993  to 
honor  the  former  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Space  Grant  Consortium,  will 
be  awarded  for  the  second  time.  The 
award  of  $7,500  per  academic  year  for 
1995-1997  will  be  awarded  to  a  full-time 
student,  currently  a  sophomore,  with 
an  outstanding  sodal  service  and  acad- 
emic record  in  science,  engineering,  or 
mathematics.  The  shident  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  likely  to  pursue  a  career  in 
an  area  of  interest  to  NASA. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  March 
20.  Application  information  is  available 
from  department  offices  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Space  Grant  Consortium,  101 
S.  Frear,  863-7688. 

Summer  study  in  Israel 

The  Jewish  Studies  Program  announces 
a  competition  for  Dorot  Foundation 
Travel  Grants  for  summer  study  in 
Israel.  University  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores and  juniors  are  eligible.  Awards 
of  up  to  $1,000  will  be  made  for  quali- 
fying academic  activities  on  the  basis  of 
need' 

Applicants  should  submit  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  educational  program  they 
plan  to  pursue,  a  recommendation  from 
a  University  instructor  as  to  their  abili- 
ty to  pursue  this  program;  a  transcript, 
and  a  statement  of  a  full  budget  for  their 
summer  program.  Applications  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Jewish  Shidies  Pro- 
gram, 103  Weaver  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  April 
28. 

Internship  program 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  the 
1995-96  Continuing  and  Distance  Edu- 
cation Internship  Program.  The  Intern- 
ship Program  provides  participants 
with  an  enhanced  understanding  of 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education 


and  its  relationship  to  various  parts  of 
the  University,  and  a  broader  vision  of 
potential  expanded  relationships 
between  their  work  and  other  areas  of 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education 
and  the  University.  This  year,  high  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  applicants  who 
focus  on  the  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education's  diversity  plan  goals. 

Six  internships,  each  one  week  in 
length,  will  be  awarded  for  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  All  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education  staff  members, 
field  staff,  and  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers throughout  the  University  who 
have  been  actively  and  directly 
involved  in  continuing  and  distance 
education  for  a  minimum  of  two  years 


Additional  information  and  appli- 
cations forms  for  1995-96  internships 
are  available  from  Donna  Queeney, 
director  of  Research  and  External  Rela- 
tions, Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion, 210  Keller  Building,  University 
Park,  863-7752.  The  deadline  applica- 
tions is  April  20. 

Limits  on  connection  to 
access  server 

Recently,  as  more  and  more  people  are 
using  electronic  mail  and  Internet 
services  through  the  Access  Servers 
available  at  Penn  State  locations, 
modem  lines  are  frequently  busy.  The 
Center  for  Academic  Computing 
(CAC)  has  ordered  additional 
modems  in  response  to  the  growing 
demand. 

A  contiibuting  problem  is  that 
some  people  may  connect  early  in  the 
morning  and  leave  their  connection 
open  all  day,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  using  the  services.  This  practice 
unnecessarily  ties  up  modem  lines. 

To  alleviate  these  problems,  the 
CACs  Access  Server  drops  connec- 
tions after  60  minutes  during  specific 
time  periods.  This  procedure  began 


Monday,  Feb.  27.  The  time  schedule 
follows: 

Monday  through  Thursday:  noon  - 12 
a.m.;  Friday:  Noon  -  6  p.m.,  and  Sun- 
day: 6  p.m.  to  12  a.m. 

CAC  employees  hope  this  solution, 
plus  the  addition  of  64  modems  later  in 
this  semester,  will  alleviate  the  connec- 
tion problems  and  enable  more  people 
to  use  the  services. 

If  you  have  questions  or  need  assis- 
tance, contact  the  CAC  Help  Desks  at 
12  Willard  Building,  863-1035,  or  215 
Computer  Building,  863-2494.  E-mail 
can  be  sent  to  helpdesk@psu.edu. 

Videoconference  on 
global  issues 

The  Oftice  of  International  Pro- 
grams is  sponsoring  a  site  for  a 
national  videoconference  titled 
'Teaching  About  Global  Issues: 
Tools  and  Strategies"  from  1-3  p.m. 
Friday,  March  3,  in  the  International 
Lounge,  222  Boucke  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park. 

The  conference,  which  will  be 
live  via  satellite  with  a  question  and 
answer  session,  will  acquaint  view- 
ers with  highly  effective  resources, 
models  and  guidelines  for  integrat- 
ing global  studies  into  school  and 
college  curricula.  The  approaches 
described  during  the  program  are 
based  on  the  actual  classroom  expe- 
rience of  teachers. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  include: 
the  concept  of  global  education; 
global  issues  and  problems;  devel- 
oping the  global  education  curricu- 
lum; adapting  global  education 
strategies  to  meet  classroom  needs; 
applying  critical  teaching  tech- 
niques to  global  education,  and 
resources  and  materials  for  teaching 
about  global  issues.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  International  Coop- 
erative Programs,  865-0414. 


AT&T 
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lines  to  remove  policy  barriers  to  dis- 
tance education  while  protecting  acade- 
mic quality. 

The  AT&T  grant  will  allow  faculty 
members  from  different  academic  disci- 
plines to  work  with  a  team  of  distance 
education  specialists  to  create  courses 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  work  together 
to  create  a  common  understanding  of 
instruction  at  a  distance. 

'The  goal,"  Dr.  Miller  said,  "is  to 
develop  a  common  sense  of  the  peda- 
gogy of  distance  education  that  cuts 
across  disciplines  and  that  can  guide 
academic  poHcy  for  many  years  to 

The  work  of  the  project  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Distance  Education  at  Penn 
State. 

The  results  of  the  three-year  effort 
will  be  presented  at  the  18th  World  Con- 
ference on  Distance  Education,  which 
will  be  held  at  Penn  State  in  1997.  This 


University  faculty  and  administrators  discuss  Ihe  initia 
higher  education.  They  are  members  of  Ihe  steering 
tive  Creating  the  Institution  Culture  for  Distance  Educati 
with  a  $300,000  granl- 


event,  sponsored  by  the  International 
Council  for  Distance  Education,  will 
ensure  that  the  results  are  available  to 


to  create  cultural  change  within 

helping  implement  the  initia- 
AT&T  is  supporting  the  project 

Photo:  Dick  Ackley 


other  institutions  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. 
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Recapturing  Departmental  Community 

Working  together  to  take  control  of  our  professional  lives 


Robert  Secor.  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  and 
professor  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican studies,  ponders  the  loss 
of  departmental  collaboration 
and  the  current  state  of  faculty 
morale.  This  essay  was  devel- 
oped from  his  keynote  address 
given  to  senate  leaders  of  the 
Committee  on  Institutional 
Cooperation. 

Last  fall,  my  department  host- 
ed a  small  conference  to 
honor  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Fred  Lewis  Pattee's  arrival 
at  Penn  State.  Professor  Pattee  was 
at  Penn  State  from  1894  to  1928,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  became  the  coun- 
try's first  professor  of  American  litera- 
ture and  established  one  of  the  first 
centers  in  American  literary  studies. 
Pattee  was  also  the  first  head  of 
our  Department  of  English.  And  by 
tradition,  each  head  passes  on  to  his 
or  her  successor  two  volumes  of  min- 
utes from  departmental  meetings 


...a  group  of  professors 
agreeing  that  they  are  over' 
worked  and  underpaid,  that 
classes  are  too  large,  and 
that  their  health  is  being 
affected  by  all  they  are 
expected  to  do.  In  other 
wordSt  'twas  ever  thus. 


during  Pattee's  headship. 

The  minutes  show  that  Pattee 
was  a  very  involved  departmental 
head.  He  urges  the  department  to 
make  the  students  do  the  talking  in 
the  classroom;  he  tells  department 
members  that  the  way  to  keep  Penn 
State's  holdings  in  literature  up-to-date 


"Today,  there  are  whole  areas 
of  our  discipline  that  do  not 
even  understand  one  another's 
vocabulary,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  sense  of  the  discipline  as 
a  whole." 


and  growing  is  to  keep  after  the  librar- 
ian with  lists  of  books,  and  he  urges 
the  teaching  of  current  literature:  "We 
are  studying  men  who  are  obsolete, 
men  who  are  not  bringing  us  any  mes- 
sage," Pattee  said  in  a  meeting  of 
November  23, 1910.  "Why  not  our 
own  literary  messengers?"  (At  the 
same  meeting,  one  of  the  faculty 
laments  the  state  of  literary  criticism, 
saying,  "it  is  pretty  barren  and  with  no 
practical  resijt  but  literary  insinceri- 
ty.") 

At  the  meeting  of  May  24, 191 1,  a 
report  of  the  English  Section  of  the 
Central  Division  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  the  Middle  West 
was  presented.  The  secretary  summa- 
rized the  report  in  a  question-and- 
answer  format: 

How  inany  hours  a  day  can  themes  be 
read?  2  hours  [are]  sufficient  More 
than  that  and  college  teachers  find 
their  health  affected.  Haw  does  tlie  pay 
of  the  English  teaclier  cojiipare  with  tliat  of 
other  teachers?  Hardest  worked  and 
poorest  paid  are  English  teachers.  Is 
tfie  work  unduly  burdensome?  Yes,  very. 
Are  the  results  satisfactory?  No.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Why?  Poor  preparation 
of  shjdents.  Over-worked  teachers. 
Large  classes.  Haio  does  the  labor  of 
composition  teaching  compare  with  otlier 
teaching?  Much  greater. 

i  don't  think  you  have  to  be  an 
English  professor  to  relate  to  this  scene 
(although  perhaps  it  helps):  a  group 
of  professors  agreeing  that  they  are 
over-worked  and  underpaid,  that 
classes  are  too  large,  and  that  their 
health  is  being  affected  by  all  they 
are  expected  to  do.  In  other  words, 
'twas  ever  thus. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said 
about  that  particular  scene  from 
1910.  The  department  is  talking 
together,  asking  questions  together; 
they  are  not  meeting  simply  to  com- 
plain about  their  lot.  They  discuss 
the  state  of  literary  criticism,  what 
their  students  should  be  reading, 
and  what  books  should  be  ordered 
for  the  library.  Minutes  for  a 
November  meeting  in  1913  report 
that  "Mr.  Howell  gave  a  review  of 
the  October  issue  of  the  English  jour- 
nal outlining,  in  chief,  two  articles  as 
of  interest,"  which  were  then  "some- 
what fully  criticized  and  commented 
upon  by  the  department."  These 
entries  reveal  a  department  that 
reads,  teaches,  and  discusses  togeth- 
er, one  that  uses  its  meeting  times 
for  very  different  purpose  than  1,  as 
one  of  Pattee's  heirs,  use  ours.  What 
a  sense  of  community  that  envisions. 


Schuster's  Question 

The  loss  of  that  communal  sense  is 
probably,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
responsible  for  the  dissatisfaction  that 
professors  today  feel.  But  it  was  easier 
for  Professor  Pattee.  In  his  time,  Penn 
State's  enrollments  grew  from  331  to 
7,000,  stm  a  far  cry  from  the  39,000 
now  enrolled  at  University  Park.  He 
had  seven  faculty  in  his  department. 
We  now  have  63  tenure-line  faculty  at 
University  Park  (another  80  on  our 
other  campuses),  and  just  as  many  lec- 
turers, full-  and  part-time. 

Moreover,  Professor  Pattee  could 
;  that  his  entire  faculty  had  a 
1  understanding  of  their  disci- 
pline and  would  be  expected  to  read 
the  same  books.  Today,  there  are 
whole  areas  of  our  discipline  that  do 
not  even  understand  one  another's 
vocabulary,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
sense  of  the  discipline  as  a  whole.  He 
could  also  assume  that  his  faculty 
were  united  in  the  common  venture  of 
figuring  out  how  better  to  educate 
their  students.  Faculty  were  not  off 
competing  against  one  another  for 
grants  to  do  specialized  projects  that 
separated  them;  rather,  they  worked 
together  in  a  common  enterprise. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
vision  of  community  in  Pattee's 
department  is  beyond  our  understand- 
ing today.  By  comparing  our  English 
department  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  now,  I  have,  after  all,  pre- 
sented a  microcosm  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  all  research  institutions  over 
the  course  of  the  current  century. 

The  incredible  increases  in  our 
size;  the  specialization  of  our  disci- 
plines and  their  further  division  into 
subdisciplines;  the  poUticization  of 
academic  issues  and  our  separate  ideo- 
logical commitments;  the  competition 
among  us  for  decreasing  resources;  the 
intense  professional  demands  that 
make  us  edgy  and  distrustful  of  one 
another;  the  growing  disrespect 
between  the  young  and  the  old;  and 
the  dilution  of  our  regular  faculty  by 
the  cost-saving  measures  of  increasing 
adjunct  and  part-time  staff — all  of 
these  factors  result  in  a  faculty  that 
lacks  the  moral  support  of  common 
communal  interest  and  effort. 

"VVhatever  happened  to  the  facul- 
ty?" Jack  Schuster  asks  (1991-92). 
'Interviews  with  older  faculty  mem- 
bers about  the  quality  of  academic 
life,"  he  writes,  "frequently  touch 
upon — sometimes  dwell  upon — a 
plaintive  theme;  the  loss  of  a  sense  of 
community  and  shared  purpose  with- 
in the  academy." 

1  don't  know  how  much  of  the 
demoralized  spirit  of  our  current  facul- 
ty can  be  traced  to  the  intense  pres- 
sures of  their  professional  lives  and 
how  much  to  disillusionment.  New 
faculty  soon  find  that  the  romantic 
vision  of  a  coherent  intellectual  acade- 
mic community  is  a  fiction  in  toda/s 
university,  whether  or  not  it  ever  exist- 
ed as  we  like  to  think,  say,  in  the  time 
of  Pattee. 


New  Pressures  and  Faculty 
Morale 

How  then  are  we  as  faailty  to 
respond  to  the  new  pressures  that 
seem  to  be  placed  on  us  from  outside 
every  day,  and  which  threaten  to 
demoralize  us  further?  Professor  Pat- 
tee did  not  live  in  a  day  when  the  fac- 
ulty was  under  attack  from  every  side. 
Today,  the  media  reports  that  the 
public  is  not  getting  what  it  thought  it 
was  from  its  investment  in  higher 
education.  Half  of  our  states  have  at 
some  level  called  for  closer  supervi- 
sion of  higher  education,  and  the  oth- 
ers are  sure  to  follow.  "Accountabili- 
ty" is  the  buzzword  of  the  day. 
External  pressures  are  passed  from 
the  media  to  the  public  to  the  state 
legislators  to  boards  of  regents  and 
trustees,  and  on  to  the  university's 
high  administrators.  Those  adminis- 
trators must  be  responsive  if  their 
institutions  are  going  to  compete  for 
the  funds  and  public  support  they 
need  to  operate. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  our  faculty 
often  feel  unsupported  by  an  internal, 
understanding  community;  they  now 
also  find  themselves  faced  with  a  hos- 
tile external  community.  They  feel 
threatened  and  resentful  when  asked 
to  confront  vvprds  and  concepts,  like 
"assessment,"  "post-tenure  review," 

"It's  bad  enough  that  our  fac- 
ulty often  feel  unsupported  by 
an  internal,  understanding 
community;  they  now  also 
find  themselves  faced  with  a 
hostile  external  community" 


"productivity,"  that  they  perceive  are 
thrust  at  them  from  outside  their 
walls  with  the  sole  purpose  of  moni- 
toring their  work  and  making  their 
lives  even  more  stressful. 

1  first  confronted  the  concept  of 
assessment,  as  the  term  is  meant  in 
circles  of  higher  education  today, 
about  five  years  ago,  when  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  our  Faculty  Senate  1  was 
sent  as  part  of  a  nine-member  Penn 
State  team  (two  faculty  and  seven 
administrators)  to  an  AAHE  Assess- 
ment Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

Now  mention  the  word  assess- 
ment to  most  faculty,  and  you  are 
likely  to  see  some  nervous  tics  begin- 
ning to  appear.  As  far  as  most  faculty 
are  concerned,  when  the  administra- 
tion says  "assessment"  to  them,  it  can 
mean  one  of  two  things,  both  of 
which  are  bad.  Either  it  is  going  to 
take  back  some  money,  or  it  is  going 
to  ask  faculty  to  prove  that  they  are 
worth  the  little  money  given  them  in 
the  first  place. 

The  conference  itself  appeared  to 

See  "Community"  on  page  6 
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Heating  heroes 

How  much  money  do  you  think  we 
saved  by  reducing  the  University's 
energy  consumption  over  the  winter 
break?  A)  $1,000  a  day  B)  $5,000  a  day 
C)  $10,000  a  day?  If  you  picked  C), 
you're  too  low.  We  actually  saved 
about  $12,000  a  day  for  1 1  days  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $130,000  for  the  entire 
winter  holiday.  Much  of  the  thanks  for 
this  savings  goes  to  the  individual 
employees  who  cooperated  with  the 
program. 

This  was  the  first  wii\ter  that  Mate- 
rials Research  Lab  Unit  A  was  turned 
back  to  55  degrees. 

"The  labs  in  that  facility  don't  have 
equipment  which  is  sensitive  to  tem- 
perature change,"  Vicki  Zimmerman, 
IMRL  adnunistrative  aide,  said.  "We 
did  have  people  come  in  and  work  dur- 
ing the  holiday  break,  but  we  didn't 
feel  it  was  necessary  just  for  their  per- 
sonal comfort  to  have  the  heat  left  on." 


Even  buildings  such  as  the  main 
Materials  Research  Lab,  which 
remained  heated,  had  a  reduction  in 
electricity  usage  because  employees 
turned  off  lights,  computers  and 
printers  when  they  weren't  in  use. 

Eric  Cross,  Evan  Pugh  Professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  said  some 
areas  were  exempt  from  the  heat  set- 
back because  they  housed  the  Ultra- 
dilatometer  —  a  device  used  to  mea- 
sure displacements  smaller  than  the 
diameter  of  an  atom,  about  the  diam- 
eter of  a  uranium  nucleus.  TheUltra- 
dilatometer  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
temperature  changes. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  past 
December  was  unusually  mild,  and 
the  amount  of  energy  saved  by  reduc- 
ing steam  heat  is  highly  dependent  on 
the  outside  temperatures.  When  the 
outside  temperatures  are  very  low 
during  the  holiday  break  we  can  save 
as  much  as  $20,000  a  day  because  the 
heating  bills  we  avoid  would  have 
been  larger.  We  had  very  few  build- 
ing problems  this  year. 

How  do  you  turn  back  an  entire 
building  to  55  degrees  and  still  keep 
three  or  four  areas  open  for  medical 
patients?  The  answer  is  judicious  use 
of  portable  space  heaters. 

Some  portions  of  the  University, 
such  as  the  Moore  Building  Psycho- 
logical Clinic,  have  contractual  oblig- 
ations to  supply  services  during  the 


break.  But  every  year,  Patli  Varacal- 
li,  office  manager,  contacts  OPP  to 
apply  for  portable  heaters,  which 
remain  in  use  for  two  days  before 
they  are  returned.  The  goal  is  to  keep 
critical  services  running  while  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  conserving 
energy. 

Space  heaters  are  only  available 
for  critical  services  and  not  suitable 
for  personal  comfort  purposes.  The 
careful  use  of  them  in  Moore  Build- 
ing allowed  the  entire  building  to  cut 
back  temperatures  while  still  main- 
taining services. 

Jay  Slauffer,  professor  of  ichthy- 
ology, supported  our  conservation 
efforts  by  allowing  the  Ferguson 
'feuilding  Fish  Lab  temperatures  to  be 
reduced  to  65  degrees.  He  pointed 
out  that  any  critical  tanks  already 
had  individual  heaters  and  a  small 
drop  in  room  temperature  would  not 
affect  the  micro-climate  of  the 
research  tank.  Such  examples  "of 
cooperation  from  faculty  and  staff 
enabled  the  University  to  hibernate 
efficiently  through  the  winter  break. 
We  only  used  4.3  million  Kwh  of 
electricity  over  the  entire  break,  com- 
pared to  12.3  million  Kwh  the  week 
before  the  break.  The  final  result  was 
a  net  savings  of  $131,516  in  avoided 
energy  bills. 


D 


Students  bridge  gap  at  Lake  Raystown  Park 


When  Lake  Raystown  Park 
decided  to  open  an  educa- 
tional trail  through  its  new 
wetlands  park,  it  seemed  like  a  good 
idea.  When  park  management  realized 
they  needed  a  bridge,  they  turned  to  the 
Penn  State  student  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  help. 

The  ASCE  group  soon  found  a  solu- 
tion to  the  park's  problem.  In  October  of 
1994,  the  students  used  a  local,  renew- 
able resource  to  complete  an  environ- 
ment-friendly footbridge  in  the 
Raystown  Lake  park.  Built  of  treated 
southern  pine,  a  soft  wood  native  to 
Pennsylvania,  the  bridge  not  only  offers 
a  practical  alternative  to  the  more  com- 
monly used  building  materials,  it  is  a 
picturesque  link  between  two  sections 
of  the  educational  hiking  trail  through 
the  park's  wetlands. 

Although  the  bridge  is  wooden  for 
primarily  aesthetic  reasons,  the  limited 
access  to  the  site  made  the  use  of  mate- 
rials like  steel  or  concrete  nearly  impos- 
sible. Not  only  would  transportation  of 
materials  to  the  site  have  been  a  logisti- 
cal problem,  but  the  moist  ground 
could  not  have  supported  a  heavier, 
less-pliable  material. 

Even  though  most  bridges  are  built 
of  either  concrete  or  steel,  the  treated 
wood  is  replenishable,  and  can  last  just 
as  long. 

"The  life  span  for  wooden  bridges  is 
about  the  same  as  those  made  from 
other  materials,"  Arthur  Miller,  profes- 
sor of  civil  engineering  and  adviser  to 
the  student  project,  said.    "By  using 


wood  instead  of  other  materials,  the 
students  built  a  structure  that  fits  into 
its  natural  surroundings,  and  rejuve- 
nates local  industry." 

With  the  students  handling  every- 
thing from  design  to  construction,  the 


Students  were 
responsible  for  every 
aspect  of  the  bridge, 
from  design  to 
construction. 


project  began  with  surveying  in  March 
of  1994.  Graduate  students  supervised 
the  undergraduates.  The  bridge  design 
was  done  by  Ph.D.  student  Bill  BuHlar, 
who  used  a  parabolic  equation  to  deter- 
mine its  dimensions.  Since  the  bridge 
has  a  horizontal  span  of  57  feet,  the  par- 
abolic design  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  horizontal  forces  at  the  abutments. 
The  students  then  constructed  the 
bridge  using  glue  lamination ,  a  process 
developed  by  Penn  State  researchers. 
The  beams,  each  weighing  about  one 
ton,  are  created  by  using  an  adhesive  to 
bond  layers  of  wood  that  are  5"  by  29" 
and  57-feet  long.  In  all,  there  are  23  lay- 
ers in  each  softwood  beam.  The  final 
effect  is  a  wooden  foot  bridge  that  arcs 


gracefully  over  the  small  fissure  in  the 
trail,  realizing  the  park's  goal  both  func- 
tionally and  aesthetically. 

Since  the  wood  is  so  readily  avail- 
able, it  will  be  less  expensive  and  easier 
to  maintain  the  bridge  than  if  it  were 
made  of  concrete  or  steel.  And  because 
the  bridge  will  only  have  to  withstand 
foot  traffic,  wear  and  tear  will  be  limit- 
ed. 

"We  agreed  that  the  students  would 
design  and  build  the  bridge,  and  the 
park  would  find  a  way  to  maintain  it," 
said  Dennis  Johnson,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent who  initiated  the  project  with  Lake 
Raystown  Forest  Ranger  Mark  McCul- 
lough.  The  park  has  consequently  insti- 
tuted a  summer  maintenance  program 


The  Lake  Raystown  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  assisted 
the  students  and  Penn  State  graduate 
students  and  faculty  in  the  bridge  con- 
struction. 

Last  fall.  Lake  Raystown  Park  dedi- 
cated the  bridge  as  the  "Richard  M. 
McClure  Memorial  Bridge,"  in  memory 
of  the  University  professor  who  facili- 
tated the  project  and  was  involved  in  it 
until  his  death  in  September  last  year  . 
Construcfion  of  the  bridge  was  funded 
in  part  by  the  Timber  Bridge  Informa- 
hon  Resource  Center.  Equipment  was 
provided  by  Construction  Materials 
Testing  Laboratories  and  Construcfion 
Tool  Service,  Inc.,  both  industries  based 
in  State  College. 

— Lori  McTavish 


Staff 

David  S.  Barr,  information  technolo- 
gy associate  in  the  Ebedy  College  of 
Science. 

Amy  D.  Benson,  assistant  extension 
agent  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Judith  A.  Birli,  administrative  assis- 
tant IV  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Steven  R.  Budnovitch,  development 
officer  in  Division  of  Development 
and  University  Relations. 
Mary  P.  Nadzam,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Telecommunications. 
Paul  R,  Newlin,  assistant  director  of 
Continuing  Education  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 
Martin  A.  Nordberg,  lead  applica- 
tions programmer/analyst  in  Com- 
puter and  Informations  Systems- 
Office  of  Administrafive  Systems. 
Suzanne  A.  Owlelt,  poison  informa- 
tion specialist  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Wendy  M.  Patlon,  staff  assistant  IV 
in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Telecommunications. 
Randolph  J.  Riesterer,  video/photo- 
graphic specialist  in  Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Lisa  M.  Rosellini,  manager.  Internal 
Publications,  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  University  Relations. 
Bobbi  L.  Schaffer,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  Engineering. 
Thomas  W.  Seller,  faciUties  services 
manager  in  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education. 

M.  J.  Shumacher,  director.  Graduate 
Fellowships  and  Awards,  in 
Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Melanie  A.  Small,  staff  assistant  VI 
at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 
lege. 

Bradley  J.  Smith,  inventory  control 
specialist  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Kimberly  M.  Smith,  staff  assistant 
VIII  in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

Scott  A.  Smith,  assistant  director. 
Systems  Operations,  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems-Office  of 
Administrafive  Systems. 
Paul  T.  Tarbay,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Stephanie  S.  Tyworth,  coordinator 
of  Special  Programs  in  ConHnuing 
and  Distance  Education. 
Kathleen  A.  Williams,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Telecommunicafions. 
Susan  B.  Witherite,  applications  pro- 
grammer/analyst in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems-Office  of 
Administrative  Systems. 

Technical  Service 

James  H.  Brown,  equipment  opera- 
tor in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Richard  S.  Smalley,  stockroom 
inventory  clerk  in  The  Eberly  College 
of  Science. 

Donald  C.  Smith,  ufility  and  relief 
worker  in  Business  Services. 
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Children's  literature 
exhibit 

An  exhibit  showcasing  children's 
books  and  posters  of  children's  Htera- 
ture  containing  characters  of  African 
descent  is  on  display  in  Pattee  Library's 
East  Corridor  Gallery  at  University 
Park  through  March  1 1 .  Such  books  are 
a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  since 
at  one  time,  the  only  way  an  African 
American  could  appear  in  one  was 
when  history  absolutely  demanded 
authenticity. 

The  integration  of  children's  litera- 
ture ran  a  parallel  course  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1 950's  and  60's. 
Folktales,  hero  tales,  characters  in 
informadonal  books,  and  stories  about 
real  people  until  that  point  were  all 
white.  But  then  in  1962,  Ezra  Jack  Keats 
opened  the  door  with  Peter  in  The 
Snowy  Day.  a  little  boy  playing  in  the 
snow  who  also  happened  to  be  black. 
Black  kids  played  in  the  snow,  too. 
They  could  attend  integrated  schools 
and  eat  at  any  lunch  counter,  just  as 
black  adults  could  ride  the  bus  in  any 
available  seat. 

The  books  and  posters  represent 
but  a  small  sample  of  the  wealth  of 
books  for  children  and  young  adults 
that  celebrate  black  history. 

Photo  exhibit 

Myka  Craig,  a  BFA  candidate  in  pho- 
tography, is  exhibiting  her  recent 
work  in  the  George  T.  Clark  Memorial 
Lounge  in  Findlay  Johnston  Com- 
mons in  East  Halls. 

The  exhibit,  which  runs  through 
March  17,  features  color  and  black 
and  white  pieces  of  portraiture  and 
figures.  This  exMl-it  is  part  of  the 
Women's  History  Month  celebration 
in  March. 

Comedian  to  perform 

Kathy  Buckley,  billed  as  "America's 
First  Hearing-Impaired  Comedian," 
will  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  Monday, 
March  13,  in  the  HUB  Ballroom  at 
University  Park.  Ms.  Buckley  is  the 
first  deaf  comedian  to  achieve  nation- 
al recognition.  She  has  appeared  on 
the  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Leno,  has 
been  featured  on  Entertainment 
Tonight,  Live  with  Regis  and  Kathy 
Lee,  Geraldo,  Comic  Strip  Live  (FOX), 
and  Evening  at  the  Improv. 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
EOPC  and  the  Office  of  Disability  Ser- 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  'Tango  Drama,"  the  next  episode 
of  Odyssey  Through  Literature,  Ros- 
alyn  Costantino  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish,  ItaHan,  and  Portuguese 


speaks  about  the  playwright  Sabina 
Berman  and  her  portrayal  of  feminism 
in  Mexican  society. 

Ms.  Berman  supports  the  philoso- 
phy that  female  oppression  is  the 
responsibility  of  both  sexes.  Dr. 
Costantino  says.  In  so  doing,  she  fol- 
lows Rosalio  Costallanos,  the  "fore- 
mother  of  Mexican  modem  feminist 
thought"  who  "indicts  women  who 
allow  the  structures  to  continue,  who 
teach  their  daughters  the  same  sub- 
missive kinds  of  behaviors  that  then 
perpetuate  the  systems  that  oppress 
them." 

Dr.  Costantino  and  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein  discuss  Western  and  Mex- 
ican feminist  philosophy  and  how  our 
cultures,  political  structures,  and  lan- 
guages create  barriers  between  the 

On  the  March  15  episode  of 
Odyssey  Through  Literature,  "The 
Water  Child,"  William  LaFleur,  pro- 
fessor of  Asian  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  delves  into  the 
abortion  debate  in  his  discussion  of 
contemporary  Japanese  philosophy. 

Dr.  LaFleur  reflects  on  Buddhist 
attitudes  toward  abortion  and  reincar- 
nation, saying,  "If  you're  going  to  be 
bom  into  a  family  that  did  not  want 
you,  and  would  resent  your  existence 
because  you  were  a  pregnancy  that 
was  not  desired,  it's  like  getting  on  a 
plane  that  is  going  to  crash.  You're 
better  off  as  a  child  to  be  recycled,  to 
be  put  on  hold,  and  then  to  come  back 
at  a  time  when  you  will  be  wanted." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  as  a  continuing  education 
service  of  the  Department  of  Compar- 
ative Literature  in  the  audio  studios  of 
WPSX-TV.  It  airs  Wednesdays  at  7 
p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Pianist  at  Behrend 

Pianist  Richard  Kastle  will  perform  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College, 
at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  14.  The 
engagement,  which  is  open  to  the 
public,  will  be  held  in  Reed  Lecture 
Hall,  Reed  Union  Building. 

Mr.  Kastle,  combines  selections 
from  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Liszt 
with  an  alternative  club  style.  His 
debut  album  "Streetwise"  was  the 
top-selling  release  of  all  time  on  the 
Virgin  Classics  label. 

Known  to  millions  of  fans  nation- 
wide through  his  appearances  on 
'The  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Leno," 
and  "Entertainment  Tonight,"  he  has 
toured  the  country  as  opening  act  for 
both  George  Carlin  and  Jay  Leno. 


Community 

continued  from  page  4 

have  a  mix  of  administrators  and 
regular  faculty,  in  proportions  not 
too  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Penn 
State  team.  I  attended  an  all-after- 
noon pre-convention  workshop  in 
which  the  participants  included  rep- 
resentatives from  a  number  of  differ- 
ent schools,  large  and  small,  almost 
all  of  which  had  already  instituted 
some  assessment  procedures.  The 
session  leaders  organized  us  into 
groups,  and  asked  each  one  to 
address  a  number  of  questions, 
including,  "What  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  assessment?" 
Each  concluded  that  the  major  obsta- 
cle was  faculty  resistance. 

I  was  there  representing  Penn 
State's  Faculty  Senate,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  those  uncomfort- 
able tics.  Wlio  are  we  really  assess- 
ing? Assessment,  1  assumed,  meant 
some  standardized  testing  of  my  stu- 
dents— whereby  not  only  their 
achievement  but  my  own  assessment 
of  their  achievement  (as  reflected  in 
the  grades  I  gave  them),  to  say  noth- 
ing of  my  ability  to  teach  them, 
would  be  evaluated  and  graded. 

And  why  are  we  doing  this?  Not 
because  the  Faculty  Senate  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea,  but  because  critics 
of  the  academy  were  sure  that  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  doing 
and  because  legislators  were  threat- 
ening to  cut  off  our  funds  unless  we 
could  show  that  we  had  some  effect  , 
on  our  students.  So  our  very  profes- 
sionalism was  being  called  into  ques- 
tion. We  were  being  asked  to  dig  our 
own  graves,  by  devising  procedures 
to  assess  ourselves  so  that  they  could 
be  used  against  us  by  people  who 
had  little  understanding  of  the 
achievement  or  the  purposes  of  the 
classroom. 

This  was  all  just  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  external  pressures  being 
imposed  on  us  from  outside  and 
above — one  more  example  of  our 
loss  of  control  over  our  own  enter- 
prise. And  then  there  was  all  the  talk 
about  setting  up  our  expectations  of 
what  we  wanted  our  students  to 
learn  before  we  could  assess  whether 
they  had  learned  it.  My  God,  how 
could  we  do  that,  when  we  in  Eng- 
lish could  not  agree  on  what  we 
should  even  be  attempting  to  teach 
our  students? 

And  then  a  light  bulb  went  on.  1 
had  picked  this  all  up  from  the 
wrong  end.  We  were  about  to  revise 
our  curriculum  in  the  department, 
but  how  could  we  even  begin.  Not 
only  could  we  not  agree  on  what  we 
wanted  to  give  our  students,  but  we 
had  no  idea  what  they  were  getting. 
The  most  significant  curriculum  dis- 
cussion we  had  in  recent  years  was 
whether  to  reduce  our  four-course 
required  historical  survey  to  three 
courses.  But  nobody  had  suggested 
either  that  we  discuss  what  we 
expected  our  students  to  get  from 
these  surveys,  or  that  we  find  out 
what  they  were  learning  in  them  and 
how  well  they  were  being  served  by 
them. 

I  admit  that  I  stopped  thinking 


about  assessment  from  the  Senate's 
perspective,  and  began  thinking 
about  it  from  the  English  Depart- 
ment's, since  in  the  following  year  1 
would  become  ^ead. 

We  began  our  curricular  reform 
the  next  year  by  sending  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  of  our  majors  and  to 
all  of  our  graduates,  in  order  to 
assess  what  they  had  learned  and 
what  they  thought  they  should  have 
leamed.  Afterwards,  we  set  up 
seven  different  teams,  each  with  fac- 
ulty, graduate  students,  and  under- 
graduates, to  come  up  with  new 
courses  for  a  new,  more  flexible 
structure  that  we  had  devised  in 
response  to  our  findings.  (1  think  1 
was  talking  TQM  without  even 
knowing  it.)  We  now  have  estab- 
lished regular  questionnaires  and  exit 
interviews  for  our  graduating  seniors 
so  that  we  can  see  whether  we  are 
doing  what  we  set  out  to  do  in  devis- 
ing a  completely  overhauled  curricu- 
lum. 

On  this  issue,  at  least,  we  did 
achieve  a  community,  particularly  in 
our  small  curricular  committees,  each 
very  similar  in  size  to  Professor  Pat- 
tee's  department.  Moreover,  the  con- 
cept of  assessment  became  our  issue, 
not  anybody  else's.  We  need  to 
know  for  our  own  purpose  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  well  we  are  doing 
it.  Pressure  from  the  media,  or  legis- 
lature, or  administration  at  this  point 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Establishing  Community 

It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that 
more  collaborative  governance  will 
result  in  a  state  of  high  faculty 
morale;  there  is  some  truth  to  the 
statement  that  faculty  morale  is 
always  at  an  all-time  low.  Yet  there 
are  reasons  enough  for  the  faculty  of 
today  to  feel  more  demoralized  than 
their  predecessors,  and  we  need  to 
recognize  the  problem  and  address 
it. 

I  think  that  we  at  Penn  State 
have  made  some  progress  in  making 
our  large  department  feel  smaller:  in 
our  efforts  at  curricular  reform,  by 
working  together  on  common  pro- 
jects, and  then  in  smaller  interest 
groups  for  intellectual  and  moral 
support.  We  also  are  being  aided  by 
a  dean  who  is  giving  us  the 
resources  to  turn  part-time  lines  into 
tenured  posidons,  which  1  think 
essential  to  the  estabhshment  of  a 
more  fully  engaged  professional 

That  sense  of  community  in  com- 
mon interests  is  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary for  a  faculty  faced  with  the 
internal  pressures  and  external 
expectations  that  threaten  to  make  it 
increasingly  atomized  and  insecure. 
As  faculty,  we  need  to  work  together 
if  we  are  to  take  control  again  of  our 
professional  Uves.  In  so  doing,  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  issues  that 
come  our  way,  usually  uninvited, 
become  our  issues,  and  the  solu- 
tions, our  solutions. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  March  2 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Tuba-Euphoni- 
um Ensemble. 

Friday,  March  3  ^ 

Geography's  CoHee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walk- 
er BIdg.  Christine  Htmes  on  "Adult 
Daughters  Caring  for  Elderly  Parents: 
The  Role  of  Proximity  and  Mobility." 

Sunday,  March  5 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 
con  Auditorium.  Film:  "The  Mirror  of 
Paradoxes:  Rembrandt's  Self-Portraits." 

Monday,  March  6 

Spring  Break,  through  March  12. 

Sunday,  March  12 

Film.  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "Realms  of 
Light:  The  Baroque." 

Monday,  March  13 

Comparative  Literature  Luncheon.  12:40 
p.m.,  101  Kern.  JackSelzer  on  "Evolu- 
tionary Biology:  Scientific  Writing  and 
Comparative  Literature. " 

Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs,  7:30 
p.m.,  112  Kern.  Michael  Dyson  on  "Val- 
ues in  Popular  Culture." 

EOPC,  7:30  p.m.,  HUB  Ballroom.  Kalhy 
Buckley,  "America's  First  Hearing- 
Impaired  Comedian,"  will  perform. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Arm- 
strong Flute  and  Percussion  Duo. 

Tuesday,  March  14 

Art  History.  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  Mary 
Pardo  on  "Dolce's  Aretino  and  the  Hidden 
Titian  in  Vasari's  Lives  of  1550." 

Wednesday,  March  15 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon,  120 
Boucke  BIdg,  Mary  T.  Franks  on  "Issues 
of  Women  with  Disabilities.  Part  II." 

Thursday,  March  16 

Graduate  Student  Fair,  HUB.  Through 
March  18- 

Sigma  Xi  Luncheon  Lecture  Series,  noon. 
Tour  of  the  Materials  Research  Institute 
Laboratory,  Research  Park. 

Undergraduate  Studies,  noon.  305  HUB. 
Brown  bag  lunch  on  Advising. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir. 

Friday,  March  17 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Flute  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  March  18 

Minority  Faculty  Development,  9  a.m.,  114 
Kern.  David  McSride  on  "Vitae  Develop- 
ment." For  reservation,  call  863-1663  by 
March  14. 

Fronliers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Building  Galaxies 
and  the  Need  for  Dark  Matter." 

Gallery  Talk,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Efram  Burk  on  "Early 
20th-century  American  Painting  at  the 
Palmer  Museum." 

School  of  Music,  2  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Timo- 
thy Shater,  piano. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Bill  T.  Jones/Arnie  Zane 
Dance  Company.  Tickets  required,  call 
863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  19 

International  Fair,  HUB. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition."  Mon,-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today."  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m,; 


Eisenhower  perfonnance 

Joshua  Redman,  a  tenor  saxophonist,  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  March  30,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  Campus, 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Eisenhower 
ticket  office  at  863-0255. 


Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds,,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m,  and  Sun..  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McParHand,'  Mon., 

8  p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock."  Sun.,  4  p.m, 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  March  2 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geom- 
etry, 1 1 :30  a,m,,  339  Davey  Lab.  Octavio 
Obregon  on  "Gauge  Theory  of  the  deSit- 
ter  Group  and  the  Ashtekar  Formulation." 

Adult.  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Alan  Stuart  on  "A 
Faculty  Member's  Perspective  on  Dis- 
tance Education  and  Its  Implications  for 
Other  Programs  at  Penn  State." 

Applied/Econometrics  Workshops,  2:30  p.m., 
420  Kern.  Mark  Wilhelm  and  Dave  Ribar 
on  "Access  of  Reproductive  Health  Ser- 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  David 
Thouless  on  'Topological  Quantum  Num- 
bers and  the  Quantum  Hall  Effect." 
Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering, 
4:30  p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg,  Mikell 
Groover,  speaker- 
Friday,  March  3 

Entomology,  11  a.m.,  105  Ferguson  BIdg. 
Michael  J.   Auerbach  on  "Cover  Your 
Head  and  Guard  Your  Flanks:    Popula- 
tion Dynamics  During  a  Forest  Insect  Out- 
Economics,  3:30  p,m.,  413  Kern.    Avinash 
Dixit  on  "Redistributive  Politics  and  Eco- 
nomic Efficiency." 
Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.     Douglas 
Linde  and  Kirk  Iversen  on  "Earthworm 
Science:  Gleanings  from  the  5th  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Earthworm  Ecolo- 
gy" 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m.. 
302  Pond  Lab.  Anand  Sivasubramaniam 
on  "A  Framework  for  Evaluating  Architec- 


March  2 -March  19 


tural  Issues  of  Parallel  Systems," 
Monday,  March  13 

Condensed  Matters,  3:30  p,m,.  339  Davey 
Lab.  Jans  Schetzina  on  "Growth  and 
Properties  of  Quantum  Well  Structures 
Based  on  Wide-Bond  Semiconductors," 

Tuesday,  March  14 

Geosciences,  4  p.m.,  112  Walker  BIdg. 
Lee  Kump  on  "Glacial  Chemical 
Denudation." 

Wednesday,  March  IS 

Gerontology,  12:15  p.m.,  101  HH&D,  Mar- 
tin Pietrucka  on  "The  Older  Driver  in 
Highway  Safety  Research." 

Thursday,  March  16 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon.  201  Keller.  James  Meyer  on 
"Marketing  Research  and  Your  Pro- 
gram: What,  How.  and  Why." 

Applied/Econometrics  Workshops,  2:30 
p.m..  420  Kern,  Heather  Anderson  on 
"Detecting  Common  Nonlinear  Compo- 
nents Using  Canonical  Correlations," 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering, 
4:30  p.m..  314  Hammond  BIdg. 
Bopaya  Bidanda,  speaker. 

Friday,  March  17 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Kathy 
Kallenbach  on  "Effects  ol  Mowing  and 
Fertility  on  Weed  Control  in  Cool  Sea- 
son Turfgrass," 

CONFERENCES 

Monday,  March  13 

Christmas  Tree  Short  Course,  100  atten- 
dees, Days  Inn  Penn  State. 

Wednesday,  March  15 

Forest  Issues  Conference.  250  attendees. 
Days  Inn  Penn  State. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Cases  and  Panels: 

"Central   PA   Scholastic   Art   Competition," 

through  April  9. 
HUB  Formal  Gallery: 
"I  Dream  A  World:  Portraits  of  Black  Women 

Who  Changed  America,"  through  March 

25.   Also  in  Browsing  Gallery. 
Kern  Flat  and  Tall  Cases: 
"Architectural  Sculptures."  through  April  11. 
Kern  Panels: 
"Helena  Lukas  Martemucco  Photography," 

through  April  11. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Continuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurship: 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings  from 

Pennsylvania  Collections."  through  April 

30. 
"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through 

July  16, 
Pattee  Mam  Lobby: 

An  exhibit  highlighting  the  Libraries'  collec- 
tions in  women's  history.  Through  March. 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center: 
Newly  acquired  works  by  Black  American 

artists  from  California,   Georgia,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,    Texas,    New   York,    and 

Maryland,  through  March. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibition,"  through 

March  27. 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are  Weath- 
er—234;  Arts  Line— 345;  University  Cal- 
endar— 456. 


New  center 
established 
at  University 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  has  estab- 
lished a  centralized  Geographic 
Information  Support  (CIS)  Center  at 
the  University. 

The  new  center  is  administered 
by  the  Environmental  Resources 
Research  Instihjte  and  managed  by 
the  Office  for  Remote  Sensing  of 
Earth  Resources.  The  Land  Analysis 
Laboratory  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  is  a  part  of  the  cen- 
ter and  a  branch  unit  is  located  at  the 
Institute  of  State  and  Regional 
Affairs  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

According  to  Gary  W.  Petersen, 
professor  of  soil  and  land  resources 
and  project  administrtor,  the  center 
will  assist  state  agencies  with  the 
application  of  GIS  and  associated 
remote  sensing  technologies. 

"Base  services  will  provide 
agencies  with  overall  coordinating 
and  planning  services  for  current 
and  future  GIS-related  studies,  and 
the  center  eventually  will  serve  as  a 
central  repository  of  GIS  informa- 
tion," he  said.  "A  comprehensive, 
integrated  system  for  storing,  orga- 
nizing, and  retrieving  digital 
map/image  GIS  data  will  be  devel- 
oped in  the  near  future." 

As  part  of  the  basic  services,  the 
center  also  will  provide  technology 
transfer  and  consulting  services  for 
Pennsylvania  state  agency  person- 

Also  involved  in  administration 
of  the  center  are  Barry  Evans,  senior 
research  assistant  with  the  Office  for 
Remote  Sensing  of  Earth  Resources, 
who  is  serving  as  project  manager; 
Rick  L.  Day,  director  of  the  Land 
Analysts  Laboratory,  and  Michael 
T.  Behney,  assistant  dirctor  of  the 
Institute  of  State  and  Regional 
Affairs. 

Dr.  Petersen  said  the  first  four 
studies  to  be  inititated  by  the  center 

— "Development  of  a  GIS-based, 
Nonpoint  Pollution  Source-Oriented 
Spatial  Decision  Support  System." 

— "Evaluation  of  NFS  Problems 
in  Pennsylvania's  Coastal  Zone 
Areas." 

— "Development  of  Digital 
Flood  plain  Maps." 

— "Inventory  and  Evaulation  of 
Bluestone  Mining  Operations  in 
Northeast  Pennsylvania." 


Vernon  E.  Hazlelt,  herd  manager. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  since 
Nov.  16,  1959,  died  Jan.  29.    He  was 


Janet  E.  Davison,  senior  employment 
specialist.  Office  of  Human  Resources; 
since  Nov.  1,  1985;  died  Feb.  9.    She 
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Changes  in  the  way  we  work 

New  process  to  help  employees  grow  professionally  by  emphasizing  development 


The  University's  new  Staff  Review  and  Development 
Plan  marks  an  important  change  in  the  way  staff 
performance  is  managed  at  Penn  State.  The  new 
instrument  emphasizes  development  rather  than 
evaluation,  and  includes  an  annual  professional 
development  plan. 

As  Vice  President  and  Dean  for  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education,  Jim  Ryan  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  impact  of  systematic  planning  for 
professional  development  in  numerous  organizations. 
In  addition,  he  has  piloted  the  use  of  development 
plans  in  his  own  administrative  area  for  the  last  few 
years.  In  this  interview.  Dr.  Ryan  shares  his  vieius 
on  the  potential  value  of  professional  development 
plans  at  Penn  State. 


Q 


What  do  you  see  as  the  benefits  of  the 
neiv  Staff  Review  and  Development 
Plan? 


A  I  believe  this  new  process  is  important 
because  it  provides  a  vehicle  to  actively 

involve  Penn  State  staff  with  the  opportunity 
to  link  their  professional  development  with  the 
goals  of  their  unit  and  the  University.  Communica- 
tion between  supervisors  and  employees  will  be 
enhanced  through  their  mutual  commitment  to 
professional  development.  After  the  performance 
review,  staff  will  make  their  own  self-assessment 
and  design  a  professional  development  plan  to 
address  needs  and  opportunities.  This  process 
leads  to  a  formal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  grow.  As  we  have  all  experienced, 
without  a  plan,  new  knowledge  or  skills  we  want 
to  master  are  often  like  New  Year's  resolutions 
that  are  never  realized.  I  fully  intend  to  complete 
the  self-assessment  and  professional  development 
plan  myself.  There  are  some  new  developments 
related  to  my  work  that  I  need  to  learn  but  haven't 
taken  the  time  for.  I  see  the  staff  development  plan 
as  the  way  to  formalize  my  commitment.  The  plan 
is  important  enough  to  be  created  and  completed 
by  everyone. 

1  realize  the  new  system  is  a  departure  from 
what  we  have  known.  Initially,  the  process  will 
seem  more  complex  and  require  more  energy  on 
the  part  of  supervisors  and  staff  to  realize  the  ben- 
efits. This  will  tcfke  time,  but  the  final  results  will 
be  tremendous  and  it  is  well-worth  the  investment. 


Could  you  comment  more  on  the  benefits 
of  -professional  development  plans  for  col- 
leges or  administrative  units? 


ing,  yet  I  have  always  been  amazed  by  the  limited 
training  that  universities  tend  to  provide  for  staff. 

Today,  corporations,  hospitals,  and  govern- 
ment organizations  make  a  significant  commit- 
ment to  initial  and  ongoing  education  and  train- 
ing. We  should  be  using  our  expertise  and 

As  supervisors  we  must  realize 
that  professional  development 
encourages  individual  growth 
which  may  lead  a  person  away  from 
their  current  job  as  they  reach  for 
new  Interests  and  responsibilities. 
When  we  reach  a  point  in  an 
organization  where  the  employee's 
needs  and/or  interests  are  no 
longer  a  good  fit  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  job,  supervisors 
should  encourage,  even  help,  their 
staff  to  find  other  opportunities  — 
hopefully  within  the  University. 


experience  to  identify  the  competencies  that  are 
required  in  a  position,  and  to  develop  those  com- 
petencies to  the  fullest.  When  we  do  both,  the 
organization  and  the  individual  benefit.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  rapidly  changing  areas 
where  the  amount  of  new  information  to  be 
learned  is  virtually  exploding.  In  these  areas,  life- 
long learning  among  staff  is  essential  for  the  work 
unit  to  remain  up-lo-date. 


Q 


A     1  believe  that  a  major  benefit  will  be  increased 
7^  flexibility  and  productivity.  Research  has 

shown  that  employees  who  receive  formal  job 

training  are  far  more  productive  than  those 
who  do  not. 

in  the  past,  the  performance  appraisal  process 
and  the  development  of  unit  goals  were  often  seen 
as  separate  entities.  Now  supervisors  can  explore 
the  skills,  talents,  and  interests  of  their  staff  and 
integrate  these  individual  capabilities  with  new 
opportunities  for  their  units.  Professional  develop- 
ment activities  can  be  used  to  address  unit  needs 
and  extend  the  strengths  of  the  organization. 

Higher  education  is  an  environment  for  learn- 


Q 


Holo  are  professional  development 
plans  likely  to  benefit  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education  (C&DE)? 


A  A  few  years  ago,  C&DE  implemented  a 
modest  but  similar  review  and  development 
plan  for  all  staff.  This  approach  is  funda- 
mental to  our  vision  of  being  a  learning 
organization  —  that  is,  an  organization  that  values 
and  supports  individual  growth  which,  in  turn, 
improves  the  organization. 

When  we  asked  people  in  our  division  to  com- 
plete the  self-assessment  and  competencies  review, 
and  to  discuss  their  goals  and  aspirations,  many 
new  opportunities  for  both  the  individual  and 
C&DE  developed.  1  had  key  managers  say,  "What 
a  powerful  tool!  Although  it's  time-consuming,  I'm 
learning  things  about  people  that  I  never  realized: 
I'm  learning  about  their  interests,  and  skills,  and 
getting  their  ideas  on  new  ways  in  which  they  can 
contribute  or  we  can  improve  our  functions." 

As  supervisors  we  must  realize  that  profession- 
al development  encourages  individual  growth 
which  may  lead  a  person  away  from  their  current 
job  as  they  reach  for  new  interests  and  responsibil- 
ities. When  we  reach  a  point  in  an  organization 
where  the  employee's  needs  and/or  interests  are 
no  longer  a  good  fit  for  the  responsibilities  of  the 


job,  supervisors  should  encourage,  even  help,  their 
staff  to  find  other  opportunities — hopefully  within 
the  University. 

In  my  opinion,  Penn  State,  as  a  whole,  benefits 
from  providing  that  kind  of  culture  for  career 
development.  1  believe  when  we  have  an  employee 
who  is  challenged  and  feeling  like  the  institution 
and  the  supervisor  are  investing  in  their  growth, 
we  have  a  committed,  highly-motivated  and  high- 
performing  individual. 

Let  me  provide  an  example  from  my  own 
experience.  More  than  25  years  ago,  one  of  my  first 
supervisors  and  mentors,  challenged  me  to  contin- 
ue my  education  and  encouraged  me  to  aspire  to 
greater  levels  of  responsibility.  Because  I  had  a 
boss  who  cared  about  my  professional  develop- 
ment and  future,  my  loyalty  and  commitment  to 
both  the  organization  and  my  supervisor 
increased. 

I  also  believe  that  this  process  helps  to  develop 
future  leaders.  If  an  individual  with  leadership 
potential  can  be  identified,  nurtured  by  training 
and  education,  and  provided  with  appropriate 
developmental  experiences,  we  can  assure  a  lead- 
ership succession  that  is  both  orderly  and  effective. 


Q 


Could  staff  development  be  considered 
a  continuous  quality  issue? 


A  Absolutely!  There's  no  question  that  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  staff  develop- 
ment and  continuous  improvement.  In  fact, 
human  resource  management,  including 
assessment  and  development,  is  a  major  criteria  for 
the  Malcolm  Baldrige  Quality  Award.  As  individu- 
als receive  clear  and  effective  feedback  about  per- 
formance and  develop  new  skills,  they  are  more 
inchned  to  search  for  better  ways  to  accomplish  a 
particular  task  or  to  find  creative  ways  to  address 
student,  faculty  or  customer  concerns. 

Also,  as  skills  grow,  supervisors  can  empower 
staff  to  assume  greater  responsibility  and  indepen- 
dence. Ultimately,  quality  is  enhanced  throughout 
the  organization. 

QDo  you  have  any  other  comments 
about  the  review  and  staff  develop- 
ment plan? 

A  Today,  the  importance  of  education  and 
training  is  recognized  world-wide.  Also,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  learning  is  lifelong. 
The  irony  is  that  we  formalize  it  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates,  and  increasingly,  for  the 
professions-physicians,  accountants,  teachers,  psy- 
chologists, attorneys,  and  others  who  have  man- 
dated continuing  education  for  licensure.  Faculty 
also  must  stay  current  with  new  developments  in 
their  discipline  to  be  both  effective  teachers  and 
researchers.  Yet,  it  is  ironic  that  universities  have 
been  less  formal  in  structuring  the  development  of 
staff.  The  new  Staff  Review  and  Development  Plan 
provides  a  vehicle  for  managing  our  development 
and  enhancing  our  performance.  The  result  will  be 
increased  employee  satisfaction,  improved  perfor- 
mance, and  a  more  effective  university. 


Awards 
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Adult  students  receive  statewide  honors 


Five  Penn  State  adult  learners  have  been 
honored  for  their  achievements  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Adult 
Continuing  Education.  They  are  among 
10  students  statewide  who  received 
PAACE  awards. 

Penn  State's  winners  from  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  are  Marie  Gillette 
of  State  College  and  Beth  M.  Mair  of 
Pennsylvania  Furnace.  Helen  L.  AUis- 
lon  of  Murrysville  is  from  the  Penn 
State's  New  Kensington  Campus,  Irene 
C.  Baird  of  Camp  Hill  recently  complet- 
ed her  degree  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
and  Barbara  L.  Ferguson  of  Dover  is 
from  the  Penn  State  York  Campus. 

—  Ms.  Alliston  completed  her  asso- 
ciate degree  in  mechanical  engineering 
technology  in  1993  with  a  4.0  grade- 
point-average,  a  program  she  began  at 
age  52,  and  is  now  working  on  her  bach- 
elor's degree  also  at  the  New  Kensington 
Campus.  She  has  received  Penn  State's 
Outstanding  Adult  Student  Award,  the 
Eric  and  Josephine  Walker  Award  from 
Penn  State's  Commission  for  Women 
and  the  Penn  State  Spirit  Award  for  ser- 
vice, leadership,  academic  excellence 
and  attitude. 

—  Ms.  Baird  graduated  in  August 
1994  from  the  doctoral  program  in  adult 
education  with  a  4.0  grade  point  aver- 
age. At  an  age  when  many  people 
would  have  retired  from  work  and  stud- 
ies, she  completed  what  is  usually  a  six- 


year  program  in  four  years,  driven  by 
her  concern  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  economically  poor  women. 
She  has  been  described  as  a  non-tradi- 
tional student  who  truly  espouses  the 
adult  education  philosophy  of  lifelong 
learning  to  its  highest  degree.  She  is  cur- 
rently director  of  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg's  Women's  Enrichment  Center. 
—  Ms.  Ferguson  will  graduate  this 

Five  Penn  Staters  were 
chosen  to  receive  the 
award  recognizing  their 
ability  to  overcome 
tremendous  obstacles  to 
complete  their  educations. 
They  are  among  10  students 
selected  statewide. 


spring  with  an  associate  degree  in  let- 
ters, arts  and  sciences.  She  has  been  a 
part-time  student  since  1991  and  has 
recently  been  accepted  to  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  program  in  elementary 
education  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  in 
order  to  pursue  a  teaching  position. 
Suddenly  without  daycare,  she  left  her 
job,  opened  her  own  daycare  center  and, 
finding  that  she  needed  more  training. 


enrolled  at  the  York  campus.   She  has 
been  successful  at  both  enterprises. 

—  Ms.  Gillette  is  working  on  a  doc- 
torate in  Spanish  with  a  focus  on  teach- 
ing Spanish  Hnguistics  and  doing 
research  in  Spanish  medieval  Uterature. 
In  1989,  with  her  twin  daughters  in  law 
school  and  more  than  20  years  after  com- 
pleting her  bachelor's  degree  and  fol- 
lowing a  divorce,  she  embarked  on  her 
lifetime  goal  to  continue  her  education. 
Shortly  thereafter,  she  learned  she  had 
cancer,  which  fortunately  only  slowed 
her  down  for  a  few  months,  thanks  in 
part  to  support  from  a  local  cancer  sup- 
port group. 

—  Ms.  Mair  is  working  on  her  bach- 
elor's degree  in  elementary  education  six' 
years  after  high  school  and  ending  a  bad 
relationship  with  her  children's  father. 
As  a  single  mother  without  financial 
resources,  she  had  to  rely  on  public 
assistance.  She  decided  education  was 
the  way  to  a  better  life.  She  enrolled  in 
the  associate  degree  program,  graduat- 
ing with  distinction,  then  enrolled  in  the 
bachelor's  degree  program  and  was 
admitted  to  the  University  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. She  eventually  plans  to  pursue  a 
doctorate.  Such  funding  as  the  Paul  D. 
and  Rev.  David  P.  Wentroble  Scholar- 
ship for  outstanding  students  in  educa- 
tion have  helped  make  her  education 
possible. 


Associate  professor  receives  appointment 


Jerome  D.  Williams,  associate  professor  of  marketing  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration,  has  been  appoint- 
ed a  visiting  senior  fellow  in  the  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Business  at  Nanyang  Technological  University  (NTU)  in  Sin- 
gapore. 

Dr.  Williams  will  spend  the  1995-96  academic  year  teach- 
ing marketing  classes  at  NTU  and  conducting  research  on 
the  cultural  implications  of  business-to-business  relation- 
ships in  Pacific  Rim  countries,  focusing  on  Singapore  and 
Korea. 

Dr.  Williams  has  conducted  research  in  business  mar- 
keting and  has  gained  national  recognition  for  his  work  in 
ethiuc  minority  marketing.  An  expert  in  the  field  of  ethnic 
consumer  behavior,  he  has  been  a  witness  in  court  cases 


involving  ethnic  consumer  issues 
and  was  involved  in  widely  pub- 
licized debates  on  the  target  mar- 
keting of  cigarettes,  beer  and 
other  products  to  minorities. 

Teaching  in  the  area  of  busi- 
ness-to-business marketing.  Dr. 
Williams  also  conducts  research 
that  explores  trade  show  perfor- 
mance, industrial  marketing  and 
industrial  buyer-seller  relation- 
ships. 


Jerome  D.  Williams 


Electronic  journal  earns  international  kudos 


The  Joiirml  of  Buddhist  Ethics,  Penn  State's  first  peer- 
reviewed,  electronic  journal,  and  the  first  in  the  discipline  of 
ReUgious  Studies,  has  won  four  first  place  awards  in  a  major 
international  competition  for  electronic  information  servers. 

The  competition,  sponsored  by  the  Coombs  Computing 
Unit  of  the  Research  Schools  of  Social  Sciences  &  Pacific  and 
Asian  Studies  at  the  AustraUan  National  University  in  Can- 
berra, was  titled  "The  Best  of  1994  Social  Science  and 
Humanities  Internet  Resources,"  and  offered  awards  in 
seven  categories. 

The  journal  of  Buddhist  Ethics,  co-edited  by  Charles  S. 
Prebish,  associate  professor  of  religious  studies,  and 
Damien  Keown  of  the  University  of  London  (Goldsmiths 
College),  won  first  place  awards  in  each  of  the  four  cate- 
gories in  which  it  was  nominated:  "Best  Overall  Networked 
Information  Syste 


Web  Site,"  and  "Best  Electronic  Journal."  The  format  for  the 
journal  was  developed  by  its  technical  editor,  Wayne 
Husted,  lecturer  in  religious  shjdies. 

The  competition  was  open  to  all  people  and  all  Internet 
sites.  It  was  intended  to  gather  data  about  the  most  out- 
standing and  influential  networked  information  systems  in 
hopes  of  learning  more  about  effective  practices  in  building 
Internet  resources. 

The  Journal  of  Buddhist  Ethics  was  estabhshed  on  July  1, 
1994.  It  currently  has  over  400  subscribers  in  27  countries. 
It  has  been  cited  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  and  The 
London  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement.  It  is  currently 
planning  its  first  online  global  conference  on  "Buddhist 
Ethics  and  Human  Rights." 


Number  of 
areas  honored 

Sigma  Xi  cited  for 
excellence 

The  Penn  State  Sigma  Xi  Chap- 
ter has  been  awarded  a  "Cer- 
tificate of  Excellence"  for  its 
work  promoting  scientific 
research. 

Sigma  Xi  is  part  of  an  inter- 
national scientific  honor 
research  society  devoted  to  pro- 
moting scientific  research  and 
understanding  among  its  mem- 
bers and  the  public.  TTie  society 
encompasses  members  whose 
chapters  are  part  of  research  in 
government,  industry  and  pri- 
vate business,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  imiversity  environment. 

The  Penn  State  chapter  was 
selected  for  this  honor  on  the 
basis  of  its  award  activities,  its 
newsletter  publication  and  its 
new  Science  Service  Program 
that  provides  a  menu  of  speak- 
ers to  schools. 

"America's  Finest 
Campus  Inn" 

The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  was 
named  by  Lodging  Hospitality 
magazine  as  "America's  Finest 
Campus  Inn,"  ranking  46th  in 
the  publication's  rating  of  the 
lodging  industry's  400  top  per- 
formers across  the  nation. 

Institute  recognized 

The  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  (PCPA)  pre- 
sented its  President's  Award  to 
the  Institute  for  Continuing  Jus- 
tice Education  and  Research  in 
the  Division  of  Continuing  and 
[Distance  Education,  for  its  pro- 
fessional education  programs 
for  police  executives.  It's  the 
first  time  the  association  has 
honored  a  university  program. 

The  award  recognizes  the 
institute  and  its  faculty  mem- 
bers' "dedication,  devotion  and 
untiring  commitment  in  pro- 
moting police  professionalism 
through  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment executives."  The  institute 
provides  training  for  chief  exec- 
utives around  the  state  and 
across  the  nation. 

The  PCPA  was  co-sponsor  of 
the  original  grant  application  for 
the  police  executive  program, 
which  was  initiated  with  federal 
funding  in  1971. 


"Best  FTP  Site,"  "Best  World  Wide 
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Book  Shelf 


Leonard  G.  Austin,  professor  emeritus 
of  fuels  and  mineral  engineering,  and 
Professor  Ferando  Concha  of  Concep- 
don  University,  Chile,  are  authors  of 
Descno  y  Simulacion  de  Circiiitos  de 
Molietiday  Clasificacion.  the  first  Spanish 
language  textbook  on  modem  methods 
of  mill  design.  (Concepdon,  Chile; 
published  by  Lamas  y  Cia.  Ltda.) 

Produdion  of  the  book  was  spon- 
sored by  the  CYTED  (Cienda  y  Tec- 
nologia  para  el  DesarroUo)  program  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Dr.  Austin 
has  served  on  more  than  one  occasion 
as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  Concepdon  and  conducted  research 
projects  in  Chile's  mineral  industries; 
Professor  Concha  in  turn  taught  in 
Penn  State's  Mineral  Processing  Pro- 


Linda  Patterson  Miller,  professor  of 

English  at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Cam- 
pus, and  her  husband  Randall  M. 
Miller,  professor  of  history  at  St. 
Joseph's  University,  are  the  autliors  of 
Tfjc  Book  of  Articricau  Diaries  {Avon 
Books). 

Comprised  of  seleded  entries  from 
some  two-hundred  American  diarists, 
the  book  speculates  on  the  nature  of 
diary-keeping  as  it  defines  the  Ameri- 
can diarader  and  history.  TTie  private 
musings  of  diverse  Americans — from 
midwives  and  presidents,  to  men  and 
women  traveling  the  trail  west,  to  men 
and  women  caught  in  the  Civil  War — 
provide  intimate  accounts  of  personal 
moments  and  first-hand  descriptions  of 
key  events  in  American  history. 

The  Millers  arranged  the  material 
by  the  days  of  the  year,  with  several 
entries  from  different  years  for  each 
day,  so  that  the  diarists'  voices  main- 
tain their  individual  identity  as  they 
also  blend  into  a  singularly  powerful 
American  voice  that  transcends  time. 
Because  of  its  unusual  format,  wherein 
the  book  progresses  forward  through 
one  calendar  year  while  also  moving 


back  and  forth  in  time.  The  Book  of 
American  Diaries  presents  an  American 
history  that  is  less  linear  than  expres- 
sionistic. 

This  collective  American  diary  pro- 
vides a  narrative  of  American  history 
by  the  artors  themselves.  As  the 
Millers  describe  it,  "this  is  history  and 
literature  in  a  new  form:  a  modernist 
montage  that  captures  the  American 
soul." 

Gregory  L.  Morris,  associate  professor 
of  American  literature  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  has  pub- 
lished his  third  book.  Talking  Up  A 
Stomt:  Voices  of  the  Neto  West  GJniver- 
sity  of  Nebraska  Press),  a  series  of 
thought-provoking  interviews  with  15 
of  the  region's  leading  writers. 

Unlike  stories  of  the  Old  West, 
which  conjure  up  images  of  19th  cen- 
tury homesteaders  opening  up  vast  ter- 
ritories, rugged  individuals  facing 
insurmountable  odds  with  uncommon 
strength,  and  a  Native  American  cul- 
ture falling  prey  to  the  insatiable  greed 
of  the  White  man,  stories  of  the  New 
West  are  giving  birth  to  a  profusion  of 
innovative  ideas.  Chararters  are  deal- 
ing with  contemporary  issues  indud- 
ing  logging,  tourism,  toxic  waste  sites 
and  land  development.  Only  the 
notion  of  the  rugged  individual  seems 
to  have  survived  the  transition. 

'To  the  Easterner,  many  of  the 
writers  seem  to  live  an  almost  mythical 
life,"  Dr.  Morris  said.  "We  read  their 
stories  and  we  imagine  them  as  the 
ranchers  they  write  about  But  most  of 
them  would  like  to  dispel  that  myth. 
They're  writers,  after  all,"  he  poinb  out 
"Many  of  them  have  never  been  on  a 
horse." 

Dr.  Morris  interviewed  his  subjects 
through  a  series  of  discussions,  phone 
calls,  letters,  and  meetings  over  a  peri- 
od of  three  years.  Among  those  cov- 
ered in  the  book  are  Amy  Tan  (77k  Jay 
Luck  Club),  Thomas  McGuane  (Keep  tli 


Cliaugc),  Ivan  Doig  Dancing  at  tlie  Rasca! 
Fair,  and  Gretel  Ehrlich  A  Match  to  tlie 
Heart.  His  goal  was  "to  persuade  writ- 
ers to  talk  about  their  lives  and  their 
work  and  to  define  their  private  and 
artistic  relationship  with  the  West." 

"One  clear  difference  in  today's 
writers,"  Morris  says,  "is  their  recogni- 
tion that  the  West  is  no  longer  a  place 
in  which  to  hide." 

!>.  Morris  suggest  that  the  New 
West  is  a  land  in  which  turmoil  and 
tension  are  palpable.  His  interviews 
reveal  that  many  of  the  writers  them- 
selves experience  great  personal  tur- 
moil, and  he  asserts  that  writers  living 
in  the  New  West  are  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  a  sodal  c 


A  Penn  State  researcher  has  found  that 
new  projed  managers  often  lack  formal 
education  in  the  myriad  delicate  skills 
needed  to  tackle  the  complex  tasks  that 
await  them. 

In  his  forthcoming  book.  Leading 
Your  Team  to  Success:  How  to  be  a  Suc- 
cessful Project  Manager,  Jeffrey  K.  Pinto, 
assistant  professor  of  managerment  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College, 
offers  tips  and  "wish-I-had-knowns"  to 
"acddental"  projed  managers. 

The  book,  co-authored  by  Cm  P. 
Kharbanda,  a  cost  and  management 
consultant  in  Bombay,  India,  outlines 
ways  projed  mangers  can  succeed  and 
buUd  a  cohesive  team. 

Thomas  L.  Watschke,  professor  of  tur- 
fgrass  sdence,  is  co-auUior  of  Marwging 
Turfgrass  Pests,  published  by  Lewis 
Publishers. 

The  book,  which  indudes  24  pages 
of  more  than  90  full-color  photographs 
of  grasses  and  insects,  provides  turf- 
grass pest  management  methods  in  a 
single  volume  and  employs  manage- 
ment as  the  major  thrust  of  control. 
Development  of  cultural  methods  for 
control  of  individual  pests,  chemical 
control  methods,  and  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  individual  pests  in  each  section 
are  followed  by  extensive  cultural  man- 
agement tips. 

The  book  provides  the  reader  with 
information  on  how  to  accurately  diag- 
nose the  onset  of  infestation;  how  to 
identify  pests  and  gain  knowledge  of 
their  cycles,  when  and  where  they 
attack,  and  the  damage  they  leave  in 
their  wakes,  and  how  to  control  them 


using  a  plethora  of  detailed  options. 
The  book  covers  all  cool  and  warm  sea- 
son grasses  and  is  also  illustrated  wdth 
more  than  160  detailed  drawings  of 
weeds  and  insects. 

Patent  Searching  for  Librarians  and  Itwen- 
tors  by  Timothy  Lee  Wherry,  head 
librarian  at  the  Perm  State  Altoona 
Campus,  answers  the  call  for  direction 
by  covering  the  search  process,  detail- 
ing the  patent  tools  available  in  virtual- 
ly every  library,  and  providing  suffi- 
cient background  and  historical 
information  to  give  insight  into  the  U.S. 
Patent  system. 

The  guide  covers  the  importance  of 
patents,  the  patent  search,  patent  forms 
and  fees,  patents  as  an  information 
source,  and  copyright  trademarks. 
Three  appendixes  include  a  list  of 
patent  and  trademark  depository 
libraries,  a  bibliography  of  patent  pub- 
lications commonly  held  in  libraries, 
and  online  patent  databases. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  American 
sodetj'  by  Wilbur  Zelinsky,  professor 
emeritus  of  geography,  is  the  latest  edi- 
tion in  the  Ajnerican  Ijtnd  and  Life  Series, 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  Press. 

Exploring  the  Beloved  Country:  Geo- 
graphic Forays  into  American  Society  and 
Culture,  a  volume  that  gathers  together 
Dr.  Zelinsk/s  most  exdting  and  origi- 
nal essays,  has  been  published. 

Critic  Roger  Welsch  praises  this 
volume,  saying,  "Wilbur  Zelinsky  suc- 
cessfully combines  the  sdence  of  geog- 
raphy with  the  humanity  of  geogra- 
phy. As  a  result,  his  work  is  of  interest 
to  the  sdentist  and  general  reader 
alike." 

For  50  years  Dr.  Zelinsky  has  chart- 
ed the  sodal,  cultural  and  historical 
map  of  the  American  experience.  He 
focuses  on  American  sodety,  the  built 
landscape  and  transnationahsm  to 
spotlight  such  topics  as  the  spatial  pat- 
terns of  religion,  personal  names,  sym- 
bols of  nationalism,  season  of  marriage, 
bams  and  log  houses,  classical  place- 
names,  cemetery  names  and  more. 

Fortified  with  more  than  200  pho- 
tos and  maps,  this  wide-ranging  vol- 
ume places  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
evolving  personality  of  America's  cul- 
tural regions. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  ot  service  at  the  University  are.  from  tett.  Patricia  Blacit,  residence  hal!  utility  worker,  and  Edward  Stahl,  assistant  professor  ol  physics,  t>oth  at  the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Campus;  W.  Daniel  Richards  Sr.,  electronics  calibration  and  repair  technician,  Department  ot  Communication  Disorders,  and  Ronald  A.  Smith,  professor  of  exercise  and  sport  science,  both  in 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development:  John  T,  Titzel,  safety  coordinator.  Safety  Department,  Hershey  Medical  Center,  and  Gary  W.  Walters,  relief  operator.  Printing  Services.  Office 
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Solving  the  AIDS  mystery 

Looking  into  nonnucleosides,  a  new  class  of  drugs,  and  how  they  react 


Research  at  Penn  State  has 
determined  precisely  how  a 
new  class  of  AIDS  drugs,  now 
in  clinical  trials,  interferes  with  a  key 
chemical  reaction  necessary  for  sur- 
vival of  HIV-1,  one  strain  of  the 
virus  believed  to  cause  AIDS. 

The  research  suggests  that  a 
more  powerful  and  less  toxic  treat- 
ment for  AIDS  could  result  from  the 
fusion  of  these  new  drugs  with  the 
types  currently  used  to  treat  the  dis- 
ease, such  as  AZT. 

"We  analyzed  in  greater  detail 
than  before  how  these  new  HIV 
inhibitors  work,  so  we  now  know 
exactly  how  they  block  the  repUca- 
tion  of  the  HIV-l  vims,"  said  Ken- 
neth A.  Johnson,  Paul  Berg  Profes- 
sor of  biochemistry  and  principal 
author  of  a  paper  describing  the 
research,  published  in  the  Feb.  17 
issue  of  the  journal  Science. 

In  order  to  survive,  HIV  must 
transform  its  genetic  material,  RNA, 
into  the  form  of  human  genetic 
material,  DNA.  This  transformation, 
the  replication  process,  is  carried  out 
by  an  enzyme  of  the  virus,  reverse 
transcriptase.  The  resulting  HIV- 
derived  DNA  can  then  integrate  into 
the  DNA  of  a  human  cell,  where  it  is 
able  to  reproduce.  Reverse  tran- 
scriptase is  the  target  of  many  drugs 
used  to  fight  HIV. 

The  reverse  transcriptase 
enzyme  works  like  a  factory  assem- 
bly line,  building  the  twisted  zipper 
shape  of  DNA  one  piece,  or  base,  at 
a  time  in  a  series  of  coordinated 
steps.  It  inserts  its  genetic  code  into 
the  new  DNA  by  using  a  strand  of 
its  own  RNA  as  a  template  to  which 
it  attaches  DNA's  chemical  building 
blocks,  nucleoside  compounds,  that 
it  finds  within  the  human  cell. 

After  it  grabs  onto  one  of  these 
building  blocks,  the  enzyme  clamps 
down  around  the  growing  DNA 
strand,  maneuvering  the  nucleoside 
close  to  other  compounds,  which 
causes  a  chemical  reaction  that  adds 
a  new  piece  to  the  growing  strand  of 
DNA.  Drugs  now  used  to  fight 
HIV,  such  as  AZT  and  ddC,  work  by 
locking  into  a  site  on  the  reverse 
transcriptase  enzyme  where  the 
nucleoside  compounds  normally 
attach. 

"The  problem  with  drugs  that 
mimic  nucleoside  compounds,"  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "is  they  are  very 
toxic."  These  drugs  attack  not  only 
reverse  transcriptase  but  also  kill  the 
cell's  essential  mitochondria,  which 
the  body  needs  to  convert  food  to 
energy.  "Its  toxicity  ultimately  lim- 
its how  much  AZT  a  person  can 
stand." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  his  research 
team  studied  a  new  class  of  drugs 


"Nevirapine  is 
currently  being 
used  in 

clinical  tri-       -^^^ 
als  and  is  ^\ 

the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  non- 
nucleoside 
drugs  discov-        ^ 
ered,"  he  said. 
"It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  very 
potent  and  very  spe 
cific  for  HIV-l  reverse  tran- 
scriptase, so  it  can  be  given 
in  much  smaller  doses,  and 
it  doesn't  kill  mitochon- 
dria." 

The  University 
researchers  used  instruments 
they  designed  and  built  that 
allowed  them  to  do  studies  that  had- 
n't been  done  before  to  measure  the 
start  of  key  reactions  on  a  millisec- 
ond time  scale. 

Dr.  Johnson's  team  studied  three 
of  the  new  nonnucleoside-type  drugs 
and  discovered  that  they  attack  HIV 
by  binding  to  a  site  on  the  reverse 
transcriptase  enzyme  that  is  different 
from  the  nucleoside  binding  site. 

"Although  the  site  where  the  new 
nonnucleoside  drugs  bind  to  the 
reverse  transcriptase  enzyme  was 
previously  known,  their  mechanism 
of  action  was  not  understood.  We 
found  that  the  binding  of  nonnucleo- 
side drugs  at  this  site  interferes  with 
the  enzyme's  ability  to  properly  posi- 
tion the  chemical  reactants,"  Dr.  John- 
son said. 

"Normally,  reverse  transcriptase 
would  clamp  down  to  force  the  reac- 
tants together  into  a  very  close  space 
with  exactly  the  right  orientation  so 
that  a  chemical  reaction  would  occur, 
forming  a  new  base.  Then  it  would 
release  and  move  on  to  build  the  next 
base,"  Johnson  explained. 

But  with  the  nonnucleoside  drug 
attached,  the  enzyme  cannot  aUgn  the 
key  catalytic  compounds  properly. 
Reverse  transcriptase  closes  down  but 
when  the  chemical  reaction  does  not 
take  place  the  enzyme  does  not  move 
on  to  the  next  step  of  releasing  its 
grip.  The  drug  stalls  the  DNA-pro- 
duction  process  by  freezing  the 
reverse  transcriptase  enzyme  in  a 
sh-anglehold,  binding  the  nucleoside 
even  tighter. 

Because  the  AZT-type  and  Nevi- 
rapine-type  drugs  attach  to  different 
parts  of  the  reverse  transcriptase 
enzyme,  researchers  might  be  able  to 
fuse  the  two  together  to  make  more 
powerful  and  less  toxic  comp>ounds. 
"If  we  could  design  a  reverse 


Folding  diagrams  of  HIV-1  reverse 
transcriptase,  an  enzyme  of  the 
AIDS  vims.  Researchers  have  dis- 
covered that  this  enzyme  allows  a 
new  experimental  class  of  drugs  to 
bind  to  it,  interfering  with  the 
spread  of  the  virus. 


Kenneth  A.  Johnson 


transcriptase  inhibitor  so  that  part  of 
it  would  bind  in  the  nonnucleoside 
site  and  part  of  it  would  bind  in  the 
nucleotide  site,  we  would  possibly 
have  a  drug  that  binds  tighter  than 
either  of  them  would  alone.  We 
might  be  able  to  make  a  very  specif- 
ic inhibitor  of  reverse  transcriptase 
to  overcome  some  of  the  problems 
of  toxicity  and  mutation-related 
drug  resistance  at  each  site." 

Dr.  Johnson's  lab  research  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

—  Barbara  K.  Kennedy 


Research 


Even 

quicker 

ways  to 

heat  food 


Now  don't  try  this  at  home,  but 
University  food  scientists  have 
found  that  plastic  containers  with 
metal  lids  work  best  to  heat  some  liq- 
uids in  the  microwave  oven. 

Even  though  microwave  oven 
manufacturers  have  warned  against 
using  metal  in  the  ovens, 
Ramaswamy  C  Anantheswaran, 
assistant  professor  of  food  science, 
and  his  former  graduate  student  Li 
Zen  Liu,  have  experimented.  Their 
findings,  which  are  meant  to  aid 
product  development  scientists  design 
a  microwavable  package  for  liquid 
food,  show  that  plastic  containers 
with  metal  lids  could  be  the  way  to  go 
for  some  foods. 

Dr.  Anantheswaran  said  plastic 
containers  with  metal  hds  may  even- 
tually be  used  by  food  processors  who 
want  to  sterilize  and  /or  pasteurize 
liquids  using  microwaves. 
Microwave  processing  is  attractive  to 
food  companies  because  it  is  faster 
and  provides  the  same  amount  of 
microbial  kill  as  current  techniques, 
but  preserves  more  of  the  food  nutri- 
ents. 

But  until  that  packaging  becomes 
commercially  available.  Dr.  Anan- 
theswaran said  people  should  follow 
the  directions  of  microwave  oven 
manufacturers  and  not  use  metal 
utensils. 

Making  divorce  less 
traumatic  for  children 

Legal  and  psychological  profes- 
sionals must  begin  to  work 
together  to  minimize  the  psychologi- 
cal trauma  inevitably  faced  by  chil- 
dren of  divorce,  said  Lita  Linzer 
Schwartz. 

Dr.  Schwartz,  professor  of  educa- 
tional psychology  at  the  Ogontz  Cam- 
pus, proposes  that  care  arrangements 
for  children  be  worked  out  long 
before  the  financial  matters  are  set- 
tled. 

Children  of  divorce  rarely  have  an 
advocate  whose  sole  task  is  oversee- 
ing their  welfare,  according  to  Dr. 
Schwartz.  In  fact,  custody  arrange- 
ments are  generally  concerned  with 
being  "fair"  to  parents. 

The  key  to  success  for  the  chil- 
dren, lies  in  the  quality  of  their  par- 
ents' relaHonship,  Dr.  Schwartz  said. 
If  parents  can  set  aside  their  confhcts 
in  favor  of  a  common  concern  for 
their  children,  "the  probabiUty  of 
I     healthier  adjustment  to  the  situation  is 
increased  for  the  children." 
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Two  named  Distinguished  Alumni  by  Board  of  Trustees 


Two  tornier  University  senior  vice  presidents  from 
State  College  —  Steve  A.  Garban,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  operations  emeritus/treasurer 
emeritus,  and  Charles  L.  Hosier,  professor  emeritus 
and  senior  vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  emeritus  —  were  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  receive  a  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  this  year.  The  award  is  Penn  State's 
highest  recognition  of  an  individual. 

The  awards,  announced  at  the  Jan.  20  board 
meeting,  were  established  in  1951  to  honor  Penn 
State  alumni  who  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  their  professions  and  their  communities. 

A  1959  graduate  in  accounting  from  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  Mr.  Garban  was 
captain  of  the  football  team,  vice  president  of  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Government  and  a  member 
of  several  honor  societies,  including  Lion's  Paw. 

Mr.  Garban  served  the  University  for  32  years  in 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility  in  the  financial 
management  of  the  University.  He  is  credited  with 
building  confidence  in  Penn  State's  financial 
strength  in  the  financial  community,  and  for  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  the  University's  nafion- 
ally-respected  intercollegiate  athlefics  program.  He 
played  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  the  Research  Park 
and  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

As  a  financial  adviser,  he  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Permsylva- 
nia  College  of  Technology,  the  Pennsylvania 
Research  Corporation  and  The  Corporation  for  Penn 
State.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Business  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Zero  Stage  Capital  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Arkwrighl  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  He  also  received  the  John  E.  Wilkinson 
Award  for  Administrative  Excellence  and  the  Perm 
State  Quarterback  Club  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  a  former  Penn  State  football  player. 

Other  University  activiHes  include  being  past 
president  of  Lion's 
Paw  Alumni  Association,  The  Smeal  College  of 


Steve  A.  Garban 


Charles  L.  Hosier 


Business  Administration  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Penn  State  Quarterback  Club. 

Today,  he  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  Metropolitan 
Series  Fund  and  Metropolitan  Variable  Accounts 
and  Farmers  Community  Bank.  He  is  listed  in 
WJw's  WJio  of  American  Education  and  Wio's  WJw  in 
Finance  and  Industry. 

He  and  his  wife.  Penny,  have  three  children: 
Donna,  Andrew  and  Douglas. 

Dr.  Hosier,  a  specialist  in  science  poHcy  and 
meteorology,  earned  three  degrees  at  Penn  State: 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  1947,  a  master's  degree  in 
1948  and  a  doctorate  in  meteorology  in  1951  from 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  As  an 
undergraduate,  he  also  attended  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific  Asiatic  theatre. 

He  has  served  the  University  for  44  years  in 
nearly  every  academic  capacity,  including  head  of 
the  Department  of  Meteorology,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  senior  vice 
president  for  research  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 


School,  and  acting  executive  vice  president  and 
provost  of  the  University. 

Tlie  University  and  alumni  organizations  have 
honored  him  throughout  his  career  with  such 
awards  as  the  Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society 
Outstanding  Faculty  Award,  the  John  E.  Wilkinson 
Award  for  Administrative  Excellence  and  the 
Charles  L.  Hosier  Alumni  Scholar  Medal,  created 
in  his  honor.  The  American  Geophysical  Union 
also  honored  him  for  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  field  of  hydrology.  For  many  years  he  was 
active  in  the  design  of  power  plant  cooling  sys- 
tems to  minimize  environmental  impacts. 

Dr.  Hosier  was  elected  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Engineering  in  1978  and  is  past  president 
and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Meteorological  Soci- 
ety. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences,  was  twice 
appointed  to  the  National  Science  Board  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  has  chaired  a  number  of  National 
Research  Council  committees,  including  most 
recently,  the  National  Weather  Service  Moderniza- 
tion Committee.  He  is  also  chair  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  is  on  the  board  of  the  Penn  State 
Research  Foundation.  He  represents  the  United 
States  on  the  education  and  training  committee  of 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 

From  1956  to  1968,  Dr.  Hosier  was  active  in 
teaching  and  promoting  science  in  the  historically 
Black  colleges  of  the  south  and  was  presented  an 
award  in  1990  by  the  Association  of  Black  Geolo- 
gists. Dr.  Hosier  has  been  a  leader  of  national  pol- 
icy in  the  atmospheric  sciences  for  many  years, 
and  an  influential  voice  in  higher  education.  He 
has  been  testifying  before  congressional  commit- 
tees for  40  years.  He  continues  to  be  an  influential 
spokesman  for  the  University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

He  is  married  to  Anna  and  has  five  children. 


Graduate  fellowship  in  College  of  Engineering  established 


The  College  of  Engineering  has  received  a  bequest  of 
$200,000  to  endow  a  graduate  fellowship,  which  will 
be  named  in  memory  of  the  donor,  C.  Norwood 
Wherry. 

Mr.  Wherry,  a  1942  Penn  State  agricultural  engi- 
neering graduate,  spent  most  of  his  career  practicing 
law.  He  earned  a  law  degree  in  1953  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  law  before  the  Delaware  County  Court 
in  1954.  A  pronunent  attorney,  he  pracficed  before  the 


Pennsylvania  Superior  and  Supreme  courts,  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  3rd  Circuit 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  eventually  became  a  Delaware  County  (Penn- 
sylvania) judge.  He  also  ser\'ed  as  solicitor  of  the 
Delaware  County  Housing  Authority  and  as  a  special 
hearing  officer  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Wherry  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  an  apprentice 
seaman  in  1942  during  World  War  II  and  was  dis- 


charged as  a  commissioned  officer  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  1946.  During  the  war,  he  served  as  an 
engineering  executive  and  commanding  officer 
aboard  mine-sweeping,  patrol,  escort  and  anH-sub- 
marine  vessels  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theatres 
of  operafions.  He  died  Jan.  27.  He  was  preceded  in 
deatii  by  his  wife  Mary  Shellenberger  Wherry. 


Intercom  information 

The  Intercom  will  not  be  published 
March  9  during  spring  break.  Publi- 
cation will  resume  March  1 6.  The 
deadline  for  submission  of  informa- 
tion for  that  issue  is  Wednesday, 
March  8,  at  noon. 

In  addiHon,  because  of  budget 
consideraHons,  the  Intercom  will  not 
be  published  March  30  as  previously 
scheduled,  information  to  appear  in 
Intercom  during  March  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  March  23  edifion.  The 
deadline  for  that  issue  is  noon 
Wednesday,  March  15. 

Because  of  renovations  to  the 
offices  where  Intercom  is  produced, 
anyone  submitting  information  for 
publication  via  E-mail,  is  asked  to 
send  only  to  KLN1@PSU.EDU. 
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Colleges  earn  high  marks  in  national  ranking 


The  College  of  Engineering  was  ranked  15th  nation- 
ally by  \JS.  Nezos  &  World  Report  in  the  magazine's 
sixth  annual  guide  to  America's  best  graduate 
schools.  In  the  same  survey,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion was  ranked  25th,  and  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration  was  ranked  37th,  jumping 
eight  places  in  the  rankings  in  a  single  year. 

Some  individual  departments  or  programs  were 
also  ranked:  industrial  manufacturing  (4th),  geology 
(12th),  sociology  (21st),  and  chemistry  (23rd). 

Most  of  the  rankings,  along  with  profiles  and 
accompanying  articles,  appear  in  the  March  20  issue 
of  the  magazine,  already  available  on  newsstands.  A 
more  detailed  book  version  will  be  on  newsstands 
March  27. 

The  categories  that  U.S.  News  6*  World  Rqjort 
uses  to  develop  its  rankings  include  selectivity  in 


admitting  students  and  reputation,  based  on  sur- 
veys of  university  and  college  deans  across  the 
country.  Other  categories,  depending  on  the  college, 
include  placement  success,  faculty  resources  and 
research  activity. 

Here  are  other  details  of  the  rankings: 
■  College  off  Engineering,  in  the  surveys  "engi- 
neering specialties"  category,  the  college's  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering 
was  ranked  4th  —  one  up  from  its  No.  5  ranking  last 
year.  The  college  was  also  ranked  11th  by  practicing 
engineers,  5th  in  research  activity,  and  8th  among 
public/state  universities. 

David  N.  Wormley,  dean  of  the  college,  said  he 
was  "delighted  that  Penn  State  is  consistently 

See  "Rankings"  on  page  3 


"We  have  more  access  account  holders  than  any  other  university  in  the  nation." 

Ten-fold  jump  in  computer  accounts  seen 
as  nearly  46,000  travel  into  cyberspace 


It  seemed  like  an  excellent  idea  to  give  every 
student,  faculty  and  staff  member  at  Penn 
State  an  Internet  access  account,  but  no  one  at 
the  Center  for  Academic  Computing  (CAC)  could 
have  predicted  just  how  wildly  popular  the 
accounts  would  become.  Before  they  knew  it,  they 
were  riding  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  electronic 
tigers.  Getting  off  was  out  of  the  question. 

From  December  1993  to  March  3,  the  number 
of  accounts  jumped  10-fold,  going  from  4,700  to 
almost  46,000.  With  the  evidence  of  the  over- 
whelming public  response,  it  was  obvious  that 
they'd  hit  on  the  right  approach.  However,  the 
new  problem  was  how  to  respond  to  nearly  50,000 
eager  Inter-naughts  while  absorbing  2,000  new 
users  a  month. 


For  some  time,  CAC  had  made  an  access 
account  available  to  all.  But  not  until  the  fall 
semester  had  the  center  aggressively  promoted  the 
service,  including  telling  every  new  and  returning 
student  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  register  and 
they  could  zoom  out  into  cyberspace. 

Thaf  s  when  the  bits  hit  the  fan. 

Following  a  slow  but  steady  increase  during 
1994,  the  number  of  account  holders  nearly 
quadrupled  in  the  four  months  between  July  15, 
1994,  and  Nov.  23,  going  from  11,581  to  4U32. 
Faculty  and  staff  signed  up  in  record  numbers, 
too,  but  the  students  drove  the  bulk  of  the 
increase,  going  from  7,912  account  holders  in  July 
to  37,408  in  November.  The  totals  peaked  in  Feb- 
See  "Cyberspace"  on  page  5 
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1      Top  25  Graduate  Schools  of  Engin 

eering       1 

l.MIT 

13.  Northwestern 

2.  Univ.  ofCalJt.  -  Berkeley 

14.  Minnesota-Twin  Cities 

3.  Illinois-Urtjana-Champaign 

15,  PENN  STATE -U.Park 

4.  Stanlord 

16.  Univ.ofCalif.-LA 

5.  Calif.  Institute  of  Tecti. 

17.  Texas  ASM-Main 

6.  Cornell 

18.  Ohio  State 

7.  Carnegie  Mellon 

19.  Princeton 

8.  Michigan-Ann  Arbor 

9.  Univ.  of  Texas-Austin 

10.  Purdue 

11.  Georgia  Inst,  of  Tech. 

12.  Wisconsin-Madison 

20.  use 

21.  Rensselaer 

22.  Han/ard 

23.  Columbia 

24.  Univ.  of  Washington 

25.  Maryland-College  Pafk 

Source:  U.S.  News  and  Wofld  Repon 
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Schreyers  donate 
$1  million  to  University 

William  A.  Schreyer,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Joan,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  have 
made  a  $1  million  gift  to  renovate  a  67-year-old 
house  that  will  become  the  new  on-campus  resi- 
dence for  the  University  president  and  his  or  her 
family. 

The  Schreyer  gift  will  be  used  to  renovate  and 
build  an  addition  to  a  four-bedroom  stone  house 
with  Tudor-style  trim  located  northeast  of  the  cam- 
pus "core,"  near  the  intersection  of  Park  Avenue  and 
Shortlidge  Road.  The  house,  built  in  1928,  sits  on  the 
former  "Mitchell  Property"  which  the  University 
purchased  in  1988. 

Mr.  Schreyer,  a  1948  Penn  State  graduate  who 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1986,  is 
the  retired  CEO  and  chairman  of  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  global  financial  services  company. 

Mr.  Schreyer  said  the  gift  was  made  in  response 
to  an  analysis  conducted  by  the  chairs  of  the  Board's 
committees  on  physical  plant  and  finance,  in  con- 
junction with  the  University  administration. 

The  committee  chairs'  recommendations  will  be 
brought  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center  on  March  17-18.  The  Board  will  act 
on  resolutions  to  use  the  renovated  and  expanded 
home  as  the  new  president's  residence  and  to 
approve  preliminary  sketch  plans  for  the  renovation 
and  addition. 

The  Board  also  will  consider  a  resolution  to  sell 
the  current  presidential  residence  at  639  Kennard 
Rd.,  three  miles  south  of  campus  on  Route  322.  The 
property  has  been  the  residence  of  presidents  for  the 
past  25  years. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  provide  an  endow- 
ment to  support  the  University's  recently  estab- 
lished Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning.  The  Insti- 
tute is  part  of  the  Universit/s  ongoing  program  to 
improve  undergraduate  education.  It  will  support 
faculty  efforts  to  enhance  active  and  interactive 
learning  components  in  their  courses. 

See  "Schreyers"  on  page  4 
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Commission  for  Women 

March  20  marks  10th  Annual  Spring  Banquet 


The  Commission  for  Women  will  hold 
its  10th  Annual  Spring  Banquet  at  6:30 
p.m.  Monday,  March  20,  in  the  BaU- 
room  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Tradi- 
tionally held  during  Women's  History 
Month,  the  banquet  will  celebrate  the 
dual  themes  of  "Mentoring  in  Acade- 
my" and  "Gender  Equity  in  Athlet- 
ics." The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

"Mentoring"  will  be  highlighted 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first 
Rosemary  Schraer  Mentoring  Award. 
Dr.  Schraer,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Commission  for  Women,  was  well 
known  for  helping  others  recognize 
and  achieve  their  potential.  Her  long 
and  distinguished  career  at  Perm  State 
began  in  1959  when  she  joined  the  fac- 
ulty, and  contiued  through  her  tenure 
as  associate  provost  of  the  University 
from  1981-1985.  Upon  leaving  Penn 
State,  she  was  named  executive  vice 
chancellor  and  then  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside. 
She  died  in  1992. 

The  award  will  be  given  annually 
to  the  person  who  best  reflects  Dr. 
Schraer's  service  as  a  mentor  and 


friend  to  younger  scholars.  This  year's 
winner  is  Diana  L.  Cox-Foster,  assis- 
tant professor  of  entomology  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  (see 
story  below). 

Historian  and  self-proclaimed 
"reformed  academic"  Jane  Curry  will 
offer  after-dinner  entertainment  as  she 
reviews  the  progress  of  women  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  her  one- 
woman    show    "Nice    Girls    Don't 

Before  the  banquet,  the  commis- 
sion will  offer  a  workshop  for  com- 
mission members,  volunteers,  and 
Campus /Cooperative  Extension  Liai- 
son members  titled  'Tlaying  Hardball: 
The  Psychology  of  Communication 
for  Women."  The  workshops,  from  1- 
3  p.m.  in  the  Colonial  Room  of  the  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn,  will  be  presented  by 
Sara  Fine,  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
professor  of  Ubrary  and  information 
science  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Following  the  workshop,  from  3:30- 
4:30  p.m.,  the  commission  wall  hold  its 
monthly  meeting,  which  is  open  to  the 
University  commuiuty. 


Jane  Curry 


A  5:30  p.m.  reception  in  the  Atri- 
imi  of  the  inn  precedes  the  banquet . 
Tickets  for  die  event  are  $18  ($10  for 
students)  and  can  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing the  commission  offfice  at  (814)  865- 
1683. 


Helping  others  reach  their  potential 

Assistant  professor  earns  first  Rosemary  Schraer  Award 


ntury. 


Nominated  by  her 
department  leader  as 
the  epitome  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Rosemary  Schraer 
Award,  Diana  Cox-Foster  is 
not  just  a  mentor  to  others,  but 
a  person  genuinely  interested  in 
their  well  being. 

An  assistant  professor  of 
entomology  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Dr.  Cox- 
Foster  is  the  1995  winner  of  the 
Rosemary  Schraer  Award, 
named  in  honor  of  the  former 


distinguished  career  at  Penn 

State,  which  spanned  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  c 

was  highlighted  by  her  role  as  mentor  and  adviser  to 

younger  colleagues.  The  award  will  be  given  annually  by 

the  Commission  for  Women. 

"Dr.  Cox-Foster  has  had  an  active  role  as  a  mentor 
through  her  research,  teaching,  and  outside  interactions 
with  students,  staff,  and  other  faculty  at  Perm  State," 
wrote  James  L,  Frazier,  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  in  his  nomination  letter  to  the  com- 
mission. "In  each  of  these  interactions,  her  emphasis  has 
been  on  helping  each  person  to  develop  to  their  full  poten- 
tial, to  facilitate  their  ability  to  interact  professionally  with 
others,  and  to  gain  personal  satisfaction  from  their  careers 
and  training." 

One  colleague  siommed  it  up  by  writing  that  "Diana 
Cox-Foster  has  added  lo  the  richness  of  the  Penn  State 
environment  and  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  she  has  interacted." 

In  the  nearly  eight  years  she  has  been  at  Penn  State,  Dr. 
Cox-Foster  has  "passed  the  torch"  of  research  and  schol- 
arehip  on  to  post-graduate,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  Since  1987,  she  has  had  17  imdergraduates  par- 


ticipate in  her  laboratory's  research.  She  has  also  men- 
tored  high  school  students  through  the  Pemtsylvania  Gov- 
ernor's School  for  the  Agricultural  Sciences,  and  now 
serves  as  a  co-adviser  for  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the 
Assoaation  of  Women  in  Science. 

Her  mentoring  activities  have  led  many  students  into 
fulfilling  careers,  and  for  some  have  resulted  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available  Dr.  Frazier  estimates  that  over  the  next  decade, 
the  results  of  Dr.  Cox-Foster's  investment  in  young  sci- 
entists will  be  seen  in  the  form  of  scientific  breakthroughs 
and  discoveries. 

"As  the  only  woman  faculty  member  of  the  entomol- 
ogy department,  her  interactions  with  other  departmental 
members  served  as  a  model  of  how  I  govern  my  actions," 
wrote  a  former  doctoral  candidate  who  is  now  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  biology  at  another  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tion. 

"Women  entering  a  new  area  can,  like  water,  make  an 
impact  in  two  very  different  ways,"  the  assistant  profes- 
sor v^Tote.  "Rushhig  and  sweeping  things  out  of  their 
path,  or  working  gradually,  opening  the  path  for  others  to 
follow.  Diana  worked  quietly,  spoke  up  when  needed, 
and  expected  other  departmental  members  to  treat  her 
with  professional  respect," 

Before  coining  to  Penn  State  as  an  assistant  professor. 
Dr.  Cox-Foster  was  a  post-doctoral  research  associate  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  From  1976  until  1985,  she  served  in 
various  capacities  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign,  including  as  research  assistant,  teaching 
assistant  and  lab  assistant  in  entomology.  In  1979  slje  was 
named  a  University  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign,  and  was  recognized  there  in  1981  for 
excellence  in  teaching. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Society  of  Zoologists, 
and  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  for  which  she 
served  as  program  committee  member  and  organizer  for 
s  conferences  and  national  meetings. 


Multicultural 
Summit 
scheduled  for 
April  27-28 

Renowned  author  and  award-win- 
ning scholar  Elizabeth  Higginboth- 

am  will  present  the  keynote  address 
for  the  College  of  Education's  1995 
Multicultural  Summit  "From  the  Talk 
to  the  Walk,"  April  27-28  at  The  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn. 

Dr.  Higginbotham  is  acting  direc- 
tor for  the  Center  for  Research  on 
Women  at  Memphis  State  University, 
a  position  she  has  held  since  1994.  A 
graduate  of  Brandeis  University, 
where  she  earned  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  sociology,  she  joined  the 
faculty  of  Memphis  State  University 
as  an  assistant  professor  in  1985.  She 
was  named  a  research  professor  in 
1983  and  was  appointed  associate 
director  of  the  Center  for  Research  on 
Women  in  1992. 

In  1993,  she  was  honored  by  the 
American  Sociological  Association 
with  the  Jessie  Bernard  Award  for  her 
work  and  was  also  recipient  of  the 
ASA  Distinguished  Contributions  to 
Teaching  Award  (1993). 

Dr.  Higginbotham  will  speak  at  9 
a.m.  Thursday,  April  27,  in  The  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn  Ballroom.  Her  address 
will  be  followed  by  individual  and 
panel  presentations  by  invited  Penn 
State  faculty  members,  who  will  dis- 
cuss exemplary  practices  in  multicul- 
tural education,  faculty  development 
topics,  curriculum  issues,  student  per- 
spectives and  diversity  issues. 

In  addition,  Vernon  Wall,  coordi- 
nator of  staffing  and  development  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  will  pre- 
sent a  lecture  on  "ACPA  (American 
College  Personnel  Association)  Road- 
show: Beyond  Tolerance"  at  3:45  p.m. 
April  27.  Mr.  Wall,  a  doctoral  candi- 
date in  the  student  affairs  program  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is  co-editor 
of  the  book  Beyond  Tolerance:  Gays, 
Lesbians  and  Bisexiials  on  Campus. 

The  summit  is  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost,  with  funding  from  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Commit- 
tee. The  college's  Task  Force  on  Mul- 
ticultural Education,  organized  the 
summit. 

The  Task  Force  on  Multicultural 
Education  is  one  of  five  task  forces 
Rodney  J.  Reed  ,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  created  three  years  ago 
to  address  education  issues.  Since  its 
inception,  the  task  force  has  devel- 
oped several  programs  for  college  fac- 
ulty members  and  graduate  students. 
The  task  force  also  has  conducted  a 
survey  of  faculty  training  needs. 

For  more  information  about  regis- 
tration and  fees  for  the  summit,  con- 
tact Christine  Faust,  conference  plan- 
ner, by  phone  at  (814)  863-1738  or  by 
fax  at  (814)  865-3749. 


Diversity  Briefs 
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Answering  the  call  for  diversity 

The  School  of  Communications  will  offer  two  sum- 
mer workshops  at  the  University  Park  Campus  to 
increase  diversity  in  the  journalism  and  film/video 
fields.  Through  the  hands-on  experience  of  these 
workshops,  the  school  will  be  able  to  tap  in  to  the  tal- 
ent of  teenagers  and  encourage  them  to  consider 
journahsm,  film  and  television  as  a  potential  career. 

The  Multicultural  Journahsm  Workshop  will  be 
held  July  9-21.  The  Multicultural  Film  and  Video 
Workshop  will  be  held  July  8-21. 

Both  summer  workshops  have  been  privately 
funded  by  various  media  organizations  and  the  Uni- 
versity's Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  underrepresented  students 
to  Penn  State.  Interested  organizations,  newspapers 
and  foundations  are  invited  to  support  these  work- 


shops and  can  contact  Joseph  Selden  at  (814)  863- 
6081. 

The  application  deadline  for  both  workshops  is 
April  14.  Workshop  posters  and  applications  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Kalhy  Stocker  at  (814)  863- 
6081,  or  writing  to  Mr.  Selden,  director  of  Multicul- 
tural Affairs,  School  of  Communications,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  205  Carnegie  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-5101. 

Wrapping  up  Women's  History 
Month 

The  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus  has  planned 
several  programs  to  observe  National  Women's  His- 
tory Month  during  March. 

■  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  22  and  23: 
Writer  and  speaker  Kathryn  Watterson  will  visit  the 


campus.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning,  she  will  present  creative  writing  work- 
shops for  students.  At  a  lecture/reading  for  the 
public  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  22,  she  will 
read  from  and  discuss  the  writing  of  her  newly-pub- 
lished work,  Not  b\f  the  Sword. 

■  Monday,  March  27,  noon:  "Women  Writers  Come 
to  Life,"  a  program  of  dramatic  readings  by  students 
in  Lynda  Goldstein's  English  194  class,  will  high- 
light the  works  of  prominent  women  authors.  Open 
to  the  public 

■  Wednesday,  March  29,  7:30  p.m.;  The  eleventh 
annual  Hayfield  Poetry  Festival  will  feature  poetry 
readings  by  Liz  Rosenberg. 


Eberly  College  to  host 
March  18  open  house 

The  Eberly  College  of  Science  will  hold  its  annual 
open  house  for  prospective  students  and  their  par- 
ents from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  in 
the  White  Building  at  University  Park. 

Approximately  3,500  high  school  seniors 
offered  adnussion  to  the  Eberly  College  of  Science 
at  University  Park  and  the  Commonwealth  Cam- 
puses for  1995  summer  and  fall  semesters  have 
been  invited.  They  will  tour  University  Park,  visit 
laboratories,  and  speak  wdth  advisers,  professors 
and  current  science  students. 

Representatives  from  each  of  the  college's 
departments  and  programs,  financial  aid  officers, 
and  staff  members  from  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, and  other  Penn  State  offices  also  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions. 

hi  addition,  Norman  Freed,  associate  dean,  will 
be  available  to  answer  questions  about  the  Com- 
monwealth Campuses,  undergraduate  academic 
programs  and  scholarships,  research  opportunities, 
and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation Program. 


Rankings  

continued  from  page  1 

ranked  among  the  best  graduate  engineering  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
rankings,  particularly  the  top-five  ranking  of  our 
industrial  engineering  department  and  the  high 
value  that  practicing  engineers  place  on  our  gradu- 
ate engineering  education  program,  recognize  the 
lead  that  the  college  has  taken  nationally  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  today's  society  and  of  engineering 
employers." 

Key  factors  of  the  success  of  the  engineering 
program.  Dean  Wormley  said,  "include  the  quality 
and  dedication  of  our  faculty  and  their  efforts  to 
mentor  and  educate  our  outstanding  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  support  of  industry  in  our  educational 
and  research  programs  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  their  development." 

■  College  of  Education.  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion was  ranked  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  the 
magazine,  and  it  was  ranked  15th  in  reputation  by 
other  academics. 

Rodney  J.  Reed,  dean  of  the  college,  said  he  was 
"extremely  pleased  to  see  that  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation has  again  been  ranked  among  the  top  col- 
leges of  education  in  the  country.  This  study,  as  well 
as  a  recent  study  by  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  reflects  the  growing  reputation  and  nation- 
al status  of  our  faculty  and  programs." 

■  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  MBA  program,  part  of  The  Smeal  College,  is 
now  ranked  in  the  upper  13  percent  of  the  nation's 
281  accredited  MBA  programs.  Among  recruiters, 
Smeal  was  24th  in  the  nation,  ahead  of  three  top-25 
schools  and  six  Big  Ten  schools.  Among  academics, 
Smeal  was  rated  31st,  up  two  places  horn  1994. 

"We  are  particularly  pleased  by  our  showing 
among  corporate  recruiters,  underscoring  the 
strong  evidence  that  our  graduates  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  quality  in  the  job  market,"  Dean  J.D.  Ham- 
mond, holder  of  the  William  Elliott  Chair  of  Insur- 
ance, said. 


Eighty-nine  percent  of  Smeal's  1994  class  of 
MBA  graduates  gained  employment  within  three 
months  after  graduating,  and  members  of  the  same 
class  earned  a  median  base  salary  of  $46,000,  the 
magazine  reported.  "The  most  current  data  look 
even  better  than  that  reported  by  U.S.  Neios,"  noted 
Dean  Hammond.  "Ninety-eig:ht  percent  of  the  Class 
of  '94  now  hold  full-time  positions,  up  nine  points 
from  the  information  published  in  the  magazine.  " 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  business  school 
ratings  follow  by  less  than  a  month  news  from  Busi- 
ness Week  that  The  Smeal  MBA  program  was  among 
its  "up  and  comers." 

■  Sociology.  The  sociology  program,  part  of  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  was  ranked  21st  —  up 
from  24th  in  1994.  The  ranking  was  based  on  the 
magazine's  survey  of  heads  of  graduate  studies  and 
department  chairs  across  the  country. 

"I  am  pleased  that  sociology  has  been  ranked 
highly,  although  I  am  not  surprised,"  Susan  Welch, 
dean  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  said.  "It's  a 
department  that  has  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
over  the  last  few  years  —  progress  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  faculty  hired  and  improvements  made  in 
graduate  education.  Last  year  the  Department  of 
Sociology  was  one  of  only  two  sociology  depart- 
ments in  the  country  to  receive  a  National  Science 
Foundation  graduate  training  grant,  and  it's  a 
department  that  attracts  a  lot  of  external  support, 
which  in  turn  allows  the  department  to  recruit  very 
high-quality  graduate  students." 

Other  rankings  will  appear  in  the  more  detailed 
book  version  of  the  survey  report.  Among  these  are 
Penn  State's  geology  program,  ranked  12th,  and  its 
chemistry  program,  ranked  23rd.  Both  of  these 
rankings  remain  the  same  as  last  year's.  These  rank- 
ings were  included  among  those  based  on  surveys 
of  the  heads  of  graduate  studies  and  department 
chairs  in  various  science  discipUnes. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  special  issue  and 
guidebook,  U.S.  Neios  &  World  Report  will  post  rank- 
ings and  accompanying  pieces  on  U.S.  News  Online 
on  CompuServe. 

—  Alan  janesch 


Promotions 


staff 

Marion  L.  Campbell,  staff  assistant  V  in  Office  of  The 
President. 

Florence  L.  Confer,  project  associate  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

David  J.  Fusco,  seruor  appUcations  programmer/ana- 
lyst in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Alice  F.  Garby,  financial  and  accountmg  assistant  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 


Katheryn  L.  Gilliand,  senior  technician.  Research,  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Doris  Guabowsky,  associate  director  for  auxiliary  ser- 
vices in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
Roy  F.  Harpster,  supervisor.  Mail  and  Processing,  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Gloria  J.  Henry,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Research  and 
Graduate  School. 

June    He5'wood,    administraHve    assistant    III    in 
Research  and  Graduate  School. 


Dawn  L.  Holsopple,  staff  assistant  Vn  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

Nancy  j.  HommeL  administrafive  assistant  II  in  Busi- 
ness Services. 

David  J.  Hoslerman,  herd  manager.  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Deborah  J.  Hoy,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Relations. 
Judith  G.  Ilgen,  staff  assistant  V  in  Office  of  Student 
Affairs. 
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Schreyers 
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President  Thomas  and  his  wife.  Marly,  will 
continue  to  reside  at  Kennard  Road  until  his  retire- 
ment. President  Thomas's  successor  will  move  into 
the  new  on-campus  residence  after  its  renovation. 

'The  University  is  grateful  for  this  most  recent 
expression  of  generosity  from  the  Schreyers,"  Pres- 
ident Thomas  said.  'The  gift  enables  Penn  State  to 
provide  substantial  support  for  the  Institute  of 
Innovation  in  Learning  while  allowing  the  Univer- 
sity to  create  —  at  private  expense  —  what  in  effect 
will  be  a  new  home  for  the  presidential  family  in 
an  ideal  location." 

The  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  the  Kennard 
Road  property  will  be  named  the  William  A.  and 
Joan  Schreyer  Endowment  for  the  Institute  of  Inno- 
vation in  Learning. 

Mr.  Schreyer  said  he  long  believed  that  the  cur- 
rent president's  residence  was  no  longer  adequate 
to  support  the  needs  of  and  demands  upon  a  presi- 
dential family  in  the  21st  century. 

"An  analysis  conducted  by  both  the  chairs  of 
the  Board's  committees  on  finance 
and  physical  plant  and  the  admin- 
istration found  that  there  are 
many  compelling  reasons  for 
moving  the  president's  residence," 
Mr.  Schreyer  said.  "Joan  and  I  are 
delighted  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
means  to  make  this  possible, 
while  helping  to  move  Penn 
State's  undergraduate  education 
program  to  the  cutting  edge." 

Gary  C.  Schultz,  senior  vice 
president  for  finance  and  business 
at  the  University,  said  the  move 
will  save  the  University  money 
while  providing  a  better  facihty. 

"A  primary  factor  is  to  gain 
the  economic  benefits  from  con- 
solidating properties,"  Mr.  Schultz 
said.  "At  present,  Penn  State  owns 
what  amounts  to  two  president's 
houses,  but  only  one  is  occupied. 
It  makes  better  sense  to  sell  the 
Kennard  Road  property  and  con- 
solidate the  president's  residence 
on  campus." 

The  operating  cost  of  the  reno- 
vated house  is  estimated  to  be 
lower  than  that  at  Kennard  Road, 
he  said.  A  second  reason  for  the 
move  is  to  provide  a  better  area 
for  presidential  living  quarters. 

"Kennard  Road  has  very  limit- 
ed parking  and  also  poses  access 
problems  for  persons  with  disabil- 
ities," Mr.  Schultz  said.  "The  pri- 
vate family  space  at  Kennard  Road 
limited.   For  example,  the  property  has  only  two 
bedroomsswhereas  the  stone  house  on  the  north- 
east side  of  campus  has  four." 

When  finished,  the  home  will  provide  a  total  of 
approximately  8,800  square  feet.  Mr.  Schultz  said 
the  average  space  for  a  president's  home  at  Big  Ten 
universities  is  about  9,700  square  feet.  The  largest 
are  at  Illinois  (17,000+  square  feet)  and  Minnesota 
(15,000+  square  feet),  while  the  smallest  is  at 
Michigan  (6,000  square  feet). 

Mr.  Schreyer  said  he  was  hopeful  that  the  move 
to  the  new  home  will  help  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
the  academic  community. 

"CXir  gift  is  motivated  because  this  is  such  a 
sound  decision  from  all  perspectives,"  Mr.  Schrey- 
er said.  "It  makes  good  sense  to  make  the  presi- 
dent more  accessible  to  students,  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  parents,  friends  and  the  entire  Perm  State 
family.  And  we  will  have  a  home  that  provides 


better  private  family  space,  more  parking  and 
access  for  persons  with  disabilities,  while  spending 
less  money  on  annual  operating  costs." 

H.  Walton  Mitchell,  who  was  a  judge  of 
Allegheny  County  Orphan's  Court  and  a  Pitts- 
burgh attorney,  purchased  the  original  126-acre 
parcel  in  1907  and  a  few  years  later  began  leasing 
it  to  Penn  State  for  agricultural  purposes.  Judge 
Mitchell  was  a  Perm  State  alumnus  and  in  1914 
was  elected  president  of  Penn  State's  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  position  he  held  until  1929. 

A  native  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Mr.  Schreyer 
graduated  from  Penn  State  with  a  degree  in  com- 
merce and  finance  in  1948.  He  immediately  joined 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  and  rose  through  a  succession 
of  sales,  trading,  investment  banking  and  manage- 
ment positions  to  become  president  in  1982,  chief 
executive  officer  in  1984  and  chairman  in  1985. 
During  his  tenure  as  CEO,  Merrill  Lynch  ascended 
to  its  position  as  the  world's  largest  and  most  prof- 
itable securities  underwriter  and  saw  total  client 


William  and  Joan  Schreyer  on  the  steps  of  Pattee  Library  in 
1992  after  announcing  ttieir  challenge  to  the  University  com- 
munity. The  Schreyers  pledged  $1  million  to  the  Campaign 
for  the  Library  if  faculty  and  staff  committed  $2  million 
between  July  1,  1992  and  June  30, 1993.  Faculty  and  staff 
surpassed  that  challenge  and  the  Schreyers  donated  the 


Former  Mitchell  Property 

The  Suhreyer  yift  win  on  usea  lo  lei 
and  Shorllidge  Road.  The  house,  built  ii 


1928,  sits  on  the  former  "Mitchell  Property"  which  the  University  purchased  in  1988. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


also  very 


assets  grow  to  $500  billion,  more  than  any  other 
financial  institution. 

Mr.  Schreyer  has  been  honored  as  a  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  (1979)  and  an  Alumni  Fellow 
(1983).  He  served  as  national  chairman  of  The 
Campaign  for  Penn  State  (1984-90),  which  raised 
$352  milUon  for  University  programs.  He  is  imme- 
diate past  chairman  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Development  Council,  the  University's  top  volun- 
tary fund-raising  body.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member 
of- the  Board  of  Visitors  for  The  Mary  Jean  and 
Frank  P.  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

He  and  Joan  established  the  Wilham  A.  Schrey- 
er Chair  in  Global  Management  Policies  and  Plan- 
ning in  The  Smeal  College.  They  also  established 
the  William  A.  Schreyer  Libraries  Endowment  in 
Global  Management  Policies  and  Planning  and 
contributed  to  the  Chair  in  Jewish  Studies  at  Penn 
State. 


A  lifelong  supporter  of  education,  Mr.  Schreyer 
is  a  member  of  the  George  Bush  Presidential 
Library  Foundation  and  is  National  Chairman  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Educational  Foundation.  He  ini- 
tiated Merrill  Lynch's  unique  Scholarship  Builder 
program,  a  trust  that  will  cover  higher  education 
costs  for  250  economically  disadvantaged  grade 
school  children  in  10  U.S.  cities. 

Mr.  Schreyer  was  named  to  the  Board  in  1986 
by  then  Gov.  Dick  Thomburgh.  In  1990,  he  was 
elected  by  delegates  of  industrial  societies  to  the 
Board  and  was  elected  vice  chairman  in  1991.  He 
was  elected  chairman  in  1993. 
,     His  wife,  Joan,  was  made  an  Honorary  Alumna 
of  the  University  in  1991. 


Center  changes  name  to  reflect  research  work  of  faculty 


The  expanding  mission  of  Penn  State's 
National  Center  for  Advanced  Gear 
Manufacturing  Technologies,  has  result- 
ed in  a  name  change  for  the  center. 
Operated  by  the  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory, the  center  has  been  renamed  to 
the  National  Center  for  Advanced 
Drivetrain  Technologies  (NCADT). 

Suren  Rao,  director  of  the  center, 
explained  the  change  is  necessary  to 
reflect  the  broader  research  being  done 
by  faculty. 


"While  our  initial  focus  was  on 
gear  manufacturing,  our  faculty  have 
been  getting  involved  in  broader 
research  issues,  such  as  condition- 
based  maintenance  and  technologies 
that  are  related  to  other  transmission 
components,  such  as  bearings,"  he 
said. 

The  center  has  also  selected  a  new 
name  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
industry  and  government,  all  groups 
interested  in  the  study  and  analysis  of 


the  entire  drivetrain  system.  The 
drivetrain  generally  excludes  the 
power  plant  and  includes  all  the  com- 
ponents from  the  output  of  the  power 
plant  to  the  load-carrying  component 
of  the  vehicle.  In  a  helicopter,  for 
example,  this  would  constitute  every- 
thing from  the  output  of  the  turbine 
right  up  to  the  rotor  head. 

The  role  and  mission  of  the  center 
has  been  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  which  sponsors  the 


center.  Potential  applications  o/  the 
Drivetrain  Center's  efforts  include  all 
Department  of  Defense  weapon  sys- 
tem platforms,  such  as  aircraft,  rotor- 
craft,  and  surface  and  undersea 
vehicles  for  the  Navy,  and  amphibious 
assault  and  land  combat  vehicles  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  Nondefense  uses 
include  automotive,  locomotive  and 
off-highway  vehicle  applications. 


Cyberspace 

continued  from  page  1 


ruary  at  47,893,  just  about  the  time 
system  slow-downs  and  busy  signals 
at  the  dial-in  modems  started  generat- 
ing some  complaints  from  users. 
However,  CAC  purged  inactive 
accounts  in  February  and  made  other 
improvements,  and  the  frenzy  died 
down  somewhat  by  the  begiiming  of 
March.  Accounts  dipped  to  about 
45,600.  But  at  2,000  new  accounts  each 
month,  the  total  should  be  nearly 
50,000  sometime  in  May. 

"The  growth  has  been  phenome- 
nal," Russ  Vaught,  CAC  director, 
said.  "We're  dedicated  to  providing 
Internet  access  to  all  shjdents,  faculty 
and  staff  as  part  of  our  strategic  plan, 
but  none  of  us  expected  the  numbers 
to  explode  like  they  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester  Now,  we  have 
more  access  account  holders  than  any 
other  university  in  the  nation.  Michi- 
gan, for  instance,  'onl/  has  33,000. 


"If  every  Penn  State  faculty 
member,  staff  person  and 
student,  plus  all  of  the 
students,  faculty  and 
admininstrators  In  C&DE 
statewide  eventually  wants 
to  get  online,  we  will  have 
to  handle  more  than 
96,000  accounts." 

Russ  Vaught 

director 
Center  for  Academic  Computing 


Even  so,  we  must  plan  for  a  doubling 
of  access  accounts  in  the  future.  If 
every  Penn  State  faculty  member,  staff 
person  and  student,  plus  all  of  the  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administrators  in 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education 
statewide  eventually  wants  to  get 
online,  we  will  have  to  handle  more 
than  96,000  accounts." 

One  of  the  first  places  the 
increased  activity  showed  up  was  in 
electronic  mail  on  the  new-style  POP 
("Post  Office  Protocol")  mail  servers. 
There  are  two  ways  to  count  the  traf- 
fic. One  is  to  tally  the  number  of  sin- 
gle-recipient messages;  the  other  is  to 


count  the  total  number  of  messages 
sent,  including  courtesy  copies.  Either 
way,  the  only  direction  seems  to  be 
up. 

In  November  1994,  approximately 
24,000  single-recipient  E-mail  mes- 
sages were  sent  through  the  POP  mail 
servers.  By  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  total  tripled  to  more  than  74,000 
daily.  And  this  doesn't  include  mes- 
sages sent  via  PSUVM  or  the  PSUAD- 
MIN  mainframe  computers,  which  are 
together  handling  approximately 
400,000  messages  a  day.  On  the  POP 
mail  server  alone,  approximately  2 
million  messages  were  handled  in 
February. 

"If  we  count  the  total  number  of 
E-mail  messages  we  switch — meaning 
the  server  makes  a  copy  of  the  mes- 
sage for  each  listed  recipient  and  then 
sends  it  to  each  one — we  handle  more 
than  500,000  mail  messages  on  all 
servers  daily,"  Mr.  Vaught  said.  "That, 
is  more  than  double  the  number  of 
just  a  few  short  months  ago,  and  it 
will  probably  be  up  to  about  700,000  a 
day  by  the  end  of  the  semester.  This  is 
a  bigger  load  than  anyone  but  the 
largest  commercial  providers,  such  as 
CompuServe,  handle." 

Users  now  can  get  access  to  the 
Internet  at  each  of  Penn  State's  22 
campuses  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, and  most  residence  halls  at 
the  University  Park  Campus  give  stu- 
dents direct  Ethernet-speed  access. 

Large  numbers  of  those  with  com- 
puters, a  modem  and  an  access 
account  also  dial  in  to  one  of  128 
modems  at  University  Park  or  one  of 
170  more  at  the  other  campuses.  But 
this  has  not  been  enough  to  meet 
demand. 

"In  the  eariy  fall  of  1994,"  Mr. 
Vaught  said,  "the  863-7777  dial-in  line 
at  University  Park  was  rarely  saturat- 
ed and  people  didn't  have  much  of  a 
problem  making  a  connection.  Now, 
it's  saturated  from  before  noon  until 
midnight,  seven  days  a  week. 

"Part  of  this  was  due  to  people 
who  were  logging  on  for  hours — or, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  gentleman  who 
kept  his  connection  active  for  three 
days,  preventing  others  from  getting 
in.  We  have  imposed  time  limits  now 
to  cut  down  on  this  kind  of  abuse,  but 
we've  also  ordered  64  high-speed 
modems  to  let  more  people  connect. 
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We  will  continue  to  make  improve 
ments  to  the  system  to  assure  as  much 
access  as  possible." 

It  was  only  in  1980-81  that  Penn 
State  was  one  of  the  co-founders  of 
the  early  network  Bitnet  (with  CUNY, 
Yale  and  Princeton).  Emc2,  a  popular, 
if  somewhat  awkward.  E-mail  and 
bulletin  board  software  package, 
arrived  around  1985  and  many  users 
are  still  happily  using  it.  By  1989,  the 
other  mainframe  access  system  in  use 
at  Penn  State,  PSUVM,  had  25,000 

Jeff  Almoney,  assistant  director  of 
Advanced  Information  Technologies, 
said  the  newest  systems  are  popular 
because  they  respond  to  users'  needs 
better  than  the  older  ones  do. 

"The  advent  of  access  accounts 
and  the  POP  mail  system  gives  us  the 
ability  to  make  E-mail  and  Internet 
chent  software  available  to  more  peo- 
ple more  easily.  We  can  now  offer 
people  a  common  platform  that  any 
POP  client  can  work  on,"  he  said. 
"We  push  one  software  client,  Eudora 
(available  at  the  Microcomputer 
Order  Center),  for  E-mail  if  you  have 
a  Mac  or  a  Windows  machine.  But  our 
platform  will  accept  other  POP  mail 
client  software,  too." 

What  lies  ahead  for  academic 
computing  users? 

"We  will  continue  to  try  to  scale 
our  system  to  the  demand  our  users 
have,"  Mr.  Almoney  said.  'This 
means  we'U  add  new  equipment  as 
allow,  and  we  will  continue 


to  make  internal  changes  to  improve 

"I  also  see  an  increased  possiblity 
for  users  working  at  home.  If  s  hap- 
pening in  California,  especially  after 
the  earthquakes,"  he  said.  "In  a  limit- 
ed way,  however,  we'll  start  to  ^ee 
more  of  that  here  over  the  next  five 
years. 

"Whaf  s  also  coming,"  Mr. 
Almoney  said,  "is  the  abiUty  for  Uni- 
versity users  to  collaborate  on  projects 
online,  and  to  have  fewer  meetings  in 
'real'  space.  One  promising  technolo- 
gy is  called  OpenDoc,  which  will 
allow  users  to  manipulate  the  same 
document  on  any  platform — IBM, 
Mac,  or  Unix. 

"Under  the  access  account  sys- 
tem," Mr.  Almoney  said,  "people 
have  a  stronger  sense  of  control.  If 
everything  is  working  the  way  if  s 
supposed  to,  the  users  never  see  us  at 
work;  we're  in  the  background." 

This  'invisible  hand'  approach, 
though,  leads  to  what  Mr.  Almoney 
calls  the  'thankless  work  syndrome;' 
Internet  users  at  the  University  don't 
realize  that  if  they  had  to  buy  the  level 
of  services  they  now  get  for  nothing, 
they'd  shell  out  nearly  $120  per 
month  to  America  Online,  Com- 
puServe, or  the  other  commercial 
providers. 

"People  need  to  have  a  sense  of 
what  this  is  worth,"  he  said.. 

—  Doug  Stanfield 
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ECTURES 


Oxidation-reduction  proteins 
subject  of  March  20  lecture 


Roger  C.  Schank 


Northwestern  director  to  demonstrate 
technology-based  teaching  methods 

Roger  C.  Schank,  director  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Learning  Sciences  at  Northwestern  University,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  for  this  spring's  Teaching  and 
Learrung  Symposium,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing,  Education  Technology  Ser- 
vices. The  symposium,  to  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  in  the  Classroom  Building  at 
University  Park,  is  a  day-long  event  focusing  on  the 
instructional  applications  of  technology. 

Dr.  Schank,  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen 
books,  will  discuss  "Learning  and  Multimedia  Soft- 
ware Development."  The  talk  will  offer  innovative 
technology-based  teaching  methods  which  stress  stu- 
dent-centered learning.  Using  technology,  faculty  can 
create  scenarios  through  which  students  direct  their 
own  investigations  of  content.  He  will  demonstrate 
software  developed  at  the  Institute  for  the  Learning  Sciences. 

Dr.  Schank  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  linguistics  from  the  University  of  Texas.  At  North- 
western, he  established  the  institute  which  he  now  heads  to  foster  interdisciplinary 
research  on  human  learning  as  a  basis  for  artificial  intelligence. 

The  annual  Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology  Symposium  is  a  practical 
forum  for  sharing  ideas  and  techniques  in  instructional  technology  within  higher 
education  curricula.  In  addiHon  to  Dr.  Schank's  address,  the  symposium  will  fea- 
ture 15  concurrent  sessions.  During  these  sessions,  Penn  State  faculty  will  demon- 
strate how  they've  integrated  current  and  emerging  technology  tools  into  teaching 
and  learning. 

Preregistration  is  requested.  You  may  also  register  at  the  Classroom  Building 
on  the  day  of  the  symposium.  To  preregister,  send  E-mail  to  ajc@psuvm.psu.edu 
or  call  Jean  Cowher  at  (814)  863-4356.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name,  title,  univer- 
sity address  and  phone  number.  If  you  have  a  PSUVM  account,  you  can  register 
online  by  using  the  command  seminars.  Please  use  the  seminar  number  (07160). 

Attendance  for  Penn  State  faculty  is  fi-ee.  A  $75  fee  is  required  for  attendees 
from  outside  the  University.  For  more  information,  contact  Michelle  Pritz  at  (814) 
863-7769  or  send  e-mail  to  mlp3®psu.edu. 

Mueller  Lecture  in  physics  tonight 

Tien  T.  Tsong,  of  the  Acidemia  Sinica  of  Taipei,  Tai- 
wan, will  present  the  14th  Annual  E.  W.  Mueller 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Physics  tonight  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and 
is  free  to  the  public. 

The  schedule  includes  a  lecture  intended  for  a  gen- 
eral audience,  "Seeing  and  Playing  with  Atoms,"  to  be 
delivered  at  8  p.m.,  in  117  Osmond  Laboratory  and  a 
physics  colloquium  on  "High  Field  Effects  Useful  for 
Manipulating  Atoms  on  Surfaces,"  at  11  a.m.  Friday, 
March  17,  in  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Professors  Mueller  and  Tsong  were  instrumental 
in  developing  the  microscopy  techniques  that  allowed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  direct  observation  of  atoms. 

Originally  from  Taiwan,  Dr.  Tsong  studied  with 
Dr.  Mueller  at  Penn  State,  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  1 966.  He  continued  to  work 
at  the  University,  achieving  the  rank  of  Distinguished  Professor  of  physics  in  which 
he  now  holds  an  emeritus  status.  In  September  1990,  he  returned  to  Taiwan  to 
become  a  Distinguished  Research  Fellow  and  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics, 
Academia  Sinica,  of  the  Repubhc  of  China. 

His  research  focuses  on  the  study,  at  atomic  resolution,  of  solid  surfaces  using 
the  field  ion  microscope  and  the  atom  probe.  He  has  made  major  contributions  in 
developing  the  instrumentation  of  these  experimental  devices  and  in  applying  atom- 
ic microscopy  to  the  study  of  surface  phenomena. 

Professor  Tsong  is  a  fellow  of  The  American  Physical  Society  and  a  member  of 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Other  honors  include 
a  Fulbright  Fellowship,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Max  Planck  Society  fellow- 
ships, and  a  fellowship  from  the  Japan  Society  for  Promotion  of  Science.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  the  1987  Faculty  Scholar  Award  for  physical  science  and  engineering. 

The  E.  W.  Mueller  Memorial  Lecture  is  named  in  honor  of  Erwin  W.  Mueller,  a 
member  of  the  Penn  State  Department  of  Physics  from  1952  until  his  death  in  1977. 


P.  Leslie  Dutton,  Eldridge  Reeves  John- 
son Professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Bio- 
physics at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, will  present  the  1995  Ernest  C.  Pol- 
lard Lecture  at  4  p.m.  Monday,  March 
20,  in  102  Classroom  Building  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  lecture,  titled  "Design  and 
Engineering  of  Oxidation-Reduction 
Proteins,"  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular 
Biology.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Dr.  IDutton's  research  on  biological 
oxidation  and  reduction  spans  more 
than  30  years.  His  work  has  yielded 
insights  into  the  chemical  and  macro- 
scopic structures  involved  in  biological 
energy  systems,  which  are  important  in 
many  genetic  or  age-related  dysfunc- 
tions and  in  biotechnology  processes. 

He  developed  the  electrochemical 
method  used  in  laboratories  worldv^ide 
to  resolve  and  describe  the  array  of 
components  in  respiratory  and  photo- 
synthetic  electron  transfer  chains,  as 
well  as  many  others  in  enzymes  of 
oxidative  metabolism. 

Among  his  many  other  achieve- 
ments, he  settled  a  half-century-old 
problem  by  revealing  the  spin-polar- 
ized triplet  state  of  chlorophyll  in  pho- 
tosynthesis and  proved  it  was  part  of  a 
safe  way  of  handling  unwanted  light 


Tien  T.  Tsong 


energy.  He  also  described  the  quantum- 
mechanical  basis  of  long-range  biologi- 
cal electron  transfer  and  identified 
which  parameters  have  been  naturally 
selected  for  the  engineering  of  biologi- 
cal redox  systems. 

Dr.  Dutton  has  been  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1971  and  is  currently  chairman  of 
its  Department  of  Biochemistry  and 
Biophysics.  He  earned  both  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  chemistry  and  his  doc- 
toral degree  in  biochemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales.  He  is  managing  editor 
of  Biocbemica  el  Biophysica  Ada. 

The  Ernest  C.  Pollard  Lecture  is 
named  in  honor  of  Ernest  C.  Pollard, 
who  taught  as  a  professor  of  physics  at 
Penn  State  from  1961  to  1971,  and 
founded  the  Department  of  Biophysics. 
The  lecture  is  made  possible  through 
donations  from  his  friends,  colleagues, 
and  associates. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biology  has  incorporat- 
ed the  Pollard  Lecture  into  a  program  of 
spring  1995  lectures.  The  remairung  lec- 
tures in  the  series  are  the  Russell  Mark- 
er Lectures  in  Genetic  Engineering, 
sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence, featuring  Robert  Tjian,  of  the 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  institute  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
scheduled  for  April  19-22. 


SUNY  professor  to  give  Marker  Lectures 
in  Mathematical  Sciences  March  21-24 


Dusa  McDuff,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook,  will  present  the  1995 
Russell  Marker  Lectures  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  from  March  21-24  at 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  four-lecture  series,  titled  "New 
Developments  in  Symplectic  Topolo- 
gy," is  sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  schedule  includes:  "TTie  Geom- 
etry of  Classical  Physics,"  8  p.m.  Tues- 
day, March  21,  in  108  Wartik  Laborato- 
ry; "A  Survey  of  Symplectic 
4'Manifolds,"  4:30  p.m.  Wednesday, 
March  22,  in  106  Osmond  Laboratory; 
"The  Energy  of  Symplectomorphisms 
1,"  4:30  p.m.  Thursday,  March  23,  in  106 
Osmond  Laboratory,  and  "The  Energy 
of  Symplectomorphisms  II,"  4:30  p.m. 
Friday,  March  24,  in  106  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 

Dr.  McDuff  is  well  known  for  her 
considerable  extension  of  the  seminal 
work  of  Gromov  on  pseudo-holomor- 
phic  curves  in  symplectic  geometry. 
Especially  celebrated  is  her  deep  insight 
into  the  structure  of  4-dimensional 
symplectic  manifolds  and  her  ground- 
breaking work  on  the  energy  of  sym- 
plectomorphisms and  capacities,  a  cor- 
nerstone in  symplectic  topology. 

A  professor  at  SUNY  Stony  Brook 
since  1984,  Dr.  McDuff  served  as  chair 
of  the  university's  mathematics  depart- 
ment from  1991  to  1993.  She  has  held 
visiting  professorships  at  numerous 
institutions,  including  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Mathematical 


Sciences  Research  Institute,  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  and  the  Massachu- 
settes  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  McDuff  was  named  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1994.  She  received 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Visit- 
ing Professorship  for  Women,  the  Unit- 
ed University  Professions  Excellence 
Award,  and  the  Satter  Prize  in  1991. 

Currently,  she  is  chair  of  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  Research  Institute  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
for  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
She  has  served  as  chair  of  the  Selection 
Committee  for  American  Mathematical 
Society  (AMS)  Centennial  Fellowships 
from  1 990  to  1 991 ,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Program  Committee  of  the 
AMS,  and  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Nation- 
al Committee  on  Mathematics  from 
1991  to  1993.  She  served  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  AMS  and  the 
Journal  of  Geometric  Analysis. 

Dr.  McDuff  earned  her  bachelor  of 
science  degree  with  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  1967  and  her 
doctoral  degree  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1971. 

The  Marker  Lectures  were  estab- 
lished in  1984  through  a  gift  from  Rus- 
sell Earl  Marker,  professor  emeritus  of 
chemistry,  whose  pioneering  synthetic 
methods  revolutionized  the  steroid  hor- 
mone industry  and  opened  the  door  on 
the  current  era  of  hormone  therapies, 
including  the  birth  confrol  pill.  Russell 
Marker  died  March  3. 
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March  21  and  22  talks 


Architecture  lecture  March  21 

Lebbeus  Woods,  co-founder  of  the  New  York-based 
Research  Institute  for  Experimental  Architecture,  will 
present  a  lecture  at  6:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Marcli  21,  in 
Room  101  of  the  Classroom  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus.  The  event  is  part  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  Department  of  Architecture 
lecture  series. 

Mr.  Woods  has  also  been  a  visiting  professor  at 
Harvard  University,  Columbia  University,  The  South- 
em  California  Institute  of  Architecture,  and  is  cur- 
rently visiting  professor  of  architecture  at  The  Coop- 
er Union  in  New  York. 

His  published  articles  on  architecture  include 
coirunentaries  on  the  work  of  Louis  Kahn,  the  Soviet 
and  Russian  Avant-Garde,  Raimund  Abraham  and 
Zaha  Hadid.  Exhibitions  of  his  work  have  received 
international  recognition,  and  he  has  displayed  his 
work  in  such  places  as  the  Aedes  Galerie  in  Berlin,  the 
Pavilion  de  L' Arsenal  in  Paris  and  the  Sloan  Gallery 
in  Mexico  Gty. 

An  exhibition  of  Mr.  Woods'  photos  will  be  shown 
on  Tuesday,  March  21,  in  the  Architectural  Gallery  of 
the  Engineering  Unit  Building  "C"  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

"Understanding  Japanese  Thought" 

Thomas  Kasulis,  professor  of  philosophy  and  East 
Asian  languages  and  literature  at  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty, will  speak  on  "Understanding  Japanese  Thought" 
at  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  21,  in  Room  104  Weaver  at 
University  Park,  The  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  East 
Asian  Studies  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Kasulis  is  a  leading  scholar  in  Japan«se  and 
comparative  philosophy  and  religious  thought.  His 
publications  include  Zen  Actioti/Zen  Person  (Hawaii), 
Tlie  Body:  Toward  an  Eastern  Body-Mind  Tlieory 
(SUNY),  and  Self  as  Person  in  Asian  Tlieory  and  Practice 
(SUNY). 

Successful  women  is  topic  iffarch  22 

The  Women  in  the  Sciences  and  Engineering  (WISE) 
Institute  announces  a  lecture  by  Dusa  McDuff,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  Dr.  McDuff  s  lecture,  titled  "Suc- 
cessful Women  in  Mathematics  Throughout  History," 
is  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  22,  in  1 11  Wartick  Lab- 
oratory. 

Dr,  McDuff  has  been  on  the  faculty  at  SUNY  Stony 
Brook  since  1978.  She  earned  a  badxelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  In  Scotland,  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England,  She 
has  held  several  visiting  faculty  positions,  including  a 
National  Science  Foimdation  Visiting  Professorship 
for  Women,  She  won  the  Satter  Prize  in  1991,  was 
named  a  Fellow  in  the  Royal  Society  in  1994,  has  vmt- 
ten  more  than  50  publications,  and  has  given  dozens 
of  presentations  around  the  world  on  her  area  of 
mathematics. 

The  lecture  is  open  to  the  public 

insurance  taiic  on  March  22 

David  Cutler  will  be  giving  an  invited  lecture  on 
d\e  topic:  "Does  Public  Insurance  Crowd  Out  Pri- 
vate Insurance?"  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  260  Willard.  The  talk,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Economics  Deparhnent,  the  Institute  for  Pohcy 
Research  and  Evaluation,  the  Center  for  Health  PoU- 
cy  Research,  Health  PoUcy  Administration  and  the 
Center  for  Health  and  Aging  in  Rural  America. 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  is  currently  on  the  faculty  at 
Harvard  University  and  is  a  member  of  tlie  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from 
M.I.T.  (1991),  He  recently  served  as  senior  staff  econ- 
omist for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as 
director  of  the  National  Economic  Council,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  task  force  on  healtli  reform.  Tlie 
talk  is  open  to  the  public. 


NIH  chief  to  discuss  gene  regulation 


Sankar  Adhya,  chief  of  the  Developmental  Genet- 
ics Section  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  will 
present  the  1995  Stone  Memorial  Lecture  at  4  p.m. 
Monday,  March  27,  in  102  Classroom  Building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  lecture,  titled  "Gene  Regulation  by  DNA 
Looping  and  Unlooping,"  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biolo- 
gy. Anyone  interested  may  attend. 

Dr.  Adhya  has  been  a  member  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  Molecular  Biology  at  the  National  Cancer 
institute  since  1971.  He  was  one  of  Ihe  early  sci- 
entists to  study  insertion  elements  and  episomes 
in  bacteria — these  DNA  elements  developed  into 
the  vehicles  for  much  of  genetic  engineering.  He 
has  made  fundamental  contributions  to  a  number 
of  areas  of  gene  control  in  prokaryotic  organisms. 
His  recent  studies  have  revealed  DNA  looping 
caused  by  regulatory  proteins. 


He  has  received  several  NIH  honors,  including 
the  Director's  Award 
in  1991.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences 
.ind  the  American 
Academy  of  Microbi- 
ology. 

The  Stone  Memori- 
al Lecture  honors 
Robert  W.  Stone, 
head  of  the  former 
Department  of  Micro- 
biology for  23  years. 
Microbiology  merged 
with  the  biophysics 
and  biochemistry 
departments  in  1979  to 


Sankar  Adhya 


form  the  present  Department  of  Biochemistry  and 
Molecular  Biology. 


Symposium  on  Nobel  Laureate  to  be  held 
March  27  on  University  Park  Campus 


A  symposium  on  the  1994  Nobel  Laureate,  Kenz- 
aburo  Oe,  will  be  held  at  noon  Monday,  March  27, 
in  Room  101  Kern  Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  as  an  expanded  version  of  the  Compara- 
tive Literature  Luncheon  Series. 

Featured  speakers  will  be  Susan  Napier,  of  the 
University  of  Texas-Austin,  "Kenzaburo  Oe:  Dark- 
ness and  Light,"  and  Masao  Miyoshi,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California-Dan  Diego,  "Kenzaburo  Oe 
and  His  Readers." 

Kenzaburo  Oe,  the  best-known  writer  and 
political  activist  of  Japan's  postwar  generation, 
often  is  referred  to  as  the  "conscience  of  Japan." 
Brought  up  in  a  remote  village  on  Shikoku,  he  was 
ten  years  old  when  Japan  was  defeated  in  World 
War  11.  His  observation  of  the  transition  from 
imperial  dictatorship  to  "democracy"  strongly 
influenced  him  and  his  works,  permeating  them 
with  a  skepticism  concerning  betrayal  by  authori- 
ty- 
Professor  Napier  is  the  author  of  Escape  from  the 


Wasteland  (Harvard,  1991),  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  Oe  and  Yukio  Mishima.  Professor 
Miyoshi,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
Japanese  literary  and  cultural  studies,  is  the  author 
of  Accomplices  of  Silence  (Berkeley,  1974);  Postmod- 
ernism and  Japan  (Duke,  1989);  Off  Center  (Harvard, 
1991),  and  Japan  in  the  World  (Duke,  1993). 

The  symposium  is  co-sponsored  by  the  East 
Asian  Studies  Committee,  Department  of  Compar- 
ative Literature,  Institute  for  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies,  and  the  East  Asian  Stijdies  Student  Soci- 
ety. Primary  organizers  are  Reiko  Nemoto,  assis- 
tant professor  of  comparative  literature,  and 
Steven  Heine,  associate  professor  of  religious  stud- 
ies, with  assistance  from  Carey  Eckhardt,  head  of 
Comparative  Literature,  and  William  Duiker, 
chair  of  the  East  Asian  Studies  Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  presentation  at  the  sympo- 
sium. Professor  Miyoshi  will  speak  on  "Kenzaburo 
Oe,  the  Ambiguous  and  Japan"  at  4  p.m.  March  27 
in  Room  102  Weaver  Building. 


Talk  on  adolescents  slated  for  today 


Elizabeth  J.  Susman,  Shibley  Professor  of  biobe- 
havioral  health  and  professor  of  human  develop- 
ment and  nursing,  will  give  a  lecture  on  "Commo- 
tion and  Serenity:  Hormones  and  Behavior  in 
Adolescence,"  at  4  p.m.  today,  in  209  Henderson 
Building  South  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Dr.  Susman  is  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Evan 
G.  and  Helen  G.  Pattishall  Chitstanding  Research 
Achievement  Award,  given  annually  to  an  out- 
standing faculty  member  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development.  Traditionally  the 
awardee  gives  a  lecture  about  his  or  her  research. 

Her  research  focuses  on  individual  differences 
in  emotions,  development  and  stress.  She  is  par- 
ticularly known  for  her  research  on  the  role  of 
stress  hormones  (such  as  adrenal  androgens  and 
Cortisol)  in  puberty,  especially  during  adolescent 
pregnancy. 

She  is  co-editor  of  Emotion,  Cognition,  Health, 


and  Development  in 
Children  and  Adoles- 
LciU>.  and  has  pub- 
lished extensively  in 
health  and  develop- 
mental journals. 

Dr.  Susman 
also  is  director  of  the 
college's  federally- 
funded  Center  for 
Child  and  Adolescent 
Health  and  Behavior. 
Last  year  she  was  a  vis- 
iting professor  at  Har- 
vard University,  where 
she  studied  the  devel- 
opment paths  that  lead  to  dehnquency,  criminali- 
ty and  violent  behavior. 


More  lectures  on  page  8 


Elizabeth  J.Susman 
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Expert  on  technological  change 
at  Graduate  Research  Exhibition 


An  expert  on  the  effects  of  technolog- 
ical change  will  deliver  the  opening 
lecture  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Graduate 
Research  Exhibition,  at  1  p.m.  March 
17.  The  Graduate  Research  Exhibition, 
where  student  research  will  be  dis- 
played to  the  public,  runs  from  March 
17-18  in  the  HUB  Ballroom  and  Fish- 
bowl  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Marlene  Burkhardt  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  give  her  address  in  the 
HUB  Assembly  Room. 

Dr.  Burkhardt  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  business  administration  from  Penn 
State  in  1990  and  holds  the  position  of 
Anheuser-Busch  Assistant  Professor 
of  Management  in  the  Wharton 
School. 


social  net- 
works over  time. 

Her  lecture,  sponsored  by  The 
Graduate  Council  and  The  Graduate 
School,  is  open  to  the  public. 


Talk  on  career  of  Harriet  Moody  set 
for  March  20  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 


Susan  Albertine,  associate  professor  of 
English  and  head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  Susquehanna  University,  will 
deliver  the  spring  lecture  for  the  Center 
for  the  History  of  the  Book  at  3:30  p.m. 
Monday,  March  20,  in  the  Fireside 
Lounge  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Dr.  Albertine's  talk,  "Cakes,  Poetry, 
and  the  Anomalous  Career  of  Harriet 
Moody,"  will  reconstruct  Harriet 
Moody's  career  and  argue  for  a  signifi- 
cant position  for  her  in  what  Robert 
Damton  calls  the  "communications  cir- 
cuit." Moody  (1857-1932)  was  a  verbal 
artist  herself,  a  creative  shaper  of  mod- 
ernism, and  an  active  and  forceful  par- 
ticipant in  American  print  culture  of  her 
time. 

Dr.     Albertine's     writings     have 


appeared  in  such  journals  as  AjJiprican 
Literahire,  Ajtiericaii  Literan/  History,  Biog- 
raplnf  and  Review.  She  is  interested  in  life 
writings  by  women  and  in  the  image  of 
the  businesswoman  in  American  litera- 
ture. Her  most  recent  work,  due  out  this 
month  from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Press,  is  a  collection  of  efesays  on  Ameri- 
can women  in  print  culture  titled  A  Liv- 
ing of  \Nords. 

Following  the  lecture,  there  will  be  a 
reception  in  the  Fireside  Lounge. 

The  Center  for  the  History  of  the 
Book,  which  promotes  the  study  of  print 
culture,  is  an  interdisciplinary  venture 
supported  by  the  Department  of  English, 
the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
University  Libraries. 


Professor  of  geology  to  speak  March  27 


Mary  Savina,  professor  of  geology  at 
Carleton  College,  in  Northfield,  Minn., 
will  present  the  talk  "The  Holocene 
Whodunit:  Why  We  Should  Care 
About  the  Causes  of  Landscape 
Change." 

The  lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
Sigma  Xi  Penn  State  Chapter,  is  at  4 
p.m.  March  27,  in  22  Deike  Building, 
and  is  open  to  the  pubUc. 

Dr.  Savin  received  her  B.A.  degree 
from  Carleton  College,  and  her  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
From  1987  to  1990  she  taught  at  Victo- 
ria   University  of  Wellington,   New 


Zealand.  Her  research  interests  focus 
geomorphology  and  Quaternary 


Since  1987,  she  has  been  the  project 
geologist  with  the  Grevena  Project,  an 
interdisciplinary  archaeological  sur- 
vey of  the  Grevena  province  in  north- 
western Greece.  She  is  a  member  of 
many  scientific  societies,  including  the 
Geological  Societies  of  America,  New 
Zealand  and  Greece,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  Sigma  Xi. 

For  more  information  on  discus- 
sion groups  for  Dr.  Savina,  contact  Pat 
Gong  at  863-0159  or  FAX  865-3378. 


Keep  these  dates  open 


Gerry  McEntee 


AFSCME  president  to  speak  March  23 

Gerry  McEntee,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME)  —  the  leading 
union  of  public  sector  workers  in  the  United 
States,  will  deliver  the  Eighth  Annual  Philip 
Murray  Memorial  Labor  Lecture  at  7  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, March  23,  in  Kern  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  * 

The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  Studies  and  Industrial  Relations,  is  being 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  The  lecture's  purpose  is  to  bring  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment to  campus  in  an  effort  to  create  a  dialogue 
between  labor  and  the  University  community. 

The  title  of  this  year's  lecture  is  "Working  for 
America's  Men  and  Women."  The  lecture  is  open 
to  the  public. 

How  terrific  are  you? 

"How  to  Tell  Yourself  You're  Terrific"  will  be  the  subject  of  a  seminar  to  be 
held  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  28,  at  the  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus. 

The  upbeat,  interactive  and  informative  seminar  conducted  by  Professor 
Stella  Lushis  DePaulo  will  present  practical  suggestions  for  recognizing  and 
appreciating  yourself.  Her  talk  will  help  participants  discover  ways  to 
refresh  their  spirit,  balance  responsibilities  and  handle  stress  effectively. 

The  program  will  contain  an  interactive  self-assessment  segment,  as  well 
as  segments  that  deal  with  handling  stress,  feelings  of  guilt,  and  setting  pri- 
orities and  managing  time. 

Ms.  Lushis  DePaulo,  an  assistant  professor  at  East  Stroudsburg  Universi- 
ty, teaches  the  assertiveness  training  course  offered  by  the  psychology  and 
continuing  education  departments.  She  has  presented  seminars  to  more  than 
40  colleges,  hospitals,  agencies  and  community  organizations.  She  received 
her  B.A.  degree  from  East  Stroudsburg  University  and  an  M.A.  degree  from 
Marywood  College. 

For  more  information  on  costs  and  location,  call  the  Penn  State  Hazleton 
Office  of  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  at  (717)  450-31 10. 

Author  to  read  works  March  1 8 

Poet,  essayist,  and  short  story  writer  David  Huddle  will  read  from  his  work 
at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  in  305  HUB  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  reading  is  open  to  the  pubUc. 

Professor  Huddle  is  the  author  of  four  books  of  short  stories:  A  Dream 
With  No  Stump  Roots  in  It.  Only  the  Little  Bone.  The  High  Spirits,  and  The  Nature 
of  Yearning,  and  his  collection  of  essays  is  titled  The  Writing  Habit:  A  David 
Huddle  Reader.  Selected  Prose  and  Poetry,  published  in  1994.  He  currently  is 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

His  reading  is  the  first  of  two  readings  this  spring  sponsored  by  The  Insti- 
tute for  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  The  Research  and  Graduate  Studies 
Office  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  Department  of  English.  On 
Saturday,  April  22,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  HUB  Assembly  Hall,  novelist  Susan- 
na Kaysen  (author  of  Girl,  Interrupted)  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet  Max- 
ine  Kumin  will  read  from  their  work. 


Penn  State  Harrisburg  lectures  announced 

The  1995  Downtown  Harrisburg  Lecture  Series  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg School  of  Business  Administration  continues  April  4  at  noon. 

Hosted  by  the  Penn  State  Harrisburg  Eastgate  Center,  the  "Current  Issues  in 
Business"  series  is  designed  to  provide  information  for  both  consumers  and  busi- 
ness, and  includes  10  lectures  throughout  the  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  lecture  series  includes: 

April  4  —  Mukund  Kulkami,  associate  professor  of  finance,  on  "Pennsylva- 
nia Anti-Takeover  Legislation:  Who  Gains?  Who  Loses?" 

May  9  —  Terence  Brown,  associate  professor  of  marketing,  on  "Business 
Logistics:  Today  and  the  Future." 

June  6  —  John  Ritson,  controller.  Empire  Poultry,  on  "Empowering  Employ- 
ees: A  Case  Study  in  Changing  Corporate  Culture." 

Sept.  6  —  Harvey  Arbelaez,  assistant  professor  of  intematiorial  business  and 
finance,  on  "The  Seven  Ps  of  Profitable  Privatization  in  Latin  America." 

Oct.  10  —  Stephen  Schappe,  assistant  professor  of  management,  on  "Valuing 
Diversity:  Applications  and  Implications." 

Nov.  8  —  Jean  Harris,  assistant  professor  of  accounting,  on  "Cutting  Edge: 
Tax  Cut  Issues." 

Dec.  5  —  Mehdi  Khosrowpour,  associate  professor  of  information  systems, 
on  "Global  Information  Technology:  Opportunity  and  Trends." 


Appointments 
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Penn  State  Harrisburg  names 
provost 

John  G.  Bruhn,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
and  research  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
since  1991,  will  become  provost  and  dean  of  Penn 
Slate  Harrisburg,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

According  to  President  Thomas,  who  v/ill  recom- 
mend Dr.  Bruhn's  appointment  to  the  board,  the 
appointment  is  scheduled  to  be  effective  July  1.  Dr. 
Bruhn  will  succeed  Ruth  Leventhal,  who  resigned 
from  the  post  on  Dec.  31  to  pursue  interests  in  research 
and  teaching  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

"Dr.  Bruhn  brings  a  distinguished  and  progressive 
career  as  a  research  sociologist  and  administrative 
experience  in  higher  education  to  the  position  of 
provost  and  dean  of  Penn  State  Harrisburg,"  Dr. 
Thomas  said.  "His  leadership  v^dll  strengthen  the  pres- 
ence and  position  of  Penn  State  Harrisburg  in  the  cap- 
ital region  of  the  Commonwealth." 

As  provost  and  dean.  Dr.  Bruhn  will  serve  as  the 
principal  academic  leader  and  executive  officer  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  and  will  be  responsible  for  working 
with  faculty  in  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating 
programs  of  instruction  and  research  at  the  campus; 
for  developing  and  promoting  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  regional,  academic,  professional  and  busi- 
ness groups  and  for  administering  all  budgets  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  and  management  of  the  physical 
plant  operations.  Included  in  his  responsibilities  will 
be  oversight  of  a  major  campaign  to  raise  funds  to  sup- 
port a  new  library  on  the  campus. 

Dr.  Bruhn  began  his  career  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Medicine  as  a  researcher.  This  was 
followed  by  several  academic  appointments  at  Yale 
University  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sci- 
ences Center.  In  1972,  Dr.  Bruhn  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate dean  for  community  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  Branch.  He  was  named  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  AUied  Health  Sciences  and  special  assistant 
to  the  president  for  community  affairs  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in  1981,  where  he  served 
for  10  years.  In  1991,  Dr.  Bruhn  was  appointed  to  his 
current  position  of  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
and  research  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

Dr.  Bruhn  has  received  five  prestigious  fellowships 
early  in  his  career.  He  was  a  YaJe  University  Fellow,  a 
U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  Fellow,  a  U.S.  Fulbright  Fel- 
low, a  John  E.  Fogarty  Health  Scientist  Exchange  Fel- 
low, and  a  World  Health  Organization  Fellow.  He  is  a 
certified  clinical  sociologist  and  has  received  a  number 
of  other  prestigious  awards. 

At  the  University  of  Texas  at  EI  Paso,  Dr.  Bruhn 
successfully  led  the  development  of  new  academic 
programs  and  achieved  approval  of  the  Texas  Higher 
Education  Coordinating  Board  for  the  establishment 
of  two  new  doctoral  programs.  Dr.  Bruhn  served  on 
numerous  international,  national,  state  and  local  com- 
mittees and  task  forces.  He  has  served  on  several  edi- 
torial boards,  has  been  principal  investigator  of  grants 
in  excess  of  $7  million,  and  has  published  more  than 
15  refereed  journal  articles  and  12  books. 

Director  comes  on  board 

Janet  M.  Krone  has  been  appointed  director  of 
investment  administration  in  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Treasurer. 

In  this  position,  she  will  be  responsible  primari- 
ly for  the  administration  of  investment  programs 
and  external  managers  of  the  University's  invest- 
ment portfolios,  including  its  endowment  fund. 

A  graduate  of  New  York  University's  School  of 
Business  and  Public  Administrarion  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  banking  and  finance,  Ms.  Krone  received 
an  MBA  in  economics  and  finance  from  NYU's 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Prior  to  joining  the  University  staff,  she  was  vice 
president.  Smith  Barney  Capital  Management  Divi- 


Janet  M.  Krone 


sion.  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

She  has  held  a  number  of  positions  in  the  invest- 
ment field,  including  senior  consultant,  Mercer 
Asset  Planning;  manager  of  the  Investment  Man- 
agement Department,  NYNEX  Corp.,  and  senior 
investment  manager  analyst  with  General  Motors, 
all  in  New  York  City. 

ly,  she  was  on  the  staff  of  AT&T  Tech- 
nologies as  financial 
associate  in  the  Pension 
Fund  Department  and 
as  section  chief.  Finance 
Staff,  and  had  served  as 
an  economic  analyst  for 
Texaco,  Inc. 

Ms.  Krone  is  a 
member  of  the  Financial 
Women's  Association  of 
New  York,  NYSSA— 
Investment  Technology 
Association,  and  The 
Money  Marketeers. 
While  a  corporate  plan 
sponsor,  she  was  affili- 
ated with  Pension 
Group  East,  "Q"  Group 
(The  Institute  for  Quantitative  Research  in 
Finance),  and  the  Callan  Investments  Institute. 

Intercom  editor  named 

Lisa  M.  Rosellini  has  been  named  manager  of  inter- 
nal publications  in  the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation. 

As  manager,  her  prunary  responsibility  is  to 
oversee  the  publication  of  Intercom,  the  University's 
weekly  faculty/staff  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  23,000.  In  addition,  she  is  responsible  for  writing, 
editing  and  coordinating  the  publication  of  various 
internal  newsletters.  Ms. 
Rosellini  succeed: 
Campbell,  who  re 
retired  after  28  years  ser- 

During  the  past  three 
years,  she  has  served  as 
associate  editor  of  Inter- 
com,  and  as  writer/edi- 
tor for  the  department 
covering  research  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Before  joining  Penn 
State,  Ms.  Rosellini  was 

rorpi:iprLetr„:'-isaM.Rose,,ini 

Inc.  Consulting  Engi- 
neers in  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  where  she  was  respon- 
sible for  writing  press  releases,  informational 
brochures  and  technical  proposal  packets.  She  also 
handled  media  events  and  acted  as  a  legislative  Hai- 
son  to  state  government  officials.  In  1991,  while 
earning  her  master's  degree  in  higher  education,  she 
served  as  an  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs  at  St.  Francis  College  in  Loretto,  Pa. 

Ms.  Rosellini  was  a  reporter  for  the  Altoona  Mir- 
ror from  1984  tol989,  where  she  covered  politics, 
consumer  affairs  and  the  county  seat. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  she  earned  a  B.A. 
in  journalism  in  1984  and  her  M.A.  in  1991,  both 
from  Indiana  University  of  Permsylvania. 

Enroiiment  director  appointed 

Thomas  L.  Streveler  has  been  named  director  of 
enrollment  services  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

For  the  past  eight  years.  Dr.  Streveler  has  served 
as  director  of  admissions  and  assistant  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Western  Blinois  University. 

With  24  years  of  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of 


student  services,  his 
record  includes  success- 
es in  increasing  multi- 
cultural enrollments; 
establishment  of  an 
evening  college,  and  the 
creation  of  more  than 
100  brochures,  10  view- 
_  books,  promotional 

'  -^^^    posters  and  three  col- 

ijlj^^^j*  "^H  lege/university  videos. 
^^^^^HJmt    ^^I         Dr.  Streveler  also 
^^^H^^ir      ^H  supervised  the  develop- 
j^^^^^^^l^^^^H  ment  of  more  than  200 

xu 1    o.         .  curriculum  articulation 

Thomas  L.  Streveler      agreements  with  36 
community  colleges. 
He  holds  bachelors'  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  a  master's  in  chemistry  and  a  doctorate  in 
educational  administration  and  adult  education,  all 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

H&HD  professorship  filled 

Elizabeth  J.  Susman,  professor  of  biobehavioral 
health,  human  development  and  nursing,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Jean 
Phillips  Shibley  Profes- 
sorship in  biobehavioral 
health  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human 
Development. 

A  faculty  member  in 
the  college  since  1986, 
she  also  is  director  of  the  | 
Center  for  Child  and 
Adolescent  Health  and 
Behavior,  a  federally 
funded  center  based  in 
the  college. 

The    Department   of 
Biobehavioral        Health 
focuses  on  the  wide  range    Elizabeth  J.  Susman 
or        factors — biological, 
behavioral,  socio-culhjral 

and  environmental— that  affect  health.  The  Shibley 
Professorship  in  Biobehavioral  Health  was  established 
in  1990  by  University  alumnus  Raymond  N.  Shibley 
(now  deceased)  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  first  hold- 
er of  the  professorship,  Barbara  J.  Rolls,  recently  was 
named  to  the  Helen  A.  Guthrie  Chair  in  Nutrition. 

Dr.  Susman's  research  focuses  on  the  relationship 
between  hormones  and  behavior  during  adolescence, 
particularly  individual  differences  in  emotions,  devel- 
opment, and  stress.  She  was  among  the  first  to  connect 
hormonal  changes  in  adolescents  with  changing 
behavior  and  physical  development,  and  she  has 
found  that  the  adjustment  to  puberty  may  depend  less 
on  sex  hormones  than  on  stress  hormones.  She  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  two  stress  hormones — adrenal 
androgens  and  Cortisol,  both  of  which  are  associated 
with  depression. 

Last  year  she  was  a  visiting  professor  at  Harvard 
University,  where  she  studied  the  developmental 
paths  that  lead  to  dehnquency,  criminality,  and  violent 
behavior. 

Dr.  Susman  is  co-editor  of  the  book  Emotion,  Cog- 
nition, Health,  and  Development  in  ChUdren  and  Adoles- 
cents and  has  published  extensively  in  health  and 
developmental  journals.  Before  joining  the  University 
faculty,  she  had  been  a  senior  staff  fellow  at  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health.  She  serves  as  a  consultant 
to  various  federal  agencies  in  developing  research  pri- 
orities for  health  and  behavior. 

A  registered  nurse,  she  holds  three  degrees  from 
Penn  State:  a  bachelor's  in  individual  and  family  stud- 
ies and  a  master's  and  doctorate  in  human  develop- 
ment and  family  studies. 
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Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  under 
the  direction  of  D.  Douglas  Miller, 
professor  of  music  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music, 
will  perform  for  the  Bach's  Lunch 
series  at  12:10  p.m.  today  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

The  20-minute  concert  is  part  of  the 
Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish. 

The  Concert  Choir  consists  of  64 
singers,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
music  majors. 

At  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  March  23, 
the  Singing  Lions,  under  the  direction 
of  Peter  Kiefer,  instructor  of  music,  will 
perform  for  the  Bach's  Lunch  series. 
The  Singing  Lions  is  composed  of  19 
singers,  three  instrumentalists,  three 
technical  crew  members  and  a  staff  of 
four  choreographers.  The  concert  is 
free  to  the  pub^c. 

On  April  1  the  Singing  Lions  will 
present  their  annual  "Cabaret  Night"  in 
Kem  Graduate  Commons  on  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  taeat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after  the 
Bahc's  Lunch  performance.  Coffee  and' 
tea  will  be  provided.  The  concerts  are 
free  to  the  public. 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 
wall  offer  the  following  public  pro- 
grams in  March; 

— Owl  Prowl,  Friday,  March  17,  7 
to  9  p.m.  This  includes  a  slide  show 
and  up<lose  look  at  some  Uve  owls, 
followed  by  a  walk  in  the  woods  to 
look  for  and  call  for  owls. 

— Bluebird  Box  Workshop,  Sun- 
day, March  19, 1  to  3  p.m.  Thrs  pro- 
gram will  focus  on  how  to  build 
homes  for  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
threatened  species:  the  eastern  blue- 
bird. Participants  are  encouraged  to 
bring  a  hammer- 
Shaver's  Creek  also  will  offer  two 
maple  sugaring  open  houses  in  March. 
Old-Time  Sugaring  will  feature  19th 
century  characters  and  focus  on  Native 
American  and  pioneer  techniques  for 
maple  sugaring.  It  will  be  held  Satur- 
day, March  18,  from  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Participants  in  the  other  open  house. 
Modem  Methods  of  Maple  Sugaring, 
will  experience  the  modem  process 
from  tree  to  table.  It  is  scheduled  for 
Sunday,  March  26,  from  11  a.m.  to  4 
p.m. 

Preregistration  is  required  for 
each  of  these  programs.  Fee  informa- 


tion and  registration  is  available  by 
calling  Shaver's  Creek  at  (814)  863- 
2000  or  (814)  667-3424.  Interested 
people  can  also  call  either  number  to 
receive  a  free  copy  of  Shaver's  Creek 
seasonal  program  guide. 

Flute  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Eileen  Yarn- 
son,  instructor  of  flute,  will  perform 
in  concert  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March  17. 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  in 
Music  Building  I  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  13  members  of  the  Bute 
Ensemble  represent  several  major 
areas  of  study,  including  music,  engi- 
neering, math  and  microbiology.  The 
members  will  perform  in  both  large 
and  small  ensembles,  and  will  play 
music  dating  from  the  Baroque  era 
through  1991. 

The  performance  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Hazleton  Campus 

The  musical  ensemble  of  Whiskey 
Tango  will  perform  in  the  Highacres 
Commons  Building  on  the  Penn  State 
Hazleton  Campus  at  8  p.m.  Friday, 
March  17. 

Piano  recital 

Timothy  Shafer,  associate  professor 
of  music,  will  give  a  piano  recital  at  2 
p.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  Redtal  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  program  will  include  the  Ital- 
ian Year  of  Franz  Liszt's  "Year  of  Pil- 
grimage." Dr.  Shafer  will  discuss  the 
program  before  performing. 

Dr,  Shafer,  who  joined  Perm  State 
in  1986,  is  active  as  a  soloist  and  cham- 
ber musician. 

With  degrees  from  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory and  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington,  Dr.  Shafer  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  prizes  and 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

"Still/Here" 

The  Bill  T.  Jones/ Amie  Zane  Dance 
Company  will  perform  "SHll/Here" 
at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  The  evening- 
length  work  was  co-commissioned 
by  the  Penn  State  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

The  multi-media  dance  event 
addresses  the  issue  of  living  in  the 
face  of  life-threatening  illness.  Bill  T. 
Jones,  who  is  HIV  positive,  culled 


material  for  the  pierformance  from  sur- 
vival workshops  held  around  the  coun- 
try— including  one  at  Penn  State. 

A  master  class  is  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, March  17  from  1:30-3  p.m.,  in 
room  108  of  the  White  Building.  The 
class  is  free  to  the  public. 

A  symposium  titled  "Managing 
MortaUty,"  conducted  by  choreograph- 
er Jones  with  a  panel  of  local  partici- 
pants, v\t11  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday, 
March  17,  in  the  Colonial  Room  of  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  The  evening  will  con- 
clude with  a  reception,  featuring  mem- 
bers of  the  Bill  T  Jones/ Amie  Zane 
Dance  Company.  The  symposium  and 
the  reception  are  free. 

For  information  about  tickets  for 
Saturday's  concert,  contact  the  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)863-0255. 
Outside  the  local  calling  area,  phone 
(800)ARTS-T!X. 
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Cellist 

Kim  Cook,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
along  with  pianist  Marylene  Dosse.  pro- 
fessor of  music,  presents  a  recital  at  8 
p.m.  Thursday,  March  23,  in  the  School 
of  Music  Recital  Hall. 

Orchestra  performance 

A  new  work  for  chamber  orchestra 
by  Paul  Barsom,  a  composition 
instructor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music,  will  be 
premiered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tre Chamber  Orchestra.  Under  the 
direction  of  Douglas  Meyer,  the 
event  will  be  held  at  3  p.m,  March  19, 
in  Faith  United  Church  of  Christ  at 
300  E.  College  Ave.  in  State  College. 

There  will  be  a  pre-concert  lecture 
and  discussion  with  the  composer. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Dance  History  Ensemble 

Dance  historian  Chrystelle  Bond  and 
her  dance  troupe,  Choregraphie 
Antique,  will  present  a  lecture 
demonstration  at  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
March  21,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

This  lecture  demonstration  will 
focus  on  the  aristocratic  minuet  of 
the  18th  century  and  the  whirling 
waltz  of  the  19th  century.  Dancers 
will  perform  in  period  costumes.  The 
presentations  are  reconstructions 
based  on  research.  To  enhance  the 
interpretive  content,  the  dancers 
incorporate  first-person  narration 


and  encourage  audience  participa- 
tion. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

Brass  chamber  music 

A  brass  chamber  music  concert  is 
scheduled  for  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  March 
21,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture School  of  Music  Recital  Hall. 
The  program  will  feature  a  variety  of 
music  performed  by  students  in  the 
Brass  Quintet,  Trombone  Quartet, 
Tuba-Euphonium  Quartets  and  the 
Nittany  Dectet.  The  groups  are 
coached  by  faculty  members  of  the 
School  of  Music.  The  event  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Violin  concerto 

Joanne  Zagst,  retired  professor  of 
music  in  the  School  of  Music,  will  be 
the  featured  soloist  with  Nittany  Val- 
ley Symphony  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
March  21,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park  Campus,  She 
will  play  Samuel  Barbei^s  Violin  Con- 
certo, The  symphony  performance 
will  also  include  two  works  by 
Johannes  Brahms. 

As  first  violin  with  the  Alard  Quar- 
tet for  most  of  its  30-year  tenure  at  the 
University,  Professor  Zagst  has  per- 
formed throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe  and  the 
Pacific.  With  Leonard  Feldman  she  has 
performed  duo  recitals  in  Lithuania 
and  Russia,  and  has  had  solo  appear- 
ances with  the  Houston  Symphony, 
the  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Symphony, 
the  Altoona  Symphony  and  the  Nit- 
tany Valley  Symphony. 

For  ticket  information,  call  Eisen- 
hower's Ticket  Center  at  863-0255. 

Behrend  film  series 

There  are  five  movies  scheduled  for 
the  1995  Women's  Film  Series  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College.  Titled 
"Women  in  the  Face  of  Fascism,  Colo- 
niahsm,  and  Sexism,"  the  series  runs 
Tuesdays  at  7  p.m.  begirming  March  21 
through  April  25.  The  films,  the  major- 
ity of  which  are  subfitled  in  English, 
will  be  shown  in  the  Reed  Lecture 
Hall,  Reed  Union  Building. 

■  March  21:  The  series  opens  with 
"Xala,"  a  film  censored  in  Senegal, 
home  of  the  movie's  creator,  Ousmane 
Sembene. 

■  March  28:  "Xica,"  a  story  of  an 
enslaved  black  woman  who  finds  she 
can  dominate  her  white  owners 
through  sexual  prowess. 

■  April  4:  "Germany,  Pale  Mother" 
takes  an  intimate  look  at  individuals 
who  tolerated  Nazism  in  Germany, 
although  they  were  not  themselves 
party  members. 

■  April  18:  "The  Accompanist"  focus- 
es on  an  awkward  young  pianist, 
Sophie,  and  her  sudden  relafionship 
with  a  sophishcated  soprano  who  lives 
a  life  of  rare  privilege  in  wartime  Paris. 

■  April  25:  'The  Scent  of  Green 
Papaya/'  written  and  directed  by 
Vietnamese  emigre  Tran  Anyh  Hung, 
has  been  nominated  for  a  foreign-lan- 
guage Oscar.   "The  Scent  of  Green 
Papaya"  follows  the  life  of  Mui,  a 
servant  girl  working  in  a  middle- 
class  Saigon  home  in  1951. 

For  information  call  898-6000. 

See  "Arts"  on  page  12 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  March  16 

Sigma  Xi  Luncheon  Lecture  Series,  npon. 
Tour  ot  the  Materials  Research  institute 
Laboratory,  Research  Pari<. 

Undergraduate  Studies,  noon,  305  HUB. 
Brown  bag  lunch  on  Advising. 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir. 

Pattishall  Outstanding  Research  Achieve- 
ment Award  Lecture,  4  p.m.,  209  Hender- 
son BIdg.  South.  Elizabeth  J.  Susman  on 
"Commotion  and  Serenity:  Hormones 
and  Behavior  in  Adolescence." 

Friday,  March  17 

St.  Patrick's  Day , 

Graduate  Research  Exhibition,  2-6  p.m., 
HUB.  Also  March  18,  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  7:30  p.m.. 
Colonial  Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Bill  T, 
Jones  Symposium:  Managing  Mortality. 
For  information,  call  863-0255. 

Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m..  Environmental  Cen- 
ter. Owl  Prowl,  Call  863-2000. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Flute  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  March  18 

Minority  Faculty  Development,  9  a.m.,  114 
Kern.  David  McBride  on  "Vitae  Develop- 
ment." For  reservation,  call  863-1663  by 
March  14. 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Building  Galaxies 
and  the  Need  for  Dark  Matter." 

Shaver's  Creek,  11  a.m.,  Environmental  Cen- 
ter. Old-Time  Sugaring,  maple  sugaring 
open  house.  Call  863-2000. 

Gallery  Talk,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  ChristoHers  Lobby. 
Palmer  Museum.  Efram  Burit  on  "Eariy 
20th-Cenlury  American  Painting  at  the 
Palmer  Museum." 

School  of  Music,  2  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Timo- 
thy Shafer,  piano. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Bill  T.  Jones/Arnie  Zane 
Dance  Company.  Tickets  required,  call 
863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  19 

International  Fair.  HUB. 

Shaver's  Creek,  1  p.m..  Environmental  Cen- 
ter. Bluebird  Box  Workshop.  Call  863- 
2000. 

Monday,  March  20 

First  Day  of  Spring 

■  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon.  12:40 

p.m.,  101  Kern.  Jurgen  Eichhoff  on  "Ger- 
man-American Literature." 
Tuesday,  March  21 

■  East  Asian  Studies/Philosophy,  4  p.m.,  102 

Weaver  BIdg.  Thomas  Kasulis  on 
"Understanding  Japanese  Thought." 

Center  for  Women  Students,  7  p.m.  HUB 
Fishbowl.  Tineke  Cunning  and  Maritza 
Ledee  on  "Career  Issues  for  Women. " 

Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  Paul 
Watson  on  "The  Northerness  of  Correg- 
gio's  La  Notte." 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  The 
Pennsylvania  Brassworks. 

Wednesday,  March  22 

Hillel,  2  p.m..  Palmer  Museum  Aud.  Film: 
The  Quan-el,"  about  two  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors who  meet  after  15  years  ot  separa- 
tion. Also  at  7  p.m.,  film  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion. 

Center  tor  Women  Students.  7:30  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  David  E,  Grine  will  host 
"Mock  Acquaintance  Rape  Trial." 

Thursday,  March  23 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 


Dance  History  Ensemble 

The  Maryland  dance  troupe  Choregraphie  Antique, 
will  present  a  lecture  demonstration  at  5:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  March  21,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 


Chapel.  The  Singing  Lions. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Kim 
Cook,  cello,  and  Marylene  Dosse,  pianist. 

Friday,  March  24 

Slavic  Folk  Festival.  10  a.m.-IO  p.m.,  HUB 
Ballroom.  Also  March  25  and  1-6  p.m. 
March  26, 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Old 
Masters  at  the  Palmer." 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m..  319 
Walker  BIdg.  Anne  Knowles  on  The 
Morality  of  Immigration:  Welsh  Calvinists 
in  the  Land  of  Mammon." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Grace  Lutheran 
Church.  Han/ard  Glee  Club  and  Penn 
State  Glee  Club. 

Saturday,  March  25 

Office  lor  Minority  Faculty  Development 
Workshop,  9  a.m..  114  Kern.  Robert  A. 
Killoren  on  "Extemal  Funding."  For  reser- 
vations, call  863-1663  by  Mar.  21. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  "Guys  and  Dolls."  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  26 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Cosmic  Microwave 
Background:  Glow  from  the  Big  Bang." 

Shaver's  Creek,  11  a.m..  Environmental  Cen- 
ter, fulodern  Methods  of  Maple  Sugaring. 
Call  863-2000. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  March  16 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 1 1 :30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Jose 
Mourcio,  speaker. 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller.  James  Meyer  on  "Mar- 
keting Research  and  Your  Program: 
What,  How,  and  Why." 

Applied/Econometrics  Workshops.  2:30  p.m.. 
420  Kern.  Heather  Anderson  on  "Detect- 


ing Common  Nonlinear  Com- 
ponents Using  Canonical  Cor- 
relations." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Lab. 
Meera  Balakrishnan,  speaker. 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering,  4:30  p.m.,  314 
Hammond  BIdg.  Bopaya 
Bidanda,  speaker. 

Friday,  March  17 

Agronomy,  12:15  p.m.,  101  ASI. 
Bruce  Thorrold  on  "Modeling 
Nutrient  Cycling  and  Fertilizer 
Recommendations  in  New 
Zealand  Pastures," 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m..  107  ASI. 
Kathy  Kallenbach  on  "Effects    . 
ot  Mowing  and  Fertility  on 
Weed  Control  in  Cool  Season 

Sunday,  March  19 

Biotechnology  Institute.  4  p.m., 
llOWartik.  David  Fischoff  on 
"Development  of  Insect  Resis- 
tant Transgenic  Plants." 
Monday,  March  20 
Center  for  Gravitational  Physics 
and  Geometry.  3:30  p.m.,  101 
Osmond  Lab.  John  Collins  on 
"Perturbative  QCD." 
Plant  Pathology.  3:30  p.m.,  112 
Buckhout  Lab,  Joel  Shuman 
on  "Evaluating  a  Potato:  Early 
Blight  Forecasting  System 
with  an  Integrated  Host  Resis- 
tant Factor." 
GeoEciences,  4  p.m.,  1 1 2  Walker  BIdg,  Col- 
lege Faculty  Meeting. 
Aerospace  Engineering.  4:40  p.m.,  212  Ham- 
mond BIdg.   Dimitrije  Ristic  on  Three 
Dimensional  Viscous  Flow  Field  in  an 
Axial  Flow  Turbine  Nozzle  Passage." 
Tuesday,  March  21 

Chemical  Engineering,  9  a.m..  140  Fenske 
Lab.  Henry  Weinberg  on  "Alkane  Activa- 
tion on  Transition  Metal  Surfaces:  Beam. 
Bulbs,  and  New  Insights." 
Chemistry,  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Lila 
M.  Gierasch  on  "Protein  Folding  in  the 
Test  Tube  and  in  the  Cell." 
Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Mauricio  M, 
Bustos  on  "Positive  and  Negative  Control 
of  Gene  Expression  During  Embryonic 
Maturation  in  Plants." 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Bulent  Yener  on  "High 
Speed  Network  Design  with  Virtual  Topol- 
ogy Embeddings." 
Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  BIdg.  South.  Vikkie  Mustad 
on  The  Effects  of  Dietary  Fatty  Acids  on 
Hemostasis  and  Mechanisms  Controlling 
Plasma  LDL  Cholesterol." 
The  Colloquium  Series,  6:30  p.m.,  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  "Academic  Publishing:  What, 
Why,  and  How?" 
Wednesday,  March  22 
Gerontology.  12:15  p.m.,  101  H&HD  East. 
Susan  Krauss  on  "A  Multiple  Threshold 
Model  of  Identity  and  Coping  with  the 
Aging  Process. 
Biotechnology  Institute,  12:20  p.m.,  108 
Tyson.  Todd  Dawson  on  Trees  That 
Leak:  Hydraulic  Lift  and  It's  Ecophysio- 
logical  Consequences." 
Accounting,  3:30  p.m..  333  Seam  BAB. 
Derek  K.  Chan  on  "Low-baHing'  and  EHi- 
ciency  in  a  Two-Period  Specialization 
Model  of  Auditing  Competition." 


Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 

302  Pond  Lab,  R.  Ravi,  speaker. 
Thursday,  March  23 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Dennis  Lott  on 
The  Dissertation  Process:  School  for  the 
Seasonal  Professional." 

Physics,  3:30  p,m,,  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Howard  Stone  on  "Physics  Results  from 
LEPatCERN," 

School  of  Forest  Resources.  3:45  p.m.,  105 
Ferguson  Building,  Jim  Claris  on  "Scales 
of  Fire  Importance  of  Eastern  North  Amer- 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Anjp  Acharya  on  "Struc- 
turing Distributed  Algorithms  and  Services 
in  Networks  with  Moljile  Hosts." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering, 
4:30  p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Maxwell 
Fogleman,  speaker. 

Friday,  March  24 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  1 :25  p.m..  205 
Ferguson  BIdg,  Ed  Mills  on  "Ecosystem 
Changes  in  North  American  Lakes 
Toward  the  21st  Century:  Will  Their  Inva- 
sion by  Zebra  Mussels  Make  a  Differ- 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Fred 

Schnagel  on  "Alternative  Septic  Systems 
for  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday.  March  16 

Resistant  Organisms  and  New  Pathogens, 
60  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Friday,  March  17 

Academic  Assistance  Programs  Conference. 
200  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con. Through  March  19. 

Tuesday,  March  21 

Fermentation  Methods  and  Scale-Up  Strate- 
gies, 18  attendees,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  March  24. 

Wednesday,  March  22 

Geographic  Information  Systems  Seminar.  22 
attendees,  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  March  24. 

Friday,  March  24 

Utility  Systems  and  the  Facility  Manager,  20 
attendees,  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Cases  and. Panels: 

"Central  PA  Scholastic  Art  Competition," 

through  April  9. 
HUB  Formal  Gallery: 
"I  Dream  A  World:  Portraits  of  Black  Women 

Who  Changed  America,"  through  March 

25.  Also  in  Browsing  Gallery. 
Palmer  Museum: 
"Continuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurship: 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings  from 

Pennsylvania  Collections,"  through  April 

30. 
Pattee  Main  Lobby: 

An  exhibit  highlighting  the  Libraries'  collec- 
tions in  women's  history.  Through  March. 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center: 
Newly  acquired  works  by  Black  American 

artists  from  California,  Georgia,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania.  Texas,  New  York  and 

Maryland,  through  March. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibition,"  through 

March  27. 
■    Reflects  an  intemational  perspective 
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Tenth  Annual  Graduate  Research  Exhibition  starts  tomorrow 


Where  do  our  research  dollars  go?  In 
many  cases,  to  support  cutting-edge 
research  by  graduate  students  at 
major  research  universities. 

Penn  State  is  no  exception  and  on 
March  17-18  the  10th  Annual  Gradu- 
ate Research  Exhibition  will  display 
and  explain  many  of  the  research  pro- 
jects under  way  by  students  seeking 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees.  Gradu- 
ate research  topics  run  the  gamut  from 
fish  diversity  in  Pennsylvania,  ancient 
climate  modeling,  insect  populations, 
and  characterization  of  diamond  sur- 
faces, to  art  online.  East  German  mar- 
kets, photographic  manipulation  and 
abstract  scenic  design. 

Student  research  will  be  displayed 
to  the  public  in  the  HUB  Ballroom  and 
Fishbowl  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus from  2-6  p.m.  March  17,  and  from 
10  a.m.-3  p.m.  March  18,  when  the 
awards  ceremony  will  take  place.  The 
exhibit  provides  graduate  students  the 


opportunity  to  explain  and  defend 
their  research  —  to  faculty,  other  stu- 
dents, administrators  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

"In  most  cases,  these  exhibits  are 
the  result  of  a  long-standing  collabo- 
ration between  a  student  and  his  or 
her  adviser,"  William  D.  Taylor,  act- 
ing dean  of  the  graduate  school,  said. 
"The  exhibition  is  the  Graduate 
School's  way  of  expressing  the  impor- 
tance we  place  on  students'  ability  to 
communicate  the  goals  and  signifi- 
cance of  their  research,  not  only  to 
their  advisers  and  peers,  but  to  society 
in  general." 

More  than  200  graduate  students 
will  compete  for  awards  totaling 
$10,000.  All  10,659  Penn  State  gradu- 
ate students  perform  research  as  part 
of  their  degree  requirements.  The 
Graduate  Research  Exhibition  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Graduate  Council 
and  the  Graduate  School. 


Research  on  display 


students  have  the  opportunity  to  show  and  defend  their  research  at  the  annual  Graduate 
Research  Exhibition.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  HUB  Ballroom  and  Fishbowl  on  the 
University  Park  Campus,  March  17-18. 


Annual  Slavic  Folk 

Festival  to  be  held 

March  24-26 

The  17th  annual  Penn  State  Slavic  Folk  Festival  will 
be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, March  24  and  25,  and  from  1  to  6  p.m.  Sunday, 
March  26,  in  the  ballroom  of  Hetzel  Union  Build- 
ing on  the  Univereity  Park  Campus. 

The  festival  showcases  cultural  achievements 
of  Pennsylvania's  Slavic- American  ethnic  groups, 
featuring  exhibits,  demonstrations  of  folk  art,  and 
live  performing  groups.  There  will  be  book  and 
artifact  txwths,  an  ethnic  snack  bar,  and  special 
events  for  children  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  Friday, 
including  a  folk  dance  demonstration  and  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  dramatized  folk  tales  with  audience 
participation. 

The  evening  performance,  starting  at  7  p.m., 
wiE  feature  the  Penn  State  International  Dancers 
and  the  Polka  Players  who  will  play  music  for  lis- 
tening and  dancing  from  8  to  10  p.m.  with  a  polka 
and  a  waltz  contest. 

The  Saturday  program  will  include  the 
Czechoslovak-Moravian  Club  Folk  Dancers  of 
Endicott,  N.Y.,  at  1  p.m.;  the  Slavjane  Folk  Ensem- 
ble from  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  and  several  other  folk 
ensembles.  The  Saturday  evening  program  will 
feature  a  folk  orchestra  playing  music  for  listening 
eind  dancing. 

The  Sunday  program  will  include  perfor- 
mances by  the  Polka  Revolution  Band  from 
Houtzdale,  Pa.,  and  the  balalaika  and  accordion 
melodies  of  Galla  and  Dan  from  Alexandria,  Pa.  A 
repeat  performance  by  the  Penn  State  Internation- 
al Dancers  will  round  out  the  Sunday  program. 

There  will  be  special  museum  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  of  various  folk  arts  throughout  the 
festival 

The  Ethnic  Snack  Bar  will  serve  hot  foods  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  only  from  1 1  a.m.  xmtil  2  p.m. 
and  from  5  to  7:30  p.m. 

The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Slavic  and  East  Europjean  Languages  and  the  Penn 
State  chapter  of  Dobro  Slovo,  the  national  Slavic 
studies  honor  society.  Lorraine  Kapitanoff,  chap- 
ter adviser,  is  coordinator  of  the  festival,  and  Anna 
Maiy  Smalley  is  snack  bar  manager.  There  is  no 
admission  charge,  and  programs  are  free. 

A  preliminary  program  of  festival  events  is 
available  from  MicheUe  Weaver,  festival  secretary, 
at  (814)  865-1352. 


Arts 

continued  from  page  1 0 
Faculty  recital 

Cellist  Kim  Cook,  assistant  professor  of  music,  and 
pianist  Maiylene  Dosse,  professor  of  music,  will  pre- 
sent a  redtal  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  March  23,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall.  The  duo  will  perform  short  pieces  by  Faure,  and 
sonatas  for  cello  and  piano  by  Prokofieff  and  Chopin. 

Ms.  Cook  has  performed  as  a  soloist  in  Austria,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Finland, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  She 
earned  her  master  of  music  degree  from  Yale,  where 
she  received  the  Maxwell  Belding  Award.  She  was 
principal  cellist  of  the  State  Symphony  of  Sao  Paulo 
under  the  direction  of  Eleazar  de  Carvalho.  In  Brazil, 
she  taught  at  the  Universidade  Mozarteum,  as  well  as 
the  International  Music  Festival  in  Gramado  and 
Campos  do  Jordao. 

Marylene  Dosse,  pianist,  has  been  acclaimed  by 
the  New  York  Times  for  her  "combination  of  vigor,  free- 
dom, sensitivity,  and  control."  Since  wirming  interna- 
tional prizes  in  both  Naples  and  Salzburg,  she  has  per- 
formed extensively  in  Europe,  South  America,  Mexico, 
North  Africa,  and  the  United  States.  Her  complete 
works  of  Granados  piano  music  won  the  critic's  choice 
of  High  Bdelity  magazine. 

Ms.  Etosse  is  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Shidies.  She  graduated  from  the  Paris 
Conservatory  with  first  prizes  and  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  to  study  in  Vienna. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 

DuBois  Campus 

A  special  musical  program  by  vocalist  Barbara 
Kessler  is  scheduled  for  noon  Wednesday,  March  22, 
in  the  Penn  State  DuBois  Campus  Student  Uruon.  The 
performance  is  open  to  the  public. 

Ms.  Kessler  has  been  performing  professionally 
since  winning  the  New  Faces  in  Folt  Contest  at  the 
New  England  Festival  of  Folk  Music  in  1989. 

Undergraduate  exhibition 

The  Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibition  is  on  display 
through  March  27  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Visual  Arts  ZoUer  Gallery  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

Featuring  works  by  students  from  the  University 
Park  and  Conrunonwealth  Campuses,  the  exhibit  is 
open  to  students  that  were  enrolled  in  art  classes  in  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  during  the  '94-'95  academic  year. 

From  the  ateiost  300  works  submitted,  105  were 
selected  for  the  exhibition,  which  is  free  to  the  public. 


ZoUer  GaUery  is  in  101  Visual  Arts  Building. 

WPSX-TV 

A  local  documentary  produced  by  WPSX-TV  titled 
".Vchitecture  and  Children's  Museums:  Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  will  air  on  nearly  50  pubbc  television 
stations  natiomvide  in  May,  and  locally  on  WPSX-TV 
Chaimel  3  on  April  2  at  7  p.m. 

This  documentary  film  is  based  on  the  research  of 
Jawaid  Haider,  associate  professor  of  architecture, 
who  worked  closely  with  local  WPSX-TV 
prxxiucer/diiector  Betsy  Button  to  create  the  pro- 
gram. 

Using  examples  from  Dr.  Haider's  study  of  more 
than  30  children's  museums  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  the  show  examines  architectural  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  design  of  spaces  and  buildings  for  children. 

This  project  was  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  Natiorml  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency.  Additional  funding  was  provided  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  and  WPSX-TV. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey  Through  Literature, 
"The  Ethical  Gadfly,"  Duke  University  Professor  of 
English  and  law  Stanley  Fish  discusses  the  interrelat- 
ed concepts  of  law,  justice,  ethics  and  morahty. 
Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  produced  at 
WPSX-TV  as  a  continuing  education  service  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5  FM. 

Palmer  gala  planned 

The  Friends  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  will  hold 
their  aruiual  black  tie  fundraiser,  a  Safari  Evening,  at 
6:30  p.m.  Saturday,  April  22,  in  the  Penn  State  Scanti- 

The  event  includes  dirmer,  a  silent  auction  and 
dancing  to  music  by  the  Richard  Victor  Quartet  until 
midnight.  Proceeds  from  the  gala  benefit  the  Palmer 
Museum,  providing  fimds  for  new  acquisitions  and 
such  special  events  as  the  recent  exhibition  of  Rem- 
brandt etchings. 

For  more  irJormaBon,  contact  the  Pahner  Museum 
of  Art  weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  at 
(814)865-7672.  Reservations  should  be  made  no  later 
than  April  14. 


Search  is  on  for  program  director  in  C&DE 
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The  search  committee  has  been 
appointed  and  is  now  receiving  appli- 
cations for  the  position  of  director  of 
Management  Development  Programs 
and  Services  for  Penn  State  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education  (C&DE). 

Management  Development  Pro- 
grams and  Services  (MOPS)  partners 
with  public  and  private  client  organi- 
zations to  enhance  individual  and 
organizational  effectiveness.  MOPS 
uses  quality  educational  and  develop- 
mental training  programs,  including 
organizational  assessment,  program 
design  and  delivery,  outcome  evalua- 
tions, and  ongoing  consultation  ser- 
vices. The  director  is  responsible  for 
leading  and  supporting  a  team  of  14 
full-time  faculty  at  campuses  and  cen- 
ters throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
administering  a  budget  in  excess  of  $1 

Candidates  for  this  position  should 
have  at  least  10  years  of  significant 
management  and  leadership  experi- 
ence in  a  public  or  private  setting. 
Teaching,    training,    and    consulting 


experience,  with  a  background 
understanding  of  organizational  devel- 
opment (including  work  with  new 
instructional  technologies)  and  experi- 
ence in  an  international  setting  is  pre- 
ferred. A  doctoral  degree  is  preferred. 
WUlingness  to  travel  is  essential. 

Michael  P.  Sawczuk,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  management  development  at 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Campus,  is  chair  of 
the  search  and  screening  committee. 
Members  are:  James  F.  Campbell, 
associate  director  of  Conferences  and 
Institutes,  C&DE;  Laura  C.  Contino, 
assistant  director  of  Management 
Development  Programs  and  Services; 
Deloise  A.  Frisque,  program  planning 
associate  for  the  Office  of  Program 
Planning,  C&DE;  Arthur  A.  Heim, 
director  of  the  Industrial  Research 
Office,  Research  and  Technology 
Transfer,  and  Shirley  S.  Hendrick, 
assistant  dean  of  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  AdministraHon. 

Harold  A.  Johnson,  instructor  of 
management  development  at  the  Wor- 
thington  Scranton  Campus;  Frederick 


D.  Loomis,  director  of  Administration 
and  Organizational  Development, 
C&DE;  Ina  K.  Lubin,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Campus;  Albert  K.  Mastantuono, 
assistant  professor  of  management 
development  at  the  Beaver  Campus; 
Dennis  M.  McCartin,  instructor  of 
management  development  for  the 
State  College  Service  Area;  Edward  W. 
Minnock,  director  of  corttinuing  edu- 
cation at  Penn  State  Harrisburg;  Sally 
S.  Small,  assistant  director  of  Human 
Resources  ESADC,  C&DE;  Melinda 
M.  Steams,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Client  Development,  C&DE,  and  Kath- 
eryn  IC  Woodley,  assistant  professor  of 
management  development  at  Penn 
State  Great  Valley. 

Applications  and  nominations-will 
be  received  until  a  candidate  is  select- 
ed. They  should  be  sent,  accompanied 
by  a  resume  and  the  names  of  three  ref- 
erences, to:  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Employment  Division,  120  S.  Burrowes 
Stteet,  University  Park,  PA  16801. 


New  committee  formed  to  advise  Human  Resources 


Billie  S.  Willits,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  Human  Resources,  has 
appointed  a  Staff  Focus  Conamittee,  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources.  Forma- 
tion of  the  committee  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  joint  effort  of  the  Commission 
for  Women,  the  Committee  on 
Racial /Ethnic  Diversity,  and  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources. 

The  following  staff  members  have 
accepted  appointments  to  the  Staff 
Focus  Committee:  Lydia  Abdullah, 
(Budget  &  Resource  Analysis),  Duane 


Bullock  (Business /Operations- Pur- 
chasing), Keimeth  Clarke  (Student 
Affairs),  Marylou  Delizia  (Great  Val- 
ley), Evelyim  Ellis  (Arts  &  Architec- 
ture), Dee  Frisque  (Continuing  &  Dis- 
tance Education),  Kenneth  Johnston 
(Office  of  Physical  Plant),  Jenny  King 
(Office  of  the  President),  Beverly 
Ladrido  (Senior  vice  president  for 
research  &  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School),  Stan  Latta  (Shident  Affairs), 
Fred  Loomis  (Continuing  &  Distance 
Education),  Kathleen  Matason  (Earth 
&  Mineral  Sciences),  J.  Kevin  Perry 


(Beaver  Campus),  Debra  Putt  (Eberly 
College  of  Science),  Danielle  Richards 
(Berks  Campus),  and  Kenneth  Rudy 

(College  of  Engineering). 

The  Staff  Focus  Committee  will 
provide  review  and  advice  on  such 
subjects  as  continuous  quality 
improvement,  diversity  and  customer 
service,  among  others. 

The  original  appointment  of  16 
members  may  be  expanded  in  the 
future.  Members  will  serve  three-year 
terms  and  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis. 


College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Looking  to  fill 
associate  dean  post 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  is 
conducting  an  internal  search  for  the 
position  of  associate  dean  with  program 
liaison  responsibilities  for  the  regional 
units,  and  extension  responsibilities 
external  to  the  college.  The  incumbent 
will  also  serve  as  an  associate  director  of 
Cooperative  Extension. 

Associate  deans  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  report  to  the  dean 
and  senior  associate  dean;  serve  on  the 
dean's  program  planning  and  policy 
staff;  work  in  concert  with  other  associ- 
ate deans;  assist  unit  leaders,  faculty  and 
county  extension  staff,  and  represent  the 
dean  and  senior  associate  dean  as  appro- 
priate. 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned 
doctorate  in  an  agricultural  or  other 
appropriate  discipline;  demonstrated 
ability  to  provide  programmatic  leader- 
ship; effective  interpersonal  skills;  an 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  with 
diverse  audiences,  and  a  commitment  to 
the  extension  education,  international, 
research  and  resident  education  func- 
tions of  the  land  grant  philosophy. 

Applicants  should  send  a  letter 
describing  qualifications,  interests, 
resume  and  the  names  of  three  refer- 
ences to:  Dean  Lamartine  F.  Hood,  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  201  Agri- 
cultural Administration  Building,  Box  B, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  position  is  available  May  1. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled,  however,  initial  review 
will  begin  April  17.  For  more  informa- 
Hon,  contact  Dean  Hood  at  (814)  865- 
2541. 


News  in  Brief 


Used  book  sale 

The  34th  Annual  Used  Book  Sale,  sponsored  by  The 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  State 
College  Branch,  is  slated  for  Saturday,  April  8,  from 
3-9  p.m.,  and  April  9-12,  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  daily. 
More  than  90,000  books  are  available  for  sale  in  the 
HUB  Ballroom  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  benefit  fellowships  and  educa- 
tional projects. 

Fulbright  information 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Professionals  invites 
you  to  attend  a  special  topic  meeting:  'The  Fulbright 
Program,"  at  noon  Friday,  March  17,  in  Room  101 
Kern  Graduate  Building.  The  speakers  will  be  Mary 
Gage,  coordinator  of  undergraduate  fellowships 
and  the  Fulbright  Program  adviser,  and  James 
Lynch,  director  of  the  Office  of  International  Stu- 
dents. 

PSEOP  is  a  professional  organization  whose 
membership  consists  of  faculty,  staff,  staff  non- 
exempt  and  technical  services  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing professional  development  among  employees. 
For  more  information,  contact  membership  coordi- 
nator Jenny  King  (863-4030). 

Nominations  due 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Professionals  (PSEOP) 
reminds  you  that  nominations  for  the  Outstanding 
Office  Professional  Award  are  due  by  March  24.  If 


you  have  any  questions  or  need  a  nomination  form, 
please  contact  Linda  Roan  at  (814)865-1809  or  E- 
mail  at  LMRl@psuadmin.psu.edu. 

Textbook  return 

On  March  13,  the  Penn  State  Bookstore  began 
returning  Spring  1995  textbook  overstock.  Faculty 
are  asked  to  encourage  students  to  purchase  remain- 
ing textbooks  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sigma  Xi  honors  new  members 

Sigma  Xi  Penn  State  Chapter  will  hold  its  annual  Ini- 
tiation Ceremony  for  new  members  at  3:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  22,  in  the  Fireside  Alumni  Room 
of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Michael  Snider,  professor 
of  anesthesiology  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
will  present  the  keynote  address,  "Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Artificial  Lung."  All  Sigma  Xi  mem- 
bers are  welcome  to  attend.  A  light  reception  will 
follow  the  lecture. 

Summer  employment 

The  Department  of  Dairy  and  Animal  Science  is  inter- 
viewing students  for  summer  employment.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  ai\imal  units  where  employment  will 
be  available,  along  with  the  name  of  the  person(s)  stu- 
dents should  contact  to  arrange  for  an  interview: 
■  Penn  State  Beef  Center*— Pete  LeVan  or  Don 
Nichols  (863-0831) 


■  Penn  State  Dairy  Center*— Walker  McNeill  (863- 
0835) 

■  Penn  State  Dairy  Breeding  Research  Center — Walk- 
er McNeill  (863-0832) 

■  Penn  State  Deer  Pens*— Bob  Mothersbaugh  (238- 
9671) 

■  Penn  State  Haller  Farm— Pete  LeVan  (355-1662) 

■  Penn  State  Horse  Bams — Ward  Studebaker  or  Brian 
Egan  (863-0384) 

■  Penn  State  Meats  Ub'— Glenn  Myers  (865-1787) 

■  Penn  State  Sheep  Center* — Dick  Kuzemchak  (8:65- 
5893) 

■  Penn  State  Swine  Center* — Dave  Hosterman  (865- 
5651) 

'Housing  may  he  available  at  these  locations. 

Guaranteed  approximately  40  hours/week  at 
$5.00/hour  from  May  8-Aug.  19. 

For  more  information,  contact  Bob  Kimble  at  863- 
3658. 

Research  subjects  needed 

Are  you  over  60  and  have  arthritis?  Volunteers  are 
needed  for  a  research  project  examining  what  a 
patient  really  remembers  once  they  leave  their  doc- 
tor's office.  If  you  are  over  the  age  of  60  and  have 
arthritis,  and  are  interested  in  participating  in  this 
project  from  you  own  home,  please  call  Lisa  at  861- 
8956. 
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Gift  from  Independence  Foundation  of  Philadelphia  spurs  venture 

School  of  Nursing  partners  with 
agency  to  deliver  rural  health  care 


The  School  of  Nursing  has  received  a 
S325,000  gift  from  the  Independence 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia  to  estab- 
lish rural  nursing  centers  in  an  inno- 
vative partnership  with  the  Home 
Nursing  Agency. 

The  joint  venture  aims  to  deliv- 
er high-quality,  accessible,  primary 
and  preventive  health  care  to  rural 
residents  served  by  the  nursing  cen- 
ters, and  prepare  nursing  profession- 
als for  service  in  medically  under- 
served  rural  communities. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Home  Nursing  Agency  (HNA), 
School  of  Nursing  faculty  and  stu- 
dents plan  to  offer  needed  services  to 
residents  of  the  rural  areas,  including 
supervision  of  acute  and  chronic 
health  problems,  walk-in  services, 
such  as  blood-pressure  screening, 
stress  management,  community  edu- 
cation programs,  support  groups  for 
bereavement,  weight  loss,  parenting, 
prenatal  care  and  immunizations. 

They  will  also  collaborate  with 
community  institutions  to  meet  the 
health  care  and  education  needs  of 
the  specific  area. 

"We  are  pleased  that  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
its  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Home 
Nursing  Agency  have  been  selected 
by  the  Independence  Foundation  as 
stewards  for  this  important  venture," 
Barbara  Shannon,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, said.  "This  project  represents 
well  the  University's  commitment  to 
education,  research,  and  public  ser- 

The  nursing  centers  will  be  oper- 
ated and  administered  by  the  School 
of  Nursing  and  the  Home  Nursing 
Agency  (HNA).  Locations  will  be 
selected  based  on  their  geographic 
isolation  from  major  health  care 
areas,  poverty  rates — some  of  which 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  state — 
high  unemployment  rales,  and  the 
prevalence  of  small  businesses  and 
farming  occupations  in  which  access 
to  health  care  is  limited  or  not  avail- 
able. 

Established  in  1968,  HNA,  with 
headquarters  in  Altoona,  provides  a 
broad  range  of  health-related  ser- 


The  rural  centers,  to  be  established  with  the  aid  of  a  gift  from  the  Independence  Founda- 
tion ol  Philadelphia,  will  allow  nursing  students  like  this  one  to  train  for  service  in  medical- 
ly underserved  communities.  Services  such  as  immunizations  and  parenting  classes  are 
among  those  that  will  be  offered. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  the  School  of  Nursing 


vices  to  individuals  and  families  liv- 
ing in  rural  central  Pennsylvania.  A 
voluntary,  nonprofit  home  health 
care  agency,  offering  a  comprehen- 
sive array  of  medically-related  ser- 
vices, it  provided  more  than  600,000 
units  of  service  to  more  than  17,000 
people  in  1993. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  with  more 
than  4,500  graduates,  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  providing  education  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  nursing. 

"We  believe  the  future  for  nurs- 
ing centers  is  bright,  particularly  in 
this  time  of  health  care  reform," 
Sylvia  Schraff,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Home  Nursing  Agency,  said. 
"The  unique  collaboration  that  has 
occurred  between  Penn  State  and  our 
agency  offers  exciting  promise  and 
potential  for  continued  success.  The 
Independence  Foundation's  gener- 
ous investment  will  provide  critical- 
ly needed  primary  health  care  ser- 
vices   for    significant    numbers    of 


individuals  whose  needs  are  great. 
At  the  same  time,  these  nursing  cen- 
ters provide  the  models  for  replica- 
tion at  other  locations  and  could  pro- 
vide important  solutions  to  some  of 
today's  most  pressing  issues." 

The  project  is  funded  primarily  by 
the  gift  from  the  Independence  Foun- 
dation, with  Penn  State  and  the 
Home  Nursing  Agency  providing 
supplemental  start-up  funds.  The 
centers  are  expected  to  begin  opera- 
tion this  year  and  anticipate  continu- 
ing revenues  from  client  fees,  third- 
party  payers  and  contractual 
arrangements. 

The  Independence  Foundation 
was  established  in  1932  as  the  Inter- 
national Cancer  Research  Foundation 
by  Colorado  industrialist  William  H. 
Donner.  Historically  supporting  can- 
cer research  and  secondary  education 
initiatives,  it  has  more  recently  pro- 
vided support  for  a  variety  of  innov- 
ative nursing  education  ventures. 


Penn  Staters 


Beth  Barnes,  assistant  professor  of 
advertising  in  the  School  of  Commu- 
nications, has  been  appointed  chair  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Advertis- 
ing's Industry  Fellowships  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  works  with  adver- 
tising and  marketing  industry  groups 
to  develop  fellowships  that  enable 
academy  members  to  attend  industry 
meetings  and  s 


Z.T.  Bieniawski,  professor  of  r 


engineering,  presented  an  invited  lec- 
ture, titled  "The  Role  of  Rock  Mass 
Classifications  in  the  Context  of  Mod- 
em Tunnel  Design,"  at  the  National 
Technical  University  of  Athens.  Dr. 
Bieniawski  developed  the  classifica- 
tion system  that  is  used  extensively  in 
Greece  in  tunnelling  projects. 

Sridhar  Komameni,  professor  of  clay 
mineralogy,  was  named  a  Fellow  of 
the  Soil  Science  Society  of  America. 


Ruth  Leventhal,  former  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  provost  and  dean,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
humane  letters  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
University  on  May  12. 

Dr.  Leventhal  was  selected  in 
recognition  of  her  "long  and  impres- 
sive career,"  especially  for  the  contri- 
butions she  made  as  a  leader  in  high- 
er education. 


CONTINUOUS 

QUALITY 

IMPROVEMENT 


Provost  participates  in 
benchmarking  conference 

John  A.  Brighton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  provost,  presented  "An  Essen- 
tial Medium  for  Change  in  Academe — 
Benchmarking"  at  the  International 
Forum  for  Quahty  in  Higher  Education 
Conference  on  Benchmarking  for  Con- 
tinuous Improvement  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida  on  Feb.  23.  Dr.  Brighton 
discussed  benchmarking  process  steps, 
types  of  benchmarking,  a  benchmark- 
ing code  of  conduct,  and  described  the 
implementation  of  University-wide 
benchmarking,  giving  examples  from 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs.  Dr.  Brighton 
said  benchmarking  must  be  preceded 
by  identifying  the  institution's  vision, 
goals  and  customer  needs,  and  should 
be  coupled  with  strategic  planning. 
Benchmarking  is  an  ongoing  activity 
that  is  never  finished. 

Workshop  for  Academic 
Quality  Consortium 

Perm  State  sponsored  a  two-day  work- 
shop on  "Benchmarking  for  Superior 
Performance"  by  W.R.  Williamson, 
manager  of  marketing  and  business 
research  in  the  DuPont  Corp.  for  20 
members  of  the  Academic  Quality  Con- 
sortium (AQC).  Dr.  Williamson  has 
trained  more  than  900  people  world- 
wide within  DuPont  and  has  facilitated 
benchmarking  projects  v/ith  teams 
across  the  corporation.  Among  the 
institutions  represented  at  the  work- 
shop were  Oregon  State  University;  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison;  the 
University  of  Mirmesota  at  Duluth; 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  Miami 
University;  the  Uruversity  of  Michigan; 
Northwest  Missouri  State  University, 
and  Perm  State.  The  workshop  was 
conducted  in  preparation  for  an  AQC 
benchmarking  project  that  will  involve 
more  than  20  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. 

Business  Services 

At  the  request  of  Betty  Roberts,  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  business  services, 
approximately  75  managers,  staff  and 
technical  service  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Business  Services  received  a 
course  in  the  introduction  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  CQI  in  one  of  three  sessions 
taught  by  Lenny  Pollack  and  Louise 
Sandmeyer.  Staff  and  managers 
learned  about  the  implementation  of 
CQI  at  Penn  State,  received  information 
about  CQI  teams,  and  received  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  CQI  problem-solv- 
ing model,  IMPROVE.  Other  units 
interested  in  receiving  on-site  training 
in  CQI  should  contact  Mr.  Pollack,  man- 
ager of  the  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment Center,  at  865-3522. 
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University  to  require  immunizations  for  new  students 


Close  living  quarters  and  a  practice  of 
one-dose  immunization  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s,  make  today's  college  stu- 
dents susceptible  to  a  number  of 
childhood  diseases,  such  as  measles 
and  mumps,  that  are  potentially 
deadly  for  adults. 

Although  the  incidence  of  measles 
has  decreased  significantly  over  the 
past  25  years  due  largely  to  school 
immunization,  a  belief  that  a  child- 
hood one-dose  measles  vaccine  pro- 
vides lifelong  protection  has  led  to 
dangerous  and  costly  consequences. 
Between  1986  and  1990  there  were 
2,749  documented  and  reported  cases 
of  measles  on  college  campuses.  In 
the  Spring  of  1993,  Rutgers  University 
had  a  major  outbreak  of  measles  with 
more  than  90  confirmed  and  an  addi- 
tional 200  suspected  cases.  The  cost 
of  responding  to  this  outbreak  was  es- 
timated to  be  more  than  $1.5  million. 

Today,  more  and  more  universi- 
ties like  Penn  State  are  taking  preven- 
tive action  requiring  students  to 
arrive  with  proof  of  immunization. 
Beginning  Fall  Semester,  University 
Health  Services  will  implement  a  "Pre 
matriculation  Immunization  Require- 
ment" (PIR).  The  program  will  be 
launched  at  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus, Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  and 
the  Penn  State  campuses  at  Hazleton 
and  Altoona. 


"Our  goal  is  to  minimize  student 
exposure  to  rubeola  (measles),  rubella 
(German  measles),  and  mumps  by  re- 
quiring that  all  new  incoming  fresh- 


"Our  goal  is  to  minimize  student 
exposure  to  (measles,  German 
measles)  and  mumps  by 
requiring  all  new  (students) 
provide  documentation  for 
tliese  immunizations  before 
registering  for  classes." 

Dr.  Margaret  Spear 

director 

University  Health  Services 


men,  advanced  standing  and 
graduate  students  provide  documen- 
tation for  these  immunizations  before 
registering  for  their  classes,"  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Spear,  director  of  University 
Health  Services,  said. 

Documentation  must  include 
proof  of:  one  immunization  for 
measles  with  a  second  dose  adminis- 
tered after  age  5;  one  dose  for  German 
measles;  and  one  dose  for  mumps. 
Proof  of  a  negative  tuberculin  skin 
test  within  the  last  two  years  is  also 
required  for  individuals  considered  at 


high  risk  for  tuberculosis.  High-risk 
groups  as  defined  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  include  foreign  born 
individuals  from  countries  with  a 
high  prevalence  of  TB,  people  with  a 
compromised  immune  system,  and 
those  who  have  had  close  contacts 
with  infectious  TB  cases. 

People  born  before  1957  are  con- 
sidered immune  to  measles  and 
mumps,  and  will  automatically  be 
considered  exempt  from  this  require- 
ment. Other  special  exemptions  will 
be  allowed  by  the  University  Health 
Services  Director  upon  review  of  an 
individual's  request,  based  on  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  medical  reasons. 

"University  Health  Services  has 
for  the  past  several  years  practiced  an 
aggressive  though  voluntary  ap- 
proach to  promoting  student  immu- 
nization. However,  we  now  feel  this 
approach  is  not  sufficient  because  it 
leaves  the  student  population  and  the 
University  vulnerable  to  an  experi- 
ence similar  to  that  which  occurred  at 
Rutgers,"  Dr.  Spear  said. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  out  of 
880  colleges  and  universities,  55  per- 
cent had  some  type  of  PIR  in  place. 
Among  other  Big  Ten  universities,  six 
currently  have  a  PIR.  Four  have 
strong  sanctions  -  typically  a  hold  on 
registration  —  for  students  not  in  com- 
pliance. Currently,  18  states  have  es- 
tablished college  pre-matriculation 


immunization  requirements.  Present- 
ly though,  there  is  no  requirement  in 
Pennsylvania  for  college  or  university 
students  to  be  properly  immunized. 

"Last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Health  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  immunization  practices  at 
Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  made  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  mandatory  immunization 
policies  should  be  adopted.  Penn 
State  has  decided  to  redouble  its  pre- 
ventative health  measures  in  this 
area,"  Dr.  Spear  said. 

New  incoming  students  will  be 
notified  of  the  new  requirements  by 
mail.  Once  the  initial  program  has 
been  launched,  the  University  will 
continuelo  expand  the  requirement 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Commonwealth  Campuses  by  fall 
1996. 

University  Health  Services  also 
plans  to  actively  encourage  current 
students,  faculty  and  staff  to  volun- 
tarily update  their  immunization  sta- 


^tions  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  one's  family  doctor.  If  the 
student  chooses  to  have  the  vaccines 
administered  upon  arriving  at  Penn 
State,  the  proposed  cost  for  this  ser- 
vice will  be  $41.  Additional  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  calling 
University  Health  Services  at  (814) 
865-6555. 


Obituaries 


Russell  Marker,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry 
whose  pioneering  synthetic  methods  revolution- 
ized the  steroid  hormone  industry  and  opened  the 
door  for  the  development  of  the  birth  control  pill, 
died  March  3  at  the  Phoebe  Barker  Health  Center 
in  Wemersville,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  92,  from  compU- 
cations  resulting  from  a  hip  fracture. 

Professor  Marker,  also  a  cofounder  of  the  Syn- 
tex  Corporation,  has  "arguably  had  as  profound 
an  impact  on  the  course  of  human  events  as  any- 
one now  alive,"  according  to  Thomas  Wartik, 
dean  emeritus  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Science, 
where  Dr.  Marker's  work  leading  to  the  large-scale 
preparation  of  progesterone  was  accomplished  in 
the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s. 

Professor  Marker  performed  the  basic  research 
showing  progesterone  could  be  made  from  dios- 
genin,  a  substance  occurring  only  in  tiny  quantities 
in  plants  found  in  the  United  States.  Searching  for 
a  richer  source  of  the  substance,  he  went  alone  into 
the  Mexican  jungle  where  he  found  and  brought 
back  a  Mexican  yam  plant  rich  in  diosgerun.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  his  efforts  to  interest  U.S.  compaiues 
in  the  production  of  progesterone,  he  returned  to 
Mexico  where,  along  with  a  physician  and  a  busi- 
nessman who  lived  in  Mexico  City,  he  founded  the 
Syntex  Corp.,  now  one  of  the  world's  largest  phar- 
maceutical firms. 

He  was  bom  on  a  small  farm  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.  and  earned  a  bachelor's  and  master's  degree 
in  chemistry  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Deciding  he  had  no  need  for  a  doctorate,  he  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  rare  scientists  who  achieve 
rank  and  stature  without  the  Ph.D.  In  1990  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  awarded  him  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree. 

His  first  job  was  with  the  Ethyl  Corporation, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  inventing  the  octane- 
rating  system  for  gasoline,  now  in  use  at  every  U.S. 
gas  station.  From  there  he  moved  to  the  Rockefeller 


Institute,  where  he  developed  an  analytical  proce- 
dure known  as  optical  rotatory  dispersion,  that  has 
been  important  in  investigations  of  molecular 
structure. 

In  1934  he  accepted  a  faculty  position  at  Penn 
State,  where  he  quickly  rose  to  the  rank  of  profes- 
sor. It  was  here  he  discovered  the  reaction  knowTi 
as  the  "Marker  degradation,"  now  an  important 
step  in  the  commercial  production  of  all  steroidal 
hormones,  including  progesterone,  cortisone  and 
the  birth<ontrol  pill.  Having  published  160  scien- 
tific papers  based  on  the  work  done  at  Penn  State, 
he  left  for  Mexico  in  1944. 

hi  1984,  the  Marker  Lechjre  Serira  was  estab- 
lished at  Penn  State  through  a  gift  from  Russell 
Marker.  The  endowment  allows  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science  to  present  six  annual  lecture  series 
in  his  honor.  In  1 990,  a  Russell  Marker  Symposium 
in  Steroid  Chemishy  was  held  in  his  honor  in 
Berlin.  At  the  Smithsonian  Museum  of  American 
History  in  Washington,  DC,  he  is  feahired  promi- 
nendy  as  the  scientist  whose  pioneering  studies 
spawned  the  now-vast  steroidal  hormone  indus- 
try. Two  annual  lectureships  in  his  honor  have 
been  established  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Russell  C,  of  Sii\k- 
ing  Spring,  Pa.,  and  James  K.,  of  Ridgewood,  N.J.; 
a  sister,  Alice,  of  Hagerstown,  Pa.,  and  four  grand- 
children. 

Christina  L.  Rodgers,  employment  specialist  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center;  from  Jan.  6,  1975 
unHI  her  retirement  Nov.  1,  1985;  died  Feb.  12  at 
the  age  of  57. 

Larue  K.  Thomas,  extension  agent.  College  of 
Agriculhjral  Sciences;  from  May  28,  1956,  until 
retirement  Nov.  1, 1989;  died  Jan.  24  at  the  age  of 


Libraries  offering  seminars 

The  University  Libraries  is  offering  the  following  series  of 
seminars  in  March  to  help  library  users  learn  more  about 
the  growing  number  of  databases  accessible  through  the 
Library  Information  Access  System  (LIAS)  and  on  CD- 
ROM.  LIAS  searching  techniques  that  enable  users  to 
maximize  their  searching  power  will  also  be  presented. 
In  an  effort  to  accommodate  as  many  participants  as 
possible,  some  sessions  are  offered  more  than  once.  To 
register  or  learn  more  about  the  seminars,  contact  |oyce 
Combs  at  (814)  863-0325  or  by  electronic  mail  at  jsc®psu- 
lias.psu.edu.  Seating  is  limited  so  register  early. 

■  Penn  Stale  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS  Offers  an 
overview  of  the  Penn  State  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS  and 
hands-on  practice  in  applying  LIAS  searching  techniques. 
April  12:  9-11  a.m.;  March  16,  March  27:  11  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Tower  Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Census  Data  Teaches  techniques  for  accessing  a  vari- 
ety of  sources  of  census  data,  including  CD-ROM  and 
Internet  sources,  and  using  these  data  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  March  22:  3-5  p.m..  Room  6,  Central  Pat- 
tee  Library. 

■  Citation  Indexes  Teaches  techniques  for  searching  Sci- 
ence Citation  index.  Social  Sciences  Citation  Index,  and 
Arts  and  Humanities  Citation  Index.  March  13;  9-11 
a.m..  Reference  Lecture  Room,  East  Pattee  Library  Edu- 
cation. 

■  Education  Features  an  overview  of  databases  avail- 
able for  research  in  education.  March  15:  1-3  p.m..  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Engineering  Features  practice  in  accessing  and  search- 
ing databases  and  resources  available  for  research  in 
engineering.  March  22;  6:30-8:30  p.m..  Tower  Room  402, 
Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Law/IEXIS  Provides  hands-on  practice  in  accessing 
and  searching  the  legal  resources  accessible  through  the 
LEXIS  databases,  available  in  the  Documents  section  of 
Pattee  Library.  March  14;  noon-2  p.m.,Reference  Lecture 
Room,  East  Pattee  Library. 
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Book  Shelf 


In  the  book,  STEPFAMJUES:  Wfio  Benefils?  Wlio  Does  Not?,  co- 
editors  Alan  Booth,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  and  Judy  Ehinn,  distinguished  professor  of  human 
development  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, have  compiled  information  dealing  with  one  of  tlie  fastest 
growing  family  types. 

Published  by  Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  Hillsdale,  N.J., 
the  book  is  the  result  of  a  national  symposium  on  stepfamilies 
held  at  Perm  State  in  October  1993.  Tlie  symposium  brought 
together  experts  from  around  the  country  to  focus  on  questions 
related  to  stepfamilies,  such  as  how  stepfamilies  function  as  chil- 
drearing  organizations,  why  marriages  that  create  stepfemilies 
occur,  fail  or  succeed,  and  what  research  or  policies  are  needed 
to  deal  with  this  growing  segment  of  the  population. 

The  volume  consists  of  the  lead  pafiers,  discussant  papers, 
and  oveniew  chapters  by  the  organizers  of  the  two-day  sympo- 
sium. The  book  is  intended  to  provide  readers  v\ith  current  infor- 
mation on  the  topic  and  to  provoke  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
stepfamilies. 


College  and  univereity  capital  campaigns  —  which  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  early  1 990s  —  are  making  a  comeback  and 
will  be  here  to  stay,  says  the  University's  chief  fund-raising  and 
advancement  officer  and  author  of  a  new  book  on  the  subject. 

G.  David  Gearhaif,  senior  vice  president  for  development 
and  university  relations,  is  author  of  Tlie  Capital  Campaign  in  High- 
er Education:  A  Practiad  Guide  for  College  and  University  Advance- 
meiJt,  published  by  the  National  Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Business  Officers  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  book  is  a 
"how-to"  guide  for  planning  and  implementing  major  gift  cam- 
paigns. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  vein  of  criticism  in  the  college  and  uni- 
versity fund-raising  community  was  opened  against  capital  cam- 
paigns —  intensive  fund-raising  drives  to  attract  a  Icirge  sum  of 
private  gifts  from  alumni,  friends,  corporations  and  foundations 
in  a  relatively  short  time.  The  hinds  typically  are  used  to  create 
scholarships  for  students;  recruit  and  retain  top  faculty;  support 
various  education  and  research  programs;  help  construct  or 
repair  buildings  and  facilities;  fund  equipment,  and  support  other 
institutional  priorities. 

Currently,  about  300  colleges  and  universities  —  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  3300  institiitior^s  nationwide — are 
in  the  midst  of  capital  campaigns.  Dr.  Gearhart  said.  He  expects 
that  number  to  quadruple  to  1 ,200  by  the  year  2000. 

Donna  S.  Queeney,  director  of  research  and  external  relations  for 
Continuing  and  [5istance  Education  and  affiliate  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education,  is  the  author  of  i4ssess/n^  Needs  in  Continuing 
Education,  published  by  jossey-Bass  Publishers,  San  Francisco. 
The  book  is  part  of  the  Higher  and  Adult  Education  Series. 

The  book  is  designed  to  help  employers,  professional  associ- 
ations and  others  involved  in  developing,  desigiung  and  deliv- 


ering educational  programs  to  adult  learners,  as  well  as  those 
who  guide  education  and  training  planning  for  employee 
groups,  to  assess  the  education  needs  of  their  clients. 

Tlie  goal  of  the  book  is  to  assist  continuing  educators  in  mak- 
ing education  more  practice-oriented  for  learners,  so  that  learn- 
ers can  improve  their  daily  practice  and  become  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  productive  employees. 

CR,  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  statistics  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis,  is  coauthor  v^ith  D.N. 
Shanbhag,  professor  at  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  England,  of 
a  book  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  titled  Oioquet-Deny  Type 
Functional  Eqtiatiom  with  Applications  to  Stoclmstic  Models. 

The  book  intix)duces  a  new  functional  equation,  the  Integrat- 
ed Cauchy  Functional  Equation  OCFE),  the  solution  of  which  pn> 
vides  a  unified  approach  to  a  variety  of  problems  in  the  study  of 
stochastic  processes.  Italso  intixxJuces  new  probability  tools  and 
techniques  for  research  workers  in  probability  and  statistics,  and 
for  those  working  in  areas  such  as  biology,  medidne  and  engi- 
neering. 

William  L  Petersen,  associate  professor  of  religious  studies,  is  the 
author  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron.  Its  Creation,  Dissemimtion.  Signifi- 
cance, and  History  in  Scholarship  G-eiden:  Brill,  1 994).  The  555-page 
book  is  the  first  comprehensive  study  in  more  than  a  century  of 
one  of  the  most  influential,  widely-disseminated,  documents  of 
ancient  Christianity,  the  Diatessaron. 

Composed  c.  172  CE,  the  Diatessaron  is  a  harmony  of  the 
gospels.  Its  importance  derives  not  only  from  the  fact  that  where 
its  text  can  be  reconstincted,  it  antedates  the  oldest  manuscripts 
of  the  gospels  by  almost  two  centuries,  but  also  because  its  com- 
poser incorporated  andent  traditions  which  are  missing  from 
later  manuscripts  of  the  gospels. 

Hugely  popular  in  early  Christianity,  the  Diatessaron  saw 
broader  dissemination  than  any  other  document. 

Dr.  Petersen's  shady  describes  the  more  than  160  surviving 
witnesses  to  the  Diatessaron.  and  traces  the  impact  the  discovery 
of  these  wibiesses  had  on  Diatessaronic  scholarship.  The  volume 
contains  the  first  bibliography  of  research  on  the  Diatessaron,  more 
than  600  titles,  and  the  first  "catalogue  of  manuscripts  of  Diates- 
saronic witnesses  and  related  works," 

Adam  J.  Sorkin,  professor  of  English  at  the  Perm  State  Delaware 
County  Campus,  is  the  author  of  Traiisylvanian  Voices:  An  Anthol- 
ogy of  Contemporary  Poets  from  Cluj-Napoca. 

The  112-page  book,  which  Dr.  Sorkin  worked  on  last  sum- 
mer in  Romania  with  support  from  Research  Development  and 
Global  Funds  grants,  contains  80  poems  by  16  poets.  It  was 
published  in  lasi,  Romania,  by  the  Romanian  Cultural  Founda- 
tion, appearing  as  Volume  IV  in  the  Romanian  Civilization 
Studies  series. 

The  writers  indude  10  Romaiuan-language  poets,  Horia 
Badescu,  Mariana  Bojan,  Dan  Damaschin,  Vasile  Igna,  Virgil 
Mihaiu,  Ion  Muresan,  Marta  Petreu,  Ion  Pop,  Adrian  Popescu, 
Aurel  Rau;  the  German-language  poet  Franz  Hodjak;  and  five 
Hungarian-language  poets,  Emese  Egyed,  Laszlo  Kiraly,  Aladar 
Laszloffy,  Geza  Szocs,  and  Andras  Visky. 

1>.  Sorkin  also  provided  a  brief  introduction  to  the  book. 
His  co-translator  and  co-editor  of  the  volume  is  Liviu  Bleoca,  a 
novelist,  essayist,  and  translator  who  works  as  a  librarian  for  the 
Romanian  Academy  in  Cluj. 


Theatre  arts 
receives  estate 
endowment 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
has  received  a  $408,000  endow- 
ment from  the  estate  of  Mabel 
Reed  Knight  of  Ridley  Park,  Pa, 
Mrs.  Knight,  a  1928  liberal  arts 
graduate,  created  the  endowment 
to  honor  one  of  her  professors 
and  a  cofounder  of  Penn  State's 
theatre  program,  the  late  Arthur 
C.  Cloetingh. 

This  endowment  is  the  largest 
for  scholarships  in  the  history  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture, and  brings  the  total  endow- 
ment of  the  college  to  $3.2  mil- 
lion. Endowed  funds  are  invested 
to  generate  annual  income  used 
to  support  programs  according  to 
the  donor's  designation. 

Mrs.  Knight,  who  played  the 
role  of  Josephine  Paris  in  the 
March  1928  Penn  State  Players' 
production  of  The  Valiant,  main- 
tained her  interest  in  theatre 
through  her  active  involvement 
in  the  Ridley  Park  Barnstormers. 
Her  generous  endowment  will  be 
used  for  scholarship  support  to 
benefit  students  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  Theatre  Arts'  pro- 
grams. 

Considered  one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation,  Penn  State's  tradition 
of  theatre  in  an  academic  setting 
began  in  1920  with  the  chartering 
of  the  Penn  State  Players.  Stu- 
dents from  all  disciplines  at  Penn 
State  comprised  the  Players.  With 
the  addition  of  Arthur  Cloetingh 
to  the  English  faculty,  the  theatre 
program  began  to  develop  a  uni- 
fied policy  to  train  teachers  of 
dramatics  along  with  actors  and 
technicians. 

While  at  Penn  State,  Mrs. 
Knight  was  a  member  of  the  Penn 
State  Players,  Theta  Alpha  Pi,  the 
S  Club,  and  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma.  She  also  was  the  captain 
of  both  the  women's  tennis  and 
basketball  teams.  She  died  in 
October  1993. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  Penn  Stale  DuBois  Campus  are,  from  left.  Susanne  Delaney,  instructor  in  English;  Charles  Gunderman.  assistant  professor  of  exercise  and  sport  science- 
John  A.  Vargas  Jr„  acting  campus  executive  oHicer,  and  Janet  L,  Yates,  assistant  director  of  student  affairs;  Alexis  A.  Brolin,  electrician  with  the  Facilities  Office.  Applied  Research  Laboratory' 
and  Susan  Rinehan.  administrative  assistant  I.  Department  of  Marketing.  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration.  Not  shown,  but  celebrating  25  years,  is  June  H.  Adams,  a  staff  assis- 
tant iV  in  the  Medicine  Specialties  Outpatient  Practice  Site  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 


Partings 
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Number  of  ARL  employees  retire 


Vernon  L.  Eminhizer 


Vemon  L.  Eminhizer,  toolmaker  in  Operations,  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  has 
retired  after  27  years  service. 

He  received  his  associate 
degree  in  machining  from 
Williamsport  Community  Col- 
lege. As  a  machinist,  he  has 
worked  for  numerous  private 
companies:  Microtol  Engineer- 
ing Corp.  in  State  College,  Par 
Sonic,  Inc.,  of  Centre  Hall, 
Nuclide  in  State  College,  and 
Westinghouse  in  Baltimore. 

He  joined  the  University 
staff  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, where  he  worked  for  twen- 
ty years.  Hejoined  ARLinl988 
as  experimental  propeller  fabri- 
cator B  in  Operations  and  was 
eventually  promoted  to  toolmaker.  He  and  his  wife  Shirley 
have  one  son.  In  his  retirement,  he  would  like  to  travel. 

Gene  B.  Ertel,  a  research  assistant  in  the  Applied  Research 
Laboratory's  Washington,  D.C.,  office  has  retired  after  26 
years  service. 

He  began  working  at  the  laboratory  in  1968,  having  pre- 
viously worked  for  such  companies  as  GT&E,  HRB,  and 
Cerro  Copper  and  Brass.  He  spent  the  last  ten  years  at 
ARL's  Washington,  D.C.,  office  overseeing  contracts  and 
finance  issues,  and  served  as  a  liaison  with  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  contacts  associated  with  the  Navy. 

A  native  of  Montoursville,  Pa.,  Mr.  Ertel  attended  Syra- 
cuse University,  Lycoming  College,  and  graduated  from 
Penn  State  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  management. 

He  and  his  wife  Betty  have  one  daughter  and  two 
granddaughters.  Since  his  retirement,  he  has  been  over- 
seeing the  construction  of  their  new  home  in  Pisgah  Forest, 
which  overlooks  the  Linville  River  near  Ashville,  N.C. 

Joseph  E.  Gilbert,  model  mechanic  for  the  Water  Tunnel, 
Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
has  retired  after  28  years  ser- 


in 1966  he  became  a  guard 
for  the  laboratory  and  was 
promoted  to  electronic  techni- 
cian for  construction  and  later 
to  acoustics  technician  B  for 
testing  and  construction.  He 
was  tunnel  operator  and  assis- 
tant model  mechanic  before 
his  promotion  to  model 
mechanic. 

A  graduate  of  Penns  Val- 
ley High  School,  he  has  volun- 
teered as  a  firefighter  for  Miles 
Township.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his 
wife,  Bemadine,  have  two 


Joseph  E.  Gilbert 


His  plans  after  retirement  include  traveling. 


Jacqueline  D.  Hunt, 


electronic  technician  in  the  Sys- 
tems Engineering  Department, 
Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
has  retired  after  46  years  ser- 
in 1948  she  joined  ARL, 
where  she  received  electronic 
technician  training.  She  was 
responsible  for  building 
hoards,  checking  equipment, 
and  working  on  a  variety  of 
projects  that  were  tested  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  by 
ARL  personnel. 

At  times,  she  remembers, 
she  was  the  only  woman  work- 


ing with  the  other  technicians,  a  distinction  she  enjoyed. 

Gary  R.  McClintic,  head  of  Water  Tunnel  Operations, 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  has  retired  after  29  years  ser- 

He  began  working  for  the  laboratory  in  1968  as  a 
machinist  B.  He  was  promoted  to  machinist  A,  then  to 
experimental  propeller  fabricator,  and  then  to  supervisor  of 
the  water  tunnel  machine  shop. 
Prior  to  securing  his  current 
position  as  head  of  Water  Tun- 
nel Operations,  he  was  supervi- 
sor of  shops. 

ARL  has  recognized  Mr. 
McClintic  for  his  achievements. 
He  received  the  Outstanding 
Performance  Award  in  1987, 
and  a  letter  of  commendation  in 
1989. 

In  his  retirement,  he  plans  to 
spend  more  time  at  his  camp  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  hiking.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jessica,  presently  are  building  a 
new  house  in  Boalsburg,  and 


Gary  R.  McClintic 


Edwin  N.  McGarvey 


between  them  they  have  four  son; 

Edwin  N.  McGarvey,  technical  illustrator  with  the  Publi- 
cations and  Communications  Office,  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory, has  retired  after  28  years  service. 

He  received  an  associate 
degree  in  technical  illustration 
from  Williamsport  Technical 
Institute.  He  began  working  at 
the  Laboratory  in  1966  as  a  junior 
draftsman  and  was  promoted  to 
technical  illustrator.  He  was 
responsible  for  creating  technical 
drawings,  paste-ups,  and  Vu- 
Graphs  used  in  technical  reports 
and  presentations  for  such  pro- 
jects as  the  Mark-48  torpedo. 

Mr.  McGarvey  received  an 
Outstanding  Performance  Award 
in  1986  and  a  Letter  of  Commen- 
dation in  1991,  respectively.  He 
and  his  wife,  Phyl,,  have  two 
daughters  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. He  plans  to  spend  his  retirement  reading,  walking,  trav- 
eling, and  performing  volunteer  work  in  the  area. 

Janet  V.  Rockey,  administrative  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Applied  Research  Laboratory,  has  retired  after  40  years 
service.  She  has  served  as  secretary  for  the  Director's  Office 
for  the  past  20  years.  She  began  working  as  assistant  trav- 
el and  mail  clerk  at  ARL  in  1955 
and  was  later  promoted  to  trav- 
el clerk.  She  worked  as  the  sec- 
retary to  the  laboratory's  busi- 
ness manager  then  later  became 
the  technical  secretary  for  the 
Acoustics  Division. 

In  1985,  Ms.  Rockey  was 
given  a  special  recognition  for 
her  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  coordination  of  the  ARL 
40th  anniversary  activities.  She 
also  was  honored  at  a  recogni- 
tion luncheon  hosted  by  the 
senior  vice  president  for 
research  and  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  in  1989. 

She  and  her  husband  , 
Mel,  enjoy  skiing  trips.  After  her  retirement,  Ms.  Rockey, 
a  native  of  State  College,  plans  to  resume  golfing  and 
spending  more  time  at  her  camp  on  Tussey  Mountain. 


Janet  V.  Rockey 


Administrative 
assistant  ends 
30-year  career 

Anna  Britten,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  associate  dean  for  undergradu- 
ate studies  in  the  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts,  has  retired  after  30  yean,  ser- 

A  native  of  Muiuinghof,  Ger- 
many, Ms.  Britten  began  her  career  at 
Penn  State  in  1963  as  secretary  to  the 
director  of  the  Language  Laboratories 
in  the  college.  In  1964,  she  joined  the 
Departmerit  of  German  as  head  secre- 
tary, and  in  1%9,  after  a  brief  hiatus  for 
the  birtli  of  her  son,  Carl,  began  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Associate  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Studies.  During 
her  teniu^  there,  Ms.  Britten  was 
responsible  for  budget  control,  super- 
vision of  personnel,  coordination  of 
work  flow  and  college  commencement 
ceremonies,  course  offerings.  Fresh- 
man Seminar  Program,  and  the  unit's 
hirign  processes. 

In  her  retirment,  Ms.  Britten  is 
eager  to  share  in  the  richness  of  leam- 
ing  opporturuties  in  the  classroom, 
through  travel,  and  in  casual  conver- 
sation and  exchanges  of  thoughts  and 
ideas.  She  plans  to  spend  more  time 
with  her  husband,  Wayne,  her  famUy 
and  old  and  new  friends. 


Retirement  listings 

Mary  E.  Knable,  guest  room  atten- 
dant, Nittany  Lion  Inn,  from  April  19, 
1981,  until  Jan.  28. 

Stiles  W.  Mader,  electrician  A,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  from  Dec.  18, 1978, 
to  Feb.  23. 

William  H.  Meyer,  assistant  manag- 
er. Administrative  Support  Services, 
Business  Services,  from  Sept.  20, 1982, 
until  Feb.  1. 

Linnea  L.  Slaybaugh,  staff  assistant 
IV,  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  from 
June  9, 1975,  to  May  20, 1980  and 
fromjan.  5, 1981,toFeb.  1. 


Jacqueline  D.  Hunt 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Award  nominations  souglit 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  is  receiving  nominations  for  the 
Outstanding  Mentor  Award. 

The  Penn  State  Outstanding  Mentor  Award  was 
established  by  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda,  Adult  Learners 
of  Penn  State,  Graduate  Student  Association,  the  Uni- 
versity Veterans  Organization,  and  Student  Parents 
Organization  of  Penn  State.  The  award's  purpose  is  to 
recognize  exemplary  faculty  and/or  staff  members 
who  demonstrate  support  for  adult  learners.  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  the  Outstanding  Adult  Stu- 
dent Award  reception  on  April  18. 

Current  faculty  and  staff  members  at  any  location 
are  eligible  for  the  award.  The  selection  committee 
will  evaluate  the  nominee  based  on  his/her  impact  on 
adult  learners  through  personal  assistance,  advoca- 
cy ,and  personal  qualities. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Center 
for  Adult  Learner  Services,  323  Boucke,  or  by  phone  at 
863-3887.  Nominations  will  be  accepted  from  stu- 
dents, administrators,  staff  or  faculty  members  until 
March  20.  Nominations  should  be  sent  to:  The  Perm 
State  Outstanding  Mentor  Award,  Center  for  Adult 
Learner  Service,  323  Boucke  Building,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Intercom  information 

All  submissions  for  Intercom  of  more  than  three 
paragraphs  in  length  should  be  sent  via  E-mail  to 
KLNl@psu.edu  or  on  disk  to  312  Old  Main.  Due  to 
the  increasing  amount  of  copy  being  submitted, 
Intercom  is  limiting  the  number  of  hard  copy  sub- 
missions it  accepts.  If  submitting  by  disk,  please 
write  the  name  and  address  of  disk  owner  on  the 
disk,  so  it  can  be  returned. 

The  Intercom  will  not  be  published  March  30  as 
previously  scheduled  because  of  budget  considera- 
tions. 


Records  management 

If  you're  not  sure  what  to  do  with  your  inactive 
office  files — keep  them  or  throw  them  out — the  Uni- 
versity's Records  Management  Program  has  the 


The  program,  governed  by  University  Policy 
AD-35,  provides  uniform,  effective  and  systematic 
control  over  the  creation,  maintenance,  retention, 
disposition  and  preservation  of  the  University's 
records. 

"Records  management  is  primarily  concerned 
with  those  records  that  are  current  or  inactive  that 
have  legal,  fiscal,  administrative,  research  or  histor- 
ical value,"  Jackie  Esposito,  assistant  University 
archivist  for  records  management,  said. 

Under  the  program,  confidential  records  are 
identified  and  their  disposition  clearly  specified.  If 
records  are  judged  to  be  archival,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  Archives  in  C107  Pattee 
Library  at  University  Park. 

Retention  schedules  with  specific  time  periods  for 
keeping  records  within  the  office  envirormient  are 
included  in  the  General  Forms  Usage  Guide  under 
Appendices  18  (General  Records)  and  21  (Financial 
Records). 

According  to  Ms.  Esposito,  the  Records  Manage- 
ment Program  encompasses: 

Retention  and  disposition  schedule  development; 
records  surveys  and  inventories;  vital  records  man- 
agement; identification  and  transfer  of  archival 
records;  files  management  system  design  and  devel- 
opment; faculty  and  staff  files  and  records  manage- 
ment training;  reformatting  review  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  electronic  records  management 
recommendations. 

'In  recognition  of  National  Records  Management 
Day  scheduled  for  April  5,"  Ms.  Esposito  said,  "we  are 
offering  a  number  of  seminars  to  provide  an  overview 


of  University  policy  in  this  area,  outline  what  our  pro- 
gram can  offer,  and  provide  guidelines  for  proper  han- 
dling of  University  records." 

The  one-hour  orientation  seminars,  to  be  held  in  C6 
Pattee  Library  at  University  Park,  will  be  offered: 

Monday,  April  3:  10-11  a.m.  and  3-4  p.m.;  Tuesday, 
April  4:  noon-1  p.m.  and  4-5  p.m.;  Wednesday,  April 
5;  1-2  p.m.,  and  Friday,  April  7:  10-11  a.m.  and  3^  p.m. 

There  is  no  preregistration.  For  additional  infor- 
mation, call  Ms.  Esposito  at  865-7931. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered  by  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Center.  To  register 
for  free  courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Registration  for 
fee-based  courses  requires  a  completed  registration 
form,  page  5  of  the  HRDC  Course  Catalog.  For  more 
information  about  these  courses,  consult  the  catalog. 

■  The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  (DIV 
002) 

■  Introduction  to  Lotijs  Windows  4.0  (IBM  009) 

■  Planning  and  Conducting  Productive  Meetings 
(PRO  016) 

■  Resume  Preparation  (CAR  002) 

■  Security  Tips  for  Office  Personnel  (WEL  016) 

■  Self-Esteem:  Building  Your  Confidence  (PER  001) 

■  Understanding  and  Valuing  Diversity  (DIV  008) 

■  The  Art  of  Rewarding  and  Recognizing  Perfor- 
mance in  the  Workplace  (LDR  021) 

Employment  of  minors 

Supervisors  are  reminded  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Law  requires  that  an  employment  cer- 
tificate (sometimes  referred  to  as  "working  papers") 
be  obtained  before  any  minor  begins  working  for  the 
University.  A  minor  is  anyone  under  age  18  who 
has  not  graduated  from  high  school,  or  who  has  not 
been  declared  by  the  high  school  as  having  attained 
maximum  academic  potential  in  lieu  of  graduation. 
The  minimum  age  for  University  employment  is  16. 

The  employment  certificate,  issued  by  the 
minor's  high  school,  is  kept  on  file  by  the  Employ- 
ment Division,  or  appropriate  business  or  human 
resources  office  at  facilities  away  from  University 
Park.  When  a  minor  ends  employment,  the  Employ- 
ment Division  or  appropriate  office  must  be  notified 
so  the  certificate  can  be  returned  to  the  issuing  high 
school  or  to  the  minor,  as  appropriate. 

Supervisors  are  asked  to  review  University  Poli- 
cy HR-2,  Employment  of  Minor,  before  committing 
employment  to  a  minor. 

New  Advisory  Board  formed  for 
Bookstore 

Business  Services  has  formed  an  Advisory  Board  to 
provide  recommendations  to  the  Penn  State  Book- 
store System.  Members  include:  Archie  K.  Loss, 
professor  of  English  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College  and  chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fac- 
ulty Affairs;  Robert  G.  Melton,  associate  professor 
of  aerospace  engineering  and  chair  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Education;  Fennie 
Maclean,  assistant  director  of  budget  and  finance. 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education;  Budd  Thai- 
man,  associate  athletic  director  for  communications. 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  and  Mark  Sosnowsky, 
Undergraduate  Student  Government.  Betty  J. 
Roberts,  assistant  vice  president  for  Business  Ser- 
vices, and  Tom  Bauer,  Bookstore  manager,  will  be 
co-chairs. 

The  board  will  meet  semi-annually  to  review 
surveys  and  comment  cards,  and  to  provide  recom- 
mendations regarding  service,  hours  of  operation, 
availability  of  textbooks  and  required  supplies. 
Feedback  from  the  Advisory  Board  will  be  shared 
with  the  Barnes  and  Noble  regional  manager  and 
district  managers. 


Distance  education  discussion 

Part  two  of  a  nationwide  discussion  about  informa- 
tion technology,  sponsored  by  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education  Information  Systems,  will  be  held 
from  1-3:30  p.m.  Thursday,  March  23,  via  satellite  in 
Studio  D,  Mitchell  Building. 

"Distributed  Learning  Environments:  An  Inte- 
grating Model  for  Distance  Education,"  presented 
by  the  Institute  for  Academic  Technology,  will  help 
viewers  examine  the  distributed  learning  environ- 
ments model  for  distance  education.  Kathryn  Con- 
way, from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Robert  Dunham,  from  Penn  State,  and 
Linda  Harasim,  from  Simon  Fraser  University,  will 
explore  how  this  learner-based  approach  integrates 
a  number  of  different  technologies  to  enable  interac- 
tion opportunities. 

The  final  seminar  in  this  series,  "Higher  Educa- 
tion/K-12  Connection:  Using  Technology  to  Assist 
Public  Schools,"  will  be  held  April  27. 

Chain  letters 

March  is  generally  the  month  when  chain  letters 
begin  appearing  in  employee  mailboxes,  according 
to  Frank  Sinclair,  manager  of  Mailing  and  Address- 
ing Services  for  the  University.  Employees  are 
reminded  that  interoffice  mail  is  to  be  used  for  Uni- 
versity business  only. 

Employees  who  may  have  received  a  chain  letter 
recentiy  asking  them  to  submit  their  business  cards 
to  help  a  child  earn  a  place  in  the  Guinness  World 
Book  of  Records  should  ignore  the  solicitation,  which 
is  not  legitimate.  The  "Make-a-Wish-Foundation," 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  letter,  is  not  associated 
with  the  solicitation  and  has  set  up  an  800  number 
to  handle  the  volume  of  calls  it  has  received  related 
to  the  chain  letter,  currently  circulating  the  country. 
The  address  where  business  cards  are  being  sent  is 
reportedly  a  recycling  center.  For  more  information 
about  the  soHcitation,  call  1-800-722-9474. 

Career  day 

The  fifth  armual  Pennsylvania  Career  Day,  "Careers  in 
the  Commonwealth,"  will  be  held  Thursday,  April  6, 
in  the  Intramural  Building  at  the  intersection  of  Uni- 
versity Drive  and  Curtin  Road.  Adnussion  and  park- 
ing are  free  to  employees,  students  and  alumni. 

Expected  to  attract  more  than  2,000  students  and 
alumni  from  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities. 
Career  Day  encompasses  all  academic  disciplines  and 
career  fields.  More  than  1(X)  employers  are  expected 
to  participate  in  the  event,  including  large  and  small 
businesses,  human  service  agencies,  government 
agencies,  health  care  institutions  and  not-for-profit 
agencies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Association,  the  Perm- 
sylvania  Chamber  of  Business  and  Industry,  and  the 
Permsylvania  Manufacturers  Association  are  co-spon- 
sors of  the  event.  Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional information  should  contact  Karen  Eriksen  at 
Penn  State's  Career  Development  and  Placement  Ser- 
vices (814)  865-2377. 

Penn  State  Day  in  Harrisburg 

The  Perm  State  Downtown  Center  will  bring  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  activities  directly  to  the  Harrisburg  com- 
munity on  April  21. 

A  highlight  of  the  celebration  will  be  a  "Penn  State 
College  Fair"  in  Strawberry  Square  from  10:30  a.m.  to 
1:30  p.m.  Representatives  from  colleges  at  University 
Park,  Penn  State  Harrisburg  and  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College  will  be  present.  Representatives  from 
Penn  State's  York,  Mont  Alto,  Hazelton,  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  campuses  will  also  be  on  hand.  Financial 
aid  and  admission  information  will  be  available. 

The  activities  are  free  to  the  public.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  to  register,  contact  the  Downtown  Center 
at  (717)  772-3590. 
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Softening  the  Whine  of  a  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Researchers  in  ARL  are  working  to  make  that  annoying  little  noise  more  tolerable 


Whining  vacuum  cleaners,  whirring  com- 
puter fans  and  rumbling  cars  don't  exact- 
ly create  noise  pollution  but,  wow,  are 
they  annoying. 

Manufacturers  who  want  their  products  to 
sound  better  are  getting  help  from  Penn  State's 
Graduate  Program  in  Acoustics  and  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  one  of  four  U.S.  Navy-fund- 
ed imiversity  research  facilities. 

Gerald  Lauchle,  professor  of  acoustics  with  a 
joint  appointment  at  ARL,  usually  works  on 
silencing  submarines  or  increasing  the  ability  of 
hydrophones  to  pick  up  enemy  sub  sounds. 
Recently,  using  the  same  technology,  he  and 
research  assistant  Tim  Bningart  got  the  whine  out 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  a  nationally  known  manu- 
facturer. 

"Most  consumers  would  not  buy  a  vacuum 
that  doesn't  make  any  noise  because  the  user  asso- 
ciates noise  with  power,"  Dr.  Lauchle  said. 

His  goal  was  to  shift  the  sound,  which  is 
made  primarily  by  the  vacuum  cleaner's  fan,  to  a 
less  annoying  frequency  while  maintaining  the  full 
power  of  the  cleaner. 

"When  we  make  changes  that  affect  the 
acoustics,  we  make  sure  that  they  don't  degrade 
performance,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Lauchle,  an  expert  on  flow  noise, 
changed  the  cleaner's  sound  by  redesigning  its 
fan.  Now,  instead  of  one  dominant  whine,  the  fan 
produces  many  tones  spread  out  over  a  broader 
range  that  create  a  "rushing"  sound,  he  explained. 

The  changes  suggested  by  Dr.  Lauchle  are 
being  put  into  production  by  the  manufacturer. 
He  expects  to  re-engineer  the  sound  quality  of  sev- 
eral other  cleaners  in  the  company's  product  line 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Lauchle  has  a  grant  from 
IBM,  through  the  Shared  University  Research  Pro- 
gram, to  quiet  the  cooling  fans  in  their  PCs.  He 
expects  to  accomplish  this  goal  by  canceling  the 
sound  wave  of  the  offending  tone  by  creating 
another  sound  wave  exactly  180  degrees  out  of 
phase  with  it.  The  sum  of  the  two  sound  waves 
will  be  zero  —  which  equates  to  no  noise. 

Through  a  grant  from  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Dr.  Lauchle  and  Mr.  Brungart  will,  over  the  next 
three  years,  identify  the  source  of  a  "rumbling" 
sound  that  comes  from  air  moving  under  a  car  in 
motion.  'This  research  may  lead  to  solutions  for 
eliminating  such  noises,"  Dr.  Lauchle  said. 

He  added,  "As  few  as  five  years  ago,  people 
were  not  concerned  about  sound  quality,  only 
sound  level."  That's  not  true  anymore,  he  added. 
Manufacturers  have  to  make  sure  their  product 
meets  consumer  expectations  in  sound  quaUty,  as 
well  as  performance. 

In  each  of  the  projects.  Dr.  Lauchle  leads  a 
group  of  graduate  students  from  the  acoustics  pro- 
gram who  learn  the  principles  of  sound-quality 


engineering  while  improving  each  specific  prod- 
uct. The  program  is  the  largest  graduate  degree 
program  in  acoustics  in  the  world. 

'Training  students  is  our  primary  means  of 
technology  transfer,"  he  said.  'They  get  hired 
immediately  by  industry  and  put  to  practice  what 
they've  learned  in  these  projects." 

Thanks  to  the  Navy's  "dual  use"  policy,  ARL 
equipment  and  faciUties  developed  for  undersea 
warfare  projects  are  also  available  for  other  appli- 
cations. ARL's  anechoic  or  echo-less  chamber,  one 
of  the  quietest  places  in  the  United  States,  is  fre- 
quently used  for  these  projects. 

"We  have  a  broader  mission  from  the  Navy 
to  transfer  technology  to  industry.  Indeed,  our 
technologies  and  expertise  have  already  been 
accessed  by  companies  that  manufacture  every- 
thing from  candy  to  diesel  engine,"  Andrew 
Vavreck,  head  of  ARL's  technology  transfer  office, 
said 

—  Barbara  Hale 


Thanks  to  the  Navy's 
"dual  use"  policy,  ARL 
equipment  and  facilities 
developed  for  undersea 
warfare  projects  are  also 
available  for  other  applica- 
tions. ARL's  anechoic  or 
echo-less  chamber,  one  of 
the  quietest  places  in  the 
United  States,  is  frequently 
used  for  these  projects. 


Research  assistant  Tim  Brungart  and  Gerald  Lauchle,  profes 
redesign  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  helped  lighten  the  noise  level. 
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Awards 

Professor  of  political  science 
honored  with  Humboldt  award 


Edward  Keynes,  professor  of  political  science,  has 
received  a  senior  Alexander  von  Humboldt  award  for 
1994-95,  and  is  serving  as  Visiting  Humboldt  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Kiel.  During  his  sabbatical  year  he 
has  completed  a  new  book.  The  Promise  of  Liberty,  which 
will  be  published  early  in  1996. 

In  November  and  December  Dr.  Keynes  gave  a  lec- 
ture series  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Information  Service  that  took 
him  to  France,  throughout  Germany,  Lithuania,  Nor- 
way, Bulgaria,  Slovakia,  and  the  Czech  Republic.  He 
has  been  invited  to  address  the  Nordic  American  Stud- 
ies Association  in  Oslo  this  coming  summer. 

He  also  has  received  a  senior  Fulbright  Award  from 
the  Japanese-United  States  Educational  Commission- 
and,  during  the  1995-96  academic  year,  will  be  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

Dr.  Keynes,  an  authority  on  U.S.  Constitutional  law, 
has  authored,  co-authored,  and  edited  ten  books,  and 
has  contributed  to  professional  journals  and  encyclope- 
dias in  law  and  political  s 


Big  Ten  talk 

President  Thomas  (right)  talks  with  Lori  Pennay,  vice  president  of  the  Undergraduate  Student  Government  at  the 
University,  and  Mike  King,  president,  during  a  Big  Ten  Student  Government  luncheon  held  recently  at  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


PENNTAP  receives  federal  funding  for  five  projects 


PENNTAP  (Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram), Perm  State's  industrial  extension  program 
established  in  1965,  is  a  participant  in  five  projects 
funded  under  the  federal  Technology  Reinvestment 
Program  (TRP). 

"Although  we  are  not  the  prime  contractor  on 
these  projects,  we  are  a  subcontractor  and  are  receiv- 
ing funds  to  expand  our  capacity  to  help  Pennsyl- 
vania's small  and  medium  size  companies,"  Jack 
Gido,  PENNTAP  director,  said.  "All  five  proposals 
in  which  we  participated  won  in  the  national  com- 
petition for  TRP  fuiids."  The  five  projects  are: 

■  Funding  from  the  Manufacturing  Extension  Part- 
nership of  North/East  Pennsylvania  for  a  PEN- 
NTAP environmental  technical  specialist  located  at 
the  Manufacturers  Resource  Center  in  Bethlehem  to 
assist  manufacturers  with  environmental  questions 
and  problems.  Sharath  Anmangandla  has  been 
hired  for  this  position. 

■  Funding  from  the  Plastics  Technology  Deploy- 


ment Center  at  Perm  State  Erie,  the  Behrend  College 
for  a  PENNTAP  plastics  technical  specialist  located 
at  the  Behrend  Campus  to  assist  plastics  related 
companies  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Larry 
Partch  has  joined  PENNTAP  in  this  position. 

■  Funding  from  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing  Extension  Partnership  for  a  comput- 
er technical  specialist  located  at  the  Delaware  Valley 
Industrial  Resource  Center  in  Philadelphia  to  assist 
manufacturers  with  computer  related  questions  and 
problems. 

■  Fur\ding  from  the  NASA  Mid-Atlantic  Technolo- 
gy Applications  Center  to  participate  in  a  consor- 
tium with  the  Ben  Franklin  Technology  Center  of 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware  Valley 
Industrial  Resource  Center  to  help  firms  access  and 
commercialize  technologies  from  federal  laborato- 
ries or  developed  with  federal  funds.  This  center 
will  be  located  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 


■  Funding  from  the  National  Technology  Transfer 
Center  at  Wheeling  Jesuit  College  to  develop  a 
Train-The-Trainer  program  for  instructors  for  a 
national  industrial  extension  training  program  pre- 
viously developed  by  PENNTAP  under  funding 
from  NTTC.  Support  also  will  be  provided  to  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  for  development  of  man- 
agement and  technology  workshops  in  support  of  a 
national  curriculum.  This  work  will  be  supported 
by  Babs  Bengtson,  a  curriculum  development  spe- 
cialist from  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory. 

"These  winning  proposals  capitalized  on  the 
complimentary  strengths  of  PENNTAP  and  other 
partners  to  help  strengthen  the  competitiveness  of 
manufacturers,"  Mr.  Gido  said.  "Serving  Pennsyl- 
vania business  and  industry  since  1965,  PENNTAP 
remains  a  credible  and  valuable  resource  in  helping 
companies  overcome  technical  hurdles  that  impede 
their  competitiveness." 
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Spanier  named  16th  president  of  University 


Graham  B.  Spanier,  46,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
since  1991,  has  been  elected  the  six- 
teenth president  of  Penn  State. 

His  appointment,  approved  March 
16  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  effective  Sept.  1.  He  suc- 
ceeds President  Thomas,  who  will 
retire  on  Aug.  31  after  five  years  in  the 
office. 

Dr.  Spanier  earned  his  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  at  Iowa  State  University  and 
received  his  doctorate  from  Northwest- 
em  University,  where  he  was  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  and  a  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  Doctoral 
Fellow. 

He  began  his  academic  career  at 
Penn  State  in  1973  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  human  development  and  soci- 


"For  me,  this  is  a  dream 
come  true.  My  Sandy  and  I 
have  a  special  affection 
and  admiration  for  Penn 
State  and  Pennsylvania." 


ology.  He  worked  hJs  way  quickly 
through  the  ranks  at  Penn  State,  begin- 
ning his  move  into  academic  adminis- 
tration in  1977. 

"We  are  extraordinarily  enthusias- 
tic about  our  selection,*-  WiUiam  A. 
Schreyer,  chairman  of  the  board,  said. 
"Graham  Spanier  is  regarded  as  an 
imaginative  and  effective  leader  in 
higher  education.  He  has  the  ijitegrity, 
the  energy,  and  the  vision  to  lead  Penn 


State  into  the  next  century.  We  are  just 
deHghted  that  we  persuaded  him  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  our  University." 

"For  me,  this  is  a  dream  come  true," 
Dr.  Spanier  said.  "My  wife  Sandy  and 
I  have  a  special  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  Penn  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  land-grant  tradition  at  Penn  State  is 
strong  and  attractive  to  us.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  Penn  State  honors  me 
more  than  I  can  say." 

During  his  tenure  at  Nebraska,  Dr. 
Spanier  instituted  an  ambitious  agenda 
that  promoted  excellence  in  teaching, 
growing  national  competitiveness  in 
research  and  scholarship,  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  service  programs 
associated  with  the  University  of 
Nebraska's  land-grant  mission. 

He  has  been  recognized  for  pro- 
moting a  campus  climate  of  tolerance 
and  diversity,  restructuring  general 
education,  expanding  distance  educa- 
tion, and  preparing  the  University's 
campuses  for  information  technology 
in  the  21st  century.  He  has  promoted 
shared  governance  at  Nebraska  and 
has  developed  new  management  prac- 
tices in  the  areas  of  long-range  plan- 
ning, budgeting,  program  review,  man- 
agement of  indirect  costs,  and  quality 
improvement.  His  leadership  has 
extended  to  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive facility  planning,  enhancing 
the  campus  landscape,  improving  stu- 
dent services  tlirough  information  tech- 
nology and  customer  service,  and  pri- 
vate fund  raising. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  leadership 
responsibility  for  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  Dr.  Spanier  served 
as  provost  and  vice  president  for  acad- 
emic affairs  at  Oregon  State  Uiuversity. 
He  also  has  served  as  vice  provost  for 
undergraduate  studies  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
as  associate  dean  for  resident  instruc- 
don  in  the  then  College  of  Human 
Development  at  Penn  State. 

See  "Spanier"  on  page  15 


Graham  Spanier,  new  University  president 
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CQi:  Quality  Expo 

SHARE  ▼  1£MI)I  T  CELEBRAn ' 

Set  for  "niursday,  April  6,  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  the 
Quality  Expo  will  provide  Penn  Slaters  ttie  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  atjout  CQI  activities  and  programs. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  contact  the 
CQI  office.  For  more  infomiation  on  CQI,  see  page 


Special  Awards  Section 

Recognition  for  acliievements  will 
be  given  at  2  p.m  Sunilay,  April  2, 
at  ttie  Academic  Awards  Convoca- 
tion. For  an  advance  on  wlio's 
receiving  an  award,  see  pages 
17-23. 
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Diversity 


School  of  Communications 
offering  diversity  seminars 

The  School  of  Communicaaons  is  sponsoring  a  series  of 
seminare  on  "Diversity  and  Effective  Conununications"  for 
100  faculty,  administrators,  students  and  staff  on  March  30 
and  March  31 .  It  will  be  led  by  Al  Fitzpalrick,  former  assis- 
tant vice  president  of  minority  affairs  at  the  Knight-Ridder 
Co.  in  Mian\i. 

The  seminar,  which  is  proactive  and  interactive,  offers 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  differences  between  people,  atti- 
tudes toward  those  differences,  tlie  impact  of  biases,  and 
how  we  can  become  cliange  agents  in  Penn  State's  culhiral 
climate. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  recently  retired  from  Knight-Rid- 
der,  is  now  adjunct  professor  of  commurucations  at  Kent 
State  University  in  OWo.  Before  his  retirement,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  recruihnent  and  development  of  minori- 
ties and  women  throughout  Knight-Ridder,  which  owns 
more  than  a  dozen  newspapers  across  the  country.  He  con- 
ducted sensitivity  seminars  which  involved  minority 
staffers,  their  supervisors  and  top  executives. 

liefore  joining  Knight-Ridder  at  its  Miami  headquarters, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  worked  29  years  at  the  Akron  Beacon  ]ounwl 
in  Ohio.  He  held  several  newsnxjm  positions  at  the  Baicon 
journal,  the  liighest  being  execubve  editor,  and  directed  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-vrinning  coverage  of  the  Kent  State  riot  in 
1970. 

He  is  founding  chair  of  the  National  Association  of 
Minority  Media  Executives,  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Minority  graduate  enrollment  on  the  rise 


Diversity  strategic  planriing 
process  reaching  final  stages 

For  the  past  20  years,  Penn  State  has  made  progress  toward 
creating  a  more  diverse  and  inclusive  Uruversity  conmiu- 
nity.  Recent  efforts  have  been  aided  by  the  establishment 
of  three  advisory  groups:  the  Commission  for  Women,  the 
Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  and  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity's  Committee  on  Lesbian, 
Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity  These  groups  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  extent  to  which  their  initiatives  contribute  to 
environment  for  diversity. 

In  1990  the  university  established  a  planning  goal 
designed  to  position  Penn  State  for  the  new  challenges  of 
the  next  century.  James  B.  Stewart,  vice  provost  for  edu- 
cational equity,  told  the  Board  of  Trustees,  "the  goal  is  to 
create  in  this  diverse  University  commuruty,  a  supportive 
environment  reflecting  the  broad  range  of  human  history 
and  experience."  The  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Edu- 
cational Equity  has  overall  coordinating  responsibility  for 
diversity  initiatives. 

In  fall  1993,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  John 
A.  Brighton  announced  that  a  separate  diversity  strategic 
plaiming  process  would  begin  in  1993-94  academic  year. 
He  stated  that  the  new  strategic  planning  for  diversity 
process  "reflects  our  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  special 
initiative  to  improve  the  outcomes  of  our  efforts  to  enhance 
institutional  diversity.  ...  If  Penn  State  is  to  indeed  be  one 
of  the  nation's  preeminent  public  universities,  we  must 
assign  a  greater  priority  to  the  attainment  of  a  diverse  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  student  body." 

Preliminary  plans  that  were  reviewed  have  been 
reviewed  in  separate  hearings,  and  final  plans  have  been 
submitted.  Ahnost  all  units  have  active  diversity  commit- 
tees and  have  begun  some  promising  initiatives.  Some  like 
the  University  Libraries  are  bringing  in  external  corwul- 
tants. 

"Next  we  will  complete  the  review  of  final  plans  and 
provide  direct  feedback  to  units,"  Dr.  Stewart  said.  Diver- 
sity Plan  updates  in  future  years  will  be  integrated  into  the 
ongoing  Uruversity  plarming  and  budget  review  process. 


The  number  of  underrepresented  minority  students 
enrolled  in  graduate  study  at  Penn  State  has 
increased  sig^cantly  over  the  past  eight  years, 
according  to  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Minority 
Graduate  Opportunities  and  Faculty  Development. 

Tlie  center  has  been  tracking  trends  in  enroll- 
ment since  1987,  and  found  that  the  number  of 
minority  graduate  students  at  the  University  Park 
Campus  has  increased  by  126  students,  from  274  in 
1987  to  384  this  year,  Catherine  Lyons  said  in  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

African  American  graduate  student  enrollment 
increased  from  146  to  226  during  this  period  and 
Hispanic/  Latino  American  erux)llinent  rose  from  94 
to  129.  Only  Native  American  enrollment 
decreased,  from  32  to  29. 

While  most  of  the  minority  graduate  students 
are  Pennsylvania  residents,  39  are  from  out  of  state, 
including  a  good  representation  from  surrounding 
states  and  some  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  number  of  students  from  southern 
states  is  increasing  as  a  result  of  partnerships  with 
institutions  such  as  Clark  Atlanta  Univereity,  Flori- 
da A&M,  Virginia  State  University,  and  the  CIC 
Alliance  Schools.  As  a  result  of  targeted  recruit- 
ment, enrollments  from  southwestern  and  western 
states  are  also  increasing.  More  than  half  of  all 
minority  graduate  students  are  women. 

Uruversity-wide,  about  34  percent  of  all  gradu- 
ate shidents  are  working  on  their  doctoral  degrees, 
while  among  minorities,  39  percent  are  enrolled  in 
doctoral  programs.  Broken  dov'm  by  ethnicity  or 
race,  60  percent  of  the  Native  American  graduate 
students,  68  percent  of  the  Hispanic /Latino  and  42 
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percent  of  the  African  American  graduate  students 
are  in  doctoral  programs. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  African  American  gradu- 
ate students  are  in  master's  degree  programs,  while 
29  percent  of  the  Hispanic /Latino  and  32  percent  of 
the  Native  American  students  are  in  such  programs. 

Graduation  rates  also  have  increased  since  1987. 

"University-wide,  underrepresented  students 
received  a  total  of  66  masters  degrees  in  1986-87 
compared  to  99  in  1993-1994,  and  18  doctorates 
were  awarded  in  1986-87  compared  to  23  in  1993- 
94,"  Dr.  Lyons  said. 

"Our  goal  is  to  recruit  and  graduate  more 
minority  students  to  add  to  the  University's  global 
society  of  outstanding  students  and  alumni." 


Commission  for  Women  reports  activity 


The  Commission  for  Women  has  embarked  on  a 
series  of  strategic  actions  aimed  at  er\hancing  the 
University  enviroiunent,  enhancing  opportunities 
for  equal  representation,  and  building  a  more 
responsive  workplace,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
learned. 

Ingrid  M.  Blood,  the  current  chair,  gave  the 
annual  report  on  the  commission's  activities  to  the 
Board. 

"Our  activity  on  a  range  of  issues  concerning 
gender  equity  has  been  guided  by  priorities  identi- 
fied during  the  commission's  faE  refreat  and  by  rec- 
ommendations derived  from  the  previous  year's 
connmission  reports,"  she  said.  "An  array  of  initia- 
tives also  was  taken  based  on  two  documents  pre- 
pared in  1994:  the  sfrategic  plan  update  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women  at  Penn  State  known  as "  A  Vision  for 
an  Equitable  Universit/  and  the  Tenure  Track  Fac- 
ulty Study.'" 

On  the  issues  of  tenure  for  both  women  and 
men  faculty,  the  conunission  has  taken  several 
steps  such  as  disseminating  the  results  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  'Tenure  Track  Faculty  Study" 
to  the  Faculty  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
to  key  admirustrators  influential  in  the  promotion 
and  tenure  process.  In  addition,  a  group  of  facul- 
ty commission  members  reviewed  and  endorsed 
several  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
Review  Promotion  and  Tenure  Procedures. 

The  Commission  for  Women  and  the  Office  of 
the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  hosted  an 
inaugural  new  faculty  orientation  program,  which 
provides  informaHon  on  current  University  iiutia- 
tives  concerning  faculty  development,  human 
resources,  continuous  quality  improvement,  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  education,  and  faculty 
governance. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  assist  faculty  effective- 
ness and  productivity,  the  Commission  created  two 


$1 ,000  grants  to  support  research  and  other  creative 
work  by  tenure  track  women.  Dr.  Blood  said. 
There  are  several  standing  committees: 

-  Athletics,  which  is  reviewing  the  Title  IX  self- 
study  and  working  with  Athletic  Director  Tim  Cur- 
ley  to  address  identified  areas  of  improvement; 

-  Professional  Development,  which  oversees  the 
Adminisfrative  Fellov/s  appUcation  process  and 
focuses  on  developing  a  mentoring  program  for 
faculty,  staff  and  technical  service  women  and  a  fol- 
low-up to  last  year's  workshop  for  technical  service 


-  Banquet,  which  is  organizing  the  armual 
spring  banquet  and  w^  present  the  first  Rosemary 
Schraer  Mentoring  Award; 

-  Issues  and  Policies,  which  addresses  shident 
concerns,  child  care,  women  technical  service 
workers  and  women's  health; 

-  Liaison,  which  has  conducted  a  survey  of 
women  at  the  campuses  and  throughout  Coopera- 
tive Extension  to  assess  their  needs  and  designed  a 
workshop  to  precede  the  banquet  to  address  those 
concerns;  and 

-  Oufreach,  which  promotes  recognition  of 
issues  related  to  Penn  State  women  and  oversees 
the  faculty  research  awards  project. 

"In  addition,  the  Commission  for  Women  is 
having  an  impact  on  a  national  level,"  Dr.  Blood 
said.  'T-ast  June,  Penn  State  hosted  the  fourth  aimu- 
al  "President's  Conference  on  the  New  Agenda," 
sponsored  by  the  American  Council  for  Education, 
Office  for  Women  in  Higher  Education.  Represen- 
tatives from  20  major  public  and  private  research 
universities  attended,  and  several  commission 
members  are  on  the  plarming  committee  for  this 
year's  conference  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
California." 


Intercom 
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Four  at  University  named  Sloan  Research  Fellows 
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The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  has  awarded  1995 
Sloan  Research  Fellowships  to  four  University  faculty 
members:  Curt  Cutler,  assistant  professor  of  physics; 
Victor  Nislor,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics; 
Jorge  Pullin,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  and  Paul 
S,  Weiss,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry.  They  are 
among  100  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  receive 
the  award  this  year.  The  foundation  awards  research 
fellowships  to  faculty  in  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da who  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their  research  careers 
and  who  have  exceptional  promise  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  physics,  chemistry, 
computer  science,  mathematics. 


Begun  in  1955,  the  Sloan  Research  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  oldest  fellowship  programs  in  the 
nation.  Sloan  Fellows  receive  highly  unrestricted 
grants  of  $30,000  for  a  two-year  period,  with  which 
they  are  free  to  pursue  whatever  lines  of  research 
inquiry  are  of  most  interest  to  them.  According  to  the 
foundation,  this  flexibihty  often  is  of  great  value  to 
young  scientists  who  are  at  a  pivotal  stage  in  estab- 
lishing independent  research  projects. 

Dr.  Cutler,  a  researcher  in  the  Center  for  Gravita- 
tional Physics  and  Geometry,  has  research  interests  in 
general  relativity  and  relativistic  asb-ophysics  and  has 
become  a  leader  in  the  field  of  theorebcal  gravitation- 
al wave  research. 

His  research  also  involves  what  he  calls  more 
"conventional"  astrophysics,  in  which  he  is  calculating 
the  properties  of  waves  in  the  very  thin,  liquid  "ocean" 
that  covers  the  surface  of  neutron  stars. 

Dr.  Cutler  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics  from  Yale  University  in  1983  and 
a  doctorate  in  physics  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1989.  He  was  a  research  associate  in  general  rela- 
Bvity  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  from  1988  to  1990, 
a  research  associate  in  theoretical  astrophysics  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  from  1990  to  1993, 
and  a  research  associate  in  theoretical  asbophysics  at 
Cornell  University  from  1993  to  1994,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Penn  State  faculty. 

Dr.  Nistor's  research  involves  the  application  of 
analysis  techruques  such  as  cyclic  cohomology,  the 
main  tool  in  noncommutative  geometry,  to  research 
areas  in  geometry,  physics,  and  the  representation  the- 
ory of  groups. 

He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Bucharest,  Romania,  in  1986  and  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  in  1992.  He  was  a  researcher  at  the 
Mathematical  li\stitute  of  the  Romaruan  Academy  (the 
fonmer  INCREST)  from  1986  to  1991.  In  1991  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  and  the  Benjamin  Peirce 
Lecturer  at  Harvard  Uiuversity.  He  joined  the  Penn 
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State  faculty  in  1993. 

Dr.  Nistor  won  first  prize  in  the  National  Mathe- 
maHcal  Contest  (Olympiad-Romania)  in  1973,  1977 
1978,  1979,  and  1980,  first  prize  in  the  International 
Mathematical  Contest  in  1978  and  1979,  and  first  prize 
in  the  Balkanic  Mathematical  Contest  in  1982.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  honored  him  with  its 
Young  Investigator  Award  in  1994. 

Dr.  Pullin,  a  researcher  in  the  Center  for  Gravita- 
tional Physics  and  Geometry,  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  two  very  different  fields  of  research: 
quantum  gravity  and  gravitational  wave  astrophysics. 

Among  his  contributions,  he  uncovered  the  previ- 
ously unrecognized  connection  between  knot  theory 
and  quantum  gravity,  which  led  to  a  new  way  of  con- 
necting quantiun  gravity,  topological  field  theories, 
and  knot  theory.  These  findings  were  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  quantum  representation  for 
gravity  and  gauge  fields  known  as  the  extended  loop 
representation. 

In  his  research  on  gravitational  wave  astrophysics. 
Dr.  Pullin  has  developed  and  is  attempting  to  extend 
a  system  of  relatively  simple  computations,  solvable 
with  paper  and  pencil  or  a  microcomputer,  with 
which  to  predict  efficiently  how  much  gravitational 
radiation  is  produced  by  the  collision  or  merger  of  two 
neutron  stars  or  black  holes.  His  analytical  technique 
has  advantages  over  conventional  numerical  methods, 
which  typically  require  many  hours  on  a  supercom- 
puter. 

Dr.  Pullin  studied  electronic  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina  before  earn- 
ing a  master's  degree  in  physics  with  distinction  at  the 
Instituto  Balserio  in  Bariloche,  Argentina  in  1986.  He 
received  a  doctoral  degree  in  physics  from  the  Insti- 
tute Balseiro  in  1988.  He  was  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Mathematics,  Ashxtnomy,  and  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Cordoba  in  1988,  then  a  visiting 
research  associate  and  later  research  associate  at  Syra- 
cuse University  from  1989  to  1991.  He  was  a  research 


associate  at  the  University  of  Utah  from  1991  to  1993 
before  coming  to  Penn  Slate  in  1993. 

In  1992  he  received  the  Jack  W.  Keuffel  award  for 
outstanding  research  in  physics  from  the  University 
of  Utah,  and  was  listed  in  both  Wlw's  WIm  in  llie  East 
and  Wlio's  WIto  in  the  World.    ' 

Dr.  Weiss  has  established  himself  as  an  interna- 
tional leader  in  the  fields  of  analytical  and  physical 
chemistry,  surface  chemistry  and  physics,  and  materi- 
als science. 

The  first  microscope  Dr.  Weiss  built  for  his  labo- 
ratory is  likely  the  finest  scanning  tunneling  micro- 
scope (STM)  in  the  world,  according  to  colleagues.  Dr. 
Weiss  is  using  this  instrument  to  understand  surface 
chemistry  and  bonding  of  single  molecules,  surface 
motion,  and  interactions  on  surfaces.  Another  micro- 
scope in  the  Weiss  lab  is  one  that  he  invented,  a  tun- 
able alternating  current  STM  (ACSTM).  It  is  the  only 
instrument  in  the  world  capable  of  recording  chemi- 
cally-specific atomic  resolution  images  and  spectra  on 
insulator  surfaces.  Dr.  Weiss  is  applying  this  new  tool 
to  a  broad  range  of  issues  in  chemistry,  biology, 
physics,  metrology,  and,  materials  science. 

Dr.  Weiss  received  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  chemishy  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1980  and  a  doctoral  degree  in  phys- 
ical chemistry  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1986.  He  was  a  postdoctoral  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  AT&T  Bell  Uboratories  from  1986 
to  1988  and  a  visiting  scientist  at  the  IBM  Almaden 
Research  Center  from  1988  to  1989  before  joining  the 
Penn  Slate  faculty  in  1989.  He  received  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Presidential  Young  Investigator 
Award  in  1991  and  both  the  Scanning  Microscopy 
International  Presidential  Schdlarship  award  and  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Collegiate  Inventors  Award  in  1994. 


Faculty/staff  campaign  kicks  off  this  week 


If  all  of  the  individuals  who  made  financial  contri- 
butions last  year  to  Penn  State  programs  were 
crammed  into  Beaver  Stadium,  the  fire  marshal 
would  not  be  happy. 

The  stadium  would  be  overflowing  with  more 
than  100,000  "fans" — made  up  of  alumni,  friends, 
parents,  students  and  faculty  and  staff  members — 
who  supported  the  work  of  programs  throughout 
the  University  in  1993-94. 

"I  never  thought  of  the  number  of  annual 
donors  in  this  way/'  said  Nancy  Cline,  dean  of  Uni- 
versity Libraries  and  chair  of  the  Council  of  Acade- 
mic Deans,  "but  it's  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
kind  of  support  Penn  State  receives  from  its  gener- 
ous family  of  believers.  It  should  also  serve  as  a 
boost  of  confidence  to  those  of  us  who  work  at  Penn 


State  every  day.  If  s  nice  to  know  we  have  the  back- 
ing of  thousands." 

The  1994-95  Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign— 
100,000  Votes  of  Confidence— is  aimed  at  expanding 
the  number  of  faculty  and  staff  donors,  while 
informing  employees  about  the  value  and  breadth 
of  philanthropy  at  Penn  State.  The  annual  cam- 
paign gets  under  way  this  week  when  all  faculty 
and  staff  members  receive  materials  that  encourage 
giving  to  a  favorite  area  at  the  University. 

"This  campaign  is  about  participation,"  Dan 
Saftig,  director  of  annual  giving,  said.  "Employee 
giving  says  a  lot  about  the  level  of  commitment 
from  inside  the  family,  and  often,  potential  outside 
funding  sources  ask  about  the  level  of  support 
received  from  the  faculty  and  staff.    In  that  way. 


employee  gifts  are  of  great  importance  since  they 
have  the  potential  to  attract  other  significant  gifts." 

In  the  1993-94  fiscal  year,  3,775  employees  con- 
tributed nearly  $1.5  million  to  Perm  State  programs. 
This  year's  goal  is  4,000  faculty  and  staff  donors — a 
feat  accomplished  in  1992-93  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Million  Dollar  Faculty  and  Staff  Challenge. 

Since  July  1,  2,654  faculty  and  staff  members 
have  contributed  to  University  programs.  Employ- 
ees may  participate  in  the  campaign  by  writing  a 
check  or  by  choosing  the  payroll  deduction  option. 

If  there  are  any  questions  concerning  the  annu- 
al Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign,  please  call  Barbara 
Sarra  at  (814)  863-2052. 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Trustees  approve  building  design  plans 


Penn  State's  building  program  continues  to  grow 
with  plans  for  a  new  engineering  building  at  Uni- 
versity Park  and  a  new  addition  to  the  Bookstore 
Building  at  the  Altoona  Campus. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  final  plans 
for  the  Leonhard  Building,  a  teaching  and  research 
facility  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  faculty  in  the  College  of  Engineering  on  the  new 
West  Campus  at  University  Park.  It  was  designed 
by  GSGSB/H,  Inc.,  of  Clarks  Summit.  The  board 
also  authorized  the  release  of  $5  million,  which  is  the 
University's  share  of  the  $15  million  "Jump  Start" 
project.  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices is  supplying  $10  million  toward  the  planning, 
design  and  construction  costs  of  the  building. 

The  new  facility  will  be  built  on  the  West  Cam- 
pus and  will  provide  space  for  general  classrooms 
and  the  departments  of  Industrial  and  Management 
Systems  Engineering  and  Nuclear  Engineering  in  the 
College  of  Engineering.  The  95,200-square-foot 
building  will  have  three  main  floors  and  a  top  level 
for  mechanical  equipment,  and  will  be  constructed 
of  brick,  glass  and  bands  of  cast  stone.  It  will  be  built 
just  southwest  of  the  ARL  Building,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1993,  with  an  entrance  from  the  proposed 
pedestrian  mall  to  the  north  of  the  building  and  one 
on  the  south  side.  The  second  and  third  floors,  fac- 
ing the  Borough  of  State  College,  will  be  stepped 
back  to  break  up  the  mass  of  the  building. 

The  Board  also  learned  of  plans  for  a  1,600- 
square-foot  addition  for  the  Bookstore  Building  at 
Penn  State's  Altoona  Campus.  The  addition  will 
expand  the  available  sales  floor  area  and  create  a 
new  entrance  vestibule.  The  total  project  budget  is 
$280,000,  about  80  percent  of  which  is  for  the  new 
construction  and  20  percent  is  earmarked  for  interi- 
or renovations  to  the  existing  portion  of  the  book- 
store. 

In  other  action,  the  Board: 

■  authorized  easements  to  the  Borough  of  State 


College  for  the  installation  of  a  ground  pole,  controls 
and  control  lines  for  a  new  pedestrian-activated  traf- 
fic light  on  North  Atherton  Street  near  the  bus  ter- 
minal and  a  large  University  parking  lot.  While  a 
project  to  construct  a  pedestrian  bridge  at  this  loca- 
tion has  been  authorized  by  the  state  legislature,  the 
light  will  facilitate  safe  pedestrian  crossing  now  and 
as  the  West  Campus  develops,  until  the  day  a  pedes- 
trian bridge  becomes  a  reality. 

■  renamed  the  Library /Learning  Center  at  the 
Delaware  County  Campus  the  Vairo  Library  in 
honor  of  John  D.  Vairo,  the  first  campus  executive 
officer,  who  served  in  that  capacity  for  20  years 
before  retiring  in  1986. 

■  approved  the  renaming  of  the  Rose  Building, 
112  S.  Burrowes  St.  in  State  College,  to  Rider  House. 
The  two-story,  red-brick,  6,888  square-foot  building 
is  named  for  the  State  College  donors,  Charles  and 
Jeanne  Rider  Sr. 

Rider  House  was  built  in  1935  and  for  many 
years  was  the  location  of  the  Koch  Funeral  Home. 
The  building— currently  valued  at  $425,000— houses 
offices  of  two  University  departments:  the  Lion  Line, 
the  University's  telemarketing  center,  and  the  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  and  Research  Communications 
Group  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information. 

A  native  of  Bellefonte,  Charles  Rider  is  president 
of  Rider  Real  Estate  in  State  College  and  is  the  retired 
chairman  and  president  of  Rider  Auto  Inc.  of  State 
College. 

The  Riders  are  long-time  benefactors  to  Penn 
State.  N4r.  Rider  is  a  member  of  the  National  Devel- 
opment Council,  Penn  State's  highest  volunteer 
fundraising  advisory  body.  He  and  Mrs.  Rider  also 
established  endowments  to  support  students  and 
faculty  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and 
supported  the  campaign  to  build  the  Bryce  Jordan 
Center. 


CQI  encouraging  University-wide  leadership 


As  Penn  State  centimes  and  intensifies  its  ongoing 
efforts  to  improve  quality,  people  with  leadership 
abilities  are  emerging  throughout  the  University,  the 


Members  of  CQI  teams  have  almost 
unanimously  expressed  that  they 
felt  their  involvement  helped 
improve  quality  at  the  University. 


Board  of  Trustees  has  learned. 

"As  we  stimulate  and  encourage  change 
throughout  the  University,  and  as  more  people  are 
educated  in  the  principles  and  purposes  of  quality 
improvement,  we  are  seeing  leadership  emerge 
from  many  sectors,"  said  Nancy  Cline,  who  heads 
the  planning  team  that  leads  the  University's  Con- 
tinuous Quality  Improvement  (CQI)  efforts.  "Some 
of  the  leaders  are  in  academic  positions,  while  oth- 
ers are  found  throughout  the  organization  —  at  all 
levels  of  staff  and  faculty." 

Dean  Cline,  chair  of  the  Council  of  Academic 
Deans  and  dean  of  University  Libraries,  said  she  is 


only  one  of  the  many  "talent  scouts"  on  the  Univer- 
sity Council  on  CQI  who  are  looking  for  ways  to 
increase  the  pool  of  leadership. 

Her  remarks,  focusing  on  leadership  for  change, 
were  part  of  a  presentation  on  CQI  involving  John 
Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost,  and 
Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity's CQI  Center. 

Dr.  Brighton  said  the  University's  CQI  Council 
was  created  four  years  ago  with  the  vision  of  a  need 
to  change  —  "a  need  to  look  carefully  at  how  we  do 
things,"  then  set  about  continuously  improving 
them.  "We  wanted  to  change  the  culture,"  he  said. 
"We  wanted  to  create  a  culture  of  continuous 
improvement," 

Ms.  Sandmeyer  told  the  board  that  CQI  "has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  a  difference  at  Penn 
State,"  in  results,  satisfaction,  teamwork  and  quali- 
ty. Saying  that  the  differences  CQI  makes  may  be 
best  expressed  by  members  of  CQI  process  improve- 
ment teams,  she  concluded  by  showing  a  videotape 
that  featured  team  members  from  across  the  Uni- 
versity —  including  faculty,  staff  and  administra- 
tors. Almost  unanimously,  they  commented  that 
their  involvement  not  only  helped  improve  quality, 
but  helped  them  look  at  issues  in  more  depth  and 
feel  that  they  were  an  important  part  of  making 
things  better. 


Trustee  election  ballot 
positions  announced 

In  a  procedure  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  drawing  has  been  held  to  determine 
ballot  positions  for  the  1995  election  of  trustees  by 
alumni. 

Paula  R.  Ammerman,  associate  secretary  of 
the  board,  conducted  the  drawing  and  said  ballots 
for  the  trustee  election  will  be  mailed  to  Perm  State 
alumni  by  April  10.  All  ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  trustees  office  by  the  close  of  the  election  at 
9  a.m.  Thursday,  May  11. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  for  three  positioris 
on  the  board  to  be  elected  by  aluirmi  and  the  order 
in  which  they  will  appear  on  the  ballot  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

—  Charles  L.  Hosier,  '47,  '48g,  '51g,  senior  vice 
president  for  research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School  and  professor  of  meteorology  emeritus  at 
Penn  State,  State  College. 

—  Stephen  G.  Sheetz,  '69,  president  of  Sheetz, 
Inc.,  Altoona. 

—  Barry  K.  Robinson,  '67,  deputy  general 
counsel  of  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

—  Nancy  Van  Tries  Kidd,  '55,  '77g,  psycholo- 
gist and  mediator  with  Psychological  and  Coun- 
seUng  Resources,  Richmond,  Va. 

—  Louis  G.  Galliker,  '56,  president  of  Gallik- 
er  Dairy  Company,  Johnstown. 

—  Benson  M.  Lichtig,  '73,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  The  Communication  Station,  State  College. 

—  Stephen  M.  Hladik,  '89,  deputy  attorney 
general- in-charge,  Middletown. 

—  Lawrence  J.  Beighey,  '60,  president  and 
owner  of  Plastite  Corporation,  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

—  Robert  L.  Horst,  '58,  consultant  with  Peak 
Productivity  USA,  Lancaster. 

—  Alvi  O.  Voigt  '55,  '57g,  professor  emeritus 
of  agricultural  economics  at  Penn  State,  State  Col- 


Endowments  grow  by 
more  than  $130  million 

The  total  market  value  of  Penn  State's  pooled  endow- 
ment fund  grew  by  more  than  $130  milhon  over  the 
past  five  years,  rising  from  $163.2  million  in  1989  to 
$294.4  million  as  of  Dec.  31, 1994.  A  report  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  treasurer's  office  cred- 
its the  growth  to  new  gifts  and  reinvested  earnings. 

The  annualized  investment  return  of  8.1  percent 
over  the  past  five  years,  though  less  than  recent 
trends,  is  nearly  double  the  inflation  rate  of  4.2  per- 
cent. The  report  attributes  the  depressed  absolute 
return  in  the  last  year  to  increased  interest  rates  and 
the  financial  market's  concern  with  the  prospect  of 
higher  rates  of  inflafion. 

The  University  did  outperform  other  endowment 
funds  modestly  due  to  better  stock  and  bond  selection 
plus  defensive  (lower  duration)  bond  management. 
In  the  current  economic  environment,  the  University 
continues  to  be  cautious  with  its  equity  investments, 
parficularly  domestic  ones. 

Penn  State's  endowment  fund  is  a  pooled  invest- 
ment of  gifts.  The  University  holds  endowed  gifts  in 
perpetuity,  investing  them  and  spending  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  return  for  each  endowment's  desig- 
nated purpose.  The  remaining  return  is  added  to  the 
principal  to  protect  it  from  inflation.  Endowments 
provide  a  source  of  income  that  Penn  State  can 
depend  on  to  meet  some  of  its  most  critical  academic 
needs. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  endowments  have 
provided  approximately  $47  miUion  in  program  sup- 
port. 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Hershey  expanding 
M.D./Ph.D  programs 

The  College  of  Medicine  in  Hershey 
plans  to  expand  its  current 
M.D./Ph.D.  program,  Judith  S.  Bond, 
professor  and  chair,  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology,  and  the  director  of 
the  M.D./Ph.D.  program,  has  told 
Trustees. 

"Our  long-range  goal  is  to  train 
leaders  in  the  search  for  cures,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  disease,"  Dr. 
Bond  said.  "While  we  currently  have 
10  dual-degree  students  in  the  seven- 
year  program,  our  aim  is  to  expand 
the  program  to  six  students  per  year 
for  a  total  of  42  students." 

The  expansion  of  the  program 
would  include  the  establishment  of  a 
Medical  Scientist  Training  Program 
(MSTP)  supported  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  well  as  by 
scholarships  provided  by  the  College 
of  Medicine. 

"Through  the  Medical  Scientist 
Training  Program,  we  aim  to  help 
address  a  nadonal  need  to  train  med- 
ical researchers  for  careers  at  academ- 
ic health  centers  and  other  research 
institutes/'  Dr.  Bond  said.  "Penn 
State  has  a  talented  and  ^^interactive 
faculty  that  has  the  commitment  and 
ability  to  attract  and  train  outstanding 
students  to  meet  this  national  need." 


Medical  Center 
alliance  progressing 

The  health-care  aUiance  between  Her- 
shey Medical  Center  and  Holy  Spirit 
Hospital  has  already  made  several 
accompUshments,  including  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  joint  executive  training  and 
development  programs  and  a  joint  pur- 
chasing agreement  that  has  an  initial 
projected  savmgs  of  $120,000. 

According  to  Dr.  C  McCoUister 
Evarts,  senior  vice  president  for  health 
affairs  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, an  integrated  clinical  injformation 
systems  network  is  being  developed 
which  will  enable  all  institutions  to 
share  medical  records  and  information. 
Dr.  Evarts  provided  the  Universi- 
ty's Board  of  Trustees  with  a  progress 
report  on  the  health-care  aUiance 
among  Hershey  Medical  Center,  the 
Holy  Spirit  Hospital  and  Carlisle  Hos- 
pital and  Health  Services. 

The  alliance  is  establishing  joint 
medical  residency  programs  and  hos- 
pital privileges,  as  well  as  shared  home 
health  services.  The  alUance  also  is 
developing  joint  clinical  centers  of 
excellence  in  such  areas  as  primary 
care,  obstetrics  and  emergency  medi- 

He  discussed  several  advantages  of 
an  integrated  health  care  deUvery  sys- 
tem in  central  Pennsylvania.  Among 
other  things,  it  would  allow  for 
increased  health  plan  participation, 
provide  greater  consumer  and  employ- 
er choice,  enhance  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  healthcare  services  and  provide 
broad  geographic  coverage. 


Room  rate  increases  get  board  nod 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  an 
increase  in  roon\  and  board  charges  at 
all  locations,  effective  for  the  1995  fall 
semester,  because  of  increased  operat- 
ing costs.  The  board  also  increased 
rental  charges  at  University  Manor 
apartment  complex  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  effective  July  1 . 

The  1995-96  room  and  board 
charge  for  an  undergraduate  student 
Uving  in  a  standard  double  room  and 
selecting  Meal  Plan  3  will  be  $2,020  a 
semester,  a  3.06  percent  or  $60  increase 
over  the  1994-95  room  and  board  rate 
of  $1,960  per  semester  Meal  Plan  3 
provides  about  12  to  13  meals  per 
week  and  most  closely  approximates 
the  average  board  plan  that  students 
select. 

Individually,  the  cost  of  a  standard 
double  room  at  University  Park  will 
increase  from  $920  to  $950  for  a  semes- 
ter and  the  cost  of  Meal  Plan  3  will 
increase  from  $1,040  a  semester  to 
$1,070. 


Graduate  residence  hall  rates  for 
a  standard  double  room  with  a  meal 
plan  at  University  Park  will  be  $980  a 
semester,  and  $1,085  a  semester  for  a 
double  room  without  a  meal  plan. 
Rental  costs  for  Graduate  Circle 
Apartments  will  be  $385  a  month  for 
a  one-bedroom  unit  and  $445  for  a 
two-bedroom  unit,  while  rental  costs 
for  Eastview  Apartments  will  be  $295 
a  month  for  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment and  $355  for  a  two-bedroom 
unit. 

Both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students  have  several  housing 
and  meal  options  to  choose  from, 
ranging  from  single  rooms  to  six-per- 
son apartments  and  from  Meal  Plan  1 
to  Meal  Plan  6,  depending  on  how 
many  meals  they  select. 

At  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  apartment  rates  for  a  semes- 
ter will  increase  $35  a  semester  to 
$1,175  a  person  for  a  two-bedroom 
garden  apartment  for  four  students 


and  $1,125  for  a  three-student  apart- 
ment. At  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  a 
standard  three-bedroom  unit  will 
cost  $495  a  month,  and  the  Meade 
Heights  Apartments  will  range  from 
$1,290  to  $1,025  a  semester,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  occupants. 

At  University  Manor  East  in  Her- 
shey, the  cost  of  renting  one  of  the  24 
one-bedroom  apartments  will 
increase  by  $15  from  $485  to  $500  a 
month.  Rents  for  the  164  two-bed- 
room apartments  will  increase  by  $1 7 
from  $577 -to  $594  a  month;  the  16 
two-bedroom  apartments  with  wash- 
er and  dryers  will  increase  by  $20 
from  $618  to  $638;  and  the  16  three- 
bedroom  apartments  will  increase  by 
$21  from  $629  to  $650  a  month. 

University  Manor  West  has  31 
four-bedroom  furnished  apartments, 
and  rental  for  these  will  increase  by 
$40  a  month,  from  $1,020  to  $1,060. 


Medical  Center  expense  reduction  continues 


The  second  phase  of  an  expense 
reduction  program  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center  was  announced  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Medical  Center  on  March  17. 
Allan  C.  Anderson,  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Med- 
ical Center  and  director  of  University 
Hospitals,  first  reported  on  the  success 
of  phase  one.  The  Medical  Center  had 
set  a  goal  of  $22  million  for  its  cost 
reduction  for  1993-94,  he  said,  and  by 
the  year's  end,  the  Medical  Center  had 
saved  $37  million— $23  million  in 
actual  expenses  and  an  additional  $14 


Phase  two  targets  a  10  percent 
improvement  in  operating  costs 
in  clinical,  educational  and 
research  enterprises  over  a 
two-  to  three-year  period. 


million  due  to  < 

ber  of  both  inpatients  and  outpatients 

over  the  previous  year. 

The  phase  one  expense  reduction 


has  resulted  in  a  projected  adjusted 
cost  per  inpatient  admission  of  $9,036 
for  1994-95.  This  is  10  percent  less  than 
1992-93  and  6  percent  less  than  1993- 
94. 

Phase  two,  according  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  has  as  its  target,  achieving 
a  10  percent  improvement  in  operat- 
ing costs  in  clinical,  educational  and 
research  enterprises  of  the  Medical 
Center  over  a  two-  to  three-year  peri- 
od. Milestones  will  be  established  for 
measuring  progress. 


Board  hears  of  new  majors  in  various  colleges 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  learned 
about  new  majors  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram offered  by  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science. 

The  University  has  established  a 
new  major  in  Environmental  and 
Renewable  Resource  Economics  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
which  is  intended  for  students  who 
want  to  concentrate  their  studies  on 
how  economics  is  used  to  ( 
and  solve  environmental  and  i 
able  resource  problems. 

The  major  in  agricultural  e 


ics  and  rural  sociology,  also  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  has 
been  dropped.  Over  the  past  decade, 
student  interest  in  this  undergraduate 
program  has  declined,  with  about  24 
students  currently  enrolled.  Courses 
required  for  the  major  will  continue  to 
be  offered  until  these  students  have 
completed  their  program. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering,  the 
associate  degree  in  Biomedical  Equip- 
ment Technology  has  been  changed  to 
the  associate  degree  in  Biomedical 
Engineering  Technology  to  more 
accurately  reflect  the  educational  phi- 
losophy of  the  program  and  to  ahgn  it 
with  other  engineering   technology 


programs  at  Penn  State. 

The  University  also  has  estab- 
lished a  new  five-year  science/busi- 
ness program  in  which  students  will 
be  able  to  earn  a  B.S.  degree  in  gener- 
al science  and  an  M.B.A  in  business 
administration  in  five  years.  This  is  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  and  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration.  It 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  combine  and  accelerate  an 
undergraduate  program  in  the  basic 
sciences  with  a  graduate  program  in 
business  administration. 
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News  in  Brief 


Professional  Women 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State 
hosts  a  meeting  on  "Human 
Resources:  Today  and  the  Future" 
at  11:45  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  28,  at 
the  Paul  Robeson  Center  auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Presenters'  will  be  Billie  Willits, 
assistant  vice  president  for  human 
resources,  and  Linda  Pierce, 
employee  relations  officer. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  will 
be  SPEC:  today  and  the  future;  hir- 
ing outside  applicants,  and  placing 
displaced  employees. 

Professional  Women  at  Penn 
State  is  a  grass-roots  group  coordi- 
nated by  University  women  in 
which  participants  can  develop  and 
maintain  a  communications  net- 
work and  serve  as  a  resource  for 
other  Penn  Staters. 

The  group  welcomes  attendance 
by  both  male  and  female  persons  in 
all  job  and  student  classifications  at 
the  University. 

Science  writers 

Bernard  Asbell  will  lead  a  rouiid- 
table  discussion  of  his  new  book  on 
the  birth  control  pill  at  the  Penn 
State  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Science  Writers  lunch  time 


meeting  at  noon  Wednesday,  March 
29,  in  114  Kern  Building  at  Universi- 
ty Park. 

His  book.  The  Pill:  A  Biography  of 
the  Drug  that  Changed  the  World,  is 
scheduled  to  be  released  in  April  by 
Random  House.  Author  of  the  1961 
bestseller,  Yfiien  FDR  Died,  13  other 
books  and  some  200  magazine  arti- 
cles, Mr.  Asbell  retired  from  the 
Penn  State  English  Department  in 
1992. 

The  chapter  meets  for  lunch  and 
discussion  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month  during  the  academic 
year.  This  year  marks  the  chapter's 
fifth  anniversary. 

The  browm  bag  lunch  time 
roundtable  series  is  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  science  communica- 
tion. For  more  information,  contact 
Barbara  Hale,  865-9481. 

Catholic  faculty/staff 
meeting 

The  Penn  State  Catholic  faculty  and 
staff  discussion  group  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  noon  Monday, 
April  3,  in  Room  212  Eisenhower 
Chapel  at  University  Park.  Father 
David  Arseneault  will  lead  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Triduum.  All 
Catholic  faculty  and  staff  are  invited 


to  participate.  Bring  a  lunch.  Any 
questions  can  be  addressed  to  Mike 
Morse,  863-0353,  or  Marty 
Klanchar,  e-mail;   160@PSUVM. 

Gymnastics  Championships 

The  Nittany  Lion  Gymnastics  team 
will  host  the  1995  NCAA  Men's 
Gymnastics  Championships  East 
Regional  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  8,  in  Recreation  Building  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

Tickets  are  $6  for  adults  and  $4 
for  students/youth/senior  citizens. 
Reserve  your  seat  today.  Call  the 
Hcket  office  at  863-1000. 

Discover  Old  Main 

An  Old  Main  open  house  is  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday,  April  12,  from 
10  a.m  -5  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Lion  Ambassadors,  the  tour  will 
include  offices  in  Old  Main,  the  his- 
toric land  grant  frescos,  and  a  view 
of  the  Uiuversity  Park  Campus  from 
the  Bell  Tower. 

Lantern  Tours,  which  are 
evening  tours  of  campus  telling  of 
Penn  State's  rich  history,  will  be 
given  April  17  through  19,  from  8-9 
p.m.  The  tour  begins  on  the  steps  of 
Old  Main  and  the  public  is  wel- 
come. For  more  iriifonnation,  call 
863-3752. 


Harrisburg  hosts 
conference  April  25 

The  fourth  annual  Office  Professionals' 
Conference,  presented  by  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  Continuing  Education,  will 
be  held  Tuesday,  April  25,  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn-Harrisburg  East  Hotel. 

Keynote  speakers  are  Lois  Dostalik, 
president  of  Dostalik  ET  AL,  and 
Sharon  Veet,  senior  nurse  educator  at 
the  WomanCare  Resource  Centers.  Ms. 
Dostalik  will  present  the  opening 
keynote  address  on  "Customer-Driven 
Strategies  for  the  Internal  Customer" 
and  Ms.  Veet  will  present  the  closing 
keynote  address,  "Humor  and  Laugh- 
ter.-.It  Does  a  Body  Good." 

Participants  may  choose  from  12 
informative  and  educational  workshops 
on  such  topics  as:  Employees  Who 
Laugh.. .Last,  "Upskilling"  Techniques 
for  Administrative  Assistants,  Explor- 
ing the  Internet,  Becoming  Highly  Effec- 
tive Can  Be  Positively  Habit  Forming, 
and  many  more.  You  also  will  have 
access  to  a  variety  of  informational 
exhibits  representing  numerous  profes- 
sional associations /organizations. 

The  conference  registration  of 
$125/person  includes  workshops, 
materials,  lunch,  and  break  refresh- 
ments. For  a  detailed  brochure  or  more 
information,  call  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
at  (717)  948-6505. 


Appointments 


Smeal  names  dean's  assistant 

Barbara  L.  Jackson-Hall,  editor-in-chief  of  Vibrant  Life 

magazine,  has  been  named  assistant  to  the  dean  for 

alumni  relations  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 

Administration. 

Before  assuming  the  lead  post  with  Vibrant  Life, 

Ms.  Jackson-Hall   was 

editor    of    Cornerstone 

Connections,  and  assis- 
tant editor  of  Message, 

both     magazines     of 

Review    and     Herald 

Publishing,         Hager- 

stown,  Md.  From  1979 

to    1986,    she    was    a 

reporter  with  WCMH- 

TV  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 

specializing   in   health 

and  education  issues. 

She  also  served  as  host 
for  the  talk  shows 
"Columbus  Today," 
'Touth  Speaks"  and 
'Tocus  on  Columbus." 
Previously,  she  was  an 
associate  ii\structor  in 
mass  communications  at  Indiana  University. 

Ms.  Jackson-Hall  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  jour- 
nalism and  speech  communicaHons  from  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
telecommunications  from  Indiana  University. 

Director  of  PERC  appointed 

Robert  J.  Santoro,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Propulsion 
Engineering  Research  Center  (PERC).  He  succeeds 
Charles  L.  Merkle,  founding  director  of  the  center  and 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

PERC  was  one  of  nine  university-based  Space 
Engineering  Research  Centers,  each  with  a  specialized 
area  of  space  research,  established  by  NASA  in  1988 


Barbara  L.  Jackson-Hall 


as  part  of  a  plan  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation's 
expanding  space  program. 

During  Dr.  Merkle's  tenure  as  director,  PERC 
moved  into  the  new  Research  West  Building  and  estab- 
lished focused  research  programs  in  the  areas  of  chem- 
ical and  advanced  propulsion  systems.  Today,  PERC 
has  an  annual  research  budget  of  approximately  $45 
miUion  and  a  research  program  involving  20  professors 
from  five  departments  and  two  colleges. 

Providing  graduate  education  has  remained  an 
important  part  of  PERC's  mission,  according  to  Dr.  San- 
toro. Currently,  about  90  graduate  students  are  affihat- 
ed  with  the  center,  while  more  than  80  have  graduated 
and  are  in  the  workplace.  PERC  also  has  educational 
activities  directed  toward  undergraduates  that  include 
links  with  historically  Black  colleges  and  uiuversities, 
and  undergraduate  involvement  in  research. 

Dr.  Santoro  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the 
center  from  the  begin- 
ning. An  early  contribu- 
tion was  to  help  establish 
PERC's  cryogenic  com- 
bustion laboratory,  the 
only  such  facility  in  an 
academic  institution  in 
the  country.  His  research 
covers  soot  particle  for- 
mation in  combustion 
systems,  spray  combus- 
tion, combustion  insta- 
biUties,  multi-angular 
absorption  techniques 
and  combustion  chemi- 
cal kinetics. 

Dr.  Santoro's 

research  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  a  variety  of  orgaiuzations.  He  has  received 
the  Presidential  Bicenteimial  Award  from  Boston  Col- 
lege, the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Silver  Medal, 
the  Penn  State  Engineering  Society  Outstanding 
Research  Award,  the  Penn  State  Mecharucal  Engineer- 


Robert  J.  Santoro 


ing  Department  Head's  Outstanding  Faculty  Award 
and  the  Outstanding  Technical  Paper  Award  from  the 
23rd  Joint  Propulsion  Conference. 

Dr.  Santoro  came  to  Penn  State  in  1986  and  was  pro- 
moted to  professor  in  1990.  He  served  as  physicist  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  from  1978  to  1986  and, 
from  1975-1978,  was  a  research  associate  and  then  a 
research  staff  member  at  the  Princeton  University 
Guggenheim  Labs.  He  holds  bachelor  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  physics  from  Boston  College. 

McKeesport  hires  academic 
coordinator/counselor 

Annita  S.  Scotland  has  been  appointed  academic 
coordinator/ counselor  for  the  Academic  and  Cultur- 
al Enrichment  Program  at  the  Penn  State  McKeesport 
Campus. 

Ms.  Scotland  served  as  part-time  coordinator/ 
counselor  at  the  campus  from  April  to  August,  1994, 
and  taught  the  Freshman  Experience  course  fall 
semester,  1994. 

The  ACE  Program  is  funded  by  a  Student  Support 
Services  TRIO  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  learning  assistance  and  cultural 
enrichment  to  enable  eligible  students  to  succeed  in 
college.  All  services  are  provided  free  to  students. 

Before  joining  Penn  State,  Ms.  Scotland  was  an 
educational  consultant  for  the  Pittsburgh  and  Wood- 
land Hills  school  districts  and  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity. 

From  1989  to  1994  she  was  the  learning  disabilities 
laboratory  coordinator  at  the  Center  for  Academic 
Support  and  Enrichment  for  the  County  College  of 
Morris,  Randolph,  N.J.  In  addition,  she  developed  the 
Learning  Analysis  Skill  System,  a  study  skills  program 
designed  to  teach  minority  stiadents  how  to  use  their 
learning  styles  to  succeed  in  any  educational  setting. 

She  holds  a  master  of  science  in  education  from 
Long  Island  University,  Greenvale,  N.Y.,  and  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  mass  communication  from 
Bradley  University,  Peoria,  111. 
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"I  am  gravely  disappointed  in  the  (state)  budget  message  that  has  been  delivered." 

President  Thomas  urges  grassroots  effort  to 
turn  tide  of  state  funding  in  education's  favor 


Editor's  note:  What  follows  is  the  text  of  a 
speech  by  President  Thomas  to  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  on  f^arch  14.  The  speech 
deals  with  the  proposed  state  budget. 

I  want  to  focus  my  remarks  this  afternoon  on  the 
status  of  Penn  State's  appropriation  request  for 
the  1995-96  academic  year. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  I  will 
need  to  defend  that  request  t^efore  the  appropriations 
committees  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

That  request — approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees — is  focused  and  modest  and,  if  approved; 
will  continue  the  advancement  of  this  remarkable 
learning  community. 

Our  optimism  for  this  request  was  dealt  a  rather 
severe  blow  last  week  when  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  pre- 
sented his  first  budget  message. 

The  essentials  of  his  recommendations  for  Penn 
State  are  as  follows: 

■  The  Governor  recommended  folding  into  the  Uni- 
versity's base  (permanent)  budget  last  year's  tuition 
challenge  grant,  approximately  $9.9  million. 

The  $9.9  million  resulted  from  the  $210  per  Penn- 
sylvania full-time  resident  student  we  received  in 
exchange  for  agreeing  to  a  4.5  percent  cap  on  the 
increase  in  tuition. 

Folding  these  funds  into  our  base  budget  was  the 
first  priority  in  our  request  and  we  are  very  pleased 
this  has  been  recommended. 

Had  this  money  not  been  folded  in,  we  obviously 
would  have  experienced  an  immediate  $9.9  million 
cut  in  state  funds. 

However,  in  looking  to  1995-96,  the  executive 
branch  is  recommending  a  zero  increase  in  our  base 
budget. 

■  Gov.  Ridge  has  chosen  to  continue  the  Tuition  Chal- 
lenge Grant  program  initiated  by  Gov.  Casey,  where 
a  flat  dollar  amount  is  allocated  for  Pennsylvarua 
full-time  resident  students  in  exchange  for  a  cap  on 
the  tuition -increase. 

■  He  has  reduced  the  flat  dollar  per  capita  amount 
from  $210  to  $100,  with  the  same  4.5  percent  tuition 
cap. 

As  a  result,  under  the  Ridge  proposal,  new  income 
from  the  Commonwealth  in  1995-96  for  Penn  State 
would  be  $4.7  million,  less  than  half  the  $9.9  million 
received  from  this  program  last  year. 

The  big  picture 

This  $4.7  million  in  new  state  funds  represents  a 
1 .8  percent  increase  in  Commonwealth  support  for 
Penn  State — not  a  3  percent  increase  as  has  been 
reported.  The  3  percent  figure  is  achieved  for  all  of 
higher  education  by  counting  in  the  full  amount  the 
new  funding  recommended  by  the  governor  for 
PHEAA,  The  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assis- 
tance Agency,  which  received  an  increase  of  17.4  per- 
cent. 

For  the  past  8  years,  PHEAA  funding  has  been 
increased  by  10  percent  each  year.  The  extra  7  percent 
in  this  year's  17.4  percent  increase  corresponds  exact- 
ly to  the  reduction  of  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
tuition  challenge  allocation. 

PHEAA -dollars,  as  you  know,  follow  the  student, 
not  the  institution.  It  is,  in  essence,  a  voucher  system 
for  higher  education,  53%  of  whose  dollars  go  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  This  imbalance  is  not  a  good  omen 
for  public  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

1  would  note  also  that  Gov.  Ridge  has  recom- 


mended $38.5  million  for  basic  education  in  a  vouch- 
er system  for  elementary  and  secondary  students,  fur- 
ther evidence  of  his  overall  thinking  about  public  edu- 
cation. 

Penn  State's  funding 

As  we  look  at  Penn  State's  funding  for  next  year, 
our  second  major  source  of  income  —  tuition—  also 
needs  to  be  factored  into  the  discussion. 


"Laying  tliis  projected  income 
stream  of  $20.6  million  over  the 
expenses  we  are  projecting  for 
1995-96  is  a  sobering  exercise." 


A  tuition  increase  of  4.5  percent  as  allowed  under 
the  currently  proposed  Tuition  Challenge  Grant  pro- 
gram, will  yield  an  additional  $15.9  million  for  Penn 
State  next  year. 

The  total  dollars  for  next  year  from  the  $4.7  million 
Tuition  Challenge  Grant,  plus  the  $15.9  million  in 
tuition  and  other  income  are  $20,6  million'. 

Laying  this  projected  income  stream  of  $20.6  mil- 
lion over  the  expenses  we  are  projecting  for  1995-96  is 
a  sobering  exercise. 

For  example,  the  appropriation  request  I  will 
defend  before  the  House  and  Senate  over  the  next  20 
days  seeks  special  relief  for  a  $2.5  million  mandated 
increase  for  a  rise  in  tlie  State  Employee  Retirement 
System  (SERS).  This  request  has  not  been  recom- 
mended for  funding  in  the  governor's  budget. 

Since  we  forwarded  the  appropriation  request  for 
1995-96,  we  have  learned  that  the  University  must 
fund  a  similar  and  larger  increase  (about  $3  million) 
for  the  alternative  retirement  plan:  TIAA/CREF. 

Together,  then,  we  must  come  up  with  $5.5  million 
for  retirement  cost  increases  in  1995-  96. 

Unfunded  cost  increases 

Additional    unavoidable   and    unfunded    cost 
s  for  next  year  include: 


■  a  $4.3  million  increase  for  health  insurance  and 
Sodal  Security  and ... 

■  $2.1  million  for  increases  in  fuel  and  utilities  costs 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  new  facilities  com- 
ing on  line  in  1995-96. 

Our  total  in  unavoidable  and  unfunded  cost 
increases  so  far  are  $11.9  million. 

So,  of  the  $20.6  million  in  new  funds  generated  by 
the  reconrunended  Tuition  Challenge  Grant  program 
and  the  capped  4.5  percent  tuition  inaease,  the  bal- 
ance left  after  paying  the  unfunded  and  unavoidable 
costs  is  $8.7  million. 

Where  are  the  remaining  funds 
going? 

That  $8.7  million  must  be  applied  to  the  following 
additional  needs  we  have  identified  in  the  1995-96 
appropriation  request 

■  $4.5  million  to  support  the  implementation  of  the 
$15.8  million  capital  appropriation  we  are  receiving 
for  telecommunications; 

■  $19  nnillion  for  a  salary  increase  of  3.5  percent  flet  me 
remind  you  that  each  1  percent  increase  in  salaries 
requires  $5.4  million  in  new  dollars,  and 


■  $8,5  million  for  program  needs. 

To  be  specific  on  program  needs,  I  refer  to  our  con- 
tinuing need  for  library  resources  —  funds  desperate- 
ly needed  to  increase  the  base  budget  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Educational  System  —  deferred 
maintenance,  and  University-wide  priorities  identi- 
fied in  the  Future  Committee  process,  such  as  under- 
graduate education,  graduate  education,  information 
technology  and  the  life  sciences. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  why  I  am  gravely  disappointed 
in  the  budget  message  that  has  been  delivered  to  high- 
er educafion  in  general  and  to  Penn  State  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  paucity  of  whatjs  being  recommended  for 
what  clearly  is  Pennsylvania's  flagship  univereity  is,  I 
believe,  a  threat  to  the  hiture  vitality  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

What  is  our  best  course? 

In  this  environment,  I  believe  we  must  marehal  all 
of  our  forces  and  make  our  voices  heard  at  the  grass- 
roots level  at  every  one  of  our  23  locations  and  in  every 
one  of  our  67  counties. 

This  learning  community  has  set  a  leadership  stan- 
dard in  responding  to  the  challenges  of  the  past  five 
years.  We  have  taken  our  medicine  and  we  have 


"We  must  be  united  and  we  must 
be  diligent  in  giving  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  the 
information  they  need  to  help  turn 
this  around  for  Penn  State." 


moved  ahead  in  spite  of  it— although  the  cuts  we  have 
made  have  caused  many  difficulties. 

We  must — and  we  will — deliver  our  message  uni- 
formly and  often  across  this  state  as  a  means  to 
improve  on  what  has  been  proposed  for  Penn  State  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Helen  Caffrey,  director  of  Commonwealth  Rela- 
tions, has  started  her  visits  to  the  campuses. 

She  will  spread  our  message  through  the  grass- 
roots advocacy  teams  she  has  put  in  place. 

1  would  urge  those  of  you  in  the  Commonwealth 
Educational  System  to  work  through  your  campus 
executive  officer  to  support  these  efforts. 

Legislators  here  in  Centre  County  already  have 
expressed  to  me  their  willingness  to  be  advocates  for 
Penn  State  in  helping  to  craft  an  appropriation  that  is 
in  tune  with  our  critical  needs. 

Those  of  you  in  Centre  County  who  know  them 
should  thank  them  and  encourage  them  to  stay  the 

I  will  carry  our  message  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  the  General  Assembly,  immediately  over  the 
next  20  days,  and  persistently  for  every  day  tjetween 
now  and  the  anticipated  passage  of  the  state  budget  in 
June. 

We  must  be  united  and  we  must  be  diligent  in  giv- 
ing the  memt>ers  of  the  General  Assembly  the  infor- 
mafion  they  need  to  help  turn  this  around  for  Penn 
State. 

And  we  will  share  that  information  with  this  body 
so  you,  too,  are  able  to  support  this  very  important 
thrust  on  Perm  State's  and  Pennsylvania's  behalf. 


-#F^ 


Itombone  choir 

A  new  work  for  brass  ensemble  by 
Paul  Barsom,  composition  instructor 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music,  will  be  pre- 
miered on  March  25  by  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  Trombone  Choir 
under  the  direction  of  John  Marcellus. 
The  performance  will  take  place  at  the 
Eastern  Regional  Trombone  Work- 
shop, sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Army  Band  in  Fort  Meyer,  Va. 

The  work,  titled  "Children  of  Jeri- 
cho," will  be  performed  by  the  East- 
man group  in  several  concerts  this 
spring,  including  performances  at  the 
Eastman  School  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Ldsanon  Valley  College  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and,  on  April  9,  at  Perm  State  as 
part  of  the  Frulingen  Posaunen,  a  con- 
cert of  trombone  choir  music  featuring 
the  Eastman,  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
Ithaca  College  and  Penn  State  b-om- 
txine  choirs.  The  work  was  commis- 
sioned by  Dr.  Marcellus,  former  trom- 
bonist with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  professor  of  trombone 
at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Canadian  organist 

Jan  Overduin,  a  Canadian  organist 
who  has  won  numerous  awards,  will 
present  a  recital  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
March  28,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  Redtal 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus 

Mr.  Overduin's  recital  will  feature 
three  works  that  have  been  dedicated 
to  him.  He  will  perform  "Sonata 
XXV,"  Op.  196  by  Barrie  Cabena,  a 
Canadian  composer;  'T)ouble  Dances" 
by  Alice  Parker,  an  American  compos- 
er; and  "Eight  Preludes"  by  Jean 
Langlais,  a  French  composer.  Over- 
duin voQ  also  perform  Bach's  'Tocca- 
ta, Adagio,  and  Fugue  in  C"  and  a 
composition  by  Arvo  Part,  a  20th-cen- 
tury Estonian  composer.  He  will  con- 
clude the  program  with  an  improvisa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Overduin  is  a  professor  of 
music  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  in 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  where  he  teaches 
organ  and  conducting. 

A  native  of  Holland,  he  has  a  mas- 
ter of  music  degree  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Western  Ontario. 

The  redtal,  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  and  the  State  College  Chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  is 
free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Mallet  Ensemble,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  C  Armstrong,  associate 
professor  of  music,  will  perform  for 
the  Bach's  Limch  concert  series  at 


12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  March  30,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  20-minute  concert  is  part  of 
the  Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish. 

Selections  to  be  performed  include 
"Spanish  Dance  No.  5"  by  Moszkows- 
ki,  "Melisande's  Death"  by  Sibelius, 
and  two  arrangements  by  professor 
Armstrong. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Tenor  saxophone 
performance 

Tenor  saxophonist  Joshua  Redman 
will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Thursday, 
March  30,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
concert,  presented  by  the  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  is  the  last  in  the 
"Cool  Heat"  series. 

Mr.  Redman,  only  26,  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Harvard  in 
'91  and  was  accepted  into  Yale  Law 
School-  After  deciding  to  take  a  year 


Les  Violons  du  Roy 

Les  Violons  du  Roy,  a  sbing  chamber 
orchesfra  from  Quebec  City,  Canada, 
will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March 
31 ,  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  The  concert,  the 
last  of  the  "Intimate  Excursions" 
series,  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

The  concert  marks  the  group's 
United  States  debut.  Founded  in  1984 
by  its  artistic  director,  Bernard 
Labadie,  Les  Violons  du  Roy  has  per- 
formed in  Canada,  Belgium,  Germany, 
France  and  Spain. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  {814)863-0255. 

URTC  production 

The  University  Resident  Theatre  Com- 
pany will  conclude  if  s  '94-'95  season 
with  a  production  of  "Elecfra,"  on  Fri- 
day, March  31,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Pavil- 
ion Theatre  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  This  U.R.T.C.  production  is 
under  the  direction  of  Cary  Libkin 
and  is  part  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  Department  of  Theafre 
Arts. 

The  play,  vnitten  by  Sophocles  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.T.,  is  a  tragedy  in 
the  highest  order.  It  is  a  story  of 
vengeance,  as  Eledra  ti^es  to  claim  ret- 
ribution from  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  lover,  for  the  murder  of  her 
father. 

The  production  of  "Electra"  will 
run  Friday,  March  31,  through  Satur- 
day, April  8.  All  evening  perfor- 
mances begin  at  8  p.m.  Student  pre- 
view performances  will  be  held  at  8 
p.m.  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 


"Cool  Heat" 

Tenor  saxophonist 
Joshua  Redman  per- 
forms at  8  p.m.  Thurs- 
day. March  30.  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park 

Tickets  for  this 
final  performance  in 
the  -Cool  Heat"  series 
can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  Ticket  Cen- 
ter at  863-0255. 


off  and  play  the  saxophone,  his  musi- 
cal career  rapidly  developed,  making 
him  one  of  the  jazz  world's  hottest 
players. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday  at  (814)863^255. 


March  29  and  30.  A  matinee  will  be 
presented  at  2  p.m.  Saturday,  April  1. 

Pattee  exhibits 

"Beauty  and  the  Beet,"  an  exhibition  of 
flower  and  herbs  collages  by  Betty 
Grey  Forish,  is  on  display  in  Pattee 
Library's  West  Lobby  Gallery  at  Uni- 
versity Park  through  March  31. 
Inspired  by  plants  in  her  garden. 


Ms.  Forish  dried  the  flowers  and  herbs 
and  arranged  them  on  watercolor 
paper,  sometimes  using  spices  for 
color. 

Also  on  display  in  the  Library's 
Lending  Services  Gallery  is  an  exhibit 
of  Patsy  R.  Dunmire's  photo  collages. 

The  sue  photo  coUages  are  a  visual 
diary  of  some  of  Ms.  Duiunire's  cancer 
experiences.  The  exhibition  also 
includes  an  explanation  of  the  imagery 
and  her  accompanying  feelings. 

DuBois  Campus 

Pittsburgh  artist  and  teacher  Evy 
Mark  Rogers  is  exhibiting  a  collection 
of  her  paintings  through  the  end  of 
March  in  the  lobby  of  the  Smeal  Build- 
ing at  the  Penn  State  DuBois  Campus. 
Her  paintings  are  landscapes  from 
a  bird's  eye  view.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  components  of  painting — 
pigments  and  canvas — Ms.  Rogers 
introduces  new  products  of  technolo- 
gy into  her  works  and  finds  they  add  a 
dimension  of  light. 

Spring  concert 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir  and 
Chamber  Singers  will  present  their 
annual  spring  concert  Saturday,  April 
1,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  Penn  State's  University  Park 
Campus.  The  concert  wiil  feature 
selections  from  the  choral  groups' 
spring  tour  in  Maryland,  and  their 
upconung  European  tour- 
Half  of  Saturday's  concert  was 
written  by  composers  from  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  T3ie  other 
half  of  the  program  features  works  by 
United  States  composers  and 
arrangers. 

From  the  64-member  Concert 
Choir,  27  singers  are  selected  to  form 
the  Chamber  Singers.     Both  ensem- 
bles are  conducted  by  D.  Douglas 
Miller,  professor  of  music.  Paul 
McPhail,  a  graduate  conducting 
major,  is  the  Concert  Choir's  assistant 
conductor. 

For  advance  ticket  information, 
contact  the  School  of  Music  Office, 
open  Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m. 
to  noon  and  llo  4  p.m.  at  (814)  865- 
0431.  Tickets  will  be  available  at  the 
door  the  night  of  the  concert. 

Ogontz  Campus 

Cartoonist  and  satirist  Daruel  Sean 
Kaye's  "XomicArt"  Show  is  on  display 
at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus  imtil 
April  2. 

The  show  features  Mr.  Kaye's  pen 
and  ink  comic  creations.  His  work, 
which  takes  up  to  six  months  to  com- 
plete, reflects  his  comments  on  the 
political  and  social  state  of  the  world. 

A  resident  of  Abington  and  a  for- 
mer Penn  State  Ogontz  student,  Mr. 
Kaye's  comic  ship  "Abyssburg"  is 
published  in  The  Mainliner  and  the 
Delaware  Valley  Recovery  Neios. 

Special  exhibit 

The  HUB'S  Art  Alley  will  display  win- 
ning works  of  art  from  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic  Art  Competition 
through  April  9. 

Tlus  71st  annual  art  competition,  a 
division  of  the  National  Scholastic  Art 

See  "Arts"  on  page  13 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  March  23 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Singing  Lions. 

LIbri.  7  p.m..  WPSU-FM  91 .5.  Inlerview  with 
Susan  Squier,  author  of  Babies  &  Bottles: 
Twentietti  Century  Visions  of  Reproduc- 
tive Technology.  Also,  an  interview  with 
Ada  Aharoni,  author  ot  Not  in  Vain. 

School  ot  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Kim 
Cook,  cello,  and  Marylene  Dosse,  pianist. 

Friday,  March  24 

Slavic  Folk  Festival.  10  a.m. -10  p.m.,  HUB 
Ballroom.  Also  March  25  and  1-6  p.m. 
March  26. 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Old 
Masters  at  the  Palmer." 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m..  319 

Walker  BIdg.  Anne  Knowles  on  'The 
Morality  of  Immigration:  Welsh  Calvinists 
in  the  Land  of  Mammon." 

Saturday,  March  25 

Office  for  Minority  Faculty  Development 
Workshop.  9  a.m.,  114  Kern.  Robert  A. 
Killoren  on  "External  Funding."  For  reser- 
vations, call  863-1663  by  Mar.  21. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  "Guys  and  Dolls."  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  26 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Cosmic  Microwave 
Background:  Glow  from  the  Big  Bang." 

Shaver's  Creek,  11  a.m..  Environmental  Cen- 
ter. Modern  Methods  of  Maple  Sugaring. 
Call  863-2000. 

Monday,  March  27 

■  East  Asian  Studies  Program,  noon.  101 

Kern.  Symposium  in  honor  of  Kenzaburo 
Oe,  the  Japanese  author  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1 994.  Also,  4 
p.m.,  102  Weaver.  Masao  Miyoshi  on 
"Kenzaburo  Oe  The  Ambiguous  and 
Japan." 

Tuesday,  March  28 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  1 1 :45 
a.m.,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center.  Billie 
Willits  on  "Human  Resources:  Today  and 
the  Future." 

Center  for  Women  Students,  8  p.m.,  Schwab 
Aud.  Katie  Koestner  on  "Sexual  Assault 
Awareness/Prevention." 

Russell  Marker  Lecture  in  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, 8  p.m..  119  Osmond  Lab.  Betrand 
I.  Halperin  on  "Electrons  in  Strong  Mag- 
netic Fields." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall,  Jan 
Overduin,  organ. 

Wednesday,  March  29 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon,  120 
Boucke  BIdg,  Film/Discussion  of  Ms. 
video,  "Sex  and  Justice:  The  Highlights  of 
the  Anita  Hill/Clarence  Thomas  Hearings." 

Center  for  Adult  Leamer  Sen/ices,  noon,  329 
Boucke  BIdg.  Marcia  Pomeroy  on  "Devel- 
oping a  Resume." 

National  Association  of  Science  Writers, 
noon,  114  Kem.  Bernard  Asbell  leads  a 
roundtable  discussion  of  his  book  on  the 
birth  control  pill. 

Russell  Marker  Lecture  in  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences. 3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Bertrand  I.  Halperin  on  The  Quantum 
Hall  Effects— Quantized  and  Unquan- 

Thursday,  March  30 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
ChE^sel.  The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensem- 
ble. 


Les  VIolons  du  Roy 


This  string  chamber  orchestra  from  Canada  will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March  31 , 
Schwab  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center  at 
{814)863-0255. 


Russell  Mariner  Lecture  in  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, 3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Bertrand  I.  Halperin  on  "Quantum  Spin 
Chains  in  Theory  and  Experiment." 

Libri,  7p.m.,WPSU-FM91.5.  Review  by 
Travis  DiNicola  and  Bonnie  McDonnell  of 
Mary  Anne  Staniszewski's  book,  Believing 
is  Seeing:  Creating  the  Culture  of  Art. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud,  Joshua  Redman,  tenor  saxo- 
phone. Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Friday,  March  31 

Center  for  Adult  Leamer  Services,  noon,  329 
Boucke  BIdg.  Jim  Fay  on  "Financial  Plan- 
ning: Money  Management-An  Oven/iew." 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  Roberto  Sanchez  on  "Environment 
and  Development  Along  a  Troubled  Bor- 
der: The  U.S.  and  Mexico." 

Center  for  the  Perfonning  Arts,  8  p.m., 
Schwab  Aud.  Les  Violons  du  Roy.  Tick- 
els  required,  call  863-0255. 

University  Resident  Theatre  Company,  8 
p.m..  Pavilion  Theatre.  Electra.  Contin- 
ues through  April  8.  Tickets  required,  call 
863-0255. 

Monday,  April  1 

Spring  Parents  Day. 

PA  Holstein  Show,  Ag  Arena.  Through  April 
2. 

College  of  Engineering  Open  House,  9:30 
a.m.-3:30  p.m.  Demonstrations  and  worth- 
ing displays  throughout  the  college. 

Frontiers  of  Science,  1 1  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "Inflation  is  Neces- 
sary I" 

School  of  Visual  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Schwab  Aud. 
Film  Foolies.  Call  865-0444. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Concert  Choir/Chamber  Singers. 
Tickets  required,  call  863-0431. 

Sunday,  Aprii  2 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  3  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Seesaw.  Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music,  3  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  4  p.m.. 
101  Kern.  Joanne  Spurza  on  "Urban 
Renewal  in  Roman  Ostia,"  Lecture  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  AlA's  annual  book_sale  at 


3:30  p.m. 
Monday,  April  3 

Undergraduate  Research  Fair,  HUB. 
Through  April  6. 

National  Records  Management  Day  Orienta- 
tion Seminar,  10  a.m..  C6  Pattee,  Also,  at 
3  p.m.  No  preregistration  necessary. 

Catholic  faculty/staff  meeting,  noon,  212 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Father  David  Arse- 
neault  will  lead  discussion  on  "Triduum."    - 

■  Comparative  Literature,  12:40  p.m.,  101 
Kem.  Helena  Gashilor  on  "Sex  in  Russ- 
ian Literature," 

Center  for  Women  Students,  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Assembly  Room.  Deborah  Kass  on  "Cur- 
rent Wori(s:  A  Slide  Presentation."  Con- 
temporary Scholarship  on  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Lives  Speaker  Series. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
Caslalia  Trio. 

Tuesday,  April  4 

National  Records  Management  Day  Orienta- 
.    tion  Seminar,  noon,  C6  Pattee.  Also,  at  4 
p.m.  No  preregistration  necessary. 

Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs,  7:30 
__  p.m.,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 
Cheryl  Sanders  delivering  the  eleventh 
annua!  "Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Memorial 
Lecture." 

Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  Jack 
Greenstein  on  Times  of  Renaissance 
Devotion." 

Wednesday,  April  5 

National  Records  Management  Day 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon,  120 
Boucke  BIdg.  Film/Discussion:  "A  Tale  ot 
O:  On  Being  Different  in  an  Organiza- 
tion." In  conjunction  with  Lesbian,  Gay. 
Bisexual  Pride  Week. 

Center  for  Adult  Leamer  Services,  noon,  329 
Boucke  BIdg.  Marcia  Pomeroy  on  "Cen- 
tre County  Job  Search." 

National  Records  Management  Day  Orienta- 
tion Seminar,  1  p.m.,  C6  Pattee,  No  pre- 
registration necessary. 

Center  for  Women  Students,  8  p.m..  Esen- 
hower  Aud.  Anita  Hill  on  "Sexual  Harass- 
ment and  Sex-based  Discrimination  in  the 
Wort<place. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Jazz  II 
&III. 


Thursday,  April  6 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  The  Penn  State  String  Ensem- 
ble. 

Center  (or  Women  Students.  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Gallery  Lounge.  Sarah  Lucia  Hoagland 
on  "Heterosexualism,  Power  and  the 
Mother  Model  of  the  Care  Ethic." 

Health  and  Human  Development,  4  p.m.,  209 
Henderson  BIdg,  South,  Gerald  E. 
McCleam  on  "Nature  and  Nurture:  Two- 
pari  Harmony." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Low  Brass  Ensembles/University 

Friday,  April  7 

AAUW  Book  Sale,  Hub.  Through  April  14, 
National  Records  Management  Day  Orienta- 
tion Seminar,  10  a.m.,  C6  Pattee.  Also,  at 
3  p.m.   No  preregislralion  necessary. 
HH&D,  11:15  a.m..  Board  Room  2.  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  The  Sol  Kramer  Lecture.  Bruce 
S.  McEwen  on  "Hormones,  Genes,  and 
the  Brain:  Linking  Nature  and  Nurture." 
■  Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Debra  Greenleaf  on  "Australian  Aboriginal 
Painting." 
Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m,,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  Sieve  Rayner  on  "Human  Choice 
and  Climate  Change." 
Medieval  Banquet,  6  p,m.,  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
Ballroom,  Presenting  a  medieval  comedy 
about  Noah's  Arit,  The  Wakefield  Noah." 
Fortickets.  call  865-1367. 
Dance  Program,  8  p.m..  While  Hall  Dance 
Theatre,  1 32  White  BIdg.  Presenting 
"Spring  Choreographers  Showcase." 
Also,  April  8  and  April  9,  2:30  p.m. 
School  o(  Music,  8  p.m.,  Schwab  Aud,  Opera 

Theatre,  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255, 
Saturday,  April  8 
Little  International  Livestock  Exposition,  Ag 

Arena. 
Shaver's  Creek,  7  a,m.  Waterfowl  Watch. 

Call  863-2000. 
Center  for  Academic  Computing,  9  a.m. -4 
p,m,.  Classroom  BIdg,  Event  focuses  on 
instaictional  applications  of  technology, 
Roger  C.  Schank,  keynote  speaker,  on 
"Learning  and  Multimedia  Software  Devel- 
opment." Preregislralion  required,  call 
863-4356, 
Medieval  Technology  Fair,  noon-5  p.m.. 
Gymnasium  1.  Intramural  BIdg.  Through 
April  9. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Gymnastics  Team  hosts  the 
1995  NCAA  Men's  Gymnastics  Champi- 
onships East  Regional,  7:30  p,m„  Rec 
Hall,  Call  for  tickets  at  863-1000, 
Gallery  Talk.  1  p,m,,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum,   Efram  Burk  on  "Eariy 
.  20th-century  American  Painting  at  the 
Palmer  Museum," 
School  of  Music,  7  p.m,.  Recital  Hall.  Eileen 

Yarrison,  flute. 
Center  (or  the  Performing  Aris,  8  p.m,,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  The  Will  Rogers  Follies. 
Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 
School  of  Music.  8  p.m..  Schwab  Aud,  Opera 

Theatre.  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 
Sunday,  April  9 
Palm  Sunday. 

Daylight  Savings  time  begins. 
Gallery  Talk,  2  p,m,,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Old 
Masters  at  the  Palmer." 
Shaver's  Creek,  2  p,m,  John  Behe  on  "Lets 

Go  Trout  Rshing."  Call  863-2000. 
School  of  Music,  4  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  16 
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l^ECTURES 


Harvard  professor  presents 
lectures  in  physical  sciences 


April  7  talk  by  neuroscientist  to 
focus  on  hormones  and  the  brain 


Bruce  S.  McEwen,  a  leading  i 
entist  from  The  Rockefeller  University, 
wiD  give  the  Sol  Kramer  Lecture  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment on  Friday,  April  7.  He  will 
speak  on  "Hormones,  Genes,  and  the 
Brain:  Linking  Nature  and  Nurture"  at 
11:15  a.m.  in  Board  Room  2  of  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn. 

The  Sol  Kramer  Lecture  Series 
brings  visiting  scholars  to  Perm  State  to 
lecture  on  topics  in  ethology  (the  study 
of  biological  and  evolutionary  influ- 
ences on  behavior),  developmental 
genetics,  or  biophysical  aspects  of 
health  and  illness. 

The  series  honors  the  memory  of 
Sol  Kramer,  former  research  professor 
of  ethology  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Evan  Pal- 
tishall,  dean  emeritus  of  the  former 
College  of  Human  Development  at 
Penn  State. 

Dr.  McEwen  is  head  of  the  Harold 
and  Margaret  Milliken  Hatch  Laborato- 
ry of  Neuroendocrinology  at  The  Rock- 
eifeller  University.  He  studies  the  effects 
of  hormonal  processes  on  health  and 
development. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  investigators 
to  identify  and  characterize  receptors 


for  steroid  hormones  in  brain  tissue, 
and  his  work  helped  show  a  role  for  the 
hippocampus  in  neuroendocrine  regu- 
lation. More  recently  he  has  begun  to 
distinguish  between  the  destructive 
and  protective  effects  of  adrenal 
steroids  on  the  brain.  He  also  has  co- 
authored  several  papers  demonstrating 
the  reversibility  of  certain  kinds  of  ret- 


He  is  president  of  the  International 
Society  for  Neuroendocrinology,  a  past 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Scientific  Counsel- 
lors of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  a  former  councilor  of  the 
Society  for  Neurosdence.  He  has 
chaired  the  neuropsychology  study  sec- 
tion for  NIMH,  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Joiinml  of  Neurosdence,  and  has  been  on 
the  editorial  board  of  nine  other  jour- 
nals. 

He  currently  is  a  member  of  the 
MacArthur  Foundation  Health  and 
Behavior  Network.  He  holds  Fellow 
status  in  both  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

The  Sol  Kramer  Lecture  Series  was 
established  with  a  gift  from  Nancy  F. 
McDonald  of  Gainesville,  Florida. 


Evan  Pugh  Professor  to  weigh 
nature  vs.  nurture  on  April  6 

"Nature  and  Nurture:  Two-Part  Harmony"  will  be  the  topic  of  a  research  lec- 
ture by  Gerald  E.  McCleam  at  4  p.m.  Thursday,  April  6,  in  209  Henderson 
Building  South  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Dr.  McCleam  is  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell  Distinguished 
Research  Career  Award,  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. The  award  recognizes  a  Health  and 
Human  Development  faculty  member  who 
has  made  outstanding  research  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  across  a  major  portion  of 
his  or  her  career;  the  recipient  presents  a 
public  lecture  highlighting  his  or  her 
research. 

Dr.  McCleam,  an  internationally  recog- 
luzed  behavioral  geneticist,  is  Evan  Pugh 
Professor  of  health  and  human  develop- 
ment, director  of  the  Center  for  Develop- 
mental and  Health  Genetics,  and  a  former 
dean  of  the  college.  He  directs  three  major 
studies  involving  the  role  of  genetics  in 

^^1€  K^^i  .         ^     .    .  1-     Gerald  E.  McClearn 

UT.  McCleam  is  past  president  of  the 
Behavior  Genetics  Association  and  has  been 

elected  to  the  Academy  of  Behavioral  Medicine  Research.  In  1989  he  received 
the  Dobzhaiisky  Memorial  Award  for  Eminent  Research  in  Behavioral  Genet- 
ics from  the  Behavior  Genetics  Association. 

Leo  P.  Russell,  a  graduate  of  the  industrial  engineering  program  at  Penn 
State,  established  the  Distinguished  Research  Career  Award  in  honor  of  his 
late  wife,  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell,  who  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  home 
economics  in  1948. 


Bertrand  1.  Halperin,  HoUis  Professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  at  Harvard 
University,  will  present  the  Russell 
Marker  Lectures  in  the  Physical  Sciences 
March  28,  29,  and  30  at  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  lecture  series,  titled  "Quantum 
Mechanics  and  Electrons  in  Strong  Mag- 
netic Fields,"  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  and  is  free  to  the  pub- 
Uc. 

The  schedule  includes  three  lectures 
intended  for  a  general  audience:  "Elec- 
trons in  Strong  Magnetic  Fields,"  8  p.m., 
Tuesday,  March  28, 119  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory; "The  Quantum  Hall  Effects — 
Quantized  and  Unquantized,"  3:30  p.m., 
Wednesday,  March  29,  101  Osmond 
Laboratory,  and  "Fermion-Chem- 
Simons  Theory  and  the  Partly  Filled 
Landau  Level,"  3:30  p.m.,  Thursday, 
March  30, 101  Osmond  Laboratory.  The 
series  also  includes  one  more  specialized 
seminar,  "Quantum  Spin  Chains  in  The- 
ory and  Experiment,"  3:30  p.m.,  Tues- 
day, March  28,  in  101  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 

Dr.  Halperin  is  a  leading  theoretical 
condensed  matter  physicist.  He  has 
made  pioneering  contributions  in 
advancing  the  understanding  of  critical 
phenomena,  disordered  systems,  mag- 
netism, metal-insulator  transitions,  two- 
dimer^ional  systems,  and  electrons  in 
strong  magnetic  fields. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions, 
he  was  awarded  the  Oliver  E.  Buckley 
Condensed  Matter  Physics  Prize  of  the 


American  Physical  Society  in  1982.  He  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Soci- 
ety and  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Halperin  earned  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Harvard  University  in 
1961  and  his  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  at  the  Ur\iversity  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  1963  and  1965,  respectively. 
He  joined  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  as  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff  in  1966 
after  spending  one  year  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Sup^rieure  of  the  University  in 
Paris  on  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Postdoctoral  Fellowship. 

He  left  AT&T  BeH  Uboratories  to 
accept  a  professorship  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1976.  He  was  appointed  a 
Mallinckrodt  Professor  of  Physics  in 
1989  and  named  to  his  current  chair  in 
1992.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  between  1988 
and  1991.  During  his  tenure  at  Harvard, 
he  has  served  as  mentor  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  doctoral  students  and  postdoctor- 
al scientists  who  have  gone  on  to 
research  and  academic  positions  in  the 
nation's  most  prestigious  institutions 
and  research  laboratories. 

The  Marker  Lectures  were  estab- 
lished in  1984  through  a  gift  from  the 
late  Russell  Earl  Marker,  professor 
emeritus  of  chemistry,  whose  pioneer- 
ing synthetic  methods  revolutioruzed 
the  steroid  hormone  industry  and 
opened  the  door  on  the  current  era  of 
hormone  therapies,  including  the  birth- 
control  pill. 


Leading  researcher  to  give 
Ag  Sciences  lectures  in  April 

A  research  scientist  renowned  for  his  work  in  developing  disease-resistant  crops 
will  deliver  the  1995  Perm  State  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Distinguished  Lec- 
tures. 

Roger  Beachy,  head  of  the  plant  biology  division  of  the  Scripps  Research  Insti- 
tute in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  v^dll  give  a  talk  titled  "Biotechnology  to  Develop  Disease- 
Resistant  Crops:  National  and  International  Implications"  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
April  27,  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 
Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  award-winning  plant  pathologist  also  will 
deliver  a  technical  lecture  on  'Tathogen  Chemical 
Resistance:  Using  Capsid  Proteins  and  Movement  i 
Proteins  to  Interrupt  Virus  Infections"  April  28  at  10  j 
a.m.  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  I 
Building.  The  lectures,  hosted  by  the  Department  of  j 
Plant  Pathology,  are  open  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Beachy  has  done  groundbreaking  work  in 
genetically  manipulating  the  immune  defenses  of 
particular  plants  to  make  them  resistant  to  viruses. 

"The  whole  idea  of  engineering  foods  is  one  that 
the  public  mistrusts,"  he  says.  'The  first  Green  Rev- 
olution changed  agriculture  by  introducing  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides  lo  improve  crops.  The  beauty  of 
the  biotechnology  revolution  is  that  genetically  engi- 
neered disease-resistant  plans  don't  require  any  pnggr  Reachv 
treatment  for  the  crop,  reducing  the  need  for  chem-         ^  ^ 

icals." 

Dr.  Beachy,  who  is  co-director  of  the  Intemational  Laboratory  for  Tropical  Agri- 
cultural Biotechnology  at  the  Scripps  Research  Instihjte,  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
Monsanto  Co.  in  St.  Louis  and  to  the  Keygene  Company  in  The  Netherlands.  He 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  biology  from  Goshen  College  in  Indiana  and 
received  a  doctorate  in  plant  pathology  from  Michigan  State  University.  He  also 
received  the  1990  Ruth  Allen  Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  plant  pathol- 
ogy and  the  1991  Commonwealth  Award  for  Science  and  Invention. 


G.  Gordon  Liddy 

at  Eisenhower 

on  March  27 

G.  Gordon  Liddy  will  speak  at  8 
p.m.  Monday,  March  27,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium. 

Mr.  Liddy,  now  a  nationally 
syndicated  talk  show  host,  served 
nearly  five  years  in  prison  for  his 
role  in  the  June  1972  break-in  at 
Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters  in  the  Watergate 
office  complex  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Lidd/s  lecture  topic  is 
"Survive  or  Prevail."  According  to 
the  background  provided  by  the 
agency  representing  Mr.  Liddy,  the 
cenh-al  message  of  the  lecture  is 
"the  importance  of  striving  to  pre- 
vail where  others  simply  survive, 
whatever  your  field  of  endeavor." 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  Perm 
State  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom (YAF),  with  the  co-sponsor- 
ship of  WMAJ  Radio  and  Young 
America's  Foundation. 

Tickets  are  free.  They  are  being 
distributed  by  YAF  and  in  225  HUB 
—  with  a  maximum  of  two  tickets 
for  one  person. 


East  Asian  Studies 
lecture  on  March  27 

Masao  Miyoshi,  Hajime  Mori  Profes- 
sor of  Japanese,  English,  and  compar- 
ative literature  at  the  University  of 
California.  San  Diego,  will  present  an 
East  Asian  Studies  lecture,  "Kenz- 
aburo  of  the  Ambiguous  and  Japan," 
at  4  p.m.  Monday,  March  27,  in  Room 
102  Weaver  at  University  Park. 

His  lecture  will  be  a  cultural  cri- 
tique of  the  1994  Nobel  Laureate 
speech  delivered  in  Stockholm  by 
Japanese  novehst,  Kenzaburo  Oe, 
titled  "Japan,  the  Ambiguous,  and 
Myself." 

Dr.  Miyoshi,  a  prominent  figure  in 
Japanese  literary  and  cultural  studies, 
is  the  author  of  Accomplices  of  Silence 
(Berkeley),  Postmodernism  and  Japan 
(Duke),  japan  in  the  World  (Duke),  and 
Off  Cm/cr  (Harvard). 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


March  23, 1995 


Long  distance  calling 
program 

Penn  State  and  AT&T  are  pleased  to 
announce  increased  discounts  on 
every  direct  dialed  call  placed  from 
residential  telephone  lines  enrolled  in 
our  faculty  and  staff  long  distance  call- 
ing program.  True  PSU. 

Effective  March  1,  the  discounts 
will  increase  from  20%  to  30%  off 
AT&T  domestic  direct  dial  rates  and 
15%  to  20%  off  international  direct  dial 
rates. 

Full-time  Penn  State  faculty  and 
staff  are  eligible  to  sign  up  for  True 
PSU  and  receive  these  new  discounts. 
There  are  no  monthly  service  fees,  no 
minimum  monthly  expendihires,  and 
enrollment  is  free. 

Questions  regarding  True  PSU 
should  be  directed  to  the  Penn  State 
Office  of  Telecommunications  at  (814) 
865-8311  or  the  AT&T  Customer  Ser- 
vice Center  at  1-800-991-4PSU  (4778). 

Arnold  lecture 

The  Speech  Communication  Associa- 
tion has  established  the  Carroll  C. 
Arnold  Annual  Distinguished  Lecture 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Arnold,  professor 
emeritus  of  speech  communication. 
The  Arnold  lecture  will  be  delivered 
in  plenary  session  at  the  SCA  conven- 
tion and  will  highlight  the  ongoing 
research  of  one  of  the  association's 
most  distinguished  researchers. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  named  "The 
Teacher  of  the  Field"  when  he  retired 
from  Penn  State  in  1977. 

Healthy  Happenings 

The  Office  of  Faculty/Staff  Health 
Promotion  continues  to  offer  more 
programs  to  enhance  your  well-being: 
to  register  for  the  following  programs, 
contact  Jan  Hawbaker  at  865-3085  or 
JQH3@PSUADMIN. 

■    Weight    Watchers    AT    WORK, 

March  29-May  31— A  10-week  spring 
series  of  the  Weight  Watchers  AT 
WORK  begins  on  Wednesday,  March 
29,  at  the  University  Park  Campus. 
Learn  how  to  develop  and  maintain 
healthful  eating  and  exercise  habits  in 


an  informal,  supportive  group  setting. 
Meets  on  Wednesdays,  from  noon-1 
p.m.  in  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center  Auditorium.  Cost  is  $100(Life- 
time  members,  $90);  a  split  payment 
plan  is  available,  and  Master  Card  and 
VISA  are  accepted.  New  members  are 
welcome  any  time  during  the  series. 
■  An  Ounce  of  Prevention:  Colorec- 
tal Cancer,  April  3— Colorectal  cancer 
is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
cancer,  as  well  as  the  most  treatable,  if 
detected  early.  Come  to  this  discus- 
sion and  learn  from  a  local  physician 
ways  to  prevent,  detect,  and  treat  this 
disease.  Free  take-home  colorectal 
screening  kits  will  also  be  available. 
Meets  12:30-2  p.m.  in  323  HUB.  Cost  is 
FREE. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center.  To  register  for 
free  courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Reg- 
istration for  fee-based  courses  requires 
a  completed  registration  form,  page  5 
of  the  HRDC  course  catalog. 

■  Managing  Your  Professional 
Development  Plan  (PRO  052)  Goal  is 
to  provide  staff  with  tools  that  will 
help  them  to  create  practical  develop- 
ment plans  that  work.  These  plans  are 
required  for  staff  by  the  University's 
new  Staff  Review  and  Development 
Plan.  Meets  Tuesday,  April  18, 1-3:30 
p.m.  in  101  Kern;  cofet;  none. 

■  Introduction  to  Filemaker  PRO  1.0 
(MAC  005)  Will  show  you  how  to  set 
up  lists,  soct^nd  select  from  them  and 
how  to  print  custom  and  standard 
reports.  Meets  Thursday,  April  20, 1-5 
p.m.  in  117  Wagner;  cost:  $70.00. 

■  Introduction  to  IBIS  (ADC  003) 

Designed  to  enable  new  users  to  use 
IBIS  (Integrated  Business  Information 
System).  Meets  Thursday,  April  20,  9 
a.m.-noon  in  116  Wagner;  cost:  $40.00. 

■  How  to  Structure  and  Provide  On- 
The-Job  Training  (PRO  027)  Pro- 
vides participants  with  a  systematic 


process  for  developing  and  delivering 
on-the-job  training.  Meets  Thursdays 
April  20  and  27,  1:15-4:45  p.m.  in  319 
Rider;  cost:  $55.00. 

■  Customer  Service  for  Managers 
(CDS  002)  Teaches  people  at  every 
level  of  the  organization  how  to 
exceed  customer  expectations.  Meets 
Friday,  April  21,  8:15  a.m. -4:45  pm  in 
319  Rider;  cost:  $55.00. 

■  Facilitator  Training  1  (CQI  005) 
Covers  the  skills  necessary  for  group 
facilitation,  managing  the  group 
process,  encouraging  participation 
and  making  decisions  in  teams.  Meets 
Tuesday,  April  25,  9  a.m.-4p.m.  in  319 
Rider  Building;  cost:  None. 

■  Using    ISIS    AIDA    (ADC    Oil) 

Designed  to  help  pardcipants  learn 
how  to  extract  selected  information 
from  ISIS  using  the  appropriate  AIDA, 
and  to  custom  print  reports  for  stu- 
dent lists,  enrollment  figures,  reten- 
tion statistics,  and  instructional  activi- 
ty data.  Meets  Wednesday,  April  26, 
8:30  a.m.-noon  in  116  Wagner;  cost: 
$40.00. 

■  Photoshop  (MAC  010)  Presents 
students  with  all  of  the  basic  informa- 
tion they  need  to  use  the  program  and 
introduces  them  to  several  more 
advanced  capabilities  of  Photoshop. 
Meets  Thursday,  April  27,  9  a.m. -4 
p.m.  in  117  Wagner;  cost:  $90.00. 

■  Coping    Strategies    (DIV    003) 

Focuses  on  strategies,  experiences  and 
skills  to  maintain  your  culhjral  identi- 
ty and  achieve  a  level  of  success  at 
Penn  State.  Meets  Friday,  April  28, 
1:30-5  p.m.  in  319  Rider;  cost:  None. 

■  Improving  Your  Personal  Effec- 
tiveness (PER  003)  Offers  step-by- 
step  guidelines  for  taking  control  of 
both  your  personal  and  professional 
life.  Meets  Friday  and  Wednesday, 
April  28  and  May  3,  8:30  a.m.-noon  in 
319  Rider;  cost:  $55.00. 


Conference  on  the  Middle  Ages  at  University  Parle  on  April  7-9 


Stone  carving  and  masonry,  house  c 
stnjction  and  cathedral  arches,  metal 
working  and  milling  are  only  a  few  of 
the  medieval  technologies  that  will  be 
discussed  during  'The  Cathedral,  the 
Mill,  and  the  Mine;  Technology  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  April  7-9  at  University 
Park. 

The  conference  will  include  two 
days  of  paper  sessions,  two  days  of 
technology  fair,  and  a  medieval  ban- 
quet and  play.  Paper  sessions  will 
cover  medieval  technology  such  as 
water  power  in  England,  high  gothic 
architecture,  mechanization  and  the 
medieval  economy  and  reconstructing 
a  medieval  house.  The  sessions  will  run 
from  9  a.m.  April  7  through  noon  April 


8  at  the  Nittanv  Lion  Inn- 

If  you've  ever  wondered  what  holds 
up  a  cathedral  arch,  or  how  stone  blocks 
get  so  square,  visit  the  Technology  Fair 
from  12  to  5  p.m.,  April  8-9  in  the  Gym- 
nasium 1  in  the  Intramural  Building. 
Vincenzo  Palumbo,  master  stone  carv- 
er on  the  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  will  explain  medieval 
stone  carving;  Joseph  Conway,  Penn 
State  professor  of  engineering  mechan- 
ics, will  show  what  holds  up  an  arch; 
Joel  Bless,  master  glassblower,  will 
demonstrate  glassblowing,  and  Robert 
Rich  will  explain  the  technique  of  man- 
uscript illumination  which  turned 
medieval  books  into  works  of  art 


If  you  are  interested  in  medieval 
bams,  building  techniques  in  the  New 
World,  waterwheels,  trip  hammers, 
grain  milling  and  weaving,  the  Tech- 
nology Fair  is  the  place  to  learn  more 
and  actually  see  how  these  traditional 
crafts  were  done  and  how  they 
evolved.  Mining,  metallurgy  and  black- 
smithing  also  will  be  featured,  with  dis- 
plays of  casting  methods,  coin  striking 
and  goldsmithing. 

A  medieval  banquet  will  be  held  at 
6  p.m.  Friday  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Ixm 
Ballroom.  A  medieval  comedy  about 
Noah's  Ark,  "The  Wakefield  Noah," 
directed  by  Michael  Connolly,  Depart- 
ment of  Tlieater  Arts,  and  music  pro- 
vided by  the  Nova  Consort,  will  be  the 


evening's  entertainment.  Tickets  are 
$19.95  per  person  and  may  be  pur- 
chased through  the  History  Depart- 
ment secretary,  Karen  Ebeling,  865- 
1367. 

During  the  Technology  Fair,  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  Museum  in 
Boalsburg  will  have  demonstrations  of 
medieval  weapons,  including  cross- 
bows, armor  and  late  medieval 
firearms.  Also,  tours  of  the  blast  furnace 
at  Curtin  Village  will  be  conducted. 

For  more  information  on  the  con- 
ference or  Technology  Fair  contact 
Vickie  Ziegler,  director,  or  Marge 
StavTos,  at  the  Center  for  Medieval 
Studies,  108  Weaver  Building,  863-74S4, 
FAX  863-7840. 
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College  of  Engineering  open  house  on  April  1       Faculty  Senate  News 


Approximately  2,500  high  school  students  and 
their  families  will  travel  from  eight  states  to 
University  Park  for  the  1995  College  of  Engi- 
neering Open  House,  Saturday,  April  1,  9:30 
a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  The  event  is  open  to  the 
public.  Visitors  can  see  demonstrations  and 
working  displays  throughout  the  college. 

The  Penn  State  artificial  heart  (bioengineer- 
ing),  a  plastic  injection  molding  machine  turn- 
ing out  key  rings  (industrial  engineering),  the 
Breazeale  Nuclear  Reactor  (nuclear  engineer- 
ing) and  free  Penn  State  Creamery  ice  cream 
(agricultural  and  biological  engineering)  are 
examples  of  Open  House  activities.  The  day 
also  offers  Q&A  sessions  on  academics,  finan- 
cial aid  and  student  programs  and  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  regularly  scheduled  bus  tours. 
All  engineering  departments  will  be  open  to 
visitors.  In  addition  to  providing  lab  tours  and 
demonstrations,  faculty  members  and  students 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  dis- 
cuss various  majors. 

Open  House  gives  prospective  and  current 
students  a  chance  to  understand  what  each 
major  involves.  The  event  provides  information 
about  engineering  majors  and  facilities  in  the  | 
colleges  of  Engineering  and  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  and  introduces  participants  to  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

Specialty  engineering  organizations  and 
programs  will  have  students,  staff  and  faculty 
members  on  hand  throughout  the  day  to  pro- 
vide information  and  answer  questions  at  the         tnerc 

following  sites  throughout  the  day:  Common-  Mike  Immel,  supervisor  ot  the  Manufacturing  Systems 
wealth  Campuses,  108  Sackett;  the  Society  of  Lab;  Dan  Mahoney,  president  of  tfie  Engineering 
Women  Engineers  and  the  Engineering  Under-  Undergraduate  Council,  and  Brenda  Porterfieid.  pro- 
graduate  Student  Council,  107  Sackett;  ROTC  9^^^^  assistant  for  the  twlinority  Engineering  Program 
Programs,  1 09,  11 0,  and  1 1 1  Sackett;  Minority  3"  (display  key  chains  tfial  will  be  manutactured  on  the 
Engineering  Program,  323  Sackett;  Women  in  ^P°^  '^^'"9  '^^  P'^^''^^  injection  molding  machine  just 
Engineering  Program,  128  Sackett;  Career  behind  them)  for  visitors  dunng  the  annual  Engineer- 
Development  and  Placement  Services.  Kunkle  "J-gOpen  House  from  9:30  a.m,-3:30  p.m.  Saturday. 
Lounge;  and  Engineering  Career  Opporhjnities,  ^'^'  ^ 
206  and  208  Hammond. 

Engineering  Open  House  Registration  and  the  general  information  desk  are  on  the  first  floor 
of  Kunkle  Lounge,  the  glassed-in  area  at  the  College  Avenue  end  of  Hammond  Building  {across 
from  the  Comer  Room). 


Penn  State  Harrisburg  names  acivisers 


Five  community  leaders  have  been  added  to  the 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  Board  of  Advisers. 

Approved  recently  by  President  Thomas, 
the  new  additions  to  the  board  are  area  resi- 
dents Jane  D.  Coleman,  James  L  Taylor,  Paul 
C.  Coppock  and  Howell  C.  Mette.  Also  named 
as  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  is  Middle- 
town  Mayor  Barbara  Layne. 

The  Penn  State  Harrisburg  Board  of  Advis- 
ers has  been  instrumental  in  assisting  the  col- 
lege in  its  achievement  of  many  University 
goals  and  has  provided  a  valuable  service  in 
advising  the  administration  in  the  development 
of  the  physical  plant,  academic  programs,  fund- 
raising  activities  and  community  relations 
efforts. 

Ms.  Coleman,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  WTTF,  Inc.,  came  to  Harrisburg  last  year 
from  KNPB-TV,  the  public  broadcasting  station 
in  Reno,  Nev.  At  WITF,  she  is  Vesponsible  for 
oversight  of  all  WITF  operations  including  TV 
33,  FM  89.5,  "Apprise"  magazine.  Radio  Penn- 
sylvania, the  NetSource  business  training  chan- 
nel, and  COMLINK  satellite  uplinJc,  teleconfer- 
encing and  video  production  services. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  English 
from  Barnard  College,  a  master's  in  education- 
al psychology  and  doctorate  in  sociology  from 
Columbia  University. 


Mr.  Taylor,  president  and  CEO  of  Penn 
National  Insurance  Companies  since  1990,  is  a 
resident  of  Mechanicsburg.  A  native  of  Texas, 
he  holds  a  bachelor's  in  business  administration 
with  a  minor  in  economics  from  Pan  American 
University,  Edinburg,  Texas. 

Since  1994,  Mr.  Coppock  has  served  as 
senior  vice  president,  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer, general  counsel  and  secretary  of  Harsco 
Corporation,  Camp  Hill. 

Associated  with  the  firm  since  1981,  he  also 
has  served  as  corporate  counsel,  assistant  sec- 
retary and  secretary.  Prior  to  his  most  recent 
promotion,  he  was  vice  president,  general 
counsel  and  secretary.  He  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  finance  from  Lehigh  University  and  a 
law  degree  from  Villanova  University. 

Mr.  Mette,  a  senior  partner  in  the  Harris- 
burg law  firm  of  Mette,  Evans  and  Woodside, 
is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege and  earned  degrees  from  Dickinson  School 
of  Law  and  New  York  University  School  of 
Law. 

A  recognized  authority  in  taxation,  he  has 
served  as  an  adjunct  professor  for  federal  taxa- 
tion  courses  at   Dickinson  since   1952,  and 


Termination  of  tenure-protected 
faculty  discussed 


The  University  Faculty  Senate's  Standing  Joint  Committee 
on  Tenure  on  March  14  unveiled  for  the  Senate  a  proposed 
revision  of  procedures  for  terminating  tenure-protected  fac- 
ulty that  is  intended  to  better  protect  both  the  interests  of 
faculty  and  the  University  administration. 

The  revisions  are  based  on  existing  policy  (HR-23,  pro- 
motion and  tenure  procedures  and  regulations)  and  a  state- 
ment on  procedural  standards  in  faculty  dismissal  proceed- 
ings that  was  jointly  prepared  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  and  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  that  is  viewed  as  the  national  standard  on  this 
issue.  The  revisions  were  up  for  discussion  only,  and  will 
probably  come  up  for  Senate  action  later  this  year. 

John  Nichols,  chair  of  the  committee,  said  the  revisions 
do  not  create  new  policy.  He  said  the  changes,  if  adopted, 
would; 

■  require  that  hearings  be  held  before  a  faculty  member 
is  removed; 

■  separate  the  adjudication  process  from  the  termina- 
tion process; 

■  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  University; 

■  clarify  the  proper  roles  of  the  University  president 
and  the  faculty,  and 

■  codify  procedures  that  all  need  to  know. 

If  the  revisions  are  accepted.  Dr.  Nichols  said,  "there 
would  be  no  losers."  The  revisions  "are  not  a  declaration  of 
open  season  on  faculty,"  he  said,  nor  are  they  intended  to 
hamper  the  administration  when  it  needs  to  remove  a  fac- 
ulty member  for  appropriate  reasons. 

The  committee's  report  says  that  existing  procedures 
"are  inadequate  and  urgently  need  to  be  revised,"  having 
been  "overtaken  by  recent  court  rulings,  the  end  of  higher 
education's  exclusion  from  the  federal  age  discrimination 
law,  changing  economic  conditions,  and  the  growing 
demand  that  state  universities  be  more  accountable  to  the 
public." 

The  report  says  the  revisions  resulted  from  committee 
members'  concerns  that  "existing  regulations  and  proce- 
dures for  terminating  tenured  and  tenure-eligible  faculty 
do  not  fully  protect  the  interests  of  either  the  University  or 
the  faculty  whose  cases  are  heard  by  the  committee  and 
that  the  University  may  encounter  serious  internal  or  exter- 
nal problems  if  it  does  not  confront  this  delicate  and  com- 
plex situation." 

According  to  Senate  records,  only  six  cases  have  been 
heard  by  the  committee  since  HR-23  was  last  updated,  and 
none  of  those  cases  dealth  with  academic  incompetence  or 
financial  exigency.  "Despite  economic  hard  times  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education  in  recent  years,  terminations  due  to 
financial  exigency  are  relatively  rare,"  says  the  committee's 
report. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Senate  also  adopted  several 
changes  to  HR-23  that  deal  with  statements  from  tenure 
candidates,  communication  with  tenure  candidates,  the 
minimum  number  of  external  referees  and  the  kinds  of 
statements  they  can  make,  and  other  tenure  issues. 

Other  Senate  action  included: 

—  Hearing  University  President  Joab  Thomas  ask  Sen- 
ate members  to  urge  legislators  to  increase  the  state  alloca- 
tion to  Penn  State  (see  accompanying  remarks  on  page      ); 

—  Changing  some  rules  affecting  standing  committees, 
ex  officio  membership  and  student  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  approach  the  Senate  Commonwealth  Educa- 
tional System  Committee  should  take  in  reviewing  CES- 
based  degree  programs; 

—  Hearing  a  report  on  the  "equity  model,"  which  is 
used  to  distribute  funding  among  CES  campuses,  and 

—  Recognizing  Senate  Executive  Secretary  George 
Bugyi  for  25  years  of  service  by  presenting  him  with  two 
certificates  and  a  Penn  State  chair.  One  of  the  certificates 
noted  that  Dr.  Bugyi  can  "always  be  counted  on  to  go  the 
extra  mile  in  service  to  Penn  State's  faculty." 

The  Senate  will  next  meet  at  1:30  p.m.  on  April  25  in 
Room  112,  Kem  Building. 


Arts 


continued  from  page  8 

Awards,  features  more  than  300  works 
of  art  and  portfolios  from  six  area 
school  districts.  These  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  art  works  will  be  judged 
and  sent  for  further  competition  in  Har- 
risburg. 

Kern  exhibitions 

The  Kern  Exhibition  Area  at  University 
Park  will  feature  the  photography  of 
Helena  Lukas  Martemucco  through 
April  n. 

The  exhibit  includes  photographs  of 
children,  peppers,  and  other  treasures, 
which  explore  the  home  as  a  small  but 
unconfining  place. 

Ms.  Lukas  Martemucco  is  a  MFA 
candidate  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts. 

Also  featured  in  Kern  are  architectur- 
al sculptures  from  fifth-year  architectural 
students.  The  exhibit,  titled  "Antidpat- 
ing  Dionysis  (Spatial  Anomalies),"  runs 
through  April  16. 

The  Kern  Exhibition  Area  is  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Kern  Graduate  Building. 
Exhibition  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday;  10  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  noon  to  11  p.m. 
on  Sunday. 

Symposium 

Six  Old  Master  paintings  from  the  per- 
manent collection  of  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art  wiJJ  be  the  focus  of  an  internation- 
al symposium  to  be  held  from  Friday, 
March  31,  through  Sunday,  April  2,  at 
the  museum  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  The  symposium,  "Continuity, 
innovation,  and  Connoisseurship:  Old 
Master  Paintings  at  the  Palmer  Muse- 
um," will  be  presented  by  seven  distin- 
guished international  scholars.  Their  dis- 
cussiorts  will  center  on  change  within 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  artistic  tradi- 
tions. 

The  keynote  address  will  be  given  by 
Mina  Gregori,  chairperson  of  the  art  his- 
tory department  of  the  University  of  Flo- 
rence, Italy.  Other  panelists  for  tlie  sym- 
posium will  include  Bernard  Aikema, 
professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands;  Dottoressa 
Francesca  Baldassari,  an  independent 
scholar  from  Florence;  Philippe  Costam- 
agna,  an  independent  scholar  from  Paris; 
Heidi  J.  Homik,  assistant  professor  at 
Baylor  University;  Erich  SchJeier,  curator 
of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  painting  at 
the  Berlin  Museum,  and  Leonard  J. 
Slatkes,  professor  at  Queens  College. 

Admission  to  the  symposium  is  free, 
however,  reservations  are  required.  For 
more  information  contact  the  Palmer 
Museum  Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  at  (814)  865-7672. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey  Through 
Literature,  Robert  Edwards  discusses  the 
complexities  involved  in  'The  Franklin's 
Tale"  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a  problematic 
tale  of  love,  honor,  and  freedom. 

He  and  host  Leonard  Rubinstein 
explore  the  question  that  the  tale  poses, 
"who  is  the  most  free?"  We  soon  discov- 
er, Edwards  says,  that  "each  level  sort  of 
gives  way  to  a  deeper  complication." 

On  the  April  5  episode,  William 
Petereon  of  the  Penn  State  history  depart- 
ment discusses  Romanus  the  Mdodist,  a 
fifth  century  Christian  poet,  and  his 


"Hymns  of  the  God  Before  Time." 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced as  a  continuing  education  service 
of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Liter- 
ature in  the  audio  studios  of  WPSX-TV. 
It  airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU, 
91.5  FM. 

"Spring  Choreographers 
Showcase" 

The  Dance  Program  at  Penn  State  pre- 
sents the  Spring  Choreograplicrs  Shoiucase 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  7;  2:30  p.m.  Satur- 
day, April  8,  and  2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  April 
9,  in  the  White  Hall  Dance  Theatre  locat- 
ed in  132  White  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

The  performance  v/ill  feature  Orch- 
esis  Dance  Company  and  will  range  in 
style  from  ballet  to  modem,  from  lyrical 
to  the  dramatic. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  general  admission, 
$4  for  students. 

Shaver's  Creek  events 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  at 
Penn  State  will  offer  the  following  public 
progran\s  in  April: 

■  Waterfowl  Watch,  Sahirday,  April 
8, 7  to  8:30  a.m.  Loons,  grebes,  ducks, 
and  migrating  terns  and  gulls  are  all  pos- 
sible sightings.  Participants  should  bring 
binoculars. 

■  "Lef  s  Go  Trout  Fishing,"  Sunday, 
April  9, 2  to  3:30  p.m.  John  Behe,  a  vol- 
unteer from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission,  will  talk  about  equip- 
ment, lures  and  baits,  and  finding  "hot 
spote." 

■  Beaver  Paddle,  Friday,  April  14, 
6:30  to  10  p.m.  After  a  short  indoor  pro- 
gram on  the  beavers  of  Shaver's  Creek, 
participants  will  canoe  by  moonlight  to 
investigate  the  marshy  areas,  banks,  and 
beaver  lodges  of  Stone  Valley  Lake. 

■  "Whose  Egg  is  It?",  Saturday, 
April  15, 1  to  2  p.m.  This  program  is  for 
preschool  through  elementary  school 
children,  who  will  look  for  eggs  that 
have  been  decorated  and  camouflaged  to 
resemble  wild  bird  and  reptile  eggs. 

■  Woodcock  Walk,  Friday,  April  21, 
7  to  9  p.m.  Participants  should  bring  a 
blanket  or  other  material  to  sit  on;  they 
will  learn  about  the  habits  of  this  unusu- 
al bird  and  try  to  witness  its  spring  mat- 
ing ritual. 

■  Nature  and  Wildlife  Photography 
Workshop,  Saturday,  April  22, 10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  This  workshop  is  designed  for 
beginners.  Those  attending  should  bring 
a  camera,  at  least  two  rolls  of  print  film, 
and  a  notebook. 

■  Spring  Wildflower  Walk,  Sunday, 
AprU  23, 2  to  4  p.m.  The  walk  will 
include  folklore,  facts,  and  stories  about 
local  woodland  flowers. 

Preregistration  is  required  for  each  of 
these  programs.  Fee  information  and 
registration  is  available  by  calling 
Shaver's  Creek  at  (814)  863-2000  or  (814) 
667-3424.  Interested  persons  can  also  call 
either  number  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Shaver's  Creek  seasonal  program  gtiide. 

Centre  Stage  *95 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  the  summer 
professional  theatre  at  Penn  State, 
announced  its  '95  season  that  will  feature 
four  productions  in  June  and  July.  The 
schedule  includes  a  children's  show,  two 
comedies  and  a  musical  thriller. 

The  season  opens  with  an  adaptation 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  written  by 
Lewis  Carroll,  the  pen  name  of  Oxford 
professor  Charles  Ludwidge  Dodgson. 


"Alice  In  Wonderland"  shows  at  10 
a.m.  June  3, 9  and  10;  1  p.m.  June  10;  4 
p.m.  June  3  and  7  p.m.  June  2  and  9.  Indi- 
vidual performance  tickets  for  this  show 
only  are  on  sale  now.  Prices  are  $6  for 
general  admission  and  $A  for  shjdents 
and  children. 

"Greater  Tuna"  looks  at  life  in  Tuna, 
the  third  smaUest  town  in  Texas. 
"Greater  Tuna"  plays  at  8  p.m.  June  16, 
17, 20-24, 27-30  and  July  1.  Previews  are 
at  8  p.m.  June  14  and  15;  matinees  are  at 
2  p.m.  June  24  and  July  1. 

The  third  production  in  the  '95  sea- 
son is  "Sweeney  Todd,"  a  musical  thriller 
based  on  the  story  of  Sweeney  Todd— 
"the  demon  barber  of  Fleet  Street." 

"Sweeney  Todd"  shows  at  8  p.m. 
June  30,  July  1, 6-8,  and  11-15  and  at  6 
p.m.  July  4.  Previews  are  at  8  p.m.  June 
28  and  29;  matinees  are  at  2  p.m.  July  5, 
8,  and  15. 

"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You" 
debuted  in  the  1930s,  but  still  delights 
audiences  with  its  wacky,  endearing 
story  of  the  Vanderhof-Sycamore  family. 
The  family  members,  dedicated  to  living 
rather  than  to  sodet/s  standards,  pursue 
their  fancies  with  flair  and  without 
remorse.  Carole  Brandt,  who  is  familiar 
to  many  Centre  Stage  fans,  returns  to 
direct  the  comedy.  Ms.  Brandt  served  as 
Centre  Stage's  artistic  director  for  sbt  sea- 
sons, and  directed  such  crowd-pleasers 
as  "1776,"  "A  Shayna  Maidel,"  "Nun- 
sense,"  "George  M!"  and  "Funny  Girl." 

"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You"  plays 
at  8  p.m.  July  14, 15, 18-22,  and  25-29. 
Previews  are  on  July  12  and  13;  matinees 
are  at  2  p.m.  July  22  And  29. 

Subscriptions  include  all  shows 
except  "Alice  In  Wonderland."  For  a 
free  season  brochure,  contact  the  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  Ticket  Center. 

Students  interpret 
Rembrandt 

An  exhibit  titled  "Selection  of  Student 
Self-Portraits  ala  Rembrandt,"  is  on  dis- 
play in  the  store  window  of  Gnomon 
Copy,  130  W.  College  Ave.  in  downtown 
State  College. 

The  exhibit  will  continue  through  the 
end  of  March  and  features  drawTngs  by 
fourth-year  architectural  engineering  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  Arch  442  Design 
Analysis  and  Research  course  taught  by 
Richard  Alden  and  Pier  Bandini, 
instructors. 

'The  Rendez-vous" 

Dorothy  E.  King,  adjunct  professor  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  brings  her  acting 
and  writing  talents  to  the  stage  of  the  col- 
lege's Olmsted  Building  auditorium 
April  22  at  7  p.m. 

"THE  RENDEZ-VOUS,"  a  drama  in 
two  parts  written  by  and  starring  Dr. 
King  and  featuring  stage  and  screen 
actor  Sharrieff  Paris,  centers  on  the  lives 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  they  face  the 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  they  should 
begin  a  relationship. 

The  drama  will  be  directed  by 
Anthony  D.  Hill,  professor  of  theatre  at 
The  Ohio  State  University,  and  is  being 
presented  in  cooperation  with  PenOwl 
Press  Productions  and  the  PSH  Division 
of  Humanities.  Admission  is  free,  but 
reservations  are  requested  by  phoning 
234-3886. 

Dr.  King,  a  playwright  and  perfor- 
mance poet,  is  the  author  of  seven  short 
plays  and  one  full-length  drama  with 
music  —  all  focusing  on  male-female 
relationships. 


Staff 

Jeffrey  J.  Johnson,  program 
coordinator  IV  at  The  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center. 
Donna  A.  Jones,  staff  assis- 
tant VI  in  Corporate  Con- 
troller's Office. 
Susan  J,  Jones,  installation 
security  specialist  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Sys- 
tems, Office  of  Administra- 
tive Systems. 

Joanne  E.  Jordan,  staff  assis- 
tant VIII  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 
Sharon  L.  Kaylor,  staff  assis- 
tant VU  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Darlene  K.  Kolivosky,  staff 
assistant  IV  in  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Ten  L.  Lassman,  cost  and 
space  assistant  in  Corporate 
Controller's  Office. 
David  J.  Lindstrom,  associ- 
ate director  for  administra- 
tive services  in  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Patricia  L.  Maines,  assistant 
bursar  in  Corporate  Con- 
troller's Office, 
Sherry  L.  Mettley,  informa- 
tion systems  coordinator  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Kathy  L.  Norris,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  Division  of  Devel- 
opment and  University  Rela- 
tions. 

George  A.  Patrick,  manager, 
Financial  Officer  Operations, 
in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office, 

Patricia  A.  Phillips,  market- 
ing information  coordinator 
in  Research  and  Graduate 
School. 

Timari  A.  Prevish,  applica- 
tions programmer /analyst  in 
Computer  and  information 
Systems,  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Systems. 
Christopher  L.  Rizzo,  man- 
ager. Student  Unions  and 
Activities,  at  Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College. 
Carol  J,  Rockey,  manager, 
Financial  and  Administrative 
Services  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems,  Center 
for  Academic  Computing. 
Paul  J.  Scajilon,  manager, 
Snack  Bar,  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services. 
Rachel  E.  Smith,  financial 
officer  in  Corporate  Con- 
ti-oller's  Office. 
Barbara  B.  Solesky,  library 
assistant  I  at  Penn  State 
Fayette  Campus, 
Kimberly  K.  Strouse,  staff 
assistant  IV  in  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Gloria  J.  Thomas,  staff  assis- 
tant VI  in  Corporate  Con- 
h-oller's  Office. 
Stephen  J.  Wright,  associate 
director.  Independent  Learn- 
ing, in  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education. 
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Coming  home 

University  of  Nebraska  chancellor  returns  to  face  < 


5  beea  described  fis  enerj^etic, 
r  effective,  rmagintitive  and  c 
taker.  ^'' 

llsb  overwhelmingly  enthu- 
liout  the  opportunity  to  lead 
Penn'a 

Hle's  Graham  B.  Span 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  who  was  unani- 
mously named  president-elect  of  the 
University  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  March  16. 

Following  his  election.  Dr. 
Spanier,  a  former  Penn  State  faculty 
member  and  administrator,  spent  the 
weekend  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  with  his  wife,  Sandra,  and 
their  two  children,  Brian  and 
Hadley. 

"This  is  truly  exciting  for  me,"  he 
said.   "Sandy  and  1  are  thrilled  with 
this  opportunity.  We've  gotten  to 
meet  a  lot  of  new  colleagues  on  cam- 
pus and  are  getting  re-acquainted 
with  a  lot  of  old  friends. 

"One  of  the  great  things  about 
coming  back  home  is  that  you  start 
with  a  built-in  support  structure  for 
your  family.  It  is  hard  for  children  to 
move,  but  I'm  amazed  about  how 
quickly  they  warmed  up  to  Penn 
State  over  the  weekend.  And  having 
dinner  with  Joe  Patemo  Friday  night 
didn't  hurt." 

The  president-elect,  who  will 
arrive  in  mid-August,  joined  the 
Penn  State  faculty  in  1973  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  then  College  of 
Human  Development.  He  was  pro- 


moted to  associate  professor  in  1977 
and  was  made  full  professor  in  1981, 
at  the  age  of  32.  He  was  associate 
dean  for  resident  instruction  in  the 
college  when  he  left  Penn  State  in 
1982.  Sandra  Spanier  earned  her 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  English  at 
Penn  State  and  taught  in  the  State 
College  Area  School  District  from 
1973  to  1981, 

He  believes  his  ties  to  Perm  State 
were  meaningful  to  the  Trustees  in 
the  selection  process. 

"I'm  certain  the  Trustees  were 
prepared  to  appoint  the  best  person 
regardless,  but  I  feel  my  history  at 
Penn  State  and  my  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  institution 
were  important  to  the  Trustees,  who 
are  intensely  loyal. 

"1  also  think  the  balance  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  outreach  in  my 
own  career  was  seen  as  an  asset.  My 


very  strong  feelings  about  i 
quality  and  access  and  < 
about  people,  which  is  high  in  my 
value  system,  seemed  to  match  up 
well  with  the  interests  of  the  Trustees 
and  the  Search  Committee." 

Dr.  Spanier  said  that  the  Trustees 
and  the  Search  Committee  were  look- 
ing for  the  right  person— a  match 
between  the  individual  and  the  insti- 

'There  are  certain  values  I  bring 
to  this  institution  that  will  show  up 
in  my  agenda.  People  are  important 
to  me.  You  can't  have  a  great  univer- 
sity unless  you  have  great  people 
operating  it.  That  means  providing 
resources  for  faculty  and  staff  at  all 
levels  to  do  their  job.  It  also  means 
having  a  campus  climate  that  is 
open,  tolerant  and  supportive  of  all 
people." 

The  president-elect  expressed 


"There  are  certain  values 
I  bring  to  this  institution 
that  will  show  up  in  my 
agenda.  People  are 
important  to  me/' 


\  that  sometimes  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  institutions  like  Penn 
'^l.Tte  were  funded  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  undergradu- 
ates. "For  me,  that  mission  remains  a 
preeminent  mission  of  the  University 
today." 

He  attributes  much  of  his  interest 
in  undergraduate  education  to  influ- 
ences in  his  personal  background. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  family  of  modest 
means  and  was  the  first  person  in  my 
family  network  to  ever  go  to  college. 
I've  experienced  firsthand  the  differ- 
ence that  obtaining  a  college  degree 


akei 


i  life. 


"So,  for  me  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  my  career  in  education 
is  of  special  significance,  and  I  want 
to  make  sure  this  institution  is  sup- 
ported as  well  as  possible  so  we  can 
make  a  university  education  accessi- 
ble to  anyone  who  is  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  succeed." 

Among  the  challenges  facing  the 
new  president,  he  cited  the  financial 
challenge  as  foremost. 

"It  is  my  responsibility  to  keep 
the  momentum  going  and  even  accel- 
erate it  in  a  time  of  scarce  resources," 
he  noted.  "It  may  be  premature  to 
announce  any  specific  fundraising 
objectives,  but  increasing  the  level  of 
private  giving  will  continue  to  be 
important  for  us  at  Penn  State.  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  be 
involved.  1  can  assure  you  that  I'm 
not  bashful  about  asking  for  money." 

Another  challenge,  he  said,  lies  in 
Penn  State's  comprehensiveness. 

'This  University  is  remarkable 
because  of  its  size  and  diversity  of 
programs,  but  that  also  poses  special 
challenges,"  he  said.  "For  example, 
the  Commonwealth  Educational  Sys- 
tem brings  great  strength  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  it  also  is  difficult  to  sup- 
port programs  adequately  at  23  sites 
simultaneously  at  a  very  high  level  of 
excellence.  That  particular  challenge 
shows  up  in  many  of  the  documents 
I've  seen  and  is  an  area  I  certainly 
want  to  learn  more  about." 

Dr.  Spanier  describes  his  manage- 
ment style  as  being  informal,  with 
emphasis  on  communication  and  del- 
egaHon. 

"I  believe  you  should  hire  the 
best  people  you  can  and  support 
them.  I  delegate  substantially  to  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  work.  I  strongly 
believe  in  distributing  responsibility 
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lallenges  of  leading  Penn  State  into  next  century 


Top  Dr,  Spanier  behind  the  podium  and  the  mark  that 
will  become  more  familiar  to  him  after  Sept.  1. 
Below:  Dr.  Spanier  and  Dr.  Thomas  take  a  break  from 
the  Board  o(  Trustees  meeting  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Cenier. 


hority  as  fully  as  you  can  to 
viduals  at  the  front  lines  of 

Iso  believe  in  very  open 
nication.  I  do  like  to  spend 
time  with  faculty  and  stu- 
Students  will  see  me  often  in 
dence  halls  and  at  student 
IS.  1  also  hope  to  get 
and  meet  faculty  and  staff." 
lough  he's  been  away  from 
ate  since  1982,  he's  never 
affection  for  the  University. 
e  always  felt  Penn  State  was 
mier  land  grant  university — 
tution  of  great  reach.  The 
ot  the  alumni  is  admired 
lly.  The  quality  of  life  on 
>  for  students  is  also  well 

impressive  as  these  charac- 
'  are,  I  think  there  is  an 
jnity  for  the  University  to 
3  an  even  higher  level  of 
iment.  I  certainly  am  excited 
wading  Penn  State  and  I  look 
i  to  joining  you  for  the 
ing  of  the  academic  year." 
he  meantime,  he'll  continue 
with  the  good-natured  kid- 
'out  leaving  a  University 
No  1  ranked  football  team 
3ding  one  whose  team  was 
second 

e  heard  lot  about  that,"  he 
'ut  I  .point  out  that  there's  a 
flson  every  fall.  Nebraska 
ive  been  named  No.l  this 
ar,  but  I'm  quite  certain  that 
tate  will  be  No.l  next  year." 
—Bill  Campbell 


Dunng  a 

going. 


iew  with  former  Intercom  editor  Bill  Campbell,  Dr. 
3  his  pending  responsibilities  to  keep  the  momentum 


Spanier 

continued  from  page  1 

At  Penn  State,  Dr.  Spanier  moved 
quickly  through  the  professorial  ranks. 
Starting  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
1973,  he  was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  in  1977  and  was  made  full 
professor  in  1981,  at  the ageof  32.  His 
first  administrative  appointments  at 
Penn  State  began  in  1977,  when  he  was 
appointed  as  both  professor-in-charge 
of  the  undergraduate  program  in  the 
Division  of  Individual  and  Family 
Studies,  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  as  divisional  professor-in- 
charge  of  individual  and  family  stud- 
ies, serving  in  those  dual  posts  for  two 
years.  In  1979,  he  was  named  associate 
dean  for  resident  instruction  in  the 
College  of  Human  Development,  a 
position  he  held  until  leaving  Penn 
State  in  1982. 

Dr.  Spanier's  academic  appoint- 
ments have  been  multidisciplinary 
throughout  his  career.  At  Penn  State, 
his  professorial  appointments  were  in 
human  development  and  sociology.  At 
Stony  Brook,  they  were  in  sociology 
and  psychiatry;  at  Oregon  State,  in 
human  development  and  family  stud- 
ies and  sociology.  At  Nebraska,  he  is 
professor  of  sociology,  professor  of 
family  and  consumer  sciences,  and 
professor  of  family  medicine  in  the 
College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Spanier  holds  a  number  of 
national  leadership  positions  in  higher 
education,  including  the  Board  of  Pres- 
idents of  the  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion Technology  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land 


Grant  Colleges,  the  Commission  on 
Women  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  NCAA  Presidents 
Commission,  and  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accountability  Reporting.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  has 
chaired  the  American  Sociological 
Association  Family  Section,  is  a  clinical 
member  and  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy,  and  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Christ- 
ian Children's  Fund. 

A  prolific  scholar.  Dr.  Spanier  has 
authored  or  co-authored  100  publica- 
tions, including  10  books.  His  primary 
areas  of  teaching  and  research  interest 
are  in  marriage  and  the  family,  partic- 
ularly the  quahty  and  stability  of  mar- 
riage across  the  lifespan,  family 
demography,  and  family  policy. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  enjoys  avia- 
tion, magic,  and  athletics.  He  has  a 
commercial  pilot's  license,  which  he 
earned  at  the  University  Park  Airport 
in  State  College.  He  is  a  magician  and 
an  avid  fan  of  a  broad  range  of  inter- 
collegiate sports.  His  wife,  Sandra,  is 
an  English  professor  specializing  in 
20th  Century  American  Literature.  Dr. 
Sandra  Spanier  earned  her  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  English  at  Penn  State 
and  taught  in  the  State  College  Area 
District  from  1973  to  1981.  The 
Spaniers  have  two  children,  Brian,  13, 
and  Hadley,  10. 
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Faculty  proposals  sought 

Institute  encouraging  experiments 
in  active  and  collaborative  learning 

The  Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning  is  soliciting  faculty  pro- 
posals for  designing  and  implementing  innovative  learning 
modules  in  undergraduate  courses.  The  institute  is  particular- 
ly interested  in  fostering  experiments  in  active  and  collaborative 
learning.  Active  learning  develops  advanced  cognitive  skills, 
rather  iJian  recall  and  a  devotion  to  life-long  learning  over  one- 
time mastery.  Collaborative  learning  utilizes  cooperative  work 
among  students  to  achieve  higher  academic  performance. 

Pilot  projects  are  under  way  this  semester  in  Agricultural 
Sciences,  Health  and  Human  Development  and  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science.  These  include  employing  e-mail  to  create  vir- 
tual project  teams;  substituting  student  initiated  gK)up  research 
projects  for  standard  laboratory  exercises,  and  employing  stu- 
dent teams  in  laboratory  sections. 

The  institute  hopes  to  sponsor  more  than  30  faculty  projects 
during  the  coming  academic  year.  Support  includes  the  fund- 
ing of  student  interns,  small  grants  (under  $750),  consultations 
on  instructional  design,  and  team  training  resources.  Faculty 
selected  to  conduct  projects  will  be  appointed  Fellows  of  the 
institute. 

The  deadline  for  projects  scheduled  for  Fall  1995  is  April  17. 
The  first  round  deadline  for  projects  scheduled  for  Spring  1996 
is  May  15.  For  further  information,  application  forms,  project 
selection  criteria  or  consultation  call  865-8681  or  e-mail 
IIL@psu.edu. 


Library  at  Schuylkill  Campus 
to  be  dedicated  on  April  13 

University,  campus  and  community  leaders  will  gather  at  the 
Penn  State  Schuylkill  Campus  on  April  13  to  celebrate  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Ciletti  Memorial  Library. 

The  $2.6  million  facility  is  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick M.  Ciletti,  a  long-time  University  teacher  and  administra- 
tor who  started  his  career  at  the  Schuylkill  Campus.  His  last 
assignment  at  the  University  was  as  special  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident for  governmental  affairs. 

President  Thomas  will  present  remarks  at  the  ceremony, 
along  with  Wayne  D.  Lammie,  campus  executive  officer.  One 
million  was  raised  locally  for  the  construction  of  the  facility.  The 
balance  of  the  funding  was  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pemxsylvania's  capital  budget.  Local  leadership  gifts  of  $100,000 
each  were  received  from  Cressona  Aluminum,  Meridian  Ban- 
corp, and  Pennsylvania  National  Bank. 

The  three-story  building  also  houses  a  computer  and  writing 
laboratory,  audio- visual  laboratory,  center  for  academic  achieve- 
ment and  reading  room.  The  centerpiece  of  the  new  Library  is  a 
large  three-panel  painting  by  the  noted  American  artist  George 
Luks.  Installed  in  the  reading  room,  the  work,  "Necho  Allen 
Discovering  Coal,"  was  a  gift  from  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Bank  and  is  valued  at  $475,000. 


Oswald  memorial  service  set  for 
March  31  at  University  Park 

A  memorial  service  for  President  Emeritus  John  W.  Oswald, 
who  died  Feb.  1,  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Friday,  March  31,  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  The  service  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Oswald  served  as  Penn  State's  13th  President  from  1970 
to  1983. 

Faculty  and  staff  attending  the  service  are  asked  to  park  in 
their  assigned  parking  places.  Members  of  the  community  will 
be  directed  to  the  Eisenhower  Parking  Deck.  Persons  with  spe- 
cial parking  needs  should  call  the  Office  of  Constituent  Relations 
31863-0860. 


Calendar 

continued  from  page  9 

State  Women's  Chorus  and  Keynotes.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0431. 
School  of  Music,  7  p.m..  Recital  Hall.   FriJtiling 
Posaunen  (Spring  Tromobones). 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  March  23 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  noon.  201 
Keller  BIdg,  Dennis  Lott  on  Ttie  Dissertation 
Process:  School  tor  the  Seasonal  Professional." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab-  Howard  Stone 
on  "Physics  Results  from  LEP  at  CERN." 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  3:45  p.m.,  105  Ferguson 
Building.  Jim  Clark  on  "Scales  of  Fire  Importance 
ot  Eastern  North  America." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m.,  302  Pond 
Lab.  Arup  Acharya  on  "Stnjcturing  Distributed 
Algorithms  and  Services  in  Networks  with  Mobile 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30  p.m.. 
314  Hammond  BIdg.  Maxwell  Fogleman,  speaker. 

Friday,  March  24 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  1 :25  p.m.,  205  Ferguson 
BIdg.  Ed  Mills  on  "Ecosystem  Changes  in  North 
American  Lakes  Toward  the  21st  Century:  Will 
Their  Invasion  by  Zebra  Mussels  Make  a  Differ- 

Agronomy.  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Fred  Schnagel  on 
"Altemative  Septic  Systems  for  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania." 

Monday,  March  27 

Veterinary  Science,  10:45  a.m.,  118  ASI  Bidg.  James 
A.  Roth  on  "Bovine  Immunodeficiency-Like  Virus 
Infection  in  Cattle." 

Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  112  Buckhout  Lab. 

Soumaria  Sanogo  on  "Geostatistics  and  Geograph- 
ic Information  Systems  (GIS)  in  Analysis  and  Man- 
agement of  Plant  Disease  Epidemics." 

Tuesday,  March  28 

Chemical  Engineering,  9  a.m.,  140  Fenske  Lab. 
James  Trainham  on  "Creating  Sustainable  Value 
through  Technology." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m..  S-209  Hender- 
son BIdg.  South.  Eileen  Kennedy  on  "Politics  of 
Nutrition  Policy." 

The  Colloquium  Series,  6:30  p.m.,  301  HUB.  Techni- 
cal Writing  Style:  How  Is  Writing  for  Publications 
Unlike  Other  Writing?" 

Wednesday,  March  29 

Gerontology.  12:15  p.m  ,  101  HH&D  East,  Carol 
Whitlatch  on  "Transitions  in  Caregiving  Careers: 
Placement  and  its  Aftermath." 

Thursday,  March  30 

VeterinaryScience.  8:30  a.m.,  Ill  Henning.  Sheila 
McGuirk  on  "Studies  in  the  Treatment  and  Preven- 
tion of  Calf  Disease." 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  noon,  201 
Keller  BIdg.  Patricia  Book  on  "CREAD:  An  Ongo- 
ing Example  of  an  Inter-American  Effort  in  Collabo- 
ration m  Distance  Education." 

Agricutural  Engineering,  3:30  p.m.,  112  Kern.  John 
Sager  on  'Advanced  Life  Support  for  Human 
Space  Exploration  and  Colonization." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30  p.m.. 
314  Hammond  BIdg.  Patrick  Harker.  speaker, 

Friday,  March  31 

Applied  Research  Lab,  9  a.m.,  ARL  Aud..  New  ARL 
BIdg-  Joachim  Pleil  on  "Methods  and  Instrnmenta- 
tion  for  the  Measurement  of  Trace-Level  Organic 
Compounds  in  Ambient  Air  and  Exhaled  Human 
Breath-Recent  Developments." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m..  101  ASI.  Barbara  Pennypacker 
on  "Regulation  of  Resistance  to  Verticillium  Will  in 
Alfalfa," 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m.,  302  Pond 
Lab.  Alvin  R.  Lebeck  on  Tools  and  Techniques 
for  Memory  System  Design  and  Analysis." 

Monday,  April  3 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Myri- 
am  Sarachik  on  "Hopping  Conduction  in  Doped 
Semiconductors." 

Plant  Pathology.  3:30  p.m..  112  Buckhout  Lab.  Dave 
Truxall  on  "Impact  of  Variable  Inputs  on  Decision 
Making  for  Grape  Disease  Control." 


Tuesday,  April  4 

The  Colloquium  Series,  6:30  p.m.,  301  HUB.  "Match- 
ing Your  Paper  with  the  Right  Journal." 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Gerontology,  12:15  p.m.,  101  HH&D  East.  Rosemary 
Blieszner  on  "A  Close  Look  at  Close  Friendships  in 
Old  Age." 

Thursday,  April  6 

Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  noon  201 
Keller  BIdg.  Cheryl  Keenan  on  "New  Trends  in 
Adult  Basic  Education  and  Literacy:  A  National 
and  State  Perspective." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m..  101  Osmond  Lab.  Shiela  Tobias 
on  "Graduate  Education  for  the  21st  Century:  New 
Programs,  New  Options." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30  p.m., 
314  Hammond  BIdg.  Lee  Schaiben,  speaker. 

Friday,  April  7 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Scott  Harkcom  on 
"Yield  Response  of  Alfalfa  to  Additional  Application 
of  K  Fertilizer  on  Soils  Already  High  in  K." 

CONFERENCES 

Friday,  March  24 

Utility  Systems  and  the  Facility  Manager,  20  atten- 
dees, The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 

Monday,  March  27 

The  Third  Annual  Housing  Conference.  175  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  March 
31. 

Tuesday,  April  4 

PA  Poultry  Sales  &  Service,  90  attendees,  Nirtany 
Lion  Inn.  Through  April  5. 

Friday,  April  7 

The  Cathedral,  the  Mill,  and  the  Mine:  Technology  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  April 
8. 

Saturday,  April  8 

Penn  State  Green  Design  Conference,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn.   Call  863-7688. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Cases  and  Panels: 

"Central  PA  Scholastic  Art  Competition,"  through  April 

9. 
Kern  Flat  and  Tall  Cases: 
"Architectural  Sculptures,"  through  April  1 1 . 
Kern  Panels: 
"Helena  Lukas  Martemucco  Photography,"  through 

April  11. 
Peimer  Museum: 
"Continuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurship:  Old 

Master  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  Pennsylvania 

Collections,"  through  April  30. 
"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through  July  16. 

■  "Dreamtime:  Australian  Aboriginal  Art  from  the  Col- 

lection of  John  W.  Kluge,"  through  July  16. 
Pattee  Main  Lobby: 
An  exhibil  highlighting  the  Libraries'  collections  in 

women's  history.  Through  March. 
Pattee  Lending  Services  Gallery: 
Patsy  R.  Dunmire  will  display  her  photo  collages  of 

her  cancer  experiences.  Through  March  31. 
Pattee  West  Lobby  Gallery: 
"Beauty  and  the  Beet,"  an  exhibition  of  flower  and 

herbs  collages  by  Betty  Grey  Forish.  Through 

March  31 . 
Paul  Robeson  Cufturai  Center: 
Newly  acquired  worics  by  Black  American  artists  from 

Calitornia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 

New  York  and  Maryland,  through  March. 
Zoller  Gallery: 

"Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibition,"  through  March  27. 
"MFA  Thesis  Exhibition,"  through  April  9. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the  message 
you  wish  to  hear.  Messages  are  listed  in  the  front 
of  the  telephone  directories.  Other  messages  are 
Weather— 234;  Arts  Line— 345;  University  Calen- 
dar—456. 


Academic  Awards  Convocation  1995 


These  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  Academic  Awards  Convocation  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  April  2, 
in  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University'  Park  Campus 
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Four  faculty  members  to  receive  Atherton  Award  for  excellence  in  teaching 


Four  University  faculty  members  will  receive  the 
1995  George  W  Atherton  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Teaching.  They  are:  Peter  Georgopulos,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  physics,  Delaware  County 
Campus;  John  Gutierrez,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese;  Jennifer 
Jackson,  assistant  professor  of  English,  and 
William  J.  Kelly,  associate  professor  of  theatre 
and  integrative  arts,  University  Park  Campus. 

The  award,  named  after  Penn  State's  seventh 
president,  was  established  in  1989  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  AMOCO  Foundation  Award.  It  hon- 
ors excellence  in  teaching  at  the  undergraduate  , 
level. 

"Dr.  Peter  Georgopulos  is  a  master  teacher. 
He  involves  his  physics  students  in  a  problem- 
centered  approach  to  learning  that  keeps  applica- 
tion, critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  at  the 
fore  of  his  classes,"  says  a  colleague.  "He  is 
demanding;  right  answers  are  never  enough.  His 
students  reason  aloud,  always  viath  his  guidance, 
explaining  how  they  got  to  their  solutions. 
Through  examples  (real  world),  illustrations  and 
computer-designed  exercises  of  his  own  con- 
struction, students  learn  how  to  learn  and  value 
what  they  learn." 

Since  joining  the  faculty  in  1971,  Dr. 
Georgopulos  has  sustained  a  remarkable  teaching 
record.  He  won  the  Delaware  County  Campus 
Outstanding  Teacher  Award  in  1973,  1977  and 
1985,  an  award  that  is  based  solely  on  student 
input.  He  also  won  Penn  State's  AMOCO 
Teaching  Award  in  1978,  He  has  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Long  Island  University  in 
New  York  and  a  doctorate  from  Penn  State.  He 
started  his  Penn  State  teaching  career  as  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  and  has  taught  everything  from  gen- 
eral physics  to  quantum  physics. 

Dr.  Georgopulos  explains,  "my  love  for  teach- 
ing the  sciences  comes  from  the  material  that  1 
teach  and  my  interaction  with  students.  1  enjoy 
investigating  new  topics  and  exploring  new 
methods  that  help  me  be  a  more  effective  teacher. 
Teaching  and  interacting  with  my  students  ener- 
gizes me  and  enhances  the  enthusiasm  Uiat  1 
bring  to  the  classroom." 

Dr.  Gutierrez  success  hes  in  his  own  endiusi- 
asm  for,  and  devotion  to,  both  his  subject  and  his 
students.  Comments  from  students  consistendy 
reflect  this  joy  of  teaching.    '1  and  many  other 
students  in  his  class  enjoy  it  immensely  because 
of  the  informal  and  enthusiastic  style  of  teaching. 
His  classes  are  by  no  meatus  easy  We  all  learn  in 
them  by  being  challenged  and  by  his  insistence 
that  the  concepts  are  understood  by  everyone," 
writes  a  former  student. 

Dr.  Gutierrez  is  the  senior  linguist  in  the 
Spanish  program  and  has  willingly  and  enthusi- 
astically taught  a  variety  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  relating  to  language  and  Utera- 
ture  including  phonology,  historical  linguistics, 
advanced  composition  and  stylistics,  second  lan- 
guage acquisition  research  and  advanced  phonol- 
ogy Next  semester  he  adds  Spanish  American 


William  J.  Kelly 


Jackson 


dialectology  to  an  already  heavy  schedule  of 
teaching. 

A  University  faculty  member  since  1988,  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts 
from  New  Mexico  State  .  His  doctorate  is  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

"Cada  cabeza  es  un  mundo"  is  an  old  Spanish 
proverb  which  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Gutierrez'  personal 
teaching  philosophy  Loosely  translated,  it  means 
every  mind  is  a  world  unto  itself  -"When  I  meet 
a  class  for  the  first  time,  I  remind  myself  that 
there  are  25  minds,  25  different  perspectives,  25 
learning  styles,  25  personalities,  25  distinct  set  of 
problems,  25  different  abilities,  all  in  the  same 
class,"  he  writes.  "We  are  not  dealing  with 
machines,  but  with  human  beings  and  rather 
than  denigrate  dieir  diverse  background  in  prepa- 
ration for  my  class.  1  try  to  meet  them  where  they 
are  and  take  them  as  far  as  I  can." 

Jennifer  Jackson,  says  the  Department  of 
English,  has  compiled  an  "astounding  record  as  a 
teacher"  in  her  five  years  of  service  to  Penn  State. 
Her  former  students  —  now  law  students,  Jesuit 
seminarians,  police  academy  trainees,  graduate 
students,  BBC  employees,  technical  writers,  and 
high  school  English  teachers  —  describe  her  as 
enthusiastic  and  stimulating,  challenging  and 
interesting,  and  caring  and  nurturing.  They  call 
her  great,  amazing,  wonderful,  challenging,  con- 
cerned, intelligent,  and  her  classes  exciting  and 


life-changing. 

Dr.  Jackson  teaches  a  wide  variety  of  courses, 
including  American  literature  since  1945,  an 
honors  course  on  postmodern  literature, 
advanced  expository  writing,  advanced  technical 
writing,  writing  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
rhetoric  and  composition. 

He  classes,  wrote  one  of  her  students,  "affected 
and  disturbed  me  profoundly  Hers  were  the  only 
classes  I've  taken  that  really  made  me  think  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  class  and  into  the  way 
that  I  live  and  those  around  me  live  —  not  only 
because  of  what  she  was  discussing,  but  the  way 
she  did  so." 

Dr.  Jackson  herself  said  that  she  takes  seriously 
her  responsibility  to  her  students.  "As  a  first-gen- 
eradon  college  student,  1  also  wish  to  set  an 
example  for  others  whose  backgrounds  might 
not  have  prepared  them  for  the  often  alienating 
environment  of  the  university,"  she  wrote.  'The 
desire  to  engage  each  student,  and  to  help  them 
all  understand  the  seriousness  of  their  efforts,  lies 
at  the  heart  of  my  teaching." 

William  J.  Kelly  who  in  1993  won  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture's  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Award,  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
an  educator  at  Penn  State;  in  nearly  20  years  at 
the  University,  he  has  taught  in  the 
Commonwealth  Educational  System,  at  the 
University  Park  Campus,  and  across  the  system 
through  satellite-delivered  distance  educadon 
courses.  He  has  helped  to  develop  a  foreign  study 
option  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  created  inter- 
disciplinary programs  and  classes  for  undergrad- 
uates, developed  new  areas  of  study  within  the 
arts,  and  championed  the  use  of  distance  learning 
to  serve  the  general  education  mission  of  his  col- 
lege and  the  University. 

He  also  has  received  a  faculty  award  for  advis- ' 
ing  from  the  Constituent  Alumni  Society  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  His  creative 
accomplishments  include  the  direction  of  "Best 
Friends,"  which  was  produced  by  WPSX-TV  in 
1989  and  received  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastings  1990  Gold  Award  for  the  best 
locally  produced  television  drama.  He  currently 
is  professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Integrative  Arts  at  University  Park. 

One  of  Professor  Kelly's  colleagues  said  that  he 
is  "a  highly  stimulating  and  articulate  classroom 
teacher  who  is  an  inspiration  to  his  students. . . . 
He  generates  enthusiasm  inside  and  outside  of 
class  that  motivates  the  student  to  do  his  or  her    , 
best  work." 

As  a  teacher.  Professor  Kelly  said,  "I  uy,  in 
some  small  way,  to  make  art  more  accessible, 
known,  and  understdod  by  students.  1  am  not 
interested  in  art  for  its  own  sake  nor  in  its  appre- 
ciation' as  a  means  to  foster  its  acceptance  and 
continuance.  1  see  art  only  as  a  tool,  as  a  means 
to  make  us  more  thoughtful,  familiar,  and  open 
to  one  another." 


Academic  Awards  Convocation 
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Achterberg,  Cimbala  recognized 
for  distinguished  teaching 


Two  University  faculty  members  will  receive  the 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Award  for  Distinguished 
Teaching. 

Receiving  the  award  are  Cheryl  Achterberg, 
associate  professor  of  nutrition,  and  Stephen 
Cimbala.  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
Penn  State  Delaware  County  Campus. 

Dr.  Achterberg,  director  of  die  Penn  State 
Nutrition  Center  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  teaches  at  the  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  levels  and  administers  the 
Nutrition  Center's  nutrition  resource  collection, 
consumer  information  service,  and  consumer 
behavior  research  laboratory. 

The  primary  goal  of  most  professors,  wrote  one 
of  Dr.  Achterbergs  students,  is  to  graduate  well- 
trained  individuals  in  their  field.  But  Dr. 
Achterberg,  she  continued,  "has  dreams  for  her 
students:  to  train  leaders  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
education,  to  develop  scientists  with  cutting-edge 
research,  to  nurture  colleagues  who  will  continue 
to  build  on  her  extensive  efforts  in  promoting 
nutrition  education." 

Observing  her  in  the  classroom  is  an  "exhila- 
rating experience,"  wrote  the  student.  "Her  teach- 
ing strategies  are  diversified  and  very  engaging. 
Every  period  in  her  classroom  is  unique." 

Dr.  Achterbergs  research  focuses  on  the  design 
and  effectiveness  of  nutrition  education  materials 
and  the  development  of  food  preference  patterns. 

She  came  to  Penn  State  in  1985  as  assistant 
professor  and  co-director  of  the  Nutrition  Center, 
was  promoted  to  associate  professor  in  1991,  and 
was  named  director  in  1992.  She  earned  her  M.S. 
in  human  development  from  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono  in  1981  and  her  Ph.D.  in  human 
1  from 

The  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower  Award 
for  Distinguished 
Teaching  recognizes 
innovative  and 
engaging  teachers 
who  bring  to  each 
class  their  love  of 
learning. 


Cornell  University 
in  1986.  She  also 
has  worked  as  a 
community  nutri- 
tionist for 
Washington 
County,  Me. 

Past  honors 
include  the  1993 
Mead  Johnson 
Research  Award 
from  the 

American  Institute 
of  Nutrition,  the 
College  of  Health 
and  Human 
Development's 
1992  Dorothy 
Jones  Barnes 
Teaching  Award  / 

for  excellence  in 

undergraduate  education,  and  the  1993  Award  for 
Creative  Accomplishment  from  the  National 
University  Continuing  Education  Association. 

Dr.  Cimbala  is  a  specialist  in  U.S.  defense  and 


foreign  policy  He 
teaches 
uate  courses  annually, 
regularly  teaching  the 
introductory  political 
science  general  educa- 
tion courses. 

Dr.  Cimbala,  a  col- 
league wTote,  "is  a 
master  teacher-scholar 
whose  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning 
is  highly  participatory 
His  students  are 
involved  in  a  collabo- 
rative learning  enter- 
prise —  working  in 
groups,  leading  dis 
cussions,  engagmg  m 
commentary  and  en 
tique.  They  read 
think  and  write  cnti 
cally  They  come  to 
class  prepared  to 
debate,  to  respond  to 
exchange  ideas  and  to 
leam  from  one  anoth 
er.  The  results  are 
shared  insights  and 
learning  made  rele 
vant." 

His  teaching, 


Stephen  Ci 


a  former  student,  "gets 
nearly  all  die  students  in  the  class  enthusiastically 
involved  in  the  subject  of  world  politics  at  least 
one  time  or  another.  .  .  .  Students'  input  seems  to 
really  get  him  going,  and  he  is  extremely  receptive 
to  new  ideas  and  concepts." 

Instead  of  viewing  political  science  "as  a  mere 
body  of  knowledge,"  Dr.  Cimbala  suggests  that 
students  leam  to  appreciate  the  subject  "as  a  tool 
kit  for  improving  answers  to  perennial  questions. 
By  emphasizing  discussion  and  other  seminar-like 
behaviors  within  the  setting  of  an  introductory 
course,  1  attempt  to  bring  out  in  students  a  new 
sense  of  self-awareness  about  their  potential  as 
creative  learners." 

Dr.  Cimbala  came  to  the  Delaware  County 
Campus  in  1973  as  associate  professor  and  was 
promoted  to  full  professor  1 3  years  later.  He  was 
the  campus'  chief  academic  officer  from  1973  to 
1981. 

A  prolific  scholar,  he  has  written  14  books 
since  1987,  including  Clausey^iitz  and  Escalation, 
Force  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Future  and  U.S. 
Nuclear  Strategy  in  the  New  World  Order.  His 
most  recent  work  was  Military  Persuasion,  pub- 
lished by  Penn  State  Press.  He  also  has  served  as 
contributing  editor  to  14  books  since  1984  and 
written  numerous  journal  articles  and  chapters 
for  books. 


Abdullah  to  receive  Equal 
Opportunity  Award 

If  one  person  epitomizes  the  meaning  and 
imporiance  of  Penn  State's  Equal  Opportunity 
Award  it  is  Lydia  R  Abdullah. 

In  addition  to  her  position  as  a  senior 
budget  planning  specialist  in  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Resource  Analysis,"  says  a  col- 
league   Lydia  devotes  much  of  her  time  and 
energ)  to  eliminating  the  barriers  to  under- 
standing among  races,  sexes,  age  groups,  eth- 
nic ongm  and  religious  heritage,  by  educating 
and  encouraging  dialogue  among  members  of 
different  groups." 

From  her  days  as  a  Penn  State  undergradu- 
ate and  as  she  has  risen  through  the  ranks 
from  audit  manager,  accountant,  to  her  pre- 
sent position,  Ms.  Abdullah  has  committed  a 
large  segment  of  her  personal  time  to  the  con- 
cerns of  minority  staff  members  and  students 
and  to  the  cause  of  diversity  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity 

"My  work  is  not  just  for  me,  but  it  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  job,"  she  says.  "1  was 
one  of  the  minority  pioneers  in  the  adminis- 
trative ranks  here,  and  I  ti)'  to  encourage  and 
support  those  coming  behind.  " 

One  of  Ms.  Abdullah's  most  significant 
accomplishments,  was  the  year  she  spent  as 
an  Administrative  Fellow.  "The  Fellowship  in 
1989  gave  me  a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  how  die  decision-making  and 
implementation  processes  within  our  admin- 
istrative system  work,"  she  says.  "It  also  pro- 
vided me  with  significant  oppontmities  to 
participate  in  the  process  and  recommend 
refinements  to  the  system." 

Ms.  Abdullah,  who  is  also  a  mother  and 
wife,  has  a  genuine  warmth  and  concein  that 
is  extended  to  all  those  she  meets.  The  list  of 
her  services  to  the  universit)"  is  extensive, 
including,  the  Equal  Opportunity  Planning 
Committee;  the  1993-94  Administrative 
Fellows  Selection  Committee;  Pr^ident's 
Planning  and  Budget  Ad\isory  Committee; 
Minority  Staff  Development  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Martin  Luther  Kingjunior 
Commemorative  Plarming  Committee. 

She  also  extends  her  concern  for  equal 
opportunity  to  those  in  her  unit-  Ms. 
Abdullah  reviewed  and  commented  on  the 
1991-92  Executive  reports  of  Equit>'  and 
Diversity  initiative  completed  by  the  Finance 
Staff  to  make 
sure  the  staff 
knows  about 
cam  pus- wide 
diversity  pro- 
grams. "All  I  can 
do  is  to  continue 
what  has  gone  on 
before  me,"  she 
says    "Penn  State 
IS  an  institution 
that  deserves  the 
best  from  every 
person  on  this 
campas." 
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Ertekin  and  Fitz  earn  Graduate  Faculty  Teaching  Awards 


Turgay  Ertekin,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Engineering  Section, 
and  Earl  E.  Fitz,  professor  of  Portuguese,  Spanish 
and  comparative  literature,  are  the  1995  recipients 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty  Teaching  Awards.  The 
award  recognizes  tenured  faculty  who  have 
excelled  both  in  teaching  at  the  graduate  level  and 
in  supervising  thesis  work  of  graduate  students. 

Dr.  Ertekin,  who  also  is  the  Quentin  E.  and 
Louise  L.  Wood  Fellow  in  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  engineering,  has  taught  courses  in  fluid  flow 
dynamics  in  porous  media  at  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels,  and  has  directed  the  research 
work  of  graduate  students  on  reservoir  modeling 
and  reservoir  engineering. 

His  efforts  have  produced  14  Ph.D.  and  33  mas- 
terS  degree  students,  witfi  three  Ph.D.  students' 
research  works  still  in  progress.   Many  of  his  for- 
mer students  art  on  the  faculty  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  engineering  departments  in  England. 
Kuwait,  Korea,  Saudi  Arabia,  Thailand  and  the 
United  States.  Several  of  his  former  smdents  are 
involved  in  directing  teams  of  engineers  at  major 
oil  companies. 

His  current  research  deals  with  the  numerical 
simulation  of  fluid  flow  dynamics  in  porous 
media,  coal  seam  degasification  process,  well  test 
analysis  for  composite  reservoirs,  and  enhanced  oil 
recovery  techniques.  He  is  author  or  co-author  of 
mote  than  70  technical  publications,  including  a 
book  on  gas  well  testing,  and  another  book  on 


reservoir  simulation  is  in  press.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Ertekin  is  completing  a  major  textbook  on  reser- 
voir simulation  for  the  Society  of  Peunleum 
Engineers. 

His  efforts  in  improving  the  facilities  of  the 
petroleum  and  namral  gas  engineering  program 
for  graduate  teaching  and  thesis  research  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  CD.  Stahl  Center  for 
Enhanced  Oil  Recovery  and  an  up-to-date  compu- 
tational facility  including  state-of-the-art  hardware 
and  software.  He  was  responsible  for  raising  these 
funds  from  corporate  and  other  sources,  and 
another  $2  million  In  research  funding,  all  of 
which  have  included  support  for  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Ertekin  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.,  in  1969 
and  1971  respectively  from  Middle  East  Technical 
University  Ankara,  Turkey,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Perm 
State  in  1978.    He  joined  the  University  in  1978  as 
assistant  professor  and  was  named  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1983  and  professor  in  1987. 

Dr.  Fitz  teaches  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level  courses  and  was  graduate  officer  for  the 
Comparative  Literature  Department  for  several 
years.  He  occasionally  has  served  as  acting  head 
for  that  department. 

He  has  received  the  College  Prize  for  Excellence 
and  he  has  directed  a  number  of  Ph.D.  and  M.A. 
theses  in  Spanish  and  comparative  literature.  He 
also  was  director  of  the  Penn  State/Conunittee  for 
Institutional  Cooperation  Summer  Institute  in 


Comparative 
Literature. 

"It  is  imperative 
that  graduate  stu- 
dents in  literamre  feel 
they  have  the  free- 
dom to  think  about 
texts  in  new  and  per- 
haps unusual  ways, 
and  not  feel  they 
must  'play  it  safe'  by 
conforming  to  con- 
vention or  to  their 
professors'  approach 
of  point  of  view,"  Dr. 
Fitz  said. 

Dr.  Fitz  is  a  specialist  in  New  World  literature 
with  an  emphasis  on  modem  Brazilian  prose  fic- 
tion. He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  four  books, 
three  book  chapters  and  37  articles. 

He  received  his  B.A.  (1968)  and  M.A.  (1970) 
from  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  an  M.A.  (1973) 
from  Queens  College,  City  University  of  New 
York,  and  a  Ph.D.  (1977)  from  the  Graduate 
Center  of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  He 
joined  Perm  State  in  1978  as  an  assistant  professor 
and  was  named  associate  professor  in  1983  and 
professor  in  1988. 

No  photo  of  Dr.  Fitz  was  available. 
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Exellence  in  Advising  awards  to  he  given  to  Miller  and  Fedorchak 


Excellence  in  Advising  awards  will  be  presented  in 
1995  to  Arthur  C.  Miller,  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering, and  to  Robert  W  Fedorchak,  coordinator 
for  undergraduate  Academic  Support  Services  for 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

Dr.  Miller's  honor  is  for  faculty  advising,  while 
Mr.  Fedorchak's  is  for  professional  guidance.   The 
award  recognizes  excellence  in  advising,  academic 
and  career  guidance,  and  assistance  in  decision 
making  and  goal  setting. 

Dr.  Miller  advises  the  smdent  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (ASCE), 
which  has  more  than  200  students.  He  also  advises 
9  graduate  students,  20  undergraduates  and  odi- 

"Dr  Miller's  personality  allows  him  to  be  very 
approachable,"  says  August  Koloras,  vice  president 
of  the  ASCE  student  chapter  "The  growth  of 
ASCE  in  the  past  few  years  is  a  testament  to  his 
hani  work  and  his  dedication  to  helping  smdents." 

As  a  reflection  of  smdent  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Miller's  efforts,  he  has  been  chosen  four  times  in 
the  past  10  years  to  be  a  faculty  marshal. 

Dr.  Miller  also  has  been  honored  four  times  as 
Outstanding  Faculty  Adviser  to  the  ASCE  smdent 
chapter  In  1989,  he  won  the  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award  in  Penn  State's  College  of 
Engineering  He  received  the  Faculty  Service 
Award  for  Outstanding  Contiributions  to 
Conferences  and  Instimtes  from  the  National 
Education  Association  in  ,1992. 


Arthur  C.  Miller  Robert  W.  Fedorchak 

"I  believe  smdents  need  other  ouUets  besides 
academics,"  he  says. 

The  Excellence  in  Advising  Award  was  expand- 
ed this  year  to  include  professional  advisers. 
Robert  W  Fedorchak  is  the  first  such  adviser  to 
receive  the  award. 

Mr  Fedorchak  became  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Smdies  Program  coordinator  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  in  1988.  For  almost 
three  years,  he  was  the  only  staff  member  in  the 
college's  Academic  Advising  Center  advising 
undergraduates.  Based  on  his  success,  the  advis- 
ing center  was  expanded  in  1991  and  Mr. 
Fedorchak  became  coordinator  of  tiie  college's 
Undeigraduate  Academic  Support  Services. 

He  regularly  assists  the  more  than  200  smdents 


in  the  science  major,  other  smdents  in  die  college 
who  need  more-specialized  support,  and  young 
people  in  high  school  interested  in  the  college's 
programs. 

He  advises  the  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Smdent  Council,  which  has  more  than  100  mem- 
bers, and  chairs  die  monthly  meetings  of  die 
Smdent  Executive  Association,  which  is  made  up 
of  die  presidents  of  the  college's  16  undergraduate 
smdent  groups.  He  also  runs  programs  for  odier 
academic  and  administiative  units,  such  as  die 
Multiculmral  Resource  Center 

"I  know  I  would  not  be  successful  entering 
medical  school  next  year  without  Mr.  Fedorchak's 
sound  advice,"  says  Mary  Buzard,  former  presi- 
dent of  die  Eberiy  College  of  Science  Smdent 
Council.  "Mr.  Fedorchak  has  a  way  of  making 
everyone  who  walks  through  his  door  feel  impor- 
tant." 

"I  derive  an  enormous  amount  of  satisfaction 
from  helping  smdents  realize  die  maximum  bene- 
fit possible  from  die  oppormnities  available  at  die 
University,"  Mr.  Fedorchak  said.  "  It  is  my  goal  to 
make  a  difference  in  die  lives  of  die  smdents  with 
whom  1  come  into  contact  and  my  reward  is  dieir 
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Palmer  Mentoring  Award  recognizes  Harold  Cheatham's  career  achievements 


The  Howard  B.  Palmer  Faculty  Mentoring  Award 
will  be  presented  to  Harold  E.  Cheatham,  profes- 
sor and  head  of  the  Department  of  Counselor 
Education,  Counseling  Psychology  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services. 

The  award  honors  outstanding  achievement 
by  a  faculty  member  in  guiding  the  collegial  and 
professional  development  of  junior  faculty  and 
mentoring  graduate  students. 

As  department  head,  Dr  Cheatham  has  been 
involved  in  mentoring  junior  faculty  in  the 
department,  has  organized  and  facilitated  col- 
lege-wide tenure  and  promotion  workshops  for 
junior  faculty,  and  has  led  publishing  workshops. 
One  of  his  special  accomplishments  has  been  the 
successful  recruitment  and  retention  of  minority 
students. 

Dr.  Cheatham  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
position  of  senior  faculty  mentor  in  the  Center 
for  Minority  Graduate  Opporiunities  and  Faculty 
Development,  which  was  designed  to  help  junior 
minority  faculty  achieve  tenure  and  promotion. 
He  has  served  on  the  centers  advisory  board 
since  its  inception  and  has  regularly  conducted 
tenure  and  promotion  workshops  for  junior  fac- 
ulty under  the  center's  auspices. 

A  specialist  in  multicultural  counseHng,  Dr. 
Cheatham  has  extended  his  mentoring  activity 
well  beyond  Penn  State,  recendy  serving  doctoral 
candidates  and  on  dissertation  committees  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 


Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  and  the 
University  of 
Cincinnati. 

He  received  his 
B.S.  in  psychology 
and  history  from 
Penn  State,  an  M.A. 
degree  in  counsel- 
ing and  higher  edu- 
cation administra- 
tion from  Colgate 
Univereity  and  a 
Harold  E.  Cheatham         doctorate  in  coun- 
seling and  higher 
education  administration  from  Case  Western 
Reserve  University 

He  also  completed  master's  study  in  history 
and  pohtical  science  from  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany  and  Syracuse  University.  Dr 
Cheatham  was  previously  employed  as  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
and  director  of  university  counseling  for  Case 
Western  Reserve. 

He  came  to  Penn  State  in  1981  as  a  visiting 
scholar.  The  following  year,  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  wath  promotion  to  full  profes- 
sor in  1990.  Two  years  later,  he  became  head  of 
the  Department  of  Counselor  Education.  Coun- 
sehng  Psychology  and  RehabiUtation  Services. 
At  Perm  State,  Dr  Cheatham  chairs  the  Col- 


lege Committee  on  Multicultural  Education  and 
is  a  member  of  the  University  Faculty  Senate.  He 
has  served  on  the  Faculty  Senate  Committees  on 
Curricular  Affairs,  Cultural  Diversity  and  Stu- 
dent Life.  Currendy  he  serves  on  the  Committee 
on  Committees  and  Rules. 

A  1990-1991  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  to 
India,  he  has  received  numerous  odier  profes- 
sional honors  including  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association  (ACPA)  Contribution  to 
Knowledge  Award  (1993),  induction  as  ACPA 
Senior  Scholar  (1993)  and  the  Outstanding  Pro- 
gram Award  from  the  ACPA  Committee  on  Mul- 
ticultural Affairs.  He  will  serve  as  1995-1996      ■ 
president  of  ACPA,  headquartered  at  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Higher  Educauon  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  Cheatham  is  the  author  or  editor  of  sever- 
al books  or  parts  of  books,  including  Cultural 
Pluralism  on  Campus  and  Black  Families:  Interdis- 
ciplinary Perspectives. 

He  has  served  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Journal  of  College  Student  Development  and  the 
Career  Development  Quarterly-,  as  editor  and  chair 
of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association 
Media  Board;  and  as  reviewer  for  the  Journal  of 
Counseling  and  Development.  He  also  is  an  edito- 
rial consultant  for  the  Journal  of  Black  Psychology. 


1995  Alumni  Teaching  Award  to  go  to  Fern  K.  Willits 


Dedication,  a  commitment  to  students  and  the 
recognition  colleagues  give  her  as  a  model  of 
teaching  effectiveness  have  earned  Fern  K. 
Willits,  professor  of  rural  sociology,  the  1995 
Alumni  Teaching  Award. 

The  award  honors  outstanding  teaching,  while 
providing  encouragement  and  incentives  for 
teaching  excellence.  The  Teaching  Fellow  must 
have  demonstrated  excellence  and  lasting  impact 
in  scholarly  teaching,  academic  advising  and 
overall  career  guidanceas  well  as  enthusiasm  and 
commitment. 

Among  the  courses  Dr.  Willits  is  especially 
known  for  are  "Statistics  in  the  Life  Sciences,"  a 
4-credit,  400-level  course  for  an  average  60  to  90 
students  each  year;  "Methods  of  Survey  Data 
Analysis"  and  a  graduate  level  course  for  30  to  40 
students,  one  of  whom  characterized  the  lectures 
as  "a  personal  conversation  with  each  individ- 
ual." She  also  organizes  and  partially  teaches  a 
graduate  seminar,  "Special  Topics  in  Data  Analy- 
sis" that  attracts  researchers  and  other  faculty  as 
well. 

"Dr  Willits  has  taught  applied  statistical  arialy- 
sis  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at 
Penn  State  for  almost  30  years,"  wrote  a  col- 
league. "More  than  3,000  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  have  benefited  from  her  tire- 
less enthusiasm,  patience  and  dedication  to 


teaching.  She  chal- 
lenges students  to 
achieve  dieir  full 
potential  and  is 
willing  to  spend 
coundess  hours 
(^  outside  the  class- 
room counseling, 
explaining  and  re- 
explaining  difficult 
concepts,  testing 
and  re-testing,  all 
aimed  at  maximiz- 
ing students'  learn- 
ing and  mastery  of 
the  subject  matter. " 
Former  students  frequendy  ask  her  to  serve  on 
thesis  and  dissertation  committees,  and  she  has 
served  on  dozens  in  six  different  colleges  and 
more  than  a  dozen  departments  throughout  the 
University. 

Her  philosophy  of  teaching  is  straightforward: 
"There  is  no  magic  formula  or  set  of  gimmicks 
that  will  make  someone  an  effective  teacher. 
Rather  the  effectiveness  of  one's  teaching  efforts 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  dynamic  interac- 
tions of  instructor,  student  and  subject  matter" 
The  instructor,  she  says,  must  be  knowledge- 
able, committed  to  helping  each  student  arrive  at 


Fern  K.  Willits 


a  useful  level  of  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  convey  the  message  that  the  subject  is  rele- 
vant, important  and  absolutely  fascinating. 

Students,  she  beheves,  must  become  engaged 
in  the  learning  process,  be  involved  in  the  materi- 
al, and  course  requirements  should  be  rigorous. 
She  assumes  students  are  motivated,  hard-work- 
ing and  conscientious,  but  often  have  conflicting 
and  competing  expectations. 

She  received  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Teaching 
Award  at  Penn  State  in  1994  and  the  national 
Rural  Sociological  Society  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Instruction  in  1988. 

Dr.  Willits  received  her  bachelor's  with  honors 
in  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology  in 
1958  and  her  master's  degree  and  doctorate  in 
rural  sociology  widi  a  minor  in  statistics  in  1961 
and  1964,  respectively  all  from  Penn  State.  She 
began  teaching  at  Penn  State  as  a  graduate 
research  assistant  in  1958  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
professor  in  1974.  She  has  written  or  co-written 
more  than  150  articles  on  issues  in  rural  sociolo- 
gy and  data  analysis,  and  serves  on  University, 
college,  departmental  and  professional  commit- 
tees. 

The  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  Award  was  first 
presented  in  1986  by  the  Alumni  Association,  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Government  and  the 
Graduate  Student  Government. 
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Wilson  Jeremiah  Moses     Kenneth  Kuan-yun  Kuo 


Teh-Hui  Kao 


Five  earn  Faculty  Scholars  Medals  for  outstanding  research  work 

Five  Penn  State  faculty  mem- 
bers will  receive  1994  Facul- 
ty Scholars  Medals  for  Out- 
standing Achievement. 

They  are  Wilson  Jeremiah 
Moses,  professor  of  history 
for  the  arts  and  humanities 
medal;  Kenneth  Kuan-yun 
Kuo,  distinguished  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering 
and  director  of  Penn  State's 
High  Pressure  Combustion 
Laboratory  for  the  engineer- 
ing medal;  Teh-Hui  Kao, 
associate  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology  for  the  life  and 
health  sciences  medal;  Alexander  Wolszczan, 
professor  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics,  for  the 
physical  sciences  medal;  and  Alan  Booth,  profes- 
sor of  sociology  and  human  development,  for  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  medal. 

Established  in  1980,  the  Penn  State  award  rec- 
ognizes scholarly  or  creative  excellence  repre- 
sented by  a  single  contribuuon  or  a  series  of  con- 
tributions around  a  coherent  theme. 

Dr.  Moses  is  honored  for  his  1989  publication 
of  Alexander  Crummeli:  A  Study  in  Civilization  and 
Discontent  and  his  1992  publication  of  the  revised 
edition  of  Black  Messiahs  and  Unde  Toms.  These 
works  are  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  major 
contributions  toward  understanding  the  African- 
American  experience  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading  authorities  on 
black  nationalism.  Dr.  Moses  has  examined  the 
European  and  American  roots  of  black  culture 
and  shed  light  on  the  development  of  African- 
American  ideology.  Through  the  breadth  and 
soundness  of  his  research,  he  has  helped  reorient 
the  discussions  of  the  seemingly  divergent  cur- 
rents of  Black  nationalism  and  assimilationism. 

Dr.  Moses  received  an  A.B.  and  MA.  in  English 
literature  from  Wayne  State  University  in  1965 
and  1967,  respectively  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
American  Civilization  from  Brown  University  in 
1975.  He  began  his  career  in  1971  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  left  there  in 
1976  as  an  assistant  professor  of  history  He  was 
an  associate  professor  of  history  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  from  1976  to  1980  when  he 
joined  Brown  University  as  professor  of  Ameri- 
can Studies  and  American  Civilization.  From 
1988  to  1992  he  was  professor  of  history  and 
English  at  Boston  University  In  1992  he  joined 
the  faculty  at  Penn  State  as  professor  of  history 
Dr.  Moses  is  the  author  or  editor  of  six  books  and 
he  has  written  numerous  papers,  book  reviews 
and  articles. 

Dr.  Kuo  will  receive  his  award  for  his  interna- 
tional leadership  in  solid-propellant  rocket 
propulsion  research  in  die  area  of  flame  propaga- 
tion. His  research  on  flame  propagation  into 
cracks  or  debonds  of  solid  propellants  has  been  , 
key  to  understanding  die  1993  loss  of  a  Titan  IV 
K-11  rocket  and  its  satellite  payload.  The  Titan  IV 


program  achieved  several  successful  launches  in 
1994  and  became  fully  operational  after  his  par- 
ticipation. 

He  estabhshed  a  first-class  university-scale 
propulsion  and  combustion  laboratory,  the  High 
Pressure  Combustion  Laboratory,  with  a  wide 
range  of  advanced  diagnostic  instruments. 

Dr.  Kuo  received  his  B.S.  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering from  National  Taiwan  University  in 
1961  and  he  received  an  M.S.  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  California- 
Berkeley  in  1964.  From  1964  to  1968  he  worked 
as  an  engineer  for  NASAJs  Apollo  program  at 
AiResearch,  Los  Angeles.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  aerospace  and  mechanical  engineering  from 
Princeton  University  in  1971 .  From  1971  to 
1972  he  was  a  research  associate  at  Princeton. 
He  joined  Penn  State's  faculty  in  1972  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 
He  was  promoted  to  associate  professor  in  1976 
and  professor  in  1981.  In  1985  he  was  named 
distinguished  alumni  professor  and  in  1990  dis- 
tinguished professor.  He  is  a  fellow  of  die  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronauucs  and  Asuronautics. 
He  is  also  the  recipient  of  the  Joint  Army-Navy- 
NASA-Air  Force  Combustion  Award  for  1992. 
He  has  written  over  100  technical  papers,  co- 
edited  four  reference  books  and  published  one 
combustion  textbook. 

Dr.  Kao  will  receive  his  award  for  his  work  on 
the  mechanism  that  prevents  some  plants  from 
fenilizing  themselves. 

Dr.  Kao  received  his  B.S  in  chemistry  from  the 
National  Taiwan  University  in  1973,  his  M.S. 
and  M.Phil  in  chemistry  from  Yale  University  in 
1976  and  1977,  respectively,  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
physical  biochemistry  from  Yale  in  1980.  He  was 
a  post-doctoral  fellow  at  Roche  Institute  of  Mole- 
cular Biology  from  1980  to  1981.  and  a  post  doc- 
toral fellow  at  Cornell  University  from  1982  to 
1984.  In  1985  he  became  a  research  associate  at 
Cornell.  He  Joined  the  Penn  State  faculty  in  1986 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  molecular  and  cell 
biology  and  became  an  associate  professor  in 
1992.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  scientific 
papers. 

Dr.  Wolszczan  is  honored  for  his  discovery 
and  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
planets  identified  outside  our  solar  system.  His 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  three  planets 
orbiting  a  millisecond  pulsar  located  in  the  con- 


Alex/\nder  Wolszczan  Aij\n  Booth 

stellation  Virgo  not  only  contributed  to  science 
but  to  civilization. 

Dr.  Wolszczan  received  his  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D  in 
astronomy  from  Nicholas  Copernicus  University 
in  Poland  in  1969  and  1975,  respectively  He  was 
a  visiting  scientist  at  the  Max-Planck-  Institut  fur 
Radioastronomie  in  1973  and  an  assistant  and 
associate  professor  at  Copernicus  from  1974  to 
1979.  From  1979  to  1982  he  was  a  research  asso- 
ciate at  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  Coperni- 
cus Astronomical  Center  and  returned  to  Max- 
Planck-Institut  in  1982  as  a  visiting  professor.  In 
1983  he  came  to  Cornell  University  at  the 
National  Astronomy  and  Ionosphere  Center, 
Arecibo  Observatory,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
research  associate  and  left  in  1992  as  a  senior 
research  associate.  He  joined  Penn  State's  faculty 
in  1992  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  asuro- 
physics. 

Dr.  Wolszczan  received  the  Annual  Award  of 
the  Foundation  for  Polish  Science  in  1992  and 
the  Alfred  Jurzykowski  Foundation  in  1993. 

Dr.  Booth  is  recognized  for  his  work  which 
provides  the  only  long-term  perspective  on  what 
is  happening  to  the  modem  American  family  in 
respect  to  marriage  and  divorce.  Through  his  lon- 
gitudinal study  —  continuously  funded  for  over 
a  decade  —  he  blends  family  and  developmental 
theories  and  examines  marriage,  remarriage  and 
related  phenomena. 

Dr.  Booth  received  his  B.A.  in  psychology  from 
Antioch  College  in  1958,  his  M.A.  in  education/ 
sociology  from  the  University  of  California  Los 
Angeles  in  1960  and  his  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  in  1966.  He 
began  his  career  as  assistant  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1966  and 
became  associate  professor  in  1969.  He  served  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sociological  Research 
from  1969  to  1971.  From  1972  to  1974  he  was 
senior  research  officer,  Ministry  of  State  for 
Urban  Affairs,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada.  He 
returned  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1974  as 
professor  of  sociology,  and  chaired  the  sociology 
department  from  1977  to  1980.  He  was  named 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  1988.  He  joined  Penn 
State's  faculty  in  1991  as  professor  of  sociology 
and  professor  of  human  development  and  family 
studies. 
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Thomas  Hale  named  first  recipient  of 
International  Achievement  Award 


Thomas  A.  Hale,  professor  of  African, 
French,  and  comparative  Hlerature.  has 
been  named  the  first  winner  of  the  Facui- 
ty/Staff  international  Achievement  Award. 
The  annual  award,  established  by  the 
University's  International  Council,  is 
designed  to  recognize  a  faculty  or  staff 
member  for  contributing  significandy  to 
the  advancement  of  the  international  mis- 
sion of  the  University 

Dr  Hale,  a  specialist  in  African,  Afro- 
French  and  Afro-Caribbean  languages  and 
literature,  is  known  for  his  pioneering 
research  on  the  Martinican  poet,  play- 
wright and  politician  Aime  Cesairc,  as 
well  as  for  his  work  in  collecting  epics 
from  West  African  bards  called  griots 
(gree-ohs).    This  year  he  was  also  recog- 
nized for  his  scholarship  with  the  Distinc- 
tion in  the  Humanities  —  Class  of  1933 
Award  from  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts. 

Dr.  Hale  published  the  first  complete 
catalog  with  comments,  or  bibliography, 
of  Aime  Cesaire's  writings  in  1978.  The 
work  is  still  standard  reference  for  Cesaii^e 
scholars. 

Over  the  past  year,  Dr  Hale  con- 
tributed to  a  special  Cesaire  issue  of  the 
journal.  Oanrcs  et  Critiques,  consulted  on 
a  French  television  documentary  on  the 
author,  and  became  a  member  of  an  inter- 
national planning  committee  appointed 
by  the  French  government  to  develop  a 
world-traveling  exhibit  on  Cesaire. 

His  most  recent  book.  Scribe.  Griot, 
and  Novelist:  Narrative  Interpreten  of  the 
Songhay  Empire,  is  the  result  of  his  exten- 
sive field  work  in  West  Africa. 

Chairman  of  Perm  Slate's  African  Stud- 
ies Committee  from  1978  to  1994,  Dr. 
Hale  developed  the  University's  first  pro- 
grams of  instruction  in  African  languages. 
He  also  established  USlA-funded 
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student/facul- 
ty exchange 
programs 
with  the  Uni- 
versity of 
Niamey  in 
Niger  and  the 
University  of 
'Yaounde. 
Cameroon. 
Dr.  Hale 
has  produced 
an  instruc- 
tional video, 
"Griottes  of 
the  Sahel: 

Female  Keepers  of  die  Oral  Tradition  in 
Niger,"  based  on  his  field  studies,  and  has 
also  brought  griots  and  griottes  for  resi- 
dencies at  Penn  State. 

Head  of  the  African  Section  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  (MLA) 
International  Bibliography  he  was  also 
recently  elected  to  a  three-year  term  as 
delegate  from  the  MLAls  Division  on  Eth- 
nic Literature. 

Dr  Hale  is  co-editor  of  the  Indiana 
University  Press  African  epic  series;  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  The 
Harper  Collins  World  Reader  'Volume  1 , 
Antiquity  to  the  Early  Modem  World;  is 
associate  editor  of  Comparative  Literature 
Studies  and  assistant  editor  of  die  French 
Review. 

A  founder  of  the  African  Literature 
Association  (ALA),  an  international  orga- 
nization of  African  literature  scholars,  Dr 
Hale  served  as  ALA  president  in  1981-82. 
He  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  African  Studies  Programs, 
the  MLA  Division  on  French  Literature 
Outside  of  Europe,  and  the  MLA  Division 
on  African  Literatures. 


Secor  earns  McKay  Donkin  Award 


Robert  Secor 


Robert  Secor,  head  of  the  Department  of  English  since 
1990,  will  receive  this  year's  McKay  Donkin  Award,  which 
is  presented  to  the  full-time  faculty  or  staff  member  or 
retiree  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  economic,  physi- 
cal, mental  or  social  welfare  of  the  faculty  at  Penn  State. 

The  award  was  established  in  1969  in  honor  of  the  late 
McKay  Donkin,  who  served  as  the  University's  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  treasurer  from  1957  to  1968.  This 
year's  award  will  be  presented  during  the  Academic  Awards 
Convocation  at  2  p.m.  Sunday  April  2,  in  Schwab  Audito- 
rium at  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Dr  Secor,  who  has  taught  English  at  the  University  for 
more  than  25  years,  is  a  former  chair  of  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  and  has  most  recently  chaired  the  Senate's 
Joint  Committee  to  Review  Promotion  and  Tenure  Proce- 
dures. He  "has  consistently  worked  toward  bettering  con- 
ditions for  faculty  across  the  entire  institution,"  a  col- 


Administrative  Excellence 
award  bestowed  on  Kopp 

W  LaMarr  Kopp,  deputy  vice  president  for  International 
Programs,  will  receive  the  1995  Award  for  Administrative 
Excellence  at  the  annual  Awards  Convocation  at  2  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  April  2,  in  Schwab  Auditorium.  The  aware!  is 
presented  annually  to  a  member  of  staff  whose  perfor- 
mance methods  and  achievement  exemplify'  administra- 
uve  excellence. 

Dr  Kopp  has  been  with  the  University  for  32  years, 
serving  in  a  number  of  administrative  positions  for  the 
last  25    A  professor  of  German,  he  also  has  been  an  assis- 
tant and  associate  dean  in  die  College  of  die  Liberal  Aits, 
director  of  the  Foreign  Studies  Program  and  associate 
provost  for  International  Programs  before  accepting  his 
present  post  10  years  ago. 

"LaMarr  Kopp  belongs  to  the  first  generation  of  inter- 
national education  administi^tors  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  his  vision  and  his  administraflve  foresight  that  in 
1983  lead  to  die  unification  of  Penn  State's  international 
programs  under  one  umbrella,"  wrote  a  colleague. 

Dr.  Kopp  is  responsible 
for  Penn  Stale's  42  Educa- 
tion Abroad  Programs,  for 
2,200  international  students 
from  more  dian  100  coun- 
tries and  for  International 
Cooperative  programs, 
including  agreements  with 
some  60  partner  universities 
around  the  world. 

Dr.  Kopp  is  credited 
with  laying  the  organiza- 
tional and  philosophical 
groundwork  to  move  the 
University  into  the  interna- 
tional arena.  His  latest 
achievement  in  this  area  is 


W.  LaMarr  Kopp 


^,.j  ,w.  .Q^uii^  <n.nj33  uie  eiiiiie  insinuiion,    a  coi- 

leagije  wntes.  Under  his  chairmanship,  the  promotion  and  tenure  review  committee 
produced  a  document  remarkable  for  its  concrete,  thoughtful  suggestions  on  a  topic 
See  "Secor"  on  page  23 


die  development  of  die  University's  International  Coun- 
cil. 

He  also  has  joined  his  research  interests  in  German  lit- 
erature with  international  service  in  his  lole  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Disbursements  of  the  Allison-Shelley  Col- 
lection in  Pattee  Library,  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
German  literawre  in  ti^nslation  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Kopp's  international  expertise  and  adminisu-ative 
skills  have  made  him  a  valuable  resource  for  national 
organizations.  He  has  served  on  a  number  of  boairfs  and 
committees,  including  his  current  position  on  die  board 
of  directors  of  die  Council  on  International  Educational 
Exchange,  among  odiers,  and  currendy  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for 
International  Activities  and  the  Pennsylvania  Consortium 
for  International  Education. 

Internationally,  he  has  had  adminisQ-ative  experience 
as  executive  director  of  die  International  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice Oi^anhzation  in  Swiuerland,  and  director  of  die 
Junior  Year  in  Marburg  Program  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  He  has  worked  widi  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister's  Office  on  Technical  Service  Agreement  with  die 
Royal  Government  of  Swaziland. 

Or  Kopp  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Goshen 
College  in  1952  (where  he  also  served  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  German  from  1957-1959),  a  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1954  and  a  doctorate  from 
Perm  State  in  1955.  He  was  appointed  instiuctor  in  Ger- 
man at  Penn  Slate  in  1962  and  became  professor  of  Ger- 
man in  1975. 
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Secor 
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of  central  interest  to  all  faculty. 
Even  among'those  who  might  dis- 
agree with  individual  proposals,  the 
quality  of  this  report  has  met  with 
widespread  praise." 

He  also  served  on  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Faculty  Workload 
and  Accomplishment,  which  last 
August  produced  a  faculty  work- 
load report  that  has  received  broad 
national  recognition. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  recogniz- 
ing Dr.  Secor's  contributions  as  a 
member  of  the  previous  Presiden- 
tial Search  and  Screen  Committee, 
chose  him  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  the  most  recent  presidential 
search  and  screening  effort.  The 
University  administration  has 
named  him  chair  of  the  Steering 
Committee  for  Middle  States 
Accreditation,  which  is  viewed  as  a 
task  of  major  significance  for  Penn 
State's  continuing  academic  well- 
being. 

Dr.  Secor  served  as  a  Senate  offi- 
cer from  1989  through  1993,  first 
as  a  Senate  secretary.  During  that 
time,  he  was  heavily  involved  in 
efforts  to  revise  promotion  and 
tenure  documents  and  administra- 
tive guidelines,  support  funding  for 
University  Libraries,  and  focus  on 
other  poHcies  important  to  faculty. 
The  University's  successful  Faculty 
Staff  Club  was  begun  under  his  ini- 
tiative. 

He  currently  serves  on  the  Uni- 
versity Steering  Committee  for 
Diversity  Strategic  Planning.  He 
was  chosen  this  year  as  one  of  five 
faculty  members  to  represent  Penn 
State  as  a  fellow  of  the  CIC  Acade- 
mic Leadership  Program. 

Dr.  Secor  was  named  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  English  in  1973 
and  became  a  professor  of  English 
and  American  studies  in  1986.  He 
came  to  Penn  State  in  1969,  after 
having  taught  for  several  years  at 
Northwestern  University 

He  has  published  five  books  and 
monographs  and  has  written  more 
than  30  articles  and  chapters  for 
various  literary  journals.  His  spe- 
cialty is  American  and  British  liter- 
ature, with  a  particular  interest  in 
Joseph  Conrad. 

Dr.  Secor  has  been  regional  edi- 
tor for  The  Journal  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
Studies  and  is  co-editor  of  Resources 
for  Americayi  Literary  Study. 

He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  English  from  Syracuse  University 
in  1960,  his  master's  in  English 
from  Brown  University  in  1963  and 
his  doctorate  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature  from  Brown  in  1969. 


Coach  Sandusky  wins  Barash  Award 


Jerry  Sandusky,  assistant  coach  and  defensive 
coordinator  of  the  Nittany  Lions  football  team,  is 
the  1995  recipient  of  the  Barash  Award  for  Human 
Services.  Mr.  Sandusky,  also  an  assistant  professor 
of  physical  education,  will  receive  the  award  at  the 
Academic  Awards  Convocation  at  2  p.m.  Sunday 
April  2,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

The  family  of  the  late  Sy  Barash  created  the 
annual  award  in  1975.  It  recognizes  a  full-time 
member  of  the  Penn  State  faculty,  staff  or  student 
body  who  has  contributed  most,  apart  from 
assigned  duties,  to  human  causes,  public  service 
activities  and  organizations  for  welfare  of  fellow 
humans. 

Mr.  Barash,  a  Penn  State  graduate,  was  a  State 
College  businessman  from  1953  until  his  death  in 
1975.  Over  the  years  he  devoted  much  time,  ener- 
gy and  leadership  to  humanitarian  causes  on  and 
off  campus. 

Mr.  Sandusky  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
The  Second  Mile,  a  program  designed  to  help 
youths  across  Pennsylvania.  The  Second  Mile  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  yoving  people  to  learn  the 
importance  of  academics,  develop  positive  peer 
and  family  relationships,  put  into  practice  coopera- 
tion skills  and  goal-setting  skills,  and  participate  in 
community  service  projects. 

The  Second  Mile  was  incorporated  in  1977  and 
began  operations  in  1982.  In  its  first  year  The  Sec- 
ond Mile  provided  program  services  to  45  children 
in  the  State  College  area.  Today  over  90,000  boys 
and  girls  participate  in  eight  free  prevention,  early 
intervention  and  community-based  programs. 

The  programs  range  in  scope  from  providing 
exposure  to  strategies  and  skills  effective  in 


Jerry  Sandusky 


addressing  problems  in  normal  development  to 
services  for  children  who  have  been  abused,  lack 
parental  encourage- 
ment or  who  lack  the 
skills  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  trauma  and 
crisis  confronting  their 
families. 

Mr.  Sandusky  also 
is  direcdy  involved  in 
fund-raising  activities 
which  keep  the  pro- 
grams operating, 
because  the  non-profit 
organization  does  not 
use  government  dol- 
lars. Funding  is  provid- 
ed by  Individuals,  cor- 
porations, foundations, 
clubs,  organizations  and  through  special  events. 

A  three-year  letterman  at  Penn  State,  he  was  a 
starting  defensive  end  in  1964  and  1965.  He 
received  a  degree  in  health  and  physical  education 
from  Penn  State  in  1966  and  earned  a  masters 
degree  at  the  University  in  1971.  He  joined  the 
football  team  staff  in  1969.  first  working  as  line- 
backer coach  before  moving  into  his  current  posi- 
tion of  defensive  coordinator. 

Before  joining  the  Penn  State  staff.  Mr.  San- 
dusky served  as  an  assistant  football,  basketball 
and  trsick  coach  at  Juniata  College  in  the  1967-68 
academic  year  and  as  offensive  line  coach  at 
Boston  University  in  1968. 

He  is  the  author  of  Developing  Linebackers,  The 
Penn  State  Way.  The  proceeds  of  the  book  benefit 
The  Second  Mile. 


Jones  cited  for  academic  achievement 


Robin  K.  Jones  of  Altoona  will  receive  die  1995  Out- 
standing Adult  Student  Award  at  Penn  State's  Awards 
Convocation  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  April  2,  in  Schwab 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
award  honors  adult  students  who  have  overcome  obsta- 
cles and  multiple  demands  on  their  time  to  return  to 
college  and  excell  academically  "• 

Robin  Jones  began  her  academic  career  at  the  age  of 
34  in  1991  at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus  —  one 
year  after  her  husband  returned  to  college  full-time 
after  losing  his  job  because  of  an  injury 

"At  the  age  when  most  people  were  setded  in,  my 
husband  and  I  were  roaming  the  halls  of  Penn  State 
with  fellow  students  almost  as  young  as  our  own  chil- 
dren," she  viTote  of  her  experiences.  "With  a  husband 
and  three  kids  to  care  for  on  top  of  school  responsibili- 
ties, time  management  skills  became  the  most  impor- 
tant facet  of  my  life." 

She  chose  nursing  —  a  demanding  curriculum  that 
has  meant  a  daily  commute  of  about  90  miles  to  classes 
at  University  Park  for  the  past  two  years  and  sometimes 
longer  commutes  to  clinical  courses  at  distant  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  Last  spring,  she  fulfilled  a  semes- 
ter's residency  at  Penn  State's  Hershey  Medical  Center  at 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  was  taking  19  credits 
in  his  last  semester  of  classes.  They  spent  spring  break 
together  in  Washington  D.C.  while  he  had  an  addition- 
al operadon. 


Robin  K.Jones 


With  exceptionally 
high  grades  —  a  cumula- 
tive grade-point  average  of 
3.9  —  Ms.  Jones  has  been 
described  by  her  nursing 
teachers  as  "a  shining  star," 
and  has  been  on  the  Dean's 
List  every  semester  at  Penn 
State.  During  her  first  two 
years  at  the  Altoona  Cam- 
pus she  maintained  a 
cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  4.0,  and  received  the  President's  Freshman 
and  the  Presidents  Sparks  awards. 

In  addition,  she  found  time  to  help  her  fellow  stu- 
dents as  an  informal  tutor  on  difficult  course  material 
and  she  worked  with  faculty  to  prepare  tutoring  and 
study  materials  for  junior  nursing  students. 

Her  academic  performance  and  out-of-class  activi- 
ties earned  her  a  number  of  scholarships,  which  have 
been  especially  important  because  the  demands  of  the 
nursing  curriculum  on  top  of  family  responsibilities 
leave  httle  time  for  employment.  Among  those  she  has 
received  are  die  Baynard  6.  and  Ethel  M.  Kunkle  Aca- 
demic Scholarship,  the  Karen  Louise  Weber  Scholar- 
ship and  the  Charles  W.  Borgerding  Scholarship. 
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Manager  retires  after  28  years  service 


William  E.  Campbell  Jr.,  manager  of  interna!  publications 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Information,  has  retired  after 
28  years  service. 

A  1955  Penn  State  graduate  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  jour- 
nalism, he  joined  the  University  staff  in  1966  as  public 
information  officer  at  the  then  Capitol  Campus  and  as  Har- 
risburg  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation. 

Previously,  he  had  been  a  reporter  with  The  Harrishiirg 
(PaJEvening  News  (1961-1966)  and  with  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)InteUigencer-}ouniaH\957-'[96\). 

In  1971,  he  moved  to  University  Park  as  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  News  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation. He  served  as  manager  ofspecial  projects  from  1978 
to  1982  when  he  became  manager  of  internal  publications, 
with  principal  responsibilities  as  editor  of  the  Penn  State 
Intercom. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  served  on  a  number  of  University 
committees,  including  the  Committee  on  Extending  Health 
Care  Coverage  to  Domestic  Partners,  Research  Park  Mar- 
keting Task  Force,  Opinion  Survey  Response  Committee, 
Staff  Discrimination  Review  Committee,  Calendar  Con- 
version Council  Communications  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  to  Revise  the  Faculty  Handbook.  From  1984- 
1986,  he  was  Media  Services  chairman  for  the  Keystone 
State  Games  held  at  University  Park. 


He  served  as  an 
instructor  in  journalism  at 
the  University  in  1973  and 
1974  and,  from  1988  to 
1994,  was  lecturer  in  com- 
munications and  theatre 
arts  at  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity, teaching  a  variety 
of  public  relations  courses. 

In  1994,  he  received 
the  Professional  Excel- 
lence Award  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  his 
wife,  Cleo,  administrative 
specialist  in   the   Depart- 
ment of  Human  Develop-    William  E.  Campbell  Jr. 
ment  and  Family  Studies, 

are  the  parents  of  four  children:  Christine  and  Ann,  both 
Penn  State  graduates;  Bill  III,  and  Steve.  They  have  three 
grandchildren. 

In  retirement,  he  plans  to  continue  writing  and  teach- 


Psychology  professor  ends  25  years  at  University 


Frank  Landy,  professor  of  psychology  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences  (CABS),  has  retired 
after  25  years  service. 

After  receiving  his  Ph.D.  from  Bowling  Green  State 
University  in  1969,  he  joined  the 
University  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  He  has 
played  a  central  role  in  the 
development  of  the  Industri- 
al/Organizadonal  (I/O)  Psy- 
chology Program  and  of  CABS 
at  Penn  State;  has  contributed 
widely  to  national  and  interna- 
tional I/O  scholarship,  and  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  private 
corporations  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues. 

Dr.  Landy  has  published 
and  consulted  widely  in  these 
areas,  and  has  attracted  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  CABS  from 
agencies  such  as  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  U.S.  Depart- 


Frank  Landy 


ment  of  Agriculture,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  Boeing 
Corporation,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

He  has  received  multiple  honors,  including  two  Ful- 
bright  Fellowships,  Senior  Lecturer  for  NATO,  and 
appointments  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
United  States,  Romania,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  American  Psychological  Association  has 
awarded  him  fellowship  status  in  four  of  its  divisions  and 
he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  and 
Organizational  Psychology  of  APA. 

A  prolific  writer,  he  has  authored  over  100  articles, 
monographs,  invited  addresses  and  book  chapters.  He  also 
is  the  author  of  two  very  widely  used  textbooks,  one  in 
industrial  psychology,  the  other  an  introduction  to  the  filed 
of  psychology. 

His  scholarship  has  been  recognized  by  his  peers  as  evi- 
denced by  his  appointments  as  editor  of  Human  Perfor- 
mance, Prentice  Hall's  Series  in  Applied  Psychology,  and 
Books  Cole's  Series  in  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psy- 
chology. He  currently  serves  or  has  previously  served  as  a 
consultijjg  or  associate  editor  for  journal  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy, journal  of  Occupational  Psychology  and  the  International 
Handbook  of  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology. 


Number 
employees  retire 

Patricia  Miller,  unit  secretary  in 
the  Same  Day  Admissions  Urut  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  has 
retired  after  24  years  service. 

Ms.  Miller  began  her  career 
with  the  Medical  Center  as  an 
admissions  clerk.  After  rune 
years  in  admissions,  she  moved 
to  the  newly-established  One-Day 
Surgery  Unit.  After  several 
changes,  mostly  in  unit  name,  she 
assumed  added  responsibilities  In 
a  new  position  as  unit  secretary  in 
the  Same  Day  Admissions  Unit. 

Although  she  loves  to  read 
and  is  anticipating  spending  lots 
of  time  in  her  garden,  those  are 
things  she'll  be  doing  in  retire- 
ment when  she's  not  schussing 
down  the  slopes  of  some  moun- 
tain ski  resort  or  traveling  with 
her  husband  on  die  back  of  his 
Harley  Davidson  motorcycle. 

Mary  E.  Knable,  guest  room  atten- 
dant, Nittany  Lion  Inn,  from  April 

19. 1981,  until  Jan.  28. 

Stiles  W,  Mader,  electrician  A, 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from  Dec. 
18,1978,  to  Feb.  23. 

William  H.  Meyer,  assistant  man- 
ager. Administrative  Suppmrt  Ser- 
vices, Business  Services,  from  Sept. 

20. 1982,  until  Feb.  1. 

Donna  J.  Schwltz,  staff  assistant 
VI,  Continuing  and  Distance  Edu- 
cation, from  Jan.  1, 1983,  to  March 
1. 

Maurice  G.  Sherrard,  director. 
Educational  Resources,  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  from  May  2, 1977, 
to  March  1. 

Linnea  L.  Slaybaugh,  staff  assis- 
tant IV,  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
from  June  9, 1975,  to  May  20, 1980 
and  from  Jan.  5, 1981,  to  Feb.  1. 


Assistant  professor  ends  long-standing  career 


Robert  F.  Fitch,  assistant  professor  of  administration  of  justice, 
has  retired  after  25  years  of  service.  He  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  philosophy  as  well  as  an  M.A.  in  criminology  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

He  joined  the  University  faculty  in  1969  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  community  development.  He  became  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  administration  of  justice  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development  in  1980  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  when  the  Administration  of  Justice  Pro- 
gram relocated  to  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  1987. 

Professor  Fitch  was  actively  involved  with  the  coordination 
of  the  Administration  of  Justice  Program's  student  internship 


Robert  F.  Fitch 


Staff  assistant  retires  after  36  years 

Louise  C.  Shope,  staff  assistant  for  the    

Accounting  Office,  Applied  Research 
Laboratory,  has  retired  after  36  years 

She  began  working  as  an  account- 
ing clerk  for  Penn  State's  Continuing 
Education  Department  (then  called 
General  Extension)  on  Jan.  2,  1959, 
Several  months  later  she  transferred  to 
the  ARL's  Accounting  Office.  She  was 
responsible  for  the  laboratory's  petty 

cash,  travel  advances,  payroll,  and  

expense  accounts  for  trips.  Louise  C.  Shope 


Partings 

Twenty-eight  years  at  University  comes  to  end 


Phillip  E.  Stebbins,  associate  professor  of  history,  has 
retired  after  28  years  service.  EHuing  his  career.  Dr.  Steb- 
bins taught  courses  in  American  civilization,  constitution- 
al history,  and  American  studies  and  conducted  seminars 
on  undergraduate  instruction  for  history  graduate  assis- 

Besides  his  regular  teaching  load,  he  conducted  numer- 
ous seminars  and  workshops  and  served  as  guest  speaker 
for  diverse  institutions  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Humani- 
Kes  Commission  (1991),  Pennsylvania  Humanities  Com- 
mission Speakers  Bureau  (1989,  1990),  Penn  State  Elder- 
hostel  1979, 1980, 1988  and  The  Virginia  Governor's  School 
for  the  Gifted  (1986). 

He  served  for  two  years  (1992-1994)  as  the  associate 
dean  for  undergraduate  studies  in  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  in  charge  of  the  college's  course  offering  activities 
and  was  responsible  for  admissions  and  enrollment  man- 
agement, diversity  issues,  and  the  writing  across  the  cur- 
riculum program. 

For  his  excellence  in  teaching,  he  received  the  Liberal 
Arts  Alumni  Outstanding  Teaching  Award  for  1988  and 
the  Liberal  Arts  Dean's  Special  Commendations  for  Teach- 
ing in  1981  and  1983.  He  served  on  numerous  committees 
at  the  University,  college  and  departmental  level. 


He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Laiu  Enforcement  and  Cor- 
rection in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Federal  Constitution,  co- 
author of  Individualism  and 
Community:  A  Thematic 
Approach  to  the  History  of  the 
United  States  and  has  writ- 
ten numerous  articles  for 
law  journals,  refereed  pro- 
fessional journals,  and  pop- 
ular magazines. 

Twice  he  received  a 
Harry  S.  Truman  Fellow- 
ship (1968-69,  1969-70)  and 
spent  a  semester  in  Aus- 
tralia at  the  University  of 
Melbourne  as  a  USIA  Bicen-  I 
tennial  Exchange  Scholar 
(1987).  I 

Dr.    Stebbins    received    Phillip  E.  Stebbins 
his  B.S.  from  University  of 

Wisconsin-Madison  and  a  L.L.B.  and  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State 
University. 


Associate  professor  of  nursing  retires  from 
University  after  24  years  of  service 


Janet  A.  Williamson,  associate  professor  of  nursing  In  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  has  retired 
with  emerita  rank  after  24  years  service. 

Dr.  Williamson  came  to  the  former  College  of  Human 
Development  in  1970  as  a  part-time  instructor  in  nursing; 
she  was  promoted  to  assistant  professor  in  1972  and  asso- 
ciate professor  in  1975.  She  was  professor-in-charge  of  the 
undergraduate  program  in  nursing  from  1974-76  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Nursing  from  1976-80.  When  the 
department  was  upgraded  to  a  school,  she  served  as  its 
director  from  1988-92. 

She  is  a  past  recipient  of  the  School  of  Nursing  Leader- 
ship Award  as  well  as  the  Sigma  Theta  Tau  Nursing  Edu- 
cation Award.  She  earned  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing's 
1976  Book  of  the  Year  Award  for  Current  Perspectives  in 
Nursing  Education,  Vol.  I.  She  has  published  numerous  arti- 
cles in  professional  journals  and  is  listed  in  Who's  WIio  in 
American  Women. 

She  is  a  past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Deans  and  Directors  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree 
Nursing  Programs  and  has  chaired  the  Commission  on 
Nursing  Education  for  the  Pennsylvania  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion. 


She  has  held  offices  m 
national  nursing  organiza 
tions  and  also  has  served  on 
a  number  of  committees  for 
the  University  and  the  col 
lege. 

Before  coming  to  Ptnn 
State,  she  was  assistant  pre 
fessor  of  medical-surgicil 
nursing  at  Rorida  State  Uni 
versity. 

Dr.  Williamson  holds  i 
diploma  from  Geismger 
Medical  Center,  a  bachelor  s 
in  nursing  from  Wilkes  Col 
lege,  a  master's  in  medical 
surgical  nursing  with 
minor  in  education  from 
New  York  University,  and  a 
doctorate  in  educational  administration  from  Penn  State. 


Janet  A.  Williamson 
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ARL  worker  retires 
after  27  years 

Marvin  E.  Stauffer,  journeyman 
sheet  metal  worker.  Applied 
Research  Laboratory  Operations 
Office,  has  retired  after  27  years 
service. 

Mr.  Stauffer  began  working  at 
ARL  in  1967  and  entered  into  a 
four-year  precision  sheet  metal 
apprenticeship.  He  left  ARL  in 
1971  and  worked  six  years  as  a 
sheet  metal  fabricator  in  Mainte- 
nance and  Operations,  Office  of 
the  Physical  Plant.  In  1978  he 
became  the  sole  operator  of  the 
laboratory's  sheet  metal  shop,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment. Because  of  this  responsibil- 
ity, he  worked  on  many  of  ARLs 
major  projects  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Stauffer's  honors  include  a 
journeyman  sheet  metal  fabricator 
certificate  from  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  certificate  of  com- 
pletion for  sheet  metal  worker 
from  the  laboratory.  He  and  his 
wife  of  38  years  have  two  daugh- 
ters and  six  grandchildren.  His 
retirement  plans  include  enjoying 
activities  with  his  grandchildren, 
spending  time  with  his  cameras 
and  stereo  equipment,  and  just 
relaxing  on  a  lake  with  his  boat 
and  fisfong  rods. 


Marvin  E.  Stauffer 


Observing  25  years  ot  service  at  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  are.  from  left,  Randall  E.  Kern  Jr.,  electncian  in  the  Office  of  the  Physical  Plant;  Wilham  W-  Moyer  Jr    research  associate  and 
head  of  the  Systems  Engineering  Department,  and  Dennis  W.  Ricker,  senior  scientist  and  professor  of  acoustics;  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sc.ences  are  Helen  Ford  nutn  ion  adv.ser  m 
Allegheny  County,  and  Harry  Muthersbaugh.  manager  ot  the  l^ushroom  Research  Center,  and  David  N.  McCloskey.  Iat>oratory  machinist  in  Mechanical  Engineenng  in  the  College  of  bngineer- 
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Flexible  benefits  deadline 
approaches 

As  a  reminder  to  faculty  and  staff  who 
participated  in  either  or  both  the  flex 
plans  -  Flexible  Benefits  Health  Care 
Reimbursement  Account  or  Depen- 
dent Care  Reimbursement  Account  - 
the  deadline  for  filing  reimburse- 
ment claims  for  1994  expenses  is 
March  31.  Please  remember  that  to 
be  eligible  for  reimbursement  from 
funds  contributed  in  1 994,  the  service 
must  have  been  provided  during  cal- 
endar year  1994,  regardless  of  when 


payment  was  made. 

If  you  incurred  reimbursable 
medical  expenses  late  in  1994  and 
have  not  received  the  "Explanation 
of  Benefit"  forms  from  HealthAmer- 

you  may  request  an  extension 
beyond  the  March  31  deadUne.  Your 
request  for  an  extension  must  be  in 
writing  and  must  be  received  in  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division,  Room 
205  Rider  Building,  120  S,  Burrowes 
St.,  University  Park,  PA  16802  prior  to 
March  31.  Requests  for  extensions 
may  also  be  e-mailed  to 
BENEOPSUADMIN. 

The  Reimbursement  Accounts 
Claims  Unit  uses  the  iRS  guidelines  in 
IRS  PubUcation  No.  502  (Medical  and 
Dental  Expenses)  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  reimbursement  of  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses.  If  there  is  a 
question,  however,  the  final  decision 
as  to  what  is  acceptable  as  a  reim- 
bursable expense  is  up  to  the  IRS. 

Flexible  Benefits  reimbursement 
checks  are  issued  once  each  month. 
Requests  for  reimbursement  must  be 
received  by  the  Employee  Benefits 
Division  by  the  first  working  day  of 


the  month  in  order  to  receive  a  check 
for  that  month.  To  facilitate  the  pro- 
cessing of  your  reimbursement  claims, 
please  be  sure  to  complete  and  sign 
the  request  for  reimbursement  form 
and  attach  all  necessary  documenta- 
tion. "Rexible  Benefits  Request  for 
Reimbursement"  forms  are  available 
from  your  human  resource  represen- 
tative or  the  Employee  Benefits  Divi- 

Acceptable  documentation  for 
medical  claims  are  the  ORIGINAL 
"Explanation  of  Benefits"  forms  for 
medical,  dental  or  vision  claims. 
Requests  for  dependent  care  reim- 
bursement must  be  accompanied  by 
the  ORIGINAL  signed  receipt.  Pho- 
tocopies, cancelled  checks,  credit  card 
receipts  and  cash  register  receipts 
ARE  NOT  ACCEPTABLE  forms  of 
documentation  for  either  reimburse- 
ment account. 

If  you  have  questions  regarding 
eUgibility  for  reimbursement  or  need 
assistance  in  completing  the  request 
for  reimbursement  form,  please  con- 
tact the  Employee  Benefits  Division  at 
(814)  865-1473. 


Leaves  of  absence 

Questions  of  salary  continuation,  healthcare  coverage,  etc.  often  arise  when  a  faculty  or  staff  member  is  absent 
from  the  normal  schedule  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  following  information  is  intended  to  provide  sum- 
mary information  addressing  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  about  leaves  of  absence.  This  information  is 
not  intended  to  be  definitive  on  policy  matters.  Faculty  and  staff  should  call  the  Employee  Benefits  Office  (814- 
865-1473)  for  information  regarding  benefits  coverage,  and  the  Employee  Relations  Office  (814-865-1412)  for 
more  detailed  policy  information. 
Paid  Absences: 

Leaves  of  Absence  with  full  or  partial  pay  are  provided  to  the  extent  provided  by  policy  for  the  following  rea- 
sons; childcare  {HRG-ll,  HRG-18),  family  leave  (HRG-11),  graduate  shidy  (HR-18),  illness /injury  (HR-34), 
maternity  {HRG-7,  HRG-18),  sabbatical  (HR-17)  and  short-term  military  duty  (HR-20). 

Faculty  and  stafi^  on  leave  with  pay  have  access  to  the  same  benefits  and  privileges  available  to  active,  reg- 
ular employees.  See  applicable  policies  for  details. 
Unpaid  absences: 

When  available  paid  lime  off  has  been  expended,  then  leaves  of  absence  without  pay  may  be  available  to  the 
extent  provided  by  policy.  Benefits  continuation  during  such  leaves  are  as  follows: 


fteasoo 


IllnesWInlary 


Maternity 


Famity  leave 


Formal  study 


Military 
Ung-t^m 


Policy 


HR-16.  HRG-7 


HR-16,  HRG-11 


HR-16.  HRG-11 


HR-16.  HRG13 
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Yes' 


Healtii 


Yes6 


Yesi 


Educational 
PrMlegas 


Only  first  12 
weeks  of 
absence 


Yes 


Contrlbiitato 
Retli«miit 


TIAA-CREF  only3 


TIAA-CREF  only3 


TIAA-CREF^ 
SEHS2 


1  Claim  covered,  except  if  caused  by  war  costs) 

2  Active  service  may  be  piirchased  in  SERS  6  For  the  first  12  weeks  of  absence,  charges  shall  be  at  the  nor- 

3  Only  personal,  after-tax  conhributions  are  possible  mal  applicable  contribution  rates  lor  achve,  regular  employees. 

4  Charges  shall  beat  the  normal  applicable  contribution  rates  for  After  the  first  12  weeks  of  absence,  charges  shall  be  at  the  entire 
active-  regular  employees  cost  (employee  and  University  costs). 

5  Charges  shall  be  at  the  entire  cost  (employee  and  Univeniity 

Note:  All  Human  Resources  policies  and  guidelines  are  now  available  on  both  Gopher  and  the  EMC2  bulletin  hoard. 


Spring  brings 
clianges  to 
exterior  of 
Old  Main 


Looking  to  improve  the  view  of  Old 
Main,  landscape  architecture  stu- 
dents have  teamed  up  with  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  to  bring  the 
landscape  of  the  building  back  into 
harmony  with  the  neoclassical  struc- 
ture. 

On  March  17  and  18, 16  students 
from  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Landscape  Contracting  Program, 
held  an  intensive  design  session  to 
discuss  landscape  renovation  ideas 
for  the  fiont  of  Old  Main.  Teamed 
with  faculty  and  OPP  staff,  the  stu- 
dents analyzed  existing  conditions 
and  the  building's  historic  context  to 
come  up  with  a  design  solution  that 
calls  for  more  Ughting,  sitting  areas 
and  seasonal  beds  of  native  plants. 

Rebuilt  in  1930,  many  of  the 
plantings  around  Old  Main  date 
from  that  time.  Despite  a  careful 
maintenance  program  of  pruning, 
planting  and  replanting,  the  land- 
scaping has  grown  out  of  proportion 
to  the  building  scale. 

But  major  changes  will  become 
apparent  in  a  few  months  when  OPP 
implements  the  first  phase  of  the 
design  proposal.  This  will  include 
the  removal  of  diseased  and  struc- 
turally unsound  plants.  The  student 
design  teams  will  also  help  with 
some  of  the  landscape  demolition 
and  installation  later  this  spring. 

Subsequent  phases  of  the  project, 
which  has  been  allotted  $10,000,  will 
address  the  problem  of  overgrown 
trees  leading  to  the  Allen  Street 
gates.  The  landscape  restoration  is 
expected  to  improve  the  view  of  Old 
Main  from  College  Avenue,  making 
the  building  more  approachable. 

"During  the  summer  this  visual 
barrier  turns  into  a  "wall  of  green" 
that  obscures  the  building,  which  is 
one  of  our  most  important  land- 
marks," Paul  Ruskin,  communica- 
tions coordinator  for  OPP,  said.  "In 
addition,  this  project  provides  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  practi- 
cal application  of  their  ideas." 

In  addition  to  the  students, 
Kelleann  Foster,  assistant  professor 
of  landscape  architecture,  Charles 
Heuser,  associate  professor  of  horti- 
cultural physiology,  Dan  Steams, 
assistant  professor  of  landscape  con- 
tracting, and  John  Joseph,  chief  land- 
scape architect  with  OPP,  are  all 
working  on  the  project. 


Judy  and  Dan  are  looking  for  a  rider 
to  carpool  from  Altoona  or  Tyrone  to 
University  Park.  Work  hours  are  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
CaU  865-6301  or  632-8462  (Judy/home) 
or  942-7658  (Dan/home). 
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Sunda)N€6tipbns  Can  Affect  Non-Clippers 

Researchers  find  consumers  are  influenced  just  by  seeing  a  coupon  insert 


The  colorful  ads  that  fall  out  of 
Sunday  newspapers  aren't  nec- 
essarily ignored  by  consumers 
who  don't  use  the  offered  coupons, 
according  to  a  new  study  by  a  trio  of 
marketing  researchers. 

"For  some  time,  if  s  been  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  these  'free 
standing  inserts'  have  any  positive 
effect  on  those  people  who  see  the  ads 
but  don't  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
counts," Frank  Mulhem,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  marketing  in  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  said. 
"What  our  study  shows  is  that  an 
exposure  effect  can  sometimes  be  mea- 
sured. 

"That  is,  we  found  that  in  some 
cases,  non-users  of  coupons  do  increase 
their  full-price  purchases  of  a  product 
that  has  recently  been  advertised 
through  inserts." 

Dr.  Mulhem  examined  free  stand- 
ing inserts  with  Srini  S.  Srinivasan, 
assistant  professor  of  marketing  at 
Drexel  University,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Robert  P.  Leone,  professor  of  market- 
ing at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

An  implication  of  the  team's  find- 
ings for  manufacturers  is  that  redemp- 
tion rates  for  their  coupons  don't  tell 
the  whole  story.  Brand  sales  to  non- 
users  of  coupons  caused  by  exposure  to 
free  standing  inserts  can  contribute  to 
the  overall  profitability  of  a  coupon 
campaign. 

Coupons  distributed  through  free 
standing  inserts  typically  are  part  of 
fuU-page,  color  advertisements.  About 
90  percent  of  all  coupons  for  products 
sold  in  supermarkets  are  distributed  in 
this  fashion.  The  inserts  rank  second  to 
only  the  front  page  in  Sunday  newspa- 
per readership,  according  to  Brnndweek, 
a  trade  magazine. 

Using  data  from  the  A.C.  Nielsen 
Co.  and  three  supermarket  chains,  the 
researchers  compared  levels  of  coupon 
usage  and  total  brand  sales  for  two 
popular  competing  beverage  products. 
The  Nielsen  data  tracked  purchases  by 
households  belonging  to  a  consumer 
panel  over  a  65-week  period. 

CKiring  the  time  period  studied,  all 
of  the  coupons  for  the  two  brands  in 
question  were  distributed  in  free- 
standing inserts  and  each  brand  had 
the  same  number  of  coupons  dropped. 

The  researchers  classified  each 
household  as  either  a  user  or  non-user 
of  coupons  for  the  brands,  based  on 
historical  purchases  in  the  household 
panel  data.  Then,  for  each  of  the  65 
weeks,  the  portion  of  both  brands'  sales 
in  the  three  grocery  chains  attributable 
to  coupon  users  was  calculated.  This 
figure  was  subtracted  from  the  overall 
sales  for  the  brands  at  the  supermarket 
chains  to  give  a  weekly  estimate  of  pur- 
chases made  by  non-users  of  coupons. 

"In  two  of  the  six  possible  combina- 
tions of  one  brand  with  one  supermar- 


Frank  Mulhem,  assistant  profi 
section,  explaining  its  effect 


ket  chain,  we  found  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brand  in  a  free-standing  insert 
was  followed  by  higher  levels  of  sales 
of  that  brand  to  non-users  of  coupons 
for  the  beverages,"  Dr.  Mulhem  report- 
ed. "And  again,  in  two  of  the  six  com- 
binations, free-standing  inserts  for  one 
brand  apparently  hurt  the  sales  of  the 
competing  brand  —  an  outcome  that 
can  be  attributed  to  brand  switching." 

One  likely  explanation  for  the 
brand  switching  effect  is  that  some 
shoppers  are  exposed  to  individual 
free-standing  inserts  while  looking  for 
coupons  in  other  categories.  These 
exposures,  in  turn,  affect  brand  pur- 
chasing behavior. 

'The  belief  that  recall  for  brand 
advertising  is  higher  in  the  periods 
immediately  following  a  coupon  drop 
has  led  some  companies  to  occasionally 
place  ads  that  do  not  contain  coupons 


through  the  coupon 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

in  free-standing  inserts,"  Dr.  Mulhem 
said.  "The  advertisers  are  simply  hop- 
ing that  shoppers  wiE  add  that  item  to 
their  mental  shopping  list  because  they 
have  gained  an  awareness  for  the 
brand,  or  some  aspect  of  the  brand, 
that  they  did  not  previously  have." 

Since  purchases  generated  in  this 
manner  do  not  show  up  in  coupon 
redemption  rates,  they  are  typically 
excluded  in  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  free-standing  inserts,  resulting  in  a 
possible  underestimation  of  the  medi- 
um's true  impact. 

"Although  the  development  and 
distribution  of  free-standing  inserts  is 
very  costly,  the  fact  that  they  can  affect 
non-users  of  coupons  in  some  instances 
supports  their  continued  heavy  use," 
Dr.  Mulhem  said. 


—  Gary  W.  Cramer 


The  amount  of  estrogen  a  woman 
has  may  affect  how  her  body 
reacts  to  exercise,  Cardiologists  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center  believe 
that  estrogen  may  help  limit  rises  in 
blood  pressure  in  exercising  women 
by  cutting  the  activity  of  a  common 
nervous  system  reflex. 

Drs.  Steven  Ettinger,  assistant 
professor  of  medicine,  and 
Lawrence  Sinoway,  professor  of 
medicine,  compared  blood  pressure 
and  heart  rate  responses  to  exercise 
in  26  young  and  middle-aged  men, 
and  in  23  women  who  were  either 
pre-  or  post-menopausal.  They 
found  the  women's  pressure 
changed  less  than  the  men's. 

They  also  measured  the  activity 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
which  controls  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure,  and  used  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  to  measure  lactic 
acid  and  various  other  chemicals  in 
the  bloodstream. 

In  the  women,  the  increases  in 
sympathetic  activity  and  lactic  add 
all  were  much  lower  than  the  men. 

Exercising,  which  causes  both 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  to 
rise,  as  well  as  lactic  acid  to  build 
up  in  the  bloodstream,  is  partially 
controlled  by  a  nervous  system 
reflex. 

You  and  your  child 

Moms  who  want  calmer,  less 
volatile  children  should  react 
in  a  responsive,  interested  and  help- 
ful way  to  their  child's  actions. 

A  study  by  Loretta  Rieser-Dan- 
ner,  assistant  professor  of  develop- 
mental psychology  at  Penn  State 
Ogontz,  found  that  children  of 
highly  "responsive"  mothers,  those 
who  reacted  to  their  child's  actions 
and  changes  in  expression  through 
imitation,  exaggeration  and  rein- 
forcement, tended  to  be  more 
focused  and  calm  when  presented 
with  a  problem. 

Children  with  over-controlling 
moms  —  those  who  tugged  on  the 
child's  hands,  body  or  simply  com- 
pleted a  task  for  the  child, — 
showed  less  negative  emotion,  but 
were  also  less  focused  and  less  like- 
ly to  seek  help. 

Children  with  under-controlling 
moms  —  those  who  displayed  very 
little  assertiveness  or  responsive- 
ness —  tended  to  act  more  frustrat- 
ed, be  less  focused  and  more  explo- 
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Men's  Gymnastics 

For  the  firet  time  since  1990,  Penn 
State  will  host  the  NCAA  Men's 
Gymnastics  East  Regional  on  Sat- 
urday, April  8.  The  competition 
brings  together  the  top  six  teams 
and  leading  individual  perform- 
ers from  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
offers  three  automatic  team  bids 
to  the  NCAA  Championships. 
Recreation  Building  has  been  the 
site  of  numerous  championship 
events,  including  15  international 
meets,  six  NCAA  finals  and  four 
Olympic  gymnastics  trials. 

Coach  Randy  Jepson's  Nit- 
tany  Lions,  ranked  first  in  the 
NCAA  East  region  with  a  228.550 
average,  should  compete  for  top 
team  honors.  Iowa,  No.  3  in  the 
nation  and  second  in  the  region, 
is  another  squad  primed  to  chal- 
lenge for  regional  supremacy. 
Other  contenders  for  the  team 
title  include;  Temple,  Ohio  State, 
Minnesota  and  Illinois.  Tickets 
for  the  single  session  meet  are  $6 
for  adults,  $4  for  youth  under  18, 
senior  citizens  and  Penn  State 
students.  For  ticket  information, 
call  863-1000.  The  NCAA  Men's 
Gymnastics  Championships  viall 
be  held  April  20-22  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

Amaechi  honored 

Basketball  center  John  Amaechi 
wrote  another  bit  of  history  when 
he  was  selected  as  Penn  State's 
initial  first  team  All-Big  Ten  Con- 
ference selection.  The  nafive  of 
Manchester,  England,  was  chosen 
on  both  the  coaches  and  media 
teams.  Mr.  Amaechi,  who  was 
earlier  named  a  first  team  Acade- 
mic All-America,  was  a  third- 
team  All-Conference  pick  last 
year.  Penn  State  newcomer 
Glenn  Sekunda,  a  transfer  from 
Syracuse,  was  an  honorable  All- 
Conference  selection  of  the 
media. 

Women's  Basketball 

Missy  Masley,  the  decorated 
hero  of  the  Big  Ten  Conference 
women's  basketball  tournament, 
has  been  selected  a  third  team 
CoSIDA-GTE  Academic  AU- 
America.  A  three-time  academic 
a II -conference  choice,  Ms.  Masley 
carries  a  3.35  GPA  in  biology  and 
plans  to  attend  medical  school 
upon  graduation.  Tina  Nichol- 
son, the  5-foot-3  dynamo  of  the 
women's  cagers,  is  a  finalist  for 
the  Associated  Press  women's 
basketball  "Player-of-the-Year." 
She  was  a  first-team  All-Big  Ten 
selection  and  leads  the  Lady 
Lions  in  assists. 


Penn  Staters 


Abhay  Ashtekar,  holder  of  the  Eberly 
Family  Chair  in  physics  and  director 
of  the  Center  for  GraWtational  Physics 
and  Geometry,  has  been  appointed 
distinguished  visiting  professor  at  the 
Inter-University  Center  for  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  in  Pune,  India. 

Peter  Cavanagh,  director  of  the  Center 
for  LocomoHon  Studies,  and  William 
Evans,  director  of  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center,  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development, 
have  been  appointed  to  a  NASA  Sci- 
ence Working  Group  involved  with 
the  International  Space  Station  Alpha. 
They  are  part  of  a  group  charged  with 
designing  the  Human  Research  Facili- 
ty that  will  be  built  on  board  the  space 
station.  The  lab  will  make  it  possible  to 
study  human  adaptation  to  long-term 


space  flight  and  conduct  basic  life  sci- 
ence research  in  microgravity. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Institut  Fran- 
cais  des  Relations  Internationales,  Par- 
ris  H.  Chang,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, presented  a  seminar  on 
'Taiwan's  Democratization  and  the 
Taiwan-China  Relations,"  in  Paris.  He 
also  gave  an  invited  lecture  to  the 
China  Discussion  Group  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Relations  in 
London  on  the  same  subject.  In  addi- 
tion, he  gave  a  seminar  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institute  for  Defense 
Studies  on  the  subject  of  "Post-Deng 
China  and  Cross-Strait  Relations." 

Carol  Anne  Costabile-Heming,  assis- 
tant professor  of  German,  has  received 
a  grant  from  the  Deutscher  Akademis- 


cher  Austauschdienst  (German  Acade- 
mic Exchange  Service)  to  conduct  two 
months  of  research  in  Germany  for  the 
project:  "REZENSUR:  A  Case  Stijdy 
of  the  Reception  and  Censorship  of 
GiJnter  Kunert's  Poetry  during  the 
1970s." 

Anibal  Gonzalez-Perez,  Sparks  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  gave  the  lecture 
"'Recortes  de  prensa';  periodismo  y 
etica  de  la  escritura  en  JuHo  Cortazar" 
at  the  Facultad  de  Humanidades  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  also  pre- 
sented the  paper  "Manuel  Gutierrez 
Najera:  la  escritura  como  caricia"  at 
the  conference  "Manuel  Gutierrez 
Najera  y  la  cultura  de  su  tiempo"  in 
the  National  Autonomous  University 
(UN AM)  in  Mexico  City. 
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Standing  tall 

Bill  Stoner  (left)  and  Kris  Edson,  from  the  Office  of  Pfiysical 
Plant,  work  on  a  replanting  project  at  University  Park  that  will 
establish  16  red  oaks  along  Pollock  Road.  The  work  is  part  of 
an  overall  project  to  place  48  red  oaks  across  campus.  Red 
oaks  are  more  tolerant  of  salt  and  are  considered  excellent 
shade  trees. 
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Two  Alumni  Fellows  named 


The  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  the  School  of 
Communications  have  selected  Alumni  Fellows, 
the  most  prestigious  award  given  by  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association.  Both  will  appear  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  during  the  month  of 
April. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  Howard  W.  (Jake)  Jacobson,  senior  scien- 
tist at  E.I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  will  visit  campus  from  April  5-8.  During 
his  visit  he  will  receive  his  award  and  interact  with 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  throughout 
the  University.  He  will  present  a  seminar  at  2 
today,  in  S  5  Osmond  Laboratory,  titled  "Attribut- 
es of  Highly  Productive  Industrial  Scientists  and 
Engineers."  The  presentation  is  open  to  the  public. 

Warren  Maurer,  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  Shadow  Broadcast  Ser- 
vices, was  chosen  as  the  1995  Alumni  Fellow  for 
the  School  of  Communications,  and  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  reception  on  April  20. 

Mr.  Jacobson  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1949  and  his  master's  degree  in  1950,  both  in  chem- 
istry, from  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  In  1953, 
he  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistry  at  Penn 
State.  He  was  named  a  duPont  Fellow  in  1989.  In 
1992,  he  was  the  first  to  be  recognized  with  the 
duPont  Fellow-Distinguished  Scientist  award  and 


he  also  received  the  Lavoisier  Medal  for  Technical 
Achievement,  which  honors  scientists  and  engi- 
neers throughout  duPont  for  their  outstanding 
career  contributions.  In  1994,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  Award  for  Cre- 
ative Invention. 

His  current  research  and  development  with 
fihe-particle  technology  is  directed  at  new  prod- 
ucts with  novel  surface  treatments  and  at  bringing 
special  function  to  textile  fibers,  structural  plastics 
and  films.  He  has  accumulated  38  U.S.  patents  in 
various  chemical  areas  and  has  six  publications 
associated  with  adsorption  on  solids,  electrocon- 
ducting  surfaces  and  superconducting  oxides. 

Mr.  Maurer,  of  Shadow  Broadcast  Services  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  oversees  an  operation  that  pro- 
vides news,  weather,  sports  and  traffic  reports  to 
more  than  250  stations  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Houston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  D.C., 
San  Francisco/San  Jose,  San  Diego,  and  Philadel- 
phia. Before  this  appointment,  Mr.  Maurer  was 
vice  president  of  development  for  Group  W  Radio 
(Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company). 

Mr.  Maurer  began  at  Group  W  in  1 957  as  assis- 
tant advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh.  In  1961,  he  was  appointed 

See  "Fellows"  on  page  3 


University  is  site  of  new  leadership  center 


The  Peni\sylvania  School  Study  Council  at  Penn 
State,  in  collaboration  with  the  Tri-State  Area  Study 
Council,  and  the  Pennsylvarua  Association  of  School 
Admmistrators,  has  established  a  Leadership  Devel- 
opment Center,  which  will  be  housed  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Developed  with  the  assistance  of  a  Goals  2000 
grant  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  center  will  operate  professional  develop- 
ment programs  for  school  leaders.  Paula  Short,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  educational  admiiustration,  has 
been  elected  by  the  board  of  directors  as  the  first 
executive  director. 

The  center  wall  use  the  "Superintendent  Leader- 
ship Development  Program,"  an  assessment  and 
training  package  developed  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Secondary  School  Principals  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Admii\istrators,  as  its 
framework.  A  group  of  sitting  admirushators  will  be 
trained  to  facilitate  the  model's  activities.  These  facil- 
itators wall  then  work  imder  the  direction  of  the 


PLDC  to  make  the  program  available  to  aspiring  and 
practicing  administrators  throughout  the  state. 

Developed  with  the  assistance  of  a  Goals 
2000  grant  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education,  the  center  will 
operate  professional  development 
programs  for  school  leaders. 


"As  designed,"  notes  Dr.  Short,  "the  program 
will  add  to  the  Commonwealth's  capacity  to  provide 
quality  professional  development  programs  to  Penn- 
sylvania school  leaders.  In  addition,  it  will  promote 
a  mecharusm  that  Peruisylvania  policymakers  can 
use  to  provide  some  quality  assurance  as  the  sfate 
moves  toward  alternative  credentiaUng  standrads 
for  school  administrators." 


And  the  winners  are... 

The  Graduate  Research  Exhibition,  held  March 
17-18  on  the  Universfty  Park  Campus,  featured 
the  work  of  nearly  200  graduate  students.  For 
more  Information  on  the  winners  and  their 
exhibits,  see  pages  7, 8, 9,  and  10. 
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Diversity  Briefs 


Membership  nominations  sought 

■  The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic 
Diversity 

The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  is  seeking 
tions  and  applications  for  membership  available  July  1 .  Its  mem- 
bership includes,  faculty,  staff-exempt  and  non-exempt  employ- 
ees, administrators,  staff  assistants,  technical-service  employees 
and  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Members  are 
appointed  by  the  president  to  serve  four  years  or  in  the  case  of 
students,  until  graduation. 

The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  serves  as  an 
advisory  body  to  the  president  on  matters  affecting  the 
racial/ethnic  minorities  of  the  University  community. 

The  Commission  is  dedicated  to  enhancing  diversity  and  is 
actively  seeking  a  broad  base  of  nominations  including  self-nom- 
inations from  ail  racial/ethnic  backgrounds. 

Further  information  and  nominations  forms  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  commission  office  at  863-8493.  Nominations  forms 
must  be  returned  to  the  commission  office  in  330  Grange  Build- 
ing no  later  than  April  11. 

■  The  Committee  on  Lesbian,  Gay  & 
Bisexual  Equity 

The  Committee  on  Lesbian,  Gay  &  Bisexual  Equity  in  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity,  is  actively  seeking 
nominations  for  membership  for  the  1995-96  academic  year. 

The  committee  serves  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  vice 
provost  for  educational  equity  on  matters  affecting  the  climate 
for  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  members  of  the  Penn  State  com- 
munity. Its  purpose  is  to  enhance  a  positive  working  and  living 
environment  for  all  members  of  the  University  community 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation,  but  is  especially  concerned  with 
policies  and  structures  which  negatively  impact  on  lesbian,  gay 
and  bisexual  people.  The  committee's  membership  includes  rep- 
resentation from  all  employee  classifications  as  well  as  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  vice 
provost  for  educational  equity  to  three-year  terms. 

The  committee  values  diversity  in  its  membership  and  is 
actively  seeking  nominations  from  culturally,  racially  and  ethni- 
cally diverse  populations.  Self-nominations  are  encouraged. 

Nominations  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  committee 
office,  311  Grange  Building  or  by  calling  the  office  at  863-7890. 
Nominations  must  be  returned  to  the  committee  office  no  later 
than  April  20.  For  more  information,  please  call  the  committee 
office  at  863-7890. 

■  The  Penn  State  Commission  for  Women 

The  Penn  State  Commission  for  Women  is  seeking  nominations 
for  membership. 

The  Commission  for  Women  serves  as  an  advisory  group  to 
the  president  of  the  University  on  matters  affecting  women  of 
the  University.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  efforts  of  women 
and  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  within  Penn 
State.  The  entire  women's  community  of  Penn  State  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Commission  for  Women.  Its  membership  includes 
staff-exempt  and  non-exempt  employees,  faculty,  administrators, 
technical  service  workers,  and  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Members  of  the  commission  come  from  throughout  the 
Penn  State  system,  and  are  appointed  to  serve  three-year  terms. 

The  commission  is  actively  seeking  nominartons,  including 
self-nominations,  from  all  women,  particularly  those  whose  cul- 
tural, racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds  would  enrich  the  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  women  throughout  the 
University.  The  commission  values  diversity  in  its  membership 
and  is  actively  seeking  a  broad  base  of  nominations. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commission  for 
Women  Office,  311  Grange  Building  or  by  calling  865-1683. 
Nominations  must  be  returned  to  the  commission  office  no  later 
than  April  20.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  Commis- 
sion for  Women  Office  at  865-1683. 


Student  Affairs  seeking  award  nominations 


Student  Affairs  is  accepting  nominations  for 
the  Vice  President's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Service  to  Students  and  the  Vice  President's 
Award  for  Quality  Improvement. 

The  Vice  President's  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service  to  Students  recognizes  Stu- 
dent Affairs  employees  who  demonstrate 
exemplary  service  to  students.  The  selecfion 
committee  will  evaluate  the  nominees  based 
on:  dedication  to  excellence  in  providing 
services  to  students;  professionalism  in 
interacHons  with  students;  evidence  of  sen- 
sitivity to  the  diverse  student  populations 
served;  and  evidence  of  "going  the  extra 
mile"  in  serving  students.  Nominations  will 
be  accepted  from  students,  administrators, 
staff  or  faculty  members  unfil  April  14. 

Vice  President's  Award  for  Quality 
Improvement  recognizes  individuals  and 
teams  for  meritorious  quahty  improvement 


initiatives.  The  award  will  go  to  a  nomi- 
nee(s)  who  did  an  exemplary  job  when 
examining  an  issue  relafing  to  the  quality  of 
the  division's/unit's  programs  and/or  ser- 
vices; interacting  with  stakeholders  of  the 
processes  to  identify  outcomes;  engaging  in 
appropriate  benchmarking  and  data  gather- 
ing activities;  identifying  effective  perfor- 
mance measures;  and  implementing  change, 
if  appropriate.  Nominations  can  be  made  by 
any  Student  Affairs  staff  member  until  Fri- 
day, April  14. 

Nomination  forms  for  both  awards  are 
available  at  many  Student  Affairs  offices  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  (including  the 
HUB  desk,  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
and  in  101  Boucke  Bldg.),  or  by  phone  at 
865-0181.  Recipients  will  be  recognized  at 
the  Student  Affairs  Awards  Reception  on 
May  8. 


Undergraduate  Research  Fair  ends  today 


The  mental  health  of  iron-deficient  college 
women,  what  grows  in  Pennsylvania's 
forests  after  a  fire,  and  the  study  of  a  young 
supernova  are  a  sampling  of  exhibits  you 
will  find  in  the  HUB  Ballroom  during  the 
Undergraduate  Research  Fair,  which  ends 
today. 

About  66  exhibits  illustrate  undergradu- 
ate research  from  nearly  every  college  in  the 
University,  up  10  from  last  year  and  up 
more  than  40  from  the  first  one  held  four 
years  ago.  Students  whose  entnes  are 
selected  as  top  in  their  category  will  share  in 


$2,500  in  cash  prizes  and  the  pride  of  having 
their  work  recognized.  Winners  will  be 
announced  at  5:30  p.m.  today  during  closing 
ceremonies  led  by  Larry  Spence,  associate 
professor  of  political  science. 

Sponsored  by  the  University  Scholars 
Student  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Government  Acad- 
emic Assembly  and  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Education,  the  fair  has 
attracted  strong  support  from  faculty  as 
well. 


Career  Day  held  at  University  Park  today 


The  fifth  annual  Pennsylvania  Career  Day  is 
being  held  today  at  the  University  Park 
Campus.  The  theme  is  "Careers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

The  Pennsylvania  Career  Day  is  located 
at  the  Intramural  Building  located  at  the 
intersecfion  of  University  Drive  and  Curfin 
Road  (one  block  west  of  Beaver  Stadium). 
The  event  begins  at  10  a.m.  and  ends  at  4 
p.m.  Admission  and  parking  are  free  to 
employers,  students,  and  alumni. 

The  1995  Pennsylvania  Career  Day  is 
expected  to  attract  more  than  2,000  students 
and  alumni  from  Pennsylvania  colleges  and 
universities.    All  academic  disciplines  and 


career  fields  will  be  represented.  Employers 
will  be  able  to  promote  themselves  to  a  large 
populaHon  of  potential  employees  by  hav- 
ing the  chance  to  discuss  current  and  pro- 
jected job  openings,  summer  jobs,  and 
internships  opportunities. 

More  than  100  employers  are  expected 
to  participate  in  this  event.  They  include 
large  and  small  businesses,  human  service 
agencies,  government  agencies,  health  care 
insHtutions,  and  not-for-profit  agencies. 
Cosponsoring  the  event  are  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  Association,  the  Pennsylvania 
Chamber  of  Business  and  Industry,  and  the 
Permsylvania  Manufacturers  Association. 


Obituaries 


Joan  B.  Davis,  staff  assistant  IV,  Penn  State 
Berks  Campus;  since  July  3, 1978;  died  Feb. 
26  at  the  age  of  59. 

William  E.  Carolus,  senior  operating 
mechanic.  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from  Feb. 
2,  1959,  until  his  retirement  April  1,  1986; 
died  Jan.  31  at  the  age  of  63. 

Albert  K.  Henry,  cheesemaker-processor. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  from  June 
1, 1947,  until  his  rettrement  Jan.  1, 1985;  died 
Feb.  23  at  the  age  of  71. 

Gladys  G.  Hess,  library  assistant.  Receiving, 
University  Libraries;  from  Aug.  14,  1961, 
until  her  retirement  July  1,  1977;  died  Feb. 
24.  She  was  82. 


James  A.  Lauck,  research  machinist.  College 
of  Engineering;  from  April  1, 1953,  until  his 
retirement  Sept.  1,  1981;  died  March  8.  He 
was  73. 


Hazel  1.  Poust,  food  service  worker.  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services;  from  Sept.  20, 1970, 
until  her  retirement  Nov.  1, 1986;  died  Feb. 
9  at  the  age  of  68. 

Tressie  C.  Tate,  senior  milk  testing  machine 
operator;  from  Jan.  1, 1950,  until  retirement 
March  30, 1985;  died  Feb.  21  at  the  age  of  72. 

Vivian  L.  Winter,  senior  coder.  Admissions 
Office;  from  Dec.  1,  1985,  until  her  retire- 
ment July  1, 1958;  died  Feb.  24.  She  was  84. 
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Penn  State  partnership  to  benefit  Puerto  Rican  businesses 


Acquiring  the  latest  information  on  business  management 
trends  has  gotten  easier  for  Puerto  Rican  managers  and  exec- 
utives, thanks  to  a  first-of-its-kind  program:  the  Puerto  Rico 
Institute  for  Managerial  Excellence  (PRIME). 

"The  institute  will  provide  the  business  community  with 
the  tools  it  needs  to  be  competitive,"  Liana  I.  Loyola,  execu- 
tive director  of  PRIME,  said.  "Managers  and  executives  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  business  community  are  concerned  about  how 
the  NAFTA  and  GATT  trade  agreements  will  affect  their  busi- 
nesses. They  know  they  need  to  be  competitive  to  survive  in 
the  global  marketplace." 

Inaugurated  in  1994  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  PRIME  is 
the  product  of  a  partnership  among  Penn  State,  the  Ana  G. 
Mendez  University  System  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  along  with  Tufts  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin. 

"In  the  current  global  economic  cHmate,  businesses  need  ^ 
to  maintain  a  competitive  edge.  PRIME  will  help  by  provid- 
ing managers  and  executives  with  the  most  up-to-date  busi- 
ness management  information,"  Patricia  A.  Book,  associate 
vice  president  and  associate  dean  for  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education,  said.  "Penn  State  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  members  of  the  institute  consortium  in  devel- 
oping educational  programs  that  will  expand  the  knowledge 
of  Puerto  Rican  executives." 

Puerto  Rico,  a  self-governing  Conunonwealth  within  the 
United  States,  has  a  population  of  3.6  million.  Its  economy  is 
dominated  by  pharmaceutical,  cherrucal,  teleconamunications, 
banking  and  manufacturing  industries,  many  of  which  are 
Fortune  500  corporations. 

PRIME  will  offer  its  Education  Program  for  Executives  at 
the  Ana  G.  Mendez  University  System's  Colegio  Uruversitario 
del  Este,  a  four-year  college  in  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico. 

Objectives  include: 
■  promoting  the  development  of  academic  programs  at  the 
university  level  and  offering  courses  in  commerce,  industry 
and  government  to  management-level  executives. 


Fellows 

continued  from  page  1 

advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  at  WBZ,  Boston, 
where  he  was  subsequently  named  account  executive  in 
1967.  In  1968,  he  moved  to  Group  W  Radio's  naHonal  sales 
rep  firm.  Radio  Advertising  Representatives,  New  York,  as 
account  executive.  He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  1969  as  sales 
manager  of  KDKA  Radio,  and  became  the  station's  genera! 
sales  manager  in  1970. 

In  1975,  he  was  named  general  manager  of  WOWO,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  in  1977  was  appointed  general  manager  of 
KYW  Newsradio.  He  was  appointed  vice  president/AM 
stations  in  1981  and  became  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  WINS  all-news  radio  in  New  York  City  in  1987.  He 
became  vice  president  of  development  for  Group  W  Radio 
in  1993. 


Liana  I.  Loyola 


■  establishing  and 
developing  a  pro- 
gram of  conferences 
and  symposiums 
geared  to  top-level 
management  in 
business,  commerce 
and  government 
sectors. 

■  sponsoring  sum- 
mer internship  pro- 
grams for  executives 
in  business,  com- 
merce and  govern- 
ment sectors  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the 
latest  knowledge, 
strategies  and  prac- 
tices in  management 
and  administration. 

The  seminar  schedule  for  1995  includes:  Strategically 
Framing  the  Human  Resources  Function,  taught  by  Donald 
W.  Turner,  Management  Development  Programs  and  Ser- 
vices, April  27-28;  Business  Logistics  Management,  taught  by 
Richard  R.  Young,  The  Smeal  College,  June  21-22;  World 
Class  Business  Administration:  Meeting  the  Challenge  of 
Organizational  and  Personal  Effectiveness,  taught  by  Dr. 
Turner,  Aug.  17-18;  and  Project  Management,  taught  by 
Edward  T.  Reutzel,  The  Smeal  College,  Nov.  2-3. 

The  PRIME  project  marks  Penn  State's  second  education- 
al partnership  with  the  Ana  G.  Mendez  University  System.  In 
April  1 993,  the  University  signed  a  formal  agreement  to  devel- 
op cooperative  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  educational  research, 
development,  instruction  and  community  service. 


Active  in  community  affairs,  Mr.  Maurer  was  chairman 
of  Call  for  Action,  the  referral  assistance  organization  that 
works  in  partnership  with  radio  and  television  stations.  He 
has  also  served  in  various  capacities  of  support  for  The  Sal- 
vation Army,  United  Way,  American  Red  Cross,  Police  Ath- 
letic League,  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Leukemia  Society,  Helen  Keller  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Alumni  Society  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
School  of  Communications. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  he  graduated  from  Perm  State  in 
1955  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  journalism,  majoring 
in  advertising. 

The  Alumni  Fellow  award,  presented  by  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association,  is  administered  in  cooperation  with  the 
academic  units.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  designated  the 
title  of  Alumni  Fellow  as  permanent  and  lifelong. 


Staff 

Joseph  Akl,  project  associate  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Jennifer  B.  Anderson,  field  direc- 
tor I  in  Division  of  Development 
and  University  Relations. 
Leanne       Baughman,       applica- 
tions/programmer analyst.  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems,  in 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems. 
Judy  S.  Bayliss,  supervisor.  Com- 
puter Systems  and  Operations,  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Robert    D.    Blair,    Knance    and 
accounting  assistant  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 
Stephanie  L.  Bohannon,  system 
training  specialist  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Sandra  K.  Brightbill,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Mac  E.  Bryan,  reactor  supervi- 
sor/engineer in  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Donna  M.  Buchwalter,  manager, 
Food  Services  II,  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services. 

Martha  J.  Busha,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 
Kristy  K.  Catalano,  program  aide 
in  Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion. 

Douglas  G.  Copella,  information 
technology  associate  in  Applied 
Research  Lab. 

Technical  Service 

Kenneth  F.  Ball,  operator.  Net- 
work Production  Printer,  in  Busi- 
ness Services. 

Janine  R.  Banko,  operating  room 
assistant  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Jason  P.  Bierly,  maintenance  work- 
er (Recycling)  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

David  D.  Coval,  coal  and  ash 
equipment  operator  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant 

Bruce  C.  Keen,  operating  mechan- 
ic in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Jennifer  S.   Stover,   operator  A, 
Centralized  Copy  Center,  in  Busi- 
ness Services. 


25-year  Awards 


Obsen/ing  25  years  service  at  the  University  are.  Irorr  left,  Patricia  Powiey,  county  extension  director  lor  Dauphin  County;  lulary  Putter,  manager  ol  financial  opetalions  in  artminislratlve  ser- 
vices, and  Dennis  Woinicli.  associate  professor  of  floricullure,  all  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Steuen  Barnes,  assistant  professor  ol  education;  Robert  Bresler,  professor  of  public 
policy  and  director  ol  the  School  ol  Public  Alfairs.  and  Carolyn  Dexter,  professor  of  management  and  marketing,  all  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
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Research  universities  is  topic 
of  C&DE  Scholar's  Forum 

The  origins  and  evolution  of  the  American  research 
university  is  the  theme  of  Roger  L.  Geiger's  pi  esen- 
tation  for  the  eighth  Continuing  and  Distance  Edu- 
cation (C&DE)  Scholars'  Forum. 

Dr.  Geiger,  an  internationally  recognized  schol- 
ar on  the  academic  research  system,  the  history  of 
American  higher  education  and  comparative  higher 
education,  will  discuss  "American  Research  Univer- 
sities: Past,  Present  and  Future"  at  9  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, April  12,  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  of  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  at  University  Park.  An  informal  discussion 
and  refreshments  will  follow.  The  University  com- 
munity is  invited  to  attend. 

Dr.  Geiger,  professor  of  higher  education,  is 
author  of  two  books  comprising  a  history  of  Amer-    Roger  L.  Geiger 
ican  universities  in  the  20th  century:  To  Advance 

Knoiuledge:  The  Growth  of  American  Research  Uuiversities.  1900-1940,  and  Research 
and  Relevant  Knowledge:  American  Research  Universities  Since  World  War  II,  pub- 
lished by  Oxford  University  Press,  1986  and  1993,  respectively. 

In  his  presentation,  he  will  talk  about  the  merging  of  higher  education  and 
research  into  a  single  enterprise  known  as  the  American  research  university. 
He  will  explore  the  various  models  attempted  until  the  standard  structure 
emerged,  as  well  as  the  modifications  that  have  taken  place  to  this  model  over 
time,  changes  in  external  funding  and  the  direction  of  research  universities  in 
the  21st  century. 

The  C&DE  Scholars'  Forum  was  established  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
University  faculty  and  staff  members  to  present  research -based  information 
relating  to  an  aspect  of  continuing  and  distance  education,  as  well  as  to  encour- 
age long-term  discussion  and  interaction. 

Radar  specialist  to  speak  on  April  7 

from  the  free  electrons  in  the  ionos- 
phere are  observed  using  a  very  high 
power  VHF  or  UHF  radar.  Dr.  Evan's 
talk  describes  the  early  years  when  this 
technique  was  developed  (roughly 
1960-1980),  and  the  results  that  were 
obtained  at  the  Millstone  Hill  radar  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  1975,  Dr.  Evans  was  awarded 
the  Appleton  Prize  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his 
contributions  to  ionospheric  physics. 
He  is  president  of  COMSAT  Laborato- 
ries in  Clarksburg,  Va.,  the  largest 
research  center  devoted  entirely  to 
satellite  communications  research. 


John  V.  Evans,  an  aeronomer  and 
radar  specialist,  will  present  the 
twelfth  annual  Arthur  H.  Waynick 
Memorial  Lecture  at  8  p.m.  Friday, 
April  7,  in  Room  112  Walker  Building, 
on  the  University  Park  Campus.  His 
talk  is  titled  'Twenty  Years  of  Incoher- 
ent Scatter  Studies  of  the  Ionosphere." 
Radio  reflection  methods  of  study- 
ing the  earth's  ionosphere  began  in  the 
1920s.  Although  rocket  and  satellite  in 
situ  measurements  have  since  provid- 
ed powerful  new  ways  to  study  the 
ionosphere,  radio  methods  continue  to 
be  important  as  a  result  of  the  tech- 
nique known  as  incoherent  scatter. 
Through   incoherent   scatter,   returns 


Materials  innovation  lecture  on  April  12 


E.W.  White,  of  Interpore  International, 
will  deliver  the  first  "Real  Materials 
Innovation"  lecture  at  3:45  p.m.  April 
12,  in  189  Materials  Research  Laborato- 
ry. The  talk,  co-sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
college  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering  and  the  Bioengineering 
Program,  will  focus  on  "Bringing  a 
New  Biomaterial  to  the  Marketplace." 
Dr.  White,  former  professor  of  sobd 
state  science  at  Perm  State,  developed 
the  world's  first  biomimetic  material 


based  on  specific  sea  corals.  With  the 
help  of  colleagues,  he  went  on  to  devel- 
op a  process  for  replicating  the 
micros  tructures  of  coral  in  ceramic, 
polymer  and  metal,  which  led  to  the 
development  of  "synthetic  bone." 

His  lecture  will  report  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  science  and  technology  behind 
the  first  commercial  biomimetic  bioma- 
terial, and  the  technical  and  regulatory 
hurdles  a  researcher  must  overcome  in 
obtaining  a  patent  and  introducing  a 
new  product. 


Australian  ambassador  to 
give  Schreyer  lecture  April  12 

Don  Russell,  the  Australian  ambassador  to  the  U.S., 
will  deliver  the  second  lecture  in  the  William  A.  Schrey- 
er Ambassador  Lecture  Series  at  3  p.m.  Wednesday, 
April  12,  in  the  Frizzell  Room  of  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

Titled  "The  Promise  of  Asian  Economic  Coopera- 
tion: Australian  Policies  and  American  Implications," 
Ambassador  Russell's  lecture  is  cosponsored  by  The 
Smeal  College's  Center  for  Global  Business  Studies  and 
the  Australian-New  21ealand  Center,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Asia-Pacific  Task  Force. 

Ambassador  Russell  has  been  a  senior  economic 
adviser  to  the  Australian  government  for  the  past 
decade.  In  1985,  he  became  an  economic  adviser  and 
chief  of  staff  to  Prime  Minister  Paul  Keating,  and  from  Don  Russell 
1985  to  1991,  he  served  as  treasurer.  He  was  assigned 
as  ambassador  to  Washington  in  1993. 

He  earned  a  doctoral  degree  in  economics  from  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics, a  master's  degree  in  economics  from  the  Australian  National  University  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  economics  from  Flinders  University, 

The  Center  for  Global  Business  Studies  is  a  new,  multidisciplinary  research  cen- 
ter delving  into  emerging  business  issues  in  the  international  marketplace.  In  addi- 
tion to  sponsoring  the  Ambassador  Series,  the  center  will  hold  a  series  of  symposia 
to  provide  opportunities  for  executives,  faculty  members  and  students  to  exchange 
knowledge  and  ideas  on  international  business.  Fariborz  Ghadar,  holder  of  the 
William  A.  Schreyer  Chair  of  Global  Management,  Policies  and  Planning,  is  founder 
and  director  of  the  center. 

Founded  in  1982,  the  Australia-New  Zealand  Studies  Center  is  a  constituent  unit 
of  the  intercoUege  Research  Program  and  is  directed  by  Henry  S.  Albinski,  profes- 
sor of  political  science  and  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  studies. 


Lecture  today  on  U.S.— East  Asian  relations 

Richard  L.  Walker,  James  F.  Byrnes  Professor  emeri- 
tus and  ambassador-in-residence  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  will  speak  on  "U.S. — East  Asian  Rela- 
tions: The  Cultural  Dimension"  at  4  p.m.  today  in  the 
HUB  Assembly  Room. 
Dr.  Walker,  a  native  of  Bellefonte,  served  on  the  Yale 
Faculty  until  1957  when  he  moved  to  South  Carolina 
to  organize  and  head  its  new  program  in  International 
Studies.  In  1961,  he  founded  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  South  Carolina  which  has  grown  into 
a  preeminent  national  center  for  research,  conferences, 
consultation  and  publications. 
Drawing  on  family  missionary  background  in  China 
and  iiitensive  language  training  while  in  the  Army, 
Dr.  Walker  served  as  a  Chinese  interpreter  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  Headquarters  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  at  the  start  of  the,  Korean  War  in  [ 
1950  and  has  subsequently  lived  and  worked  in  East  Asia  on  numerous  occa- 
sions both  for  service  with  the  United  States  Department  of  State  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  and  as  a  visiting  scholar. 

His  lecture  is  presented  by  the  East  Asian  Studies  Program. 


Economics  expert  to  give  April  13  talk 


Richard  L.  Walker 


Nancy  Stokey  of  the  Uruversity  of 
Chicago  will  present  "Are  There  Lim- 
its to  Growth?"  at  2:30  pm  Thursday, 
April  13,  in  Room  360  WiUard  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  seminar  is  the  third  in  the  1994-95 
Seminar  Series  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  the 
Institute  for  Poliq'  Research  and  Eval- 
uation. 

Dr.  Stokey  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1978  and  was  a 
member  of  the  faculties  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
University.  She  has  been  on  the  facul- 


ty at  the  University  of  Chicago  s 
1990. 

A  leading  expert 
dynamics  and  growth.  Dr.  Stokey  has 
vyxitten  one  book  and  19  articles.  She 
has  served  as  an  associate  editor  for 
Games  and  Economic  Behavior,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Economic  Theory,  and  Econometri- 
ca.  She  is  a  fellow  of  the  Econometric 
Society,  and  was  inducted  as  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1993. 

For  additional  information,  con- 
tact Thomas  Gresik  at  863-8007. 
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More  Lectures 


Holocaust  survivor  will 
recount  experiences  today 

Nesse  Godin,  a  survivor  of  the  Shauliai,  Lithuania, 
Ghetto,  the  Stutthof  concentration  camps  and  four 
labor  camps,  will  give  her  personal  glimpse  of  this 
period  of  history  when  she  speaks  at  4:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  6,  in  the  Perkins  Student  Center 
Theatre  at  Penn  State  Berks  Campus. 

Her  life  story  has  appeared  in  numerous  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Washingtonian  Magazine,  Scholastic 
News,  and  the  Pentragram.  She  has  appeared  on 
many  television  news  programs  and  specials, 
including  a  recent  Holocaust  documentary  hosted 
by  Walter  Cronkrite. 

Admission  is  $3  for  adults  and  $2  for  students  and 
senior  citizens. 

CQI  director  to  give 
engineering  lecture  today 

George  E.  Dieter, 

director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland 
Office  for  Continuous 
Quality  Improvement, 
will  deliver  the  Hon- 
orary Engineering  Lec- 
ture, at  4  today  in  125 
Reber  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building 
on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

In  his  lecture,  "The 
Engineering  Profession 
is  at  a  Watershed  and 
Will  Engineering  Education  Respond,"  he  will  dis- 
cuss current  practice  in  light  of  major  technological, 
political  and  economic  changes  worldwide. 

An  expert  in  engineering  education  and  total 
quality  management.  Dr.  Dieter's  research  interests 
also  encompass  materials  processing,  mechanical 
metallurgy,  and  engineering  design.  He  is  the 
author  of  popular  text  books.  Mechanical  Metallur- 
gy (now  in  its  third  edition)  and  Engineering  Design 
(now  in  its  second  edition). 


George  E.  Dieter 


Co-chairs  picked  for  Alumni  Association 
National  Service  Week  May  15-21 


Franco  Harris,  former  Pittsburgh  Steeler  and  Most 
Valuable  Player  of  Super  Bowl  IX,  and  Sue  Falemo, 
wife  of  Penn  State  football  coach  Joe  Patemo,  have 
been  named  national  honorary  co-chairs  of  the 
upcoming  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  (I^AA) 
National  Service  Week.  They  are  both  Penn  State 
alumni. 

PSAA  National  Service  Week,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation's first  nationwide  community  service  initia- 
tive, will  be  held  May  15-21 .  During  that  week,  alum- 
ru  chapters,  societies,  interest  groups,  and  individuals 
across  the  country  will  do  volunteer  work  that  will 
benefit  local  communities  and  people  served  by  char- 
itable groups,  sodal  service  agencies,  and  other  non- 
profit institutions. 

Projects  will  include  housing  construction  with 
Habitat  For  Humanity;  volunteer  work  in  homeless 
shelters  and  centers  for  abused  women  and  children; 
and  participation  in  blood  drives,  community 
cleanup  campaigns,  and  philanthropic  endeavors. 

"Penn  State  has  always  had  a  national  presence  in 
education  and  sports,"  Mr.  Harris  said.  "If  s  great  to 
see  the  Alumni  Association  extend  this  presence  to 
serving  the  community.  This  is  what  being  the  best  is 
all  about." 

Mr.  Harris,  a  Pittsburgh  business  executive  dnd  a 
1972  Penn  State  graduate,  is  one  of  four  former  Penn 
State  football  players  in  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 


A  nine-time  Pro  Bowl  selection,  he  played  13  seasons 
in  the  National  Football  League,  12  of  them  with  the 
four-time  Super  Bowl  champion  Pittsburgh  Steelers. 

"Penn  State's  Dance  Marathon,  the  nation's 
largest  student-run  philanthropy,  taught  us  that  peo- 
ple joining  together  to  help  others  can  really  make  a 
difference,"  Mrs.  Patemo  said.  "What  we  learned 
there  we  can  now  apply  in  our  communities." 

Mrs.  Patemo,  who  was  honorary  chair  of  the  1994 
Centre  County,  United  Way  Campaign,  devotes 
much  of  her  time  to  community  service  and  philan- 
thropic endeavors.  She  serves  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Special  Olympics  Board  and  chairs  the  opening  and 
closing  ceremonies  at  the  state  games.  A  1962  Penn 
State  graduate,  she  also  chairs  the  Libraries  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board,  a  volunteer  group  that  leads 
the  University  Libraries'  ongoing  fund-raising  efforts. 

Last  July,  Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to 
name  an  addition  to  Pattee  Library  at  the  University 
Park  Campus  the  Patemo  Library,  in  honor  of  Joe  and 
Sue  Patemo,  who  led  a  successful  18-month  cam- 
paign for  private  gifts  to  help  build  the  addition.  The 
campaign  raised  $13.75  million.  The  Patemos  also 
serve  as  members  of  the  National  Development 
Council,  Penn  State's  top  fund-raising  advisory  body. 

Terrie  Rizzo,  a  1968  Penn  State  graduate,  is  PSAA 
National  Service  Week  task  force  chairperson. 


Smeal  group  to  liold  May  conference  at  Nittany  Lion  Inn 


The  May  member  meeting  of  a  Smeal  College  research 
institute  will  focus  on  the  ways  new  business  philoso- 
phies and  communications  technologies  are  changing 
the  way  companies  are  relating  to  one  another. 

Members  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Business 
Markets  (ISBM)  will  gather  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  May  2-4  for  presenta- 
tions and  discussions  concerning  integrated  market- 
ing communications,  electronic  commerce,  and  cus- 
tomer input  to  product  development. 

Lance  Dixon,  director  of  purchasing  for  the  Bose 
Corporation,  will  be  the  meeting's  featured  speaker, 
addressing  the  subject  of  "Just-In-Time  H:  Revolution 
in  Buying  and  Selling."  Arvind  Rangaswamy,  associ- 


ate professor  of  marketing,  will  speak  on  "The  Present 
and  Future  of  Electronic  Commerce,"  and  Geiry  San- 
loro,  assistant  professor  of  speech  communications 
and  research  programmer,  will  cover  "Business 
Resources  on  the  Intemet." 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference  will  be  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Chicago,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, IBM,  AT&T,  Lanier  Worldwide,  Raychem, 
and  Rohm  &  Haas. 

Formal  sessions  will  be  opened  by  Irv  Gross,  execr 
utive  director  of  ISBM,  and  closed  by  Gary  L.  Lilien, 
research  director  of  the  institute. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered  by  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Center.  To  register 
for  free  courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Registration  for 
fee-based  courses  requires  a  completed  registration 
form,  page  5  of  the  HRDC  course  catalog. 

■  Personal  Innovation  (PRO  019)  Will  stimulate 
your  creative  talents  and  provide  different  path- 
ways for  you  to  become  more  innovative  on  the  job 
and  in  other  areas  of  your  life.  Meets  Friday,  May  5, 
9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  319  Rider  Building;  cost:  $55.00. 

■  Violence  In  The  Workplace:  Assessment  and 
Responses  (WEL  046)  This  course  is  designed  to 
help  managers  and  supervisors  assess  employee 
potential  for  acting  violently  in  the  workplace. 
Meets  Thursday,  May  4, 1:15  -4:45  p.m.  in  319  Rider 
Building;  cost:  None. 

■  Data  Analysis  and  Interpretation:  A  Practical 


"How-To"  Approach  (CQI  024)  Designed  to  give 
individuals  a  practical  approach  to  data  analysis  and 
interpretation.  Meets  Monday,  May  8, 9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
in  319  Rider  Building;  cost:  None. 

■  Book  Discussion  Seminar  "Men  Are  From  Mais, 
Women  Are  From  Venus"  (WEL  049)  Participants 
will  review  and  discuss  the  best  seller  which  exam- 
ines communication  styles  of  men  and  women. 
Meets  Tuesday,  May  9, 1:30  -  4:30  p.m.  in  319  Rider 
Building,  cost:  $35.00. 

■  Facilitator  Training  II  (CQI  006)  Provides  facUi- 
tators  with  a  set  of  warm-up  and  team-building 
exercises  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  effective  team- 
work. Meets  Wednesday,  May  10,  9  a.m.^l  p.m.  in 
the  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center,  located  in 
the  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area;  cost:  $10.00,  for 
lunch. 

■  Making  Work  Stations  Safe  For  You  (WEL  059) 


Provides  basic  information  on  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  back,  neck  and  upper  extremities,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  forces  on  the  body  at  employ- 
ee workstations.  Meets  Wednesday,  April  12,  8-10 
a.m.,  in  118  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries 
Building;  cost:  None. 

■  Tools  and  Techniques  For  Managing  Projects 
(PRO  032)  Provides  participants  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  tools  necessary  to  successfully  manage 
technical  projects.  Meets  Wednesday,  May  10,  9 
a.m.-4  p.m.  in  319  Rider  Building;  cost  $55.00. 

■  Applying  Quality  Principles  In  Daily  Work 
(CQI  002)  Will  provide  the  skills  necessary  to 
improve  daily  work  processes.  Meets  Thursday, 
May  11,  1:30-5  p.m.  in  319  Rider  Building;  cost: 
None. 
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Bach*s  Lunch  .^ 

The  Penn  State  String  Ensemble  will 
perform  for  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert 
series  at  12:10  p.m.  today,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  otv 
the  University  Park  Campus.  The  20- 
minute  concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's 
Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  and  University  Lutheran 
Parish. 

The  concert  will  feature  string 
players  from  the  studios  of  James 
Lyon,  assistant  professor  of  music; 
Donald  Hopkins,  associate  professor 
of  music,  and  Kim  Cook,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music.  There  will  be  several 
string  quartet  performances  as  well  as 
solo  performances.  Composers  include 
Beethoven,  Smetana,  Bartok  and  J.S. 
Bach. 

On  April  13,  voice  students  of 
Susan  Boardman  and  Suzanne  Roy, 
both  faculty  members  in  the  School  of 
Music,  will  perform  for  the  Bach's 
Lunch  concert  series  at  12:10  p.m. 

The  audience  is  invited  to  take  a 
brown  bag  lunch  to  eat  in  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  after  the 
performance.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided. 

The  concerts  are  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

One-act  operas 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre  will  pre- 
sent 'The  Medium,"  and  "The  Old 
Maid  and  the  Tliief"  as  a  double  bill  of 
one-act  Gian  Carlo  Menotti  operas  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  April  7,  and  Saturday, 
April  8,  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  story  of  "The  Medium"  centers 
on  Madame  Rora,  "Baba,"  an  uncaring 
and  grasping  charlatan  who  cheats 
customers  by  staging  fake  seances  with 
the  help  of  her  daughter  Monica,  and  a 
mute  boy  named  Toby.  Starring  in  the 
title  role  is  Melissa  Hart,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  musical  theatre  at  Penn  State 
and  recipient  of  a  Tony  nomination  for 
her  Broadway  appearance  in  "Geor- 
gy."  The  role  of  Monica  is  played  by 
Melissa  Wallner,  and  Toby  is  played 
by  T.  J.  Krinock.  The  customers  at  the 
seance  are  portrayed  by  Stephanie 
Seifrit,  Matthew  Shaw  and  John 
McCarthy  and  Saiah  Eyerly. 

The  other  half  of  the  Menotti  bill, 
"The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief,"  is  subti- 
tled "a  grotesque  opera  in  14  scenes." 
In  it  a  single  lady  and  her  maid  are 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  an  itinerant 
hobo  whom  they  believe  to  be  a  thief. 
Miss  Todd,  the  "Old  Maid,"  is  played 
by  Jeanne  Nagumy,  and  Laeticia,  her 
maid,  is  played  by  Karen  Eckenroth. 

The  operas  are  directed  by  Susan 


Boardman,  director  of  the  Penn  State 
Opera  Theatre,  and  are  accompanied 
by  John  Ulrich  at  the  piano. 

Tickets  are  $4.50  and  can  be 
bought  in  advance  from  the  Eisen- 
hower Ticket  Center  or  at  the  door  of 
Schwab  Auditorium  before  the  per- 
formances. For  ticket  information, 
contact  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
Ticket  Center,  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday, 8:30  a.m.-  4:30  p.m.,  at 
(814)863-0253. 

Flute  recital 

Flutist  Eileen  Yarrison,  instructor  in 
music,  will  present  a  faculty  recital  at 
7  p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School 
of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

The  program  vnll  consist  of  music 
by  the  composer  Katherine  Hoover, 
and  will  feature  the  flute  alone  as 
well  as  in  combination  with  soprano 
voice,  horn  and  piano. 

Assisting  Ms.  Yarrison  will  be 
music  instructor  Jill  Olson,  piano; 
School  of  Music  alumna  Christine 
Mullen,  soprano,  and  graduate  assis- 
tant Christopher  Greene,  horn. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Women's  chorus  spring 
concert 

The  Penn  State  Women's  Chorus  will 
present  its  spring  concert  at  4  p.m. 
Sunday,  April  9,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  School  of  Music 
Redtal  Hall  on  Uruversity  Park  Cam- 
pus. The  ensemble  is  made  up  of  more 
than  60  women  from  all  academic 
areas.  The  group  is  under  the  direction 
of  Alex  Hill,  instructor  in  music,  and 
Assistant  Conductor  Don  Hall,  gradu- 
ate assistant  in  music. 

The  Women's  Chorus,  which  last 
year  celebrated  its  50th  armiversary, 
has  devoted  much  of  this  concert  sea- 
son to  music  from  around  the  world. 
The  April  9  performance  will  feature 
original  works  by  composers  of  many 
natioi\alities.  In  addition  to  the  full 
choir,  the  Keynotes  (a  chamber  group 
of  15  voices),  will  perform  a  set  of 
works,  featuring  'Tetites  Voix,"  by  the 
20th  century  French  composer  Francis 
Poulenc. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  available 
from  choir  members  and  at  the  door. 
Prices  are  $4  for  general  audiences  and 
$2  for  students. 

TVombone  choir  festival 

Penn  State's  Trombone  Choir  will  host 
the  Friihling  Posaunen  festival  at  7 
p.m.  Pahn  Sunday,  April  9,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  Redtal  Hall  on  University  Park 


MFA  thesis  exhibit 

This  untitled  print,  as  well  as  others  by  Wiiiiarr 
Meisburger  and  Evan  Brown,  is  on  display 
through  April  9  in  Zoller  Gallery  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus  as  pari  of  their  master  of 
fine  arts  thesis  exhibits. 


Campus.  The  festival  is  an  annual 
event  which  brings  together  four  colle- 
giate trombone  choirs,  a  group  of  out- 
standing high  school  trombonists, 
guest  artists  of  the  highest  calibre,  and 
music  vendors  from  across  the  state. 

Each  year,  the  location  for  the  festi- 
val shifts  between  the  three  regular 
participants,  the  Eastman  Trombone 
Choir,  Perm  State  Trombone  Choir  and 
the  Ithaca  Trombone  Troupe.  Addi- 
tional choirs  (this  year  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity of  PeiuisylvanJa  Trombone 
Choir),  and  chamber  ensembles  will 
take  part  in  the  day's  activities  and 
concerts. 

A  masterclass  by  Boston  Baked 
Bones,  a  professional  trombone  quartet 
led  by  Scott  Hartman,  will  be  included 
in  this  year's  festival.  Also,  John  Mar- 
cellus,  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
will  lead  a  masterclass  and  perfor- 
mance with  high  school  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  Permsylvania  High 
School  Honors  Trombone  Choir.  The 
main  concert  will  feature  till  the  trom- 
bone choirs  and  the  Fruhling  Posaunen 
Choir,  made  up  of  faculty,  graduate 
students  and  professional  trombonists. 

The  Perm  State  Trombone  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Mark  L.  Lusk, 
associate  professor  of  trombone  in  the 
School  of  Music,  supports  originally 
written  or  arranged  compositions  by 
its  members. 

The  festival  is  free  to  the  public. 

Printmaking  exhibits 

Evan  Brown  and  William  Meisburg- 
er, master  of  fine  arts  candidates  in 
the  printmaking  division.  School  of 
Visual  Arts,  will  present  their  thesis 
exhibits  through  April  9  in  Zoller 
Gallery  on  University  Park  Campus. 

Mr.  Brown  will  exhibit  recent 
intaglio  prints  and  drawings  that  are 
based  on  historic  literary  texts  com- 
bined with  personal  history  detining 
the  real  condition  of  his  existence  as 


he  perceived  it.  Mr.  Brown  has 
exhibited  his  work  at  Dartmouth 
College,  Syracuse  University, 
Penn  State  and  at  the  Big  Ten 
Conference  Atrium  Gallery  in 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

Mr.  Meisburger's  work 
focuses  on  memories  of  land- 
scapes from  his  native 
Charleston,  S.C.  Using  a  combi- 
nation of  materials,  including 
printmaking,  his  work  offers  a 
view  of  his  recollections.  He  has 
exhibited  his  prints  and  draw- 
ings at  Halsey  Gallery  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Penn  State  and  The  Pic- 
colo Spoleto  Juried  Exhibition  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 

The  exhibition  is  open  to 
the  public. 

Drawing  exhibition 

An  exhibit,  titled  "Pondscape 
ala  Claude  Monet:  A  Student 
Drawing  Exhibition,"  is  on  dis- 
play m  the  store  window  of 
Mode  123  S.  Allen  St.  in  down- 
town State  College  through 
April  10. 

The  exhibit  features  draw- 
ings by  students  enrolled  in  the 
Architecture  120B  Visual  Com- 
munication course  taught  by 
Richard  Alden,  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  Department  of 
Architecture. 


Arts  lecture 

Madeline  AH,  African  American  pro- 
ducer and  director  of  the  feature  doc- 
umentary "Black  to  the  Promised 
Land,"  will  speak  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  n,  in  the  Palmer  Museum 
Auditorium  at  University  Park. 

"Black  To  The  Promised  Land"  is 
the  story  of  1 1  African- American 
teenagers,  who  with  their  Jewish 
teacher,  travel  from  their  homes  in 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn  to  Israel,  where  they  spend 
several  months  living  and  working  in 
a  Kibbutz. 

In  Israel,  we  witness  the  fascinat- 
ing and  amusing  unfolding  of  their 
Israeli  experience  as  they  confront  a 
culture,  a  people,  a  language  and  a 
way  of  life  completely  alien  to  any- 
thing they  have  ever  known.  Back  in 
Brooklyn,  several  months  after  their 
return,  the  film  examines  the  effects 
of  this  unusual  experiment  in  alterna- 
tive education,  as  the  kids  attempt  to 
resume  life  in  the  irmer  city. 

The  presentation  is  co-sponsored 
by  Hillel — The  Foundation  for  Jewish 
Campus  Life,  Center  for  Ethics  & 
ReHgious  Affairs,  Jewish  Studies 
Department,  Yachad,  Palmer  Muse- 
um of  Art,  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity. 

Spring  concert 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Dan  C.  Arm- 
strong, associate  professor  of  music, 
will  present  its  aruiual  spring  concert 
at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  11,  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall. 

The  ensemble  will  present  music 
from  its  recent  invited  performance 

See  "Arts"  on  page  13 
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Jason  Chernosky,  a  graduate  student  in  English,  explains  the  history  of  the  word  "hyperspace"  to  neighboring  exhibitors  Lori  West  and  Aissata 
Sidlkou. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Graduate  Research  Exhibition,  held  March 
17-18,  featured  the  work  of  nearly  200  graduate  students.  Exhibits  spanned 
the  raeaidi  spectrum  from  a  fractal  analysis  of  bean  roots  to  a  study  of 
blood  flow  through  heart  valves  to  the  creation  of  an  online  vereion  of  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art. 

Prizes  totaling  $10,000  were  awarded  to  59  poster  piesentaHons  in  five  cats^ 
gories  —  arts  and  humanides,  engineering,  health  and  life  sciences,  physical  sci- 
ences, and  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Seventy-nine  faculty  judges  graded  the  exhibits  in  three  areas:  content  (60  per- 
cent of  total  score),  display  (30  percent),  and  oral  presentation  (10  percent).  Each 
poster  presentation  was  judged  by  one  expert  in  the  same  or  an  allied  discipline, 
and  by  two  judges  from  outside  the 
student's  field. 

Those  exhibits  judged  to  be  the 
best  conveyed  both  the  research 
project's  significance  to  scholars  in 
the  field  and  its  potential  signifi- 
cance to  the  general  public.  They 
testified  to  the  careful  design  and 
execution  of  the  research  and  pr^ 
sented  dear  results  that  were  well 
interpreted. 

The  Graduate  Research 
Exhibition  was  established  in  1986 
to  celebrate  research  as  an  essenfial 
and  exdfing  part  of  graduate  educa- 
tion at  Perm  State. 

"In  most  cases,  the  exhibits  are 
the  result  of  a  long-standing  collabo- 
ration between  a  shident  and  his  or 
her  adviser,"  said  William  D. 
Taylor,  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  "The  exhibition  is  the 
Graduate  School's  way  of  express- 
ing the  importance  we  place  on  stu-  ,       .     I 
doits'  ability  to  communicate  the  goals  and  significance  of  their  research,  not  only 
to  their  advisers  and  peers,  but  to  sodety  in  general."                        r^^^fn,^ 
The  Graduate  Researxii  Exhibition  is  sponsored  eadi  year  by  the  Office  of  the 
Senior  Vice  President  for  ResearA  and  Graduate  Education.  Judging  is  or^iuzed 
bv  the  Graduate  Coundl  Committee  on  Researdi,  whose  members  are:  Keith 
Qnic,  professor  of  psydrology,  drair;  Maureen  Cart,  profi^r  "f  >""»«:  ^^fV; 
Gary  Catdien,  assodale  professor  of  nudear  engineering:  Derek  Elsworth,  assoa- 
ate  professor  of  mining  engineering:  Diane  Henderson,  assistant  P"f«f '  ."J 
maUrematics;  Joan  Lakoski,  assodate  professor  of  phartnacology/ariesUiesiology, 
Premdeep  Singh,  graduate  shident  in  agriculhiral  engineermg;  Fredenck 
Williams  asscSatlpmfessor  of  biology:  Robert  Yeh,  ''^f°^%?'^'°!^^^ 
tion-  WUliam  D.  Taylor,  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate  Sdiool/iredor,  IntercoUege 
Res^  Programs,  and  K.  Jack  Yost,  assodate  vice  president  for  research  and 
technology  transfer. 


Those  exhibits 
judged  to  be  the 
best  conveyed 
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research's 
significance  to 
scholars  and  its 
potential 
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Winners  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition 


FIRST  PLACE 

■  Engineering: 

Juan-Carlos  Maymir,  Intercollege 
Graduate  Degree  Program  in  plant 
physiology,  "Mean  Velocity  and 
Reynolds  Stress  Measurements  in 
Regurgitant  Jets  of  Tilting  Disk 
Heart  Valves." 

■  Health  and  Life  Sciences: 

Kai  Nielsen,  horticulture.  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  "Fractal 
Analysis  of  Bean  Root  Systems." 

■  Physical  Sciences: 

Julia  Gavin,  Maurie  Garcia,  and 
Nanlin  Deng,  chemistry,  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  'The 
Preparation  of  Combinatorial 
Libraries  of  Cyclophanes  for  use  as 
Selectors  in  Preparative  Scale 
Chiral  Separations." 


M.  Travis  DiNicola,  art  education. 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture, 
"The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art, 
ONLINE." 

Roberta  Kessler,  landscape  engi- 
neering. College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  "Addressing 
Contemporary  Issues  in  Historic 
Landscapes:  A  Case  Study 
Focusing  on  Eastvi'ood  Cemetery  in 
Lancaster,  Mass." 

Nerval  Bard,  French,  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  "Iconography  and  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry." 

■  Engineering: 

Michael  Bradford,  chemical  engi- 
neering, College  of  Engineering, 
"The  Catalytic  Reforming  of 
Methane  with  Carbon  Dioxide." 


A.  E.  Renauld,  veterinary  : 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
"Identification  of  invitro 
Cytochrome  P450  Modulators  for 
Detecting  Induction  Produced  by 
Prototype  Inducers  Including  a 
Coplanar  Polychlorinated  Biphenyl 
in  the  Mallard  Duck." 

■  Physical  Sciences: 
Ray  Hoobler,  chemistry,  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  "Laser 
Controlled  Chemistry:  Changes  in 
Atom-Dimer  Density  Resulting 
from  Atomic  Orientation." 


Leena  Seivaraj,  materials  s 
and  engineering.  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences,  "Potential 
Thermal  Stabilizers  for  Jet  Fuels 
Above  400  Degrees  C." 
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■  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences: 
Dawn  Obeidallah,  human  devel- 
opment and  family  studies.  College 
of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  "Picking  Up  the 
Pace:  Accelerated  Life  Course  and 
Adolescents'  Development." 

Lisa  Rose  Ludvico,  anthropology. 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
"Reproductive  Strategies  of  Harem 
Females." 

SECOND  PLACE 

■  Arts  and  Humanities: 


Deborah  Sneckenberger, 

Intercollege  Graduate  Degree 
Program  in  bioengineering,  "A 
Comparative  Study  of  Cavitation 
on  Prosthetic  Heart  Valves." 

■  Health  and  Life  Sciences: 
Michelle  Vettese-Dadey,  biochem- 
istry, microbiology,  and  molecular 
biology,  Eberly  College  of  Science, 
"The  Function  of  Acetylated 
Histone  N-Termini  in  Transcription 
Factor  Binding  to  Nucleosomal 
DNA." 


■  Social  and  Behavioral  Sc: 
Donna  Dorough,  curriculum  and 
instruction.  College  of  Educationj^ 
"Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Students' 
Explanations  of  Global  Warming 
and  Ozone:  Conceptions  Formed 
Prior  to  Classroom  Instruction." 

THIRD  PLACE 

■  Arts  and  Humanities: 

Laura  Moorhead,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  "Improving  Bird 
Habitat  and  Water  Management  in 
a  Residential  Landscape." 


■  Engineering: 

Jianzhong  Zhang,  Zheng  Zhang, 
and  Brett  Guenther,  electrical  engi- 
neering. College  of  Engineering, 
"Investigation  of  Novel  Fiber 
Sensor." 

■  Health  and  Life  Sciences: 
Keith  Gooch,  aerospace  engineer- 
ing, College  of  Engineering,  "Why 
Does  Atherosclerosis  Occur  Where 
it  Does." 

Christine  Jurasinski,  physiology. 
College  of  Medicine,  "Amino  Acids 
but  not  Insulin  Augment  Protein 
Synthesis  in  Skeletal  Muscle 
During  Sepsis." 

Laurie  Bishel,  Intercollege 
Graduate  Degree  Program  in  ecolo- 
gy, "Soil  Properties  of  Natural 
Reference  Wetlands  and  Wetland 
Mitigation  Projects  in 
Pennsylvania." 

■Physical  Sciences: 
Pawel  Keblinski,  physics,  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  "Growth  of 
Interfaces:  Mechanism,  Dynamics, 
and  Structures." 

Frances  Cooper,  geosciences. 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  "Using  Carbon  Isotopes 
to  Determine  Past  El  Niiio  Events." 

■  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences: 
Sherrie  Bartell,  public  administra- 
tion, Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
"Public  Budgeting  Laboratory:  A 
Computer-Based  Instructional 
Delivery  System." 


HONORADLE  MENTION 

■  Arts  and  Humanities: 

Rike  Brisson,  comparative  litera- 
ture. College  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
"Women  on  the  Move:  Women's 
Travel  Literature  as  Evidence  of 
Finding  the  'Self  in  the  'Other.'" 

■  Engineering; 

Jinwhan  Lee,  industrial  and  man- 
agement science  engineering. 
College  of  Engineering,  "Intelligent 
Integrated  Diagnostics  (IID)  for 
Powder  Injection  Molding  (PIM) 
Process." 

Rajoinath  Ganesan,  engineering 
science  and  mechanics.  College  of 
Engineering,  "A  Numerical 
Method  to  Integrate  Parabolic 
Equations." 

Marjorie  Rawhouser,  Intercollege 
Graduate  Degree  Program  in  bio- 
engineering, "A  Model  of 

See  Winners  on  page  9 
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Winners 

Continued  from  page  8 

Controller  Electronics  in  a  Brushless 
DC  Motor  Controlled  by  Pulse  Width 
Modulation." 

Jun  Li,  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering. College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  "Hy  or  Fall  —  The  Effects  of 
Surface  in  Developing  Thermally- 
Stable  Jet  Fuels  for  Super-Sonic  Jet 
Aircraft." 

Stephen  Cumblidge,  nuclear  engi- 
neering, College  of  Engineering, 
"Examining  Reactor  Pressure  Vessels 
Using  Positron  Annihilation  Lifetime 
Spectroscopy." 

V.  M.  Palekar,  C.  J.  Lee,  and  R.  J. 
Shah,  chemical  engineering.  College 
of  Engineering,  "Deposit  Forming 
Tendency  of  Automotive  Crankcase 
Lubricants." 

Steven  Spadt,  IntercoUege  Graduate 
Degree  Program  in  bioengineering, 
"Development  of  the  Total  Artificial 
Heart  Motor  Evaluation  System." 

Grant  Bra  ugh  t,  electrical  engineering. 
College  of  Engineering,  "Application 
of  Modern  Control  Theory  to  the 
Control  of  Artificial  Superorganisms." 

Guowen  Lu,  Mingzhe  Lu,  and  Tracy 
Hudson,  electrical  engineering, 
College  of  Engineering,  "Optical 
Pattern  Recognition  with  a  Joint 
Transform  Correlator." 

Andrew  Smith,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. College  of  Engineering, 
"Classification  of  Space  Acceleration 
Measurement  Systems  (SAMS)  Data 
Using  Neural  Networks." 
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Christopher  Poe,  civil  and  e 
mental  engineering.  College  of 
Engineering,  "Design  of  Low-Speed 
Urban  Streets." 

■  Health  and  Life  Sciences: 
Timothy  Mayer,  microbiology  and 
immunology.  College  of  Medicine, 
"EGFR  and  PDGFR  Expression  in 
Cervical  Epithelium  During 
Carcinogenesis." 

Naomi  Lovallo,  entomology.  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  "Effects  of 
Parasitism  by  Cotesia  congregatus  on 
the  Immune  Activity  of  FAD-GIucose 
dehydrogenase  (GLD)  in  Manduca 
sexta  Hosts." 

Tongkun  Pai,  IntercoUege  Graduate 
Degree  Program  in  nutrition, 
"Stearate  Modified  VLDL  Lipid 
Composition  and  Particle  Size 
Differently  from  Other  Saturated 
Fatty  Acids." 

Alison  Hiller,  forest  resources. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 


A  visitor  discusses  the  art  education  theories  of  Fenollosa  and  Dow  with  exhibitor  Pamela  Taylor  (righl). 


"Forest  Stewardship  Demonstration 
Area:  Assessing  Educational 
Effectiveness." 

Kimberly  Shafer-Weaver,  veterinary 
science.  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  "Effects  of  Interleukin-2  and 
Stage  of  Lactation  on  Bactericidal 
Activity  of  Bovine  Lymphocytes." 

Grover  Paul  Miller  and  Bruce 
Posner,  chemistry,  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  "Applying  a  Chain-Shuffling 
Technique  to  Enhance  Catalysis  by  an 
Antibody." 

Tatyana  Shchergan  and  Jun  Shi,  biol- 
ogy, Eberly  College  of  Science, 
"Isolation  and  Cloning  of  Expansin 
Genes." 

Kristen  Aheme,  animal  science. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
"Isolation  and  Characterization  of 
Bovine  Mammary  Endothelial  Cells." 

Amy  Bonser,  IntercoUege  Graduate 
Degree  Program  in  plant  physiology, 
"Phosphorus  Deficiency  Affects 
Gravitropism  in  Bean." 


■  Physical  Sci 
Peter  Wei,  chemical  engineering. 
College  of  Engineering,  "Modeling 
the  Afterglow  Region  of  a  Microwave 
Generated  Nitrogen  Plasma." 

Craig  Robinson,  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  Eberly  College  of 
Science.  "Evidence  for  Solar-like 
Activity  Cycles  in  Magnetic 
Cataclysmic  Binaries." 
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Joan  Ramage,  geosciences.  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  "Early 
Pleistocene  Proglacial  Lake  Lesley, 
West  Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Pa." 

Matthew  Alan  Stough,  IntercoUege 
Graduate  Degree  Program  in  materi- 
als, "Solid  Solubility  and  Diffusivity 
in  Zirconia/Alumina  Ceramics." 


Karen  Bice,  geosciences,  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences, 
"Numerical  Climate  Model 
Simulation  of  Paleoclimatic  Controls 
on  the  EHstribution  and  QuaUty  of 
Early  Cretaceous  Lacustrine 
Petroleum  Source  Rocks." 


See  Winners  on  page  10 
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Dan  Mushaiko  is  inteivi9wed  (or  the  public  radio  program  The  Amazing  Science  Empoi 


Excerpts  from  the  keynote  address  by  Marlene  Burkhardt 

Penn  assistant  professor  gives  advice  on  tenure  tracl( 

Marlene  Burkhardt,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  opened  the  Tenth  Annual 
Graduate  Research  Exhibition  with  advice  on  making  the  transition  from  graduate  school  to  the  tenure  track. 

Dr.  Burkhardt  received  her  Ph.D.  in  business  administration  from  Penn  State  in  1990  and  holds  the  position  of 
Anheuser-Busch  Assistant  Professor  of  management  in  the  Wharton  School.  Her  research  interests  include  orga- 
nizational change;  the  interplay  of  power,  technology  and  structure;  the  relationship  between  structure  and  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  and  changes  in  social  networks  over  time. 

"Even  as  a  student,  I  was  overly  optimistic,"  she  told  Graduate  Research  Exhibition  participants.  "My  depart- 
ment chair  told  me  I'd  never  get  an  interview  for  a  job  at  Stanford,  and  if  I  did,  he'd  eat  his  hat.  I  did,  and  he 
didn't. 

"My  point  is,  you  can  go  anywhere  from  Penn  State,  but 
you  have  to  design  where  you  want  to  go." 

The  first  step  is  choosing  the  dissertation  topic, 

"If  you  don't  get  significant  results  for  your  dissertation, 
if  s  still  going  to  be  a  dissertation,"  Dr.  Burkhardt  noted, 
encouraging  students  to  aim  high.  "If  s  better  to  take  a  risk  as  a 
graduate  student  than  when  you're  on  tenure  track." 

Students  should  keep  in  mind,  she  added,  that  "research 
does  not  proceed  in  a  linear  fashion,"  and  they  should  be  pre- 
pared for  opportunities.  Having  a  role  model  is  also  critical, 
Dr.  Burkhardt  believes. 

Getting  job  interviews,  she  said,  begins  with  a  studenf  s 
committee  selection. 

'TSJew  faculty  are  key  people  to  have  on  your  dissertation 
committee.  They  are  very  productive,  they've  been  out  on  the 
job  market,  and  they're  up  on  the  latest  things." 

Networking  at  conferences  is  also  important,  as  is  presenting  your  research  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
FinaDy,  graduate  students  should  be  sure  to  have  teaching  experience  and  work  experience  in  their  field. 

Dr.  Burkhardf  s  lectxire  was  sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Graduate  Council. 
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Winners 

Continued  from  page  9 

Donald  Smith,  agricultural  and  biologi- 
cal engineering.  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  'Tillage  Effects  on  Random 
Roughness  and  Residue  Cover  for 
RUSLE  Soil  Loss  Prediction  in  the 
Northeast." 

Troy  Schilling,  physics,  Eberly  College 
of  Science,  "Geometry  of  Quantum 
Mechanics." 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences: 
Julia  Grant,  human  development  and 
family  studies,  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  "Genetic  and 
Environmental  Influences  on  Cognitive 
Performances:  Some  Preliminary  Results 
from  the  Adult  Russian  Twin  Study." 

Tammy  Babe  Means,  adult  education, 
instructional  systems,  and  vocational  and 
industrial  education.  College  of 
Education,  "Relevance  and  ARCS 
Motivational  Model  of  Instructional 
Design." 

Becky  Spritz,  psychology.  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  "Parental  Influences  on 
Young  Children's  Coping  with  Stress." 

Anne  Bennett  Edwards,  human  develop- 
ment and  family  studies.  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development, 
"Employed  Family  Caregivers  of 
Cognitively  Impaired  Elderly;  An 
Application  of  Role  Theory." 

Kristen  Robinson,  sociology.  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts,  'The  Relationship 
Between  Lifestyle  Behavior  and  Degree 
of  Morbidity  Before  Death." 

Richard  Moraga,  psychology.  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts,  "EEG  Correlates  of 
Psychological  Dissociation:  ModeHng 
Awareness  States." 

Joan  Graham,  human  development  and 
family  studies.  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  "Someone  Who 
Cares:  Evaluation  of  a  School  Adviser 
Program." 

Kathleen  Kreahling,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  rural  sociology.  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  "Economic 
Restructuring  in  the  Northeast: 
Nonmetro  Counties  in  a  Changing 
Economy." 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  April  6 

Bach's  Lunch,  1 2:1 0  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

The  Penn  State  String  Ensemble. 
Applied/Economelrics  Workshop,  2:30  p.m., 

420  Kern,    Jesus  Gonzalo  on  "Cointegra- 

tion  in  Large  Systems." 
Center  for  Women  Students,  4  p.m.,  HUB 

Gallery  Lounge.  Sarah  Lucia  Hoagland  on 

"Heterosexualism,  Power  and  the  MOther 

Model  of  the  Care  Ethic." 

■  East  Asian  Studies  Program,  4  p.m..  HUB 

Assembly  Room.  Richard  L.  Walker  on 
"U.S. — East  Asian  Relations:  The  Cultural 
Dimension." 

Health  and  Human  Development,  4  p.m.,  209 
Henderson  BIdg-  South.  Gerald  E, 
McClearn  on  "Nature  and  Nurture:  Two- 
part  Harmony." 

School  of  fvlusic.  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Low  Brass  Ensembles/University 
Brass. 

Friday,  April  7 

AAUW  Book  Sale,  HUB.  Through  April  14. 

National  Records  Management  Day  Orienta- 
tion Seminar,  10  a.m.,  C6  Pattee.  Also,  at 
3  p.m.  No  preregistration  necessary. 
-  HH&D,  11 :15  a.m..  Board  Room  2,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn.  The  Sol  Kramer  Lecture.  Bruce  S. 
McEwen  on  "Hormones.  Genes,  and  the 
Brain:  Linking  Nature  and  Nurture." 

■  Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Debra  Greenleaf  on  "Australian  Aboriginal 
Painting." 

Geography  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walker 
BIdg.  Steve  Rayner  on  "Human  Choice  and 
Climate  Change." 

Medieval  Banquet,  6  p.m.,  Nittany  Uon  Inn  Ball- 
room. Presenting  a  medieval  comedy 
about  Noah's  Ark,  The  Wakefield  Noah." 
Fortickets,  call  865-1367. 

24th  Annual  Dotterer  Lecture,  8  p.m.,  Mount 
Nittany  Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Christian 
Thiel  on  "Meaning  and  Validity:  The  Recent 
Rediscovery  of  Emil  Lask." 

Dance  Program,  8  p.m..  White  Hall  Dance  The- 
atre, 132  White  BIdg.  Presenting  "Spring 
Choreographers  Showcase."  Also.  April  8 
and  April  9,  2:30  p.m. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Schwab  Aud.  Oprera 
Theatre.  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

Saturday,  April  6 

Little  International  Livestock  Exposition,  Ag 

Shaver's  Creek.  7  a.m.  Waterfowl  Watch.  Call 
863-2000. 

Center  for  Academic  Computing,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
Classroom  BIdg.  Event  focuses  on  instruc- 
tional applications  of  technology.  Roger  C. 
Schank.  keynote  speaker,  on  "Learning  and 
Multimedia  Software  Development."  Pre- 
registration required,  call  863-4356. 

Medieval  Technology  Fair,  noon-5  p.m.,  Gym- 
nasium 1 ,  Intramural  BIdg.  Through  April  9. 

Gallery  Talk,  1  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby.  Palmer 
Museum.  Efram  Burk  on  "Eariy  20th-Cen- 
lury  American  Painting  at  the  Palmer  Muse- 
School  of  Music,  7  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Eileen 
Yanison.  flute. 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  6  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  The  Will  Rogers  Follies.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255. 

The  Nittany  Lion  Gymnastics  Team  hosts  the 
1995  NCAA  Men's  Gymnastics  Champi- 
onships East  Regional,  7:30  p.m.,  Rec  Hall. 
Call  for  tickets  at  863-1000. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Schwab  Aud.  Opera 
Theatre.  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 


"The  Medium" 

As  part  of  a  double-bill  of  one-act  operas,  the  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre  will  present  "The 
Medium"  and  "The  Old  Mad  and  the  Thier  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  7,  and  Saturday,  April  8, 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  Shown  here  are  Melissa 
professor  of  musical  theatre,  and  T.J.  Krinock,  who  star  in  "TTie  Medium." 


Sunday,  April  9 

Palm  Sunday. 

Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m.,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer 

Museum.   Jennifer  Olson  on  "Old  Masters 

at  the  Palmer." 
Shaver's  Creek,  2  p.m.  John  Behe  on  "Lefs  Go 

Trout  Fishing."  Call  863-2000. 
School  of  Music,  4  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.    Penn 

State   Women's   Chonjs   and   Keynotes. 

Tickets  required,  call  863-0431. 
School  of  Music,  7  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  FriJhling 

Posaunen  (Spring  Tromobones). 
Monday,  April  10 
Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  12:40  p.m., 

101  Kem.  Don  Kunze  on  "Electronic  Novel: 

Distance  Education  Models." 
Tuesday,  April  1 1 
Center  for  Women  Students.  7:45  p.m.,  104 

Classroom  BIdg.    Film/Discussion:   "Not  a 

Love  Story."  Also  April  13. 
School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.    Penn 

State  Mallet  Ensemble  Concert. 
Wednesday,  April  12 
C&DE    Scholars'    Forum,    9    a.m..    Alumni 

Lounge,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Roger  L  Geiger 

on  "American  Research  Universities:  Past, 

Present  and  Future." 
Old  Main  Open  House,  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
■  William  A,  Schreyer  Ambassador  Lecture 

Series,  3  p.m.,  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower 

Chapel.    Don  Russell  on  The  Promise  of 

Asian  Economic  Cooperation:    Australian 

Policies  and  American  Implications." 
Center  for  Women  Students,  7:30  p.m.,  104 

Classroom  BIdg.    Film/Discussion:    The 

Date  Rape  Backlash:   The  Media  and  the 

Denial  of  Rape." 
Thursday,  April  13 
Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Voice  students  of  Susan  Boardman  and 

Suzanne  Roy. 


School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.    Penn 

State  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble. 
Friday,  April  14 
Good  Friday. 
Passover  (begins  at  sunset)  Through  April  16. 

■  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium.  "Australi- 

a's Art  of  the  Dreamtime:  Ouinkin  County." 

Shaver's  Creek,  6:30  p.m.  Beaver  Paddle. 
Call  863-2000. 

Saturday,  April  15 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "How  Far  are  We 
from  Knowing  the  Fateof  the  Universe?" 

Shaver'sCreek,  1  p.m.  "Whose  Egg  is  It?"  For 
preschool  through  elementary  school  chil- 
dren, Call  883-2000. 

Film,  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
"Realms  of  Light:  The  Baroque." 

Sunday,  April  16 

Easter. 

SEMINARS 

Ttiursday,  April  6 

■  Labor  Studies  and  Industrial  Relations,  9:30 

a.m..  Library  of  Old  Botany  BIdg.  Arthur 
Mclvor  on  "Gender  Inequality  in  Scotland 
Since  1900." 
Adult,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education. 
noon  201  Keller  BIdg.  Cheryl  Keenan  on 
"New  Trends  in  Adult  Basic  Education  and 
Literacy:    A  National  and  State  Perspec- 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Shiela 
Tobias  on  "Graduate  Education  for  the  21st 
Century:  New  Programs.  New  Options." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering.  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Katia  Obraczka  on  "Mas- 
sively Replicating  Services  in  Wide-Area 
Internetworks." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m..  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Lee  Schruben. 
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Friday,  April  7 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Scott  Harkcom 
on  "Yield  Response  of  Alfalfa  to  Additional 
Application  of  K  Fertilizer  on  Soils  Already 
High  in  K.- 
Monday, April  10 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab. 
Ray  Goldstein  on  The  Geometry  of  Non- 
Linear  Dynamics  from  Turing  Patterns  to 
Superconductors." 
Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  1 12  Buckhout  Lab. 
Timothy  Frontz  on  "Armlllaria  spp.  Associ- 
ated with  Biglooth  Aspen  {Populus  grandi- 
dentala  Michx.)  Morlalily  in  the  Tioga  State 
Forest,  PA." 
Tuesday,  April  11 

■  Chemical  Engineering,  9  a.m.,  140  Fenske 

Lab,  W.  Brian  Eari  on  "Alternate  Transport 

Fuels  in  New  Zealand." 
Chemistry,  3:30  p.m..  S5  Osmond  Lab.    W. 

Claris    Still    on  '"Rational    or    Irrational 

Approaches  to  Molecular  Recognition." 
Biology,  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.   Caren  Chang 

on  "The  Ethylene  Hormone  Response  in 

Arabidopsis:  A  Two-Component  Signalling 

System." 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 

302  Pond  Lab,  Jef  Raskin  on  The  Interface 

Paradox." 
The  Colloquium  Series,  6:30  p.m..  301  HUB. 

"Passage  from  Student  to  Professional." 
Wednesday,  April  12 

■  Center  for  Russian  and  East  European  Stud- 

ies, noon,  102  Weaver  BIdg.  Maria-Ana 
Tupan  on  "Mythical  Patteming  in  Romanian 
Literature." 

Gerontology,  12:15  p.m.,  101  H&HDEast.  Lori 
Frank  on  "Decisional  Capacity  of  Hospital- 
ized Older  Adults:  Legal  &  Psychological 
Issues."  and  James  Ruckey  on  "Effects  of 
Age  &  Insulin  on  Protein  Synthesis  Follow- 
ing Resistance  Exercise." 

Biotechnology  Institute,  4  p.m.,  1 1 0  Wartik  L.ab. 
William  Jacobs,  speaker. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try, 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Alex 
Corichi,  speaker. 

Adult,  Continuing,  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  BIdg.  Donna  Ricketts  on 
"Community  Education:  Thriving  Not  Just 
Surviving." 

Economics,  2:30  p.m..  360  Willard  BIdg.  Nancy 
Stokey  on  "Are  There  Limits  to  Grovrth?" 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  1 01  Osmond  Lab.  Leonard 
Mandel  on  "Quantum  and  Nonlocal  Effects 
in  Optical  Processes." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  l.^.  Sushil  Jajodia,  speaker. 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Colin  Dmry, 
speaker. 

Friday,  April  14 

School  of  Forest  Resources.  155  p.m.,  205 
Ferguson  BIdg.  Jim  Johnson  on  "Bringing 
Concepts  of  Ecosystem  Management  to 
Private  Woodlands." 

Condensed  Matter,  1 :30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab. 
Sheena  Murphy  on  "Phase  Transitions  in 
Quanttjm  Hall  Systems." 

Economics,  3:30  p.m..  413  Kem.  James  Riedel 
on  "Explaining  Economic  Growth:  Case 
Study  of  a  Superstar." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI,  David  Walton 
on  "Using  GIS  to  Develop  a  Groundwater 
Topography  Data  Layer  for  Water  Supply 
Planning.* 


See  "Calendar"  on  page  13 


April  6 -April  16 


Changes  in  the  way  we  work  -  part  II 

Staff  development  from  organizational  and  individual  perspectives 


David  Diy 

The  University's  new  Staff  Revieio  and  Development 
Plan  marks  an  important  diange  in  the  way  staff  per- 
formance is  jnanaged  at  Penn  State.  In  this  article, 
David  Day,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  takes  a 
look  at  the  University's  new  appraisal  system  and 
what  it  means  for  employees. 

Its  no  secret  that  the  nature  of  performance 
appraisal  is  changing  at  Penn  State.  In  previ- 
ous Intercom  articles  related  to  staff  review 
and  development,  John  Brighton  and  Jim 
Ryan  discussed  the  reasons  for  such  changes 
from  the  University's  perspective.  I  have  been  invit- 
ed to  comment  on  the  upcoming  changes  in  the  Staff 
Review  and  Development  Plan  from  a  broader  view- 
point. 

As  an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  with  a 
background  in  industrial /organizational  psycholo- 
gy, I  have  developed  and  evaluated  employee 
appraisal  systems  for  organizations,  and  have 
researched  various  issues  involving  the  development 
and  use  of  performance  reviews  in  organizations. 


My  comments  are  organized  around  three  general 
topics:  (a)  the  need  for  appraisals  and  the  appraiser's 
roles  in  this  process;  (b)  the  reasons  behind  the 
changing  nature  of  performance  reviews;  and  (c) 
how  staff  might  benefit. 

There  are  two  major  uses  of  performance 
appraisal  information  in  organizations.  One  is 
administrative,  and  the  other  is  developmental. 

A  typical  use  of  performance  appraisal  ratings  is  to 
provide  support  for  administrative  decisions  in  pro- 
motion, termination,  and  salary  distribution  (i.e.,  merit 
increases).  In  such  cases,  the  role  of  an  appraiser  is 
very  much  like  a  judge.  There  are  limitations,  howev- 
er, to  having  people  (usually  supervisors)  adopt  this 
role  in  contemporary  organizations. 

Supervisors  are  people  too,  and  most  people  are 
reluctant  to  give  others  poor  evaluations  if  they  think 
low  ratings  may  have  negative  effects  on  promotional 
opportunities  or  merit  increases.  This  puts  pressure 
on  supervisors  to  inflate  or  perhaps  even  deflate  per- 
formance ratings  in  a  biased  manner.  Ironically,  these 
actions  undermine  the  fundamental  aim  of  the 
process,  that  is,  to  help  make  sound  administrative 
decisions. 

The  other  major  reason  for  performance  review  is 
employee  development.  For  this  purpose,  the  role  of 
the  reviewer  is  more  like  a  coach  or  personal  trainer 
than  that  of  a  judge.  Information  gathered  at  an 
aimual  review  can  be  used  to  provide  feedback  about 
employee  progress  and  to  discuss  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  coming  year. 

Many  organizations,  including  Perm  State,  are 
changing  their  performance  appraisal  systems  to 
emphasize  staff  development  rather  than  evaluation. 
A  primary  reason  behind  this  widespread  change  is 
the  recognition  that  most  traditional  appraisal  systems 
inadvertently  introduce  a  component  of  fear  into  the 
workplace.  This  kind  of  fear  can  range  from  mild 
anxiety  over  being  rated  lower  than  a  co-worker,  to  a 
more  intense  fear  of  possibly  losing  a  job  because  of  a 
poor  review.  This  kind  of  fear  is  not  only  imneces- 
sary,  it  is  unhealthy. 

Oganizations  are  begjiming  to  reali2e  that  their 
most  valuable  assets  are  their  people,  and  it  does  not 
make  much  sei\se  to  have  a  workforce  motivated  pri- 
marily by  fear.  No  organization  should  be  proud  of 
creating  and  fostering  a  climate  of  fear,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple make  the  place  (as  some  organizational  scholars 
have  proposed)  then  a  fearful  workforce  equals  a  fear- 
ful organization. 

In  addition,  by  emphasizing  employee  evaluation 
at  the  expense  of  employee  development,  organiza- 
tions are  failing  to  use  one  their  most  valuable 


i  to  its  fullest  extent.  It  is  within  tliis  context 
that  organizations  have  been  pushing  for  changes  in 
the  federal  tax  code  to  have  training  costs  associated 
with  employee  development  considered  an  invest- 
ment as  opposed  to  a  raw  expense.  I  think  this  logic 
makes  sense. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  address  is  the  inevitable 
question  asked  by  all  employees  regardless  of  the 
organization:  "So  whaf  s  in  it  for  me?" 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  University's 
new  Staff  Review  and  Development  Plan  will  make 
us  all  healthier,  wealthier,  and  better  looking  right 
away.  Of  course,  I  would  not  be  completely  honest  if 
I  said  this.  I  do  beUeve  that  the  new  system  will  make 
us  a  little  healthier  by  trying  to  drive  out  fear,  but  I'm 
not  sure  it  will  make  any  of  us  noticeably  more 
wealthy,  at  least  not  immediately.  This  is  a  round- 
about way  of  pointing  out  that  professional  develop- 
ment plans  at  Penn  State  are  not  directly  tied  to  indi- 
vidual merit  increases  at  the  present  time.  And  1 
don't  think  they  should! 

Tying  staff  development  plans  to  merit  increases 
would  defeat  a  central  purpose  of  moving  the 
appraisal  process  from  an  evaluative  to  a  develop- 
mental experience. 

So  why  should  anyone  be  motivated  to  complete 
these  developmental  plans?  It  has  been  said  that  "pay 
is  not  a  motivator."  This  point  has  merit  because 
incentives  such  as  pay  and  benefits  do  not  translate 
very  well  into  stronger  individual  motivaHon.  Magi- 
cally doubling  everyone's  pay,  for  example,  wall  not 
make  everyone  work  twice  as  hard. 

Instead,  what  truly  motivates  most  individuals  are 
the  intrinsic  rewards  —  like  feeUngs  of  accomplish- 
ment and  self-worth  associated  with  the  work  itself. 
We  are  inspired  by  interesting,  challenging,  and 
involving  assignments;  and  an  inspired  organisation 
can  do  things  that  exceed  all  previous  expectations. 

We  may  not  be  there  yet,  but  the  new  staff  devel- 
opment plan  is  a  step  toward  helping  to  provide  all 
Penn  State  staff  with  more  personally  ermching  job 
experiences  and  fulfilling  careers.  It  wiU  also  promote 
dialogue  between  staff  and  supervisors  on  how  to 
improve  the  nature  of  work  at  the  Uruversity.  Imple- 
mentation of  development  plans  should  contribute  to 
individual  growth,  ultimately  leading  to  a  highly 
skilled  workforce  that  is  able  to  effectively  respond  to 
personal,  professional,  and  organizational  challenges 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

In  that  regard,  we  will  become  much  wealthier  and 
—  with  a  little  luck  —  perhaps  even  a  Uttie  better 
looking. 

—  David  Day 


A  regular 


Dont  be  caught  uncovered 

Periodically,  a  situation  occurs  where  a  faculty  or 
staff  member  has  a  medical,  dental  or  vision  claim 
derued  for  a  dependent  spouse  or  child,  because 
either  he  or  she  neglected  to  enroll  the  dependent  or 
the  dependent  was  no  longer  eligible.  To  avoid  such 


situations,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  following  ii\for- 
mation  in  mind: 

•  Dependents  include  a  spouse  and/or  dependent 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  University  health  care 
plans. 

•  Dependent  children  are  defined  as  unmarried 
children,  adopted  children  or  step  children  until 
their  19th  birthday,  or  dependent  children  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  23,  as  long  as  they  are  full-time 
students. 

•  University  health  plan  coverage  terminates  when 
the  dependent  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  (date 
of  graduation,  for  example)  or  upon  the  23rd  birth- 
day, whichever  is  first. 

•  Physically  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  age,  who  are  incapable  of  self- 
sustaining  employment  may  continue  on  the  Uni- 
versity health  plan  provided  they  were  previously 
covered  under  the  plan  prior  to  reaching  the  maxi- 


#  Continuation  of  coverage  for  a  physically  handi- 
capped or  mentally  retarded  dependent  child  is  not 
automatic.  The  Employee  Benefits  Division  must  be 
contacted  31  days  before  the  coverage  would  other- 
wise terminate  to  obtain  the  appropriate  continua- 
tion form. 

#  Dependents  acquired  through  marriage,  birth,  or 
adoption  must  be  added  within  31  days.  Depen- 
dents added  after  31  days  must  prove  insurability, 
and  are  subject  to  waiting  periods  and  pre-existing 
condition  fimitations. 

#  For  a  dependent  lost  due  to  death,  marriage 
(child),  divorce  or  reaching  maximum  age  (child), 
contact  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  to  obtain  the 
appropriate  forms  to  remove  the  dependent  from 
coverage. 

Questions  regarding  eligibiUty  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  at  (814)  865- 
1473. 
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Emerging  artist  shows  works 

The  works  of  Bill  Stamos,  a  University  graduate,  are  on  display  in  the  HUB  Browsing 
Gallery  on  the  University  Park  Campus  through  May  14  —  including  this  piece.  Mr.  Sta- 
mos recently  was  named  a  Liquitex  Emerging  Artist  of  the  Year. 


at  the  Music  Educators  National  Con- 
ference in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as  v/ell  as 
two  other  works  written  by  former 
Penn  State  students  now  associated 
with  Cornell  University  and  the  Uru- 
versity  of  North  Caroliiia  at  Wihning- 
ton. 

The  rest  of  the  concert  will  include 
music  from  South  America  written  for 
marimba  ensemble.  The  concert  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Zoller  exhibit 

Marquerite  Day  and  David  Miller, 
both  master  of  fine  arts  candidates  in 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  will  present 
their  thesis  exhibits  from  Wednesday, 
April  12,  through  Sunday,  April  23  in 
the  Zoller  Gallery  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

Ms.  Day's  installation,  titled  "Spit- 
ting Glitter,"  is  comprised  of  images 
she  has  sewn  onto  tissue  paper,  wax 
paper,  dress  patterns  and  other  non- 
art  materials,  and  dolls  carved  from 
pine. 

Mr.  Miller's  works  involve  layer- 
ing and  combining  the  techruques  and 
physical  properties  of  oil  paint  and 
charcoal,  which  form  a  cycle  of  forma- 
tion and  disintegration.  His  latest 
works  involve  the  colors  of  gray,  pink 
and  lavender. 

Zoller  Gallery  is  in  101  Visual  Arts 
Building.  The  gallery  is  open  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  11 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Saturday;  and  noon 
to  4  p.m.  Sunday.  The  Zoller  Gallery 
will  be  closed  Easter  Sunday,  April  16. 

The  exhibit  is  open  to  the  pubhc. 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Symphonic  Wind 
Ensemble,  under  the  direction  of 
Smith  Toulson,  will  present  its  Spring 
Concert  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  April  13, 
in  the  Recital  Hall  of  the  Music  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  ensemble  will  feature  its  brass 


section.  The  Penn  State  Chamber 
Winds  will  perform  Divertimento,  an 
Octet  for  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  horns. 

The  concert  is  free. 

Ice  Rhythms 

The  University  Ice  Pavilion  will  pre- 
sent "Ice  Rhythms,"  an  ice  show 
directed  by  Dena  Yeagley,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Friday,  April  21,  and  Saturday,  April 
22. 

The  program  will  include  solos  by 
visiting  national  and  international  fig- 
ure skating  competitors,  featuring 
Aren  Nielsen,  1995  U.S.  Nationals 
Bronze  medaUst,  World  Team  member 
and  Olympic  Team  alternate,  repre 
senting  the  Winterhurst  Figure  Skat- 
ing Club. 

Ice  Rhythms  also  will  feature  Katie 
Tobin  and  Jim  Peterson,  1995  Junior 
Pairs  South  Atlantic  Silver  Medalists, 
Easterns  and  U.S.  Nationals  competi- 
tors, representing  the  Uruversity  of 
Delaware  Figure  Skating  Club.  The 
program  will  include  solos  and  group 
niambers  by  resident  professionals  and 
skaters  from  student  and  public  pro- 
grams. 

Advance  general  admission  tickets 
are  $5  for  student/ youth,  and  $7  for 
adults.  The  advance  tickets  are  avail- 
able through  Thursday,  April  20,  at 
the  Penn  State  Ice  Pavilion  main 
counter.  Tickets  purchased  April  21 
and  22  will  be  $6.50  and  $8.50.  Tickets 
are  available  by  mail.  Call  86S4102. 
There  is  limited  seating,  so  early  pur- 
chase of  tickets  is  ( 


Palmer  Renaissance 
display 

Master  paintings  from  collections 
throughout  Permsylvania  wtU  be  dis- 
played at  the  exhibit  titled  "Continu- 
ity, Innovation,  and  Connoisseurship: 
Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings,  and 


Prints  from  Pennsylvarua  Collections" 
through  April  30  at  the  Palmer  Muse- 
um of  Art  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

The  exhibition  features  40  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  works.  Statewide 
lenders  include  The  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Art,  Allentown  Art  Museum,  The 
Trout  Gallery  of  Dickinson  College, 
The  Center  Gallery  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, St.  Vincent  Archabbey,  La 
Salle  University  Art  Museum,  and  pri- 
vate collections. 

Gallery  talks,  "Old  Masters  at  the 
Palmer,"  led  by  graduate  assistant 
Jennifer  Olson-Rudenko,  will  be 
given  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  April  9,  and  at 
1:30  p.m.  Sunday,  April  23.  A  fihn 
titled  "Realms  of  Light:  The  Baroque" 
will  be  shown  at  1  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  15. 

All  talks  begin  in  the  Christoffers 
Lobby  and  films  are  shown  in  the 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium.  The 
museum  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  and 
noon  to  4  p.m.  Sunday.  For  more 
ir\formation  call  the  Palmer  Museum 
at  (814)  865-7672. 

The  exhibition  is  free  to  the  public. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

On  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature,  Arthur  Gold- 
schmidt  of  the  Penn  State  History 
Department  introduces  host  Leonard 
Rubinstein  to  Muhammad  Farid  and 
his  political  endeavors  as  leader  of  the 
Egyptian  nationalists  at  the  turn  of  the 

Discussing  his  edition  and  transla- 
tion of  Farid's  memoirs,  Dr.  Gold- 
schmidt  exposes  the  struggles  that  lay 
within  the  hearts  of  the  nationalist 
leaders,  their  allies,  and  their  oppres- 
sors. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is 
produced  at  WPSX-TV  as  a  condnuing 
education  service  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature.  It  airs 
Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on  WPSU,  91.5 
FM. 

Works  off  Bill  Stamos 

The  HUB  Browsing  Gallery  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  will  feature 
the  works  of  artist  Bill  Stamos 
through  May  14. 

Mr.  Stamos,  a  University  graduate 
with  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  in 
painting  and  drawing,  was  recently 
selected  from  a  pool  of  artists  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  Uruted 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Mexico,  South  America  and  the  Far 
East  as  a  Liquitex  Emerging  Artist  of 
the  Year.  His  work  can  be  seen  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  Art  in  America,  and 
his  painting  titled  "Yes"  will  be 
included  in  a  1996  exhibition  of  Liqui- 
tex Emerging  Artists  of  the  Year  at  the 
American  Council  for  the  Arts  exhibi- 
tion space  in  New  York- 
Mr.  Stamos'  HUB  exhibit,  titled 
"Chromozones,"  is  a  display  of  his 
recent  experimental  works  in  which 
color  and  light  become  the  subject  of 
the  paintings.  His  work  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  Doshi  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art  in  Harrisburg, 
and  New  Frame  of  Mine  in  State  Col- 
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CONFERENCES 

Friday,  April  7 

The  Cathedral,  the  Mill,  and  the  Mine;  Tech- 
nology in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nittany  Uon  Inn. 
Through  April  8. 

Saturday,  April  8 

The  Growth  of  Mathematical  Knowledge.  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  Through  April  10.  Free  to 
Ihe  public. 

Penn  State  Green  Design  Conlerence,  Nittany 


Calls 


Monday,  April  10 

Pennsylvania  Association  ot  Realtors  Confer- 
ence, Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  April  14. 

Wednesday,  April  12 

Pennsylvania  State  Athletics  Conference,  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum: 

Xontinuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurship: 
Old  Master,  Paintings  and  Drawings  from 
Pennsylvania  Collections,"  through  April 
30. 

"Gift  10  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through 
July  16. 

■  "Dreamiime:  Australian  Aboriginal  Art  from 

the  Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge."  through 

July  16. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
MFA  Thesis  Exhibition.  Through  April  23. 

■  Rellects  an  international  perspective 


April  seminars 
sponsored  by 
Libraries 

The  University  Libraries  is  offering  the 
following  series  of  seminars  in  April 
to  help  library  users  learn  more  about 
the  growing  number  of  databases 
accessible  through  the  Library  Infor- 
mation Access  System  (LIAS)  and  on 
CD-ROM.  LIAS  searching  techniques 
that  enable  users  to  maximize  their 
searching  power  also  will  be  present- 
ed. 

To  register  or  learn  more  about  the 
seminars,  contact  Joyce  Combs  at 
(814)  863-0325  or  by  electronic  mail  at 
jsc@psulias.p5u.edu.  Seating  is  limited 
so  register  early! 

■  Penn  State  Libraries  Catalog  in 
LIAS  Offers  an  overview  of  the  Penn 
State  Libraries  Catalog  in  LIAS  and 
hands-on  practice  in  applying  LIAS 
searching  techniques.  A  quick 
overview  of  LIAS  as  a  gateway  to 
other  information  resources  is  pre- 
sented. April  12,  9-n  a.m..  Tower 
Room  402,  Central  Pattee  Library. 

■  Geographic  Information  Systems 

Offers  a  general  introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  geographic  information 
systems  and  their  use.  April  5, 9  a.m.- 
noon.  Tower  Room  402,  Central  Pattee 
Library. 
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"Survive  or  Prevail" 

G-  Gordon  Liddy,  a  controversial  figure  from  the  Watergale  scandal  fumed  talk  show  fiost,  spoke  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  recently  about  succeeding  in  life  rather  than  merely  sun/iving.   His  visit  was  sponsored  by  Penn  State  Young 
Amerrcans  for  Freedom,  WMAJ  Radio  and  Young  Amenca's  Foundation. 

Photo:  Greg  Gneco 


Appointment 


Shirley  Smith  Hendrick  has  been  named  associate 
dean  for  continuing  and  distance  education  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 

hi  that  role,  she  is  responsible  for  2,000  business  pro- 
gram offerings  with  an  armual  eru-oUment  of  27,000. 
Associated  with  the  college's  continuing  education  pro- 
grams since  1979,  she  previously  served  the  college  as 
assistant  dean  for  continuing  education. 

Dr.  Hendrick,  who  is  assistant  professor  of  business 
administration,  recently  was  honored  with  Penn  State's 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education  Program  Award 
and,  two  years  ago,  the  Continuing  Education  Award 


for  Admiiustrative  Excellence.  She  is  highly  active  with 
the  Association  for  Continuing  Higher  Education 
(ACHE),  and  currently  serves  as  chair  of  the  ACHE 
International  Continuing  Education  Committee. 

Dr.  Hendrick  also  has  served  in  numerous  capaci- 
ties with  the  President's  Commission  for  Women  at 
Penn  State  over  the  past  six  years  and  was  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  from  1989  to  1994.  She  currently  is  on 
the  commission's  athletic  committee. 

She  holds  B.S.,  M.B.A-,  and  D.Ed,  degrees  from 
Penn  State  and  has  done  post-doctoral  work  in  Harvard 
University's  Management  Lifelong  Education  Program. 


News  in  Brief 


Vaccine  licensed 

The  poultry  industry  incurs  multimillion  dollar 
losses  each  year  to  the  ravages  of  Escherichia  coli 
infections.  This  deadly  bacterial  infection  kills  or 
debilitates  millions  of  young  chickens  and 
accounts  for  a  large  percentage  of  all  poultry  con- 
demned at  processing  plants. 

Richard  A.  Wilson  in  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erinary Science,  and  his  colleagues,  Thomas  Whit- 
tan  and  Vivek  Kapur,  may  have  found  a  cure  for 
this  poultry  disease.  A  U.  S.  patent  is  pending  on 
this  invention,  which  was  recently  licensed  by 
Penn  State's  Intellectual  Property  Office  to  a  major 
animal  health  company, 

Tlie  discovery,  which  involves  vaccination 
using  a  non-virulent  strain  of  E.  coli,  has  been 
shown  to  make  chickens  immune  to  these  patho- 
genic bacterial  infections.  If  ongoing  field  trials 
prove  successful,  a  major  public  benefit  to  the 
poultry  industry  will  have  resulted  from  the  vet- 
erinary research  program. 

Polnt-of-Purchase  Study 

A  study  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  to  determine  how  women  make 
decisions  for  food  purchases  in  the  supermarket 
will  begin  this  month.  The  Point-of-Purchase  or 
POP  Study  is  looking  for  women  from  40-60  years 
of  age  widi  adult-onset  diabetes.  Eligible  partici- 
pants will  complete  a  brief  written  questionnaire 
on  their  shopping  habits  and  usual  food  intake. 
They  also  w^  answer  some  questions  while  gro- 
cery shopping  at  a  time  that  is  convenient  for  them. 
Participants  will  receive  $10  for  completing  the 
study.  Resulte  of  the  study  will  be  used  to  develr 
op  programs  for  families  affected  by  diabetes.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  call  863-2916  after  5  p.m. 
The  study  is  under  the  direction  of  Cheryl  Achter- 
berg,  associate  professor  of  nutrition. 

University  Women's  Club 

The  University  Women's  Club  will  meet  at  11:30 
a.m.  Wednesday,  April  12,  at  the  Elks  Country 
Club  for  a  reception,  lunch  and  style  show.  For 
more  information,  contact  238-2582. 


Awards 


Coordinator  earns  1995  Staff  Excellence  Award 


Ann  McLaren,  coordinator  of  the  Tutoring  Center  and 
Supplemental  Programs  Instruction  for  the  Universi- 
ty Learning  Resource  Center  in  Academic  Assistance 
Programs,  has  received  the  1995  Staff  Excellence 
Award. 

The  award  acknowledges  the  exceptional  perfor- 
mance of  staff  members  who  have  practiced  the  phi- 
losophy of  Continuous  Quahty  improvement{CQI), 
team  spirit  and  managerial  excellence  for  the  benefit 
of  their  uiuts  and  the  University,  The  award  also  rec- 
ognizes leadership  demor^trated  in  the  establishment 
of  a  quality  service  orientation. 

A  colleague  v\Tote,  "Arm's  leadership  is  felt  in 
many  ways — in  our  CQI  process  reporting,  in  her 
work  as  our  CQI  leader,  in  her  chairing  of  Academic 
Assistance  Program  conferences,  and  in  her  commit- 
tee work  that  resulted  in  a  training  program  for  acad- 
emic consultants  in  fraternities  and  other  student 
organizations." 

For  more  than  10  years,  Ms.  McLaren  has  orga- 
nized tutoring  for  Penn  State  students,  creating  a  Sup- 
plemental Instruction  program  and  developing  a  sup- 
port network  for  learning  center  staff  at  the 
Commonwealth  Campuses.   She  has  been  with  the 


University  for  18  years, 
serving  in  the  Office  of  | 
Vetemas  Programs  for 
six  years  before  joining 
the  Learning  Resource 
Center. 

Her  nominator 
states  that  "Ann  has 
shown  outstanding 
leadership  in  promot- 
ing teamwork  and  effi-  : 
ciency  of  operation, 
ability  to  skillfully 
manage  her  unit,  and 
dedication  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  ser-   I  

vices  for  Penn  State    ^nn  McLaren 

customers,    who    are 

students  and  learning  center  staff." 

She  oversees  tutoring  programs  in  more  than  60 
introductory-level  courses,  including  a  new  center  she 
developed  with  no  new  funds  in  foreign  languages. 
Located  in  Sparks  Building,  the  drop-in  language  ser- 
vice allows  students  to  get  immediate  help  in  Spanish, 


French,  Italian,  German  and  Russian. 

In  1985,  Ms.  McLaren,  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  successfully  initiated 
a  Supplemental  InstiTJction  Program  at  Penn  State.  SI 
is  a  group-learning  program  led  by  trained  peers  for 
students  known  to  be  in  very  difficult  courses,  and 
now  serves  more  than  700  students  each  semester. 

"The  success  of  this  program  is  due  entirely  to  the 
exceptional  efforts  and  organizational  and  adminis- 
trative skills  that  Ms.  McLaren  brings  to  it.  UrUike 
many  other  tutorial  agencies,  she  meets  with  and 
remains  in  contact  with  the  instructors  and  depart- 
ments that  she  serves  so  that  she  remains  constantly 
aware  of  problems,  changes,  and  course  and  student 
needs  and  maintains  a  service  that  complements 
rather  than  duplicates  the  regular  course  activities," 
wrote  a  faculty  member  whose  students  take  advan- 
tage of  SI.. 

Ms.  McLaren  also  saw  a  need  to  support  tutors  at 
the  Commonwealth  Campuses.  She  has  created  a 
communications  network  for  staff  to  standardize 
goals,  improve  administrative  practices,  share  irvfor- 
mation  on  funding  for  learning  centers  and  conduct 
systemwide  assessment. 
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Quality  Expo  'SS  to  Feature 
Student  Improvement 
Activities 

At  the  Quality  Expo  '95  on  April  6, 
from  11:30  am  -  3:30  pm  at  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  the  University  com- 
munity will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  view  Quality  Improvement 
exhibits  from  more  than  30  teams 
from  across  the  University,  including 
several  that  are  being  initiated  by  stu- 
dents at  Penn  State. 

One  set  of  improvements  will 
focus  on  the  classroom.  Student  CQI 
teams  from  Professor  Robert 
Novack's  Business  Logistics  405  class 
and  Professor  Larry  Spence's  Politi- 
cal Science  300H  class  will  be  present 
at  the  Expo  to  discuss  the  steps 
they've  taken  to  improve  the  teaching 
and  learning  environment  in  their 
classrooms. 

Specifically,  the  business  logistics 
team  will  display  surveys,  pareto 
charts,  fishbone  diagrams  and  other 
quality  tools  they  have  used  to  assess 
and  improve  performance.  The  polit- 
ical science  team  will  display  surveys 
and  control  charts  and  discuss  how 
they  have  used  quality  improvement 
to  increase  student  interest  and  learn- 
ing. 

Several  members  of  these  student 
teams  will  also  be  on  hand  through- 
out the  day  to  discuss  how  their  expe- 
rience with  quality  in  the  classroom  is 
aiding  them  in  acquiring  practical 
experience  before  they  leave  Perm 
State. 

In  addition,  the  Student  Advisory 
Board  on  CQI  will  display  materials 
and  discuss  their  mission  of  educat- 
ing students  to  be  better  consumers. 
This  display  will  include  information 
on  student  organization  focus  groups 
that  are  being  used  by  the  Advisory 
board  to  provide  student  leaders  with 
information  on  CQI  and  ways  it  can 
increase  organizational  effectiveness. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board 
exhibit  will  also  highlight  the  role 
professors  play  in  implementing  the 
theory  and  tools  of  quality  improve- 
ment in  the  classroom.  Expo  visitors 
will  also  be  able  to  make  suggestions 
for  improving  processes  that  affect 
students  at  the  University. 

—Jill  Harris 
CQI  Center  Graduate  Student  Intern 

Tor  more  information,  please  contact 
Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive  director, 
or  Carol  Everett,  assistant  director,  of 
the  CQI  Center,  814-863-8721. 


Quality  Expo  going  on  today  at  Nittany  Lion  Inn 


Team  members,  leaders,  and  spor\sors 
from  30  Quality  Improvement  teams 
v/ill  discuss  their  processes,  statistical 
tools,  and  improvements  at  the  Penn 
State  Quality  Expo  '95  today  in  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  One  of  the  teams 
that  will  be  featured  is  the  Interlibrary 
Loan  CQI  team,  which  is  examining 
the  process  of  obtaining  requested 
materials  (photocopies,  journals, 
books)  for  Penn  State  patrons.  The 
team  is  working  to  reduce  the  time  it 
takes  to  receive  a  requested  item.  Their 
goal  is  to  achieve  a  10  working  day 
average  for  processing  a  request;  pre- 
viously, requests  for  library  materials 
often  took  21  or  more  worlang  days  to 
complete. 

Key  solutions  include: 

■  redesigning  the  work  flow 

■  improving  equipment 

■  using  commercial  suppliers 

■  redefining  roles  within  the  Libraries 

■  initiating  more  active  communica- 
tion with  requestors. 

Other  units  that  are  sending  Qual- 
ity Improvement  teams  to  the  Expo 
include  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, Eberly  College  of  Science,  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  Berks  Campus, 
Center  for  Counseling  and  Psycholog- 
ical Services,  Corporate  Controller's 


Penn  Staters 


Interlibrary  Loan  Team  members,  from  left  to  right,  Jan  MarWe.  Jan  Grasser,  Ruth  Senior, 
Sharon  Smith,  Barbara  Coopey,  Mark  Leskovansky,  Noelen©  Martin.  Ellie  Clement  Glori- 
ana  St.  Clair,  and  two  new  members  not  pictured:  Joyce  Harwell  and  Bobbie  DeVore. 

-      Phot(j.  Scott  Johnson 


Office,  University  Health  Services, 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies, 
Office  of  Human  Resources,  Continu- 
ing and  Distance  Education,  Under- 
graduate Admissions,  Naval  ROTC, 
and  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

In  addition  to  team  e^diibits,  there 
will  be  a  media  room  where  Quahty 
related  software  will  be  demonstrated, 


a  book  display  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Irm 
Gift  Shop,  and  short  presentations  on 
Quality  topics  such  as  benchmarking, 
team  building,  and  university-corpo- 
rate partnerships.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Quality  Expo,  call  the 
CQI  Center,  814-863-8721. 


Abhay  Ashtekar,  holder  of  the  Eber- 
ly Family  Chair  in  physics  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Gravitational 
Physics  and  Geometry,  has  been 
appointed  distinguished  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  Inter-University  Center 
for  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  in 
Pune,  India. 

Peter  Cavanagh,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Locomotion  Studies,  and 
William  Evans,  director  of  Noll  Phys- 
iological Research  Center,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Himian  Develop- 
ment, have  been  appointed  to  a 
NASA  Science  Working  Group 
involved  with  the  International  Space 
Station  Alpha.  They  are  part  of  a 
group  charged  with  desigiung  the 
Human  Research  Facility  that  will  be 
built  on  board  the  space  station.  The 
lab  will  make  it  possible  to  study 
human  adaptation  to  long-term  space 
flight  and  conduct  basic  life  science 
research  in  microgravity. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Institut  Fran- 
cais  des  Relations  Internationales, 
Parris  H.  Chang,  professor  of  pohtical 
science,  presented  a  seminar  on  'Tai- 
wan's Democratization  and  the  Tai- 
wan-China Relations,"  in  Paris.  He 
also  gave  an  invited  lecture  to  the 
China  Discussion  Group  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Relations  in 
London  on  the  same  subject.  In  addi- 
tion, he  gave  a  seminar  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institute  for  Defense 
Studies  on  the  subject  of  "Post-Deng 
China  and  Cross-Strait  Relations." 

Bruce  A.  McPheron,  associate  profes- 
sor  of   entomology,   presented   an 


address,  "Role  of  Genetic  Analysis  in 
Management  of  Mediterranean  Fruit 
Hy  Infestations,"  in  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Second  Crop  Science  Con- 
ference for  Eastern  and  Southern 
Africa  in  Blantyre,  Malawa. 

Chris  Mullin,  associate  professor  of 
entomology,  gave  an  invited  presen- 
tation at  the  University  of  Concep- 
ci6n,  Concepcion,  Chile,  on  "Insect 
Taste  Perception  Mechanisms"  for  the 
Second  International  Symposium  on 
Chemistry  of  Natural  Products  and 
their  Applications.  Subsequent  lec- 
tures on  metabolic  detoxification  and 
insect  nutrition/toxicant  interactions 
were  given  in  Santiago  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chile  and  University  of  Santia- 


Gary  L.  Mullen,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, presented  the  keynote  address 
at  the  Applications  of  Finite  Fields 
Conference  held  at  the  Royal  Hol- 
loway  College  of  the  University  of 
London.  His  lecture,  "Bases  and  the 
Distribution  of  Irreducible  and  Prim- 
itive Polynomials  Over  Firute  Fields," 
dealt  with  equations  that  are  useful  in 
cryptology  and  algebraic  coding  the- 
ory for  secure  and  error-free  trans- 
mission of  information.  He  also  was 
an  invited  speaker  at  the  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Monte  Carlo  and 
Quasi-Monte  Cario  Methods  in  Scien- 
tific Computing  held  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  Alcoa  Professor 
of  soUd  state  science  at  the  Intercol- 
lege  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
delivered  the  inaugural  lecture  on 


"Ceramic  Engineering  in  the  Twenty- 
First  Century"  to  the  newly-formed 
Danish  Ceramic  Society,  at  the  Danish 
Technical  University  in  Copenhagen. 

C.  R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Fami- 
ly Chair  in  statistics  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis, 
has  been  awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
torate by  the  University  of  Barcelona, 
Spain,  According  to  C.  M.  Cuadras, 
professor  of  statistics  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Barcelona,  Dr.  Rao's  pioneering 
ideas  in  statistics  have  influenced  the 
work  of  a  group  of  faculty  at  the  uni- 
versity who  are  working  in  such 
fields  as  differential  geometry  in  sta- 
tistics and  divergence  measures.  Dr. 
Rao's  association  with  the  imiversity 
began  in  1983. 

Lee  Smolin,  professor  of  physics,  pre- 
sented invited  lectures  in  England, 
Italy  and  Mexico.  In  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, at  the  Isaac  Newton  Mathemat- 
ical Institute,  he  presented  the  talk 
'The  Chem-Simon  Invariant  as  a 
Member  of  Time  in  Quantum  Cos- 
mology," and  also  participated  in  a 
workshop  on  "Geometry  and  Gravi- 
ty;" at  the  London  Mathematical 
Symposium  on  Quantum  Gravity,  he 
spoke  on  "The  Physics  of  the  Planck 
Scale  According  to  the  Loop  Repre- 
sentation;" at  Scuola  Intemazionale 
Superiore  Studi  Avanzati,  the  Italian 
Research  histitute  in  Trieste,  he  pre- 
sented a  series  of  eight  lectures  on 
"Recent  Development  in  Quantum 
Gravity,"  and  in  Mexico  gave  a  four- 
lecture  series  on  "Self-Organization, 
Evolution,  and  Complexity  in  Cos- 
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Stressed  out 

Bernhard  R.  Tittmann,  Shell  Professor  of  engineering,  (left)  and  Josepfi  C.  Conway,  professor  of  engirieenng  mechanics 
,reLr .  help  engineering  s.udents  Heather  Williams  and  Kelly  Champluvier  determine  stress  <*s>nb"'ions  in  a  plastio  rnoW- 
ed  ca  hedral  that  will  be  part  of  the  Technology  in  the  Middle  Ages  conference  going  on  through  Apr.1  9  on  the  Uniyersily 
Pa"camp       This  student  proiect.  which  wHl  test  fhe  stroctural  supports  of  the  cathedral  should  he  p  students  under- 
stand how  structural  support  systems  work  and  react  in  buildings,  and  will  provide  a  visual  approach  to  learning  about 
Stress  distributions- 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Philosophy  conference  links  countries 


The  first  of  two  linked  conferences  designed  to  bring 
together  philosophers  and  historians  from  the  U.S., 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  The  Nether- 
lands, Russia,  and  Switzerland  to  deal  with  a  crisis 
emerging  in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics  will  be 
held  at  University  Park  April  8  through  10. 

The  conference,  titled  The  Growth  of  Mathemat- 
ical Knowledge,  is  funded  by  a  Transatlantic  Coop- 
eration Grant  from  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Insti- 
tute for  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  and  colleges  of 
the  Liberal  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  and  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences.  It  is  free  to  the  public. 

Emily  Grosholz,  professor  of  philosophy, 
plarmed  the  conferences  along  with  Herbert  Breger, 
director,  Leibniz-Archiv,  Hannover,  Germany.  She 
says  the  emerging  crisis  results  from  philosophers 
being  too  slow  to  adopt  new  approaches  which 
include  historical  as  well  as  philosophical  methods. 

"For  years,  philosophers  have  been  examining 


mathematical  rationality,  methods  of  discovery, 
methods  of  proof  and  the  nature  of  mathematical 
objects  by  means  of  formal  logic,"  she  says. 

"The  philosophy  of  mathematics,  tied  to  logic  so 
closely  in  this  way,  has  exhausted  many  of  its  origi- 
nal possibilities  and  failed  to  attract  the  interest  and 
support  of  working  mathematiciarts." 

During  the  first  of  the  two  linked  conferences,  17 
philosophers  from  a  diverse  set  of  philosophical 
commitments  and"  traditions  will  gather  to  present 
papers.  Immediately  afterward,  the  papers  will  be 
distributed  to  17  historians  of  mathematics.  Each 
historian  will  take  one  paper  and  put  forward  a  case 
study  that  supports,  comphcates  or  discredits  the 
account  of  the  philosopher. 

In  1996  the  philosophers  and  historians  will  meet 
at  what  Dr.  Grosholz  predicts  will  be  a  "highly 
charged"  second  conference  in  which  the  original 
papers  and  the  responses  will  be  presented  in  pubUc 
lectures. 


A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Football  broadcasts 

Fran  Fisher,  who  returned  to  the  Penn  State 
football  broadcast  booth  last  fall  after  an  absence 
of  12  years,  will  again  be  the  play-by-play  voice 
of  the  Nittany  Lions  in  1995.  Mr.  Fisher  returned 
on  an  interim  basis  after  Bill  Zimpfer  left  just 
prior  to  the  season  to  do  play-by-play  for  the 
Miami  Dolphins. 

Television  game 

Perm  State's  first  conference  football  game  with 
the  Utuversity  of  Wisconsin  has  been  selected  by 
ESPN  to  be  televised  nationally.  Kickoff  will  be 
5:45  p.m.  (EDT)  for  the  Sept.  30  game  between 
the  Nittany  Lions  and  Badgers.  The  two  schools 
have  met  twice  previously,  but  not  since  1970. 
Wisconsin  won  both  of  the  earUer  games.  The 
Nittany  Lions  were  a  perfect  9-0  on  national  TV 
last  faU. 

NCAA  staff 

Two  members  of  the  athletic  department  staff — 
sports  information  director  Jeff  Nelson  and 
associate  SID  Mary  Jo  Haverbeck— were  select- 
ed to  serve  on  the  media  coordination  staff  at 
the  NCAA  basketball  championships.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, in  his  second  season  at  Penn  State  after 
serving  as  SID  at  Holy  Cross,  worked  the  men's 
Final  Four  at  the  Kingdom  in  Seattle.  Ms. 
Haverbeck  joined  the  NCAA  media  team  for  the 
women's  NCAA  championships  at  MiimeapoUs. 

Coaches  clinic 

Perm  State's  spring  football  coaches  clinic  will 
be  held  April  7-8  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. More  than  500  high  school  coaches  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  surroimding  area  will  attend. 

Big  Ten  academic  team 

Thirty-two  Penn  State  student-athletes,  repre- 
senting winter  sports,  have  been  named  to  the 
Big  Ten  Academic  All-Conference  team.  The 
contingent  was  led  by  the  women's  swimming 
and  diving  team,  which  had  ten  honorees.  Perm 
State  had  fotir  all-Big  Ten  academic  selections  in 
men's  basketball,  the  most  of  any  hoops  team  in 
the  conference. 


Intercom  Info 

Because  of  budget  considerations, 
the  Intercom  will  not  be  published 
April  20  as  scheduled.  The  remain 
ing  schedule  for  Intercom  publica- 
tions follows: 
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University  Scholars  Program 
deemed  one  of  nation's  best 


Once  again,  Penn  State's  University 
Scholars  Program  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  strongest  honors  programs 
among  public  universities  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Ivy  league  Programs  at  State  Sdiool 
Prices:  The  55  Best  Honors  Programs  at 
State  Universities  Nationwide,  a  recent 
book  by  CUNY  poHtical  scientist 
Robert  R.  Sullivan,  recognizes  the  Uni- 
versity Scholars  Program  as  one  of  the 
nine  top  "three-star"  programs  in  the 
United  States.  Among  other  Big  Ten 
universities,  only  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  so  named,  although  all 
nine  of  the  public  institutions  in  the  Big 
Ten  were  included  in  the  Sullivan  sur- 


vey. 


■of  c 


:  delighted  with 


"We 
the  Sullivan  survey,  but  we  are  not  sur- 
prised," James  M.  Rambeau,  associate 
dean  for  undergraduate  education  and 
director  of  the  program,  said.  "We've 
known  for  some  time  that  we  have  one 
of  the  strongest  programs  in  the  coun- 
try. We  also  have  the  only  four-year, 
thesis-requiring,  comprehensive  honors 
program  with  a  residential  component 
among  our  peers.  But  if  s  nice  to  have 
further  ratification  of  what  we're 
doing." 

In  1993,  the  University  Scholars  Pro- 
gram was  listed  as  one  of  the  eight 
strongest  among  public  institutions  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  Money  Magazine 
and  published  in  Money  Guide.  It  is  one 
of  only  two  honors  programs  to  be  so 
highly  ranked  in  both  surveys. 


The  book,  written  for  academically 
talented  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors,  evaluates  programs  in  four  cat- 
egories: town  and  campus,  intellectual 
setting,  entrance  requirements,  and 
program  quality  from  fair  to  excellent 
(or  very  competitive  to  easy  in  the  case 
of  entrance  requirements),  and  gives  an 
overall  evaluation  of  one  to  three  stars. 

Penn  Stale's  rankings  in  the  four 
categories  are:  town  &  campus:  fair; 
intellectual  setting:  good;  entrance 
requirements:  very  competitive;  pro- 
gram quality:  excellent;  overall  evalua- 
tion: three  stars.  Mr.  Sullivan  selected 
programs  from  flagship  state  universi- 
ties to  evaluate,  and  based  his  assess- 
ment on  interviews  and  written  materi- 
als, including  entrance  requirements; 
statistics  on  such  factors  as  class  size, 
gender,  rank  of  participating  professors 
and  balance  of  student  majors;  housing 
and  program  facilities;  reputation,  and 
cost. 

"On  balance,"  according  to  the 
book,  "the  Penn  State  honors  program 
is  excellent  for  a  very  scholarly  high 
school  senior  who  wants  to  be  chal- 
lenged, exposed  to  high-quSlity  profes- 
sors, and  oriented  toward  a 
research /creative  experience  embodied 
in  a  thesis.  For  this  kind  of  person, 
Penn  State's  is  one  of  the  best  honors 
programs  at  a  state  university  in  the 
United  States." 

Since  the  Faculty  Senate  established 

See  "Scholars"  on  page  3 


Modern  art? 


No.  it's  not  a  new  sculpture  on  campus,  but  Water  Storage  Tank  No.  3  at  University 
Park  being  prepared  for  its  first  exterior  painting  since  1978,  Tfie  rnaintenance  job 
requires  lines  to  be  dropped  from  \he  top  of  tfie  178-fool  fiigti  tank,  whicfi  weigfis  4,686 
tons  when  full.  The  lines  will  allow  a  giant  drop  cloth  lo  be  lowered  over  the  structure 
to  prevent  debris  and  paint  from  escaping  the  work  site.  Work  on  the  1 -million-gallon 
capacity  tank  should  be  complete  by  mid-June.  Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


University  recycling  program  malting  marked  increases 


The  past  year  marks  the  best  year  yet 
for  Perm  State's  recycling  program 
since  it  began  in  1989.  Faculty,  staff  and 
students  recycled  more  than  5,000  tons 
of  muiucipal  solid  waste  in  1994,  which 
is  a  2,867  ton  increase  over  1993  totals 
and  represents  45  percent  of  the  total 
collected  last  year.  Overall,  the  campus 
community  generated  11,743  tons  of 


municipal  solid  waste  in  1994,  includ- 
ing recycled  and  non-recycled  items. 

"The  goal  of  the  program  was  to 
recycle  25  percent  of  our  waste  before 
the  1997  deadline  set  by  the  state," 
Phillip  Melnick,  of  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant,  said.  "With  a  16  percent 
our  recovery  rate  in  1994,  we 
3  well  on  the  way  to  recyding  more 


than  50  percent  of  our  waste." 

Most  categories  of  recyclables 
showed  increases  over  1993  rates.  The 
biggest  difference  can  be  attributed  to  a 
change  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
leaves  collected.  This  year  a  more  wide- 
ly accepted  conversion  factor  was  used 
for  vacuumed  leaf  waste  than  was  used 
in  1993.  That  increased  the  quantity  of 


leaves  recycled  from  510  tons  in  1993, 
to  3,509  tons  in  1994.  Mbced  paper  recy- 
cling increased  by  40  tons,  metal  cans 
were  up  12  tons,  glass  increased  by  16 
tons  and  tires  and  used  oil  were  up  by 
13  tor\s. 

"These  increases  were  offset  by  a  50 

See  "Recycle"  on  page  8 


The  Masters 

Forty  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 
works  from  across 
the  state  are  on 
display  at  the 
Palmer  Museum 
of  Art.  Seepage 
6 


Multi-national 
firms 

A  Behrend 
researcher  looks  at 
how  firms  with 
foreign  subsidiaries 
operate.  For  the  full 
story,  see  page  11 
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TransAfrica  director  to  speak  at  12th  annual 
Pan-African  conference  today  througli  April  15 


Randall  Robinson,  director  of  the  intemationai 
lobbying  organization,  TransAfrica,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  12th  annual  Pan-African 
studies  conference. 

"Pan-Africanism  and  Global  Studies:Educa- 
tion  and  Strategies  for  Local  and  Intemationai 
Development,"  will  be  held  today  through  April 
15  at  the  Days  Inn  Penn  State,  State  College  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  African  and 
African- American  Studies. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  best  known  for  his  activism 
on  behalf  of  South  African  and  Haiti,  including 
his  27-day  fast  which  was  influential  in  changing 
U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Haiti. 

In  that  same  spirit,  this  iQterdisciplinary  con- 
ference focuses  on  retlunking  issues  facing  Africa 
and  the  African  diaspora.  The  plenary  sessions 
and  panels  will  address  past  and  present  social 
and  political  conditions,  and  mobilization  efforts 
among  African  populations. 

Sterling  Stuckey,  University  of  California- 


Riverside,  will  give 
the  Cyril  E.  Griffith 
Lecture  today. 

Conference  sub- 
jects include: 

■  "Law  and  Order 

in  Africa  and 
the  Diaspora." 

■  "Health  and 

African  Cul- 
ture." 

■  "Race,  Power 

amd  Litera- 

For^more  infor-  Randall  Robinson 

mation  on  the  con- 
ference, contact  Francois  Muyumba,  conference 
director.  Department  of  African/African  Ameri- 
can Studies,  (814)  863-1243  (telephone),  (814)  863- 
4837  (fax). 


April  27  slated  as  day  to 
take  daughters  to  work 

On  Thursday,  April  27,  potentially  millions  of  girls  ages  9  to 
15  across  America  will  participate  in  the  third  annual 'Take 
Our  Daughters  to  Work^'*^  Day."  The  national  event,  spon- 
sored by  the  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women,  is  designed  to 
focus  on  girls'  ideas,  problems,  spirit,  and  dreams.  It  is  a 
day  dedicated  to  teaching  girls  about  the  world  of  work  and 
enhancing  their  self-worth. 

in  Centre  County,  the  event  is  being  co-sponsored  by  a 
variety  of  organizations,  including:  American  Association 
of  University  Women  .(AAUW)  State  College  Branch; 
Altrusa  Club  of  Centre  County;  B'nai  B'rith  Women;  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women  (BPW);  Centre  County  Wom- 
en's Resource  Center;  Hemlock  Girl  Scout  Council;  League 
of  Women  Voters;  New  Options  Program  in  CIU-10;  Ni-Ta- 
Nee  National  Organization  of  Women  (NOW);  Penn  State's 
Center  for  Women  Students;  Penn  State's  Commission  for 
Women;  Penn  State's  Women  in  the  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing (WISE)  Institute;  Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  and 
Soroptimist  Intemationai  of  Centre  County. 

To  mark  this  event,  a  luncheon  will  be  held  at  noon  on 
April  27  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  South  Atherton  Street,  State  Col- 
lege. The  cost  for  the  luncheon  is  $6.35,  and  the  registration 
deadline  is  Wednesday,  April  19.  For  more  information 
and/or  a  registration  form,  contact  Sharon  Luck  at  865-3342 
(w)  or  867-0554  (h). 


STS  director  fincis  cultural  differences  to  approaching  technology 


As  the  United  States  moves  toward  becoming  a  bicul- 
tural,  bilingual  country,  there  is  a  need  for  increased 
interest  in  the  Spanish-speaking  philosophical  and 
technological  world,  according  to  the  director  of  the 
University's  Science,  Technology,  and  Society  (STS) 
Program. 

"Spanish  speaking  countries  really  have  an  unap- 
preciated cultural  and  philosophical  tradition  which 
the  studies  of  literature  and  philosophy  in  this  country 
unfortunately  have  neglected,"  Carl  Milcham  said. 

"I've  berome  increasingly  interested  in  the  Span- 
ish-speaking philosophical  and  technological  world 
since  I  firmly  believe  we  are  becoming  a  more  bi-cul- 
tural  and  bi-lingual  country.  At  age  45,  1  decided  to 
learn  Spanish  and  I've  been  working  on  it  ever  since." 

Dr.  Mitcham,  who  holds  the  acaderruc  rank  of  asso- 
ciate professor  of  philosophy,  is  the  author  of  Philoso- 
phy of  Technologif  in  Spanish  Speaking  Countries,  pub- 
lished by  Kluwer  Academic  PubUshers  for  the  Society 
for  Philosophy  and  Technology  as  Volume  10  in  its  Phi- 
losophy and  Technology  series. 

Prior  to  joining  the  University  faculty  in  1989,  he 
served  for  a  year  as  a  \Tsiting  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  in  Mayaguez. 

'The  book  came  out  of  that  experience  and  my 
involvement  in  helping  organize  the  first  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Philosophy  of  Technology,"  he  said. 


"After  serxong  as  an  editor  of  the  Spanish  language 
cor\ference  proceedings,  I  began  work  on  the  transla- 
tion for  an  English  version. 

"I  discovered  a  whole  new  world  in  thinking  about 
technology  and  culture  that  I  didn't  know  existed. 


"We've  experienced  technology  as  that  which 
we  created;  as  progress,  and  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  our  freedom.  These  countries  experi- 
ence it  as  something  imposed  from  without  and 
disruptive  of  their  cuitures." 


Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  interisity  of 
discussion  about  philosophy  and  technology  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking, as  well  as  in  French-  and  German-speak- 
ing countries,  there  is  in  the  Spar\ish-speaking  world  a 
just  as  vigorous  discussion.  Unfortunately,  we  know 
almost  nothing  about  it." 

Dr.  Mitcham's  book  focuses  on  the  philosophical 
reflection  on  technology  in  five  countries:  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Mexico,  Spain  and  Venezuela. 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  study,  he  noted,  is  that, 
since  modem  technology  did  not  originate  in  the  coun- 


tries, but  was  imported  or  imposed  upon  them,  they've 
experienced  it  in  a  different  way. 

"We've  experienced  technology  as  that  which  we 
created;  as  progress,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  our  free- 
dom. These  countries  experience  it  as  something 
imposed  from  without  and  disruptive  of  their  cultures. 

"At  the  same  time,  they  don't  express  just  a  nega- 
tive criticism  of  technology  but  are  honestly  trying  to 
understand  the  nature  and  mearung  of  modem  science, 
engineering  and  technology." 

Dr.  Mitcham,  whose  research  focuses  on  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  technology,  wrote  an  earlier  book 
(1989),  Qiiees  la  filosofia  de  la  tecnologia?,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Spain.  He  also  has  visited  Chile,  where  he 
spent  two  weeks  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  1991; 
Venezuela  and  Mexico.  In  1993,  he  spent  the  spring 
semester  teaching  at  the  University  of  (Dviedo  in  Spain. 

"Through  these  efforts,  I've  been  able  to  develop  a 
collaboration  with  colleagues  there  which  has  enabled 
me  to  continue  efforts  to  study  other  aspects  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  technology  in  those  countries. 

"At  the  same  time,  we've  been  able  to  attract  a 
series  of  visiting  scholars  fiom  the  Spanish-speaking 
world  to  our  STS  Program  in  the  last  five  years.  And 
this  has  contributed,  1  think,  to  cultural  diversity  at 
Perm  State." 


College  of  Health  and  Human  Development  honors  Alumni  Fellow 


Jo  Ann  Krukar  Webb,  majority  staff  director  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  of  the 
U.S.  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  will  be 
honored  April  20  as  an  Alumni  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development. 

Ms.  Webb  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  nursing  from 
Penn  State  in  1970.  In  her  work  as  majority  staff 
director,  she  develops  policy  positions  for  the 
Republican  majority  on  health  care,  budget,  and  con- 
struction legislation  for  the  Veterans  Health  Care 
System.  She  also  develops  legislative  proposals  to 
address  the  changing  health  care  and  benefits  needs 
of  veterans,  and  advises  members  of  Congress  and 
their  staff. 

In  1991,  then-President  George  Bush  appointed 
her  to  serve  as  assistant  secretary  for  policy  and  plan- 


ning for  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Ear- 
lier, she  was  the  first 
presidential  appointee 
and  first  woman  to  head 
the  National  Cemetery 
System;  in  that  role,  she 
was  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  113  national 
cemeteries  and  for  man- 
aging the  delivery  of 
burial  benefits  to  the 
nation's  27  million  veter- 


She   also   has   been  Jo  Ann  Krukar  Webb 
chair   of    the    advisory 


panel  for  Strategy  2000,  Phase  II,  and  a  senior  health 
policy  analyst  and  consultant  to  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America. 

As  an  Army  nurse,  Ms.  Webb  served  in  Vietnam, 
in  Germany,  and  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  She  has  held  positions  as  a  health  care  con- 
sultant, as  the  director  of  a  health  services  corpora- 
tion, and  as  a  federal  health  care  planner.  She  holds 
a  master's  degree  in  health  care  administration  from 
George  Washington  University  and  is  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  health  policy  at  George  Mason  University. 

The  Alumni  Fellow  award,  presented  by  the 
Perm  State  Alumni  Associafion,  is  administered  in 
cooperation  with  the  academic  units.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  designated  the  Htle  of  Alumni  Fellow  as 
permanent  and  lifelong. 
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News  in  Brief 


Science  Writers 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science  Writ- 
ers will  hold  a  field  trip  on  Wednes- 
day, April  26,  to  Penn  State's  P/M 
Laboratory,  a  leading  academic 
teaching  and  research  facility 
focused  on  particulate  materials  pro- 
cessing. 

The  tour  will  be  guided  by  Ran- 
dall Gennan,  Brush  Chair  Professor 
in  materials.  He  will  demonstrate 
processes  and  equipment  he  has 
developed  to  apply  injection  mold- 
ing techniques  to  powdered  metals, 
as  well  as  experiments  he  has  flown 
in  space  aboard  the  U.S.  Space  Shut- 
tle Columbia. 

After  the  tour,  the  chapter  will 
hold  its  regular  monthly  business 
meeting  and  brown  bag  lunch.  Dr. 
German  also  will  be  available  for 
questions  and  discussion. 

The  brown  bag  lunchtime  round- 
table  series  is  open  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  science  communication.  For 
more  information,  contact  Barbara 
Hale,  865-9481. 

Advising  assessment  to 
be  discussed 

"Assessing  Advising:  Can  We  Get 
Feedback?"  is  the  topic  of  the  brown 
bag  advising  lunch,  from  noon-1 
p.m.  Tuesday,  April  18,  in  305  HUB 
at  University  Park.  James  Levin, 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
programs  coordinator  for  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  and  member  of  the 
graduate  faculty  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, wall  lead  the  discussion.  All  fac- 
ulty and  staff  interested  in  academic 
advising  issues  are  welcome  to 
attend. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  final  ses- 
sion in  the  series  of  advising  lunches 
initiated  this  semester.  Sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies (DUS),  the  series  provides  advis- 
ers with  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional development  and  networking. 
DUS  expects  to  continue  this  series 
during  fall  semester.  For  more  infor- 


mation, contact  Laura  Brown,  205 
Grange  Building  (814)  865-7576, 
LSBl@OAS.PSU.EDU. 

Credit  union  conference 

The  Penn  State  Federal  Credit  Union 
will  host  a  conference  for  the  credit 
unions  serving  Big  Ten  universities  on 
May  5  and  6. 

The  third  annual  gathering  of 
CEOs,  staff,  and  directors  from  these 
eleven  credit  unions  will  be  held  at  the 
Atherton  Hotel  in  State  College. 
Women's  Basketball  Coach  Rene  Port- 
land will  deliver  the  welcoming 
address  to  the  visitors  from  Michigan, 
Michigan  State,  Ohio  State,  Indiana, 
Northwestern,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  Purdue.  Credit 
unions  representatives  then  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  their  experi- 
ences as  well  as  learn  techniques  for 
dealing  with  the  special  challenges 
faced  by  University  Credit  Unions. 

Penn  State  Federal  Credit  Union 
currently  serves  the  employees  of  the 
University,  employees'  immediate 
family  members,  University  annui- 
tants, and  other  adjunct  personnel. 
For  more  information  about  the  credit 
union,  caU  (814)  863-6180. 

Multimedia  for  Teacliing 
and  Learning 

Education  Technology  Services,  Cen- 
ter for  Academic  Computing,  is  pre- 
senting a  hands-on  workshop,  "Get- 
ting Started:  Using  Multimedia  for 
Teaching  and  Learning,"  at  9  a.m.  Sat- 
urday, April  22,  in  Room  117  Wagner 
Building  at  University  Park. 

The  workshop  is  an  introduction 
to  using  and  creating  multimedia  for 
teaching  and  learning.  It  will  explore 
new  avenues  for  communication 
where  text,  audio,  and  video  are  com- 
bined to  make  powerful  programs 
that  actively  engage  learners. 

Using  a  well-equipped  multime- 
dia lab,  participants  will:  scan  a  pho- 
tograph; use  a  digital  camera;  make 
digital  video;  create  a  multimedia  pre- 
sentation; get  recommendations  on 
setting  up  your  own  multimedia  com- 


puter system,  and  learn  about 
resources  available  for  future  support. 
Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $20.  For 
more  information  or  registration,  con- 
tact Debbie  Ingram  at  (814)  863-7491 
or  send  e-mail  to  dfil@psu.edu, 

Mock  trial  team  honored 

Penn  State's  budding  lawyers  placed 
well  in  their  first  national  competition, 
winning  the  "Outstanding  New 
Team"  award  at  the  American  Mock 
Trial  Association  tournament  in  Iowa. 
In  addition,  freshman  Karen  Mergen- 
thaler  received  an  outstanding  wit- 
ness award  and  was  named  to  the  All- 
American  Mock  Trial  Team. 

The  AMTA  brings  together  teams 
of  college  students  who  try  and  argue 
a  fictional  legal  case  before  attorneys, 
judges  and  juries.  Sixty-eight  teams 
advanced  to  the  national  finals.  More 
than  2,000  college  students  nationwide 
participate  in  Mock  Trial  competi- 
tions. 

Team  activities  are  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment and  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts.  Team  coaches  are  Stephen  Fore- 
man, an  attorney  and  faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration,  and  senior  pro- 
ject associate  Stephany  Romano  in 
University  Health  Services. 

Colloquium  set 

The  University's  Australia-New 
Zealand  Studies  Center  is  sponsoring 
a  major  colloquium  on  "New  Direc- 
tions in  Australian  Strategic  and 
Defense  Policy:  Imphcations  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Asia-Pacific 
Region."  The  event  will  be  held  from 
2:30-5  p.m.  Monday,  April  24,  in  the 
Eisenhower  Chapel  Lounge. 

Participants  will  include  Aus- 
tralian-based Department  of  Defense 
officials  and  Australian  Embassy 
defense  officials,  as  well  as  academic 
specialists.  The  colloquium  will  be 
moderated  by  Henry  Albinski,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  Studies  and 
director  of  the  center. 
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Scholars 

continued  from  page  1 

the  University  Scholars  Program  in 
1980,  the  number  of  academically  tal- 
ented students  applying  to  Penn  State 
has  increased  thirty-fold.  As  of  March 
1995,  Penn  State  had  received  2,325 
applications  from  seniors  with  SAT 
scores  at  1300  or  above,  a  30  percent 
increase  over  the  year  before. 

The  University  Scholars  Program 
has  places  for  220  freshmen,  and  bases 
admissions  on  a  combination  of  SAT 
scores,  high  school  and  predicted 
grade-point  averages  and  an  applica- 
tion essay,  to  make  offers  to  the  top  of 
the  top.  Additional  Scholars  are 
admitted  to  the  program  in  their  junior 
year  through  college  and  department 
nominations- 

"The  Senate  wanted  to  create  a 
program  that  would  attract  really 
strong  students  to  Penn  State,  and  it 
has  succeeded,  1  suspect,  beyond  any- 
one's wildest  dreams,"  Dr,  Rambeau 
said,  "Now  we  must  work  to  make  the 
program  even  better,  and  find  ways  to 
accommodate  even  more  of  these  real- 
ly superior  students." 


Nominations  sought 
for  department  head 

The  College  of  Education  invites  nomi- 
nations and  applications  for  the  position 
of  head.  Department  of  Education  and 
School  Psychology  and  Special  Educa- 
tion. 

The  department  head  is  expected  to 
provide  dynamic  and  creative  leader- 
ship for  the  department  and  to  exercise 
academic  leadership,  administrative 
authority,  and  budget  management 
over  all  department  programs  in 
instruction,  research,  and  service  at  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Required  qualifications  include: 
appointment  as  a  tenured  professor  or 
associate  professor  in  one  of  the  pro- 
grams within  the  department;  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  graduate  fac- 
ulty; ability  to  work  effectively  with 
students,  faculty,  and  administrative 
personnel  in  the  college  and  University, 
as  well  as  with  state  and  national  agen- 
cies; knowledge  and  experience  in  per- 
forming administrative  responsibilities; 
experience  in  managing  budgets;  record 
of  excellent  teaching,  scholarship  and 
research,  including  experience  with 
funded  projects;  experience  with  stu- 
dent advising  and  program  develop- 
ment; excellent  interpersonal  skills,  and 
a  demonstrated  commitment  to  faculty, 
staff  and  student  diversity. 

Appointment  will  be  effective  July 
I,or  soon  as  fwssible  thereafter.  Appli- 
cants should  submit  a  letter  of  interest, 
a  current  curriculum  vitae,  and  the 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  three  professional  references  to 
Bormie  Meyer,  Search  Chair,  204 
CEDAR  BuUding,  University  Park,  PA 
16802. 

Applications  received  by  May  12 
will  be  assured  of  full  consideration. 
However,  applications  will  continue  to 
be  reviewed  untU  the  search  is  complet- 
ed. Nominations  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Search  Chair.  Inquiries  may  be 
made  at  (814)  863-7501. 
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Second  Learning  Colloquy  scheduled  for  May  17 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Univer- 
sity faculty  and  students  will  explore 
the  benefits  of  collaboration  and  share 
information  on  ways  to  enhance 
undergraduate  education.  In  addition, 
secondary- level  teachers  are  being 
invited  to  join  in  this  intellectual  dia- 
logue. 

"Learning  Colloquy  II:  Collabora- 
tion, Feedback  and  Student  Involve- 
ment" is  set  for  Wednesday,  May  17, 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  at  the 
Penn  State  Scan ti con.  The  one-day 
conference,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  the  Execubve  Vice  President 
and  Vice  Provost  and  the  Commission 
for  Undergraduate  Education,  will 
feature  small-group  discussion  ses- 
sions that  look  at  topics  ranging  from 
assessing  student  readiness  to  feed- 
back techniques  in  large  classrooms. 

The  sessions,  which  run  concur- 
rently throughout  the  day,  will  allow 


participants  to  contribute  information 
on  learning  processes  and  discuss 
how  to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
at  Penn  State.  Other  sessions  sched- 
uled include:  assessment  through 
examination,  integrating  lecture  and 
lab,  creafing  out-of-class  learning 
experiences,  and  building  collabora- 
tions between  secondary  schools  and 
higher  education.  TTie  outcomes  of 
these  conversations  will  be  shared 
with  the  full  group  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Richard  J.  Light,  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  pubHc  policy  at  Harvard 
University,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  "Improving  Teaching  and 
Student  Learning  at  a  Major  Universi- 
ty: Findings  from  the  Harvard  Assess- 
ment Seminars." 

Dr.  Light  teaches  statistics  and 
program  evaluation,  with  special 
focus  on  programs  in  education.  As 


the  author/ co-author  of  six  books,  he 
has  written  about  modem  methods 
for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  edu- 

The  colloquy  allows 
participants  to  look  at  the 
learning  process  and 
discuss  how  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning. 


cational  initiafives. 

Currently  the  director  of  Har- 
vard's Seminar  on  Assessment,  Dr. 
Light  brings  together  faculty  and 
senior  administrators  from  24  colleges 
and  universities  to  research  college 
effectiveness.  The ; 


eighth  year,  encourages  innovations 
to  strengthen  teaching,  learning  and 
the  overall  college  experience  for  stu- 
dents. 

Dr.  Light  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Evaluation  Association,  and 
has  served  on  the  National  Board  of 
the  American  Association  for  Higher 
Education.  He  also  has  served  as  chair 
of  the  Panel  on  Programs  for  Youth 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Board  of  the  Fund  for  Improvement 
of  Post  secondary  Education. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
muruty  are  invited  to  attend  Learning 
Colloquy  II.  Registrations  are  being 
accepted  on  a  first-come  first-served 
basis,  with  April  24  as  the  last  day  to 
register.  For  more  information  about 
the  event,  contact  Ginny  Newman  at 
(814)865-2505. 


Speaking  out 

Aniia  Hill,  best  known  for  her  accusations  of  sexual  harassment,  spoke  c 
Campus.  Her  visit  was  sponsored  by  the  student  group  Colloquy. 


3  and  other  subjects  recently  on  the  University  Park 
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Obituaries 


Elwood  Mintz,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  extension,  died  Jan.  14. 
He  was  75. 

He  attended  Lewisburg  (N.C.) 
College  from  1938-40  and,  in  1950, 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  the  Uruversity  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Mintz  served  in  Australia 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers during  World  War  0.  He 
received  the  Purple  Heart,  having 
been  wounded  on  Leyte  Island  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

He  worked  for  19  years  as  a  writer 
and  editor  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 


tural Sciences.  He  retired  in  1981. 

A  member  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
professional  fraternity,  he  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Editors. 

Albert  K.  Henry,  cheesemaker- 
processor.  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences; from  June  1,  1947,  until  his 
retirement  Jan.  1, 1985;  died  Feb.  23  at 
the  age  of  71. 

Donald  C.  Jones,  professor  emeritus 
of  mining  engineering,  died  Feb.  27  at 
the  age  of  90. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  science. 


master  of  science  and  a  professional 
degree,  all  in  mining  engineering, 
from  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, now  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

He  joined  the  University  faculty  in 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences in  1933  and  retired  April  1, 1964. 

Mr.  Jones  was  the  author  of  more 
than  300  articles  published  from  1933 
to  1963,  and  served  as  contributing 
editor  for  Mechanization  Magazine 
from  1942  to  1963.  From  1964  to  1972, 
he  was  editor  of  McLean-Hunter  Pub- 
lishing's  trade  magazine.  Coal  Mining 
and  Processing." 


Faculty  Senate  News 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will 
meet  at  1:30  p.m.  April  25  in  Room  112 
Kern  Graduate  Building. 
Items  to  be  addressed: 

■  Changes  in  Constitution,  article  II, 

section  5,  membership  (legisla- 
tive) 

■  Other  means  of  credit  acquisition 

(legislative) 

■  Special  report  from  the  Presidential 

Search  and  Screen  Committee 
(informational) 

■  Special  Committee  to  Review  the 

University's  Curricular  Approval 
Procedures  (informational) 

■  Technology,  copyright,  and   the 

information  industry:  Opportu- 
nities and  challenges  for  teaching 
and  research  (informational) 

■  Suggested  items  for  discussion  by 

the  Faculty  Affairs  Committee 
(informational) 

■  Initial  responses  to  the  draft  of  "A 

Proposal  to  Establish  a  Division 
of  Biological  Sciences"  (informa- 
tional) 

■  The  comprehensive  transportation 

and  parking  initiatives  for  the 
University  Park  Campus  (infor- 
mational) 

■  President's  Planning  and  Budget 

Advisory  Committee — annual 
report  (informational) 

■  Report  of  Senate  elections 

Members  of  the  University  com-- 
munity  are  invited  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. Any  member  of  the  University 
community  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Senate  may  request  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  on  any  item  of  business 
already  before  the  Senate.  Such  a 
request  must  be  made  to  the  chair, 
through  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  at  least  four  calendar  days 
before  the  meeting  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  speak. 


Intercom 
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W.ECTURES 


Nobei  Laureate  to  give 
economics  lecture  on  April  21 


Gene  regulation  authority  to  present 
Marlcer  Lectures  April  19-21 

Robert  Tjian,  an  investigator  at  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute  and  professor  of  molecular  and 
cell  biology  at  the  University  of  California-Berkeley 
will  give  the  1995  Marker  Lectures  in  Genetic  Engi- 
neering from  April  19  to  21  at  University  Park. 

The  three-lecture  series,  titled  'The  Biochemistry 
of  Transcription  and  Gene  Regulation,"  is  sponsored 
by  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  is  open  to  the 
public. 

The  lecture  schedule  is:  'The  Discovery  of  Mol- 
ecular Machines  that  Control  Genes,"  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  19,  in  101  Classroom  Building; 
"Mechanisms  of  Transcriptional  Activation:  Inter- 
play of  Activators,  TAFs,  and  the  Basal  Machinery,"  ' 
4  p.m.  Thursday,  April  20,  in  102  Classroom  Build-  Robert  TjJan 
ing,  and  "The  Universality  of  TBP/TAF  Complex- 
es," 4  p.m.  Friday,  April  21,  in  102  Classroom  Building. 

Dr.  Tjian,  an  authority  on  gene  regulation  in  animal  cells,  has  published 
over  100  articles  in  the  journals  Nature,  Science,  and  Cell,  many  of  which  con- 
cern the  role  of  gene  expression  in  viral  infections,  cancer,  and  organism  devel- 
opment. In  the  early  '80s,  his  group  discovered  a  class  of  regulatory  proteins 
that  have  the  ability  to  seek  out  and  attach  themselves  to  a  specific  gene  and  to 
activate  transcription  of  the  gene. 

Named  "Scientist  of  the  Year"  by  the  state  of  California  in  1994,  Dr.  Tjian 
has  received  numerous  awards,  including  the  Pfizer  Award  for  Enzymology 
in  1983,  the  Cancer  Research  Award  from  the  Milken  Family  Medical  Founda- 
tion in  1988,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Monsanto  Award  for  Molecu- 
lar Biology  in  1991,  and  both  the  Passano  Award  and  the  Rosenstiel  Award  for 
Distinguished  Work  in  Basic  Medical  Sciences  in  1995. 

Inaugural  Entertainment-Cable  Symposium 
to  take  place  April  15  at  University  Park 


Executives  from  the  entertainment 
and  cable  industries  will  gather  at 
University  Park  April  15  for  the  first 
Entertainment-Cable  Symposium. 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  and 
the  School  of  Communications,  the 
symposium  is  supported  by  the  Mar- 
ian B.  Gardner  Endowed  Lectureship. 
It  will  be  held  in  Ballroom  C  of  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  from  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Panelists  will  be  Keith 
Clinkscales,  chief  executive  officer 
and  president  of  VIBE  magazine; 
Teresa  Kay-Aba  Kennedy,  director  of 
interactive  programming  for  VHl  and 
executive  producer  for  VHl  Online; 
Susan  T.  Moultrie,  vice  president  of 


finance  and  operations  for  Uptown 
Entertainment,  MCA  Records;  Barry 
K.  Robinson,  deputy  general  counsel. 
Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  (RIAA);  Clemon  Williams, 
vice  president  of  administration  and 
support  services,  BMG  Music;  and 
LaTanya  R.  Butler,  director  of  affili- 
ate marketing  for  Black  Entertainment 
Television  (BET). 

The  symposium  is  being  arranged 
by  Melvin  Young,  MBA  Class  of  '96, 
and  Joseph  Selden,  multicultural 
affairs  coodinator  for  the  School  of 
Communications.  For  reservations 
and  further  information,  contact  The 
Smeal  College  MBA  Program  at  863- 
0474. 


Dr. 
North  is 
one  of  the 
developers 
of  the  field 
of  quanti- 
tative eco- 
nomic his- 
tory, for 
which  he 
shared  his 
Nobel 
prize  with 
Robert 
Fogel.  He 
is  among 
the  most  eminent  political  economy 
scholars  in  the  world. 

He  is  the, fourth  speaker  in  the 
1994-95  speaker  series  sponsored  by 
The  Institute  for  Policy  Research  and 
Evaluation  and  the  Department  of 
Economics.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Thomas  Gresik  at 
863-8007. 


Douglass  C.  North 


Douglass  C.  North,  a  1993  Nobel 
Laureate  in  Economics  and  Henry 
Luce  Professor  of  law  and  liberty, 
professor  of  economics,  and  professor 
of  history  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  will  present  "Modeling 
Economic  Change"  at  2:30  p.m.  Fri- 
day, April  21,  in  26  Hosier  Building 
on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Dr.  North  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
in  1952  and  was  a  member  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle  from  1950  to 
1983.  Since  1983,  he  has  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  economics  and  history 
departments  at  Washington  Universi- 
ty in  St.  Louis.  He  is  the  author  of 
eight  books  and  over  75  articles  that 
include  his  research  on  property 
rights,  transaction  costs,  economic 
organization  in  history,  a  theory  of 
the  state,  the  free-rider  problem,  ide- 
ology and  growth  in  government, 
economic  and  social  change,  and 
institutional  change. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

Cambridge  professor  to  give  three-lecture 
series  beginning  April  17  at  University  Park 

Sir  Martin  Rees,  Royal  Society  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  will  present  the  1995  Russell  Mark- 
er Lectures  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  on  April 
17, 18,  and  19,  1995,  at  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  three-lecture  series,  "Cosmology — Progress, 
Prospects,  and  Speculations,"  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  and  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science.  The  public  is  invited  to 
attend  at  no  charge. 

The  lectures  are:  "Our  Universe  and  Others,"  8 
p.m.  Monday,  April  17,  in  104  Classroom  Building; 
"Galaxies,  Dark  Matter,  and  the  Early  Universe — Evi- 
dence and  Speculations,"  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  18,  in 
215  Classroom  Building,  and  "Quasars  as  Probes  of 
Galaxy  Formation  and  Relativity,"  4  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, April  19,  in  215  Classroom  Building. 
Dr.  Rees  is  a  leading  authority  worldwide  on  cosmology,  galaxy  formation, 
active  galactic  nuclei,  and  high-energy  astrophysics.  He  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  over  300  publications  and  has  coauthored  four  books.  He  has  served 
three  five-year  terms  as  director  of  Cambridge  University's  renowned  Institute 
of  Astronomy  and  was  named  Royal  Society  Professor  there  in  1992.  In  1994  he 
was  appointed  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Britain,  an  honorary  position  held  by 
the  country's  most  distinguished  astronomer. 

In  recognition  of  his  work.  Dr.  Rees  has  received  numerous  awards,  includ- 
ing the  Heineman  Prize  for  physics  from  the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Balzan  Prize  of  the  Balzan 
Foundation,  the  Robinson  Prize  from  Newcastle  University,  and  the  Bruce 
Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific. 


Sir  Martin  Rees 


Alabama  coal  company  CEO  to  speak  on  labor  and  management  on  April  21 


H.  Douglas  Dahl,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Drummond  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  a  major  Alabama  coal  com- 
pany, will  deliver  the  4th  annual  lec- 
ture of  the  G.  Albert  Shoemaker 
Lecture  Series  in  Mineral  Engineering 
at  University  Park  on  Friday,  April  21 . 
He  will  speak  at  4  p.m.  on  "Labor, 


Management,  Productivity  and  Coal: 
A  Cocktail  for  2000?"  in  Room  22, 
Deike  Building. 

Dr.  Dahl  has  been  president  of 
Drummond  Company  since  1990,  fol- 
lowing more  than  a  decade  as  a  lead- 
ing executive  with  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  He  holds  three 


degrees  in  mining  engineering  from 
Penn  State,  and  was  honored  as  a 
Penn  State  Alumni  Fellow  in  1987. 

The  lecture  series  in  mineral  engi- 
neering was  established  in  1992  by 
Mercedes  G.  Shoemaker  to  honor  the 
memory  of  her  husband  G.  Albert 
Shoemaker,  a  Distinguished  Alum- 


nus of  Penn  State,  former  Penn  State 
Trustee,  and  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  h-om  1970  to  1972.  Mr.  Sho^ 
maker  had  strong  interests  in  mineral 
engineering  and  served  as  president 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Company  in 
Pittsburgh  from  1960  to  1966. 


April  13, 1995 


The  A 

Arts 


Drawing  exhibit 

An  exjiibit  featuring  Perm  State  student 
drawings,  "Sitescapes  ala  Louis  Com- 
fort Tiffany,"  is  on  display  in  the  win- 
dow of  Tower  of  Glass,  137  W.  Beaver 
Ave.,  State  College,  through  Thursday, 
April!  4. 

The  exhibit  features  the  work  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  studio  taught 
by  Richard  Alden,  assistant  professor 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 

Museum  lecture 

Wendy  Sledman  Sheard,  an  indepen- 
dent scholar  of  art  history,  will  present 
a  lecture  titled,  "Verrocchio  and 
Leonardo  da  Vind:  The  Venetians 
Respond"  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  18, 
in  the  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium  of 
The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

The  lecture  is  part  of  the  series  "The 
Renaissance  from  Milan  to  Venice:  Dis- 
coveries in  the  15th-  and  16th-  Century 
Art  of  Northern  Italy"  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Department  of  Art  History  and  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies. 

It  is  free  to  the  public. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra 

The  Perm  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  present  its  final  concert  of  the 
spring  semester  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  - 
April  18,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  concert  will  feature  the  perfor- 
mance of  "Scheherazade"  by  Nicolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  as  well  as  selections 
from  the  opera  "Der  Freischutz"  by 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)  863-0255. 

Baltimore  Symphony 

The  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra, 
featuring  Pinchas  Zukennan  as  con- 
ductor and  soloist,  will  perform  at  8 
p.m.  Wednesday,  April  19,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

The  all-Mozart  concert  will  include 
performances  of  Adagio  in  E,  K.  261; 
Rondo  in  C,  K.  373;  Symphony  No.  33 
in  B  Flat,  K.  319;  Rondo  in  B  Flat,  K.  269 
and  Serenade  No.  7,  "Hafhier,"  K.  250. 

Mr.  Zukerman  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  and 
violists  on  the  classical  music  scene.  He 
has  won  two  Grammy  awards  and  has 
produced  an  extensive  discography  of 
more  than  90  releases. 

For  ticket  information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Center, 


open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)863-0255. 

Centre  Dimensions 

Centre  Dmiensions,  Penn  State's  jazz 
ensemble,  will  present  its  final  concert 
of  the  season  at  8  p.m. Wednesday, 
April  19,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 
The  group  is  under  the  leadership  of 
School  of  Music  faculty  member  Dan 
Yoder. 

The  concert,  which  will  feature  a 
variety  of  big  band  music,  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Flute  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble,  under 
the  direction  of  Eileen  Yamson, 
instructor  in  the  School  of  Music,  will 
perform  for  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  April  20,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  20- 
minute  concert  is  part  of  the  Bach's 
Lunch  series  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish.  It  is  free  to  the  pubhc. 

University  Choir 

The  University  Choir  will  present  its 
spring  concert  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April 
21,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  choir,  conducted  by  School  of 
Music  facult>'  members  Anthony 
Leach  and  Lynn  Drafall,  will  perform 
a  variety  of  music  including  a  set  based 
on  texts  by  Walt  Whihnan. 

Admission  is  $4  for  adults;  and  $2 
for  students;  tickets  v/iU  only  be  avail- 
able at  the  door  the  night  of  the  concert. 

Museum  gala 

The  Friends  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of 
Art  will  hold  their  armual  black  tie 
fund-raiser,  a  Safari  Evening,  at  6:30 
p.m.  Saturday,  April  22,  in  the  Penn 
State  Scanticon. 

The  event  includes  diimer,  a  silent 
auction  and  dancing  to  music  by  the 
Richard  Victor  Quartet  until  midnight. 
Proceeds  from  the  gala  benefit  the 
Palmer  Museum,  provide  funds  for 
new  acquisitions  and  such  special 
events  as  the  recent  exhibition  of  Rem- 
brandt etchings. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  weekdays 
between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  at  (814)865- 
7672.  Reservations  should  be  made  no 
later  than  April  14. 


"The  Denial  of  St.  Peter" 


Novelist  and  poet  read  from 
their  works 

Susanna  Kaysen,  author  of  the  national 
bestseller  Girl,  Interrupted,  and  Pulitzer 
Prize-wirming  poet  Maxine  Kumin 
will  read  from  their  works  at  7:30  p.m. 
April  22  in  the  HUB  Assembly  HaU  at 
University  Park.  The  pubUc  is  invited. 

Girl,  Interrupted  is  a  memoir  of  mad- 
ness, a  frank  and  unsparing  account  of 
a  young  woman's  stay  at  McLean  Hos- 
pital in  the  1960's.  Ms.  Kaysen  also  is 
the  author  of  the  novels  Asa,  As  I  Knew 
Him  and  Far  Afield.  She  lives  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Ms.  Kumin  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetry  in  1973  for  her  collection  Up- 
Coitntnj.  She  is  the  author  of  10  vol- 
umes of  poetry  as  well  as  four  novels,  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  and  two  col- 
lections of  essays  on  country  Uving, 
most  recently  Women,  Aniinals,  and  Veg- 
etables. The  former  poetry  consultant 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Poet 
Laureate  of  New  Hampshire,  she  lives 
on  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  reading  is  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Arts  and  Humanistic  Stud- 
ies, the  Research  and  Graduate  Studies 
Office  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
and  the  Department  of  English. 

Beethoven's  Ninth 

When  Eisenhower  Auditorium  first 
opened  21  years  ago,  its  grand  opening 
concert  was  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sympho- 
ny. 

On  April  25,  after  more  than  two 
decades,  the  State  College  area  will 
again  be  treated  to  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  Performing  it  will 
be  the  Nittany  Valley  Symphony,  led 
by  Music  Director  Michael  Jinbo.  Join- 
ing NVS  will  be  nearly  200  singers 
from  the  State  College  Choral  Society 
and  from  Penn  State's  Concert  Choir, 
both  directed  by  D.  Douglas  Miller  of 
the  School  of  Music. 

Singing  the  famous  Ode  to  joy  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  Ninth  are  soprano 
Susan  Boardman,  alto  Jan  Wilson, 
tenor  Richard  Kennedy  and  bass 
Milutin  Lazich.  Ms.  Boardman  and 
Mr.  Kermedy  are  both  School  of  Music 
faculty  members. 

Tickets  for  the  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  25,  performance  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  are  available  at  the  Eisenhow- 
er Ticket  Center.  For  information,  call 
814-863-0255. 


Ritenour  exhibit 

The  Ritenour  Lobby  on  the  University 
Park  Campus  is  featuring  the  artwork 
of  Emanuel  Pangilinan  until  April  25. 
The  exhibit  includes  colorful  seU-por- 
traits  and  paintings  of  friends  using 
expressionistic  and  realistic  techniques. 

Mr.  Pangilinan  is  a  senior  at  the 
University  studying  art  and  painting, 
and  is  originally  from  Rockland  Coun- 
ty in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City. 
The  artist  is  a  winner  of  the  1994  Shi- 
dent  Council  Arts  and  Architecture 
Exhibit  and  currently  has  artwork  in 
the  1995  Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Ritenour  Lobby  is  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Ritenour  Building. 
Exhibition  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Ben  Hudson,  professor  of  history  at 
Perm  State,  discusses  aspects  of  Celtic 
history  and  how  it  is  revealed  to  us 
through  centuries-old  Uterary  works, 
on  the  next  episode  of  Odyssey 
Through  Literature. 

Using  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Pro- 
fessor Hudson  shows  how  often  "leg- 
end trarTsforms  history"  and,  more  sur- 
prisingly, "history  transforms  legend 
into  something  greater  than  the  leg- 
end." 

Chaucei^s  'Tarlement  of  Fowles"  is 
the  topic  of  the  April  26  episode,  with 
guest  Craig  Bertolet,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  English  and  comparative  litera- 
ture at  Perm  State. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  pro- 
duced as  a  continuing  education  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  audio  studios  of 
WPSX-TV.  It  aire  Wednesdays  at  7 
p.m.  on  WPSU,  91,5  FM. 

WPSX  ffunch^iser 

Public  television  station  WPSX,  Chan- 
nel 3,  concluded  if  s  "Festival  '95" 
fundraising  campaign  successfully  with 
more  than  $201,000  pledged  fi-om  near- 
ly 2,700  individuals,  families  and  busi- 
nesses. The  funds  raised  during  the 
campaign  are  used  to  purchase,  pro- 
duce and  broadcast  programming  by 
the  station- 
Currently,  20  percent  of  the  sta- 
tion's budget  comes  from  conmiunity 
support.  WPSX  is  celebrating  30  years 
of  serving  the  pubUc's  vision. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  April  13 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Voice  Students  of  Susan  Board- 
man  and  Suzanne  Roy. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Penn' 
State  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble. 

Friday,  Aprii  14 

Good  Friday. 

Passover  (begins  at  sunset)  Through  April  16. 

■  Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
"Australia's  Art  ot  the  Dreamtime:  Quinkin 
County." 

Shaver's  Creek,  6:30  p.m.  Beaver  Paddle. 
Call  863>2000. 

Saturday,  April  15 

Entertainment-Cable  Symposium,  9  a.m.- 
noon.  Ballroom  C.  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Call 
863-0474. 

Frontiers  of  Science,  11  a.m.,  101  Osmond 
Lab.  Robin  Tuluie  on  "How  Far  are  We 
from  Knowing  the  Fate  ot  the  Universe?" 

Shaver's  Creek,  1  p.m.  "Whose  Egg  is  It?" 
For  preschool  through  elementary  school 
children.  Call  863-2000. 

Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
"Realms  ot  Light:  The  Baroque." 

Sunday,  April  16 

Easter. 

Monday,  April  17 

Comparative  Literature.  12:40  p.m.,  101  Kern. 
Anibal  Gonzalez- Perez,  speaker. 

Marker  Lecture  in  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, 8  p.m.,  104  Classroom  BIdg.  Mar- 
tin Rees  on  "Our  Universe  and  Others." 

Lantern  Tours.  8-9  p.m.  Evening  tours  of  cam- 
pus telling  of  Penn  Slate's  rich  history  begin 
on  the  steps  ot  Old  Main. 

Tuesday,  April  16 

Undergraduate  Studies,  noon.  305  HUB. 
Brown  bag  lunch  on  advising. 

Marker  Lecture  in  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, 4  p.m..  215  Classroom  Building. 
Martin  Rees  on  "Galaxies,  Dark  Matter,  and 
the  Early  Universe— Evidence  and  Specu- 
lations." 

Art  History,  8  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  Wendy 
Steadman  Sheard  on  "Verrocchio  and 
Leonardo    da    Vinci:        The    Venetian 


School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud. 
Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Tick- 
ets required,  call  863-0255. 

Wednesday,  April  19 

Center  for  Women  Students,  noon,  120 
Boucke,  Patty  Johnstone  on  ''The  Impact 
of  Rape  on  College  Students," 

Mariner  Lecture  on  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, 4  p.m.,  215  Classroom  Bldg.  Mar- 
tin Rees  on  "Quasars  as  Probes  of  Galaxy 
Formation  and  Relativity." 

Center  tor  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Baltimore  Symphony  Orches- 
tra-Pinchas  Zukerman,  violin.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Marker  Lecture  in  Genetic  Engineering,  8  p.m.. 
101  Classroom  Bldg.  Robert  Tjian  on  The 
Discovery  of  Molecular  Machines  that  Con- 
trol Genes." 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Centre 
Dimensions— University  Jazz  Ensemble. 

Thursday,  April  20 

Sigma  Xi,  1 1 :45  a.m.,  1 08  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Hector  Floras  on  "Unearthing  the  Roots  of 
Andean  Agriculture." 

Bach's  Lunch.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble. 

Applied/Econometrics  Workshop.  2:30  p.m.. 
420  Kern.  George  Deltas  on  "Small  Sam- 


Aborlglnal  art 

Australian  Aboriginal  art  from  the  collection  of  John  W.  Kluge  is  on  display  at  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park  Campus  through  July  16.  This  piece  by  William  Sandy, 
titled  "Bush  Bean  Dreaming  at  Kanpi,  was  done  in  acrylics. 


pie  Structural  Econometric  Anaylsis  of  Bid- 
ding for  Contracts." 

Marker  Lecture  in  Genetic  Engineering,  4  p.m.. 
102  Classroom  Bldg.  Robert  Tjian  on 
"Mechanisms  of  Transcriptional  Activation: 
Interplay  ot  Activators,  TAFs,  and  the  Basal 
Machinery." 

School  of  Music,  6:30  p.m..  Music  Building 
Courtyard.  Penn  State  Campus  Band. 

Friday,  April  21 

History.  1 :30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud. 
Eugene  N.  Borza  on  That  Old  Ruin,  the 
Parthenon." 

■  Geography's  Coffee  Hour.  4  p.m.,  31 9  Walk- 
er Bldg.  Diana  Liverman  on  "Maize, 
Macaws  and  Maquilas:  Economic  Change 
and  Environmental  Transformation  in  the 
Mexican  Landscape." 

Marker  Lecture  in  Genetic  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
102  Classroom  Bldg.  Robert  Tjian  on  The 
University  of  TBPTAF  Complexes." 

G.  Albert  Shoemaker  Lecture  in  Mineral  Engi- 
neering. 4  p.m.,  22  Deike  Bldg.  H.  Douglas 
Dahl  on  "Labor,  Management,  Productivity 
and  Coal;  A  Cocktail  for  2000?" 

Shaver's  Creek,  7  p.m.  Woodcock  Walk.  Gall 
863-2000. 

"Ice  Rhythms,"  7:30  p.m..  Ice  Pavilion.  Also 
April  22. 

Center  tor  the  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Aud.  Ballet  Concierto  de  Puerto 
Rico.  Tickets  required,  call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Recilal  Hall.  Penn 
State  University  Choir.  Tickets  required, 
call  865-0431. 

Saturday,  April  22 

Blue/White  Game. 

Carribean  Student  Assoc.  Fair,  HUB. 

Diary  Expo.  Ag  Arena. 

"Movin  On"/Phi  Sigma  Kappa  "Superstars." 
HUB  Lawn, 

Education  Technology  Services,  9  a.m.-noon. 
117  Wagner  Bldg.  "Getting  Started:  Using 
Multimedia  (or  Teaching  and  Learning,"  a 
hands-on  workshop.  Call  863-7491. 

Shaver's  Creek,  10  a.m.  Nature  and  Wildlife 
Photography  Workshop.  Call  363-2000. 

Gallery  Talk,  1:30  p.m..  Christofters  Lobby. 


Palmer  Museum.  Efram  Burit  on  "Eariy 
20th-century  American  Painting  at  the 
Palmer  Museum." 

School  of  Music,  6  p.m.,  122  Music  Bldg.  II. 
Eileen  Yamson,  flute. 

Friends  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  6:30 
p.m.,  Penn  State  Scanttcon.  Annual  black 
tie  fund-raiser.  A  Safari  Evening.  Reserva- 
tions by  April  14.  Call  865-7672. 

Institute  for  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  7:30 
p.m.,  HUB  Assembly  Hall.  Susanna  Kay- 
sen  and  Maxine  Kumin  will  read  from  their 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Schwab  Aud.  Penn 
State  Glee  Club  Concert.  Tickets  required, 
call  863-0255. 

School  of  Music.  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud. 
Penn  State  Symphonic  Band.  Tickets 
required,  call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  April  23 

Barash  Regatta. 

Gallery  Talk,  1:30  p.m.,  Christofters  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum.  Jennifer  Olson  on  "Old 
Masters  at  the  Palmer," 

Shaver's  Creek,  2  p.m.  Spring  Wildflower 
Walk.  Call  863-2000. 

School  of  Music,  2  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Singing 
Lions.  Tickets  required,  call  865-0431. 

Monday,  April  24 

Comparative  Literature,  12:40  p.m.,  101  Kern. 
Priscilla  Melendez,  speaker. 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Penn 
State  Percussion  Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  April  25 

Microcomputer  Order  Center  Computer  Fair, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Wednesday,  April  26 

School  of  Music,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Student 
Composers'  Concert. 

Thursday,  April  27 

Bach's  Lunch,  1 2:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Voice  students  of  Richard  Kennedy  and 
Norman  Spivey. 

AgriculturalSciences,  7:30  p.m.,  101  ASI  Bldg. 
Roger  Beachy  on  "Biotechnology  lo  Devel- 
op Disease-Resistant  Crops:  National  and 
International  Implications,"  Also,  April  28, 
10  a.m..  on  "Pathogen  Chemical  Resis- 


tance: Using  Capsid  Proteins  and  Move- 
ment Proteins  to  Interrupt  Virus  Infec- 

■  School  of  Music,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
Emoja  African  Arts  Ensemble. 

Friday,  April  28 

Classes  End. 

Film.  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud,  "Narritjin 
Waymuru:  Narritjin  at  Djarrakpi."  Also  at 
2  p.m.,  "Images  of  Man." 

Geography's  Coffee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  319  Walk- 
er Bldg.  Lawrence  Brown  on  "How  Migra- 
tion Has  Reshaped  the  Demographic  Per- 
sonality of  the  Ohio  River  Valley." 

Saturday,  April  29 

Central    Pennsylvania    Orchid    Show,    Ag 

Sunday,  April  30 

■  Gallery  Talk,  1 :30  p.m.,  Christofters  Lobby. 

Palmer  Museum.     Debra  Greenleaf  on 
"Australian  Aboriginal  Painting." 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  April  13 

Center  for  Gravitational  Physics  and  Geome- 
try. 11:30  a.m.,  339  Davey  Lab.  Alex 
Corichi,  speaker. 

Adult,  Continuing,  and  Distance  Education, 
noon,  201  Keller  Bldg.  Donna  Ricketts  on 
"Community  Education:  Thriving  Not  Just 
Sun/iving." 
Economics,  2:30  p.m.,  360  Willard  Bldg. 
Nancy  Stokey  on  "Are  There  Limits  to 
Gfowrth?" 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Leonard 
Mandel  on  "Quantum  and  Nonlocal  Effects 
in  Optical  Processes." 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p.m., 
302  Pond  Lab.  Sushil  Jajodia,  speaker. 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  Bldg.  Colin  Drury, 
speaker. 

Friday,  April  14 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  1:25  p.m.,  205 
Ferguson  Bldg.  Jim  Johnson  on  "Bringing 
Concepts  ol  Ecosystem  Management  to 
Private  Woodlands." 

Condensed  Matter,  1 :30  p.m..  339  Davey  Lab. 
Sheena  Murphy  on  "Phase  Transitions  in 
Quantum  Hall  Systems." 

Economics,  3:30  p.m..  413  Kern.  James 
Riedel  on  "Explaining  Economic  Growth: 
Case  Study  of  a  Superstar." 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m..  107  ASI.  David  Walton 
on  "Using  GIS  to  Develop  a  Groundwater 
Topography  Data  Layer  tor  Water  Supply 
Planning." 

Monday,  April  17 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m..  339  Davey  Lab. 
Piers  Coleman  on  "Local  Moments:  The 
Mystery  Players  in  Strong  Correlated 
Superconductors." 

Plant  Pathology.  3:30  p.m.,  1 12  Buckhout  Lab. 
Meg  McGrath  on  "Developing  an  IPM  Pro- 
gram for  Powdery  Mildew  of  Cucurbits: 
Accomplishments  and  Remaining  Chal- 
lenges." 

Tuesday,  April  18 

Chemistry,  3:30  p.m..  S5  Osmond  Lab.  Galen 
D.  Stucky  on  "Sand,  Soap,  Lye.  Flat  Pearis 
and  Lace;  A  Mechanistic  Approach  to  Inor- 
ganic Solids  and  Biomaterials." 

Biology.  4  p.m.,  8  Mueller  Lab.  Alan  Jones  on 
"Auxin  Receptors:  Speculation  on  a 
Unique  Mode  of  Action," 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson  Bldg.  South.  Andrea  E,  Dunait 
on  "Polycystic  Ovary  Syndrome:  An  Impor- 
tant Insulin  Resistant  State  Confernng  an 

See  "Calendar"  on  page  10 
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Recycle 

continued  from  page  1 

percent  or  200-ton  reduction  in  the  amount  of  construction 
materials  recycled/'  Mr.  Melnick  said. 

As  in  past  years,  October  and  November  were  the  best 
months  for  recycHng  in  1994,  with  more  than  600  tons  of  mate- 
rial recycled.  After  leaf  waste,  mixed  office  paper  had  the  high- 
est recycling  rate  at  6  percent  of  the  total  or  657  tons.  Corru- 
gated cardboard  was  next,  with  a  total  of  390  tons  recycled. 

The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  is  forming  a  permanent  recy- 
cling advisory  committee  and  is  looking  for  volunteers.  "We 
would  like  to  put  togetlier  a  committee  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents interested  in  recycling  and  plan  to  begin  meeting  this 
summer,"  Mr.  Melnick  said. 

If  you  would  like  to  volunteer  or  want  more  information, 
contact  Phillip  Melnick  at  PRMl@OAS.PSU.EDU,  or  by 
phone  at  865-7027, 

Recycling  versus  Refuse 


Penn  State  Recycling  - 1994 

Percentage  of  lola!  municipal  solid  waste  collected  in  19' 


Mlied  office  paper 

^^^1  6  percent 

Corragated  cardbrd 

^M  3  percent 

Scrap/Mstat 

H  3  percent 

Newsprint 
eiass 

1  2  percent 
1  1  percent 
1  1  percent 

The  campus  community 
generated  11,743  tons 
of  municipal  solid 

Service  garage 
material 

1  1  percent 

waste 

Misc. 

0  percent 

Plastic 

0  percent 

25-year  Awards 


Penn  Staters 


William  L.  Boyd,  distinguished  professor  of 
education,  presented  an  inxdted  keynote  address 
titled  "Productive  Schools  from  a  Policy  Per- 
spective; Desiderata,  Designs,  and  Dilemmas," 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  International 
Congress  for  School  Effectiveness  and  Improve- 
ment, in  Leeuwarden,  The  Netherlands.  He  also 
presented  a  lecture  on  British  and  American 
school  reform  at  the  German  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Educational  Reseeu-ch  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many. 


Altai  H.  Carim,  associate  prof^sor  of  ( 
science,  presented  a  lecture  on  "Microstructure 
of  High-Tc  Superconductor  Films"  to  the  Chem- 
istry Division  at  die  Bhabha  Atomic  Research 
Centre  near  Bombay,  India. 

Nancy  M.  Qine,  dean  of  University  Libraries, 
has  begun  her  term  as  vice  president/ president- 
elect of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries. 
ARL  repersents  the  interests  of  11 9  libraries  that 
serve  major  North  American  research  institu- 
tions. Its  mission  is  to  sliape  and  influence  forces 
affecting  the  future  of  research  libraries  in  the 
process  of  scholarly  communication. 

Carolyn  Dexter,  professor  of  management  at 
Perm  State  Harrisburg,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Federation  of  Scholarly 
Assodaiions  of  Management. 

Francis  M.  Dwyer,  professor  of  education,  has 
received  the  1 995  ECT  Mentor  Crystal  Award  of 
the  Educational  Communication  Foundation  of 
the  Association  for  Educational  Communica- 
tions and  Technology.  The  award,  which  was 
initiated  by  alumni  of  the  Instructional  Systems 
Program  of  Penn  State,  recognized  Dr.  Dwyer's 
exceptional  leadership  and  ongoing  mentorship 
in  the  field  of  instruction  technology. 

Waterbury  Professor  of  secondary  education 
Henry  Giroux  has  received  the  Asa  Knowles 
Visiting  Endowed  Professorship  at  Northeastern 
University.  The  professorship,  established  to 
honor  Northeastem's  former  president,  has  been 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  university  and  especially  to 
support  critical  reflection  on  links  between  edu- 
cation and  work.  Professor  Giroux's  focus  of 
work  while  in  residence  there  v/ill  be  the  devel- 
opment of  a  theoretical  base  for  continued 
rethinking  of  the  role  of  experience  in  education. 

R.  Scott  Kretchmar,  professor  of  exercise  and 
sport  science,  deHvered  two  papers  at  the  hnter- 
national  Conference  of  Sport  Philosophy  in 


Cardiff,  Wales.  The  titles  of  his  papers  were 
"Soft  Metaphysics:  A  Precursor  to  Good  Sport 
Ethics,"  and  "Why  Chairs  Works:  An  Essay  on 
Dodging  Mind,  Body  and  Physical  Education." 

The  book  Energif  and  American  Society  by  E, 
Willard  Miller,  professor  of  geography  and 
associate  dean  emeritus,  and  Ruby  M.  Miller, 
retired  associate  librarian,  has  been  selected  as  a 
1995  Outstanding  Academic  Book  by  Oioice 
magazine.  As  a  collection  development  service 
to  academic  librarians  and  faculty,  Qwice  editors 
compile  the  Outstanding  Academic  Books  list 
annually  to  highlight  distinguished  scholarly 
works  of  highest  priority  for  library  purchases. 

C.R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in 
statistics  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Multi- 
variate Analysis,  presented  a  series  of  lectures  in 
India.,  including  the  invited  lecture  "Fascination 
of  Statistics"  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Meeting  of 
the  Indian  Academy  of  Science  in  Bangladore. 
He  also  presented  an  invited  talk,  "The  Use  of 
Hellinger  Distance  in  Grapliical  Displays  of 
Contingency  Table  Data,"  at  the  Second  Inter- 
national Trieimial  Calcutta  Symposium  on  Prob- 
ability Statistics,  and  participated  in  the  20th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Indian  Society  of 
Human  Genetics  and  the  Tlurd  International 
Conference  on  DNA  Fingerprinting,  both  in 
Hyderbad.  hi  addition,  he  presented  the  inau- 
gural addr^s,  '7.B.S.  Haldane:  The  Polymath  in 
the  Indian  Context,"  at  the  International  Sym- 
posium to  Inaugurate  the  J.B.S.  Haldane  Insti- 
tute for  Science  and  Teclinology. 

Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive  director  of  the 
Continuous  Quality  Improvement  (CQI)  Center, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  team  tliat  will  help 
determine  whether  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quahty  award  will  be  expanded  to 
include  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Baldrige  award  currently  recognizes  quality  in 
the  corporate  world.  As  a  member  of  the 
Baldrige  award  program's  1995  education  pilot 
evaluation  team,  Ms.  Sandmeyer  will  review 
and  evaluate  applications  submitted  for  the  pilot 
program,  which  v^dll  help  decide  whether  to  add 
an  «lucation  category  to  the  Baldrige  award. 

Archaeologists  Gary  and  Maud  Webster  of  the 
Mont  Alto  Campus  deUvered  an  invited,  co- 
authored  paper,  "The  Chronological  and  Cul- 
tural Defmition  of  Nuragic  VIH,  AD  456  to 
1015,"  at  the  International  Colloquium  on  Sar- 
dinian Archaeology  at  Tufts  University,  Med- 
ford,  Mass. 


Observing  25  years  ot 
sor  of  economics  and 
Roger  Zimmerman,  st 


at  the  University.  Irom  left,  are:  Robert  Lesniak,  associate  professor  of  education;  Donald  Miller,  assistant  professor  of  engineering;  V.N.  Murti.  assistant  profes- 
statistics;  John  Patterson,  associate  professor  of  American  studies  and  history,  and  Edward  Tnjnk,  associate  professor  of  engineering,  alt  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg;  and 
earn  plant  group  leader.  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
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Partings 


OAS  employees  retire  with 
combined  service  of  1 65  years 

Five  employees  of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Systems,  with  more  than  165 
years  of  service  to  the  University,  have  retired.  They  are: 

Harold  Neff,  assistant  director  of  systems  operaHons,  36  years;  Judy  Sager, 
sfaff  assistant  V,  37  years;  Barry  Weaver,  senior  computer  speciahst,  35  years; 
Judy  Hickes,  scheduling  supervisor,  32  years,  and  Judy  Lightner,  laser  print- 
ing support  specialist,  26  years. 

Mr.  Neff  began  at  the  University  as  an  IBM  machine  operator  Sept.  1, 1957, 
when  OAS  (formerly  Management  Services)  was  located  in  the  basement  of  Old 
Main  and  was  known  simply  as  Data  Processing.  OAS  moved  to  its  current 
location  in  Shields  Building  in  1965.  Now,  nearly  37  years  later,  he  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  computer  industry  as  it  underwent  drastic  changes. 

"I  will,  obviously,  miss  the  friendships  that  I've  made  over  the  years,"  he 
said.  "The  people  in  OAS  are  what  made  this  job  so  enjoyable.  But  just  because 
I'm  retiring  doesn't  mean  the  friendships  are  also  ending.  If  s  not  an  end,  if  s 
just  a  step  In  another  direction." 

For  Mr.  Weaver,  who  began  as  a  keypunch  operator  June  18, 1959,  also  m 
Old  Main,  the  years  have  been  a  rewarding  experience  and  at  age  53,  there  is 
more  work  ahead. 

If  s  been  a  long,  sometimes  frustrating,  but  most  enjoyable  35  plus  years  for 
me  here  at  good,  old  Penn  State,"  he  said. 

"I  recenrty  became  a  grandfather  and  look  forward  to  spending  more  time 
with  my  granddaughter.  I  plan  on  fishing,  hunting  and  playing  golf  and,  with 
the  checklist  of  'to  do  thmgs'  my  wife  gave  me  for  Christmas,  that  should  take 
about  five  years,  so  I'll  be  busy."  _  ,  „,. 

Ms.  Hickes,  also  began  as  a  keypunch  operator  in  Old  Main  on  May  7, 1962. 
"As  with  most  people,  the  toughest  part  of  retiring  will  be  the  friendships  that 
I've  made  over  the  years,"  she  said. 

In  reHrement,  she  doesn't  plan  to  take  it  easy,  "l  plan  to  travel,  do  some 
craftwork  and  do  some  things  that  I  always  wanted  to  do  but  never  had  the 
time.  We  (husband  Paul  also  works  lor  OAS)  also  have  a  new  home  that  still 
has  a  lot  of  work  to  done.  . 

Ms.  Lightner,  48,  began  her  career  at  OAS  as  a  keypunch  operator  Apnl  I, 
1968.  Her  husband.  Rex,  a  University  employee,  also  retired. 

"Obviously  I'm  too  young  not  to  work  at  something,"  she  said.  "We  will 
find  something  to  keep  us  busy.  After  26  years,  we  wiU  Hnally  have  the  time 
to  sit  back  and  sort  through  all  the  things  we  never  had  time  to  do  before  We 
will  be  busy  working  on  fixing  a  couple  of  antique  automobiles  that  we  have 
and  be  able  to  enjoy  retirement  but  wiU  miss  the  friends  that  I've  made  over  the 
last  26  years  at  Penn  State."  .        ..,.,,- 

Of  the  five  OAS  retirees,  Ms.  Sager,  56,  had  the  longest  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity. She  started  as  a  keypunch  operator  June  5, 1957. 

"If  s  been  ftiistrating  at  times,"  she  said.  "But  if  s  also  been  rewarding  111 
miss  the  people  and  look  forward  to  more  challenges  ahead.  1  stUI  plan  on 
working  somewhere  part-fime  so  I'll  be  acfive  and  have  a  lot  of  hobbies  that 
will  keep  me  busy." 


Assistant  professor  in  ARL 
ends  30-year  career 


Oliver  H.  McDaniel,  research  associ- 
ate and  assistant  professor  of 
acousttcs.  Power  and  Mechanical  Sys- 
tems Department,  AppKed  Research 
Laboratory,  has  retired  after  30  years 
service.  Dr.  McDaniel  began  working 
as  a  research  assistant  at  the  Labora- 
tory h-om  1964  to  1970  then  served  as 
a  faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  until  his 
return  to  ARL  in  1985. 

He  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  from  Clem- 
son  University  in  1957,  his  master's 
degree  in  physics  from  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity in  1966,  and  his  doctorate  in 
engineering  acoustics  from  Penn  State 
in  1975.  Prior  to  joining  ARL,  he 
worked  for  the  Republic  Aviation 


Corporation  between  1957  and  1959 
and  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineer- 
ing Corporation  between  1959  and 
1964. 

Dr.  McDaniel's  research  at  the  lab- 
oratory has  focused  on  underwater 
acoustic  guidance  systems.  He  has 
authored  several  publications  and 
holds  two  U.S.  patents.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, for  which  he  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  ANSI  Sl^  Standards 
Working  Group,  a  member  of  Sigma 
Xi,  and  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Noise  Control  Engineering. 

He  and  his  wife,  Suzaime,  have 
two  children.  In  retirement,  he  will 
continue  his  affiliation  with  the  labo- 
ratory. 


R.  Richard  Ritti 


Professor  earns  emeritus  rank 

R.  Richard  Ritti,  professor  of  administration  of 
justice  and  sociology,  has  retired  with  emeritus 
rank  after  24  years  service. 

Dr.  Ritti  has  published  many  books  and  book 
chapters.  His  most  notable  publication.  The 
Ropes  to  Skip  and  the  Ropes  to  Know:  Studies  in 
Organizational  Behavior,  is  being  prepared  for  its 
fifth  edition. 

Active  in  service,  particularly  at  the  depart- 
mental and  college  levels,  he  has  chaired  many 
committees  throughout  his  career. 

Dr.  Ritti  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1951 .  He  received  his  M.S. 
in  sociology  from  Purdue  University  in  1957  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  organizational  behavior  from  Cornell 
University  in  1960. 
He  joined  the  University  faculty  in  1970  as  a  professor  of  organizational 
behavior  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development.  In  1987  he  joined 
the  Administration  of  Justice  program  when  it  relocated  to  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts. 

Photo  processor  retires 

Carol  Lassman,  photographic  reproduction 
processor  for  Printing  Services,  Office  of  Business 
Services,  has  retired  after  36  years  of  service. 

Ms.  Lassman  joined  the  Deparhnent  of  Pur- 
chasmg  under  the  former  Office  Services  after 
graduating  from  Bellefonte  Area  High  School  in 
1958  She  worked  in  the  bindery  department 
punching,  collating  and  assembling  books  before 
moving  on  to  the  position  of  typesetter  and 
platemaker's  helper  where  she  performed  typeset- 
ting duties  in  addition  to  preparing  photographic 
plates  for  offset  lithography.  Most  recently,  she 
supported  the  unit  in  the  capacity  of  prooft-eader 
and  was  responsible  for  reviewing  all  proofs  for 
accuracy. 

According  to  Ms.  Lassman,  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional challenge  she  has  faced  in  her  position 
was  the  tiansifion  ft-om  the  variable  input  phototypesetting  process  to  the  use  of 
computerized  typesetting  and  page  layout,  which  eliminated  the  need  lor  the  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  coding  of  text.  ,  ,  ,  , . 
hi  addition  to  traveling  with  her  husband  Don,  Ms.  Ussman  looks  forward  to 
having  time  for  her  hobbies:  crafts  and  crocheting.  "When  I  started  working  at 
Penn  State,  right  out  of  high  school,  five  years  seemed  Uke  a  lifetime.  I  never  imag- 
ined I'd  still  be  there  36  years  later,"  she  said. 


Twenty-seven  years  of  service  comes  to  end 

Richard  Z.  Hindle,  associate  professor  of  labor  stiidies  and  indushial  relations, 
has  retired  after  27  years  service.  ,    „    ,    ^ 

Before  coming  to  University  Park,  Professor  Hindle  was  at  the  Berks  Campus 
for  two  years.  During  his  career  at  University  Park,  Professor  Hindle  served  as 
academic  chair  for  summer  labor  instihites  and  conferences.  He  also  served  for 
15  vears  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Union  Leadership  Academy,  an  edu- 
cati'onal  program  for  local  union  activities  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  West 

"From  1978  to  1980,  Professor  Hindle  served  as  the  director  of  the  Tripartite 
Program  for  Labor  Stiidies,  a  program  for  apprentices  at  the  George  Meany  Cen- 
ter for  Labor  Stiidies,  Silver  Spring,  MD.  He  also  served  as  the  national  presi- 
dent (1982-1984)  of  the  University  and  College  Labor  Education  Association. 


Carol  Lassman 


Employees  retire 


Donna  J.  Schultz,  staff  assistant  VI, 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education, 
from  Jan.  1, 1983,  to  March  1. 


Maurice  G.  Sherrard,  director.  Edu- 
cational Resources,  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  ft-om  May  2, "1977,  to  March  1. 


A  n    Intercom 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


New  General  Stores 
catalog 

Perm  State  General  Stores  has  pro- 
duced its  newest  catalog,  Tlie  OPPOR- 
TUNFTY  Office  Products  Catalog.  Gen- 
eral Stores  has  teamed  up  with  Boise 
Cascade  Office  Products  to  develop  a 
focused  strategy  aimed  at  increasing 
economic  development  opportunities 
for  historically  under-used  compa- 

The  new  catalog  features  high 
quality  office  products  from  minority- 
owned  businesses,  women-owned 
businesses,  and  firms  that  employ  the 
physicaUy  and  developmentally  chal- 
lenged. 

General  Stores  currently  is  distrib- 
uting the  catalogs  to  offices  and  all 
Commonwealth  Campuses.  Contact 
General  Stores,  (8U)  863-0317,  if  your 
office  has  not  yet  received  a  catalog.  If 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
new  program,  contact  Ms.  Witmer  at 
(814)863-0317. 

Summer  programs 

Parents  and  children  are  invited  to  a 
day-long  event  that  highlights  the  role 
of  play  in  a  child's  development.  "Go 
Fishing  for  a  Summer  Program  for 
Your  Child"  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.- 
4  p.m.  Saturday,  April  22,  in  the  HUB 
Fishbowl,  and  will  feature  several 
booths  where  visitors  can  obtain 
information  and  sign  up  for  summer 
programs  available  in  Centre  County. 
Activities  for  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  play  and  learn  together  also 
are  scheduled  throughout  the  day, 
including  an  1 1  a.m  story  time,  a  song 
festival  and  stories  at  noon,  interactive 
theatre  at  1  p.m.,  and  tap  dancing  at 
2:30  p.m.  For  more  infonnation  about 
the  event,  sponsored  by  Penn  State 
Child  Care  Program  Services,  contact 
865-9346. 

"nek  International 

Travel  Services,  through  an  agree- 
ment with  Trek  International,  is  mak- 
ing Trek  International  memberships 
available  to  all  faculty  and  staff. 

The  12-month  membership,  regu- 
larly selling  for  S59.95,  is  being  offered 
to  University  employees  for  an  annu- 
al fee  of  $29.95.  You  will  receive  a  full- 
color  directory  that  lists  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating hotels  and  resorts  as  well  as 
a  personalized  membership  card. 

Your  membership  entities  you  to  a 
50-percent  discount  at  nearly  3,000 
participating  hotels  and  resorts  world- 
wide, plus  other  amenities.  Trek  Inter- 
national offers  an  unconditional 
money  back  guarantee.  The  member- 
ship is  not  a  reimbursable  University 
expense,  but  is  made  available  to  offer 
travelers  additional  savings  on  their 
personal  and  business  travel. 

For  more  information,  or  to  order 
your  membership,  contact  Trek  Inter- 
national at  1-800-556-8753,  or  write  to: 
Trek  International,  c/o  PSU  Travel 
Services,  3333  California  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA  1521 2. 

Human  Resources 
PoBcies  and  Guidelines 

In  keeping  with  the  University's  direc- 


tion toward  the  University  Policy  Reg- 
ister ultimately  being  the  official  Uni- 
versity policy  source,  effective  imme- 
diately the  Human  Resources  (HR) 
Policies  and  Guidelines  will  -be 
accessed   solely  through   electronic 

Systems  and  Procedures  has  sent 
notice  to  University  Policy  Manual 
holders  that  the  paper  HR  Policies  and 
Guidelines  are  current  only  as  of  this 
time,  and  revisions  or  new  HR  Poli- 
cies and  Guidelines  no  longer  will  be 
distributed  for  the  manuals.  There- 
fore, it  is  suggested  that  the  Human 
Resources  section  be  removed  from 
the  Policy  Manual. 

Electronic  access  to  the  HR  Poli- 
cies and  Guidelines  is  available 
through  the  University  Policy  Regis- 
ter via  both  the  Gopher  server  and  the 
LIAS  system  and  through  the  EMC2 
Bulletin  Board.  The  EMC2  Bulletin 
Board  access  will  be  discontinued 
eventually,  as  University  Policy  Reg- 
ister access  reaches  a  substantial  user 
saturation  point. 

Questions  on  any  Human 
Resources  Policies  or  Guidelines 
should  be  referred  to  your  Human 
Resources  Representative  or  the 
Employee  Relations  Office  (814-865- 
1412). 

Telephone  solicitations 

There  has  recenUy  been  a  significant 
increase  in  telephone  solicitations 
from  unscrupulous  vendors  trying  to 
sell  office  and  copier  supplies.  TTiese 
callers  usually  say  they  are  over- 
stocked and  are  offering  toner  and 
other  supplies  at  dose-out  prices.  In 
fact,  their  prices  may  be  considerably 
higher  and  the  quality  inferior.  These 
callers  many  times  attempt  to  repre- 
sent themselves  as  agents  of  major 
manufacturers  or  Penn  State's  Gener- 
al Stores. 

If  you  receive  a  call  of  this  nature, 
please  refer  it  to  Purchasing  Services 
at  865-2567  for  investigation. 

Animal  care 

The  University's  Institutional  Care 
and  Use  Committee  (lACUC)  has  the 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  all  ani- 
mals used  in  research,  education,  or 
testing  activities  at  the  University  are 
treated  humanely  and  in  accordance 
with  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws 
and  regulations.  These  activities  are 
coordinated  through  the  Office  for 
Regulatory  Compliance  (ORC),  in  212 
Kern  Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Concerns  or  questions  related  to 
projects  involving  arumals  conducted 
at  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity can  be  directed  to  Candice 
Yekel  at  the  Compliance  Office  (Tele- 
phone: 865-1775;  FAX:  814-863-8699; 
EmaU:  CAY3@PSUADMIN).  The 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the  chair- 
person of  the  lACUC  and  the  attend- 
ing veterinarian,  and  if  appropriate, 
the  lACUC.  These  concerns  or  ques- 
tions will  be  handled  confidentially, 
and  federal  law  prohibits  the  discrim- 
ination against  people  who  bring  forth 
legitimate  concerns  for  investigation. 


Bicycle  registrations 

The  Department  of  University  Safety, 
Police  Services  would  like  to  remind 
bicycle  owmers  that  current  bicycle 
registrations  will  expire  on  May  31. 
New  bicycle  registrations  are  available 
at  the  parking  booths  throughout  the 
University  Park  Campus  from  7  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  at  Police  Services,  Eisenhower 
Parking  Deck,  at  other  times. 

Bicycles  that  are  left  unattended 
on  campus  and  do  not  bear  a  current 
registration  are  subject  to  impound- 
ment by  Police  Services  begirming 
Julyl. 

Impounded  bicycles  that  are  not 
claimed  within  a  90-day  period  will  be 
disposed  of  through  Surplus  and  Sal- 
vage. 

USAir  discount  program 
available 

USAir  has  ofi^ered  Penn  State  a  5  per- 
cent discount  off  lowest  available  fare, 
or  10-percent  off  full  fare  on  its  busi- 
ness related  travel  through  contracted 
travel  agendes.  The  cost  savings  offer 
stems  from  the  Universit/s  successful 
effort  to  consolidate  its  business  trav- 
el activities  through  its  travel  services 
office  and  the  adoption  of  the  USAir 
Universal  Air  Travel  Plan  card. 

The  discount  program,  which  is 
effective  immediately,  is  limited  to 
business  ti^vel  and  will  remain  in 
effect  through  Aug.  31.  The  Universi- 
ty expects  to  realize  a  cost  savings  of 
$1 16,500  based  on  the  initial  trial  peri- 
od. With  the  potential  of  a  one-year 
renewal  of  USAii^s  Universal  Air 
Travel  Program,  Perm  State's  ti^vel 
services  In  coordination  with  its  con- 
tracted agencies  projects  savings  of 
$233,000  for  the  University. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center.  To  register  for 
free  courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Reg- 
istration for  fee-based  courses  requires 
a  completed  registration  form,  page  5 
of  the  HRDC  course  catalog, 

■  Intermediate  IBIS  (ADC  004) 
Meets  Friday,  May  12,  9  a.m.-noon  in 
1 16  Wagner  Building;  cost:  $40.00. 

■  Working  Effectively  As  An 
Empowered  Employee  (PRO  010) 
Meets  Friday,  May  12, 9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in 
319  Rider  Building;  cost:  $55.00. 

■  Stress  Workshop  (WEL  047)  Meets 
Monday,  May  15, 9  a.m. -4  p.m.  in  319 
Rider  Building;  cost:  $55.00. 

■  Usii\g  ISIS  AIDA  (ADC  Oil) 
Meets  Monday,  May  1 5, 1^:30  p.m.  in 
1 1 6  Wagner  Building;  cost:  $40.00. 

■  Facilitator  Training  III  (CQI  007) 
Meets  Tuesday,  May  16,  9  a.m.-noon 
in  319  Rider  Building;  cost:  None. 

■  Using  The  Securid  Card  and  Net- 
Pass  (ADC  010)  Meets  Wednesday, 
May  17,  9  a.m.-noon  in  116  Wagner; 
cost:  $40.00. 

■  Designing  Effective  Computer- 
Based  Presentations  (COM  009) 
Meets  Tliursday,  May  1 8, 9  a.m.-noon 
in  141  Computer  Building;  cost: 
$60.00. 


Calendar 

continued  from  page  7 

Increased  Risk  of  Diabetes  Mellitus," 
Wednesday,  Aprit  19 
Gerontology,  12:15  p.m.,  305  HUB.    A!  Hermaiin. 

speaker. 
Biotechnology  Institute.  4  p.m.,   110  Wartik  Lab. 

Ken    Feldman   on   Twisted   and   the   Seven 

Dwarls:   Genes  that  are  Involved  in  Cell  Elon- 


Thursday,  April  20 

Adult.  Continuing,  and  Distance  Education,  noon. 
201  Keller  BIdg.  William  Kelly  on  "Outreach  in 
General  Education:  New  Clientele,  New  Mar- 
kets. New  Competition." 

Physics.  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Jordan  A. 
Goodman  on  "Particle  Astrophysics  -  The  Mila- 
gro  Gamma  Ray  Observatory." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m..  314  Hammond  BIdg.  David  Bourne. 
speaker. 

Friday,  April  21 

Economics,  2:30  p.m.,  26  Hosier  BIdg.  Douglass  C. 
North  on  "Modeling  Economic  Change." 

Agronomy.  3:35  p.m.,  107  ASI.  Edward  Werner  on 
"Using  the  Economic  Threshold  Concept  as  a 
Determinant  for  Velvetleaf  Control  in  Field  Com." 

Monday,  April  24 

Condensed  Matter,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab. 
Roger  Koch  on  "Vorlex  Glass  State  in  High  T^ 
Superconductors," 

Plant  Pathology,  3:30  p.m.,  112  Buckhout  Lab. 
Jean  Ristaino  on  "Tracking  Epidemics  of  Plant 
Disease  in  Space  and  Time." 

Tuesday,  April  25 

Chemistry,  3:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab,  Jacqueline 
K.  Barton  on  'Targeting  Nucleic  Acids  with  Tran- 
sition Metal  Complexes." 

Wednesday,  April  26 

Geronotology,  12:15  p.m.,  101  HH&D  East.  Gar- 
maine  Odenheimer  on  "Evaluation  of  the  Elder- 
ly Driver." 

Biotechnology  Institute.  4  p.m..  110  Wartik  Lab. 
David  Fischoff  on  "Development  of  Insect  Resis- 
tant Transgenic  Plants." 

Thursday,  April  27 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab.  Stephen 
Berry  on  The  Surprising  Phase  Behavior  of 
Clusters." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  4:30 
p.m.,  314  Hammond  BIdg.  Terry  Harrison, 
speaker, 

Friday,  April  28 

Agronomy.  3:35  p.m..  101  ASI.  John  Stiteler  on 
"Hydrology  and  Nutrient  Export  in  a  Small  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Watershed." 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  April  18 

PA  Bankers,  90  attendees.  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  April  1 9. 

Monday,  April  24 

Better  Process  Control  School,  70  attendees,  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn.  Through  April  27. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Panels  and  Cases:     ~ 

Arts  and  Architecture  Student  Council  Exhibit. 
Through  May  4. 

Ritenour  Lobby: 

Artwork  of  Emanuel  Pangilinan,  including  self-por- 
traits and  paintings  of  friends.  Through  April  25. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Continuity,  Innovation  and  Connoisseurship:  Old 
Master  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Collections,"  through  April  30. 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through  July 
16, 

Zotler  Gallery: 

MFA  Thesis  Exhibition.  Through  April  23. 
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Consensus  not  always  good 

Researcher  finds  that  dissension  could  be  a  plus  for  multinational  firms 


Michete  Ann  Govekar,  assistant  professor  of  management  at  Venn  State  Erie, 


international  strategies  of  fin 


Too  much  agreement  between 
managers  at  the  home  office 
and  their  counterparts  in  for- 
eign subsidiaries  might  be  backfiring 
on  some  multinational  firms,  accord- 
ing to  a  researcher  from  Perm  State 
Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 

"You  would  think  high  levels  of 
consensus  on  strategy  between  head- 
quarters and  subsidiaries  would  ben- 
efit a  subsidiar/s  performance," 
Michele  Ann  Govekar,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  management  with  the 
School  of  Business  at  The  Behrend 
College,  said.  "However,  what  I 
found  suggests  that  some  kinds  of 
consensus  between  general  managers 
on  strategic  dimensions  may  be  dys- 
functional." 

Dr.  Govekar's  data  came  from 
intensive  interviews  and  surveys  of 
69  pairs  of  headquarters  and  sub- 
sidiary general  managers  from  26 
countries  in  20  U.S.  multinational 
firms.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries she  examined  were  in  either 
Eiuope  or  the  Far  East;  others  were  in 
Central  and  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia/New Zealand,  Canada,  Russia, 
and  South  Africa. 

Among  other  factors,  the 
researcher  asked  all  of  the  managers 
to  assess  their  firms'  international 
strategy,  competitive  strategy,  prod- 
uct-market scope,  and  subsidiary  per- 


Subsidiary  managers 
who  were  "in  line"  with 
headquarters  on  policy 
matters,  tended  to  work 
in  shops  whose 
performance  was  weaker 
than  those  who  strayed 
from  the  home-office 
policy. 


formance.  The  subsidiary  managers 
were  also  asked  to  report  their  incen- 
tive compensation,  inclusive  strategy 
process,  and  experience  with  the  firm 
and  international  business. 

Subsidiary  managers  who  were 
highly  "in  line"  with  headquarters  on 
international  and  competitive  strate- 
gy tended  to  work  in  shops  whose 
performance  was  somewhat  weaker 
than  those  who  strayed  from  the 
home-office  philosophy. 

Dr.  Govekar  also  found  that  the 
more  experience  subsidiary  managers 
had  with  their  firms,  the  lower  their 
levels  of  consensus  with  headquar- 
ter's  managers  tended  to  be  on  over- 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College 


all  international  strategy.  Further- 
more, this  decreased  consensus  was 
linked  to  better  subsidiary  perfor- 
mance, as  assessed  by  the  subsidiary 
managers  themselves. 

These  findings  may  be  important. 
Dr.  Govekar  said,  because  the  rising 
incidence  of  international  competition 
has  brought  increasing  reliance  on 
foreign  operations  and  an  increased 
emphasis  on  tighter  management  of 
foreign  subsidiaries. 

"General  managers  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  form  an  important  link 
between  subsidiaries  and  headquar- 
ters," she  said.  "But  since  these 
results  suggest  that  managerial  dis- 
agreement could  be  the  naturally  pos- 
itive state,  maybe  firms  only  need  to 
control  and  force  consensus  at  partic- 
ularly trying  times. 

"At  any  rate,  even  small  effects  on 
subsidiary  performance  from  consen- 
sus or  dissension  can  be  important 
since  the  dollar  value  of  the  effects 
may  be  quite  large." 

The  researcher  suggests  future 
examinations  of  these  issues  could 
target  what  kinds  of  consensus  on 
strategic  issues  matter,  who  should 
strive  for  consensus,  and  how  causali- 
ty for  consensus  and  performance 
works. 

—  Gary  W.  Cramer 


Small  businesses  beware:  What  you 
tell  your  most  frequently  consult- 
ed financial  adviser  is  no  secret  in  the 
face  of  a  subpoena,  said  David  T. 
Doran,  assistant^rofessor  of  account- 
ing at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 


"The  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants  and  other 
researchers  have  found  that  small 
business  owners  rely  on  their  certi- 
fied public  accountants  more  than 
anyone  else  for  business  advice,"  Dr. 
Doran  said. 

Unlike  doctors,  lawyers  and  cler- 
gy, CPAs  don't  enjoy  federally  recog- 
nized privileged  communications. 
Fourteen  state  legislatures  recognize 
confidential  communications 
between  CPA  and  client  only  in  mat- 
ters governed  by  the  state. 

Through  research,  Dr,  Doran 
found  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
107  small  business  owners  surveyed 
are  under  the  false  impression  that 
conversations  with  their  CPAs  are 
protected  by  federal  mandate. 

"When  CPAs  are  subpoenaed  by 
the  IRS,  there  are  no  confidences,"  he 
said.  "They  are  obUgated  by  law  to 
testify." 

The  great  outdoors 

If  you  want  your  lawn  mower  to 
last  from  year  to  year,  here  are 
some  tips  from  James  Garthe, 
instructor  in  agricultural  and  biologi- 
cal engineering: 

1)  Read  the  owner's  manual  and  fol- 
low directions  for  maintenance. 

2)  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  viscosi- 
ty and  quaUty  of  oil  used. 

3)  Keep  the  air  filter  clean. 

4)  Check  or  change  the  engine's 
spark  plug  at  the  beginning  of  the 

5)  Before  storing  the  mower  for  vnn- 
ter,  change  the  oil. 

6)  Change  the  oil  while  if  s  still  warm 
and  contaminants  are  suspended. 
Waiting  until  it  cools  allows  the 
materials  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crankcase  and  soUdify  into  a  thick 
gum. 

7)  If  possible,  remove  gasoline  from 
the  tank  before  storing  the  mower.  If 
you  can't  remove  the  old  gas,  put  a 
fuel  stabilizer  designed  for  small  gas 
engines  in  the  tank  and  run  the 
mover  for  a  few  minutes  before  stor- 
ing. 

"A  good  lawn  mower  should  last 
8  to  10  years,"  he  said. 
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Ha ve  you  ever  wanted  to 
reduce  your  electric  bills, 
operate  your  home  appli- 
ances for  less,  reduce  atmospheric 
pollution,  or  just  find  a  good  excuse  to 
throw  out  that  old  waterbed?  If  so, 
then  welcome  to  "Conservation  Cor- 
ner," a  series  of  explorations  about 
energy  in  the  home  and  here  at  the 
University.  Did  you  know  that  the 
electric  bill  for  University  Park  hit 
$835,000  in  August  1994?  Thafs  the 
highest  monthly  electric  bill  Penn 
State  ever  had.  Even  worse,  the  three- 
year  trend  is  showing  an  average 
increase  of  about  12  percent  a  year. 
Remember  the  mid-70s  when  Penn 
State  had  an  active  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Program?  Well,  its  back. 

The  new  conservation  program  is 
overseen  by  the  University -wide 
Campus  Energy  Committee  which  is 
co-chaired  by  Douglas  Donovan  and 
George  Schimmel.  The  group  is 
composed  of  various  college  repre- 
sentatives, key  energy  managers  from 
OPP  and  student  representatives 
from  U.S.G.  and  Eco-Action. 

There  are  three  major  ways  to  cut 
energy  consumption:  turn  it  off, 
refine  existing  systems,  or  install  new 
technologies  with  improved  efficien- 
cies. Penn  State  intends  to  use  all 
three.  The  Energy  Committee  is 
experimenting  with  various  types  of 
lighting  sensors  which  will  automati- 
cally turn  off  overhead  lights  when 
rooms  are  vacant.  You  may  have  seen 
some  of  the  prototypes  in  Willard  and 
the  Classroom  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  We  are  also 
looking  for  ways  to  shift  certain  high 
energy  uses  away  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  to 
avoid  peak  rate  charges,  and  we  are 
buying  the  latest  in  energy  reducfion 
teduiology. 

You  may  never  think  about  the 
thousands  of  exit  signs  at  University 
Park  which  stay  on  24  hours  a  day, 
but  the  committee  does.  It  will  be 
replacing  2,600  of  them  with  super 
efficient  LED  (Ught  emitting  diode) 
bulbs  to  cut  energy  usage  by  a  factor 
of  30.  TheLEDs  are  also  expected  to 
last  more  than  25  years,  so  we'll  save 
relamping  costs,  including  janitorial 
Hme  by  not  having  to  replace  bulbs. 
The  test  projects  which  work  out  at 
University  Park  will  then  be  imple- 
mented at  the  Commonwealth  Cam- 
puses. Most  of  the  campuses  pay 
more  for  electricity  than  we  do  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  so  the  payback  wdll  be 
even  faster. 

For  more  information  about  the  Penn 
State  Energy  Conservation  Program,  or 
to  send  your  comments  and  suggestions, 
contact  Paul  Ruskin  via  E-mail 
(PDR2@OA5.PSU.EDU). 


Taking  home  the  prize... 

...  for  tiis  research  into  "Understanding  the  Regulation  of  the  Beta-Globin  Genes"  is  Nirmal  Kumar  Veeramachaneni  (back),  the  overall 
winner  at  the  1995  Undergraduate  Research  Fair.  He  and  his  research  supen/isor  Ross  C.  Hardison,  professor  of  biochemistry  and  mol- 
ecular biology,  discuss  his  entry  at  the  close  of  the  awards  ceremony.  This  year,  about  66  exhibits  illustrated  undergraduate  research 
from  nearly  every  college  in  the  University. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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staff 

Wendy  A.  Deibler,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Joelie  J.  Dudley,  transaction  services 
specialist  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Judy  M.  Everly,  senior 
applications /programmer  analyst. 
Computer  and  Information  Systems, 
in  Office  of  Administrative  Systems. 
Eileen  K.  Gamm,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering. 
Debbie  L.  Graby,  business  and 
finance  assistant  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 
Timothy  A.  Hopkins,  architect  in 


AppUed  Research  Lab. 
Lawrence  A.  Maso,  senior  applica- 
tions programmer /analyst  in  Business 
Services. 

Peggy  J.  McCann,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Shenango  Valley  Campus. 
Jean  A.  McGrath,  client  development 
manager  in  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education. 

Marion  Mussoline,  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialist at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
David  C.  Myers,  technician.  Research, 
at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Penny  L.  Omdorf,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education. 
Paul  G.  Poissant,  coordinator.  Profes- 
sional Development  Program,  in  The 


Smeal  College  of  Business  Admirus- 
tration. 

Betty  M.  Rininger,  staff  assistant  VU 
in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

Raymond  F.  Scheetz,  senior  techni- 
cian. Research,  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

James  P.  Serafin,  systems  analyst  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College. 
jodi  A.  Shaw,  staff  assistant  V  in  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 
Phyllis  R.  Shuey,  senior  appHca- 
tions/ programmer  analyst,  Computer 
and  Information  Systems,  in  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems. 
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ItUercom  is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year  and 
every  other  week  during  the  summer.  It  is  an  internal 
communications  medium  published  for  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  Penn  State  by  the  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, 312  Old  Main,  Phone:  865-7517. 
Information  for  publication  may  be  FAXED  to  (814)863- 
3428,  or  E-mailed  to  KLN1@PSU.EDU  or 
LMR8@PSU.EDU. 
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Have  you  ever  wantei 
reduce  your  electric 
operate  your  home  a 
ances  for  less,  reduce  atmosp 
pollution,  or  just  find  a  good  exa. 
throw  out  that  old  waterbed? 
then  welcome  to  "Conservation 
ner,"  a  series  of  explorations  s 
energy  in  the  home  and  here  a 
University.  Did  you  know  tha 
electric  bill  for  University  Par 
$835,000  in  August  1994?  Thaf 
highest  monthly  electric  bill 
State  ever  had.  Even  worse,  the  t 
year  trend  is  showing  an  av( 
increase  of  about  12  percent  a 
Remember  the  mid-70s  when 
State  had  an  active  Energy  Cor\s 
tion  Program?  Well,  its  back. 

The  new  conservation  progr. 
overseen  by  the  University- 
Campus  Energy  Committee  wh 
co-chaired  by  Douglas  Donovaj 
George  Schimmel.  The  groi 
composed  of  various  college  r 
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from  U.S.G.  and  Eco-Action, 

There  are  three  major  ways  I 
energy  consumption:  turn  i1 
refine  existing  systems,  or  install 
technologies  with  improved  eff 
cies.  Penn  State  intends  to  ui 
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Crime  rate  at  University  Park  continues  decline 


While  reports  of  crimes  committed  on  and  r 
campuses  are  often  highly  publicized  —  and  create  legiti- 
mate concerns  among  students  and  parents  —  annually 
reported  figures  at  Penn  State  show  that  serious  crime  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  is  continuing  a  long  down- 
ward trend. 

The  actual  numbers  of  Part  I  or  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted are  continuing  to  drop,  and  the  crime  rate  —  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  in  a  geographic  area  per 
100,000  people  —  is  dropping  even  faster.  In  1994,  the 
number  of  serious  crimes  (such  as  theft  and  aggravated 
assault)  reported  to  campus  police  was  much  lower  than 
it  was  in  1993,  according  to  a  report  from  David  E. 
Stormer,  assistant  vice  president  for  safety  and  environ- 
mental services. 

This  marks  the  third  year  in  a  row  that  the  incidence 
of  serious  crimes  has  dropped  dramatically.  Serious  crime 
at  Penn  State  also  is  less  frequent  today  than  it  was  20 


years  ago.  It  has  always  been  extremely  low  in  compari- 
son to  that  in  surrounding  communities,  in  major  metro 
areas  in  the  state,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Last  year,  762  Part  I  crimes  —  serious  crimes  such  as 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny /theft, 
auto  theft,  and  arson  —  were  reported  at  the  University 
Park  Campus.  In  1993  the  figure  was  802,  in  1992  it  was 
976,  and  in  1991  it  was  1,018. 

No  murders  or  manslaughters  were  reported  to  cam- 
pus police  between  1975  and  1994.  No  rapes  were  report- 
ed in  1994,  although  four  were  reported  in  1993,  five  in  . 
1992  and  two  in  1991.  The  762  Part  I  crimes  reported  in 
1994  consisted  of  692  larcenies,  41  burglaries,  19  assaults, 
five  auto  thefts,  three  robberies,  and  two  acts  of  arson. 
("Larceny/theft"  is  defined  as  the  taking  of  another  per- 
son's property,  while  "burglary"  is  defined  as  the  taking 

See  "Crime"  on  page  3 


Delicious  news 

Cameraman  Allen  Rosen  (right)  is  part  of  the  film  crew  that  recently  descended  on  the  Creamery  at  University  Park  to  capture  footage 
for  the  documentary  "The  Ice  Cream  Show."  Samuel  Shawer,  ice  cream  freezer  operator,  adds  strawberries  to  the  mix  as  part  of  the  ice 
cream  making  process.  The  documentary,  produced  by  Rick  Sebak  —  producer  of  "Pennsylvania  Diners  and  Other  Roadside  Restau- 
rants— will  look  at  why  people  like  ice  cream.  Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Network  helps 
lawmakers  learn 
about  Penn  State 

If  personal  contact  is  important,  the 
University's  new  Legislator  Advo- 
cacy Network  should  be  successful. 

"Tlie  essence  of  our  effort  is 
developing  and  maintaining  per- 
sonal contact  with  legislators  in 
campus  service  areas  across  the 
state,"  said  Helen  E.  Caffrey,  direc- 
tor of  commonwealth  relations,  who 
is  spearheading  the  Network. 

"We  have  been  structuring 
teams  to  work  with  local  legislators 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
inviting  legislators  to  visit  our  cam- 
puses to  better  illustrate  what  we 
are  doing,  our  vision  for  the  future, 
and  how  they  may  play  a  part  in 
that. 

"Essentially,  we  are  working  on 
more  and  more  ways  to  connect 
those  in  the  University  community 
vtith  their  legislators.  We  see  this 
effort  as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
new  and  unique  presence  for  the 
University." 

Key  to  the  Network  are  the 
teams  of  volunteers — faculty,  staff, 
students,  alumni,  campus  advisory 
board  members  and  friends — 
assigned  to  each  House  of  Repre- 
sentative and  Senate  member  who 
represents  constituents  served  by  a 
Penn  State  campus. 

"The  team  approach  allows  us 
to  develop  a  personal  ongoing  com- 
munication with  legislators  that  rep- 
resents the  breadth  of  the  Penn  State 
family,"  Ms.  Caffrey  noted. 

"legislators  tend  to  make  deci- 
sions based  on  personal  experiences 
and  experiences  and  advice  of  per- 
sonal friends  or  acquaintances.  It  is 
our  hope  that  team  members  over 
time  will  bring  some  continuity  of 
delivery  of  our  message  and  begin  a 
more  personal  relationship.  This,  in 
turn,  will  lead  to  the  building  of 

See  "Network"  on  page  4 
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Gender  Equity 

New  report  shows 
Penn  State  edging 
closer  than  Big  10 
counterparts  to  clos- 
ing the  gap.  See 
page  20. 


DATEUNE  Penn  State 

Every  year.University 
researchers  and  their 
worl(  are  touted  by  media 
across  the  country.  In 
this  special  section,  a 
sampling  of  media  hits 
from  September  1994 
through  April  1995  Is 
highlighted. 
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Diversity  Briefs 


Religious  observances 

Occasionally  students  request  exemptions  from  class  attendance 
and  other  University  obiigaHons  because  of  religious  observance. 
As  a  guide  for  University  faculty  and  staff,  the  listing  which  fol- 
lows was  compiled  in  consultation  with  campus  and  commuiuty 
religious  leaders  and  specifies  those  holy  days  of  the  major 
world  reUgions  lor  which  observance  may  require  a  student  to 
be  excused  from  his/her  normal  routine. 


September  1995 
25-25 
October  1995 

3  (approximate) 


23(approximale) 
November  1995 


Rosh  Hashanah  begins  at  sundown  Sept.  24  and  ends  at 
sundown  Sept.  26  (Jewish) 

Dassehra;  exaci  date  dependent  on  lunar  calendar  (Hindu) 

Yom  Kippur  (Jewish) 

Sul<kot  (Jewish) 

Shemini  Atzeret  tjegins  at  sundown  Oct.  15  and  Simchat 

Torah  ends  a(  sundown  Oct,  17  (Jewish) 

Diwali  (Festival  of  Lights)  (Hindu.  Sikh) 

1  All  Saints  Day  (Roman  Catholic,  Protestant) 

7  Guru  Nanak  Birthday  (Sikh) 

12  Bah"u'llah  Birthday  (Bahai) 

December  1995 

e  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Roman  Catholic) 

January  1996 

16  Bodhi  Day  (Enlightenment)  (Buddhist) 

22  (approximate)      Ramadan  -  exact  dales  depend  on  lunar  calendar  (Islam) 

February  1996 

21  Ash  Wednesday  (Roman  Catholic,  Protestant) 

Idul-Fitr  -  end  of  fast  of  Ramadan  (Islam) 
26  Eastern  Orthodox  Lent  begins  (Othodox  Christian) 

April  1996 

4-11  Passover  (Jewish).  The  first  two  days  and  the  last  two 

days  are  holiday  observances. 

5  Good  Friday  (Roman  Catholic,  Protestant 

7  Easter  (Roman  Catholic,  Protestant) 

12  Holy  Friday  (Orthodox  Christian) 

14  Easter  (Orthodox  Christian) 

21  Festival  of  Ridvan  (Baha'i) 

28  (approximate)  Idul-Adha  (Festival  of  Sacrifice)  Date  dependent  on  lunar 

calendar  (Islam) 
May  1996 

16  Ascension  Day  (Roman  Catholic,  Protestant) 

19  (approximate)  Muhanam  (New  Year}  (Islam) 

23  Ascension  Day  (Orthodox  Christian) 
24-25  Shavuot  (Jewish) 

This  is  a  list  of  only  those  holy  days  which  occur  when  classes 
£u-e  in  session. 
Lectures  on  VHS 

As  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  spoixsored  by  The  Women  in  the  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  (WISE)  Institute,  VHS  copies  of  some  of  the 
lectures  are  available  for  viewing.  The  most  recent  lecture  offered  on 
tape  is  "Successful  Women  in  Mathematics  Throughout  History,"  a 
historical  overview  given  by  Dusa  McDuff,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  State  Uruversity  of  New  York  —  Stony  Brook- 
In  her  March  22  lecture.  Professor  McEKjff  travels  back  to  the  time 
of  Pythagoras  to  give  some  perspective  to  the  field  of  mathematics 
and  the  women  who  chose  it  as  a  career.  Dr.  McDuff  moves  through 
time  and  history  discussing  famous  women  such  as  Hypatia  of 
Alexandria,  who  is  credited  by  some  with  the  invention  of  the  astro- 
lab  and  planosphere,  Emile  du  Chatelet,  who  wrote  Institutions  of 
Physics  and  translated  Newton's  Prindpia  to  French,  and  Maria  Agne- 
si,  who  wrote  a  comprehensive  textlxxik  on  calculus  —  which  was  in 
print  for  50  years.  As  the  eldest  of  21  children,  she  spent  10  years 
raising  her  siblings  after  her  parents  died.  She  also  touches  on  the 
lives  of  Sophie  Germain,  who  solved  a  special  case  of  Fermaf  s  The- 
orem for  numbers  less  than  100,  and  Emily  Neother,  a  Princeton  lec- 
turer. 

Anyone  interested  in  seeing  the  lecture  should  call  the  Wise  Insti- 
tute at  865-3342. 


COMMISSION 


for  Women 


A  column  inlorming  Itie  University  community  about  the 
activities  6t  the  Commission  lor  Women 


Workshop  for  technical 
service  women 

On  May  9  from  8  a.m.  to  noon,  a  second 
workshop  for  women  working  in  tech- 
nical service  positions  at  the  Uruversity 
is  planned. 

Sponsored  by  the  Commission  for 
Women,  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  and  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Planning  Commission,  the  workshop 
titled  Alternate  Options  2  is  a  follow-up  workshop  to  the  Alternate  Options  1  workshop  held  in 
May  1994,  After  receiving  positive  feedback  about  last  yeai^s  workshop,  the  Commission  for 
Women  and  the  presenters  from  Tradeswomen  of  Purpose  believed  a  second  workshop  was 
needed. 

This  yeai^s  workshop  will  be  conducted  again  by  the  Tradeswomen  of  Purpose.  Tlie  pre- 
senter will  explore  ways  to  nehvork  vdth  peers  on  campus,  work  with  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  gain  the  education  and  experience  needed  to  move  to  new  positions. 

The  workshop  is  free  to  anyone  who  completes  the  registration  forms  and  has  received  con- 
firmation of  workshop  registration. 

Research  Grant  Program 

One  of  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  1994  Tenure-Track  Faculty  Study,  supported  by 
the  Commission  for  Women,  was  to  "expand  and  promote  professional  development  programs 
to  support  research /scholarship,  teaching  and  service ..." 

Working  to  implement  some  of  the  recommendations  of  that  study,  which  was  based  on  the 
experiences  and  perceptions  of  tenure-frack  faoilty,  the  commission  developed  the  Research 
Grant  Program  in  tlie  fall  of  1994.  Through  the  program,  the  commission  hoped  to  provide 
opportunities  for  tenure-frack  faculty  women  to  explore  or  pursue  an  unfunded  or  an  under- 
funded research  iiiitiative. 

Members  of  the  Oufreach  Committee  developed  criteria  for  the  program,  which  would  pro- 
\nde  $1,000  each  to  hvo  tenure-frack  faculty  women.  Eleven  proposals  were  received  and  on 
March  20,  the  two  awards  were  presented  at  the  commisson's  Tenth  Annual  Spring  Banquet. 

Shirley  P.  Hoeman,  associate  professor  of  nursing.  University  Park,  will  use  her  award  to 
survey  the  primary  health  care  needs  of  rural  children  with  chronic,  disabling  or  developmen- 
tal disorders.  Donna  J.  Kuga,  assistant  professor  of  exercise  and  sport  science,  Beaver  Campus, 
plans  to  develop  a  survey  which  will  begin  to  look  at  gender  differences  in  coaching  potential. 


Harrisburg  offers  African  Culture  Series  in  May 


The  Harrisburg  Multicultural  CoaUtion  and  the 
Perm  State  Harrisburg  Eastgate  Center  will  pre- 
sent African  Culture  Series,  a  five-part  series  of 
presentations  on  modem-day  African  countries, 
during  May.  All  sessions  will  be  held  from  6  to 
8  p.m.  at  the  Perm  State  Harrisburg  Eastgate 
Center,  1010  N,  Seventh  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Following  is  the  schedule. 

May  3,  South  Africa  with  Debra  Cruel  Ms. 
Cruel  lectured  at  five  universities  in  South 
Africa  at  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Pre- 
toria, the  Christian  Leadership  Ministries,  and 
"People  with  a  Vision." 

May  10,  African  Business  Travel  with 
Roger  Dixon  Mr.  Dbcon  is  a  local  enfrepreneur 
and  serves  as  owner  and  CEO  of  Dixon's  Retail 
Hut,  Harrisburg.  He  will  discuss  his  travels  to 


Banjul,  Gambia,  Dakar  and  Senegal. 

May  17,  West  Africa  with  John  Scott  and 
Dr.  George  Love  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Love  will 
share  shdes  and  artifacts  from  thefr  visit  to 
Gharia,  Sengal  and  Ivory  Coast  with  African 
Charter  Tours. 

May  23,  West  Africa  with  Viiginia  Loria, 
Guy  Stevenson  and  Sylvia  Stevenson  Ms. 
Loria,  Ms.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Stevenson  wall 
discuss  thefr  recent  visit  to  Ghana,  Senegal  and 
CoteDeL'vore.  In  addition,  Mr.  Stevenson  will 
play  and  demonsfrate  instruments  he  pur- 
chased in  Ghana. 

May  24,  Central  Africa  with  Professor 
Robert  Ness  Mr.  Ness,  professor  of  Enghsh  at 
Dickinson  College,  fraveled  with  several  area 
teachers  to  the  Republic  of  Cameron. 


25-year  Awards 


Ot>serving  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  from  left.  Vicki  Abt,  professor  of  sociology 
and  American  studies  at  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus;  Fred  Clippard,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  Carl  Hurd,  assistant  professor  of  matliemattcs,  both  at  the  Penn  State  Altoona 
Campus. 
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HRDC  Computer  Course  Schedule 

for  Faculty  and  Staff 

Summer  1995 


The  following  computer  courses  are  joint  offerings 
of  the  Human  Resource  Development  Center,  the 
Center  for  Academic  Computing  and  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems.  The  courses  are  held  in 
room  116  or  117  Wagner  Building.'  To  register  for 
one  of  these  courses,  complete  the  registration  form 
found  in  the  HDRC  Course  Schedule  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  Course  descriptions  and  costs  can  be 
found  in  the  brochure  as  well.  For  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  content  of  these  courses  call  863- 
7491. 

Ailinlnislratl»e  Topics 


Using  Emc2n-A0  (IBM) 

Sec2:  July  21,  9  a.m. -noon 

Introduclion  to  ISIS  (IBM) 

Sec  2:  July  10,  1-4  p.m. 

Using  the  RMDS  (IBM) 

Sec  2;  July  6,  9  a.m.  -  noon 

Introduction  to  IBIS 

Sec 5:  June8(IBM),  1-4p.m. 

Sec  6;  Aug.  3  (Mac),  9  a.m.  - 

IBIS  AIDA  (IBM) 

Sec  2:  July  25,  1-4  p.m. 

IBIS  Financial  Forms  (IBM) 

Sec  2:  July  25.  9  a.m.  -  noon 

Intermediate  IBIS  (IBM) 

Sec  3:  Aug.  17.  1-4  p.m. 

IBM  Topics 

Introduction  to  DOS  6.1 

Sec3:June27,  9a.m.-4p.m. 

Word  for  Windows  6.0 
Complete 

Sec  3June  12. 14,16,8am- noon 
Sec  4:  Aug.  7,  8, 10. 9 -noon 

Introduction  lo  Windows  3,1 

Sec  4:  July  5,6,  1-4  p.m. 

Sec5:  Aug.  9.11. 9a.m.-noon 

Excel  5.0  Complete 

Sec  2;  July-  24. 26, 28,  eam.-rxwn 

Intermediate  Excel  5.0 

Sec  2:  Aug.  22,  1-5  p.m. 

WordPerfect  6.0  Complete  fo 
Windows  and  DOS 

Sec  3:  (Windows)  Jun,  19,21,23. 

1-5  p.m. 

Sec4:(00S)  July  17,19,21. 

1-5p.m. 

Advanced  Wordpertecl  6,0 

Sec  1;  Aug.  1.  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Introduction  to  Lotus  Windows     Sec  4:  July  18,20,  1-4:30  p.n 

4.0 

Introduclion  to  Lotus  DOS  3.1        Sec.  3:  June  13, 15. 1-4:30  p.rr 

WordPerfect  6.0  for  Windows        Sec.  1 :  June  29.  8  a.m.-noon 

Macros 


Macintosh  Topics 


Introduction  to  the  Mac 

Excel  4.0  Complete  Sec  2: 

Word  5.1  Complete  Sec  2: 

Advanced  Pagemaker  5,0  Sec  2; 

Photoshop 


Jun 

26.28,30, 8  a.m--ncKi 
12. 14, 16.  1-5  p.m. 

Ju 

e15.9a.m.-4p.m. 

Crime 

continued  from  page  1 

of  property  from  a  residence  or  business.) 

Mr.  Stormer  points  out  that  the  reductions 
over  20  years  occurred  in  spite  of  substantial  cuts 
in  the  number  of  campus  police  and  substantial 
growth  in  the  number  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  In  1975  the  number  of  serious  offenses 
reported  was  approximately  1,100,  considerably 
higher  than  last  year's  figure  of  762,  even  though 
the  number  of  full-time  students  in  1975  was 
about  32,000.  (Today,  there  are  more  than  38,000 
full-time  students). 

In  1994  there  were  47  sworn  officers  and 
about  12,000  faculty/staff  members  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus;  in  1975  there  were  64  sworn 
officers  and  about  7,000  faculty/staff  members. 

'The  figures  reported  to  us  show  that  crime 
has  been  declining  in  real  numbers,"  Mr.  Stormer 
said.  "And  since  the  number  of  students,  faculty 
and  staff  has  increased  by  30  percent  over  the 
past  20  years,  the  crime  rate  is  really  down." 

Mr.  Stormer  attributes  the  downward  trend  to 
campus  police  efforts  to  educate  the  community 
about  ways  to  prevent  crime. 


Over  the  Years 

Crime  Statistics  for  Univeisity  Park* 
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"Our  success  lies  in  engaging  the  community 
and  avoiding  and  preventing  crime.  The  ability  of 
the  community  to  be  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
crime,  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  them,  is 
very  important.  It's  also  a  reflection  of  communi- 
ty values  —  not  only  those  of  the  Penn  State  com- 
munity but  but  also  those  of  the  greater  State  Col- 
lege community  and  surrounding  areas." 

Penn  State  has  been  gathering  and  publicly 
reporting  campus  crime  statistics  for  more  than 
20  years  —  long  before  Pennsylvania  colleges  and 
universities  were  required  by  law  to  do  so.  In  Jan- 
uary, a  state  law  went  into  effect  that  requires  all 
Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  to  main- 
tain and  make  available  to  the  public  and  the 
media  a  chronological  log  of  reported  crimes. 

Part  II  offenses  are  generally  less  serious 
offenses  such  as  disorderly  conduct,  public 
drunkenness,  and  vandalism.  But  some  are  very 
serious,  such  as  sex  offenses,  which  generally 
include  indecent  exposure,  voyeurism,  sex-moti- 
vated assaults  such  as  fondling,  and  even  more 
severe  offenses. 

Last  year,  2,1 1 5  Part  II  crimes  were  reported 
to  campus  police,  202  more  than  the  1,913  report- 
ed in  1993.  Among  the  2,115  Part  II  crimes  in  1994 
were  379  cases  of  disorderly  conduct,  compared 
to  288  in  1993;  315  acts  of  vandalism, 
compared  to  310  in  1993;  168  liquor 
law  violations,  compared  to  121  in 
1993;  90  cases  of  fraud,  compared  to 
73  in  1993;  52  narcotics  law  violations, 
compared  to  38  in  1993;  and  seven  sex 
offenses  in  1994  and  the  same  number 
in  1993. 

On  campus^  crimes  of  violence 
or  crimes  against  persons  occur  much 
less  frequently  than  they  do  in  the 
surrounding  community,  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  statewide  and 
nationwide. 

In  1993,  on  campus,  1.4  percent 
of  Part  1  crimes  reported  were  crimes 
against  persons,  compared  to  4.1  per- 
cent in  State  College,  6.8  percent  in 
Centre  County,  and  20  percent  in 
Philadelphia.  Historically,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nationwide,  12  percent  of 
the  Part  1  crimes  reported  to  police 
have  been  crimes  of  violence  or 
crimes  against  persons. 

— ^Alan  Janesch 


Altoona  Campus  breaks  ground  for  new  technology  center 


A  $750,000  pledge  from  an  Altoona  couple  topped 
the  recent  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  an 
Advanced  Technology  Center  at  the  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus.  The  money  will  be  used  to  cre- 
ate an  endowment  to  support  the  new  bachelor  of 
science  degree  pro- 
gram in  electro- 
mechanical engi- 
neering that  will 
be  housed  in  the 
center. 

The  gift  from 
Helen  and  Ralph 
Force,  both  natives 
of  Altoona,  helps 
edge  the  campus 
closer  to  its  $1.5 
million  goal  estab- 
lished last  year  as  part  of  the  Partnership  for 
Advanced  Technology  campaign  at  the  campus. 
Although  construction  is  expected  to  begin  before 
mid-June  on  the  $2.1  million  facility,  the  campaign 
is  not  complete.  So  far,  the  Altoona  Campus  Advi- 
sory Board  has  raised  approximately  $1.25  million. 


Ralpli  and  Helen  Force 


The  new  15,000-square-foot  center  will  be  built 
as  an  addition  to  the  J.E.  Holtzinger  Engineering 
Building,  which  is  home  to  the  campus'  electrical 
engineering  technology  and  mechanical  engineering 
technology  laboratories.  When  complete,  the 
Advanced  Technology  Center  will  contain  an  elec- 
tronic classroom,  specialized  storage  areas  for  high- 
tech  equipment,  faculty  offices,  a  lobby/display  area 
for  student  projects,  as  well  as  these  five  engineering 
laboratories,  all  with  state-of-the-art  equipment: 

■  Machine  shop/chemical  laboratory:  for  general 
machinging,  foundry,  and  chemical  etching. 

■  Manufacturing  laboratory:  for  robotics,  program- 
ming logic  controllers,  computer  numeric  control, 
CAD/CAM,  flexible  manufacturing  systems  and 
computer-integrated  systems. 

■  Project  laboratory:  including  a  four-ton  hydraulic 
equipment  lift,  access  to  an  exterior  concrete  pad, 
and  space  for  the  design  and  construction  of  student 
projects. 

■  Controls  laboratory:  includng  digital  I/O  auto- 
matic control  hardware,  pneumatic/hyraulic  tech- 
nology, and  stepper/servo  motor  technology. 

■  Communications  laboratory:  for  data/information 


transfer  and  control,  fiber  optics  and  networking. 

Construction  of  the  building,  slated  for  comple- 
tion in  mid-1996,  is  being  funded  in  part  by  a 
$625,000  state  appropriation.  The  $750,000  gift  from 
the  Forces  will  create  an  endowment  to  replace  the 
high-tech  equipment  needed  by  the  engineering  lab- 
oratories. 

Mr.  Force  is  CEO  of  Electric  Motor  and  Supply, 
Inc.,  a  company  which  repairs  electric  motor  con- 
trols and  motors.  The  company,  which  employs  86 
people,  has  a  second  plant  in  Lancaster  and  serves 
industrial  clients  from  a  five-state  region.  Mr.  Force 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri  while  he  was  in 
the  Air  Force,  and  worked  for  his  father's  company. 
Force  Electric,  before  founding  EMS  in  1956.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Altoona 
Symphony.  Helen  Force  is  active  in  the  Blair  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society  and  at  Baker  Mansion,  she  is 
past-president  of  the  Altoona  Women's  Club  and  is 
on  the  boards  of  both  the  Altoona  and  Hoilidays- 
burg  Area  libraries. 
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Network  — 

continued  from  page  1 


two-way  communication  links." 

The  approach  already  has  paid  dividends  at  the 
Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus, 

"As  a  result  of  our  first  luncheon  on  campus  for 
legislators,  I've  become  involved  in  an  economic  revi- 
talization  project  for  a  numt)er  of  townships  in  North 
Schuylkill  County,  the  service  area  of  the  campus," 
Paula  Gallery,  director  of  development  and  universi- 
ty relations,  said. 

'Two  of  the  legislators  involved  in  the  project 
came  to  us  and  asked  for  help.  As  a  result,  Penn  State 
has  become  a  very  real  partner,  working  with  legisla- 
tors on  a  practical  project. 

"This  more  frequent  contact  with  legislators  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  Legislator  Advocacy  Net- 
work. Through  these  efforts,  the  University  is  seen  in 
a  wonderhrlly  resourceful  light  and  we  are  able  to 
make  the  case  that  Penn  State  is  a  real  Common- 
wealth resource." 

Penn  State  Hazleton  held  its  first  formal  luncheon 
for  legislators  in  fall  1993  and  is  planrung  its  third  lun- 
cheon this  fall. 

"When  we  planned  our  first  program,"  Ms. 
Callery  said,  "I  realized  we  had  never 
had  all  of  our  area  legislators  together  at 
one  time  on  campus.  The  attendance 
was  extraordinary.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  students  on  our  network  team 
and  the  legislators  were  truly  impressed 
with  them. 

'The  formal  program  has  led  to  more 
informal  visits  with  the  legislators  m 
their  offices.  These  visits  have  enabled 
us  to  further  cultivate  our  relationship 
with  them." 

The  Network  was  initiated  in  spring 
1993  by  President  Thomas,  who,  at  the 
time,  cited  a  need  for  legislators  to  hear 
directly  from  their  voting  constituents 
about  the  importance  of  investment  in 
higher  education  and  the  effectiveness  of 
University  programs. 

Currently,  there  are  Network  teams 
at  1 5  Penn  State  locations  throughout  the 
state.  The  117  teams  include  558  partici- 
pants who  are  students,  staff  members, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  campus  advisory 
board  members. 

Ultimately  all  external  University 
locations    throughout    the    Common- 
wealth will  be  part  of  the  Network.  Each    „  ^    ^j 
location  network  hub  wiU  have  a  team  of    "ewP'King 
volunteers  assigned  to  area  legislators    Discussing  the  govei 
representing  constituents  served  by        "-- '—  -*■- 

Penn  State  campus. 


The  number  of  teams  at  a  hub  may  vary  from  5  to 
15.  Work  is  commencing  on  constructing  regional 
teams  for  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  to  communi- 
cate with  legislators  within  the  muIti-Penn  State  Cam- 
pus inner-city  metropolitan  service  areas. 

According  to  Ms.  Caffrey,  the  Network's  primary 


■  emphasize  Penn  State's  mission  of  teaching, 
research,  and  pubhc  service  and  its  impact  on  the 
Commonwealth  and  legislators'  dishict  constituents. 

■  seek  state  support  for  all  Penn  State  programs. 

■  encourage  legislators  to  support  policy  initia- 
tives and  legislation  which  enhance  Penn  State's  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  its  mission. 

During  the  past  fall  and  early  spring,  more  than 
80  legislators  visited  Penn  State  campuses.  They  were 
joined  by  local  community,  business,  and  govern- 
mental leaders  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
demonstrations  by  faculty  and  shjdents  on  how  tech- 
nology and  telecommuiucations  enhance  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  setting. 

—At  Penn  State  Hazleton,  a  biology  instructor 
demonstrated  a  computerized  program  of  experi- 
ments and  procedures  that  has  application  for  those 
w\ti\  learning  disorders. 

— A  music  factilty  member  at  Penn  Slate 
Schuylkill  used  the  computer  to  show  how  audio. 


visual  images  and  history  could  be  brought  together. 

— At  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  a  faculty  member 
showed  how  the  Internet  could  be  used  to  enhance 
classroom  lectures  in  a  timely  and  effective  marmer. 

—At  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  sever- 
al faculty  members  demonstrated  interactive  technol- 
ogy, including  the  Internet,  the  T-1  carrier,  and  high- 
end  workstations. 

— A  Perm  State  Altoona  faculty  member  gave  a 
sample  classroom  presentation  using  the  high-tech 
trairung  he  received  as  a  participant  in  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System's  "Eagle"  program,  in 
which  outstanding  faculty  members  participate  in 
training  sessions  introducing  them  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  latest  technological  developments. 

"These  presentations  were  effective,"  Ms.  Caffrey 
said,  "in  demonstrating  how  technology  can  improve 
the  teaching  and  learning  enviroiunent. 

"1  believe  they  will  help  the  legislators  better 
understand  the  need  for  financial  support  for  the  new 
telecommunications  line  item.  The  presentations 
enable  us  to  show  what  this  means  to  the  University 
and  allows  the  legislators  to  see  how  we  use  these 
resources  and  how  they  make  the  leanung  enterprise 
better." 

—  Bill  Campbell 


„^  ,..„  ^ budget  proposal  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hazleton  Campus  Legislator  Advocacy  Network  team  are,  from  left,  Virginia 

campus  student;  Helen  E.  Caffrey,  director  of  commonwealth  relations:  Jason  Kamel  and  Michele  Zagala.  sophomore  students  at 
the  campus,  and  Sandra  Smith,  lecturer  in  English. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus 


Network  springs  into  action  to  impact  state  budget 


Penn  State's  Legislator  Advocacy  Network  current- 
ly is  facing  a  major  challenge. 

"We're  working  as  quickly  and  as  effectively  as 
possible  to  have  our  teams  visit  their  legislators 
regarding  the  governor's  budget  proposal  and  its 
impact  on  the  University,"  Helen  E.  Caffrey,  direc- 
tor of  commonwealth  relations,  said. 

"1  am  visiting  the  campuses  and  working  with 
the  team  members,  providing  an  update  on  the  bud- 
gel  proposal  and  discussing  strategies  for  illustrat- 
ing  its  effect  on  programs  and  activities  in  regional 

Ms.  Caffrey  said  the  network  members  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  visit — as  a  team — their  local  legislators. 

"We  have  transmitted  to  the  teams  information 
on  the  budget  and  its  impact  on  Penn  State  and  are 
helping  them  develop  strategies  for  private  conver- 
satior\s  with  legislators,"  she  noted. 

In  Gov.  Tom  Ridge's  proposed  budget,  Penn 


"We  want  to  articulate  that  this  proposal 
represents  a  major  change  from  the  state's 
traditional  balanced  approach  of  funding 
private  and  public  institutions  to  one  that 
is  shifting  the  balance  more  toward  the 
private  sector." 

Helen  Caffrey 
director  of  common wealtti  relations 


State  would  receive  an  appropriation  of  $269  mil- 
lion— more  than  $23  million  less  than  the  Universi- 
ty requested. 

In  addition  to  stressing  the  impact  this  would 
have  on  Penn  State,  Ms.  Caffrey  said,  team  members 
are  being  asked  to  express  a  concern  over  a  philo- 


sophical shift  in  the  governor's  budget  proposal. 

"We  want  to  articulate  that  this  proposal  repre- 
sents a  major  change  from  the  state's  traditional  bal- 
anced approach  of  funding  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions to  one  that  is  shifting  the  balance  more 
toward  the  private  sector. 

"We  need  to  make  certain  that  the  message  is 
clear;  that  it  be  given  appropriately,  and  frequently, 
when  necessary." 

The  schedule  calls  for  teams  to  complete  their 
visits  with  legislators  during  April.  The  Office  of 
Commonwealth  Relations  will  then  coordinate  the 
feedback  information  from  the  visits. 

"We  will  share  that  information  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Governmental  Affairs," 
Ms.  Caffrey  said.  "By  bringing  as  much  information 
as  possible  to  bear,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  devel- 
op any  necessary  follow-up  strategy." 

—  B.C. 
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News  in  Brief 


New  technology  test 

In  cooperation  with  IBM  Corporation,  theUnivei^ity  Libraries 
will  be  testing  wireless  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  technology 
in  Pattee  Library.  ^' 

Thirteen  wireless  notebook  computers  providing  access  to 
the  Libraries  LAN  will  be  available  soon  for  use  in  most  of  East 
Pattee  until  the  end  of  May.  Users  can  access  all  databases  and 
services  available  through  LIAS  and  some  titles  on  the  CD-ROM 
network  through  these  notebook  computers.  In  addiHon,  users 
can  download  specific  records  onto  disk.  Benefits  to  the  user 
include  accessibiUty  to  a  variety  of  services  and  databases  from 
one  computer  at  a  location  of  choice  within  the  operaKng  area. 

Computers  can  be  checked  out  by  presenting  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty, staff,  or  student  photo  identification  at  any  of  the  service 
desks  in  East  Pattee.  Users  will  receive  brief  instrucHons  on  use 
and  a  survey  to  complete  upon  return  of  the  equipment.  The 
survey  will  provide  the  Libraries  with  feedback  on  the  useful- 
ness and  operation  of  the  technology. 

Seminar  Series 

Career  Development  and  Placement  Services  and  the  Center  for 
Adult  Learner  Services  are  co-sponsoring  a  thr^e-part  "Wom- 
en's Career  and  Life  Planning  Seminar  Series"  on  Saturdays 
April  29,  May6andMay13. 

The  series,  designed  for  women  seeking  educational  and 
career  information  to  deal  with  changing  life  circumstances,  will 
help  women  learn  more  about  themselves,  their  career  interest 
and  their  options,  as  well  as  show  them  what  the  University  has 
to  offer. 

Funded  by  COPS,  the  center.  Equal  Opportunity  Planning 
Committee  and  the  Commission  for  Women,  the  seminars  run 
from  9  a.m  .-  noon  in  321  Boucke  Building  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Reservations  are  required  and  enrollment  is  lim- 
ited to  30.  The  fee  is  $20.  For  more  information  about  the  sem- 
inar, contact  the  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at  863-3887. 

Food  drive 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Alumni  Society  will  spon- 
sor a  food  drive  from  May  15-21  to  support  the  Food  Bank  of 
the  State  College  Area  Interfaith  Mission. 

A  drop-off  box  for  the  drive  will  be  at  the  University  Cream- 
ery during  regular  business  hours  throughout  the  week.  Any 
non-perishable  food  items  are  accepted.  The  food  bank  is  par- 
ticularly in  need  of  tuna,  peanut  butter,  evaporated  milk,  pack- 
aged beans  or  rice  and  canned  juices.  Members  of  the  society's 
board  of  directors  will  dehver  the  donaHons  to  the  food  bank. 

The  food  drive  is  part  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
National  Service  Week. 

Student  Health  Service 
receives  high  marks 

University  Health  Services  has  been  awarded  the  "Certificate  of 
Accreditation"  by  the  Accreditation  Association  for  Amublato- 
ry  Health  Care,  Inc.  (AAAHC).  The  award  marks  the  success- 
ful completion  of  an  intensive  on-site  survey  which  evaluated 
every  deprtment  and  service  provided  by  UHS  to  its  38,000  stu- 
dents. Preparation  for  the  official  survey  began  two  years  ago, 
when  UHS  started  an  intensive  self-assessment  process  which 
measured  its  services  against  AAAHC  nationally-set  standards 
for  ambulatory  health  care  facilities. 

Penn  State's  University  Health  Services  is  one  of  only  28  col- 
lege health  services  to  be  accredited  nationally  by  AAAHC  and 
is  the  second  to  receive  AAAHC  accreditaHon  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Sigma  Xi  awards 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  The  Scienhfic  Research 
Society,  has  funds  available  for  Travel  Awards  and  Research 
Awards. 

The  mission  of  Sigma  Xi  is  to  honor  scientific  accomplish- 
ments; to  encourage  and  enhance  the  worldwide  appreciation 
and  support  of  original  investigation  in  science  and  technology, 
and  to  foster  a  creative  and  dynamic  interaction  among  science, 
technology  and  society. 

For  information  on  the  awards  program  or  chapter  mem- 
bership, contact  Pat  Gong,  1 16  Land  and  Water  Research  Build- 
ing, 863-0159  or  237-0671 . 


Interactive  information  l^iosk 
debuts  at  Nittany  Lion  Inn 


■The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association's  interac- 
tive, touch-screen,  video  and  text  information 
kiosk  was  installed  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  ear- 
lier this  month,  just  in  time  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Council  and  the  influx  of  visitors  com- 
ing to  town  for  the  annual  BlueWhite  Football 
Game. 

The  computer-based  system  is  housed  in 
what  looks  like  an  18th-cenhjry  highboy  dress- 
er (to  fit  in  with  the  decor  of  the  Inn's  Alumni 
Lobby).  It  will  enable  visitors  and  residents  to 
find  out  what's  happening  on  campus  and  in 
•  town,  where  to  eat  and  shop,  what  the  weather 
will  be,  where  campus  buildings  are  located, 
and  how  to  get  where  they  want  to  go.  It  also 
will  include  an  "About  Penn  State"  secHon, 
information  on  Alumni  Association  programs 
and  benefits,  and  on-line  directory  information 
on  Penn  State  faculty,  administrators  and  staff. 

"The  Alumni  Association  thought  it  was 
time  to  move  into  the  elecfronic  age  as  far  as 
information  is  concerned,"  said  John  Black,  the 
association's  director  for  communications  and 
administration.  "Our  first  step  was  to  develop 
this  interactive  information  kiosk." 

The  installation  of  the  kiosk  in  the  tan  is 
only  the  first  of  several  planned.  A  second 
should  be  instaUed  in  the  Hetzel  Union  Build- 
ing in  about  a  month,  and  a  third  at  the  Penn 
State  Scanticon  in  another  month.  After  that, 
other  potential  locaHons  are  also  being  consid- 
ered, such  as  the  Jordan  Center  and  the  Kern 
Graduate  Building. 

Within  a  year,  Mr.  Black  says,  the  associa- 
tion hopes  to  have  the  information  on  the  kiosk 


available  through  the  Internet  on  the  World 
Wide  Web.  "Once  that  happens,  people  will  be 
able  to  do  all  the  same  kinds  of  informaHon 
searchmg  from  the  comfort  of  their  own  homes; 
they  won't  have  to  find  a  parking  space,  and 
they'll  know  beforehand  whether  or  not  to 
bring  their  umbrellas  along." 

Mr.  Black  said  the  kiosk  project  was  spear- 
headed by  Stephen  Stepnes,  chair  of  the  Alum- 
ni Council's  multimedia  task  force  as  well  as  a 
retired  vice  president  at  Eastman  Kodak  and 
president  of  an  elecfronic  imaging  company 
called  American  Images.  He  persuaded  Apple 
Computer  to  donate  the  three  computers  on 
which  the  system  was  developed  and  is  run- 
ning. 

Also  pushing  the  project  was  Ed  Anchcl, 
president  of  the  i^umni  Cfiuncil  and  president 
and  chairman  of  Sparkomatic  Corp.  in  MUford. 
Contributing  to  the  project  were  Altec-Lansing, 
which  donated  the  kiosk's  ampUfier  and  speak- 
ers, and  Mike  Halm,  Rob  Falco  (now  with  Dis- 
ney), Tim  Summers  and  Tom  Flach  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Academic  Computing,  who  developed 
the  system.  Specha  Wood  of  State  College  built 
the  cabinet  that  houses  the  system. 

The  Alumni  Association,  125  yeare  old  this 
year,  is  the  country's  biggest,  with  more  than 
129,000  membere  as  of  eariy  April.  For  a  four- 
year  membership  drive  that  started  in  1991,  it 
set  a  goal  of  reaching  125,000  members  by  the 
association's  125th  anniversary  in  |uly  1995,  It 
surpassed  this  goal  in  November  1994,  eight 
months  early. 

—  Alan  Janesch 


Ready  to  go 

Taking  a  look  at  ttie  install. 


Obituaries 


T  of  the  new  kiosk  at  the  Inn  are  (l-r)  Tim  Summers,  inlomiation  systems 

arch  programmer  with  the  Center  for  AcaiJemic  Computing,  and  Stephan 
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Joseph  W.  Laird,  baker.  Housing  and  Food 
Services;  from  Sept.  71,  1967,  until  his  retire- 
ment Sept.  18,  1977;  died  March  16.  He  was 
79. 

Joseph  J.  Letteer,  utilities  equipment  opera- 
tor, Hershey  Medical  Center;  from  Sept.  1, 
1967,  undl  his  retirement  Aug.  14,  1983;  died 
March  12  at  the  age  of  81. 


John  A.  Mulberger,  residence  hall  worker. 
Housing  and  Food  Services;  from  Aug.  1, 
1952,  unHI  his  retirement  May  30,  1969;  died 
March  20.  He  was  77. 

George  E  Norton  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
shops.  Applied  Research  Lab;  from  April  1, 
1951,  until  his  retirement  Sept.  1,  1978;  died 
March  7  a  t  the  age  of  76. 
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Steam  plant  nearing  retirement  age 

Workhorse  that  powered  University  for  65  years 


The  power  plant  on  University 
Park's  west  campus,  since  it  first 
went  on  line  in  1 930  at  the  comer  of 
College  Avenue  and  Burrowes  Road,  has 
been  a  real  workhorse  for  Penn  State. 

Big,  hard-working  and  powerful,  but 
unusually  unobtrusive  and  quiet,  the 
plant  has  faithfully  provided  steam  and 
Electricity  to  virtually  every  builduig  on 
campus,  and  to  thousands  of  students, 
administrators,  and  faculty  members  — 
most  of  whom  probably  didn't  even  real- 
ize il  was  there  —  in  good  weatlier  and 
bad,  under  increasingly  stringent  envi- 
ronmental regulations,  and  sometimes  in 
response  to  energy  demands  that  were 
going  through  the  roof. 

'The  West  Campus  Steam  Plant  was 
built  in  1930,"  Lloyd  A.  Niemann,  who 
has  been  involved  with  the  plant  for 
more  than  27  years,  said.  "It  replaced  a 
steam  plant  that  was  located  at  the  cur- 
rent site  of  the  Hammond  Building's 
Kimkle  Lounge,  and  it  has  served  the 
needs  of  the  University  extremely  well." 
Currently,  the  plant  provides  heat  to 
about  160  buildings  that  comprise  more 
than  93  million  square  feel  of  floor  space, 
and  produces  about  9  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity used  by  the  University. 

iVlr.  Niemarm,  who  retired  in  early 
April  as  manager  of  utilities  systems 
engineering,  recalls  that  as  demands  on 
the  plant  increased,  "we  changed  the 
plant's  equipment,  and  we  always  put  in 
boilers  that  were  the  most  efficient  on  the 
nmrket.  As  emissions  standards  became 
tougher  over  the  years,  we  upgraded  the 
plant  to  meet  the  most  stringent  rules  on 
the  books." 

It  didn't  matter  whether  the  en\'iron- 
mental  regulations  were  state  or  federal, 
or  even  fiom  a  different  local  jurisdiction. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Niemann  said,  in  the 
late  1950s  a  mechanical  dust  collector 
was  installed  in  the  plant  to  comply  with 
Allegheny  County  standards  — 
"because  they  were  the  most  stringent 
standards  in  the  state  at  the  time." 

Today,  Mr.  Niemann  said,  plant  per- 
sonnel continue  to  work  hard  to  operate 
the  plant  in  a  safe  and  clean  manner,  and 
to  be  good  neighbors  to  the  community. 
In  1983-85,  he  said,  about  SB  million  was 
spent  to  install  a  new  chimney  and  a  bag- 
house  that  removes  more  than  99.6  per- 
cent of  all  "particulates"  —  dust  —  from 
chimney  gases. 

The  plant's  boilers  are  built  to  use 
coal,  the  same  No.  2  heatingoU  used  in 
private  homes,  and  natural  gas.  The 
plant's  primary  fuel  is  soft  coal  —  60,000 
tons  a  year,  all  of  it  mined  in  Pennsylva- 
nia —  and  most  of  it  is  delivered  in  off- 
peak  traffic  hours,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
community.  (At  20  tons  a  truckload,  it 
takes  3,000  tractor-traileis  a  year  to  deUv- 
er  that  much  coal.) 

Although  the  plant  has  been  a  work- 
horse, Mr.  Niemann  said,  now  if  s  near- 
ly 65  years  of  age  and  getting  to  be  more 
like  the  old  gray  mare  that  ain't  what  she 
used  to  be.  The  plant's  five  boilers  are 
reaching  the  end  of  their  40-year  life 
spans,  and  the  energy  demands  of  ongo- 
ing and  planned  construction  on  campus 
will  take  the  plant  up  to  its  maximum 
capacity. 

"We've  stretched  the  plant  to  the 
Umit,"  he  said.  "Over  the  years,  we've 


T  p  ant  one  year  after  it  first  w 
s  V  ew  (rom  College  Avenue 
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crammed  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
450,000  pounds  of  steam  an  hour  inside 
a  building  that  originally  had  a  capacity 
of  200,000  pounds  of  steam  an  hour." 
When  it  was  built  in  1930,  the  plant  was 
generously  proportioned  and  allowed 
room  for  capacity  expansion  through 
installation  of  larger,  more  efficient 
equipment.  But  now,  all  the  available 
space  has  been  used,  and  there's  no  room 
to  add  on  to  the  plant  In  1931,  the  plant 
stood  almost  alone  on  West  College 
Avenue,  but  now  if  s  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  newer  construction. 

Mr.  Niemann  said  the  Uiuversity's 
recent  peak  steam  demand  reached 
444,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  (pph), 
and  that  five  new  buildings  are  either 
under  construction  or  design  right  now 
that  will  have  a  combined  additional 
demand  of  nearly  50,000  pph  . 

Although  the  West  Campus  plant 
serves  nearly  every  building  on  campus, 
it  isn't  the  only  steam-produdng  plant  on 
campus.  An  East  Campus  auxiliary 
plant,  completed  in  1972  at  a  site  off 
Porter  Road  and  Hastings  Road,  also 
helps  out.  But  the  maximum  output  of 
the  East  Campus  plant  is  only  about 
150,000  pph,  and  the  firm  working  sleam 
capacity  of  the  two  plants  combined  is 
considered  to  be  530,000  pph.  ("Firm" 
capacity  refers  to  a  planf  s  ability  to  meet 
demand  for  steam  without  one  of  its  boil- 
ers.) 

Rob  Cooper,  the  new  manager  of 
utihties  systems  engineering,  said  that 
while  everything's  working  fine  now,  the 
numbers  paint  a  sobering  picture. 

"The  peak  winter  steam  demand  we 
experienced  in  1994  was  444,000  pounds 
of  steam  an  hour,"  he  said.  "Since  then, 
we've  connected  buildings  to  the  central 
steam  distribution  system  that  have  com- 
bined steam  demands  of  23,000  pph. 
When  you  add  to  that  the  projected 
demands  of  the  five  new  buildings,  we're 
about  20X100  pph  away  from  our  firm 


operating  capacity." 

The  buildings  now  under  construc- 
tion or  being  designed,  and  their 
demands,  are:  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center 
(36,000  pph);  the  addition  to  the  Class- 
room Building  (1,633  pph);  the  Leonhard 
Building  (3,500  pph);  the  Engineering 
Building  (3300  pph);  and  the  addition  to 
Pattee  Library  (5,000  pph). 

If  future  winters  bring  extremely  low 
temperatures  and  associated  high  steam 
and  electricity  demands,  plant  personnel 
will  be  required  to  take  steps  such  as 
reducing  steam  pressure,  shutting  off 
fans  and  other  auxiliary  systems, 
"cycling"  energy  by  cutting  off  the  sup- 
ply for  short  periods,  and  by  asking  con- 
sumers to  reduce  energy  consumption 
voluntarily.  That  last  option  was  exer- 
cised successfully  during  the  winter  of 
1993-94. 

In  addition  to  making  sure  it  could 
handle  current  and  short-tenm  energy 
demands,  the  University  has  long  recog- 
nized that  existing  facilities  would  have 
to  be  replaced  and  upgraded.  As  long 
ago  as  1987,  the  University's  utilities 
master  plan  acknowledged  that  new 
steam  generating  capacity  would  have  to 
be  provided  by  the  year  2000. 

Doug  Donovan,  director  of  utilities 
in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  said  the 
University  has  been  exploring  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  explore  ways  to  meet  long- 
term  future  energy  demands.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  approval  process,  design, 
siting  and  construction  of  energy-pro- 
dudng  facilities  is  a  long,  involved 
process,  the  University  will  involve 
many  segments  of  the  community  as 
planning  moves  ahead,  Mr.  Donovan 
said. 

"We  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000 
we're  going  to  have  to  make  some  major 
changes  in  the  ways  we  produce  and  dis- 
tribute energy,"  Mr.  Donovan  said. 

—  Alan  Janesch 
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Plan  ahead  for  Quality 
Expo  *96 

Over  500  participants  visited  the 
Penn  State  QuaUty  Expo  on  April  6 
in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  The  CQI 
Center  wishes  to  express  a  giant 
"thank  you"  to  all  the  teams  that 
exhibited  at  the  Expo. 

The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom 
has  already  been  reserved  for  the 
next  equality  Expo  on  Thursday, 
April  11,  1996.  Next  year  the  entire 
ballroom  will  be  available,  so  if  s  not 
too  early  to  start  planning  your 
team's  participation! 

In  order  to  give  a  flavor  of  the 
Expo  to  those  of  you  who  were  not 
able  to  attend  this  year,  and  to  pique 
your  interest  for  next  year,  a 
description  of  a  participating  team's 
activities  follows: 

FTCAP  Project  Design  Team 

One  of  the  teams  exhibiring  at  the 
Expo  this  year  was  the  Freshman 
Testing,  Counseling,  and  Advising 
Program  (FTCAP)  Project  Design 
Team,  a  collaborative  effort  that 
involves  staff  members  from  both 
Undergraduate  Education  and  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  and  students.  A  series 
of  recommendations  from  the 
FTCAP  Project  Design  Team  was 
submitted,  accepted,  and  each  was 
implemented  during  the  summer 
1994  program: 

1.  Change  the  title  of  a  segment  of 
FTCAP  from  "Safety  in  the  Social 
Scene"  to  "Survival  in  the  Penn  State 
Social  Scene." 

2.  Continue  the  previously  estab- 
hshed  student-to-student  format; 
however,  hire  both  female  and  male 
presenters  for  each  session. 

3.  Modify  the  set  of  questions  fol- 
lowing administration  of  the  "social 
barometer"  to  generate  increased 
discussion. 

4.  Add  content  on  alcohol  education 
and  availability  of  resource  informa- 
tion to  complement  an  existing  focus 
on  sexual  assault  and  prevention. 

5.  Provide  information  to  increase 
awareness  of  alternative  social  and 
co-curricular  opportunities. 

6.  Create  and  distribute  a  flyer  to 
promote  the  Student  Involvement 
Fair  and  the  Student  Volunteer  Fair. 

7.  Continue  to  evaluate  program 
content  in  response  to  changing 
needs  of  and  campus  climate  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  FTCAP  Project  Design  team 
leader  is  Charlene  Harrison.  Team 
memtiers  include  Linda  Clark,  Patty 
Johnstone,  Stan  Supon,  Forest 
Wortham  and  Jennifer  Scully.  For 
more  information  about  FFCAP  and 
the  team  call  Judith  GoeU  at  (814) 
865-7576. 


"The  technology  enables  you  to  demonstrate  concepts  in  a  way  that  you  can't  do  with  a 
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chalkboard." 


Demand  for  technology  classrooms  is  growing 


Several  years  ago,  Teny  Morrow 
wouldn't  have  worried  about  having 
a  computer  in  his  classroom. 

Today,  almost  every  lecture  he 
gives  is  enhanced  with  computers, 
projectors  and  other  pieces  of  multi- 
media equipment. 

"The  technology  enables  you  to 
demonstrate  concepts  in  a  way  that 
you  can't  do  with  a  chalkboard,"  he 
said.  "It  brings  excitement  into  the 
classroom  and  enhances  the  learning, 
process. 

"Since  the  technology  is  now 
here,  I'm  convinced  that  we  as  facul- 
ty members  should  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  not  only  changes  how  we 
teach,  but  what  we  are  teaching. 
There  is  simply  no  alternative,  in  my 
opinion,  but  to  make  creative  use  of 
it." 

Dr.  Morrow,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural and  biological  engineering , 
became  interested  in  computer- 
assisted  instruction  and  applied  for  a 
one-time  appointment  as  a  faculty 
fellow  in  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing. 

Now,  three  years  later,  he  contin- 
ues in  a  half-time  appointment  as  a 
faculty  fellow  at  the  center. 

"My  primary  interest  was  to 
work  on  the  development  of  technol- 
ogy-related classrooms.  While  con- 
tinuing that  interest,  I've  integrated 
the  technology  into  my  own  teach- 
ing. 

"The  two  courses  I'm  currently 
teaching  deal  with  instrumentation 
and  control  in  agriculture.  In  a  tech- 
nology-equipped classroom,  I  can 
effectively  demonstrate  models  and 
procedures  that  describe  the  concept 
we  are  discussing. 

"And  it  provides  for  student 
interaction  through  the  sharing  of 
data.  We  can  extract  data  from  a 
disk  provided  by  a  student  and 
share  it  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  forces  me  to 
be  much  more  organized  with  my 
lectures.  Incorporating  the  technolo- 
gy requires  that  you  really  plan 
ahead." 

Interest  in  technology-assisted 
instruction  by  University  faculty 
members  is  increasing  dramatically. 

According  to  Dr.  Morrow,  a  sur- 
vey just  completed  by  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing  indicated  a 
growing  interest  in  the  use  of  com- 
puters and  other  technology  in  the 
classroom. 

"The  survey  indicated  that  35 
percent  of  Penn  State's  faculty  have 
used  these  methods  in  the  class- 
room," he  said. 

Impetus  for  computer-assisted 
instruction  at  the  University  comes 
from  the  Technology  Classroom  Ini- 
tiative, which  was  established  in 
1991  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Plan  for 
Academic  Computing  developed  by 
the  University-Wide  Faculty  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Academic  Comput- 
ing. 

"The  goal  of  the  initiative,"  Dr. 
Morrow  said,  "is  to  make  computer- 
enhanced  instructional  technology 
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capabilities  a  stable  and  predictable 
part  of  the  classroom  environment. 
By  almost  any  measure,  the  initiative 
has  been  very  successful." 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  45 
centrally-funded  technology  class- 
rooms within  the  University  system. 
Faculty  members  at  University  Park 
have  access  to  16  permanently 
equipped  technology  classrooms — 
eight  of  them  in  the  new  Classroom 
Building — and  16  mobile  technology 
carts. 

At  other  University  locations,  fac- 
ulty have  access  to  at  least  seven  per- 
manently equipped  general  purpose 
classrooms  and  six  technology  carts. 
There  are  new  technology  carts  at 
the  Allentown  and  Berks  campuses, 
and  new  permanent  technology 
rooms  at  the  Hazleton  and  New 
Kensington  campuses. 

"I  honestly  think  Penn  State  is 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  in 
making  technology-equipped  class- 
rooms available  to  its  faculty  mem- 
bers," Dr.  Morrow  said.  "We  have 
in  place  an  administration  that  is 
very  supportive  of  doing  this. 

"However,  it  continues  to  be  a 
real  struggle  to  provide  these  kinds 
of  faciUties  for  the  faculty  members 
who  want  and  need  them.  Some 
campus  locations  don't  have  any 
centrally-funded  technology  class- 
rooms. The  demand  continues  to 
exceed  the  support. 

"Less  than  10  percent  of  our  gen- 
eral purpose  classrooms  have  this 
type  of  capability.  We  have  been 
able  to  provide  an  average  of  five 
new  technology  classrooms  each 


year  over  the  last  three 
years,  but  this  is  well  below 
the  strategic  plan's  goal  of 
adding  20  technology  class- 
rooms annually." 

Addition  of  these  class- 
rooms has  spawned  a 
growing  number  of  projects 
developed  by  faculty  mem- 
bers through  Education 
Technology  Services  (for- 
merly the  Computer-Based 
Education  Lab). 

Judith  V.  Boettcher, 
director  of  Educatiorr  Tech- 
nology Services  (ETS)  in  the 
Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting, said  that  more  than 
40  projects,  using  new 
instructional  software  and 
tools,  are  described  in  a 
publication  available  by 
contacting  the  center  at 
ETS@PSU.EDU. 

Among  the  projects  are: 

■  Image  Integration  in 
the  Arts,  created  by  Donald 
Kunze,  associate  professor 
of  architecture  and  integra- 
tive arts  and  ETS.  The  digi- 
tized image  library  was 
developed  for  use  in  the 
classroom  and  studio  for 
Arts  100,  a  multimedia 
course. 

■  Locus:  A  Set  of  Sites 
from  Antiquity,  created  by 

Troy  M.  Thomas,  associate  professor 
of  humanities  and  art  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  and  ETS.  The  software 
was  developed  for  Western  Tradition 
I,  an  interdisciplinary  humanities 
course  in  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. 

■  Basic  Meteorology,  created  by 
Alistair  B.  Eraser,  professor  of  mete- 
orology. This  lecture  software  was 
developed  for  Meteorology  3,  Intro- 
duction to  Meteorology,  which  cov- 
ers fundamentals  of  modern  meteo- 
rology. 

The  Commonwealth  Educational 
System  has  established  an  "Eagles" 
program  in  which  outstanding  facul- 
ty members  participate  in  training 
sessions  introducing  them  to  the 
capabilities  of  new  classroom  tech- 
nology. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  Teaching 
and  Learning  Technology  Workshop 
featured  15  Penn  State  Eagles 
demonstrating  their  use  of  technolo- 
gy for  teaching  and  learning. 

'Through  these  kinds  of  efforts," 
Dr.  Morrow  added,  "I  would  hope 
that  we  can  make  technology  a  stable 
part  of  every  general  purpose  class- 

"As  faculty  member,  I'd  like  to 
be  able  to  walk  into  a  classroom  and 
be  able  use  this  technology  to 
demonstrate  a  concept  without  hav- 
ing to  schedule  in  advance  or  pre- 
plan the  demonstration.  I  know 
that's  a  lofty  goal,  but  it's  one  I  hope 
we  can  reach." 

—Bill  Campbell 


Conference  set 
for  May  15-17  to 
feature  new 
technologies 

The  issues  and  challenges  of 
implementing  computer  and 
related  technologies  in  the  class- 
room will  be  examined  in  a  three- 
day  workshop  at  University  Park 
next  month. 

Faculty,  staff  and  administra- 
tors interested  in  using  the  new 
technologies  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  session  scheduled  for 
May  15-17  at  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon  Conference  Center 
Hotel. 

The  Transforming  Class- 
rooms Through  Technology 
Conference  will  feature  a  strate- 
gic approach  to  the  creation  and 
use  of  multimedia  teaching  and 
learning  environments. 

The  conference  will  focus  on 
the  essential  components  of  a 
university  infrastructure  needed 
to  create  effective  technology 
classrooms  for  the  next  century. 
Issues  related  to  the  analysis, 
design,  and  development  of  tech- 
nology-based classrooms  will  be 
addressed. 

Major  sessions  will  include: 
The  Promise  and  Potential  of 
Technology  Classrooms;  Technol- 
ogy Classrooms  at  Penn  State 
and  Other  Institutions;  Technolo- 
gy Classroom  Design;  Vendor 
Exhibits  and  Presentations; 
Examples  of  Faculty  Successes; 
Showcase  of  Faculty  Projects; 
Classroom  Technical  Support. 

The  three  presenters  for  the 
conference  are  C.  Terry  Morrow, 
professor  of  agricultural  and  bio- 
logical engineering  and  faculty 
fellow  in  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing;  Judith  Boettcher, 
assistant  director  of  the  Center 
for  Academic  Computing,  and 
Lawrence  C.  Ragan,  director  of 
instructional  design  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing and  Distance  Education.  They 
have  played  key  roles  in  the 
classroom  technology  initiative, 
including  the  design  and  support 
of  the  classrooms,  the  collabora- 
tion with  university-wide  organi- 
zations, and  the  training  of  facul- 
ty and  staff. 

The  conference  is  a  continu- 
ing and  distance  education  ser- 
vice of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  the  College  of  Education. 
For  information  about  registra- 
tion, contact  Debbie  Noyes,  con- 
ference planner,  at  (814)  863-5120, 
or  E-mail, 
DAN4@0MNIBUS.CE.PSU.EDU. 


Bach's  Lunch 

Megan  Weaver  and  Melissa 
Wallner,  undergraduate  voice  majors 
in  the  School  of  Music,  will  sing  at 
the  final  Bach's  Lunch  concert  of  the 
spring  semester  at  12:10  p.m.  today  in 
the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  "Park  Campus. 

Ms.  Weaver  will  sing  'The  Beati- 
tudes" by  Malotte  and  "Vilia"  from 
'The  Merry  Widow"  by  Franz  Lehar. 
Ms.  Wallner  will  sing  Mozart's 
"Porgi  amor"  from  "the  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  and  "Ich  folge  dir  gleichfalls" 
from  Bach's  "St.  John  Passion." 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

African  arts  company 

Pittsburgh's  premiere  authentic 
African  arts  company,  UMOJA  wall 
perform  at  8:15  p.m.  Thursday,  April 
27,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture School  of  Music  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
performance  is  part  of  a  residency 
sponsored  by  the  Arts  in  Education 
Program  of  Central  Intermediate  Unit 
10  in  collaboration  with  Penn  State. 

UMOJA  African  Arts  Company 
will  perform  traditional  African 
dances  and  songs  in  a  spirited  cele- 
bration of  Africa's  ancient  cultures. 
With  colorful  costumes,  authentic 
masks  and  a  bevy  of  percussion 
instruments  from  many  parts  of 
Africa,  UMOJA  will  bring  to  the 
stage  Africa's  rich  and  diverse  cultur- 
al traditions. 

The  company  is  comprised  of 
African  members  who  danced  in 
their  homelands  and  African  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  performance  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Can  Film  Festival 

The  public  screening  for  the  1995  Can 
Film  Festival  will  be  held  at  7  p.m. 
Saturday,  April  29,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Can 
Film  Festival  has  pubUcly  displayed 
the  best  productions  created  and  pro- 
duced by  University  film  and  video 
students.  It  also  has  served  to  show- 
case the  work  of  many  individuals 
who  have  gone  on  to  establish  suc- 
cessful careers  within  the  entertain- 
ment industry. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Schwab 
and  Eisenhower  ticket  offices. 

Quilt  display 

Susannah  V.  Beary's  exhibition  of 
quilts  is  on  display  in  Pattee  Library's 
West  Lobby  Gallery  at  University 


Park  through  April  30. 

"I  have  sewn  for  as  long  as  1  can 
remember,  but  when  a  friend  intro- 
duced me  to  quilting  several  years 
ago,  I  recognized  a  way  to  use  my 
sewing  skills  to  create  art/'  she  said. 
"My  goal  in  making  the  tie  quilt  was 
to  make  something  that  people 
would  look  at  and  say,  'Wow,  that's 
beautiful.'  The  purpose  of  the  study 
in  squares  was  more  humble,  to  use 
squares  to  come  up  with  original 
design  and  create  the  quilt  to  my  best 
abihty." 

Early  Music  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Early  Music  Ensemble 
will  perform  in  concert  at  3  p.m.  Sun- 
day, April  30,  in  Room  122  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Music  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

The  group  ,  under  the  direction  of 
Eric  McKee,  consists  of  seven 
recorders,  four  viola  da  gambas  and 
four  crumhoms.  Among  the  selec- 
tions to  be  performed  are  dances  by 
William  Byrd,  John  Playford,  Michael 
Praetorius,  Anthony  Holbom  and 
Tielman  Susato  and  transcriptions  of 
vocal  works  by  Adrian  Willaert, 
Josquin  des  Prez  and  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. Also  selected  are  two  fantasias 
by  Thomas  Lupo  and  Bernardo 
Lupacchino. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  pubUc. 

Museum  exhibit 

The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  will  offer 
a  number  of  activities  in  conjunction 
vtfith  the  exhibition  "Dreamtime: 
Australian  Aboriginal  Art  from  the 
Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge,"  run- 
ning through  July  16,  to  enhance 
understanding  of  this  unique  art 
form. 

Graduate  assistant  Debra  Green- 
leaf  will  lecture  on  the  Aboriginal 
paintings  in  the  exhibition.  Talks  will 
be  given  at  1:30  p.m.  Sunday,  April 
30,  and  at  11:30  a.m.  Saturday,  May  6. 
All  gallery  talks  begin  in  the  Christof- 
fer's  Lobby  of  the  Palmer  Museum  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

Three  films  are  being  shown. 
"Australia's  Art  the  of  the  Dream- 
time:  Quicken  County"  will  be 
shown  at  1  p.m.  Sunday,  May  7,  and 
Friday,  June  9.   "Narritjin  Maymuru: 
Narritjin  at  Djarrakpi"  will  be  shown 
at  1  p.m  Friday,  April  28,  Sunday, 
May  21,  and  Friday,  June  23.  A  third 
film,  titled  "Images  of  Man,"  will  be 
shown  at  2  p.m.  Friday,  April  28, 
Sunday,  May  21,  and  Friday,  June  23. 
All  filins  will  be  shown  in  the  Palmer 
Lipcon  Auditorium, 


It's  in  the  Can 

Senior  David  Newland  puts  the  finistiing  touches  on  his  contribution  to  the  1995  Can 
Film  Festival  lo  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Salurday,  April  29.  in  Eisentiower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  festival  displays  the  best  productions  created  and  pro- 
duced by  University  film  and  video  students.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Schwab  and 
Eisenhower  ticket  offices. 
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Oil  paintings 

The  HUB'S  Browsing  Gallery  at  Uni- 
versity Park  i?  featuring  the  oil  paint- 
ings on  canvas  and  wood  of  award- 
winning,  contemporary  artist  Bill 
Stamos  through  May  14. 

Mr.  Stamos  recently  was  selected 
as  a  Liquitex  Emerging  Artist  of  the 
Year  in  a  worldwide  competition 
which  included  artists  from  the  U.S., 
Europe,  South  America  and  the  Far 
East.  His  award-wining  painting 
entitled  YES  will  be  displayed  in  the 
American  Council  of  Arts  exhibit  in 
New  York  in  February,  1996,  and  will 
become  part  of  the  Binney  and  Smith 
corporate  art  collection  in  Easton,  PA. 

The  HUB'S  Browsing  Gallery  ' 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  HUB  ^ 
building  on  the  University 
Park  Campus  and  is  open 
whenever  the  HUB  is  open. 

Zoiler  exhibition  ^ 

Recent  work  in  ceramics  by 
Marina  Kuchinski  and  Fred  John- 
ston, both  MFA  candidates  in  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  are  on  exhibit 
at  Zoiler  Gallery  on  the  University 
Park  Campus  through  Friday,  May  5. 

Ms.  Kuchinski's  work  deals  pri- 
marily with  sculptures  and  installa- 
tions. Mr.  Johnston's  work  focuses 
on  functional  pottery  and  the  combi- 
nation of  these  forms  with  food. 

Zoiler  Gallery  is  located  in  the 
Visual  Arts  Building.  The  gallery  is 
open  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday;  11  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Saturday;  and  noon  to  4  p.m.  Sunday. 

Penn  State  Press 

An  exhibit  titled  "The  Penn  State 
Press  Book  Collection"  is  on  display 
through  May  15  in  the  University 
Archives/Penn  State  Room,  C107 
Pattee  Library,  at  University  Park. 

The  exhibit  showcases  books  that 
have  been  published  by  the  Penn 
State  Press  over  the  past  37  years. 

Most  of  the  subject  matter  pub- 
Hshed  by  the  Press  includes  science, 
history,  math,  arts  and  architecture, 
social  sciences  and  humanities.  The 
Press  also  publishes  books  outside 


the  academic  spectrum  such  as  sports 
and  photography,  and  the  journal 
department  issues  nine  journals, 
seven  of  which  are  edited  by  Penn 
State  faculty.  In  1994,  the  Press  pub- 
Ushed  79  new  titles. 

Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  announced  its  1995-96  season. 
Subscriptions  for  the  center's  six 
series  are  on  sale  now. 

The  season's  30  events  include 
Broadway  musicals,  innovative 
chamber  music,  orchestral  concerts, 
Latin  jazz,  children's  programs, 
modern  dance  and  more. 

The  center  continues 
its  emphasis  on  com- 
missioning new  work. 
It  ff^'oijl^^'     community  outreach 
1^!!*$^^^^^         and  educational 
^  activities.  Four 

T^  works  co-commissioned  by 
the  center,  including  two 
world  premieres,  will  be  featured  this 

Community  outreach  and  educa- 
.  tional  activities  include  master  class- 
es, lectures,  demonstrations,  work- 
shops and  discussions.  Each  event 
provides  enhancement  for  audience 
members  and  offers  a  chance  to  meet 
some  of  the  noteworthy  artists  on  the 
scene  today.  Phone  (814)  863-0255, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  for  more  information 
about  taking  advantage  of  these 
activities. 

For  a  free  season  brochure  or  sub- 
scription information,  contact  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, open  Monday  through  Saturday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Odyssey  on  WPSU 

Seong-Kon  Kim  of  Seoul  University 
discusses  the  vast  differences 
between  national  literatures,  and  the 
importance  of  creating  a  sense  of 
equilibrium  between  them,  on  the 

See  "Arts"  on  page  24 
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It  was  a  very  good  year 

Reputationally  speaking,  it's  been  a  very  good  year  for  the 
University.  In  the  annual  U.S.  News&  World  Report  rank- 
ings last  fall,  Penn  State  was  ranked  as  a  "tier  one"  nation- 
al university;  a  "runner-up"  in  the  "best  value"  category; 
and  the  eighth  "most  efficient"  national  university  in 
America.  Last  month,  U.S.  News  ranked  Penn  State's  grad- 
uate programs  in  chemistry,  engineering,  education,  geolo- 
gy, sociology,  and  theatre  arts  all  within  the  nation's  top  25. 
And  the  University  Scholars  Program  was  judged  one  of 
the  nine  best  such  programs  nationally  by  a  new  book.  Ivy 
League  Programs  at  Slate  School  Prices. 

The  work  of  Penn  State  faculty  members  in  their  dis- 
ciplines is  the  basis  for  this  fast  rise  in  reputation,  but  their 
visibility  in  news  and  entertainment  media  plays  an 
increasing  role  in  that  process  as  well.  Such  visibility  is 
important  not  only  for  the  reputation-building  process  (and 
for  the  resources  that  follow  reputation),  but  also  because  it 
provides  the  opportunity  for  universities  to  demonstrate 
their  purpose,  value  and  utility  to  a  society  that  is  placing 
them  under  severe  scrutiny. 

This  latest  in  a  series  of  Intercom  supplements  pro- 
vides a  sampling  of  how  Penn  State's  faculty  —  and  the 
University  itself —  appeared  in  the  national  media  over  the 
academic  year  now  concluding. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information,  in  the  Division 
of  Development  and  University  Relations,  is  the  catalyst 
for  marketing  faculty  expertise  and  research  accomplish- 
ments to  the  national  media.  The  department  is  always 
interested  in  suggestions  and  opportunities  for  news  media 
visibility  —  electronic  as  well  as  print.  Research  findings 
and  papers  presented  at  academic  conferences  or  published 
in  journals  and  books.  Congressional  testimony,  or 
demands  for  expert  commentary  in  regard  to  breaking  news 
—  all  of  these  provide  marvelous  opportunities  for  show- 
casing Penn  State's  intellectual  talent.  Writers  from  the 
department  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  faculty  at  all  Penn 
Stale  locations  to  develop  stories  and  story  ideas  to  be  mar- 
keted to  media  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Suggestions  may  be  e-mailed,  phoned  (814-865- 
7517),  or  faxed  (814-863-3428)  to  three  principals  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Infomiation: 
Bill  Mahon,  director,  np3@psu.edu;  Vicki  Fong.  manager. 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Research  Communication 
Office,  vyfl@psu.edu;  or  Christy  Rambeau,  manager. 
News  Bureau,  cmr7@psu.edu. 


-^^^ 


p.  ^U/'/<-:. 


Roger  L.  Williams  (rlwl@psu.ed) 
Assistant  Vice  President 
and  Executive  Director 
of  University  Relations 


The  Power  of  Radio 

Commuter  aircraft  crashes  and  problems  have  been  topics  of  interest  over  the  last  six 
months.  Hubert  "Skip"  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  aerospace  engineering,  has  been 
answering  questions  for  such  diverse  newspapers  as  the  Pittsburgh  Tribune  Reviewand 
the  Houston  Post.  In  this  December  photo,  Smith,  a  pilot  and  expert  in  commuter  aircraft 
and  airport  safety,  fielded  questions  from  callers  on  NPR's  hour-long  talk  show,  "Science 
Friday." 


F»ErNjiN  State  f»eof»le  iiv  the  News 


This  ustinc  is  merely  a  sampung  of  the  number  of  stories  generated  from 
Penn  State  faculty  research  and  scholarly  Acrrvnr  since  September  1994. 


Hot  Off  the  Presses 
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Nighty-night 

Insight  on  cultural  differences  in  infant  sleep  hit  home  with  moms  and  dads.  Sara  Harkness.  an  associate 
professor  of  human  development  and  anthropology,  and  Charles  Super,  professor  of  human  development 
and  family  studies,  fielded  questions  about  their  study  of  infant  sleep  from  parents,  pediatricians,  fellow 
researchers  and  reporters.  The  findings  appeared  in  more  than  75  newspapers,  including  USA  Today.  Boston 
Globe  and  The  Washinglon  Posl;  on  TV.  via  CBS.  NBC  and  CNN.  and  on  radio,  via  CBS,  Associated  Press 
and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 


Year-Round  Placements 

▲  Topics  of  interest  to  both  professional  and  amateur 
athletes  are  highlighted  monthly  in  the  Penn  State 
Sports  Medicine  Nev>-sleiier,  a  publication  of  the 
Center  for  Sports  Medicine.  Commentary  from  these 
articles  often  shows  up  in  other  publications.  Some 
recent  examples  include: 
— Penn  State  women's  volleyball  coach  Russell 


Rose  quoted  by  The  Washington  Post  on  the  social 
and  exercise  benefits  of  volleyball. 
— The  problem  of  eating  disorders  among  many 
female  athletes  noted  in  a  Knight-Ridder  Newswire 
brief  that  appeared  in  such  papers  as  the  Arizona 
Republic,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Charlotte 
Observer,  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Penn  State 
team  physician  Dr.  Margot  Putukian,  who  appeared 


Rural  America  feds  the  squeeze  of  a  global  economy 

Globalization  of  the  economy  is  putting  a  squeeze  on  the  workforce  of  rural 

America  and  the  problem  is  not  being  adequately  addressed  at  the 
national  level,  says  Amy  Glasmeier.  associate  professor  of 
geography  and  regional  planning.  In  a  Washington.  D.C.. 
j  press  conference  last  September.  Glasmeier  and  colleague 
Michael  Conroy  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  presented 
3  summary  of  the  expected  impacts  of  NAFTA  and  GATT  on 
rural  manufacturing.  The  experts'  commentary  appeared  in  such 
diverse  pubhcations  as  the  Webster  Agricultural  Letter,  the  Seattle  Times  (from 
Gannett  News  Service),  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  (from  State  News 
Service),  and  the  China  Daily.  It  was  also  distributed  by  the  A.ssociated  Press 
to  a  variety  of  Pennsylvania  papers. 


Amy  Glasmeier 


in  the  original  newsletter  article,  was  a  source  for  a 
similar  article  in  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  March 
issue. 

— The  Associated  Press  adapted  newsletter  informa- 
tion for  articles  on  how  athletes  who  are  sidelined  by 
injuries  may  be  at  risk  for  depression  and  on  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  accurately  measure  body  fat  percentages. 
The  AP  articles  are  made  available  to  newspapers 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

—  Penn  State  sport  psychologist  David  Yukelson, 
who  often  provides  commentary  for  newsletter  arti- 
cles, was  profiled  by  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  in 
February.  The  article  was  also  distributed  by 
Newhouse  News  Service  and  picked  up  by  the 
Newark  Sunday  Star-Ledger. 

—  Howard  Knuttgen,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Sports  Medicine  and  editor-in-chief  for  the  newslet- 
ter, was  quoted  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in  December 
about  the  potential  use  of  glycerol  in  sport  drinks. 

▲  Ornamental  horticulture  Professor  Robert  Nuss 
continues  to  write  a  weekly  gardening  column,  which 
is  distributed  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  surround- 
ing states  by  the  Associated  Press.  He  often  is  inter- - 
viewed  on  related  issues  by  other  media  such  as 
Untied  Press  International  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

▲  Rural  sociologist  James  Van  Horn  also  wrapped 
up  a  10th  year  as  author  of  "Today's  Family" 
columns  for  the  Associated  Press,  reaching  newspa- 
pers throughout  Pennsylvania  and  in  surrounding 
regions. 

September 

▲  The  computer,  a  source  of  carpal  tunnel  syndrome, 
is  now  being  used  to  determine  who  will  get  the  ail- 
ment. Andris  Freivalds,  associate  professor  of 
industrial  engineering,  and  Scott  Miller,  graduate 
student,  put  together  a  computer  model  based  on  the 
dynamics  of  a  wrist's  tendons.  The  researchers 
showed  the  model  can  closely  predict  the  incidence 
rate  of  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  in  workers,  and  can 
show  which  tasks  increase  the  likelihood  of  damage 
and  injury  to  the  wrist  or  hand.  The  findings  appeared 
in  major  newspapers  nationwide,  including  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  The  Washington  Post. 

▲  Readers  of  the  East  and  West  Coast  editions  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  were  treated  to  stories  about 
two  ARL  technology  transfer  projects  in  Kathleen 

"  Weigner's"In  Development"  column.  "Smog-in-a- 
box"  focused  on  a  new  air  pollution  control  system 
being  developed  by  Lewis  Watt.  Robert  Heinsohn 


Hot  Off  the  Presses 
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and  Frederick  Cannon.  ■'From  the  Battlefield  lo  the 
Nursery"  spotlighted  an  ARL/Henihey  team's  efforts 
to  use  defense  technology  to  help  babies  at  respirato- 
ry risk. 

▲  A  study  in  Massachusetts  shows  that  older 
Americans  require  25  to  50  percent  more  protein  in 
their  diet  than  what's  listed  in  current  federal  recom- 
mendations. The  research  was  led  by  Wayne 
Campbell,  formerly  of  the  USDA  Human  Nutrition 
Research  Center  on  Aging  at  Tufts  University,  and 
now  part  of  the  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 
The  project's  senior  researcher  was  William  Evans, 
who  now  heads  the  Noll  center.  Their  study  appeared 
in  the  Denver  Post,  Delroil  Free  Press,  Houston 


Exercise  and  the  aging 

For  older  adults,  lifting  weights  boosts  strength, 
upgrades  the  metabolism,  and  helps  bum  off 
calories.  The  findings  come  from  a  study  led  by 
Wayne  Campbell,  fonnerly  of  the  USDA 
Human  Nutrition  Research  Center  on  Aging  at 
Tufts  University,  and  now  part  of  the  Noll 
Physiological  Research  Center  The  project's 
senior  researcher  was  William  Evans,  who  now 
heads  the  Noll  center.  Their  study  was  featured 
in  the  Denver  Post,  Miami  Herald,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  The  Washington  Post,  and  in  SELF 
magazine. 


Wayne  Campbell  helps  a  study  particpant. 


Chronicle.  The  New  York  Times,  and  Oregonian. 

A  A  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Institute  project 
designed  to  explore  the  use  of  sniped  bus  interiors  lo 
reduce  falls  by  the  elderly  was  cited  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Older  American's  Report  and 
the  National  Bus  Trader.  The  project  was  led  by 
Brian  Gilmore,  associate  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering. 

October 

▲  Pennsylvania  may  be  training  more  cosmetologists 
than  it  will  have  jobs  available  for  in  the  future, 
according  to  an  employment  forecast  by  David 
Passmore,  professor  of  vocational  education.  His 
commentary  on  the  potential  problem  appeared  in 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  October.  Passmore  was  also  active  dis- 
cussing the  outlook  for  manufacturing  jobs  statewide 
and  his  forecast  for  that  sector  was  of  interest  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Radio  Network,  the  Scranton  Times, 
the  Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News,  Executive  Report  magazine,  and 
Pennsylvania  Business  Central. 

▲  In  October,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reviewed  Big- 
Time  Football  at  Harvard.  1905:  The  Diary  of  Coach 
Bill  Reid.  which  was  edited  by  Ronald  Smith,  pro- 
fessor of  exercise  and  sport  science.  The  diary  of  the 
coach's  first  year  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  squad  was 
found  by  Smith  in  the  Harvard  archives.  In  it,  Reid 
frankly  records  the  many  challenges  of  the  post  and  - 
his  ultimate  disappointment  over  never  beating  Yale 
despite  an  otherwise  highly  successful  three-season 
stint  as  coach. 

▲  Too  much  agreement  between  managers  at  the 
home  office  and  their  counterparts  in  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries might  be  backfiring  on  some  multinational 
firms,  says  Michele  Ann  Govekar,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  management  at  Penn  State  Erie.  Her  study  of 
the  issue  was  noted  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
on  the  Knight-Ridder  Newswire. 

▲  Giving  subordinates  a  say  in  how  and  what  pun- 
ishments are  meted  out  by  supervisors  for  on-lhe-job 
misbehavior  can  lead  to  better  corporate  citizenship, 
suggest  findings  from  a  study  by  Linda  Klebe 
Trevino,  associate  professor  of  organizational  behav- 
ior, and  colleagues  Gail  Ball  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  at  Las  Vegas  and  Henry  Sims  Jr.  at  the 
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University  of  Maryland.  The  study  was  summarized 
in  the  October  issue  of  Small  Business  Reports,  a 
publication  ofthe  American  Management 
Association. 

▲  Starting  in  October,  associate  professor  of  geo- 
sciences  Richard  Alley's  work  in  Greenland  and 
with  the  Greenland  Ice  Coring  Project  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  newspaper  coverage.  Featured  in  the 
inaugural  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
Science  Page,  the  story  covered  the  program  in  gen- 
eral and  focused  on  what  scientists  where  learning 
from  it.  Another  story  on  the  project  appeared  in  The 
New  York  Times.  Radio  was  interested  in  the  project 
and  both  NPR  and  BBC  Worldwide  interviewed 
Alley.  A  paper  presented  at  the  recent  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 


Umiledsheiflife 

Innovative  alcoholic  beverages  such  as  Zima, 
clear  beers,  and  fruit-  and  chocolate-flavored 
beers  under  development  by 
various  brewers  do  not  always 
find  a  permanent  place  on  store 
shelves  after  their  initial  novel- 
ty has  worn  off.  However, 
even  short-lived  products  of 
Uiis  sort  can  pay  off  for  brew- 
ers by  attracting  many  first- 
time  young  drinkers,  says 
Marvin  Goldberg,  professor 
of  marketing.  A  recent  case  study  touching  on 
this  issue  was  described  by  Goldberg  with  col- 
leagues at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in 
the  Journal  of  Public  PoUcy  and  Marketing.  The 
article  attracted  the  attention  ofAdweek,  one  of 
the  most  influential  pubilcadons  covering  the 
advertising  industry,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Beer  Marketer's  Insight  magazine. 


Conference  on  rapid  climate  change  ran  on  United 
Press  International  and  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution/ Journal,  Portland  Oregonian,  Biijfaio 
News,  Science  News  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Wanda  Kapsner,  one  of  Alley's  graduate  stu- 
dents, conducts  research  in  snow  accumulation  in 
Greenland.  Her  work  was  featured  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 


SllOlt T  Takkk 

"These  children  may  have  learned  to  withdraw  ...  because  they  didn't 
hear  well.  The  pattern  seemed  to  persist  even  after  their 
hearing  returned  to  normal." 


MMBBSEm 


on  her 

research  was  the  focus  of  nafional  stories  in  media  such  as  the  Medical  Tribune.  Knight-Riddi 
Newspapers.  Los  Angeles  Times.  Houston  Post.  Denver  Post  and  Atlanta  Constitution. 
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Hot  Off  the  Presses 


A  Food  scientist  Manfred  Kroger  commented 
I  food  issues  in  USA  Today.  San  Francisco  E: 

and  Wired  magazine. 

▲  Cooperative  Extension  Agent  Mary  Anne 
Laeger-Hagemeisler  contributed  lo  a  story 
children's  slumber  parties  by  nationally  syndi 
cated  parenting  columnist  Barbara 
Meltz.  appearing  in  newspapers  such  as 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Orlando  Sentinel 
Fla. 


▲  James  Marden.  assistant  pro 

fessor  of  biology,  and  his  work  on  the 

origins  of  insect  flight  have  been  profiled  in  The 

New  York  Times.  United  Press  International,  Science 

News,  and  other  publications  such  as  Dallas  Morning 

News. 

A  Michael  Young,  assistant  professor  of  politics 
and  public  affairs  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  was 
quoted  in  stories  on  Pennsylvania  political  races  by 


USA  Today,  Associated  Press,  Reuters  News  Service, 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Philadelphia  InquircT. 


▲  Gary  Cross,  professor  of  history 
wrote  an  October  opinion  column  or 
overtime  and  family  values  issue 
New  York  Newsday.  The  column  w 
redistributed  by  the  Washington  Post 
News  Service  to  newspapers  nationally. 


Fostering  good  eating  hobits 

A  study  of  77  preschoolers  and  their  families 
shows  that  moms  who  impose  strict  mealtime 
rules  are  the  most  likely  women  to  raise  children 
with  poor  eating  habits.  The  fmdings  come  from 
research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  Leann 
Birch,  now  department  head  and  professor  of 
human  development  and  family  studies  at  Penn 
Stale,  and  Susan  Johnson,  a  former  postdoctoral 
researcher  at  Penn  State.  The  fmdings  appeared  in 
major  newspapers  around  the  nation,  including  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Miami  Herald,  TheNew  York 
Times  and  USA  Today.  The  researchers  were  also 
featured  on  a  segment  of  the  ABC -TV  show 
20/20. 


for 


November 

▲  How  informal  can  the  workplace  get?  Is 
casual  dress  right  for  your  office?  Does  your 
boss  call  you  by  your  first  name  and  let  you  do  the 

for  him/her?  David  Morand,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  management  at  Penn  Stale  Harrisburg,  studied 
such  topics  and  his  commentary  on  the  issues  were 
of  interest  to  a  variety  of  publications  late  last  year 
and  early  this  year.  Morand's  work  has  been  cited  in 
Training  and  Development  magazine,  Psychology 
Today,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Management 
Review,  and  in  columns  distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press,  Knight-Ridder.  and  Reuters  newswires  to  such 
papers  as  the  Houston  Post,  Indianapolis  Star,  The 
Washington  Post,  Chicago  Tribune,  Toronto  Star, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

▲  A  November  press  release  on  a  new  inspection 
device  that  could  safely  extend  the  life  of  aging  air- 
craft generated  a  request  for  Joseph  L  Rose,  the 
device's  inventor,  to  "enter  the  Discover  magazine 
1995  Technological  Innovation  Award  competition. 
Rose,  Paul  Morrow  Professor  of  engineering  science 
and  mechanics,  was  named  a  finalist.  As  a  result,  he 
and  his  invention  will  be  featured  in  the  June  issue  of 
Discover.  The  device  will  also  be  on  view  in  a  spe- 
cial exhibit  at  DisneyWorld  in  the  coming  year. 

^  James  L.W.  West  III,  English  professor  and  gen- 
eral editor  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press's  criti- 
cal editions  of  Fitzgerald's  novels,  appeared  Nov.  2, 
1 994,  in  a  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  photo  and 
story  about  the  Fitzgerald  project.  The  story  says 
West  is  "well  known  for  his  critical  editions  of  sever- 
al Theodore  Dreiser  novels"  and  notes  that  he  wrote 
his  dissertation  and  a  book  on  This  Side  of  Paradise. 

▲  The  effects  of  unwanted  facilities  such  as  inciner- 
ators on  local  housing  prices  and  appreciation  rates 
begin  before  construction  of  the  facilities  and  last 
longer  than  previously  expected,  a  new  study  by 
Katherine  McClain,  assistant  professor  of  mineral 
economics,  and  a  colleague  from  Nonheastem 
..  University  shows.  Findings  from  the  examination  of 
how  an  incinerator  in  a  Boston  suburb  affected  area 
house  prices  were  cited  inThe  Pittsburgh  Post- 


Closer  look  at  sleep  aids 

The  long-term  effects  of 
over-the-counter 
sleep  aids  could 
stand  some  addi- 
tional scrutiny, 
according  to  Janine 
Pillitteri,  doctoral 
student  in  the  — 

Biobehavioral  G^ 

Health  Program.  The  Medical  Tribune  News 
Service  carried  PilHtteri's  study,  done  in  concert 
with  Lynn  Kozlowski,  head  of  the  Biobehavioral 
Health  Program,  and  Denise  Person,  project  asso- 
ciate in  psychology.  The  Detroit  News  and  Free 
Press,  The  Washington  Post  and  Chicago  Sitn- 
Times  featured  Pillitteri's  research. 


Gazette,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution,  the  Waste  Recovery  Report,  and 
Environmental  Protection  News. 


A  One  out  of  nine  working-age  Pennsylv 
not  covered  by  health  insurance.  This  finding  by 
Gordon  Dejong  and  Gretchen  Cornwell  from  the 
Population  Research  Institute  in  November  was 
picked  up  by  Associated  Press  and  Knight-Ridder 
News  Service  and  cited  in  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  Associate  Professor  of  English  Robert  Gannon 
published  two  articles,  one  on  motion  sickness  and 
one  on  archaeological  work  in  the  Titanic,  in  the 
national  magazine.  Popular  Science.  The  motion 
sickness  article  featured  the  research  of  Robert 
Stern,  distinguished  professor  of  psychology,  and 
Kenneth  Koch,  professor  of  medicine. 

▲  A  lip  sheet  on  earthquake  experts  led  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  interview  Lou 
F.Geschwinder  Jr..  professor  of  architectural  engi- 
neering, on  earthquake-resistant  architecture  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  interview  Benjamin 
Howell,  professor  emeritus  of  geosciences. 


▲  The  donation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
archives  to  the  University  Libraries'  Historical 
Collections  and  Labor  Archives  received  attention  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Associated  Press  and 
Pennsylvania  newspapers. 

December 

▲  Coupon  inserts  like  those  distributed  in  Sunday 
newspapers  across  the  country  can  affect  the  buying 
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habits  of  even  those  consumers  who  don't  use  the 
coupons.  This  finding  from  a  study  by  Frank 
Mulhern,  assistant  professor  of  marketing,  with  col- 
leagues from  Drexel  University  and  The  Ohio  State 
University,  led  to  several  articles  early  this  year.  One 
article  was  distributed  by  the  Associated  Press  to 
such  newspapers  as  the  Allentown  Morning  Call  and 
New  Jersey's  Burlington  County  Times.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  also  described  the  research  in  its  April 
7  "People  Patterns"  column  and  the  United  Press 
International  began  to  circulate  a  version  of  the  story 
shortly  after  that. 

▲  Psychology  Today,  in  its  November/December 
issue,  ran  a  two-page  spread  highlighting  the  views  of 
Chester  Wolford,  a  business  and  English  professor 
at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College.  Wolford 
believes  that  business  students  should  learn  to  be 
leaders  by  studying  classic  texts  about  great  leaders. 
A  similar  story  ran  in  Training  magazine  in  October. 

▲  Popular  Science  ran  a  story  on  the  Envisioneers, 
the  Leonhard  Center's  group  of  activist  engineering 
undergraduates,  in  its  December  1994  issue.  ASEE 
Prism,  the  publication  of  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education,  also  ran  a  full-page  story  in 
December  1994  on  the  Leonhard  Center  and  the 
Envisioneers.  and  Engineering  Times  (published  by 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers)  had 
run  a  similar  story  in  October  1994. 

▲  Terry  Melton,  a  graduate  student  in  anthropology, 
worked  on  the  analysis  of  hair  from  the  woman 
thought  to  be  Princess  Anastasia,  heir  to  the  Russian 
throne.  This  story  was  widely  reported,  appearing  in 
New  York  Newsday,  Popular  Science  and  other  news- 
papers across  the  country. 

▲  The  Harrisburg  Patriot  ran  a  story  in  December 
1994  about  the  sailplane  project  of  Penn  State's 
ECSEL  program  —  the  Engineering  Coalition  of 
Schools  for  Excellence  in  Education  and  Leadership. 

▲  Erie  Kaufftnan,  a  visiting  professor  working  with 
the  Earth  Systems  Science  Center,  presented  a  paper 
in  December  warning  mass  extinctions  are  looming 
in  our  future.  This  story  was  covered  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Atlanta  Journal, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  other  papers  nation- 
wide. 

▲  James  Kasting's  comments  on  the  way  the  world 
will  end  appeared  across  the  country  in  many  news- 
papers starting  in  December.  This  was  the  second 
time  within  a  year  that  this  story  was  reported  —  this 
time  sparked  by  a  comment  in  The  New  York  Times. 
Kasting,  professor  of  geosciences.  was  also  cited  in 
the  Toronto  Sunday  Star.  Sail  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  on  the  Earth's  early  atmos- 
phere. 
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Nutritionist  Barbara  Rolls  (center)  and  students. 


A  relative  insensitivity  to  the  fat  content  of  foods  could  be  an  important  aspect  in  promoting  and  maintaining 
obesity.  The  finding  comes  from  a  study  headed  by  Barbara  Rolls,  holder  of  the  Helen  A.  Guthrie  Chair  in 
Nutrition.  Rolls  conducted  the  research  while  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  The  work  by 
Rolls  was  featured  in  The  New  York  Times.  Sunday  Telegraph  of  London  and  VOGUE  magazine. 


A  Both  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  Pittsburgh 
Post-  Gazette  published  stories  about  research  on 
removing  coatings  and  dirt  with  ice  particles  by  Gary 
Settles,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

A  William  Ellis,  associate  professor  of  Enghsh  at 
Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus,  and  his  work  on  urban 
myths  were  part  of  a  BBC  documentary  and  recog- 
nized by  several  British  newspapers  such  as  the 
London  Times. 

A  William  Weaver  Jr.,  head  and  professor  of  poul- 
try science,  offered  tips  on  buying  fresh  poultry  in  a 
New  York  Times  story  during  December. 

A  Geoscientist  Kevin  Furlong's  work  on  earthquake 
faults  in  California's  Bay  area  received  much  atten- 
tion this  fall  from  newspapers  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner^  Miami  Herald .  Associated 
Press  and  San  Jose  Mercury  News  in  California. 

A  Richard  Yahner,  professor  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  the  return  of  the  last  Pennsylvania  moun- 
tain lion  to  Penn  State  was  profiled  nationally  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

A  Roger  Downs,  geography  professor,  was  inter- 
viewed for  a  story  on  leaching  standards  for  geogra- 


phy, which  received  national  attention  during 
December  in  media  such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  The 
Washington  Post,  Denver  Post,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Houston  Chronicle  and  Knight  Ridder 
Newspapers. 


January 


A  An  essay  on  the  experiences  of  gay  men  who 
"come  out"  in  college,  by  Rob  Rhoads,  a  research 
associate  in  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education,  was  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education's 
back-page  "Point  of  View"  feature  on  Jan.  27. 
Rhoads  is  the  author  of  Coming  Out  in  College:  The 
Struggle  for  a  Queer  Identity,  Bergin  &  Garvey, 
1994. 

A  Ice  cream  appeals  to  people  year  round.  In 
January,  Arun  Kilara,  a  professor  of  food  science, 
described  how  U.S  ice  cream  sales  fluctuate  with 
U.S.  troop  movements  and  how  ice  cream  consump- 
tion rises  where  economies  improve.  His  comments 
were  carried  by  the  Associated  Press  in  newspapers 
nationwide,  such  as  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  St.  Petersburg  Times,  and  were  fea- 
tured on  the  front  page  of  the  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

In  another  national  Associated  Press  story,  Kilara 
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Stop  whining 

Gerald  Lauchle.  professor  of  acoustics  with  a 
joint  appointment  at  ARL.  is 
leading  sevffal  projects 
designed  to  produce  qui- 
eter consumer  products 
with  technology,  equip- 
ment and  facilities 
originally  developed 
at  ARL  for  undersea  -^^f 
warfare  projects. 
The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  The 
Pinsburgh  Post- 

Gazeite,  Knight-Ridder  News  Service  and  the 
Amazing  Science  Enqxjrium  radio  show  all 
cited  his  work  on  softening  the  whine  of  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 


also  explained  why  low-fal  margarine  had  a  negativ 
impact  on  baked  goods.  The  story  appeared  coast  l( 
coast  in  newspapers  such  as  the  San  Jose  Mercury 


News  in  California  to  Tampa  Tribune,  Fla, 
▲  Sometimes  an  interview  for  a  column  can  have 
wide-  reaching  results.  Sharon  Luck,  associate 
director  of  the  Women  in  the  Science  and 
Engineering  Institute  (WISE),  was  interviewed  by 
workplace  reporter  Carol  Kleiman  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  whose  column  is  widely  syndicated. 
Readers  in  places  as  distant  as  Denver.  Oregon  and 
Ft.  Lauderdale  were  exposed  to  the  issues  of  women 
in  the  sciences  and  engineering  starting  in  January. 

A  A  study  on  the  interrelations  of  religious  affiliation 
and  hospital  choice  by  Syed  Saad  Andaleeb,  assis- 
tant professor  of  marketing  at  Penn  State  Erie.  The 
Behrend  College  was  profiled  in  the  January  issue  of 
Healthcare  Marketing  Report.  Whether  or  not  the 
people  Andaleeb  surveyed  were  of  the  same  religious 
background  of  a  nearby  religiously-affiliated  hospi- 
tal, tiiey  usually  ranked  such  affiliations  as  practically 
the  least  important  factor  to  consider  when  choosing 
a  hospital.  However,  those  with  the  same  back- 
ground were  more  likely  to  recall,  prefer,  and  choose 
the  religiously-affiliated  hospital  for  actual  care, 
regardless  of  its  distance  from  their  home. 


Family  issues  always  popular 


Starting  in  December,  the  Associated  Press  noted  research  by  Alan  Booth,  professor  of  sociology  and 
human  development,  indicating  that  combat  veterans  are  more  vulnerable  lo  marriage  problems  in  later 
life.  The  story  also  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Tampa  Tribune 
and  5/.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  as  well  as  Research  Alerl  and  Stars  and  Stripes  magazine. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Miami  Herald  and  The  Washington  Post  all 
quoted  another  study  by  Booth  thai  non- traditional  families  are  just  as  likely  to  produce  well-adjusted 
children  as  the  traditional  sitcom  family  of  the  1950s. 

In  addition.  Booth's  intensive  research  concerning  a  variety  of  family  issui 
eration,"  stepfamilies  and  the  long-term  impact  of  divorce  —  has  been  cited  i 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Long  Beach  Sunday  Press-Telegr, 
and  Charlotte  Observer. 


-  the  "sandwich  gen- 
1  The  New  York  Times, 
'.,  Houston  Chronicle 


▲  Penn  State  meteorologists  and  the  weatiier  com- 
munications group  faced  a  mild  winter  with  respect 
to  weather  news,  but  they  continued  to  answer  myri- 
ad questions  for  TV  weather  forecasters  on  the  differ- 
ence between  sleet  and  freezing  rain.  Fred 
Gadomski,  Paul  Knight  and  Lee  Grenci  led  the 
team,  but  graduate  students  also  answered  questions 
for  stories  in  The  New  York  Times  as  well  as  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Miami  Herald,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Tampa  Tribune  and  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

▲  "A  Hot  Solution  for  Pollution"  is  what  Newsweek 
called  the  discovery  by  Jean-Marc  Bollag,  co-direc- 
tor of  Penn  State's  Center  for  Bioremedialion  and 
Detoxification,  and  Jerzy  Dec,  research  associate, 
that  horseradish  can  clean  up  some  industrial  waste 
waters.  The  story  also  appeared  in  BusinessWeek,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Chicago  Tribune,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Orlando 
Sentinel,  Houston  Post  and  Knight-Ridder  News 
Service. 

▲  In  anticipation  of  the  1996  Olympics,  media  such 
as  The  New  York  Times,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  San  Jose  Mercury  News  have  interviewed  John 
Lucas,  professor  of  exercise  and  sports  science,  on 
Olympics  topics. 


▲  Donald  Schneider,  associate  professor  of  astrono- 
my and  astrophysics,  was  part  of  a  January  story  on 
quasars  research,  published  by  media  such  as 
Associated  Press.  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  New  Scientist  magazine. 


February 


▲  Talk  of  planets  outside  our  solar  system  interests 
all  sorts  of  reporters.  Comments  by  Alex  Wolszczan. 
professor  of  astronomy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  appeared  in  newspapers  as  far  away  as 
Beijing.  China.  In  the  U.S.,  Wolszczan's  remarks 
were  featured  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Arizona 
Republic,  Buffalo  NewA,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Miami  Herald  and  Newark  Star 
Ledger. 

A  Plastic  containers  with  metal  lids  may  be  the  most 
efficient  way  to  process  some  foods  in  the  microwave 
oven  according  to  Ramaswamy  C.  Anantheswaran, 
assistant  professor  of  food  science,  and  graduate  stu- 
dent Li  Zen  Liu.  Their  finding  was  carried  on 
Reuters  Business  Report,  in  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  the  food  trade  press. 

▲  Moderate  lunchtime  drinking  is  not  heart  healthy. 
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Even  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  consumed  before 
work  or  physical  exertion  place  stress  on  the  cardio- 
vascular system,  according  to  Mary  E.  Nicholson, 
professor  of  health  education  and  biobehavioral 
health,  and  her  colleagues.  The  finding,  which  was 
carried  by  United  Press  international  and  the  Knight- 
Riddernews  services,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

▲  Pennsylvania  continues  to  export  its  college-edu- 
cated young  people  to  other  states,  according  to 
Gordon  Dejong  and  Gretchen  Cornwell  from  the 
Population  Research  Institute.  This  brain  drain,  with 
its  serious  economic  implications,  was  cited  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

▲  Jan  Prybyla,  professor  of  economics,  was  quoted 
by  USA  Today  on  Feb.  10  regarding  the  prospects  of 
Jiang  Zemin  as  Deng  Xiaoping's  successor  in  China. 

▲  In  a  bylined  story  that  ran  Feb.  24.  1995,  Tom 
DeLoughry  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
wrote  about  electronic  information  kiosks  that  are 
being  used  for  various  purposes  on  college  campuses. 
The  story  also  cites  Penn  State's  OASIS  system,  a 
non-kiosk  system  that  enables  students  to  look  at 
Iheir  records,  class  schedules,  and  so  on,  from  PCs 
and  Macs  in  computer  labs,  the  HUB,  dorm  public 
areas,  and  sites  at  several  Commonwealth  Campuses. 
J.  James  Wager.  Penn  State  registrar,  was  quoted  in 
the  story. 

▲  Charles  Yesalis,  professor  of  health  policy  and 
administration  and  exercise  and  sports  science,  has 
been  interviewed  on  the  possible  use  of  anabolic 
steroids  by  Chinese  athletes  in  publications  such  as 
Chicago  Tribune,  Business  Week  and  Scientific 
American. 

▲  Jay  Belsky,  professor  of  human  development  and 
family  studies,  has  been  widely  quoted  in  national 
stories  on  day  care  issues  by  media  such  as  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Dow  Jones  News  Wire,  Newsday  and 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

March 

A  Carl  Mitcham,  director  of  the  Science, 
Technology  and  Society  program,  contributed  to  an 
article  on  misuse  of  computers  in  finance.  The 
Associated  Press  story  appeared  in  The  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  the  Trenton  Times,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  and  the  Long  Beach  Press. 

▲  How  to  Study,  a  study  guide  recently  updated  by 
Diane  Enerson,  head  of  Penn  State's  Instmctional 
Development  Program,  was  ranked  by  Rolling  Stone 
as  one  of  the  top  three  study  guides  in  the  country. 
The  rankings  were  in  a  sidebar  that  accompanied  a 
story  in  the  March  23  issue  on  the  ways  students  can 
get  the  most  out  of  their  study  time. 


▲  "Is  the  Death  Penalty  Fair  To  Blacks, "  in  Jet 
Magazine,  March  13.  1995  showcased  the  comments 
of  Roy  Austin,  director  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice program.  He  concluded  that  the  death  penalty  is 
a  deterrent,  but  that  it  should  not  be  used  until  it  is 
shown  that  the  death  penalty  is  applied  equitably 
across  the  racial  line. 


▲  Richard  Wexler^  assistant  professor  of  c 
cations  at  the  Penn  State  Beaver  Campus,  published 
an  opinion  column  on  the  concept  of  orphanages  in 
The  New  York  Times  and  was  interviewed  by  the  CBS 
news  show,  "60  Minutes."  He  also  has  been  quoted 
on  foster  care  and  child  welfare  issues  by  USA  Today, 
National  Public  Radio  and  Scripps  Howard  News 


April 

▲  The  New  York  Times  Education  Supplement  led 
off  its  April  edition  with  an  article  on  the  Learning 
Center,  an  iimovative  program  under  the  direction  of 
John  S.  Lamancusa,  associate  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering. 

▲  Wilson  Moses,  history  professor,  was  featured  in 
an  April  9.  1995  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Review  & 
Opinion  page  story  "Discussions  about  race  getting 
harder  to  decode."  Moses  feels  there  is  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  word  racist  without  really  knowing 
what  it  means  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

A  The  Sunday  New  York  Times,  April  16,  ran  a  piece 
called  "War  in  Their  Own  Backyard,"  by  Gary  W. 
Gallagher,  head  of  Penn  State's  history  department 
and  co-author  and  editor  of  The  Fredericksburg 
Campaign:  Decision  on  the  Rappahannock.  The 
book,  published  recently  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  reinterprets  the  bloody 
Fredericksburg  campaign  and  places  it  within  a 
broader  social  and  political  context. 

▲  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  on  the  front  page  of  its 
Metro  section  on  April  18,  ran  a  feature  about  pro- 
jects at  Penn  State's  graduate  program  in  acoustics, 
ARL  programs,  and  the  Center  for  Acoustics  and 
Vibration.  The  story  focused  on  noise  reduction  pro- 
jects in  vacuum  cleaners,  water  meters,  personal  com- 
puters and  cars. 

A  Jack  Rayman,  director  of  career  development  and 
placement  services  at  Penn  State,  was  quoted  in  two 
recent  stories  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  One,  in 
April,  focused  on  efforts  students  can  make  to  land 
jobs  after  graduation  and  included  a  sidebar  on  the 
Myers-Briggs  personality  tests;  the  other,  on  March 
12,  focused  on  the  changing  role  of  career  centers  in 
the  199as. 
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National 

Television 

Placements 

Pen.n  State  Pkoim.k  in  thk  Nrws 


MOVING  AT  BREAK 
NECK  SPEED 


Tlie  national  television  marketing 
effort  at  Penn  Stale  continues  in  full 
swing  with  placements  numbering  50 
in  1994.  The  pace  has  been  brisk  this 
year,  with  16  at  the  end  of  March. 

▲  Vicki  Abt,  professor  of  sociology 
and  American  Studies  at  Ogontz,  has 
been  extremely  busy  discussing  her 
study  of  the  effects  that  television  talk 
shows  have  on  their  audiences.  Last 
fall  she  was  a  guest  on  a  two-part 
Oprah  show  where  she  was  questioned 
at  length  about  her  research.  She  also 
discussed  the  topic  on  the  'Today 
Show"  and  CNN. 

"Die  shooting  of  a  man  who  was  a 
guest  on  the  Jenny  Jones  talk  show  led 
to  another  round  of  interviews  for  Abt. 
including  one  on  the  "Today  Show" 
and  America's  Talking  cable  television 
network. 

Last  fall  she  was  also  interviewed 
by  '*NBC  Nightly  News"  about  victims 
and  the  addictive  society. 

▲  A  comparison  of  sleeping  patterns 
of  American  and  Dutch  babies  was  a 
popular  topic  for  network  television. 
Sara  Harkness.  associate  professor  of 
human  development  at  University 
Park,  was  interviewed  for  a  segment 
on  "CBS  This  Morning"  where  she 
discussed  the  study.  A  few  weeks  prior 
to  the  fomial  interview  the  study  was 
included  in  the  morning  newscast  on 
"CBS  Tliis  Moming"  and  also  on 
CNN. 

▲  A  segment  of  Rescue  9 1 1  which 
was  shot  late  last  fall  at  the  Herehey 
Medical  Center  was  aired  nationwide 
in  Februajy. 

▲  Jay  Belsky,  professor  of  human 
development  at  family  studies  at 
University  Park,  continues  to  be  a  pop- 
ular newscast  guest.  Last  fall  he  was 
interviewed  in  the  American  Agenda 


segment  of  ABC's  "World  News 
Tonight"  about  tlie  day  care  situation 
in  the  United  States.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  a  guest  on  ABC's  "Good 
Moming  America"  where  he  dis- 
cussed his  recent  book,  Transitions  to 
Parenthood. 

▲  The  Civil  War  ended  a  long  time 
ago,  but  it  is  still  a  popular  topic  on 
the  Arts  &  Entertainment  network. 
Gary  Gallagher,  professor  of  history 
at  University  Park,  was  a  guest  last 
fall  and  late  this  winter,  discussing 
Civil  War  generals. 

▲  Lynn  Kozlowski.  chairman  of 
biobehavorial  health  at  University 
Park,  was  interviewed  about  low-tar 
cigarettes  on  CNN.  He  was  also  a 
guest  on  ABC's  "World  News 


Tonight"  where  he  discussed  better 
testing  for  cigarettes. 

▲  Richard  Kopley,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Penn  State  DuBois 
Campus,  discussed  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
on  the  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Biographies  program. 

▲  Shiriki  Kumanyika,  professor  of 
epidemology  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  was  interviewed  by  "CBS 
This  Moming"  in  a  story  that  dis- 
cussed obesity  and  African-American 

A  Richard  Wexler,  associate  profes- 
sor of  communications  at  the  Penn 
State  Beaver  Campus,  was  inter- 
viewed by  "60  Minutes"  about  his 
views  on  orphanages  and  the  propos- 
al to  reopen  them  nationwide. 


▲  A  CNBC  financial  reporter  inter- 
viewed Fariborz  Ghadar,  holder  of 
the  Schreyer  Chair  in  global  manage- 
ment policies  and  planning  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  about  the  crash  of  the 
bank  in  London. 

▲  LeeAnn  Birch,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  human  development  and  fami- 
ly studies  at  University  Park>  was  inter- 
viewed by  ABC's  "20/20"  in  a  seg- 
ment about  overweight  children  and 
teenagers. 

▲  Exercise  is  important  for  people  of 
all  ages,  including  the  elderly,  William 
Evans,  director  of  the  Noll  Lab  at 
University  Paric,  told  a  reporter  at 
"CBS  This  Morning." 


Leano  Birch  and  her  research  on  overweight  children 
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University  Park  Calendar 


Around  the  world 

The  works  of  photographer  John  Ivanko  are 
versity  Park  Campus.  His  pictures  are  from 
India. 


on  display  in  the  Mateer  Building  on  the  Uni- 
around  the  globe,  like  this  one  from  Nepal, 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  April  27 

Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel  Megan  Weaver  and  Melissa 
Wallner,  undergraduate  voice  majors. 

Agricultural  Sciences,  7:30  p.m.,  101  ASl 
BIdg.  Roger  Beachy  on  "Biotechnology 
to  Develop  Disease-Resistant  Crops: 
National  and  International  Implications." 
Also.  April  28, 10  a.m..  on  "Pathogen 
Chemical  Resistance:  Using  Capsid 
Proteins  and  Movement  Proteins  to  Inter- 
rupt Virus  Infections." 

■  School  of  Music,  8:15  p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
Umoja  African  Arts  Company. 

Friday,  April  28 

Classes  End. 

Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud,  "Nanitjin 
Maymunj:  Narritjin  at  Djarrakpi."  Also  at 
2  p.m.,  "Images  of  Man." 

Geography's  CoHee  Hour,  4  p.m.,  31.9  Walk- 
er Bldg.  Lawrence  Brown  on  "How 
Migration  Has  Reshaped  the  Demo- 
graphic Personality  of  the  Ohio  River  Val- 

Saturday,  April  29 

Central  Pennsylvania  Orchid  Show,  Ag 

Can  Film  Festival,  7  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. Display  of  the  best  productions 
created  and  produced  by  film  and  video 
students. 

Sunday,  April  30 

■  Gallery  Talk,  1  ;30  p.m.,  Christoffers 

Lobby,  Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Green- 
leaf  on  "Australian  Aboriginal  Painting." 

School  of  Music,  3  p.m..  122  lulusic  Bldg. 
The  Penn  State  Early  Music  Ensemble, 

Monday,  May  1 

Final  Exams,  through  May  6. 

Tuesday,  May  2 

Edgar  A,  Day  Memorial  Lecture  in  Food  Sci- 
ence, 4  p.m.,  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Douglas  L.  Archer  on  "Why 
Food  Microbiology  is  More  Fun  than 
Ever," 

Saturday,  May  6 

■  Gallery  Talk,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  Christotters 

Lobby,  Palmer  Museum.  Debra  Green- 
leaf  on  "Australian  Aboriginal  Painting." 
Sunday,  May  7 

■  Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "Aus- 


tralia's Art  of  the  Dreamtime:  Quinkin 

County." 
Monday,  May  8 
Intersession  begins. 
Friday,  May  12 

Spring  Commencement,  through  May  14. 
Sunday,  May  14 
Mother's  Day 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

-Morning  Edition,"  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6  p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S. 

Leonard  Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Libri.  The  Radio  Book  Review,"  Thurs..  7 

p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPariland."  Men., 

8  p.m. 
Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  April  27 

Economics,  2:30  p.m.,  420  Kem.  George 
Deltas  on  "Small  Sample  Stmctural 
Econometric  Analysis  of  Bidding  for  Con- 
tracts." 

Physics,  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab. 
Stephen  Beny  on  "The  Surprising  Phase 
Behavior  of  Clusters," 

History,  4  p.m.,  102  Weaver  Bldg.  James  E. 
Cronin  on  "The  Cold  War  as  Worid 
Order:  Its  Rise  and  Demise." 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering. 
4:30  p.m.,  314  Hammond  Bldg.  Terry 
Harrison,  speaker, 

Friday,  April  28 

Carbon  Research  Center/Fuel  Science,  9 
a,m.,  C213  Coal  Utilization  Lab,  I.  C. 
Lewis  on  "Carbonization  Chemistry:" 

Agronomy,  3:35  p.m.,  101  ASl,  John  Stiteler 
on  "Hydrology  and  Nutrient  Export  in  a 
Small  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Water- 
Monday,  May  1 

Biology,  4:30  p.m..  108  Althouse.  Sean  Car- 


April  27  -  May  14 


roll  on  "Homeotic  Genes  and  the  Devel- 
opment and  Evolution  of  Body  Plans 
and  Body  Parts." 

Wednesday,  May  3 

Biotechnology  Institute,  4  p.m.,  'l  10  Wartik 
Lab.  Bartsara  Zlinskas,  speaker, 

Thursday,  May  4 

Economics,  2:30  p.m.,  420  Kern.  Andrew 
Levin  on  "Inferences  from  Parametric 
and  Non-Parametric  Covariance  Matrix 
Estimation  Procedures, " 

Computer  Science  and  Engineering,  4  p,m., 
302  Pond  Lab,  Alejandro  Schafler  on 
"Faster  Genetic  Linkage  Analysis  Com- 
putations." 

Graduate  Program  in  Nutrition,  4  p.m.,  4 
East  H&HD,   David  A.  McCarron  on 
"Calcium  Metabolism  and  Cardiovascu- 
lar Disease:  From  the  Patient  to  Public 
Policy," 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  April  18 

PA  Bankers,  90  attendees,  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  April  19. 

Monday,  April  24 

Better  Process  Control  School.  70  atten- 
dees. Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  April 
27. 

Monday,  May  8 

1995  PA  Rural  Health  Conference,  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  "Rural  Pennsylvanians  Building 
Health  Communities.  Through  May  10. 

Sunday,  May  14 

PA  Utilities  and  Public  Policy.  450  atten- 
dees, Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  May  17. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley  Panels  and  Cases: 

Arts  and  Architecture  Student  Council  Exhib- 
it. Through  May  4. 
HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 
The  oil  paintings  on  canvas  and  wood  of 

contemporary  artist  Bill  Stamos. 

Through  May  14. 
Kern  Rat  Cases; 
"Lydia  Dambekalns  Jewelry."  Through  May 

16. 
Kern  Panels: 
"Susan  Hegan  Installation  Art."  Through 

May  16. 
Kem  Tail  Cases: 
Richard  Schwartz  Ceramics."  Through  May 

16. 
Palmer  Museum; 
"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 

through  July  16. 

■  "Dreamtime:  Australian  Aboriginal  Art 

from  the  Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge." 

through  July  16. 
Pattee  Penn  State  Room: 
The  Penn  State  Press  Book  Collection," 

through  May  15, 
Pattee  West  Lobby  Gallery: 
Susannah  V.  Beary's  exhibition  of  quilts. 

Through  April  30. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
MFA  Thesis  Exhibition.  Through  May  5. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234.  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are  Weath- 
er—234;  Arts  Line— 345;  University  Cal- 
endar— 456. 


Lecture 

Florida  professor 
to  give  food 
science  talk 

Douglas  L.  Archer,  professor  and 
chair.  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
Department,  University  of  Floiida, 
will  present  the  E.  A.  Day  Memor- 
ial Lecture  in  Food  Science  at  4 
p.m.  Monday,  May  2,  in  the 
Frizzell  Room,  Helen  Eakin  Eisen- 
hov^er  Chapel  at  University  Park. 
Or,  Ard\er  is  a  well  known 
microbiologist  who  has  served  in 
administrative  positions  in  the  U,S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
where  he  a(so  held  the  rank  of 
assistant  surgeon  general.  The  title 
of  his  presentation  is  "Why  Food 
Microbiology  is  More  Fun  than 
Ever." 

This  lecture,  begun  as  a  series 
in  1973,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  and 
honors  Edgar  A.  Day,  former  vice 
president  of  International  Flavors 
and  Fragrances,  Inc.  He  received 
his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
Penn  State  in  1955  and  1957.  Prior 
to  his  death  in  1973  he  also  taught 
and  conducted  flavor  research  at 
The  University  of  Maryland  and 
Oregon  State  University. 


A  dozen  faculty 
receive  fellowships 

The  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
istic Studies  has  awarded  Faculty 
Research  Fellowships,  from  July  to 
December  1995,  to  the  following  facul- 
ty members: 

Dan  and  Eleanor  Armstrong, 
School  of  Music,  to  record  20th-centu- 
ry masterpieces  for  flute  and  percus- 
sion; Carol  Costabile-Heming,  Ger- 
man, to  do  research  on  German  writer 
Giinter  Kunert;  Mark  Feamow,  Theatre 
Arts,  to  do  research  on  American  the- 
atre; Earl  Filz,  Spanish/ltalian/Por- 
tuguese  and  Comparative  Literature,  to 
do  research  on  Brazilian  writer  Clarice 
Lispector  (1920-1977);  Ken  Graves, 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  to  produce  a  pho- 
tographic study  of  ancient  baths  in 
Europe;  Thomas  Hale,  French  and 
Comparative  Literature,  to  do 
research  on  griots  and  griottes  of  West 
Africa. 

Philip  Jenkins,  History,  to  do 
research  on  the  history  of  extreme 
Right-wing  movements  in  Pennsylva- 
nia (1930-1950);  Laura  Knoppers,  Eng- 
lish, to  do  research  on  British  states- 
man Oliver  Cromwell;  Jean  Sanders, 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  to  produce  an 
edition  of  prints  to  be  included  in  a 
portfolio  of  Wisconsin  printmakers; 
Bruce  Trinkley,  School  of  Music,  to 
videotape  Smia  Rosalim,  A  Cantata 
based  on  the  Painting  In/  Fernando  Botero; 
Matthew  Wilson,  Humanities  Divi- 
sion, Penn  State  Harrisburg,  to  do 
research  on  the  unpublished  novels  of 
Charles  W.  Chesfnutt. 
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Commencement  schedule 


University  to  graduate  7,302  during  Spring  Commencement 


The  University  will  hold 
1995  Spring  Commence- 
ment ceremonies,  begin- 
ning the  weekend  of  May 
12fora  total  of  7,302  grad- 
uating students  systemwide. 

Of  these,  839  will  receive  associ- 
ate degrees,  5341  will  receive  bac- 
calaureate degrees  .ind  1,122  students 
will  receive  graduate  degrees,  includ- 
ing 99  students  who  will  graduate 
from  the  College  of  Medicine  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center  on  May  21. 
For  only  the  second  time  in  its  his- 
tory, Penn  State  will  award  honorary 
degrees  this  spring.  Paul  Berg,  Wil- 
son Professor  of  biochemistry  at  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Medicine, 
director  of  the  Beckman  Center  for 
Molecular  and  Genetic  Medicine  and 
1980  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry,  will  receive  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  during 
ceremonies  for  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science.  Edward  O.  Wilson,  Baird 
Professor  of  science  and  curator  of 
entomology  at  Harvard's  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  will  receive  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
degree  during  ceremonies  for  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  (See  relat- 
ed story  on  page  19). 

This  year,  each  college  at  Univer- 
sity Park  and  most  campuses  across 
the  state  will  hold  individual  cere- 

At  the  University  Park  Campus, 
5,651  students  will  graduate.  Of 
these,  35  will  receive  associate 
degrees  and  4,693  will  receive  bac- 
calaureate degrees.  Receiving  gradu- 
ate degrees  are  706  master's  degree 
graduates  with  217  doctoral  degree 
graduates. 

■  University  Park 

Ceremonies  are  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows: 

Friday,  May  12 

— 3  p.m.:  commencement  cere- 
monies begin  with  the  ROTC  Com- 
missioning at  3  p.m.  in  Schwab  Audi- 
toriunx,  where  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  Perry  will  address 
the  48  ROTC  cadets  and  midshipmen 
to  be  commissioned. 

—  4:30  p.m.:  the  University  Schol- 
ars medals  ceremony  for  about  260 
graduating  scholars  will  be  held  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Speaking 
will  be  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Education  John 
Cahir,  President  Thonias  and  Uni- 
versity Scholars  Program  Director 
James  Rambeau. 

—  8  p.m.:  The  Graduate  School 
ceremonies  will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium,  where  Sec- 
retary Perry  will  give  the  address.  A 
Ph.D.  alumnus  in  mathematics.  Dr. 
Perry  is  known  as  the  "father  of 
stealth  technology."  He  was  appoint- 


ed defense  secretary  in  1994,  when 
President  Clinton  also  praised  him 
for  efforts  to  retool  the  Defense 
Department's  weapons  purchasing 
program.  Before  entering  govern- 
ment service,  he  helped  found  a  suc- 
cessful defense  research  and  devel- 
opment company,  Electronic  Systems 
Laboratories. 

Saturday,  May  13 

—  9  a.m.:  The  Eberly  College  of 
'  Science  in  Recreation  Building.  Alan 

Schriesheim,  director  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  will  give  the  address.  A 
Ph.D.  alumnus  in  chemistry,  he 
joined  the  non-weapons  national  lab- 
oratory in  1983  after  serving  as  direc- 
tor of  corporate  research  and  general 
manager  of  engineering  technology 
at  Exxon. 

—  9  a.m.:  The  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  in  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium. Robert  C.  Baldwin,  assistant 
dean  for  resident  education  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
associate  professor  of  wood  science 
and  technology  in  the  School  of  For- 
est Resources.  Dr.  Baldwin  has  been 
assistant  dean  since  1988  with  admin- 
istrative interests  in  curriculum 
development,  writing-across-the-cur- 
riculum  and  undergraduate  research. 
In  wood  sciences,  his  research  inter- 
ests include  wood  degradation  and 
protection,  and  historic  preservation. 

—  noon:  The  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  in  Recre- 
ation Building.  —  Ann  Peterson, 
deputy  director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  former  dean  of 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development.  Dr.  Peterson  was 
appointed  by  President  Clinton  last 
year  as  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
one  of  the  two  top  management  posts 
at  NSF.  For  two  years  prior  to  that, 
she  had  been  vice  president  for 
research  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta; She  has  more  than  20  years  of 
experience  as  a  scientist  in  psycholo- 
gy, adolescent  development,  and  sta- 
tistics. 

—  noon:  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. HelenManfulI,  professor  of  the- 
atre arts  and  FEllow  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies. 

—  3  p.m.:  The  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  Recreation  Building.  — 
Walter  Robb,  a  management  consul- 
tant, president  of  Vantage  Manage- 
ment, Inc.  and  retired  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  research  and 
development  at  General  Electric 
Company.  A  Penn  State  alumnus  in 
chemical  engineering,  he  received  the 
National  Medal  of  Technology  from 
President  Clinton  in  1993  for  leader- 
ship of  the  Critical  Technology  insti- 
tute in  Washington  D.C.  and  the  MR 


imaging  industry. 

—  3  p.m.:  The  School  of  Commu- 
nications in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Kim  Rotzell,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communications,  professor  of  adver- 
tising and  research  professor  in  the 
Institute  of  Communications  Research 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign.  A  B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
alumnus  and  former  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty member  in  communications  and 
advertising.  Dr.  Rotzell  has  written 
widely  on  advertising  and  has  been 
honored  as  a  Distinguished  Advertis- 
ing Educator  by  the  American  Adver- 
tising Federation. 

—  6  :30-p.m.:  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration  in  Recre- 
ation Building.  William  Pagonis, 
executive  vice  president  for  logistics, 
Sears  Merchandising  Group.  A  1964 
alumnus  in  business  logistic  and  a 
1970  MBA  graduate,  he  is  a  retired  Lt. 
General  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  is 
known  for  his  accomplishments  as 
logistics  coordinator  for  Desert 
Storm. 

—  7  p.m.:  The  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  John  A.  Dutton,  dean 
of  the  college. 

Sunday,  May  14 

—  1  p.m.:  The  CoUege  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  in  Recrearion  Building.  — 
Edward  O.  Wilson,  Baird  Professor 
of  Science  and  curator  of  entomology 
at  Harvard's  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  will  give  the  address. 
Known  as  the  founder  of  the  field  of 
sociobiology,  he  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  understanding  of  the 
distribution  of  species  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  behavior.  He  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1979  for  On  Human  Nature 
and  in  1990  for  The  Ants. 

—  1  p.m.:  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion in  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  — 
Sharon  P.  Robinson,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  education  for  educational 
research  and  improvement  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  Her  office 
is  the  center  for  information  about  the 
progress  and  condition  of  American 
education  and  develops  and  supports 
educational  research  and  public,  aca- 
demic and  research  Ubraries.  She  also 
has  served  as  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Innovation  and  led  the 
center's  Teacher  Education  Initiative 
for  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Other  locations 

■  The  Hershey  Medical  Center  — 
Howard  Torman,  M.D.,  health  and 
medical  correspondent  for  "CBS 
This  Morning,"  May  21. 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg  — Jane  D. 
Coleman,  president  and  general 
manager  of  WITF,  May  13. 

■  Penn  Slate  Erie,  The  Behend  Col- 
lege —  James  Kurre,  associate  pro- 


fessor of  economics,  at  noon  May  13. 

■  Penn  State  Great  Valley  —  Rotan 
Lee,  senior  executive  vice  president 
of  RMS  Technologies,  at  7  p.m.  May 
19. 

Commonwealth 
Campuses: 

■  Allentown  —  no  commencement 

■  Altoona  —  Faculty/Staff  awards 
ceremony  at  10:30  a.m.  and  com- 
mencement ceremonies  at  1 
p.m.—  William  G.  Engelbret, 
associate  professor  of  accounting, 
will  speak  on  May  6. 

■  Beaver  —  James  Monroe,  director 
of  Academic  Affairs,  at  noon  May 
13. 

■  Berks  —  State  Rep.  Sheila  Miller, 
at7:30p.m.  May  11. 

■  Delaware  County  —  Joann  B. 
Manning,  superintendent  of  the 
Chester-Upland  School  District, 
at7p.m.  May  11. 

■  Dubois  —  Gary  Ait,  wildlife  biol- 
ogist for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  speciahst  on 
black  bears,  at  2  p.m.  May  12. 

■  Fayette  —  Fred  L.  Lebder,  chair- 
person Fayette  County  Commis- 
sioners, at  10:30  a.m.  May  13. 

■  Hazleton  —  Arthur  F. 
McCormick,  president  of  the 
Higher  Educational  Council  for 
the  Campus  Advisory  Board, 
May  12. 

■  McKeesport  —  U.S.  Rep.  Mike 
Doyle,  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, at  11  a.m.  May  13. 

■  Mont  Alto  —  William  Asbury, 
vice  president  for  Student  Ser- 
vices, at  10  a.m.  May  13. 

■  New  Kensington  —State  Rep. 
Teny  Van  Home,  54th  district,  at 
7  p.m.  May  11. 

■  Ogontz  —  Shirley  Dermis,  vice 
president  of  community  relations, 
PECO  Energy,  at  noon  May  12. 

■  Schuylkill  —  Speaker  TBA,  at 
7:30  p.m.  May  11. 

■  Shenango  —  William  Reznor. 
special  assistant  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Corrections,  at 
7:30  p.m.  May  12. 

■  Wilkes  Barre  —  Gautam  Ray, 
director  of  School  of  Science, 
Engineering  and  Technology  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  at  10  a  m 
May  13. 

■  Worthington  Scranton  —  Bonnie 
Ortiz,  University  affirmative 
action  officer,  at  7  p.m.  May  12. 

I  York  —  Theodore  E.  Kiffer, 
inlerum  provost  and  dean  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  and  associ- 
ate dean  emeritus  in  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  at  4  p.m.  May 
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First  honorary  degrees  since1955  to  be  given  at  commencement 


A  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  a  Nobel 
Prize  recipient  will  receive  hnorary  degrees  at 
commencement  ceremonies  May  13  and  14  in 
Recreation  Building  at  University  Park.  The 
degrees  will  be  presented  by  President  Thomas. 

Paul  Berg,  a  Penn  State  graduate  and  Nobel 
Prize-winning  molecular  biologist,  will  receive 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  on  May  13. 

Edward  Osborne  Wilson,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  biologist,  educator  and  author,  will 
receive  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  from  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  on  May 
14. 

Dr.  Berg,  who  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Penn  State  in  1948,  is  currently  the  Vivian  K.  and 
Robert  V^.  Cahill  Professor  in  Cancer  Research  at 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Beckman  Center  for  Molecular  and 
Genetic  Medicine. 

He  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1980  for  developing 
a  method  to  map  the  structure  and  function  of  DNA. 
in  addition  to  the  Nobel  Prize,  he  has  won  the  Eli 
Lilly  Award  in  Biochemistry,  the  California  Scientist 
of  the  Year  Award,  the  Henry  ].  Kaiser  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching,  the  V.D.  Mattia  Prize  of  the 
Roche  Institute  for  Molecular  Biology,  and  many 
national  and  international  lectureships. 

Dr.  Berg's  ties  to  Penn  State  have  remained 
strong.  In  1974  he  was  named  a  Penn  State  Distin- 


sity  Professor  at  Harvard  University  and  curator 
of  emtomology  at  Harvard's  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  has  made  major  contributions 
to  the  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  species 
and  the  evolution  of  behavior.  He  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1978  for  his  book.  On  Human  Nature, 
which  expanded  his  thinking  on  the  biological 
basis  of  human  understanding,  and  again  in  1990 
for  The  Ants,  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  species  since  1910, 

Dr.  Wilson  is  probably  best  known  for  his  1975 
book,  Sociobiohgij,  which  continues  to  this  day  to 
influence  the  study  of  human  behavior.  He  has 
\\  ritten  or  co-written  a  total  of  13  books,  as  well  as 
more  than  300  articles  in  scientific  and  popular 


Paul  Berg 


Edward  O.  Wilson 


guished  Alumnus  and  in  1976  he  served  as  an 
Alumni  Fellow.  He  has  delivered  Penn  State's  Rus- 
sell Marker  Lecture  in  Genetic  Engineering,  the  Paul 
Althouse  Memorial  lecture,  and  the  1978  Priestley 
Lecture. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  Nadonal  Academy  of 
Science,  and  past  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists. 

Dr.  Wilson,  who  is  currently  Pellegrino  Univer- 


In  addition  to  the  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  his  other 
awards  include  the  National  Medal  of  Science,  the 
Crafoord  Prize  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Disdnguished  Humanist  Award  of 
the  American  Humanist  Society.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  England's 
Royal  Society. 

Drs.  Wilson  and  Berg  will  be  the  first  to  receive 
honorary  degrees  from  Penn  State  since  1955,  when 
then-President  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 


A  master  at  work 

World-renowned  violinist  Pinches  Zukerman 
works  with  undergraduale  music  sludent  Sarah 
Breckenridge  and  displays  his  taleni  (above) 
dunng  a  masler  class  at  University  Park.  His 
visit  was  sponsored  by  the  School  ot  Music  and 
the  Pennsylvania/Delaware  String  Teachers 
Association.  Pholos:  Greg  Grieco 


Class  of  1995  so  far  pledges  $100,000  toward  Foundry  Park 

„„,  , Ponn  qtafp  anH  thp  iradiHnn  of  class      curriculum.  All  funds  raised  wil 


Penn  Slate's  senior  class  of  1995  has 
far  pledged  $100,000  to  help  create  a 
new  area  of  green  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

During  voting  in  October,  the  class 
decided  to  build  Foundry  Park  behind 
University  House  and  Hammond 
Building.  At  the  time,  68  percent  of  the 
seniors  voting  pledged  a  total  of 
$12,000  for  [he  project.  Since  then,  an 
additional  $88,000  in  pledges  has 
come  in.  Nearly  3,000  pledges  have 
been  received  so  far.  More  are  expect- 
ed in  response  to  a  fund-raising 
appeal  sent  out  in  early  April  by  the 
the  senior  class  gift  committee  and  the 
University's  Office  of  Annual  Giving. 


The  project  marks  the  first  time 
on  record  that  a  senior  class  not 
only  donates  funds  for  a  legacy 
gift,  but  also  helps  to  design  and 
build  it. 


April  Campbell,  a  senior  and 
chair  of  the  committee,  said  that  the 
gift  is  intended  to  help  preserve  cen- 
tral campus. 

"The  Foundry  Park  will  preserve 
the  beauty  of  campus,  the  history  of 


Penn  State,  and  the  tradition  of  class 
gifts.  Since  we  announced  the  gift,  lots 
of  people  have  told  me  that  they're 
happy  the  park  will  be  built.  The  rest 
of  campus  is  so  beautiful,  it  will  be 
nice  to  have  a  more  scenic  view  in  this 
part  of  the  central  campus." 

The  future  location  of  the  park  is  a 
one-acre  vacant  lot,  which  some  mis- 
take for  a  stone-covered  parking  lot. 

The  project  marks  the  first  time  on 
record  that  a  senior  class  not  only 
donates  funds  for  a  legacy  gift,  but 
also  helps  to  design  and  build  it.  Two 
undergraduate  classes  have  included 
the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Foundry  Park  as  part  of  a  three-credit 


.  All  funds  raised  will  pay 
for  the  building  materials. 

Full  landscaping,  benches  and 
lighting  will  be  included.  The  park, 
which  will  mark  where  the  old 
Foundry  Building  once  stood,  will 
surround  a  restored  crucible  qnce 
used  there. 

Contributions  for  last  year's  senior 
class  gift— the  extended  hours  room 
in  Pattee  Library — totaled  more  than 
$1 1 5,000.  The  class  of  1993  contributed 
more  than  $1 12,000  to  the  Urgent  Care 
Unit  at  Ritenour  Health  Center. 
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In  the  Big  Ten,  Penn  State  closer 
to  gender  equity  in  faculty  salaries 


Pemi  State  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  the  leaders 
in  pay  equity  in  the  Big  Ten,  according  to  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors'  annual  report  on  the 
economic  status  of  the  profession. 

Although  there  is  still  a  gap  between  what  male  and 
female  colleagues  earn,  women  at  Penn  State  are  closing  the 
margin  of  difference  between  the  sexes.  The  average  differ- 
ence between  pay  for  male  and  female  full  professors  in  the 
Big  Ten  is  $8,000,  according  to  the  report.  However,  at  Penn 
State  the  shortfall  between  what  male  and  female  profes- 
sors earn  is  $4,200,  while  at  Minnesota,  the  difference  is 
$4,100  (see  chart). 

"This  is  an  area  we  have  been  addressing  and  obvious- 
ly an  issue  that  every  institution  must  face,"  President  Joab 
Thomas  said.  "It's  an  issue  we  take  very  seriously.  The 
strides  we  have  made  in  the  past  few  years  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  leading  other  institutions  in  this  area  demonstrate 
our  deep  commitment  to  the  issue  of  gender  equity." 

Ingrid  Blood,  associate  professor  of  communication  dis- 
orders and  chair  of  the  Commission  for  Women,  said  the 
report  suppUed  encouraging  news  for  women. 

"It  is  good  news,  although  academe  still  needs  to 
address  gender  equity  in  terms  of  the  number  of  full  pro- 
fessors who  are  wi)men,"  she  said.  "There  has  been  an 
increase  at  Penn  State  in  the  number  of  women  in  higher 
positions.  But  gender  equity  will  be  there  when  we  don't 
applaud  a  $4,000  difference." 


Released  last  week,  the  report  compiles  responses  from 
more  than  2,200  colleges  and  universities  and  looks  at  a 
variety  of  issues  —  among  them  pay  equity  at  every  level. 
At  Penn  State,  the  salary  difference  between  men  and 
women  is  smallest  at  the  instructor  level  —  an  average  of 
$29,700  for  men  versus  $28,400  for  women.  Male  assistant 
professors  earn  $4,600  more  than  their  female  counterparts 
with  an  average  salary  of  $44,400.  Male  associate  professors 
earn  $4,800  more  than  female  associate  professors  with  an 
average  salary  of  $53,600.  (All  figures  are  for  University 
Park). 

The  study  results  do  not  take  into  account  differences 
across  discipUnes.  Historically,  women  have  tended  to 
select  fields  that  pay  less  than  the  areas  chosen  by  their 
male  counterparts. 

The  AAUP  report,  which  appears  in  the  March/April 
issue  of  Academe,  an  AAUP  publication,  also  makes  some 
comparisons  about  the  representation  of  the  sexes  in  acad- 
eme. In  academic  year  1994-95,  44.7  percent  of  assistant 
professors  were  women.  This  ties  in  closely  to  1993  data 
which  shows  that  44.8  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  U.S. 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  34  were  women.  The  study  con- 
cludes that  "at  the  junior  level,  academe  today  comes  as 
close  as  possible  to  approximating  the  national  representa- 
don  of  the  sexes  in  its  work  force." 


How  we  stack  up  in  the  Big  Ten 

Comparison  of  full  professor  salaries  by  gender  —  1994-95  academic  year 


Source:  The  Annual  Report  on  the  Economic  Status  of  the  Profession,  American  Association  of  University  Professors 


Staff 

Joanna  C.  Baldi,  ticket  manager  II 
in  Housing  and  Food  Ser\'ices. 
Amy  B.  Baltosser,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Friscilla  L.  Bernola,  clinical  head 
nurse  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 
Francine  A.  Bosak,  staff  assistant 

VII  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Lesley  L.  Brandli,  clinical  nurse 
specialist  at  The  Hershey  Medical 

Susan  A.  Briel,  clinical  head  nurse 
at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Roni  J.  Brobeck,  staff  assistant  V  in 
CoUege  of  Education. 
Daniel  L.  Brooks,  assistant  manag- 
er of  Audio-Visual  Services  in  Uni- 
versity Libraries. 

Michael  C.  Bums,  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Center  for  Acade- 
mic Computing. 

Ralph  E.  Coble,  maintenance  work- 
er. Steam  Traps,  in  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant. 
Susan  K.  Crawford,  staff  assistant 

VIII  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Cheryll  A.  Songer- Andrews, 
mechanical /electrical  engineer  III 
in  Applied  Research  Lab. 

Lucy  C.  Szklinski,  coordinator, 
Research  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, in  AppUed  Research  Lab. 
Kimberly  A.  Zanizski,  attending 
nurse  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Lawrence  E.  Zemanek,  senior  com- 
puter specialist.  Computer  and 
Information  Systems,  in  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems. 

Technical  Service 

James    L.    Ayers,    group    leader, 
Platemaker,  in  Business  Services. 
William  "B.  Bamat,  boiler  operator 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Kim  J.  Baney,  maintenance  worker 
general  B  in  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Leslie  E.  Carlson,  animal  caretaker 
Agricultural  Sci- 


Richard  L.  Chronister,  elevator 
technician  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

Richard    A.    Faulkner,    electronic 
technician.  Computer  Systems,  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Ronald  G.  Gathgan,  stockroom/ 
equipment  technician  in  College  of 
Engineering. 

Charles  R.  Krepps,  television  and 
electronic  technician  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 

Susan  F.  Leonard,  anesthesia  tech- 
nician at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Suzanne  Rieger,  anesthesia  techni- 
cian at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Gerald  W.  Shirk,  dairy  products 
processor  in  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences. 

Dondi  D.  Smeltzer,  refrigerator 
technician  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant. 

David  A.  Yearick,  plumber-fitter  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Your  story  is  needed 

The  Penn  State  Child  Care  Adviso- 
ry Committee  is  seeking  to  obtain 
information  on  how  the  University 
has  succeeded  in  promoting 
responsible  parenting  and  in  what 
ways  the  University  environment 
may  increase  the  conflict  of  work 
and  family  responsibilities. 

The  committee  is  looking  to 
collect  "true  stories"  of  situations 
or  incidents  from  members  of  the 
University  community  that  illus- 
trate problems  or  successes  regard- 
ing the  relationship  of  work  and 
family  life.  The  committee  is  also 
collecting  data  by  other  means,  but 
would  like  personal  testimony  to 
yield  a  more  human  picture  of 
individual  experiences.  Informa- 
tion may  range  from  a  story  of  a 
sympathetic  understanding  super- 
visor who  enabled  a  solution  to  a 
child  care  issue  to  tales  of  how  pol- 
icy or  local  attitudes  made  child 
care  more  difficult. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to 
relay  a  personal  story  on  their 
child  care  experience  is  asked  to 
contact  the  committee  at  865-0101 
and  leave  their  name  and  number. 
If  callers  wish  to  remain  anony- 
mous, the  committee  will  also 
accept  the  information.  The  com- 
mittee will  not  circulate  or  quote 
any  information  that  can  be  indi- 
vidually identified. 

Telephone  book 
updates 

The  Department  of  University 
Publications  is  beginning  to 
update  information  for  the  general 
information  and  University 
department  listings  of  the  Penn 
State  student  and  faculty/staff 
telephone  books  (pages  1  through 
88). 

Faculty  and  staff  are  asked  to 
help  make  the  updating  as  efficient 
as  possible  by  photocopying  the 
page(s)  that  pertain(s)  to  their 
areas,  marking  changes,  and  send- 
ing updates  to  the  Department  of 
University  Publications,  Directo- 
ries, Suite  A,  University  Support 
Building  1,  by  June  6. 

The  department  hstings  on 
pages  25  through  88  in  the  Facul- 
ty/Staff Directory  are  idendcal  to 
those  in  the  Student  Directory. 
Please  submit  only  one  update  of 
material. 

If  changes  to  your  area  are 
extensive,  please  type  them  on  a 
separate  sheet  and  attach  it  to  the 
photocopy  of  your  present  Usting. 
Changes  for  individual  listings 
(pages  89  through  188)  in  the  Fac- 
ulty/Staff Directory  for  full-time 
employees  should  be  handled 
through  your  Human  Resources 
representaHve.  The  IBIS  function 
UADR  (update  address  informa- 
tion) is  the  only  method  of  correct- 
ing an  employee's  address  and/or 
telephone  information  that  will 
ensure  that  the  information  will 
appear  correctly  in  the 
Faculty/Staff       Directory.       All 


Human  Resources  representatives 
have  been  given  access  to  the 
UADR  function.  Do  not  send  cor- 
rections for  individual  listings  to 
the  Department  of  University  Pub- 
lications. 

If  you  are  a  part-time  employ- 
ee who  works  in  an  area  connected 
with  Penn  State,  but  are  not  on 
Penn  State's  payroll,  or  if  you  are  a 
faculty  member  emeritus  and  want 
to  be  listed  in  the  1995-96  Facul- 
ty/Staff Directory,  please  submit  a 
Department  of  University  Publica- 
tions Telephone  Directory  Infor- 
mation Form  by  June  6  to  Publica- 
tions at  the  above  address.  The 
Human  Resources  representative 
who  works  with  your  area  can 
help  you  get  a  form.  Please  remem- 
ber that  you  must  submit  a  form 
each  year  if  you  want  to  be  listed  in 
the  coming  year's  Faculty /Staff 
Directory. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call 
PublicaHons  at  814-863-1870.  If  you 
have  questions  about  your  indi- 
vidual listing,  call  your  Human 
Resources  representative. 

Please  submit  all  information 
to  Publications  by  June  6.  If  Publi- 
cations does  not  receive  the  photo- 
copy of  your  area's  information  by 
the  deadhne,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  no  changes  are  necessary  for 
your  area. 

HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center.  To  register 
for  free  courses,  please  call  865- 
8216.  Registration  for  fee-based 
courses  requires  a  completed  reg- 
istration form,  page  5  of  the  HRDC 
course  catalog. 

■  Introduction  To  Lotus  (Win- 
dows 4.0)  (IBM  009)  Meets  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  in  116 
Wagner  Building;  cost:  $90.00. 

■  Use  Of  Process  Control  charts 
In  Continuous  Improvement 
(CQ!  021)  Meets  Monday,  May  22, 
9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  in  319  Rider  Build- 
ing; cost:  None. 

■  Word  For  Windows  6.0  Quick 
Start  (IBM  018)  Meets  Tuesday, 
May  23, 9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  in  116  Wag- 
ner BuUding;  cost  $90.00. 

■  Using  ISIS  AIDA  (InstrucHon- 
al  Activity)  (ADC  Oil)  Meets 
Thursday,  May  25  (IBM),  8:30  a.m. 
-  noon  in  116  Wagner  Building; 
cost  40.00. 

■  Customer  Service  For  Front- 
Line  Employees  (CUS  GDI)  Meets 
Friday,  May  26,  8:30  -  11:45  a.m.  in 
319  Rider  Building;  cost  $35.00 

■  Introduction  To  ARC/INFO 
(PRO  049)  Meets  Wednesday, 
May  31, 9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  in  123  Walk- 
er Building;  cost  $55.00. 


"I  heard  it  on  the  Internet!" 

Professor  is  part  of  arts  experiment 

Learning  about  the  arts  is  getting  easier. 

As  a  high-tech  guide  for  arts  neophytes,  the  Kennedy  Center  is  experimenting  on 
the  information  superhighway  with  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  a  University  profes- 

The  Washington,D.C-based  facility  plans  to  broadcast  on  the  Internet  the  six-part 
series  "What  to  Listen  for  in  Music:  Classical  and  Romantic  Periods"  given  by 
Michael  Broyles,  distinguished  professor  of  music  and  professor  of  American  histo- 

Beginning  May  1,  people  can  visit  the  World  Wide  Web  site,  "Internet  Town 
Hall,"  where  the  lectures  will  be  housed  by  typing  in  the  address 
http://town.hall.org.  From  there,  Web  visitors  must  find  the  "Radio  on  the  Inter- 
net" location  that  is  part  of  the  listing.  Full  audio,  including  the  music  that  was 
played  during  the  lectures,  and  graphic  stills  will  be  transmitted.  A  sound  card  in 

your  computer  is  required 
to  listen  to  the  lectures. 

'This-is  part  of  our 
adult  education  effort," 
Kim  Moles,  adult  arts  edu- 
cation director  for  the  cen- 
ter, said,  "Our  mission  is  to 
help  people  learn  more  . 
about  the  arts  and  we  want- 
ed to  to  share  our  higher- 
quality  programs  on  a  larg- 
er scale. 

"Michael  Broyles'  lec- 
ture series  was  so  popular 
and  has  received  such  posi- 
tive feedback  from  individ- 
uals who  have  taken  it,  that 
we  selected  it  to  be  part  of 
this  prototype  phase  where 
we  are  breaking  new 
ground/'  she  said. 

In  addition  to  E>r. 
Broyles'  lectures,  the 
Kennedy  Center  is  also 
experimenting  with  a  jazz 
series  featuring  Billy  Taylor. 
Ms.  Motes  said,  if  successful,  the  pioneering  effort  should  connect  people  with 
great  performances  and  introduce  thousands  to  the  arts. 


PENNTAP  has  big  impact  on  businesses 


In  1994,  chents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  reported  near- 
-  ly  $6  milUon  in  total  economic  impact  as 
a  result  of  PENNTAP  assistance. 

A  partnership  between  Penn  State, 
the  state  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  U.S.  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, PENNTAP  has  been  a  model 
for  technical  assistance  programs  across 
the  nation  and  in  other  countries.  PEN- 
NTAP helps  Pennsylvania  business  and 
industry  improve  their  compedtiveness 
by  providing  free  scientific  and  techno- 
logical assistance  and  information. 

During  1994,  PENNTAP  provided 
700  cases  of  assistance  to  businesses 
across  the  state.  More  than  80  percent  of 
those  cUents  were  from  businesses  with 
less  than  100  employees.  The  program 
focuses  on  helping  smaller  businesses 
that  normally  do  not  have  in-house 
expertise  or  time  to  resolve  specific  tech- 
Tucal  questions  or  problems. 

In  some  instances,  PENNTAP  techni- 
cal specialists  rely  on  the  expertise  of 
Penn  State  faculty  and  staff.  In  other 
instances,  technical  specialists  may  use 


their  own  technical  expertise  to  answer 
client  questions,  or  they  may  rely  on  a 
technical  librarian  in  Pattee  Library  to 
locate  the  information. 

To  determine  how  well  if  s  been  serv- 
ing its  cUents,  PENNTAP  sent  a  survey 
to  anyone  who  received  assistance  in  the 
past  year.  The  response  rate  to  this 
year's  survey  was  71  percent. 

"In  1994,  our  clients  reported  $2  mil- 
lion in  cost  benefits,  $2.6  million  in  sales 
impact,  and  $1 .3  million  in  capital  invest- 
ments as  a  result  of  PENNTAP  assis- 
tance," Jack  Gido,  PENNTAP  director, 
said.  "The  survey  also  showed  84  per- 
cent improved  competitiveness." 

In  terms  of  outreach,  PENNTAP 
technical  speciahsts  made  500  visits  with 
clients  in  1994,  including  225  visits  to 
new  clients. 

"Regarding  quality,  95  percent  cUent 
satisfaction  was  reported  by  respondents 
to  the  survey,"  Mr.  Gido  said.  "We  also 
received  more  than  20  testimonial  letters 
from  clients  thanking  us  for  the  assis- 
tance we  provided." 
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College  of  Education  earns 
No.  1  ranking 

According  to  an  article  in  Adult  Education  Quarterly,  the  Adult 
Education  Program  in  the  College  of  Education  has  been 
ranked  No.  1  among  graduate  programs  in  North  America. 

The  findings,  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Commission  of  Professors  of  Adult  Education,  were  based  on 
numbers  of  publications  by  adult  education  program  faculty 
and  graduate  students  in  the  five  most-highly  rated  adult  edu- 
cation journals.  Two  hundred  eighteen  members  of  that  orga- 
nization were  polled. 

The  top  10  adult  education  programs,  as  listed  in  the 
research,  follow: 

■  Penn  State 

■  University  of  British  Columbia 

■  Syracuse  University 

■  Northern  Illinois  University 

■  Rutgers 

■  Columbia 

■  University  of  Georgia 

■  Texas  A  &  M 

■  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

■  University  of  Oklahoma 

Professional  development  school  in 
the  making  for  elementary  level 

In  response  to  a  proposal  forwarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  Goals 
2000  Commission,  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  and  a  team  of  admir\istra- 
tors  and  teachers  from  the  Bellefonte  and  State  College  Area 
School  Districts,  will  be  establishing  a  professional  development 
school  at  the  elementary  level  in  each  district  for  fall  1995. 

The  overall  and  extended  goal  of  the  partnership  is  to  create 
collaboration  between  the  districts,  Penn  State,  and  other  school 
and  community  groups  from  central  Pennsylvania.  The  collabora- 
tion will  capitalize  on  the  collective  expertise  of  the  partners.  The 
group  will  work  on  establishing  professional  development 
schools  that  engage  practicing  teachers,  preservice  teachers,  uni- 
versity faculty,  school  administrators,  and  community  members 
in  problem  framing  and  resolution.  Achievement  of  standards  by 
students,  particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  Chapter  5  Learn- 
ing Outcomes,  Goals  2000  outcomes,  and  national  curriculum 
standards,  is  another  focus. 

Erie  receives  NSF  money 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  just  given  the  PlasHcs 
Engineering  Technology  Program  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  a  highly-competitive  $76,000  grant  to  add  a 
blow-molding  machine  to  the  school's  specialized  arsenal. 

The  new  equipment  wiU  enable  students  to  analyze  and 
implement  another  key  component  in  the  plastics  manufacturing 
process  in  a  hands-on  manner.  Students  previously  assessed 
blow-molding  performance  by  touring  local  plants.  In  addition, 
the  addition  of  blow-molding  capabilifies  strengthens  undergrad- 
uate research  efforts. 

The  NSF  grant  is  from  the  organization's  Instrumentation  and 
Laboratory  Improvement  branch. 

Shenango  starts  support  alliance 

The  Penn  State  Shenango  Campus  and  the  Shenango  Valley  Urban 
League  have  announced  the  formation  of  an  educational  support 
aUiance. 

The  Shenango  Valley  Urban  League  has  revamped  its  educa- 
tion and  employment  department,  while  the  Shenango  Campus 
continues  efforts  to  provide  community  outi-each.  Both  organiza- 
tions will  work  together  in  the  area  of  community  education. 

"This  alliance  will  allow  both  organizations  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  its  resources,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
quality  service  to  the  general  public,"  Kathy  Watson,  director  of 
student  affairs  at  the  Shenango  Campus,  said. 

Through  the  alliance,  the  Urban  League  will  have  access  to  a 
number  of  Perm  State  resources,  including  career  development 
and  scholarship  search  software,  continuing  education  courses, 
fii^ancial  aid  counseling,  and  computer  support. 

Keith  Smith,  minority  affairs  coordiiuitor  at  the  Shenango 
Campus  and  Urban  League  board  director,  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  proposal. 


Shelf 


James  Beierlein,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  and  rural  sociology,  is  a  co- 
author of  the  second  edition  of  Principles  of 
Agribusiness  Management  by  Waveland 
Press. 

Co-authors  Kenneth  Schneeberger  and 
Donald  Osbum  are  from  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in 
introductory  courses  such  as  AGEC  200: 
Introduction  to  Agribusiness.  The  first  edi- 
tion has  been  widely  used  at  a  variety  of 
schools,  including  Arizona  State  and  Texas 
A&M. 

Landowners  now  have  an  easy-to-read  book 
to  help  them  understand  wetlands  and  the 
issues  that  surround  them. 

The  68-page  book.  Wetlands  and  Wildlife, 
was  co-authored  by  Robert  Brooks,  associ- 
ate professor  of  wildUfe  ecology,  and  offers 
simple  terms  and  dozens  of  illustrations. 

Wetlands  and  Wildlife  describes  how  to 
work  with  agencies  that  regulate  wetlands. 
It  includes  phone  numbers  for  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  and  a  list  of  groups  that  offer 
technical  or  financial  help  for  landowners 
who  want  to  maintain  their  wetlands  or 
build  new  ones.  There  are  also  suggestions 
for  futher  reading. 

Christopher  Clausen,  professor  of  English, 
is  author  of  My  Life  with  President  Kennedy 
published  by  the  University  of  Iowa  Press. 
This  book  of  essays  is  an  unusual  contri- 
bution of  history,  criticism  and  autobiogra- 
phy. The  first  essay  is  about  John  F. 
Kennedy;  the  second-to-last  essay  deals 
with  the  death  of  Dr.  Clausen's  brother, 
Peter,  an  expert  on  nuclear  proliferation, 
who  like  President  Kennedy  died  at  the  age 
of  46.  In  the  essays  in  between,  he  address- 
es the  topics  as  diverse  as  the  similarities 
between  Bill  Clinton's  emotional  makeup 
and  the  content  of  supermarket  tabloids;  the 
connections  (dissimilarities)  between  the 
past  and  the  future;  the  legacies  provided  by 
memorable  characters,  and  a  variety  of  other 
subjects. 


David  H.  Jonassen  and  Barbara  L. 
Grabowski,  professors  of  education,  are  the 
authors  of  the  Handbook  of  Individual  Differ- 
ences, Learning  and  Instruction,  published  by 
Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates.  It  won  the 
James  W.  Brown  Publication  Award  for  the 
most  significant  contribution  to  the  field  in 
1994  from  the  Association  for  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology. 

Creating  classroom  environments  that 
encourage  all  students  to  excel,  no  matter 
the  differences  in  their  learning  styles,  is  a 
challenge  that  every  educator  must  face. 
But  even  with  today's  computer  technology, 
the  authors  note,  asking  teachers  to  allow 
for  learning  differences  by  adapting  instruc- 
tion to  individual  student  needs  can  be 
daunting. 

Depending  on  the  traits  and  abilities  of 
the  particular  student,  these  lenses  and  fil- 
ters may  leave  him  or  her  with  positive,  neg- 
ative or  neutral  outcomes  from  instruction. 


With  this  in  mind,  the  Penn  State  experts 
wrote  the  handbook  to  address  differential 
psychology  in  relation  to  learning  and 
instruction,  bringing  together  many  aspects 
of  the  research  in  this  field  for  the  first  time. 
The  authors  hope  that  by  collecting 
results  from  the  fragmented  literature  on 
these  matters  in  one  volume,  they  can  help 
teachers  become  more  aware  of  methods  for 
facilitating  learning  across  a  range  of  stu- 
dent differences.  They  also  hope  to  stimu- 
late further  research  in  the  classroom. 

New  Voices  in  an  Old  Tradition  is  the  title  and 
theme  of  the  recently  pubHshed  annual  edi- 
tion of  Studies  in  American  Jewish  Literature, 
edited  by  Daniel  Walden,  professor  of 
American  studies,  English  and  comparative 
literature.  It  is  the  13th  edition  of  the  annu- 
al. 

Essays  address  issues  of  Jewish  lesbian 
fiction,  Jewish  identity  after  a  century  of 
assimilation,  feminism,  and  Americaniza- 
tion, among  others. 

Melanie  Levinson  and  Andrew  Fur- 
man,  graduate  students  in  English,  are 
among  the  12  contributors.  Other  contribu- 
tors include  Edith  C.  Weinthal  of  Drew  Uni- 
versity; Hildegard  Hoeller  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity; Dan  Vogel  of  Michlalah-Jerusalem 
College;  Timothy  Parrish  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi;  Amy  Gottfried  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity; Harriet  L.  Parmet  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity; Ludwig  Brinker  of  Macomb  College; 
Ruth  Essex  of  Ber  Sheva  University;  Sherry 
Lee  Linkon  of  Youngstown  State  University, 
and  Joseph  Sherman,  University  of  Witwa- 
tersrand. 

Donald  Willower,  distinguished  professor 
of  education,  is  author  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration: Inquiry,  Values,  Practice,  published 
-  by  Technomic  Publishing  Company  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  and  BasaL  Switzeriand.  The  book 
is  an  extension  and  revision  of  a  monograph 
originally  published  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Professors  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, based  on  Dr.  Willower's  Walter  J. 
Cocking  Lecture,  sponsored  by  that  organi- 

The  work  examines  the  recent  intellectu- 
al history  of  educational  administration, 
including  the  views  of  subjecHvists  and  neo- 
Marxian  critical  theorists  on  inquiry  and 
ethics.  Rejecting  these  views  of  positivistic 
ones.  Dr.  Willower  presents  a  naturalistic 
conception  of  science  and  values  that  stress- 
es the  faUible  and  human  features  of 
inquiry. 

A  new  herb  guide.  Herbs  For  the  Home  Gar- 
dener, published  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences,  describes  33  different  herbs 
that  can  be  grown  with  little  fuss  and  a  lot 
of  enjoyment. 

The  62-page  guide  features  color  photos 
of  herbs,  the  history  of  their  use,  cultivation 
and  care,  growth  habits,  companion  planti- 
ngs, culinary  uses  and  a  Hst  of  recommend- 
ed herbs  for  beginning  gardeners. 

Included  are  descriptions  of  the  various 
uses  for  herbs,  and  a  glossary  of  horticul- 
tural terms  and  a  reference  list  for  further 
reading. 

The  guide  was  developed  by  Michael 
Orzoiek,  professor  of  horticulture;  Keppy 
Arnoldsen,  graduate  student,  and  Aimee 
Voisin,  undergraduate  student. 
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Extending  the  Life  of  Aging  Aircraft 

New  inspection  device,  which  can  detect  certain  defects  before  the  eye  can  see  them,  could  add  years  to  planes 


Joseph  L  Rose,  the  Paul  Morrow  Profes'^o: 


University  engineers  have 
developed  a  new,  hand-held, 
ultrasonic  probe  to  detect 
cracking,  corrosion  and  delamination 
that  could  cause  an  aging  aircraft  to 
come  apart  at  the  seams  in  flight  as 
an  Aloha  Airlines  Boeing  737  did  in 
1988. 

Joseph  L.  Rose,  the  Paul  Morrows 
Professor  in  engineering  science  and 
mechanics,  led  the  team  that  devel- 
oped the  probe.  He  said  the  device, 
which  can  detect  certain  defects 
before  the  eye  can  see  them,  has  bet- 
ter sensitivity  to  cracking  and  works 
20  times  faster  than  current  methods. 
The  Penn  State  device,  which  was 
developed  with  support  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA),  consists  of  two  units,  one  at 
each  end  of  a  12-inch  double  spring 
loaded  handle.  One  unit  sends  sound 
waves  into  the  plane's  skin  at  special 
angles  and  frequencies  while  the 
other  receives  the  waves  —  a  pitch- 
catch  approach.    The  spring  loaded 
handle  allows  the  two  units  to  more 
effectively  contact  the  curved  surface 
of  the  plane's  fuselage. 

Dr.  Rose  explained  that  the  pan- 
els, which  form  the  skin  of  an  aircraft, 
overlap  in  long  seams,  called  lap 
splices  —  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof 
—  and  are  held  together  by  adhesives 
and  rivets.  If  there  is  good  adhesion 
between  the  plates,  the  sound  waves 
transfer  efficiently  from  one  plate  to 
the  other  and  they  can  be  detected  by 


Photos:  Jim  Colluis 


Dr.  Rose's  hand-held  device  that  tests  the  integrity  of  airplai 
an  aircraft,  as  well  as  save  lives. 


.-  unit.  If  the  adhesion  is 

poor,  as  the  result  of  corrosion, 
delamination  or  other  damage,  the 
sound  waves  do  not  transfer. 

Existing  ultrasound  inspection 
devices  both  send  and  receive  in  the 
same  vmit.  The  result  is  a  "spot 
check"  rather  than  the  continuous, 
wide-area  check  that  can  be  achieved 


by  sweeping  the  Penn  State  device 
across  the  full  joint  of  a  fuselage 
seam. 

Besides  fuselage  seams  at  lap 
splices,  the  device  can  also  be  used  to 
inspect  repairs  and  to  check  tear 
straps,  the  sheets  of  waffle-pattern 
metal  riveted  and/or  bonded  to  the 
underside  of  skin  panels  to  keep 


When  run  over  the  seams 
of  a  plane,  the  device  — 
using  sound  waves,  has 
better  sensitivity  to 
cracking  and  works  20 
times  faster  than  current 
methods. 


fatigue  cracks  from  unzipping  under 
stress  during  flight.    Only  slight  vari- 
ations in  software  and  protocol  are 
necessary  to  adapt  the  probe  for  use 
on  these  structures. 

In  addition,  the  Penn  State  device 
uses  guided  Lamb-type  waves  which 
consist  of  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  waves.  Dr.  Rose  and  his 
research  group  have  shown  that 
transverse  waves  show  a  much 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  quaUty  of  the 
adhesive  bond  than  do  longitudinal 
waves,  which  are  used  in  current 
inspection  tools. 

Dr.  Rose  noted  that  the  FAA 
ordered  stringent  new  inspection 
guidehnes  after  the  Aloha  Airlines 
accident  in  which  one-third  of  the 
upper  fuselage  of  thel9-year-old  737 
tore  away  during  flight. 

"This  probe  could  extend  the  life 
of  planes  because  you  would  indeed 
have  increased  confidence  that  the 
aircraft  skin  would  not  fail  after 
inspection  with  this  device,"  he  said. 

"If  an  airplane  were  19  years  old, 
the  engine  and  control  maintenance 
were  up  to  date  and  I  checked  it  first 
with  this  device,  I'd  be  happy  to  fly 
on  that  plane." 

The  probe  has  been  described  in  a 
series  of  publications  including  Ultra- 
sonic Guided  Waves  for  NDE  of  Adhe- 
sively Botided  loinls  in  Aging  Aircraft, 
Proceedings  of  Adhesion  Society 
Meeting,  Feb.  20-24, 1994,  and  "Lamb 
Waves  for  Aircraft  Bond  Inspection," 
Italian  journal  of  Non  Destmclive  Test- 
ing, now  in  press. 
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Letter  to  the  editor 


My  daughter,  Melissa,  will  be  an 
entering  freshman  at  University  Park 
this  fall. 

Usually  people  only  complain 
when  they  get  poor  service  and  rarely 
say  anything  about  good  service,  so  I 
wanted  to  communicate  with  you 
and  share  some  positive  feedback. 
During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  contact 
with  various  departments  and  I  want- 
ed you  to  know  how  impressed  I  am 
with  the  level  and  quality  of  customer 
service  offered  in  every  instance.  In 
situations  where  the  individual  I  was 
speaking  with  did  not  have  the  infor- 
mation, s/he  went  out  of  her/his  way 
to  find  the  information  or  person  who 
had  the  information  needed  and 
returned  calls  as  promised.  Every 
time  they  were  pleasant,  knowledge- 
able, and  professional. 

1  teach  customer  service  work- 
shops to  many  organizations  and  am 
currently  instructing  the  customer 
service  program  to  the  staff  and  on 
occasion,  faculty,  of  one  of  our  local 
colleges.  Every  time  1  make  this  pre- 
sentation I  share  an  example  of  what 
I  have  experienced  with  Penn  State. 

i  only  wish  that  all  organizations 
followed  the  same  principles  of  cus- 
tomer service  that  Penn  State  does. 
I'm  confident  that  my  daughter  will 
continue  to  experience  this  high  level 
of  performance  during  stay  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  Congratulations. 

Sincerely, 

Stewart  R.  Segall 

PhD/RODP/CMC 


Carol  Anne  Costabile-Heming,  assis- 
tant professor  of  German,  has  received 
a  grant  from  the  Deutscher  Akademis- 
cher  Austauschdienst  (German  Acade- 
mic Exchange  Service)  to  conduct  two 
months  of  research  in  Germany  for  the 
project:  "REZENSUR:  A  Case  Study  of 
the  Reception  and  Censorship  of  Giin- 
ter  Kunerf  s  Poetry  during  the  1970s." 

Anibal  Gonzalez-Perez,  Sparks  Profes- 
sor of  Spanish,  gave  the  lecture 
'"Recortes  de  prensa':  periodismo  y 
etica  de  la  escritura  en  Julio  Cortazar"  at 
the  Facultad  de  Humanidades  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  also  pre- 
sented the  paper  "Manuel  Gutierrez 
Najera:  la  escritura  como  caricia"  at  the 
conference  "Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera  y 
la  cultura  de  su  tiempo"  in  the  Nation- 
al Autonomous  University  (UNAM)  in 
Mexico  City. 

Chen-Pei  D.  Tu,  professor  of  biochem- 
istry and  molecular  biology,  has  been 
chosen  to  serve  a  three-year  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Molecular  Biology 
Study  Section,  Division  of  Research 
Grants,  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Members  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  demonstrated  competence 
and  achievements  in  their  scientific  dis- 
ciplines as  evidenced  by  the  quality  of 
their  research  accomplishments,  publi- 
cations in  scientific  journals,  and  other 
significant  scientific  activities,  achieve- 
ments and  honors. 


On  the  scene 

Firefighters  trom  the  Alpha  Fire  Company  responded  recently  to  a  blaze  in  the  Steidle  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus,   Fire 
broke  out  in  a  fume  hood,  a  small,  enclosed  area  used  for  chemical  experiments,  in  a  laboratory  room.  The  fire,  which  was  quickly  extin- 
guished, was  contained  to  the  room  and  no  one  was  injured.  Steidle  Building  is  home  of  the  College  of  Earth  and  f^^ineral  Sciences. 
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continued  from  page  8 

next  episode  of  Odyssey  Through  Literature,  "The  Uni- 
versal Serpent." 

"Freud  says  the  serpent  or  snake  is  a  phallic  symbol, 
but  in  Japan  and  Korea  it  is  simply  not  the  case,"  says 
Professor  Kim.  "We  rather  think  of  the  snake  as  very 
much  a  feminine  symbol.  The  interpretation  of  certain 
metaphors  could  be  drastically  different." 

In  discussion  with  host  Leonard  Rubinstein,  Kim 
illustrates  the  benefits  of  appreciating  the  universality  of 
national  literatures. 

Odyssey  Through  Literature  is  produced  at  WPSX-TV 
as  a  continuing  education  service  of  Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature.  It  airs  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
WPSU,9L5FM. 

"Our  Common  Earth" 

A  photographic  exhibit ,  "Our  Common  Earth,"  featuring 


the  works  of  John  Ivanko,  a  graduate  student  in  leisure 
studies,  is  on  display  in  the  Mateer  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus. 

After  walking  out  the  door  of  a  prominent  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  Mr.  Ivanko  embarked  on  his  "quest 
for  understanding"  which  took  him  around  the  world 
and  allowed  him  to  capture  images  from  more  than  30 
countries  on  six  continents  in  the  last  three  years. 

"A  time  is  fast  approaching  where  my  images  of  our 
planet  and  peoples  will  soon  document  what  was,  and 
not  what  is,"  he  said  of  his  works  that  center  on  responsi- 
ble stewardship  or  the  Earth. 

His  12-print  exhibit  can  be  seen  in  the  Atrium  of  the 
Mateer  Building  during  regular  business  hours,  Monday 
through  Friday. 
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A  room  with  a  view 


Students  from  a  horticulture  class  taught  by  Perry  Morgan,  assistant  professor  ot 
landscape  contracting,  created  viewing  space  in  front  of  Coaly's  Cafe  on  the 
University  Park  Campus.  The  project,  planned  by  the  students,  involved  planting 
flowers,  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  and  creating  a  stone  wall.  This  is  the  third 
project  Mr.  Morgan's  students  have  undertaken  to  create  green  space  on  cam- 
pus. 
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Minority  admissions  increasing 


President-elect  Spanier 
quickly  learning  the  ropes 

Gone  from  Penn  State  for  13  years.  University  President-elect  Graham 
Spanier  has  some  catching  up  to  do.  Despite  the  fact  that  Penn  State's  16th 
president  spent  nine  years  here  from  1973  to  1982 — first  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, then  as  an  administrator — by  his  own  admission,  much  has  changed. 

"The  University  has  grown  in  many  ways,  but  from  all  that  I've  seen  so 
far,  I  can  say  that  Penn  State  is  in  sound  condition.  There  is  a  tremendous 
momentum  here  and  a  solid  foundation,"  Dr.  Spanier  said.  "For  an  incom- 
ing president,  this  is  an  ideal  situation  to  inherit." 

In  a  recent  four-day  whirlwind  tour  and  refresher  course  of  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  and  his  first  visit  since  his  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  March,  Dr.  Spanier  displayed  the  humor,  openness  and 
enthusiasm  that  are  his  trademarks. 

His  full  schedule — packed  tightly  with  meetings  with  faculty,  students. 

See  "Spanier"  on  page  3 


sion  will  not  show  up,  while  others  will 
be  accepting  offers  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

The  increase,  he  said,  is  most  pro- 
nounced among  the  African-American 
community  in  Philadelphia.  "We've  used 
a  new  team  approach  to  go  proactively 
into  the  neighborhoods  and  into  50  target 
schools  —  where  applications  to  Penn 
State  have  doubled  and  tripled  this  year. 

"Our  team  is  more  than  representa- 
tives from  Minority  Admissions.  It  also 
includes  people  from  the  Ogontz  and 
Delaware  County  campuses,"  Mr.  Escalet 
added.  "We're  seeing  increased  interest 
from  minority  communities  because  Penn 
State  can  offer  anything  and  everything 
they  want  —  big  campus,  small  campus, 
close-to-home,  away-from-home,  a  Uni- 
versity Scholars  Program  or  an  Educa- 
tional Opporhinity  Program  to  help  build 
skills." 

For  the  1994-95  academic  year  now 
concluding,  the  University's  enrollments 
of  minority  students  from  freshmen 
through  doctoral  levels  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  6,086  —  or  8.8  percent  of  the 
student  body. 


The  number  of  African-Americans  who 
have  accepted  offers  of  freshmen  pdmis- 
sion  to  Penn  State  for  1995-96  is  up  42  per- 
cent, while  the  number  of  Hispanic-Amer-  . 
icans  doing  likewise  is  up  22  percent. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  the  Univer- 
sity's biggest  entering  class  ever  of 
students  from  underrepresented  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,"  said  Edwin 
Escalet,  director  of  minority  admissions 
and  community  affairs. 

As  of  May  1,  acceptances  from  all 
minority  groups  combined  are  up  12  per- 
cent over  last  year,  from  929  to  1,041,  Mr. 
Escalet  added. 

The  42  percent  increase  among 
African- American  acceptances  translates 
to  ^27  prospective  freshmen,  as  opposed 
tt)  230  at  the  same  point  last  year. 

Among  Hispanic-Americans,  the  22 
percent  increase  corresponds  to  231 
prospective  freshmen,  up  from  205-  last 
year 

Mr.  Escalet  said  he  feels  confident 
those  trends  will  hold  over  the  summer, 
but  added  that  the  numbers  and  percent- 
ages could  change  somewhat.  Some  stu- 
dents who  have  accepted  offers  of  admis- 

Statistics  professor  earns  place 
in  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Calyampudi  Radhakrishna  Rao,  professor  of  statistics,  , 
holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  statistics,  and  director 
of  the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis,  has  been  elected  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  statistics  and  probability,  Dr. 
Rao  was  elected  by  the  academy  in  recognition  of  h^  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  science. 

In  every  standard  introductory  course  in  mathematical 
statistics,  students  learn  about  the  Cramer-Rao  Inequality 
and  the  Rao-Blackwell  Theorem — fundamental  tools  that 
help  statisticians  evaluate  appropriate  statistical  methods. 

Some  of  the  other  results  of  his  work  that  bear  his  name 
include  his  Second  Order  Efficiency  (estimation  theory  in  : 
small  samples),  Rao's  Distance  Function  (differential  geo- 
metric techniques  for  problems  of  statistical  inference), 
Rao's  Quadratic  Entropy  (multivariate  analysis),  Rao's    | 
Score  Statistic  {asymptotic  tests  of  hypotheses),  and  the 
Hamming-Rao  Bound  (combinatorial  arrangements 
orthogonal  arrays). 

Dr.  Rao  is  the  author  of  12  books  on  statistics,  several  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  the  worid's  major  languages,  and  more  than  250  published  papers. 

He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  mathematics  in  1940  at  Andhra  University  in  India,  a 
master's  degree  in  statistics  in  1943  at  Calcutta  University  in  India,  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  sta- 
tistics in  1948  at  Cambridge  University,  and  a  Sc.D.  degree  in  statistics  in  1965  at  Cam- 
bridge University.  He  holds  17  honorary  degrees  from  universities  in  Canada,  Finland, 
Greece,  India,  Peru,  the  PhiUppines,  Poland,  the  Russian  Federation,  Slovakia,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Rao  came  to  the  United  States  in  1978  after  serving  as  director  of  the  Indian  Statis- 
tical Institute  where  he  held  various  research  and  administrative  positions  since  1944.  In 
1982  he  established  the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  continues  as  adjunct  professor.  He  accepted  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  statistics 

See.  "Science"  on  page  3 
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Hershey  medical  students  learning 
Importance  of  diversity  training 


A  doctor  may  have  to  consider 
culture,  age,  gender,  economic 
background  and  disability, 
among  other  characteristics,  in  treat- 
ing a  patient.  Yet  in  many  cases, 
medicine  has  had  trouble  dealing 
with  these  aspects  of  diversity. 

At  the  College  of  Medicine  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  a  unique 
program  is  being  developed  to  teach 
medical  students  how  to  make  med- 
ical care  appropriate  to  all  kinds  of 
patients.  The  project,  led  by  David  J. 
Hufford,  acting  chair  and  professor 
of  humanities  and  family  and  com- 
munity medicine,  will  produce  a 
model  curriculum  for  medical 
schools  across  the  country. 

According  to  Dr.  Hufford,  direc- 
tor of  the  Doctors  Kienle  Center  for 
Humanistic  Medicine,  the  Penn  State 
project  hopes  to  set  new  standards 
for  diversity  training. 

Dr.  Hufford  said  at  times,  medi- 
cine has  fallen  short  in  treating  diver- 
sity issues.  A  lack  of  women  and 
children  in  medical  research  raises 
questions  about  current  medical 
knowledge  for  treating  these  groups. 
Recent  studies  show  that  medical 
care  received  by  whites  and  non- 
whites  in  the  United  States  is  not 
equal,  even  when  financial  factors 
are  considered.  Yet  a  study  pub- 
lished last  year  in  the  journal  Acade- 
mic Medicine  indicated  that  only  13  of 
98  schools  that  responded  said  they 
offered  cultural  sensitivity  courses. 

Dr.  Hufford  said  that  unlike  most 
teaching  on  diversity,  the  new  cur- 


"Every  patient  has  not  only  a 
cultural  and  an  ethnic 
background,  but  also  a  gender, 
an  age,  an  economic  status 
and  so  on.  When  each  factor 
Is  considered  separately,  the 
result  is  stereotyping." 

Dr.  David  J.  Hufford 

acting  chair  and  professor  of  fiumanities  and 

family  and  community  medicine. 


riculum  does  not  segregate  the  topic 
from  the  rest  of  medical  training. 
Rather,  it  integrates  cases  illustrating 
the  clinical  importance  of  diversity 
and  instruction  on  how  to  treat  such 
cases  appropriately,  into  required 
medical  courses  in  all  four  years  of 
medical  school.  An  understanding  of 
human  diversity  is  assumed  neces- 
sary for  good  medical  care,  he  said, 
just  like  an  understanding  of  anato- 
my or  biochemistry. 

"Every  patient  has  not  only  a  cul- 
tural and  an  ethnic  background,  but 
also  a  gender,  an  age,  an  economic 
status  and  so  on,"  Dr.  Hufford  said. 
"When  each  factor  is  considered  sep- 
arately, the  result  is  stereotyping. 
When  their  interaction  is  understood, 
the  result  is  the  recognition  of  each 
patient  as  a  truly  unique  individual." 

The  curriculum  also  is  unique  in 
another  way;  it  focuses  on  the  diver- 


sity of  the  physician  as  well.  Stu- 
dents are  taught  to  recognize  the  role 
of  their  own  individuality  and  back- 
ground in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  curriculum  is  built  around 
real  cases  in  which  aspects  of  diversi- 
ty are  clinically  important.  Through 
these  cases,  and  the  approaches  to 
care  used,  the  patient's  experience  is 
made  a  crucial  information  source. 
The  voices  of  different  types  of 
patients  are  brought  directly  into  the 
teaching  process. 

The  project  will  culminate  in  a 
national  conference  in  Hershey  in 
spring  1997.  The  project  is  funded  by 
roughly  equal  federal  contributions 
from  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
of  Post-Secondary  Education  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  and 
College  of  Medicine  cost-sharing.  In 
the  first  year,  the  project  will  receive 
more  than  $103,000  in  cost-sharing. 
Over  the  three  years  of  the  project, 
both  the  federal  government  and  the 
college  will  provide  nearly  $300,000 
each. 

Others  involved  in  the  project 
include:  James  O.  Ballard,  the  Doc- 
tors Kienle  Professor  of  humane 
medicine;  Catherine  Morrison,  assis- 
tant professor  of  humanities  and 
director  of  finance  and  administra- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Pediatrics; 
Susan  Lederer,  associate  professor  of 
humanities;  Daniel  Gilman,  assistant 
professor  of  humanities;  James 
Ziegenfuss,  professor  of  administra- 
tion, and  Robert  Munzenrider,  pro- 
fessor of  public  administration. 


McNair  Scholars  keeping  promise  of  success 


A  talented  group  of  minority  and  low- 
income  students  got  a  cheerful  send- 
off  at  a  reception  for  graduating 
McNair  Scholars  last  week  as  they  are 
about  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  gradu- 
ate schools  and  professional  positions 
across  the  country. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  Penn  State's 
Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program  recruits  first 
generation,  low-income  students  or 
students  from  groups  underrepresent- 
ed  in  graduate  education  to  pursue 
doctoral  degrees  and  careers  in  college 
teaching.  The  program  identifies  stu- 
dents as  early  as  their  sophomore  year 
and  prepares  them  for  doctoral  study 
in  their  chosen  field,  it  is  funded  by  a 
three-year  $488,000  TRIO  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

So  far,  graduates  of  the  program 
have  fulfilled  their  promise  well:  82 
percent  will  have  entered  graduate 
education  within  one  year  of  their 
graduation,  and  as  of  the  fall  semester, 


45  percent  were  on  the  Dean's  List  and 
68  percent  had  a  cumulative  grade- 
point-average  above  3.0,  McNair 
Scholars  graduating  this  month  are: 

—  Aaron  Brundage  of  Pittsburgh 
(mechanical  engineering),  graduating 
with  honors  as  a  University  Scholar, 
will  continue  his  studies  at  Penn  State. 
Has  received  a  Graham  Fellowship. 

—  Jose  Buitrago  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  State  College  ( landscape  architec- 
ture) will  attend  Harvard. 

—  Thamar  Coicou  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, N.Y.,  (accounting)  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Arthur  Anderson 
accounting  firm  in  New  York. 

—  Natasha  Deer  of  Jamaica  and 
Philadelphia  (speech  communica- 
tions) will  attend  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. 

—  Paul  Little  of  Harrisburg  (Eng- 
lish) hopes  to  attend  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  screen  writing 
program. 


—  Judy  Liu  of  Boalsburg  (archi- 
tectural engineering),  graduating  with 
honors  as  a  University  Scholar,  will 
attend  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  in  civil  engineering.  Has 
been  awarded  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Minority  Fellowship. 

—  Heather  Spina  of  Verona 
(health  and  human  development)  will 
do  her  graduate  studies  at  Penn  Stale 
in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

McNair  Scholars  who  graduated 
earlier  this  year  are:  Mark  Harrison  of 
Bethlehem  (nursing)  and  Dennis  Har- 
ney of  Milan  (biology),  now  working 
in  their  respective  fields  before  attend- 
ing graduate  school;  Alisa  Howze  of 
Erie  (counseling  and  psychology)  is  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  where  she 
was  awarded  a  Lamon  T.  Johnson  Fel- 
lowship, and  Antoinette  Gomez  of 
Oxford  (agricultural  education)  who  is 
attending  Clark-Atlanta  University. 


Diversity  Briefs 


Fayette  plans  Women's 
Day 

The  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus 
will  host  its  14th  Annual  Women's 
Day  on-campus  program  on  Thurs- 
day, May  19.  This  one-day  event  is 
designed  to  provide  a  forum  for 
issues  and  concerns  of 
More  than  2,300 
attended  the  program  during  the 
past  13  years.  This  year's  agenda 
offers  13  workshops,  a  community 
service  and  information  fair  with 
24  participating  agencies  and  busi- 
nesses, and  a  luncheon  with  fea- 
tured guest  speaker  Marilyn 
Brooks.  Ms.  Brooks  has  appeared 
as  the  health  and  science  editor  for 
WTAE  4  News  since  1984. 

For  more  information  about  the 
event,  contact  Harriet  Galida  or 
Jamie  Ones!  at  (412)  430-4140. 

"African  Culture  Series" 
at  Harrisburg 

The  Harrisburg  Multicultural 
Coalition  and  the  Perm  State  Har- 
risburg Eastgate  Center  are  spon- 
soring a  five-part  "African  Culture 
Series"  throughout  May. 

The  free  discussions  focusing 
on  modern-day  African  countries 
will  be  from  6  to  8  p.m.  at  the  East- 
gate  Center,  1010  N.  Seventh  St.  in 
Harrisburg. 

The  schedule  of  topics  and  pre- 
senters include: 

■  May  3  —  "South  Africa  with 
Debra  Cruel."  Ms.  Cruel  lectured  at 
five  universities  in  South  Africa  at 
the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
Pretoria,  the  Christian  Leadership 
Ministries  and  People  With  a 
Vision. 

■  May  10  —  "African  Business 
Travel  with  Roger  Dixon."  Mr. 
Dixon  is  a  local  entrepreneur  who 
will  discuss  his  travels  to  Banjul, 
Gambia,  Dakar  and  Senegal. 

■  May  17  —  "West  Africa  with 
Johrr  Scott  and  George  Love."  Mr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Love  will  share  slides 
and  artifacts  from  their  visits  to 
Ghana,  Senegal  and  the  Ivory 
Coast. 

■  May  23  —  "West  Africa  with  Vir- 
ginia Loria,  Guy  Stevenson  and 
Sylvia  Stevenson."  Ms.  Loria  and 
the  Stevensons  will  discuss  their 
recent  visit  to  Ghana,  Senegal  and 
the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
will  piay  and  demonstrate  instru- 
ments. 

■  May  24  —  "Central  Africa  with 
Professor  Robert  Ness."  Dr.  Ness,  a 
professor  of  English  at  Dickinson 
College,  will  discuss  his  travels 
with  several  area  teachers  to  the 
Republic  of  Cameroon. 
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Spanier 
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alumni,  friends  and  administrators,  a 
viewing  of  his  new  home  on  tile  edge  of 
campus,  and^  session  with  the  media — 
didn't  stop  Dr.  Spanier  from  making  his 
weU-I<nown  impromptu  exchanges 
with  passersby.  Everywhere  the  new 
president  went,  people  were  wailing  to 
shake  his  hand  and  tell  him  what  was 
on  their  minds. 

"That  doesn't  suiprise  me.  Since 
being  appointed  I  have  received  more 
than  400  letters  or  e-mail  from  people  all 
over  the  counhy  —  not  all  of  them  Penn 
Staters,"  he  said  during  an  hour-long 
exchange  with  the  media  on  May  2. 
"Anytime  there  is  a  change  in  leader- 
ship there  are  a  lot  of  segments  in  the 
University  community  that  want  to 
express  concern.  I  encourage  this.  I 
want  to  have  an  open  administration 
and  I  will  try  to  find  out  early  on  what 
issues  people  are  concerned  about." 

One  of  the  major  issues  facing  the 
University  and  an  area  the  incoming 
president  is  ah-eady  focusing  on  is  the 
amount  of  state  funding  Penn  State 
receives.  Since  1990,  Penn  State's  state 
appropriation  has  not  met  expectations. 
In  the  last  five  years,  not  only  did  the 
University  receive  less  than  requested, 
but  it  was  also  hit  with  mid-year  fund- 
ing cuts  in  some  of  those  years. 

For  1995-96,  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  has 
recommended  a  $269  million  alloca- 
tion— $23  million  less  than  what  was 
requested,  and  the  same  amount  the 
University  received  for  1994-95. 

"The  history  for  appropriaHons  for 
higher  education  in  this  state  has  been 
rather  flat,"  Dr.  Spanier  said.  "I  come 
from  a  state  that  is  doing  better  in  this 
regard  and  I  will  work  hard  to  make 
sure  the  people  of  this  state  have  confi- 
dence in  this  University.  If  the  people 
want  to  support  the  University,  their 
legislators  will  too." 

Dr.  Spanier  said  he  plans  to  travel  to 
all  comers  of  the  state  carrying  Penn 
State's  message. 


"The  vision  of  Pemi  State  should  not 
be  Graham  Spaniei^s  vision.  It  should  be 
a  collective  vision  of  what's  best  for  the 
University,  best  for  its  future  growth," 
he  said.  "1  want  to  spend  time  getting 
around  the  state  and  listening  to  peo- 
ple and  finding  out  what  people 
expect  of  this  University." 

Another  issue  of  importance  to  the 
president  is  one  of  accessibility  for  all 
students.  As  the  first  member  of  his 
family  to  attend  college,  the  experience 
changed  his  life  and  has  strongly  influ- 
enced his  views  on  the  matter. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  Faculty  Advi- 
sory Committee,  a  nine-member  group 
of  the  University  Faculty  Senate,  Dr. 
Spanier  received  nods  of  approval 
from  members  who  said  the  new  pres- 
ident was  "doing  his  homework." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  the  dmes  as  a 
young  faculty  member  sitting  in  a 
meeting  debating  issues  for  hours  and 
coming  up  with  a  report  that  was  sent 
to  an  administrator  who  didn't  take 


Spanier's  views  on: 

■  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center 

"It's  a  sign  of  progress.  It's  hard 
to  imagine  that  we  could  get  by 
without  some  new  facility  like 
this  in  the  future." 

■  Living  Close  to  Campus 
"This  is  an  ideal  situation.  The 
closer  the  better,  I  really  enjoy 
it." 

■  The  Community 

'The  community  has  really 
expanded  in  the  years  since  I 
have  been  here.   It  is  more 
vigorous  and  prosperous  and  I 
suspect  the  University  played  a 
large  part  in  that. " 

■  His  reported  "social  agenda" 

"I  believe  deeply  in  issues  of 
justice  and  equity  and  if  that  is 
as  a  social  agenda,  then  I 
believe  it  is  a  compliment." 


time  to  read  it,"  Dr.  Spanier  said.  "I 
place  a  high  value  on  faculty  time." 

Peter  Jurs,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  chair  of  the  group,  said  there  were 
few  surprises  for  the  new  president  in 
his  conversations  with  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

"It  was  obvious  he  is  doing  a  lot  of 
research  on  the  issues,"  he  said. 

Barton  Browning,  immediate-past 
chair  of  the  group  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  German,  said,  "He  left  a  very 
positive  impression  on  us  and  I  think 
he  will  do  a  good  job  in  communicat- 
mg  his  thoughts  to  faculty.  He  under- 
stands the  faculty  perspective, 
although  like  any  new  president  he  has 
a  lot  to  learn." 
And  learn  he  is. 

Dr.  Spanier  has  been  pouring  over 
more  than  3,000  pages  of  information 
about  the  University.  For  this  newly- 
elected  president,  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment is  a  short  one — something  that 
also  comes  as  no  surprise  to  this  cur- 
rent chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lmcohi. 

"The  president  is  immediately 
accHmated  whether  he  wants  to  be  or 
not.  No  one  says,  'Hey  lef  s  not  send 
him  any  mail  for  the  first  month  until 
he  adjusts,'"  Dr.  Spanier  said.  "I  ask  a 
lot  of  questions  and  I  seek  mput  from  a 
lot  of  different  people.  1  am  committed 
to  carrying  a  message  of  welcome  and 
1  believe  if  you  treat  employees  right, 
they  will  be  more  productive." 

Before  he  begins  his  presidency  on 
Sept.  I,  Dr.  Spanier  plans  two  more 
information-gathering  trips  to  Univer- 
sity Park.  But  how  will  he  top  his 
memorable  first-day  appearance  at 
Nebraska  when  he  showed  up  dressed 
as  a  gorilla?  (It  was  Halloween). 

In  what  Penn  Staters  will  come  to 
describe  as  his  "usual  style"  of  listen- 
ing. Dr.  Spanier  filed  away  a  sugges- 
tion from  a  reporter  that  he  don  the 
Nittany  Lion  mascot  outfit. 

"Thaf  s  not  a  bad  idea,"  he  said. 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 


New  Harrjsburg 
center  helping 
area  teachers 

A  Penn  State  Harrisburg  facility, 
already  on  the  cutting  edge  of  muld- 
media  curriculum  development,  has 
been  formally  dedicated  with  the 
pledge  to  increase  its  ouh-each  efforts  to 
area  schools. 

The  Whitaker  Multimedia  Develop- 
ment Center,  assisting  both  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  and  area  educaKonal  com- 
muniHes,  was  dedicated  and  formally 
unveiled  April  10. 

Developed  through  a  grant  from  the 
Whitaker  Foundation,  the  center  is 
assisting  area  math  teachers  in  prepar- 
-ing  innovative  instructional  materials 
that  make  use  of  advanced  educational 
technologies. 

The  faculty  and  staff  of  the  center 
help  teachers  design  curriculum  mate- 
rials for  use  as  interactive,  computer- 
based  learning  courseware  and  for  sup- 
porting group  insh^ction  through 
sophisticated  audio-visual  delivery. 
The  center  will  support  both  Macintosh 
and  IBM  multimedia  platforms  in  a 
hilly  networked  environment,  and  a 
wide  range  of  software  and  peripheral 
equipment  will  be  maintained  on  site. 


President-elect  Graham  Spanier  answers  questions  from  the  local  media  In  a  recent  visit  to  University  Park 
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Science 
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at  Penn  State  in  1988. 

Among  his  many  accomplisliments, 
he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Indian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Third  World  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  American  Assoda- 
Hon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  an 
honorary  member  of  the  International 
StatisKcal  Instihite,  the  Royal  StatisHcal 
Society,  and  the  IntemaHonal  Biometric 
Society;  a  foreign  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  a  life  fellow  of  King's  College 
in  Cambridge,  United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Rao  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  including  the  Shanti  Swamp 
Bhantnagar  award  of  the  Council  of  Sci- 
entific and  Industrial  Research  in  India, 
held  the  title  of  National  Professor  of 
India  from  1987  to  1992,  and  holds 
numerous  medals. 

Eight  other  Penn  State  faculty  are 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences:  Paul  T.  Baker,  Evan  Pugh  Pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  anthropology,  elected 
in  1980;  Stephen  J.  Benkovic,  holder  of 
the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  chemistry 
and  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  chemistry, 
elected  in  1985;  Karl  H.  Beyer,  adjunct 
visiting  professor  of  pharmacology, 
elected  in  1979;  Nina  V.  Fedoroff,  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  Verne  M.  Willaman 
Professor  of  life  sciences  and  director  of 
the  Biotechnology  Inshtute,  elected  in 
1990;  WiUiam  T.  Sanders,  Evan  Pugh 
Professor  of  anthropology,  elected  in 
1985;  Robert  K.  Selander,  holder  of  the 
Eberly  Family  Chair  in  biology,  elected 
in  1982;  David  A.  Shiriey,  senior  vice 
president  for  Research  and  Graduate 
Education,  elected  in  1978,  and  Philip 
S.  Skell,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  emeritus 
of  chemistry,  elected  in  1977. 
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Libraries  committee  seeics  input 
from  teachers,  researchers 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Libraries  wants  to  hear  the 
stories  of  researchers  and  teachers  who  have  encoun- 
tered roadblocks  on  the  information  highway.  • 

In  a  preUminary  report  released  April  25,  the  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  extraordinary  possibilities  of  the 
rapidly  developing  highway  "are  currently  resisted 
by  an  information  industry  whose  first  priority  is  its 
own  commercial  interests."  The  report  lists  current 
impediments  to  the  free  flow  of  information  and  out- 
lines plans  to  issue  a  report  next  year  that  will  suggest 
new  ways  for  assembling,  sharing  and  distributing 
information. 

Researchers  and  teachers  with  stories  to  share 
should  mail  them  to  Bonnie  MacEwan,  E308  Pattee, 
or  e-mail  them  to  her  at  bjm@psulias.psu.edu. 

Copies  of  the  full  committee  report  are  available 
from  the  Faculty  Senate  office,  863-0221.  The  commit- 
tee's chair  is  Judd.  B.  Arnold,  associate  professor  of 
English,  S229  Burrowes. 

Savings  bonds 

Faculty  and  staff  who  elect  payroll  deductions  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  are  reminded  of  the 
upcoming  change  to  the  interest  rates  associated  with 
savings  bonds.  The  Treasury  Department  recently 
announced  that  savings  bonds  purchased  after  May  1, 
1995  would  earn  market-based  interest  rates  with  no 
guaranteed  minimum  yield  through  maturity. 

Bonds  purchased  before  May  1, 1995  and  held  for 
five  years  or  longer  earn  a  market-based  interest  rate, 
or  a  guaranteed  interest  rate,  whichever  is  higher.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  currently  is  4  percent. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  bonds,  which  are 
purchased  at  half  their  face  value,  are  guaranteed  to 
double  their  purchase  price  after  1 7  years.  If  a  savings 
bond  does  not  reach  face  value  after  17  years,  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  a  onetime  adjustment  to  increase 
it  to  face  value  at  that  time. 

In  abandoning  the  guaranteed  minimum  rate,  the 
Treasury  wiU  announce  t^vo  interest  rates  for  savings 
bonds  each  May  1  and  Nov.  1.  The  first  rate  will  be 
the  short-term  rate  that  applies  for  the  bond's  initial 
five  years.  The  short-term  rate  will  be  85  percent  of 
the  average  of  six-month  Treasury  security  yields. 

The  second  rate  is  the  long-term  rate.that  applies 


after  five  years  through  maturity  at  17  years.  The 
long-term  rate  is  85  percent  of  the  average  of  five-year 
Treasury  security  yields.. 

Savings  bonds  bought  before  May  1  wall  continue 
to  earn  interest  under  the  terms  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  Faculty  and  staff  who  wish  to  begin,  change 
or  stop  savings  bond  deductions  should  contact  the 
Payroll  Department. 

Auto  Safety  Hotline 

The  University's  office  of  Envirorunental  Health  and 
Safety  wants  to  alert  employees  to  a  toll-free  hotline 
that  could  help  save  lives.  The  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Adminish-ation,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  offers  free  highway 
safety  and  vehicle  information  to  consumers  through 
the  toll-free  Auto  Safety  Hotline  at  1-800-424-9393. 

The  hotline,  which  last  year  received  nearly  1,200 
calls  a  day,  is  available  for  consumers  who  want  infor- 
mation or  who  wish  to  report  suspected  safety-relat- 
ed defects  in  motor  vehicles,  tires  and  automotive 
equipment,  including  child  safety  seats.  The  NHTSA 
investigates  alleged  safety  defects  and  orders  recalls 
when  necessary.  If  a  recall  occurs,  the  manufacturer 
must  fix  the  defect  at  no  cost  to  the  owner. 

Consumers  who  call  this  toll-free  number  also  can 
receive  a  variety  of  ir\formation  to  make  their  motor 
vehicle  travel  safer,  parents  can  obtain  information 
about  child  safety  seats,  and  a  prospective  car  buyer 
can  compare  the  crash  test  results  of  new  cars  or  light 
trucks.  Recall  information  on  a  particular  model  is 
also  available  by  make,  model  and  year.  If  requested, 
a  free  copy  of  the  information  will  be  mailed  within  24 
hours. 

National  electronic  open  meeting 

Members  of  the  University  and  local  communities  will 
be  able  to  voice  their  opinions  on  government  and  its 
role  in  the  information  superliighway  during  a 
National  Electronic  Open  Meeting  being  held  through 
May  14.  Interested  participants  can  access  this  meet- 
ing free  of  charge  through  the  Worid  Wide  Web  at 
computer  terminals  in  the  Documents  Section  of  Pat- 
tee  Library.  Staff  members  will  be  available  during  the 
following  hours  to  assist  participants: 

Thursday,  May  11:8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Friday,  May 
12:  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Saturday,  May  13  -  Simday, 
May  14: 1  to  5  p.m. 

The  meeting,  titled  "People  and  Their  Govern- 
ments in  the  Information  Age,"  seeks  comment  on  the 
use  of  information  technology  by  federal,  state,  tribal 


and  local  governments.  The  meeting  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  effort  to  broaden  public  participation  in  cre- 
ating an  electronic  government. 

During  the  electronic  open  meeting,  five  discus- 
sion groups  will  run  simultaneously  on  topics  related 
to  "People  and  Tlieir  Governments  in  the  Information 
Age." 

More  than  300  public  and  private  organizations 
throughout  the  U.S.,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  several 
foreign  countries  have  volunteered  to  serve  as  pubUc 
access  sites,  allowing  greater  citizen  participation. 

HRCD  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered  by  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Center.  To  register  for 
free  courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Registration  for  fee- 
based  courses  requires  a  completed  registration  form, 
found  on  page  five  of  the  HRDC  course  catalog.  For 
course  description,  consult  the  catalog. 

■  Customer  Service  For  Front-Line  Employees  (CUS 
001)  Meets  Friday,  May  26,  8:30-11:45  a.m.,  in  319 
Rider  Building;  cost  $35.00. 

■  Introduction  To  IBIS  IBM  (ADC  003)  Meets 
Thursday,  June  8,  1-4  p.m.,  in  116  Wagner  Building; 
cost  $40.00. 

■  Word  5.1  Complete  (MAC  002)  Meets  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  June  12, 14  and  26, 1-5  p.m., 
in  117  Wagner  Building;  cost  $150.00. 

■  Introduction  To  Lotus  (DOS  3.1)  (IBM  009)  Meets 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  June  13  and  15, 1-4:30  p.m.,  in 
116  Wagner  Building;  cost  $90.00. 

■  Introduction  to  Macintosh  (MAC  001)  Meets  Tues- 
day, June  13, 9  a.m.  Jt  p.m.,  in  1 17  Wagner;  cost  $90.00. 

■  Defensive  Driving-4  (WEL  002)  Meets  Tuesday, 
June  20,  8:30  a.m.-noon,  in  319  Rider  Building;  cost 

■  Excel  4.0  Complete  (MAC  003)  Meets  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  June  26,  28  and  30,  8  a.m.- 
noon,  in  117  Wagner;  cost  $150.00. 

■  WordPerfect  6.0  For  Windows  Macros  (IBM  015) 

Meets  Thursday,  June  29, 8  a.m.-noon,  in  116  Wagner; 
cost  $70.00 

Holiday  hours 

The  Penn  State  Information  and  Directory  Assistance 
Operator  Office  hours  for  May  29,  Memorial  Day,  are 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Normal  hours  of  7:30  a.m.  to  1 1 
p.m.  will  resume  on  Tuesday,  May  30. 


Acts  of  love 

students  at  Penn  State  Erie.  Ttie  Betirend  College  gathered  during  a  recent  lunch  hour  to  pin  1 1  names  on  a  quilt  com- 
memorating family  and  friends  who  have  died  ot  AIDS.  Patty  Pesky  McMahon,  coordinator  of  Health  and  Wellness  Ser- 
vices (left),  joins  Tom  Keese,  Student  Programming  Council  president,  In  adding  names. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Penn  State  Erie.  The  Behrend  College 


Staff 

Robert  M.  Curley,  manager.  Research  Computing, 
Applications  Development  Unit,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Shelie  D.  Dershem,  supervisor.  Student  Records,  in 
Office  of  The  President. 

Douglas  P.  Donnachie,  LPN/MEDS  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Linda  F.  Enseki,  advising  program  coordinator, 
Penn  State  DuBois  Campus. 

Gail  E.  Good,  admissions  counselor  II,  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus. 

Carol  J.  Griffin,  staff  assistant  V  in  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 

Beatrice  M.  Hetrick,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Business 
Services. 

Edwin  G.  Hoch,  database  programmer  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Carole  K.  Jones,  staff  assistant  VI  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

James  L.  Kaylor,  manager.  Research  Computing, 
Network  and  Systems  Administration,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Mariorie  ).  Kruppenbach,  library  assistant  I,  Penn 
State  Berks  Campus. 

Jeffrey  C.  Kuhns,  associate  administrative  director. 
Office  of  Telecommunications,  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems-Telecommunications. 
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A  regular  column  provided  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Pittman  honored 

Football  senior  Tony  Pittman  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  an  academic  All- 
America  and  All-Big  Ten  Conference 
selection,  received  the  John  W. 
Oswald  Award  in  athletics  at  the  Uni- 
versity Awards  Convocation.  The 
son  of  former  Penn  State  All-America 
tailback  Charlie  Pittman,  Tony,  will 
graduate  this  month  with  a  degree  in 
industrial  engineering  and  a  3.57 
grade-point-average.  Tony  was  one 
of  15  players  named  to  receive  Schol- 
ar-Athlete awards  from  the  National 
Football  Foundation  and  College  Hall 
of  Fame.  He  also  received  a  national 
Scholar-Athlete  Award  from  Hitachi. 

NCAA  corner 

Many  high  school  athletes  have  signed 
letters  of  intent  to  attend  Penn  State  for 
the  1995-96  academic  year.  Even 
though  they  have  signed  the  National 
Letter  of  Intent,  they  still  are  consid- 
ered prospects  until  their  first  day  of 
classes  for  the  regular  academic  year. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  phone 
calls  be  made  to  these  prospective  stu- 
dent-athletes, their  parents  or  relatives. 
Bona-fide  organizations  of  an  institu- 
tion may  sponsor  luncheons,  teas  or 
dirmers  at  which  prospective  students 
(athletes  and  non-athletes)  of  that 
immediate  locale  are  guests.  All  guests 
must  be  invited  under  the  same 
arrangements  (e.g.,  if  student-athletes 
are  provided  complimentary  admis- 
sion, then  all  students  must  be  provid- 
ed compUmentary  admission).  Any 
organization  promoting  Penn  State  is 
considered  a  bona-fide  part  of  the  insti- 
tution provided  the  organization  is 
accredited  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  institufion. 

E.J.  Sandusky  gets 
coaching  assignment 

Former  Penn  State  football  center  EJ. 
Sandusky  has  been  named  offensive 
line  coach  at  Western  Carolina  Uni- 
versity in  Cullowhee,  N.C.  E.J,  the 
son  of  Nittany  Lions'  defensive  coor- 
dinator Jerry  Sandusky,  has  been  a 
graduate  assistant  coach  the  past  two 
seasons  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Spring  update 

■  Tlie  Lady  Lions  softball  team  posted 
its  first  20-win  season  since  1991  and 
racked  up  10  vitories  in  the  Big  Ten 
Conference. 

■  The  men's  golf  team  captured  its 
fourth  straight  District  II  Eastern 
Championship. 

■  The  men's  tennis  team  finished  sixth 
in  the  Big  Ten  championships,  placing 
higher  than  its  seeding  (8th)  for  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row.  The  Lady  Lion 
tennis  squad  was  10th  in  the  conference 
tournament. 

Sophomore  Olga  Novikova  earned 
a  spot  on  the  All-Conference  team. 


The  West  Wing  of  Chambers  Building,  home  to  the  College  of  Education,  is  sporting  a  new  look  after  renovations  that  culminated 
May  5  in  an  open  house/fibbon  cutting  ceremony.  Here,  A.J.  Grill,  assistant  lo  the  dean  for  human  resources  and  administrative 
services.  President  Joab  Thomas  and  Rodney  Reed,  dean  of  the  college,  talk  about  the  facilities  that  provide  new  offices  (or  Student 
Services  and  new  science  education  labs  for  teaching  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  about  science. 


Faculty  Senate  News 


Thomas  discusses  new  optimism  over  state  budget 


President  Joab  Thomas  told  the  University  Faculty  Senate 
April  25  he  is  "cautiously  optimistic"  that  state  legislators 
attending  recent  budget  sessions  understood  Penn  State's 
1995-96  appropriation  request. 

"It  was  clear  at  these  sessions  that  Penn  State  is  viewed  as 
special,"  Dr.  Thomas  said.  "The  feedback  we  received  was  that 
Penn  State  had  the  best  hearings.  I  am  cautiously  optimistic 
that  our  case  was  not  only  heard  but  was  understood." 

Dr.  Thomas  spoke  last  month  at  sessions  with  both  the 
House  and  Senate  appropriations  committees  and  at  an  infor- 
mational meeting  held  by  the  House  education  committee. 
Penn  State  has  requested  a  $292.2  million  state  appropriation 
for  the  1995-96  academic  year,  but  Gov.  Tom  Ridge's  budget 
proposal  includes  only  a  $269  million  appropriation  —  the 
same  as  the  1994-95  appropriation. 

The  president  told  the  Faculty  Senate  that  faculty  contri- 
butions to  the  state  "not  orUy  concern  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  students.  They  also  involve  the  generation  of 
knowledge  that  is  such  a  vital  part  of  economic  and  social 
progress.  I  have  repeatedly  made  the  point  in  our  legislative 
sessions  that  as  all  industries  rely  more  and  more  on  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  money,  as  their  most  important  capital,  Penn 
State  has  an  especially  critical  role  to  play  in  the  future  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

Dr.  Thomas,  attending  his  last  Faculty  Senate  meeting  as 
president,  offered  his  thanks  for  the  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship he  has  had  with  the  Faculty  Senate  and  pledged  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  Penn  State.  'T  assure  you,"  he  said,  "that  if 
you  do  not  rise  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  before 
Penn  State  1  will  be  back  to  haunt  you." 

The  Senate  presented  the  president  with  an  engraved 
Revere  bowl  and  passed  a  resolution  that  dted  his  emphasis 
on  undergraduate  education,  his  efforts  to  promote  research 
and  his  encouragement  of  greater  private  and  public  support 
for  Perm  State.  "My  cup  runneth  over,"  Dr.  Thomas  said,  rais- 
ing the  bowl. 

In  other  business,  the  Senate  rejected  a  proposal  that 
would  have  eliminated  the  existing  role  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  Records,  Scheduling  and  Student  Aid 
in  granting  "academic  renewal"  to  former  students  who  want 
to  re-enroll  after  an  interruption  of  up  to  four  calendar  years. 
It  also  heard  several  informational  reports,  including  those  on: 

■  nine  recommendations  to  streamline  the  process  of 
developing  and  implementing  new  academic  courses; 

■  a  proposal  to  create  a  division  of  biological  sciences  that 


would  "overlay"  the  current  structure  of  colleges  and  depart- 
ments involved  and  a  component  called  the  "BIOCORE"  that 
would  coordinate  the  undergraduate  education  program;  and 

■  a  transportation  and  parking  initiatives  plan  that 
includes  a  system  of  montlily  parking  fees  for  core,  open  staff, 
commuter,  and  "park  &  pool"  lots  up  to  the  year  2000. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  outgoing  Senate  Chair 
Barton  W.  Browning  reviewed  the  Senate's  activities  this  year 
and  turned  over  the  gavel  to  incoming  Chair  Peter  Jxirs.  Join- 
ing Dr.  Jurs  as  Senate  officers  are  chair-elect  Scolt  Kretchmar 
and  Louis  F.  Geschwindner  Jr. 

Dr.  Jurs  said  he  hoped  for  a  "collegial  and  effective  work- 
ing relationship"  with  President-elect  Graham  B.  Spanier. 


Number  of  intramural  sports 
teams  on  the  rise  here 

When  you  think  about  athletes  and  Penn  State,  what  prob- 
ably comes  to  mind  is  football  and  other  varsity  sports.  But 
Peiui  State  athletics  also  means  intramural  and  club  sports 
programs,  both  of  which  have  expanded  greatly  over  the 
last  10  years. 

In  1993-94,  more  than  3,800  individuals  played  club 
sports  and  nearly  20,000  played  intramural  sports  at  the 
University  Park  Campus,  according  to  a  recent  report  to 
the  University  Faculty  Senate. 

The  number  of  sports  clubs  (currently  57)  has  doubled 
since  1978,  says  the  report,  and  participation  is  believed  to 
have  doubled  and  perhaps  quadrupled  over  the  last  10 
years. 

While  the  report  made  no  recommendations,  it  point- 
ed out  that  factors  such  as  limited  facilities,  funding,  and 
personnel  "all  contribute  to  the  rapidly  increasing  com- 
plexity of  maintaining  an  ever-growing  intramural  and 
club  sports  program  at  Penn  State."  This  year,  about 
$23,700  is  budgeted  to  support  inh^mural  sports  activi- 
ties, and  about  $63,000  for  activities,  in  the  57  sports  clubs. 

The  report  was  presented  March  14.  According  to  the 
report,  the  57  sports  clubs  include  14  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic dubs,  38  sports  dubs,  and  an  outing  club  that  actijal- 
ly  consists  of  five  individual  clubs. 
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Appointments 


New  Kensington  names  CEO 

Catherine  C  Gannon,  professor  of  English  at  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  San  Bernardino,  has  been 
appointed  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Penn  State 
New  Kensington  Campus  effective  July  1. 

In  addition  to  her  current  position  as  professor 
of  English,  Dr.  Gannon  served  as  acting  chair  of  the 
Communication  Studies  Department  from  1991  to 
1993  and  was  recognized  for  her  mentoring  abilities 
to  junior  faculty. 

From  1986  to  1 990,  she  served  as  dean  and  direc- 
tor of  Coachella  Valley  Center  in  Palm  Desert,  Calif. 
She  helped  establish  the  satellite  campus  and  was  in 
charge  of  its  total  operation,  including  the  budget 
and  academic  programs  —  16  degrees  and  creden- 
tials, as  well  as  student  services,  policies,  equipment 
and  facilities.  She  also  developed  strong  campus 
ties  to  the  community  and  expanded  educational 
opportunities  through  computer  technology. 

In  her  first  position  at  San  Bernardino  as  associ- 
ate dean  and  then  dean  of  academic  planning.  Dr. 
Cannon  undertook  an  extensive  review  of  campus 
programs.  She  coordinated  academic  advising, 
supervised  such  offices  as  the  interdisciplinary 
majors  and  The  Evening  Office,  and  was  the  admin- 
istrative representative  to  the  curriculum  and  gen- 
eral education  committees.  She  also  formulated  and 
implemented  policy  associated  with  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  and  conducted  master  plan- 
ning and  had  major  responsibiUty  for  the  10-year 
accreditation  report. 

Among  her  committee  appointments,  she  has 
served  on  the  Council  of  Deans,  the  Academic  Man- 
agement Group,  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  University 
Evaluation  Committee  {retention,  promotion  and 
tenure),  and  a  number  of  university  committees  on 
curriculum  and  instruction  and  departmental  eval- 
uation committees. 

Also  active  in  her  field  of  Renaissance  literature. 
Dr.  Gannon  is  the  co-author  of  Reading  Renaissance 
DraJtia:  A  Process  Approach,  published  by  Peter  Lang, 
1991. 

For  the  community,  she  has  conducted  inservice 
programs  for  local  school  districts  and  has  spoken 
on  radio  and  TV  and  to  service  groups  throughout 
the  campus  region  on  university  programs,  projects 
and  the  satellite  campus. 

She  has  received  a  number  of  honors,  including 
a  faculty  development  grant  and  an  Associated  Stu- 
dents Award  at  San  Bernardino  and  an  Institute  of 
Renaissance  Studies  Fellowship. 

Dr.  Gannon  received  her  B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and 
taught  literature  and  composition  courses  at  Purdue 
University  from  1971  to  1976,  where  she  also  devel- 
oped a  statewide  literary  awards  competition. 
Before  joining  the  faculty  at  San  Bernardino  in  1976, 
she  spent  the  1975-76  academic  year  as  a  Carnegie 
Administrative  Fellow,  one  of  four  selected  nation- 
wide for  intensive  administrative  traming  at  the 
Claremont  Colleges. 

Verne  M.  Witlaman  Professor 
appointed 

Robert  Todd  Simpson  has  been  named  the  first 
Verne  M.  Wiliaman  Professor  of  molecular  biology. 
Before  joining  the  Penn  State  faculty.  Dr.  Simpson 
was  chief  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Labora- 
tory of  Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology  at  the 
National  institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kid- 
ney Disease.  He  was  also  co-chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  of  the  Foundation  for 
Advanced  Education  in  the  Sciences. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  been  an  international  leader  for 
more  than  20  years  in  research  on  the  structure  of 
chromatin  and  its  affect  on  gene  regulation.  His 
research  has  established  numerous  precedents  in  the 
discovery  of  important  structure/function  relation- 
ships in  chromatin  proteins. 

Dr.  Simpson  re-ceived  his  B.A.  with  high  honors  as 


Robert  Todd  Simpson 


a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Swarthmore 
College  in  1959.  He 
was  an  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  graduate  of 
Harvard  Medical 

Sdiool,  from  which  he 
received  an  M.D. 
degree  (cum  laude)  in 
1963.  He  earned  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  bio- 
logical chemistry  at 
Harvard  University 
in  1969,  after  which 
he  joined  the  United 
States  Public  Health 
Service.  He 
active    researcher   at 

the  National  institutes  of  Health  from  1969  until  he 
came  to  Penn  State  in  1995.  He  has  been  a  laborato- 
ry chief  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  since 
1980. 

While  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Director's  Reviewers  Reserve 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Molecular  Cytology 
Study  Section;  president  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Disease 
Assembly  of  Scientists;  member  and  chair  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Biosafety  Committee, 
and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  Advanced  Education  in  Science.  His 
efforts  were  recognized  with  a  Commendation 
Award  in  1982  and  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  1991. 

He  has  served  on  the  editorial  boards  of  both  the 
journal  of  Biological  Chemistry  and  Nucleic  Acids 
Research,  and  he  is  currently  executive  editor  of 
Nucleic  Acids  Research. 

The  Verne  M.  Wiliaman  Chair  in  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy was  established  in  1992  with  a  generous  gift 
from  Venie  M.  Wiliaman,  1951  Penn  State  graduate 
and  former  chairman  and  president  of  Ortho  Phar- 
maceutical Corp.  and  a  former  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  and  director  of  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

Altoona  gains  student  affairs 
director 

David  P.  Shields  Jr.  has  been  appointed  director  of 
student  affairs  at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus. 

Mr.  Shields  has  served  as  interim  director  since 
October  1994,  following  the  retirement  of  H.  George 
Russell.  Before  coming  to  the  Altoona  Campus,  Mr. 
Shields  was  director  of  student  activities  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College  for  six  years. 

At  Behrend,  he 
managed  the  stu- 
dent union  and 
supervised  the  col- 
lege's student  activi- 
ties programs, 
directed  their 
award -winning 
annual  Speaker 
Series,  and  served 
on  a  number  of  Uni- 
versity committees. 
Mr.  Shields  received 
a  number  of  awards 
for  outstanding  ser- 
vice at  Behrend, 
including  outstand- 
ing service  to  the 
college  in  1989-90,  and  92-93;  outstanding  service 
to  students  in  1992,  and  outstanding  student  orga- 
nization adviser  in  1992. 

CEO  for  Beaver  Campus  named 

Dennis  M.  Travis,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Shawnee  State  University  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  chief  executive  officer  at 
the  Penn  State  Beaver  Campus  effective  July  1 . 


David  P.  Shields  Jr. 


Albert  N.  Skomra  will  continue  as  CEO  of  the 
Beaver  and  Shenango  campuses  until  July  1,  and 
then  will  return  to  full-time  duties  as  CEO  at  the 
Penn  State  Shenango  Campus  in  Sharon. 

Dr.  Travis  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  tive  col- 
leges at  Shawnee,  which  has  an  annual  operating 
budget  of  approximately  $4.3  million.  The  college 
offers  bachelor  and  associate  degrees  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  1,000  stu- 
dents, with  about  140  full-time  and  adjunct  faculty. 
In  addition,  he  teaches  to  remain  current  in  his  field 
of  botany  and  to  stay  in  touch  with  students  and 
classroom  issues.  Shawnee  is  one  of  13  state-assist- 
ed universities  in  the  Ohio  system. 

As  dean.  Dr.  Travis  is  also  responsible  for  over- 
seeing faculty  research  grants  and  has  served  on 
grant  proposal  review  committees  for  national 
foundations  such  as  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. He  also  has  responsibility  for  fund  raising 
and  has  developed  a  Dean's  Community  Advisory 
Council  to  raise  funds  and  seek  support  in  student 
recruitment  and 
career  placement 
development. 

He  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents, 
Research  Officers 
Council,  which 
focuses  on  graduate 
and  undergraduate 
education  and  uni- 
versity and  industry 
initiatives  among 
Ohio's  major  univer- 
sities, and  Project 
Discovery,  Ohio's 
National  Science 
Foundation/Ohio 
Board  of  Regents' 
statewide  initiative  to  improve  mathematics  and 
science  education. 

Dr.  Travis  has  had  administrative  experience  at 
several  other  colleges  and  universities  as  well, 
including  New  York  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
he  served  as  dean  of  the  School  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  professor  of  biology  from  1988  to  1991. 
Natural  Sciences,  one  of  10  academic  schools  at 
NYIT,  was  comprised  of  six  academic  departments 
across  three  campuses. 

Before  that,  he  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Natur- 
al Sciences  and  professor  of  botany  at  Weber  State 
College,  now  a  university,  in  Ogden,  Utah.  He  also 
was  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  at  Presque;  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  at  what  is  now  Mansfield  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences at  Millikin  University,  Decature,  111,  and  assis- 
tant dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  also  taught  at 
the  Community  College  of  Baltimore  and  Edinboro 
State  University. 

Dr.  Travis  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  honorary 
societies. 

A  biology  graduate  of  Edinboro  State  College  in 
1966,  he  also  received  a  master's  degree  in  science 
education  there,  before  going  to  Miami  University 
where  he  received  a  Ph.D.  in  botany  in  1974. 

In  the  community,  he  is  currently  co-vice  chair  of 
Leadership  Portsmouth,  Inc.,  and  involved  in  a 
fund-raiser  for  the  American  Heart  Association. 

Dr.  Travis  and  his  wife,  Kalhryn,  have  three  chil- 
dren: Grant,  Tyler  and  Selh. 


Dennis  M.  Travis 
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Endowed  chair  filled 

Caren  Glolfelty  has  been  selected  to  occupy  the 
Maurice  K.  Goddard  Chair  in  forestry  and  environ- 
mental resources  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources. 
She  was  deputy  secretary  for  water  management  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  from  April  1991  to  February  1995. 

The  endowed  chair  honors  Maurice  Goddard, 
who  served  as  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  under  five  Pennsylvania  gov- 
ernors. Mr.  Goddard  served  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources  as  well. 

Ms.  Glotfelty  started  her  career  as  a  planning 
expert  in  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  from  1973  to  1981.  From  1981  to  1983,  she 
worked  for  Maryland's  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene  as  an  environmental  programs  ana- 
lyst and  Chesapeake  Bay  program  coordinator.  In 
addition,  she  worked  as  a  sewage  enforcement  offi- 
cer from  1986  to  1989  in  Sadsbury  Township,  Lan- 
caster County,  and  from  1989  to  1990  was  vice  pres- 
ident of  Winsor  Associates  in  Ardmore,  a  consulting 
firm  specializing  in  resolving  environmental  policy 
conflicts. 

Ms.  Glotfelty  returned  to  DER  in  1990,  where  she 
worked  as  special  assistant  to  the  secretary,  staffing 
Gov.  Casey's  Select  Committee  on  Nonpoint  Source 
Nutrient  Management.  She  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Raymond  College,  Uruversity  of  the  Pacific  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  and  a  master's  degree  in  regional 
planning  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  deputy  secretary  for  water  management,  Ms. 
Glotfelty  supervised  Pennsylvania's  water-related 
programs,  including  watershed  management,  wet- 
lands and  waterways  protection,  surface  and 
groundwater  quality  and  nonpoint  source  pollution. 
She  also  reorganized  the  department's  water  pro- 
grams and  developed  its  first  strategic  plan  for 
water  management. 


The  Goddard  Chair  was  endowed  in  1982  with 
gifts  from  foundations,  corporations  and  from  per- 
sonal contributions.  To  ensure  a  continuous  flow  of 
new  ideas  and  direction,  the  chair  can  be  occupied 
by  one  individual  for  a  maximum  of  six  years. 

DuBois  names  director 

Sean  Kelly  has  been  named  director  of  student 
affairs  at  Penn  State  DuBois  Campus.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  directing  all  aspects  of  student  affairs  activ- 
ities at  the  campus  as  well  as  the  campus  enrollment 
management  effort. 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  native  of  Dunmore,  Pa.,  began  his 
career  in  education  teaching  elementary  school  in 
Moundsville,  W.V.  He  then  moved  to  a  position  as 
director  of  residence  life  at  Keystone  Junior  College 
in  La  Plume,  Pa.,  eventually  advancing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  student  life.  He  joined  the  Penn 
State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus  in  1987  as  assistant 
director  of  student  affairs,  a  position  he  held  until 
accepting  the  job  directing  student  affairs  at  DuBois. 

Plant  pathologist  earns 
professorship 

Eva  Pell,  distinguished  professor  of  plant  patholo- 
gy, has  been  appointed  the  Nancy  and  John  Steimer 
Professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

The  professorship  was  endowed  in  1989  to  sup- 
port the  acquisition  of  equipment,  scholarly  travel, 
graduate  assistants  and  other  activities  related  to  a 
designated  professor's  academic  program. 

Dr.  Pell  joined  the  college  faculty  in  1973  and 
was  named  distinguished  professor  in  1991.  Her 
research  centers  on  the  physiological  and  biochemi- 
cal effects  of  air  pollutants  on  plants.  Dr.  Pell  and 
her  collaborators  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  understanding  of  the  biochemical  mechanisms 
by  which  ozone  accelerates  leaf  aging. 


Recently,  she  collaborated  with  scienHsts  at  Stan- 
ford University  and  Oregon  State  University  to 
research  how  plants  respond  to  multiple  stresses. 
Currently,  Dr.  Pell  is  directing  a  project  exploring 
how  plants  react  genetically  to  ozone. 

She  has  written  or  co-authored  more  than  100 
research  publications  and  has  presented  numerous 
lectures  and  seminars, 
and  has  served  on 
advisory  panels  for 
the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the 
Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  provided 
service  to  all  branches 
of  the  University. 
Most  j-ecently,  she 
chaired  the  Search  and 
Screen  Committee  for 
the  University  presi- 

Dr.  Pell  began 
her  academic  career 
as  an  adjunct  assis- 
tant professor  at  Rut- 
gers University. 
Upon  arriving  at  Penn  State,  she  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  plant  pathology  with  a  joint 
appointment  in  the  Environmental  Resources 
Research  Institute, 

Dr.  Pell  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
biology  in  1968  from  City  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  She  earned  her  doctorate  in 
plant  biology  from  Rutgers  University  in  1972. 

Shejs  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  American  Phy- 
topathological  Society  and  the  American  Society  of 
Plant  Physiologists. 


Eva  Pell 


Private  Giving 


Faculty  members  raising  $1  million  for  endowment 


For  some  people,  the  bigger  the  hurdle, 
the  more  they  like  it  Thaf  s  the  case 
with  an  energetic  but  patient  group  of 
faculty  in  the  Department  of  Exercise 
and  Sport  Science  who  are  raising  $1 
million  for  an  endowment  the  hard 
way — one  dollar  at  a  time. 

Income  from  the  fund  may  be  used 
to  purchase  new  exerdse  and  sport  sci- 
ence technology,  fund  professional  trav- 
el expenses  for  student  and  faculty 
research  projects,  and  provide  ongoing 
financial  support  for  students. 

"No  one  gets  any  money  from  this 
until  we  hit  a  million  dollars,"  said 
Robert  Eisenbrauiv  assistant  profssor 
of  exercise  and  sport  science,  and  one  of 
seven  core  organizers.  "Every  dollar 
goes  into  the  endowment  until  we 
reach  our  goal." 

Mr.  Eisenbraun,  Professors  Scott 
Kretchmar,  and  Ron  Smitjfi,  Associate 
Professor  Tom  Tait,  former  Instructor 
Cailyle  Carter,  and  Instructors  John 
Fritz,  Rich  Lorenzo,  and  Bob  Ricketts 
are  donating  summer  teaching  fees 
and/or  making  payroll  deductions,  and 
persuading  others  in  the  department  to 
partidpata  To  date,  the/ve  raised 
approximately  $30;000,  and  more  facul- 
ty members  have  joinoi  the  team. 


"We  love  Penn  State,  so  we've 
given  our  summer  teaching  supple- 
ments to  help  our  program.  Other  fac- 
ulty in  the  department  also  have  signed 
up  by  giving,"  Mr.  Lorenzo  said. 

The  drive  began  with  a  more  mod- 
est first  goal  —  that  of  eslabUshing  a 
new  $25,000  endowment  in  exerdse 
and  sport  sdence.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  short  order,  helped  along  by 
initial  donations  from  faculty  of  $7,500. 
The  $1  million  goal  should  be  reached 
around  the  year  2020. 

"We  want  people  out  there  to  know 
that  we're  committed  to  our  depart- 
ment," Mr.  Ricketts  said.  "When  we 
recruit  good  faculty,  we  can  now  offer 
them  much  more  than  the  opportunity 
to  teach  at  Penn  State.  We  can  also  offer 
them  a  place  that  has  camaraderie  and 
a  sped^  sense  of  dedication  and  loyal- 
ty." 

The  initial  gifts  triggered  still  more 
contributions  from  faculty,  alumni  and 
friends.  Under  the  University's  Lifetime 
Endowment  program,  gifts  at  these  lev- 
els are  invested  by  Penn  State  imtil  the 
desired  endowment  goal  is  reached — 
then  the  endowment  begins  to  work.  In 
this  case  the  prindpal  will  earn  interest, 
which  will  be  reinvested  with  future 


Faculty  in  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Science  donating  summer  teaching  tees 
to  create  a  $1  million  endowment  are:  Robert  Eisenbraun,  Bob  Ricketts,  Scott  Kretchmar, 
Tom  Tait  and  Rich  Lorenzo.  Not  shown  are  Cartyle  Carter.  Ron  Smith  and  John  Fritz 

Photo:  Dick  AckJey 

gifts  until  the  prindpal  reaches  $1  mil-  and  it's  a  great  feeling,"  Mr  Ricketts 
Hon.  said. 

"We're  the  only  department  creat- 
ing such  an  endowment  in  fliis  way. 


Q      Intercom 
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Under  construction 


Travis  Broadbent,  a  woriter  with  Hicl^es  Associates,  cuts  concrete  blocks  inside  the  Keller  Conference  Center  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  The  wor1<  is  part  of  a  $5.4  million  remodeling  project  to  renovate  the  structure  for  use  by  the  College  of  Education,  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  and  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation 
Management  pi,„,„.  q^  Qi^eco 


News  in  Brief 


Library  hours 

University  Libraries  on  the  University 
Park  Campus  will  maintain  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  during  Intersession 
through  June  2: 

Pattee  Library,  Architecture 
Library,  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Library,  Education  Library,  Engineer- 
ing Library,  Mathematics  Library  and 
Physical  Sciences  Library. 

Mondav-Thurs.  8:  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Fnday  '  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Saturday  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Sunday  1  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 

All  libraries  will  be  closed  Mon- 
day, May  29  for  Memorial  Day,  as  well 
as  Saturday,  June  3  and  Sunday,  June 
4.  They  will  remain  open  from  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  on  Monday,  June  5  and  Tues- 
day, June  6.  Summer  session  hours 
will  begin  Wednesday,  June  7. 

Pollock  Library  will  be  closed  dur- 
ing this  period  and  will  begin  summer 
session  hours  on  Wednesday,  June  7. 

For  more  information  on  hours  of 
library  service,  call  (814)  865-3063  or 
type  KELP  HOURS  when  using  the 
Library  Information  Access  System 
(LIAS), 

Multimedia  vendor  show 

Computers?  Cyberspace?  Multime- 
dia? What  does  it  mean  and  how  does 
it  work?  These  questions  and  others 
will  be  answered  by  a  select  group  of 
vendors  on  Tuesday,  May  15,  from 
1 :30  to  5  p.m.,  at  the  Multimedia  Ven- 
dor Show  at  The  Scanticon  Conference 
Center  Hotel. 

Demonstrations  of  the  latest  multi- 
media technology  will  be  presented  in 
conjunction  with  the  "Transforming 
Classrooms  through  Technology" 
^conference  to  be  held  tylay  1 5-17  atthe 


same  location.  The  vendor  show  and 
the  conference  are  both  continuing 
and  distance  education  services  of  the 
colleges  of  Engineering  and  Educa- 
tion. The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
the  vendor  show. 

Professional  Women  to 
meet 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  State 
is  hosting  a  May  16  meeting  to  discuss 
the  World  Wide  Web,  a  network  of 
mainframes  and  computers  spanning 
the  globe.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
Web's  resources  you  must  learn  a  few 
basic  concepts  and  procedures,  and 
this  meeting  will  introduce  some  tools 
to  help  users  find  the  resources  avail- 
able on  the  Web. 

This  brown-bag  lunch  meeting 
will  begin  at  11:45  a.m.  Tuesday,  May 
16,  in  Room  102  Classroom/Office 
Building.  The  presentation  by  Gerald 
Santoro,  lead  research  programmer, 
will  start  promptly  at  noon. 

Professional  Women  at  Penn  Slate 
is  a  grassroots  group  coordinated  by 
University  women  in  which  partici- 
pants can  develop  and  maintain  a 
communications  network  and  serve  as 
a  resource  for  other  Penn  State 
employees.  Attendance  by  both  males 
and  females  in  all  job  and  student  clas- 
sifications at  the  University  is  wel- 
comed. 

Mineral  Sciences  Junior 
Education  Day 

On  Saturday,  June  10,  the  first  Miner- 
al Sciences  Junior  Education  Day  will 
be  held  at  the  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences Museum  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  Mineral  Sciences  Junior 
Education  Day  is  open  to  students  in 
grades  1  through  8.  Admission  to  this 


event  is  free  and  registrations  are  now 
being  accepted. 

Mineral  Sciences  Junior  Education 
Day  will  expose  grade  school  students 
to  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  mate- 
rials sciences.  All  participants  must 
pre-register  before  June  2  by  calling 
the  E&MS  Museum  at  865-6427.  Ses- 
sions begin  at  10  a.m.,  1 1  a.m.,  noon,  1 
p.m.  and  2  p.m.  Admission  is  free  but 
is  limited  to  the  first  250  students.  All 
events  will  be  held  in  the  Mineral 
Museum  in  Steidle  Building,  The 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Nittany 
Mineralogical  Society  and  the  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences  Museum. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
:  865-6427. 


Bryce  Jordan  Center  Job 
Fair 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  will  hold  a 
Job  Fair  on  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  from  10 
a.m. -6  p.m.  The  Job  Fair  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  people  interested 
in  event-related  employment  with  the 
center  to  gather  information  and 
apply  for  the  hundreds  of  jobs  that 
will  be  available  when  the  facility 
opens.  The  specific  location  of  the  fair 
will  be  determined  later  this  summer. 
Scheduled  to  open  in  January 
1996,  the  16,500-seat  center  has  job 
openings  for:  ushers,  ticket  takers, 
security  personnel,  stage  hands,  set- 
up and  clean-up  staff,  concessions  and 
novelty  personnel,  tour  guides,  tele- 
phone operators  and  receptionists. 
The  positions  will  require  day, 
evening  or  weekend  hours,  with  most 
of  the  positions  directly  related  to 
events  held  at  the  center.  Orientation 
and  training  sessions  will  be  provided 
before  the  opening. 


Library  begins 
massive  project 
to  save  books 

The  University  Libraries  has 
embarked  on  its  first  mass  deacidifi- 
cation  project  to  chemically  treat 
acidic  volumes  found  in  the  African- 
American  Studies  Room  Collection. 
Tliese  books,  like  many  books  pub- 
lished from  the  mid-19th  century  to 
today,  are  slowly  being  destroyed  by 
the  high  acid  content  found  in  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

One  hundred  sixty-three  voIt 
umes  are  being  selected  from  the  col- 
lection and  sent  to  Preservation 
Technologies,  Inc.,  a  mass  deacidifi- 
cation  vendor  in  Glenshaw,  Pa.,  for 
treatment  Funding  support  for  tliis 
project  will  be  provided  by  the  Class 
of  1966  Libraries  Endowment. 

Mass  deacidification  is  a  chemi- 
cal process  for  treating  library  mate- 


These  books,  like  many 
published  from  the  mid- 
19th  century  to  today,  are 
slowly  being  destroyed  by 
acid  in  the  paper  they  were 
printed  on. 


rials  en  masse  to  neutralize  the  acid 
content  found  in  paper  and  to 
deposit  an  alkaline  reserve  that  con- 
sumes future  acid  formation.  The 
effect  of  this  process  is  to  extend  the 
life  remaining  in  paper  at  the  time  it 
is  treated.  The  process  does  not 
reverse  paper  deterioration  that  has 
already  taken  place. 

Depending  on  the  paper  type, 
scientists  predict  that  deacidification 
can  extend  the  life  of  paper  by  three- 
to  five-times  its  original  use-hfe.  For 
example,  a  low  grade  acidic  wood- 
pulp  paper  with  only  a  10-year  use- 
life  could  be  extended  30  to  50  years 
with  deacidification. 

The  African-American  Studies 
Room  collection  consists  of  books  by 
and  about  African-  Americans  and 
emphasizes  the  experience  of 
African- Americans  in  the  United 
States  and  their  African  heritage.  The 
collection  is  a  representative  segment 
of  the  extensive  range  of  resources 
contained  in  the  Libraries'  general 
collection.  It  covers  all  subject  areas, 
particularly  those  of  history,  sociolo- 
gy, literature  and  education.  The  col- 
lection is  intended  to  provide  stu- 
dents and  researchers  with 
guideposts  to  the  other  African- 
American  resources  available  in  the 
Libraries. 

The  Libraries  will  contract  with 
Preservation  Technologies,  Inc.  (PTI) 
as  the  sole  source  provider  of  the 
deacidification  treatment.  The  PTI 
Bookkeeper  process,  a  patented 
process  which  deposits  particles  of 
magnesium  oxide  in  the  paper  struc- 
ture, recently  has  been  approved  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  as  a  safe, 
viable  treatment  process. 


special  supplement  to  ttie  Intercom 


Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Area  Recruitment  CQI  Team  traveled  ta  University  Park  ta  jain  in 
Quolity  Expo  '95.  The  team  includes  Deborah  Hitchcock  (leader),  Sophia  Wisniewsko  (facili- 
tator), and  members  Carolyn  Boswell,  Nancy  Eber^e,  George  Franz,  Pete  Coleman,  Tom  Murt, 
Harry  Lehew,  Bruce  Ellis,  Gale  Siegel,  Blanche  Stoton.  The  team  is  from  Enrollment  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  /  Commonwealth  Education  System,  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Office.  The  sponsors  ore  Rol>ert  Dunhom  and  John  Romano. 


Margaret  Spear,  a  sponsor  of  the  University  Health  Services  Triage  CQI  Team,  talked  obout 
le  team's  accomplishment  with,  h'om  left,  John  Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost, 
nd  John  Romono,  vice  provost  for  enrollment  management  and  administration.  Trioge  CQI 

Teom  members  ore  Connie  Cavalier  (leader),  Robert  Barlock  (focilitotor),  Kothy  Petroff,  Usa 

Witt,  Joanna  Moyer,  Larry  Dansky,  Sue  Miller,  and  Brenda  Miller.   Patricia  Irwin  also  is  a 

team  sponsor. 

Photo  by  Greg  Grieco 


Share.  Learn.  Celebrate. 
On  April  6,  Penn  Stale  Continuous 
Quality  Improvement  teams  and 
visitors  celebrated  Quality  Expo 
'95,  a  day  to  recognize  team 
members  and  their  accomplish- 
ments. Thirty-five  exhibitors  set 
up  shop  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
Ballroom  for  the  third  annual 
quality  team  recognition  day. 

The  1995  event  reflected  a 
number  of  changes  —  continu- 
ous improvement  —  from  1 994. 
The  Quality  Expo,  formerly  the 
CQI  Fair,  had  a  new  location,  one 
that  dressed  up  the  event  and 
made  parking  for  visitors  more 
convenient.  Teal  and  lavender 
balloons  rose  above  the  exhibits 
as  faculty,  staff,  students  and  vis- 
itors drifted  among  the  inany 
team  displays,  picking  up  a  free 
bookmark  here,  a  pretzel  there. 
More  than  500  participants 
attended  from  Penn  State  teams 
at  University  Park,  the  Common- 
wealth Campuses,  and  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

In  a  brief  noontime  ceremony. 
University  Pre,sident  Joab  Thomas 
recognized  the  role  CQI  plays  in 
the  advancement  and  success  of 
Penn  State.  "Continuous  Quality 
Improvement  is 

providing  the  University  with 
tangible  effects,"  he  said.  "CQI 
gives  us  a  framework  for  advanc- 
ing the  Penn  State  mission." 

Captain  Barbara  Stankows- 
ki,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training 
Program  and  keynote  speaker  for 
the  Expo,  urged  the  audience  to 
celebrate  the  efforts  of  the  CQI 
teams.  "You  have  accepted  the 
challenge  to  do  your  job  differ- 
ently, to  leam  new  things  and 
new  tools,"  she  said.  "You  have 
learned  to  work  as  a  team." 

Her  remarks,  "Leading  in  a 
Team  Environment,"  reflect  her 
enthusiasm  and  support  for 
quality  efforts.  "The  pursuit  of 
quality  has  become  a  passion  in 
my  life  over  the  past  five  years," 
she  said. 

She  acknowledged  the  deter- 
mination and  leadership  necessary 
to  advance  a  quality  organization. 
"It  takes  courage,  foresight  and 


To  be  a  continuously 
improving  University,  we 
must  be  a  continuously 
learning  community.  CQI 
can  do  that  for  us. 

.loah  Thomas 
University  president. 


vision  to  drive  change,"  she 
said.  "Quality  efforts  cannot  be 
successful  or  survive  without 
strong  leadership  to  allow  chal- 
lenges to  happen." 

Team  members  must  continue 
to  champion  the  customer,  CapL 
Stankowski  said.  "Listen  to  the 
customer,"  she  said.  "Once  you 
can  do  that,  things  can  never  be 
the  same."  Capt.  Stankowski 
urged  Expo  participants  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  teamwork. 
"We're  here  to  celebrate  your 
accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments." 

Jolin  Brighton,  executive 
vice  president  and  provost,  noted 
the  spirit  of  the  Expo.  "The 
atmosphere  in  this  room  is  one  of 
teamwork,"  he  said.  "What 
comes  across  is  the  sharing  of 
information,  the  learning  from 
each  other,  and  the  interest  in  tak- 
ing that  knowledge  back  to  the 
workplace.  The  emphasis  is  on 
working  in  teams." 

"Quality  Expo  '95  is  one  of 
the  ways  the  University 
recognizes  the  accomplishments 
of  the  CQI  teams,"  said  CQI 
Center  Executive  Director 
Louise  Sandmeyer.  The  Expo 
was  coordinated  through  the  CQI 
Center  with  Assistant  Director 
Carol  Everett  and  a  1 3-member 
planning  team. 

During  the  Expo,  visitors 
could  stop  by  a  Media  Center  to 
see  demonstrations  of  quality 
improvement  software,  browse 
among  books  at  the  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Gift  Shop,  or  travel  to  the 
Scanticon  to  see  state-of-the-art 
decision-making  technologies. 
Throughout  the  day  the  winners 
of  door  prizes,  donated  ftx)m 
across    the     University,     were 

See  "Expo"  on  page  1 2 


1 0  Quality  Expo  '95 


Overheard 


Quotes  from  visitors  and  team 
members  at  Quality  Expo  '95 

'The  Quality  Expo 
reflects  what  we  are  as  a 
University.    It  represents 
the  positive  energies  of 
the  University's  faculty, 
staff,  and  students." 

John  Brighton 

Universiry  executive  vice 

president  and  provost. 

TTT 

"I  ask  you  to  continue  to 
be  champions.   Celebrate 
every  victory,  and  always 
accept  that  challenge." 

Barbara  Slankowski. 

commanding  officer. 

Naval  Education  and 

Training  Program,  and 

Quality  Expo  '95  keynote 

speaker. 


"CQI  gives  you  the  feel- 
ing that  you  ore  making 
0  difference.  It  provides 
employees  with  a  way  to 
focus  on  solving 
problems." 

Linda  Poss 

team  facilitator. 

HORIZONS 

Partnerships  in  Patient  Care. 

Hershey  Medical  Center. 


'The  most  important 
result  of  benchmarking  is 
the  cooperation  and 
collaboration  among 
colleagues  at  our  bench- 
mark institutions." 

Kathy  Kimball 

Computer  and  Information 

Systems 


Members  of  the  Uriversily  Libraries'  Bibliograpllic  Processing  Workflow  InilioHve  show  Quality  Expo  '95  visitors  the  mobile  and  boolo 
exhibit.   The  team  studied  the  process  oF  entering  new  book  information  into  the  library's  LIAS  system. 


orks  at  ihei 


Photo:  Steve  Tressle 


About  the  teams... 


▼  Finance  and  Business 
Corporate  Controller 

Commonwealth  Educational  System  Financial  Officers 
CQI  Team 


Sharon  Rishel,  left,  and  teom  Leader  Anne  Kepler  discuss  the  team's 
ochievements.   The  Enrollment  Monogement  and  Adminish-otion 
Graduation  CQI  Team  reduced  the  number  of  errors  on  the  tentolrve 
qroduotion  list.  Photo;  Steve  Tressler 


The  trip  to  Quality  Expo  '95  was  easy  on  an  April  day.  It 
wasn't  quite  so  simple  when  the  Campus  Financial  Officers 
CQI  Team  began  its  work  during  the  record-breaking  winter 
of  1993-1994.  Despite  100+  inches  of  snow,  team  members 
Jane  Agnelly  (leader).  Gene  Danowski,  Mike  Dujmic,  Joe 
Jones,  Judy  Mellott,  Judy  Ray,  Deb  Rusbarsky,  and  Sue 
Werner  studied  "the  cash  collection,  reporting  and  safe- 
guarding of  assets  for  the  cash  payment  process." 

"We  created  a  procedure  for  central  banking  of  all 
deposits  made  by  all  (non-University  Park)  campus  loca- 
tions," said  Ms.  Agnelly.  The  team  developed  the  proce- 
dure and  has  recommended  further  steps  to  standardize  the 
process. 

The  team's  initial  sponsor  was  Fred  Saylor;  its  current 
sponsor  is  Deborah  Meder.  Dean  Murray  is  facilitator. 

T  Enrollment  Management  and  Administration, 
Office  of  the  University  Registrar 

Graduation  CQI  team 

Joe  knows  quality!  Decked  out  in  graduation  cap  and  gown, 
the  standup  Joe  Patemo  stood  watch  at  the  University  Reg- 
istrar's Graduation  Continuous  Quality  Improvement  Team 
exhibit.  The  team,  led  by  Anne  Kepler,  helps  make  sure 
that  on  graduation  day  a  diploma  awaits  each  graduate. 
Team  members  —  Karen  Craig,  Charlotte  Hitchcock, 
Deborah  Richards,  and  Shari  Welch  from  the  Registrar's 
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ility  Circle  activities 

;  moment,  a  semicircle  of  Quality  Expo  '95 
irticipants  is  intently  discussing  the  future  of 
dustry  and  higher  education  partnerships, 
[he  chairs  are  swept  aside  and  visitors  join  in 
team-building  activity  with  the  staff  of  the 
;reek  Environmental  Center.  Welcome  to  the 
ircfe  Program,  an  afternoon  of  lively  conver- 
tnonstrations,  and  fun. 
ivo  corporate  visitors  —  Randolph  GuschI 
i  and  William  Geoghegan  of  IBM  —  held 
le  first  session,  a  one-on-one  exchange 
n  quality  principles  and  practices  in  industry 
r  education.   Industry  recognizes  the  benefits 
mrking  partnerships,  Mr.  GuschI  and  Mr. 
in  agreed.  For  example,  industry  and  higher 

can  work  together  to  prepare  students  for  life 

uation. 

fhe  marketplace  is  changing,"  Mr.  Geoghe- 

Corporations  are  moving  from  competition 
ation  in  the  workplace.  "We  are  moving 
n  hiring  new  employees  who  are  so  highly 
d.  Our  employees  need  to  have  the  skills  to 
brmation  and  work  with  others  to  develop 
to  problems.  They  must  synthesize  and  man- 
nation." 

Ir.  GuschI  is  director.  Corporate  Technology 
It  DuPont.  Mr.  Geoghegan  spent  17  years  in 
■search,  and  administrative  positions  at  the 
/  of  California,  Berkeley  before  joining  IBM. 


The  Eberly  College  of  Science  Chemistry  Department's  team  is  ihe  Gong  of  Six:  Improvement  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  Team.  The 
—  foculty  ond  instructors  in  the  department  —  concentrated  on  the  undergraduate  progrom.  Team  members  are  John  Lowe  (leader)  t 
Peter  Gold,  Joe  Keiser,  Bob  Minord.  Dick  Henry  and  Peter  Jurs. 


Other  Quality  Circle  activities  included: 

■  Benchmaricing:  What  We  Have  Learned,  an  informal 
discussion  with  Gloriana  St.  Clair  of  University 
Libraries  and  Kathy  Kimball  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems, 

■  A  demonstration  of  team-building  activities  led  by 


Photo  by  Sieve  Tressler 

Corky  Potter  and  Laurie  McLaughlin  of  the  Shavers 

Creek  Environmental  Center,  and 

■  Life  of  a  Team:  How  a  Group  Becomes  a  Team  with 

Gerry  Browder  of  the  Human  Resource  Development 

Center. 


icy  Witherite  from  The  College  of  Engineering, 
ihel  from  The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
Hendershot  from  Independent  Learning  —  stud- 
:ess  by  which  the  names  of  students  who  intend 
are  included  on  the  tentative  graduation  list, 
imed  to  reduce  errors. 

QI's  emphasis  on  understanding  the  process  as  it 
usts  before  recommending  and  implementing 
e  team  set  out  to  determine  the  points  at  which 
jicate  their  intent  to  graduate.  Tliey  also  looked 
mation  about  graduation  provided  to  students, 
recommended  changes  included  providing  more 
1  to  students  at  key  points  in  the  school  year, 
ot  results;  fewer  incorrect  diplomas  were 
d  mailings  from  the  registrar  were  reduced. 
Wager  is  the  team's  sponsor  and  Carol  Findley 


:rshey  Medical  Center,  College  of  Medicine 

^5  Partnerships  in  Patient  Care 

Fshey  Medical  Center  exhibit.  Data  Research 

ntia  Poss  took  the  time  to  talk  about  changes 

by  the  CQI  teams  feanired  in  her  HORIZONS 

f)s  in  Patient  Care  display.  Time.  Ms.  Poss  said, 

ients  wanted  to  spend  less  of  in  the  coronary 

-admission  process. 

:iis  on  the  patient  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  HORl- 

ject  funded  by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 

Charitable  Trust.  The  HORIZONS  service  boards 

ciplinary  groups  in  the  three  QQI  pilot  areas  of 

surgery,  and  medicine  —  discuss  avenues  for 

ent  at  the  500-bed  hospital. 

r  Surgery  Service  Board  studied  the  pre-admis- 


"CQI  not  only  changed  our  product,  it 
changed  the  mindset  of  our  organiza- 
tion." 

Jim  Campbell 

team  leader, 

Conference  Registration  CQI  Team,  Con- 

timdtig  and  Distance  Education. 


sion  process  for  coronary  bypass  patients  and  found  thut  it 
took  almost  eight  hours;  patients  spent  two  of  those  hours 
■  waiting  in  examination  or  waiting  rooms.  The  service  board 
recommended  changes  that  reduced  the  process  to  1/2  day. 

CQI  efforts  also  helped  employees  identify  $37  million 
in  cost-cutting  measures  within  their  units.  "CQI,"  Ms.  Poss 
said,  "provides  the  framework  for  employees  to  consider 
solutions  to  problems,  and  that  benefits  everyone." 

The  Hershey  CQI  teams  represented  at  the  E\po  were 
the  Radiology  Interdeparlmenial  Task  Force,  (he  Hl\4C 
Preadmissions  Team,  the  Transplant  Service  Board  Team. 
the  Perioperative  Nursing  Team,  and  HORIZONS  Partner- 
ships ill  Patient  Care. 

▼  Pattee  Library  Team 

Bibliographic  Processing  Workflow  Initiative 
With  its  colorful  mobile  of  tlowchaning  symbols.  Partee 
Library's  BibHographic  Processing  Workflow  Initiative 
Team  caught  the  eye  of  visitors  to  Quality  Expo  '95.  It  was 


the  flowcharting  of  the  process  of  entering  new  book  infor- 
mation into  the  library's  LIAS  system  that  helped  the  CQI 
team  streamline  the  process.  Team  Leader  Linda  Klimczyk 
and  team  members  Judy  Grove.  John  Hamilton,  Lori 
Leatherman.  and  Katherine  Strenko  determined  that  by 
turning  to  external  sources  for  book  information,  the  library 
could  shorten  the  time  it  takes  lo  catalog  the  more  than 
70,000  new  books  each  year.  The  team  also  found  that 
some  process  documentation  was  not  relevant  and  did  not 
improve  efficiency. 

Judy  Hewes  is  the  team's  sponsor. 

▼  Continuing  and  Distance  Education 

Conference  Registration  CQI  Team 
Jim  Campbell  and  Brenna  Swires,  part  of  ihtConference 
Registration  CQI  Team,  focused  on  regisnation.  With  team 
members  Jack  Sinclair  and  Harold  Morton,  the  team  aims 
"to  improve  the  conference  registration  process,  with  special 
emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  of  documents  and  notifi- 
cations" received  by  participants  of  the  more  than  400 
C&DE  conferences  and  institutes  each  year. 

By  flowcharting  the  registration  process,  the  team  real- 
ized it  could  eliminate  13  steps.  In  addition,  "'we  had 
known  from  phone  calls  we  received  from  our  customers 
that  the  materials  we  had  sent  out  were  confusing,"  Mr. 
Campbell  said.  "We  improved  those  materials.  We  made 
the  information  clear,  attractive,  and  professional."  At  the 
same  time.  C&DE  reduced  the  weight  of  mailings  to  confer- 
ees, resulting  in  as  much  as  a  50%  decrease  in  mailing 

Michael  Ostroski  is  the  team  sponsor;  Fred  Loomis  is 
facilitator. 
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Ouolily  Expo  '95  participants  joined  in  o  leom -building  exercise  led  by  Laurie  McLaughlin  and  Corky  Potter  of  the  Sha> 
Center,   The  activity  wos  one  o(  the  Quality  Circle  programs  held  throughout  the  Expo  afternoon. 


s  Creelt  Environmental 


Expo 


Continued  from  page? 

announced.  At  the  close  of  the 
day,  exhibitors  enjoyed  an  ice 
cream  social  that  featured  Univer- 
sity Creamery  ice  cream,  and 
Provost  Brighton  and  Ms.  Sand- 
meyer  awarded  exhibitors  certifi- 
cates for  their  participation.  Ms. 
Sandmeyer  urged  exhibitors  to 
look  ahead  to  next  year's  event. 
Expo  planners  have  a  head  start  on 
the  1996  CQI  showcase:  Quality 
Expo  '96  will  be  April  11  in  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom. 


Participating  teams 


Ebkly  College  of  SoENa 

Chemistry  Department 

Gong  of  Six:  Improvemenf  of  Undergraduate 

Instructior}  Team 

Smeal  Cou£ge  of  Business  Adminishiation 

Business  Logistics 

fi  LOG  405  TQM  Team 

CoufGE  Of  Agrkiatural  Sciences 
Humon  Resource  Services 
Conference  Registration  Process  Team 

UNIVERStTY  UBRARIES 

Pottee  Library 

Bibliographic  Processing  Workflow  Initiative 

ILL  Nonrehjmahle  Borrowing  Team 

Basic  Library  Skills  Team 

Pattee  Information  Desk  Team 

UNrVERSfTT  LkRAIQES 

University  Archives  /  Penn  State  Room 


Univ 


sity  Archives  Process  Initiativi 


Undergraduate  Education 

Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies 

DUS  RCAP  College  Meeting  Study  Team 

Revievf  of  Educational  Plans  and  Registration 

UNDERGftADUATE  EDUCATION 

Naval  ROTC 

Navol  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Team 

Undergraduate  Education  /  Student  Affairs 

FTCAP  Project  Design  Collat>orative  Team 

Student  Affairs 

University  Heolth  Services 

Triage  CQI  Team 

University  Health  Services  Initiative 

Student  Affairs 

Center  for  Counseling  and  Psychological 


Penn  Slate  Board  o(  Trustee  member  Robert  Horst,  left,  talked  with  members  of  the  Navol 
ROTC  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Team.   The  Naval  ROTC  team  sponsor  is 
James  Jones  and  the  teom  leader  is  Barbara  Sherlock, 


Services 

CAPS  Clinical  Services  Delivery  System  Team 

Student  Affairs 

Center  for  Counseling  ond  Psychologicol  Ser- 
vices (CAPS) 

University  Health  Services  (UHS) 
CAPS/UHS  Interface  Team 

Continuing  and  Distanq  Education 
Office  of  Vice  President  and  Deon 
CQI  Staff  Assistant  Team 

Continuing  and  DisTANa  Education 
C&DE  Diversity  Task  Force 
Conference  Registration  CQI  Team 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
College  of  Medicine 

HORIZONS-Parinerships  in  Patient  Care 
Radiology  Interdepartmental  Task  Force 
hIMC  Preadmissions  Team 
Transplant  Service  Board  Team 
Perioperalive  Nursing  Team 

FlNANQ  AND  BUSINESS 

Corporate  Controller 

Campus  Financial  Officers  CQI  Team 

Task  Forces  for  Innovation 

Finance  and  Business 

Office  of  Human  Resources 
Employment  Division  Procedures  Team 


Enrollment  Management  &  Administration 
Commonwealth  Education  System 
Undergroduate  Admissions  Office 
Philadelphia  Area  Recruitment  CQI  Team 


Enroument  Management  &  Administration 
Office  of  University  Registrar 
Graduation  CQI  Team 

Enroument  Management  &  Administration 
Admissions  Office 

Undergraduate  Admissions  Application 
Process  Team 

Enroument  Management  &  Aoministratton 


Office  of  Student  Aid 
Office  of  University  Registrar 
Undergraduate  Admission  Office 
EMA  Quality  Improvement  Initiatives 

CQI  Student  Advisory  Board 

Offke  of  Human  Resources 
Faculty/Staff  Heoitf)  Promotion 
Wellness  -  CQI  Linkages 

Corporate  Controuer 
Bursar's  Office  /  Student  Loans 
Review  Aid  /  Withdrawal  Process  Teom 

Human  Resource  Development  Center 

CQI  Center 

Total  Quauty  Council  of  Central  Pennsylvania 


Planning  Team 
members 

Special  thanks  to  the  Quality  Expo 
'95  Planning  Team  members  for 
their  time  and  talents  in  organizing 
the  day's  events.  Team  members 

Robin  Anderson.  Gerry  Browder. 
Jackie  Esposito,  Jill  Harris.  Judy 
Hewes,  Kurt  Muller.  Ginny  New- 
man, Jim  Purdum,  Donna  Schroy- 
er,  Barbara  Sherlock.  Karen  Wag- 
ner. Jack  Winter,  and  Lynn 
Yecina. 

Quality  Expo  '95  coverage: 
Stories  by  Clare  M.  Kristofco 
College  of  Engineering 
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United  Way  Campaign  leaders  named 


Lamartine  F.  Hood,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  has  been  appoint- 
ed chairperson  of  the  1995 
University  Park  United 
Way  Campaign  by  Presi- 
dent Joab  Thomas. 

Timothy  M.  Curley, 
athletic  director,  has  been 
appointed  vice  chair  of  the 
campaign.  He  will  then 
serve  as  chairperson  of  the 
campaign  in  1996. 

Dr.  Hood,  as  chair  of  the 
University  Park  Campaign, 
said    he    hopes    to   build 
upon  the  successes  of  the   Lamartine  F.  Hood 
United  Way  campaigns  in 

the  past  several  years.  They  have  seen  increased  volun- 
teer participation,  as  well  as  record  money  totals  raised. 

Dr.  Hood  was  vice  chair  of  the  1994  campaign,  which 
was  headed  by  G.  David  Gearhart,  senior  vice  president 
for  Development  and  University  Relations.  Both  Dr. 
Hood  and  Mr.  Curley  will  work  closely  with  Centre 
County  United  Way  Campaign  leaders  throughout  the 
campaign. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  dean.  Dr.  Hood  is  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  director  of  Coop- 
erative Extension  at  Fenn  State.  Before  coming  to  Penn 
State  in  March  1986,  he  served  on  the  faculty  and  in  sev- 
eral administrative  roles  at  Cornell  University  for  18 
years. 

Outside  the  University,  Dr.  Hood  serves  on  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  State  Farm  Show  Commission,  State 
Conservation  Commission,  State  Agricultural  Land 
Preservation  Board,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Rural  Pennsylvania.  He  is  past-chair  of  the  Board 
on  Agriculture  in  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  As  a  founding  direc- 
tor of  AG*SAT,  a  non-profit  distance  education  corpora- 
tion, he  currently  serves  as  the  chair  of  its  board  of 
directors. 

Dr.  Hood  is  past  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Cereal  Chemists  and  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists,  the  professional  society  of  food  sci- 
entists. 

He  has  a  B.S.  in  dairy  science  from  Penn  State,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  dairy  science  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  a  Ph.D.  in  food  science  and  biochemistry  from 
Penn  State. 

Mr.  Curley  has  been  a  member  of  the  Penn  State  ath- 
letic staff  since  he  joined  the  department  as  a  graduate 
assistant  football  coach.  He  has  been  an  associate  athlet- 
ic director  working  in  student  services,  administration  of 
grant-in-aids,  football  and  men's  basketball  scheduling, 


Timothy  IVI.  Curley 


as  a  liaison  to  the  football 
and  men's  basketball  pro- 
grams and  principal  advis- 
er to  James  I.  Tarman. 

He  was  actively 
involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  Academ- 
ic Support  Center  for  Stu- 
dent-Athletes and  the 
pLMin  State  Sports  Medi- 
cine Center. 

He  earned  both  a  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degree 
horn  Penn  State.  He 
served  as  a  graduate  assis- 
tant coach  while  pursuing 
his  master's  degree  in 
counselor  education. 


Loaned  executives  needed 

The  1995  Centre  County  United  Way  Campaign  lead- 
ers are  currently  seeking  loaned  executives  for  the 
upcoming  campaign. 

A  loaned  executive's  role  is  to  serve  as  an  exten- 
sion of  staff  in  planning,  implementing  and  complet- 
ing successful  leadership  and  employee  campaigns 
within  businesses  of  all  sizes  and  types  in  the  com- 
munity and  on  campus.  Volunteers  from  the  campus 
and  community  are  being  sought. 

Because  the  volunteer  position  requires  some  time 
dedication,  the  individual  should  have  some  degree 
of  autonomy  about  scheduling  the  work  day.  Time 
requirements  are  as  follows:  20  hours  (5  half  days)  for 
training;  four  to  eight  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks 
[Pacesetter  (optional)  campaign  -  4  weeks;  General 
campaign  -  8  weeks],  and  attendance  at  periodic  meet- 
ings and  campaign  events. 

Loaned  executives  will  be  given  several  responsi- 
biUties  during  this  time.  They  may  call  upon  CEOs, 
develop  new  accounts,  improve  established  ones,  and 
assist  campaign  coordinators  in  managing  their  cam- 
paigns. They  will  meet  with  volunteer  campaign 
leaders  and  work  with  United  Way  staff.  Loaned 
executives  speak  on  behalf  of  United  Way  in  the  com- 
munity and  present  the  United  Way  story  at  employ- 
ee meetings. 

Training  sessions  will  lake  place  in  June  and  July. 
Volunteers  need  to  be  identified  by  May  25. 

Interested  Penn  Staters  can  get  more  information 
or  sign  up  by  calling  either  the  Centre  County  United 
Way  (238-8283)  or  University  Relations  (865-2501). 


Penn  Staters 


Henry  S.  Albinski,  professor  of  policilal  science  and  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  studies,  and  director  of  the  Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand  Studies  Center,  has  been  named  a  vis- 
iting Fellow  at  the  Strategic  and  Defense  Studies  Centre, 
Australian  National  University.  He  will  go  on  to  Curtin 
University  in  Perth,  where  he  has  been  awarded  a  Haydn 
Williams  All-University  Fellowship,  and  the  inaugural  Fel- 
lowship of  the  John  Curtin  International  Institute.  His 
research  will  focus  on  western  Australia  in  wider  context  of 
Australian  external  objectives. 

Kenneth  Knott,  professor  of  industrial  engineering,  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  in  the  World  Academy  of  Productiv- 
ity Science.  The  award  recognizes  professionals  through- 
out the  world  who  have  achieved  significant  results  in  the 
field  of  productivity  and  quality  and  performance  over  a 
sustained  period  of  time.  Currently,  there  are  only  124 
WAPS  fellows  worldwide. 


Digby  D.  Macdonald,  professor  of  materials  science  and 
engineering  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Mate- 
rials in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  has  been 
named  a  1995  Fellow  of  NACE  International,  the  National 
Association  of  Corrosion  Engineers,  in  recognition  of  the 
sustained  contributions  he  has  made  to  corrosion  control. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  Alcoa  Professor  of  solid  state  science 
and  Kenji  Uchino,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  pre- 
sented a  two-day  seminar  on  "Smart  Materials"  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Metal  and  Materials  Technology  Center,  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  A 
three-day  tour  of  Thai  universities  followed  the  meeting 
with  talks  at  Chiang  Mai  University,  King  Mongkut's  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Chulalongkom  University. 


CONTINUING 
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Penn  State  is 
reaching  out 
to  Russia 

Forty  Russian  students  are  learning 
how  the  West  conducts  business  in 
a  new  program  developed  jointly 
by  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  Penn  State 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Russian  Distance  Learning 
Project,  -fl  cooperative  venture 
between  Penn  State  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  is  designed 
to  provide  a  quaUty  American  edu- 
cational experience  for  Russian 
university  students  and  profession- 
als working  in  the  private  and  gov- 
ernment sectors. 

The  project  is  the  first  to  use  dis- 
tance education  technologies  to 
extend  American  educational  pro- 
gramming to  people  in  the  Russian 
provinces,  according  to  Peler  K. 
Forsler,  assistant  director,  Depart- 
ment of  Distance  Education.  CJther 
similar  programs  have  involved 
students  in  Moscow. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  working  on 
the  project  with  academic  institu- 
tions in  two  cities:  Volgograd  and 
Saratov,  as  well  as  with  Gorky 
Library  and  Saratov  City  Library. 

The  Peace  Corps  developed  the 
project  as  a  result  of  its  work  in  the 
Russian  provinces  and  American 
universities  with  distance  educa- 
tion programs  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  collaborative  project. 
The  Peace  Corps  selected  the  two 
Big  Ten  universities  because  of 
their  long-standing  traditions  of 
providing  high-quality  distance 
education  programs,  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  courses  they  offer  and  their 
willingness  to  use  electronic  mail 
as  a  means  of  communication 
between  instructors  and  students, 
Mr.  Forster  said. 

The  initial  project  runs  through 
Aug.  1,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID) 
is  funding  this  pilot  project.  The 
Eurasia  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
organization  affiliated  with 
USAID,  is  considering  hinding  a 
second  pilot  project  involving  40 
more  Russian  students.  A  third 
proposal  to  fund  40  students  is 
being  reviewed  by  the  Internation- 
al Research  and  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. 

Penn  State  faculty  members 
from  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  who  are  teach- 
ing their  first  Russian  students  as 
part  of  this  new  project  are:  Ken 
Butlerfield,  organizational  man- 
agement 100;  Gary  Gittings,  busi- 
ness logistics  301;  Michele 
LaPIanle,  security  markets  204,  and 
Andrea  S.  Commaker,  legal  envi- 
rormtent  of  business  24i 
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Artwork  on  display 

An  exhibition  of  artwork  from  Cysse  Shumskas 
and  Ann  Alters  is  being  featured  in  Hostetter 
Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus  during 
May. 

Ms.  Shumskas'  presentation  is  a  retrospective 
collection  of  traditional  multimedia  works  and 
computer-generated  pieces. 

Kern  exhibits 

The  Kern  Exhibition  Area  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  is  featuring  the  ceramics  of  Richard 
Schwartz  and  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  of  Susan 
Hegan  through  May  16. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Schwartz 
examines  the  formal,  mental 
and  physical  levels  shared 
between  humans  and  ceram- 
ics and  finds  new  ways  to 
bring  people  and  pots  togeth- 
er. Mr.  Schwartz  is  a  fourth- 
year  student  in  the  simultane- 
ous degree  program,  working 
toward  a  B.S.  in  art  education 
and  a  B.Fj\.  in  ceramic  arts. 

Ms.  Hegan's  interpretation 
of  the  Station's  of  the  Cross  is 
the  feature  of  her  exhibition. 
She  works  in  the  area  between 
sculpture  and  painting,  mak- 
ing polychromed  wood  sculp- 
tures and  reliefs  of  the 
mythology  found  within 
everyday  life. 

The  Kern  Exhibition  Area 
is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Kern 
Graduate  Building.  Exhibition 
hours  are  8  a.m.-ll  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday;  10  a.m.  - 
11  p.m.  Saturday,  and  noon- 
11  p.m.  Sunday. 


lecture  on  both  artists'  work  will  be  held  from  7-8:30 
p.m.  May  11,  in  the  Library's  Tower  Room  {C401). 

"At  the  Limen:  Of  Home  and  Homelessness"  a 
work  by  Kay  Picart,  will  also  be  displayed  in  the 
Lending  Services  Gallery  through  May  30. 

Dr.  Poti  has  previously  been  on  the  philosophy 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research.  She  has  also  held  a  visit- 
ing professorship  at  the  Uruversity  of  Hawaii  at 
Manoa  and  a  Fuibright  fellowship  in  India.  Next 
year  she  wiW  have  a  visiting  appointment  as  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  St.  Michael's  College  in  Ver- 
mont. 


Book  Shelf 
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Photography  display 

Dorothy  Franco  will  exhibit 
her  photography  in  Pattee 
Library's  West  Lobby  Gallery 
through  May  31. 

The  photographs  were 
taken  by  Ms.  Franco  in  Soho,  Greenwich  Village, 
and  lower  Manhattan. 

She  earned  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  art  histo- 
ry with  a  photography  major  from  Penn  State.  She 
was  an  assistant  librarian  at  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts  in  New  York  from  1988-1990. 

Pattee  displays  and  lecture 

The  exhibitions  'Trans-Substantiations,"  "Faces  of 
Eve,"  and  "Sea  (LN/E)  Scapes"  will  be  displayed  in 
Pattee  Library's  East  Corridor  Gallery  through 

'Trans-Substantiations"  is  a  collection  of  oils, 
watercplors,  Chinese  ink,  and  mixed  media  created 
by  Veronique  M.  Foti,  associate  professor  of  philos- 
ophy. "Faces  of  Eve"  and  "Sea  (IN/E)  Scapes"  con- 
sist of  drawings,  oil  pastel  drawings,  and  mixed 
media  created  by  Kay  Picart,  a  doctoral  student.  A 


Arts  and  crafts  classes 

The  Hetzel  Union  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  is  again  featuring  "Kids'  Summer 
Arts  Camp"  with  fialf-day  (ages  5-8)  and  fuil-day  (ages  5-12)  options.  "Art  in 
August"  will  again  be  held  at  Fairmount  School. 

The  regular  late  afternoon  and  evening  arts  classes  for  children  and  adults 
will  also  continue.  Brochures  are  available  upon  request  (863-061 1 )  or  at  the 
HUB  and  Kern  information  desks. 


Her  work  is  inspired  by  numerous  artists  and 
diverse  environments  in  wliich  she  has  spent  time. 

"Faces  of  Eve"  is  an  exhibition  of  works  that 
involve  the  artisf  s  identity.  Fine  point  studies  of 
ballet  figures  form  a  prominent  portion  of  this 
exhibition.  Ms.  Picart  has  also  included  several 
images  which  depict  and  deconstruct  the  many 
faces  of  Eve.  "Sea  (IN/E)  Scapes"  is  also  derived 
from  the  artisf  s  environment. 

Ms.  Picart,  currently  completing  a  doctoral 
degree  in  pliilosophy  with  minors  in  comparative 
literature  and  aesthetics,  earned  a  master  of  philos- 
ophy degree  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence from  Cambridge  University  in  England.  She 
also  holds  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  philosophy 
and  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  biology  (magna 
cum  laude)  from  Ateneo  de  Manila  University, 
Quezon  City,  Philippines. 


Mark  Feamow,  an  assistant  professor  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture  Department  of  Theatre 
Arts,  published  a  book  titled,  Clnre  Boofhe  Luce,  A 
Research  and  Production  Sourcebook. 

Among  the  most  commercially  successful  female 
playwrights  of  all  time,  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (1903- 
1987)  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  "The 
Women"  (1936),  a  biting  social  comedy.  Dr. 
Fearnow's  book  offers  the  first  detailed  look  at  Ms. 
Luce's  dramatic  works.  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
her  plays  and  the  world's  reception  of  them,  the 
book  provides  a  thorough  treatment  of  her  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  writings,  as  well  as  an 
exhaustive  annotated  bibliography  of  reviews  and 
criticism. 

The  20B-page  book,  published  by  Greenwood 
Press,  includes  a  chronology  as  well  as  information 
of  Ms.  Luce's  life  and  career,  summaries  and  critical 
overviews  of  the  plays,  an  annotated  primary  bibli- 
ography, an  annotated  secondary  bibliography,  pro- 
ductions and  credits,  an  author  index  and  a  general 
index. 

Jack  Rayman,  director  of  Career  Development  and 
Placement  Services,  is  the  editor  of  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  The  Changing  Role  of  Career  Services,  published 
by  Jossey-Bass,  Inc. 

The  book  traces  the  evolution  of  the  college 
placement  office  from  a  single-purpose  administra- 
tive unit  offering  a  narrow  range  of  placement  ser- 
vices to  a  center  providing  a  complex  array  of  com- 
prehensive career  services. 

Dr.  Rayman  says  that  if  all  the  myriad  services 
and  programs  of  Penn  State's  career  center  were  col- 
lapsed into  a  single  college-level  course  —  call  it  Job- 
search  101  —  its  twin  goals  would  be  for  the  stu- 
dents to  understand  themselves  and  to  understand 
the  world  of  work. 

"Students  need  to  understand  who  they  are,  and 
what  their  values,  interests  and  abilities  are,"  he 
says.  "They  also  have  to  understand  that  22,000  dif- 
ferent occupations  are  available  out  there,  and  they 
have  to  find  the  few  that  fit  them  best. 

"We  try  to  help  the  students  realize  that  virtual- 
ly everything  they  do  over  their  four  years  of  college 
is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  their  careers.  The  ear- 
lier they  start,  the  more  control  they'll  have,  and  the 
later  they  start,  the  less  control  they'll  have.  We  try 
to  help  students  understand,  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  it's  their  responsibility  to  shape  their 
career  destiny,  and  that  it's  doable." 

Dr.  Rayman  strongly  emphasizes  the  value  of 
internships.  In  1992-93,  he  said,  IBM  representatives 
came  to  campus  and  interviewed  650  students.  Of 
the  650  interviewees,  he  noted,  IBM  hired  only  70  — 
and  each  one  of  them  had  taken  part  in  internships 
or  similar  programs  that  provide  on-the-job  experi- 

Wiila  Z.  Silverman,  associate  professor  of  French,  is 
the  author  of  The  Notorious  Life  of  Gyp:  Right-Wing 
Anarchist  in  Fin-de-Siede  France,  published  by 
Oxford  University  Press. 

In  the  first  critical  biography  written  about  aris- 
tocratic French  writer  Sibylle-Gabrielle  Marie- 
Antoinette  de  Riquetti  de  Mirabeau  (1849-1932),  Dr. 
Silverman  provides  a  window  into  the  deep-seated 
anxieties  and  political  turbulence  of  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  France,  as  well  as  a  view  of  the  woman  known 
to  readers  as  "Gyp."  Gyp  ,  a  self-proclaimed  anti- 
Semite  and  anti-Republican,  denounced  corsets  and 
arranged  marriages,  but  repudiated  suggestions 
that  she  was  a  feminist.  Drawing  on  previously 
unpublished  correspondence  and  other  documenta- 
tion. Dr.  Silverman  looks  beneath  Gyp's  many  scan- 
dals to  reveal  the  physchological  and  political  con- 
flicts in  her  makeup. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


"A  Place  of  Pineneedles ' 

The  works  of  V6rnique  F6ti,  associate  professor  of  philosophy, ; 
9  in  Pattee  Library's  East  Corridor  Gallery. 


1  display  through  June 


College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
ranked  in  nation's  top  10 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  May  12 

Spring  Commencement,  through  May  14. 
Sunday,  May  14 
Mother's  Day 
Tuesday,  May  16 

Prolessiona!  Women.  11:45  a.m.,  102  Class- 
room BIdg.  Gerald  Sanloro  will  introduce 
tools  to  help  users  find  the  resources  on  the 
World  Wide  Web- 
Sunday,  May  21 
nim,  1  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "Namtjin 

Maymuru:  Namtjin  at  Djarrakpi." 
Rim,  2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "Images  of 
Man." 

CONFERENCES 

Sunday,  May  14 

Utilities,  Consumers,  and  Public  Policy  IV.  450 
attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through 
May  17. 

Monday,  May  15 

Pennsylvania  Junior  Academy  of  Science,  2,800 
attendees.  University  Residence  Halls. 
ThroughMay  16. 

Preparation  Course  for  Certification  As  a  Mine 
Instructor.  14aitendees,  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon.  Through  May  17. 

Transforming  Classrooms  through  Technology, 
80  attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  May  17. 

Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training,  22  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through 
May  19. 

Wednesday,  May  1 7 

Thursday,  May  18 

CAD  (or  Mine  Planning,  1 5  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  May  19. 

Friday,  May  19 

Recent  Developments  in  Personality  Assess- 
ment Techniques,  80  attendees,  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  May  20. 

Invitational  Research  Conference  in  Distance 
Education,  75  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon.  Through  May  21. 

■  German  Heritage  Society  Weekend,  50  atten- 
dees, The  Nittany  Uon  Inn.  Through  May  21 . 

Pennsylvania  Realtors  Convention,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn. 

Statewide  Rotary  Convention,  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Through  May  20. 

Sunday,  May  21 

Association  of  Pennsylvania  Municipal  Manage- 
ment Conlerence.  Nittany  Lien  Inn.  Through 
May  24. 


Monday,  May  22 

49th  Annual  Tax  Conference.  200  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  May  24. 

Mine  Cost  Analysis  and  Control.  12  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  May  24. 

Tuesday,  May  23 

Mammalian  Cell  Culture  Methods.  1 1  atten- 
dees, The  Nittany  Uon  Inn.  Through  May  26. 

V.M.  Goldschmidt  Conference,  400  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon,  Days  Inn  Penn 
State.  The  Nittany  Uon  Inn,  University  Resi- 
dence Halls.  Hampton  Inn.  Through  May 
27. 

Friday,  May  26 

East  Coast  Volleyball.  2,600  attendees,  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  May  29. 

EXHIBITS 

Hostetter  Building: 

Artworit  from  Cysse  Shumskas  and  Ann  Alters. 
A  retrospective  collection  of  traditional  multi- 
media worths  and  computer-generated 
pieces.  Through  May, 

HUB  Browsing  Gallery: 

The  oil  paintings  on  canvas  and  wood  of  con- 
temporary artist  Bill  Stamos.  Through  May 
14. 

Kem  Rat  Cases: 

"Lydia  Dambekalns  Jewelry."  Through  May  16. 

Kern  Panels: 

"Susan  Hegan  Installation  Art."  Through  May 
16. 


Palmer  Museum: 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through 

July  16. 
■"Dreamtime:  Australian  Atwriginal  Art  from 

the  Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge."  through 

July  16. 
Pattee 

West  Lobby  Gallery 
Dorothy  Franco  Photography.  Through  May 

31. 
East  Corridor  Gallery 
V6ronique  Fbti's  'Trans-Sufc)SlantJations,"  and 

Kay  Picart's  "Faces  of  Eve"  and  "SeailN/E) 

Scapes.  Through  June  9. 
Penn  State  Room: 
"The  Penn  State  Press  Book  Collection," 

through  May  15. 
■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 


Thfc  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
lb  one  of  the  nation's  top  10  agricul- 
tural science  colleges,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the  newsletter 
Science  Watch.  The  ranking  is  based 
on  the  number  of  citations  in  scientif- 
ic journals  indexed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia based  Institute  for  Scientific 
Information. 

The  college  ranked  10th  in  the 
number  of  citations  per  published  sci- 
entific paper.  Research  citations  were 
tabulated  over  a  13-year  period,  from 
1981  to  1993. 

This  indicates  that  the  scientific 
community  draws  heavily  upon  work 
conducted  by  researchers  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,"  Lamar- 
tine  Hood,  dean  of  the  college,  said. 
"Our  college  is  a  national  leader 
among  agricultural  science  research 
institutions." 

Science  Watch  also  compared  cita- 
tions-per-paper  scores  to  the  world 
average  score  for  each  discipline.  The 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
scored  40  percent  higher  than  the 


world  average  for  agricultural  science 
colleges. 

Other  top-10  universities  with 
agricultural  science  programs,  in 
order  of  ranking,  were  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; University  of  Minnesota;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign; 
University  of  California,  Davis;  North 
Carolina  State  University;  Iowa  State 
University;  Purdue  University  and 
Michigan  State  University. 

More  than  100  universities  in  the 
United  States  were  part  of  the  study, 
which  focused  on  disciplines  in  the 
biological  sciences,  including  the  agri- 
cultural sciences,  biology  and  bio- 
chemistry, clinical  medicine,  ecology 
and  the  environment,  immunology, 
molecular  biology  and  genetics,  neu- 
roscience,  pharmacology  and  plant 
and  animal  science. 

Results  of  the  study  are  published 
in  the  October  and  November  1994 
issue  of  Science  Watch  and  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 20  issue  of  The  Scientist. 


Scanticon  conference  to  look  at 
Pennsylvania's  information  infrastructure 

A  conference  examining  the  current  state  of  Pennsylvania's  information 
infrastructure  is  set  for  .June  6  at  The  Scanticon  Conference  Center  Hotel  at 
University  Park.  This  Pennsylvania  Information  Highway  Consortium  Con- 
ference titled  "The  Information  Highway  —  Positioning  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Future"  will  present  an  unbiased  look  at  the  current  status  and  the  future  of 
advanced  telecommunications  interconnectivity  and  accessibility  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  day-long  conference  will  look  at  the  economic  and  social  risks 
involved  in  not  managing  the  emerging  information  infrastructure  and  will 
establish  an  awareness  among  Pennsylvania  leaders  from  government,  busi- 
ness, education,  health  care  and  other  areas  of  the  need  to  commit  to  the 
development  of  the  Commonwealth's  infrastructure. 

Highlights  of  the  conference  will  include: 

■  An  overview  of  the  initiatives  in  Pennsylvania:  Experts  from  around 
the  state  describe  specific  applications  of  the  advanced  information  and 
communications  technology. 

■  Bench  marking  with  other  states:  lixecutives  from  leading  states  in  the 
nation,  such  as  Iowa,  Michigan  and  North  Carolina,  will  report  the  policy 
and  project  developments  of  key  statewide  networking  initiatives,  related 
costs  and  potential  funding. 

■  Create  action  plans:  Participants  will  focus  on  detailed  subject-specific 
discussions  and  establish  a  set  of  recommendations  to  be  included  in  a  con- 
ference action  report. 

A  variety  of  Pennsylvania  leaders  have  been  invited  to  share  information 
on  the  subject,  including  David  W.  Rolka,  PUC  commissioner,  Toni  Carbo 
Bearman,  dean  and  professor  of  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Floyd  W.  Warner,  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania Chamber  of  Business  and  Industry,  and  others. 

Ellwcod  R.  Kerkeslager,  vice  president  of  technology  and  infrastructure, 
AT&T,  will  give  the  keynote  address  sharing  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
development  and  application  of  computer  and  communication  technology  in 
the  U.S.  information  infrastructure.  In  his  present  position  he  is  responsible 
for  AT&T's  policy  development  in  all  areas  of  technology  and  infrastructure 
and  is  AT&T's  principal  spokesman  on  the  National  Information  Infrastruc- 
ture Committee. 

Sponsored  by  Penn  State,  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Business  and 
Industry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Information  Highway  Consortium  —  a  non- 
partisan, not-for-profit  organization  of  Pennsylvania  businesses,  institutions, 
government  and  private  citizens  —  the  conference  runs  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
For  more  information  about  registration  for  the  conference,  contact  Janet  Pat- 
terson at  (814)  863-5127. 


May  11 -May  28 
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Students  help  University  overcome  architectural  barriers 


Recreation  and  Parks  students  got  a  very  real 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  architectural  bar- 
riers at  the  University  Park  Campus  this  semester. 

And,  in  serving  as  accessibility  inspectors  as 
part  of  a  class  project,  they  assisted  the  University 
in  its  facilities  audit  process. 

"Giving  the  students  hands-on  experience 
-  turned  out  to  be  a  very,  very  successful  project  for 
the  class,"  Monty  L.  Christiansen,  associate  profes- 
sor of  recreation  and  parks,  said.  "It  made  the 
issues  of  architectural  barriers  real  to  the  students 
rather  than  an  abstraction  by  just  looking  at  draw- 
ings and  charts  and  hearing  someone  talk  about 
them. 

"As  a  result,  1  believe  my  students  are  much 
more  aware  of  architectural  barriers  iifthe  environ- 
ment and  much  more  aware  of  how  these  are  Hmi- 
tations  to  those  with  a  variety  of  physical  impair- 
ments." 

Those  involved  in  the  accessibility  project  were 
students  in  Recreation  and  Park  Management  470, 
Park  Facilities  Management,  a  senior-level  course 
taken  predominately  by  students  specializing  with 
a  career  focus  in  management  of  indoor  and  out- 
door recreation  facilities. 

"As  part  of  the  course,  which  1  teach  every 
spring,"  Professor  Christiansen  said,  "the  students 
study  a  number  of  important  management  process- 
es and  1  show  them  that  there  is  application  for  a 
number  of  management  crises  to  be  solved 
through  these  processes.  One  of  the  issues  in  the 
recreation  field  is  accessibiHty." 

To  ensure  that  his  students  would  have  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  accessibility.  Professor  Chris- 
tiansen invited  Mary  Franks,  the  University's  ADA 
coordinator,  to  make  a  guest  presentation  on  how 
the  University  was  resolving  compliance  require- 
ments of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA). 

"As  we  talked,  1  began  to  see  an  opportuiuty  to 
have  students  learn  by  application  rather  than  just 
being  told  what  the  University  had  done,"  Profes- 
sor Christiansen  said.  "We  then  involved  James  L. 
Lettiere,  manager  of  space  planning  and  manage- 
ment faciliHes  resources,  and  Stewart  Koonlz, 
maintenance  inspector,  both  in  physical  plant,  in 
developing  a  study  model  for  the  class  in  which 
the  students  studied  federal  regulations  for 
required  audits,  particularly  ADA  guidelines." 

Ms.  Franks  and  Mr.  Lettiere  outlined  the  Penn 
State  accessibility  audit  process  and  trained  class 
members  to  become  accessibiHty  inspectors.  The 
class  was  then  assigned  to  do  an  accessibility  audit 
for  the  White  Building. 

"We  chose  the  White  Building,"  Professor 
Christiansen  said,  "because  of  its  facilities — a 
swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  spectator  seating, 
meeHng  rooms,  public  hallways,  elevators,  and  the 


adjacent  HUB  parking  terrace.  It  is  very  compara- 
ble to  a  community  recreation  center  that  students 
mightbe  exposed  to  after  graduation." 

In  a  three-hour  lab  evaluating  the  building, 
class  members  used  checklists  and  special  instru- 
ments prepared  specifically  for  the  University 
audit  to  measure  compliance  with  minimum 
widths  and  maximum  ramp  gradients.  Following 
the  evaluation,  they  developed  a  prioritized  list  of 
items  found  to  be  in  noncompliance. 

According  to  Professor  Christiansen,  there  was 


project  also  enabled  students  to  learn  that  all  iden- 
tified problems  can't  be  solved  overnight. 

"1  think  the  class  saw  that  a  logical  plan  has  to 
be  developed  and  that  you  handle  the  most  critical 
problems  first.  Also,  they  saw  that,  in  the  process 
of  solving  the  problem,  you  have  to  deal  with  bud- 
get ramifications. 

'They  learned  that  retrofitting  a  facility  to  com- 
ply with  ADA  requirements  often  is  more  expen- 
sive than  designing  a  facility  that  is  architecturally- 
barrier  free." 


Entryway  access 

fhrnS'  °'  """l^  Cfiristiansens  recreatran  and  park  managemenl  course  gel  a  taste  ol the  real  world  ol  facilities  design 
through  a  project  to  help  make  the  White  Building  or  the  University  Park  Campus  accessible  to  everyone  Here  Dave 
Moore,  Brenda  Miles,  Jason  Streich  and  Mike  Keninitz  measure  the  doorway  and  look  al  the  ease  ol  wheelchaii  entry. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieo 


a  great  deal  of  agreement  in  the  students'  list  and 
one  previously  prepared  by  the  University. 

'That,  to  us,  seemed  to  verify  the  reliability  of 
the  checklist,"  Mr.  Lettiere  said.  "If  evaluation  of 
the  White  Building  on  two  different  occasions  by 
two  different  groups  found  the  same  problems,  we 
fell  it  was  a  good  instrument." 

Following  completion  of  the  project,  one  of  the 
students,  Brenda  Miles,  was  tapped  by  the  Office 
of  Physical  Plant  to  assist  in  following  up  on  the 
self-assessment  facility  survey  that  has  been  imple- 
mented for  all  of  the  University's  buildings. 

In  addition  to  becoming  more  aware  of  archi- 
techiral  barriers.  Professor  Christiansen  feels  the 


Professor  Christiansen  has  expanded  the 
hands-on  approach  of  the  accessibility  project  to 
other  issues  in  the  class,  including  maintenance 
management— with  a  visit  to  the  University's 
Physical  Plants  Building— to  learn  about  custodial 
training,  and  aquatic  facility  management— by 
arranging  for  the  students  to  be  given  the  state  cer- 
tification examination  for  pool  managers. 

"I'll  continue  this  approach  by  doing  as  many 
pracdcal  applications  as  assignments  as  I  can,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  that  the  more  students  can  learn  by 
doing,  the  better  their  learning  experience  will  be." 
—  Bill  Campbell 


Penn  State  surpasses  Michigan  in  number  of  donors 

More  Penn  State  alumni  are  making  gifts  to  their  university  than  are  the  alumni  of  any  other  public 

rhTc^rciH  :r:.idrEr!r,fon'^ ''""  °'  *^  ''^  ''^"-  '""'"'"^ '" '  ^"™y  -•--'^  *-  "-^  ^y 

'^fool,''  ^°  P""f'  °'  *^  "°'°°°  addressable  Penn  State  alumni  -  62,219  -  made  gifts  in  fiscal 
year  1994  otahng  $20J  million.  Both  the  number  of  alumni  donors  and  rate  of  partiripation  suj- 
?„'n!;^  v^  ■^'^^t''  ^T"^";}^'  University  of  Michigan,  wh.ch  dropped  to  second  place  in  the 
annual  rankmg.  The  Ohio  State  University  came  third,  followed  by  Indiana,  Purdue,  and  the  rest  of 
the  public  universities  in  the  conference. 

q,,,!^."  ""  '""'^f^  *''  ^'^^'"■'*'°"  ""■°"'5h  *e  dedication  and  generosity  of  thousands  of  Penn 
State  alumni  and  we  are  deeply  grateful,"  said  G.  David  Gearhart,  senior  vice  president  for  Devel- 
opment and  University  Relations.  "Since  we  concluded  the  first  Campaign  for  Penn  Stale  in  1990 
we  have  concentrated  on  increasing  the  number  of  benefactors  to  the  University.  The  rate  of  par- 

stn«  Hv  lltr  rf  "  ^"""^  ""''  y""'  "S"  "  '^  "'°--*  "°""8  *at  we've  increased  it  si 
stantially,  even  though  it  is  a  moving  target:  we  graduate  more  than  10,000  'new  alumni'  each  year." 
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Penn  State 

62.219 
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Assistant  v.p.  retires  with  25  years  service 


M.  Lee  Upcraft,  assistant  vice  president  for  student  affairs, 
has  retired  with  emerihjs  rank  after  25  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Upcraft's  accomplishments  include:  creating  the  first 
Student  Assistance  Center  in 
1970,  the  Office  of  Veterans 
Affairs  in  1971,  the  Handi- 
capped Student  Affairs  Office 
in  1982,  and  the  Center  for 
Women  Students  in  1984; 
helping  to  initiate  the  Return- 
ing Adult  Student  Center  in 
1982;  initiating  a  student  legal 
counselor  position  in  1971; 
developing  the  Interest 
House  Program  in  residence 
halLs. 

During  his  career  at  Perm 
State,  he  also  has  served  as 
assistant  vice  president  for 
counseling  and  health  ser- 
vices, director  of  residential 
life  programs,  director  of  the 
Student  Assistance  Center,  acting  dean  of  students,  director  of 
student  activifies,  and  co-director  of  TAAP.  He  also  was  a 
senior  member  of  the  graduate  faculty,  an  affiliate  professor 
of  education  and  a  senior  research  associate  in  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Higher  Education. 


M.  Lee  Upcraft 


Dr.  Upcraft  said  his  most  enjoyable  and  saHsfying  experi- 
ences at  Penn  State  include  "the  opportunities  1  had  to  spend 
time  with  the  students  over  the  years,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  the  classroom;"  the  residence  hall  assistants  train- 
ing course  he  developed,  "which  subsequently  became  the 
source  for  a  couple  of  books  1  wrote;"  the  opportunity  to  help 
start  several  programs,  centers  and  agencies,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  teaching  and  writing. 

He  has  written  or  edited  eight  books  and  monographs,  27 
book  chapters,  and  several  journal  articles.  He  is  the  principal 
author  of  two  books:  Residence  Hal!  Assistants  in  College  and 
Leaming  To  Be  a  Resident  Assistant. 

Dr.  Upcraft  was  named  a  senior  scholar  by  the  American 
College  Personnel  Association  in  1993.  He  is  currently 
engaged  in  research  for  the  Center  for  the  SUidy  of  Higher 
Education  and  this  fall  will  teach  a  seminar  {Higher  Education 
101)  that  is  designed  to  help  first-semester  students  make  a 
successful  transition  to  college. 

His  wife,  Lillian,  is  a  business  education  teacher  in  the 
State  College  Area  School  District.  Their  son,  John,  was  the 
first  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  Permsylvania 
College  of  Technology,  Williamsport,  which  is  affiliated  with 
Penn  State,  and  their  daughter,  Kiisten,  is  an  assistant  direc- 
tor of  residence  life  at  Bloomsburg  University. 


Purchasing  officer  ends  22-year  career 


Richard  L.  Crowley,  University  purchasing  officer,  has 
retired  after  22  years  service. 

Before  being  named  in  1982  as  purchasing  officer,  Mr. 
Crowley  served  as  assistant  vice  president  for  Business  Ser- 
vices where  he  was  responsible  for  operafion  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Purchasing,  Airport  Operations,  Fleet  Operations, 
and  General  Services.  He  also  held  the  position  of  director 
of  purchasing  for  the  University. 

After  working  in  medical  research,  Mr.  Crowley  began 
his  career  in  purchasing  in  1964  when  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  purchasing  agent,  specializing  in  the  sci- 
entific area,  at  Brown  University  in  Providence,  R.l.  Before 
coming  to  Penn  State  in  1972,  he  also  served  for  four  years 
as  director  of  purchasing  at  the  Children's  Hospital  Med- 
ical Center  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Crowley  has  published  scientific  papers  and  arti- 
cles on  medical  research,  and  has  presented  many  papers 
to  local,  regional  and  national  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Buyers,  an  association  serving 
the  business  side  of  higher  edcuation  with  more  than  2,000 
member  institutions.  He  has  served  on  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  for  that  association  and  has  also  held 
the  positions  of  second,  first  ^nd  senior  vice  president  for 


its  board  of  directors.  In 
1984,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  NAEB. 

In  1993,  he  received  the 
NAEB's  Bert  C.  Ahrens 
Achievement  Award,  the 
association's  highest  level  of 
recognition  for  outstanding, 
long-term  contributions  to 
higher  education.  From 
1990-93,  Mr.  Crowley  was 
named  to  Wlio's  Wlw  in 
American  Education,  and  cur- 
rently serves  as  chairman  of  | 
the  Regional  Minority  Pur- 
chasing Council  of  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Crowley  is  a  com- 
mandant in  the  Marine  Corps  League  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Leathernecks.  He  is  on  the  board  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  245. 

He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  have  four  children:  Richard 
Jr.,  David,  Mark  and  Linda,  and  nine  grandchildren. 


Richard  L.  Crowley 


English  professor  retires  with  emeritus  status 


Paul  West  has  retired  as  professor  emeritus  of  English  and 
comparative  literature  after  32  years  service. 

During  that  period,  he  published  more  than  30  books, 
including  13  novels,  eight  of  which  have  been  cited  by  The 
Neiv  York  Times  as  "Notable  Books"  of  the  year.  Over  the 
last  decade,  he  has  received  awards  from  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
a  Best  American  Essay  Award,  a  Governor  of  Pennsylvani- 
a's Hazlett  Memorial  Prize  for  Excellence  in  the  Arts,  the 
Aga  Kahn  Prize  for  Fiction,  a  Pushcart  Prize,  and  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 

Professor  West  was  named  a  Literary  Lion  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  served  as  a  Fiction  Judge  for  the 
National  Book  Awards.  He  also  has  been  asked  to  speak  in 
Paris  as  a  guest  of  the  French  Government. 

In  1991  a  special  issue  of  the  distinguished  Review  of 


Contemporary  Fiction  was  designated  a  Paul  West  issue,  and 
in  1993  Daniel  W.  Madden  pubUshed  a  book  length  study 
titled  Understanding  Paul  West. 

In  1993  Professor  West  also  received  the  Lannan  Prize 
for  Fiction.  In  its  citation,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Literary  Committee  of  the  Lannan  Foundafion  wrote,  "We 
honor  your  bold,  prolific,  and  inventive  imagination,  as 
well  as  your  ability  to  recreate  through  sensually  evocative 
language  people  and  places  long  lost." 

Professor  West  also  was  a  master  teacher  of  writers,  and 
many  of  his  students  have  gone  on  to  successful  writing 
careers.  Last  year,  this  life-time  achievement  was  honored 
by  the  Northeast  Association  of  Graduate  Schools,  which 
made  him  the  recipient  of  its  Graduate  Faculty  Teaching 
Award. 


Number  of 
employees  retire 

John  H.  Best,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, College  of  Education,  from 
Aug.  1,1977,  to  April  1. 

Robert  D.  Bierly,  maintenance 
worker.  Utility,  Office  of  the  Phys- 
ical Plant,  from  Feb.  11,  1980,  to 
April  1. 

Eleanor^.  Brewer,  nutrition  advis- 
er. College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  March  17,  1980,  to 
April  1. 

Howard  C.  Conklin,  dairy  prod- 
ucts processor.  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences,  from  Jan.  2, 1979,  to 
April  1. 

Nancy  J.  Hockenberty,  residence 
hall  utility  worker.  Housing  and 
Food  Services,  from  Jan.  11,  1984, 
to  April  1. 

Marilyn  M.  Howard,  program 
aide,  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Campus,  from  Aug.  17,  1983,  to 
April  19. 

Gaile  L.  Miller,  staff  nurse.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Feb. 
5,  1973,  to  July  26,  1980,  and  from 
Sept.  4, 1983,  to  April  2. 

Harry  R.  Muthersbaugh,  manager. 
Mushroom  Research  Center,  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
Jan.  1,1970,  to  April  1, 

Jean  M.  Rose,  telemarketing  spe- 
cialist. The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  from  Jan.  8, 

1979,  to  April  1. 

Ann  L.  Rowe,  staff  assistant  VI, 
Penn  State  Berks  Campus,  from 
Nov.  12, 1980,  to  April  1. 

Gladys  E.  Sampsel,  janitorial 
worker.  Office  of  the  Physical 
Plant,  from  Sept.  15, 1975,  to  April 


Ella  Mae  Schiefei,  staff  assistant 
VI,  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from 
Aug.  6, 1979,  to  April  I. 

Dorris  E.  Tinker,  associate  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics.  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  from  Sept.  24, 
1979,  to  April  1. 

Delores  J.  Vonada,  coordinator. 
Student  Services,  School  of  Com- 
munications, from  Oct.  28,  1981,  to 
April  1. 
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Awards 


Five  in  College  of  Education  honored 


Twenty-five  years  of  artificial  heart  research 

Of,  William  S   Pierce,  Evan  Pugh  and  Jane  A.  Fetter 
professor  of  surgery  and  chief  of  cardiottioracic  surgery 
at  The  Hershey  l^edical  Center,  was  honored  by  col- 
leagues at  a  recent  symposium  for  his  role  in  the  artifi- 
cial heart.   Dr.  Pierce  organized  his  team  lo  design  arti- 
ficial hearts  m  1970  when  he  joined  Hershey.   From 
that  blossomed  a  pioneering,  world-class  program  in 
artificial  heart  research. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 


Assistant  professor's 
design  earns  acclaim 

William  P.  Balinfleth,  assistant  professor  of  ardii- 
tectural  engineering,  has  won  an  international  build- 
ing performance  award  from  the  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air-Conditioning 
Engmeers  (ASHIME)  for  the  design  of  a  thermal 
storage  addiHon  for  the  central  cooling  system  at 
Cornell  University. 

His  design,  executed  while  a  senior  consultant 
for  ZBA,  Inc.,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  saving  over 
$300,000  annually  in  energy  costs. 

ASHRAE  Technology  Awards  recognize  out- 
standing building  performance  in  the  areas  of  occu- 
pant comfort,  indoor  air  quahty  and  energy  conser- 

Goldwater  Scholarsiiips 
awarded  to  three  liere 


The  College  of  Education  has  recognized  five  of  its  fac- 
ulty and  staff  for  their  outstanding  conhnbutions  to  the 
college  and  to  the  University- 
Eileen  Pennisi,  staff  assistant  in  the  Instructional 
and  Technological  Support  Services  Office,  received  the 
New  Professional  Award  for  Support  Staff.  The  award 
is  designed  to  reward  the  new  staff  member  who  is  just 
beginning  a  career  in  the  College  of  EducaHon  and  who 
is  outstanding  in  all  job  duties,  professional,  and  dedi- 
cated. 

Ms.  Pennisi  earned  an  associate  degree  in  secretar- 
ial and  business  sciences  at  St.  Joseph  Juruor  College, 
and  currently  is  a  bachelor  of  science  candidate  in  the 
management  science  and  information  systems  pro- 
gram at  Penn  State.  Former  service  to  Penn  State 
includes  the  Office  of  Planned  Giving  in  the  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Relations  and  the  Student 
Organization  Resource  Center. 

The  Support  Staff  Recognition  Award  was  present- 
ed to  Edie  Scdetgien,  staff  assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Curriculum  and  Insh^ction.  It  recognizes  outstand- 
ing service  and  comnutment  to  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents of  Penn  State. 

Ms.  Sodergren  is  a  graduate  of  Penns  Valley  Area 
High  School  and  has  done  post-diploma  work  at  Penn 
State.  She  has  worked  in  the  college,  either  part-Hme 
or  full-time,  for  the  past  23  year^. 

Donna  Nicely,  coordinator  of  grants  and  contracts, 
was  honored  with  the  Excellence  Award,  given,  each 
year  to  the  individual  who  exhibits  dedication,  excel- 
lence, outstanding  leadership,  enthusiasm,  and' exem- 
plary service  to  Penn  State. 

Her  background  includes  an  associate  degree  in  let- 


ters, arts  and  sciences  from  Penn  State.  Before  joining 
the  College  of  EducaHon,  she  served  in  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

The  Outstanding  Faculty  Award  was  initiated  to 
recognize  individuals  who  are  dedicated  to  outstand- 
mg  advising,  teaching,  research,  and  service  within 
education.  William  Milheim,  assistant  professor  of 
mstructional  systems,  received  the  award  this  year. 

Dr.  Milheim  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  curriculum  and 
mstruction  and  M.Ed,  in  community  health  education 
from  Kent  State  University.  His  B.A.  in  psychology 
was  completed  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Penn  State  in  1991,  he  served  as  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  and  computer  science  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Instihite  for  Interartive  Tech- 
nologies at  Bloomsburg  University. 

Joseph  French,  professor  in  charge  of  school  psy- 
chology in  the  Department  of  Educational  and  School 
Psychology  and  Special  Education,  was  presented  with 
the  Career  Achievement  Award.  It  is  designed  to  rec- 
ognize superior  leadership,  scholarship,  teaching,  and 
research  in  education— to  celebrate  careers  of  tenured 
faculty  within  the  College  of  Education. 

Dr.  French  has  been  with  Penn  State  since  1964, 
after  almost  15  years  of  work  in  the  field  of  education 
at  other  institutions  such  as  Illinois  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  His  education  includes  an 
Ed.D.  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  MS  and 
B.S.  degrees  from  Illinois  State  University.  He  has  been 
consistently  active  in  the  areas  of  research,  teaching  and 
service.  His  contributions  to  the  educaHon  of  psychol- 
ogists are  numerous. 


National  panel  recognizes  Penn  State  research  work 


Work  by  the  National  Center  on  Postsecondary  Teach- 
ing Learning  and  Assessment  (NCPTLA)  at  Penn  State, 
has  been  cited  by  the  National  Education  Goals  panel. 

The  center,  headed  by  James  Ratcliff,  professor  of 
educaHon  and  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Shrdy  of 
Higher  EducaHon,  was  honored  along  with  the  NaHon- 
al  Center  for  Higher  EducaHon  Management  Systems, 
for  its  efforts  in  coUecHng  "naHonal  itJormaHon  on  crit- 
ical thinking  and  problem-solving  in  higher  educaHon. 

Goal  6  of  the  NaHonal  EducaHon  Goals  states  that 


"by  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will  be  literate 
and  will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibUiHes  of  ciHzensliip." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ratcliff,  Indiana  Governor  Evan 
Bayh,  chair.  National  EducaHon  Goals  Panel,  said  "the 
naHon's  chances  of  successhiUy  achieving  this  goal  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  and 
skills  acquired  by  our  college  graduates." 


Associate  professor  receives  national  award 


David  A.  Edwards 


David  A.  Edwards,  associate 
professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering, is  the  recipient  of  the 
1995  Ebert  Prize  awarded  by 
the  American  PharmaceuHcal 
AssodaHon  (APhA). 

Established  in  1873,  the 
Ebert  Prize  is  the  oldest  phar- 
macy award  in  the  United 
States.  It  recognizes  the  best 
report  of  an  original  invesH- 
gaHon  of  a  medicinal  sub- 
stance published  in  the  Jour- 


nal of  P}mnmceutiail  Sciences  each  year. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  senior  author  of  the  paper,  "A 
Linear  Theory  of  Transdermal  Transport  Phenomena." 
Robert  Langer,  of  MIT,  is  a  co-recipient  of  the  Ebert 
Prize  and  co-author  of  the  paper,  which  was  published 
in  September  1994. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  published  37  research  arHcles  on 
the  general  subjects  of  appUed  mathemaKcs  and  trans- 
port phenomena,  most  recently  with  biomedical  appli- 
caHon  to  human  lungs,  skin  and  living  cells.  He  is  the 
co-author  of  the  textbooks  Interfacial  Transport  Process- 
es and  Rheohgij  and  Macrotransport  Processes. 


The  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  EducaHon  FoundaHon  announced  that 
three  Penn  State  sophomores  are  among  the  285 
suidents  naHonwide  to  win  the  highly  compeHtive 
scholarships  for  their  last  two  years  of  shjdy  r- 

tuit,^n%?ot^^^nrrrrdbo';rd'a':'etdr  ^"Q'^eenng  professor  honored  by  D/scoi/er  magazine 

ally  endowed  to  foster  and  encourage  outstanding      ■  ' 

shidents  to  pursue  careers  in  mathematics,  the  nat- 
ural saences  and  engineering.  More  than  1,300 
applied  this  year. 

Bryan  Jacoby  of  Johnstown  is  majoring  in 
physics  as  well  as  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

David  Gutman  of  Richboro  is  majorine  in 
chemistry. 

Eric  Snyder  of  Painted  Post,  N.Y .  is  majoring  in 
biology  in  the  geneHcs  opHon. 


aft  inspecHon  device  invented  by  Joseph  L. 
Rose,  the  Paul  Morrow  Professor  in  engineering  science 
and  mechanics,  has  been  honored  as  one  of  five  finalists 
in  the  AviaHon  and  Aerospace  category  in  the  1995  Dis- 
cover  Magazine  Awards  for  Technological  InnovaHon. 
The  device  will  be  on  display  for  a  year  at  Discover 
magazme's  interacHve  showcase  at  InnovaHons  a  new 
Epcot  '95  pavilion  in  Walt  Disney  World.  It  will  also  be 
featured  in  the  June  issue  of  Discover  magazine  which 
hits  newsstands  May  15. 


Dr.  Rose  and  his  team  developed  the  new  device,  a 
hand-held  ultrasonic  probe,  to  detect  cracking,  corro- 
sion and  delaminaHon  that  could  cause  an  aging  aircraft 
to  come  apart  at  the  seams  in  flight.  It  was  feahired  on 
the  April  27  Research  page  of  Intercom. 

According  to  the  Walt  Disney  Co.,  which  publishes 
Discover,  the  awards  "recognize  breakthrough  tech- 
nologies and  honor  the  men  and  women  whose  creaHve 
genius  improves  the  quality  of  everyday  life." 
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Predicting  carpal  tunnel  syndrome 

Computer  Model  Helps  Predict  Incidence  Rate,  Used  To  Develop  Risk  Index 


A  computer  model 
based  on  the  dynam- 
ics of  a  wrist's  ten- 
dons can  closely  predict  the 
incidence  rate  of  carpal  tun- 
nel syndrome  in  workers 
and  can  show  which  tasks 
increase  the  likelihood  of 
damage  and  injury  to  the 
wrist  or  hand. 

Cumulative  trauma  dis- 
orders are  major  problems 
in  industries  that  rely  on 
workers  to  perform  repeti- 
tive motions  throughout 
their  shifts. 

The  computer  model  can 
help  firms  redesign  tasks 
where  workers  face  a  high 
risk  of  developing  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome,  said 
Andris  Freivalds,  associate 
professor  of  industrial  engi- 
neering. He  and  graduate 
student  Scott  Miller  devel- 
oped the  model. 

The  researchers  used  the 
model  to  predict  incidences 
of  carpal  tunnel  syndrome 
for  a  poultry  operation 
where  each  worker  removed 
an  average  of  3,780  turkey 
thigh  bones  per  eight- hour 
shift.  The  model's  predic- 
tions closely  matched  previ- 
ously reported  incidence 
rates  of  carpal  tunnel  syn- 
drome for  poultry  thigh- 
boning.  Dr.  Freivalds  said. 
The  model  also  showed 
that  greater  grip  force  and 
increased  wrist  angle  indi- 
vidually and  interactively 
increased  the  likelihood  of 
cumuladve  trauma.  Wrist 
extension  was  shown  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  wrist 
flexion.  Women  were  shown 
to  be  more  susceptible  to 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome 
than  men. 

The  researchers  used  the 
model  to  develop  a  risk 
index  to  indicate  which  jobs 
produce  the  most  tendon 
stress  injuries.  The  higher 
the  score,  the  greater  the 
injury  risk. 

Jobs  with  higher  risk 
indexes  come  from  a  range 
of  production  industries, 
including  chicken  or  poultry 
processing,  animal-hide  tan- 
ning, meat  packing,  cookie 
baking,  carpet  making, 
metal  manufacturing  and 
molding  of  plastics. 

'In  these  jobs,  tendons 
bend  regularly,  becoming 
inflamed  over  time,"  Dr. 
Freivalds  said.  "This  leads 
to  swelling  and  loss  of  feel- 


Andris  Freivalds  and  a  studetit  discuss  the  risk  index 


ing  in  the  wrist  and  hand 
If  s  like  the  workers  are 
playing  tennis  eight  hours  a 
day  for  five  straight  days 

"We  suggest  that  the 
higher  the  risk  index,  the 
more  the  job  has  to  be  rede- 
fined. Somehow,  there  has 
to  be  a  way  for  the  body  to 
recover  from  the  stress 

Carpal  tunnel  syndrome 
refers  to  sore,  tender  or 
weak  thumb  muscles  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  median 
nerve  where  it  goes  through 
the  carpal  turmel,  a  wnst 
canal  of  bony  fibrous  mater 
ial  through  which  the  flexor 
tendon  also  passes. 

"Most  research  on  pre- 
dicting carpal  turmel  syn- 
drome has  focused  on  per- 
sonal and  job  attributes  that 
may  increase  the  likelihood 
of  injury,"  Dr.  Freivalds 
said.  "With  few  exceptions, 
modeling  didn't  focus  on 
the  actual  injury  mechanism 
in  the  microtrauma  of  ten- 
dons." 

The  model  pits  tendon 
strength  versus  stress 
applied  to  it  to  predict  both 
when  the  tendon  will  fail 
and  the  number  of  inci- 
dences of  carpal  turmel  syn- 
drome for  a  given  job. 
Model  parameters  include 
frequency  and  force  of  a 


Ph.-lov  Sk've  Tre^slei 


The  glove, 


task's  movements,  wrist 
posture,  and  the  number  of 
times  the  tendon  bends. 

'Tfiis  model  is  especially 
useful  for  industry  because 
it  requires  only  two  relative- 
ly simple  measurements — 
grip  force  and  wrist  angle — 
that  are  easily  collected  on 
the  actual  job  site,"  Dr. 
Freivalds  said. 

On-the-job  studies  have 
indicated  that  women  are 
between  two  and  10  times 
more  likely  than  men  to  suf- 
fer from  carpal  tunnel  syn- 
drome. 

"Some  of  this  difference 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 


repetitive  jobs  are  more  like- 
ly to  employ  women  than 
men,"  Dr.  Freivalds  said. 
"Our  model  shows  that 
women,  due  to  smaller  wrist 
si2es,  are  biomechanically 
more  susceptible  than  men 
to  carpal  turmel  syndrome." 

The  model  uses  wrist 
thickness  to  calculate  tendon 
movement,  which  is  used  to 
find  the  vmsf  s  curvahire 
radius.  A  smaller  radius  of 
curvature,  found  in  women 
compared  to  men,  results  in 
greater  stress  on  the  tendon. 
—  Scott  Turner 


Research 


Finding 
reasons 
for  early 
fetal  loss 


The  age-related  decline  in  abili- 
ty to  have  children  may  be 
due  to  early  fetal  loss  rather  than 
an  inability  to  conceive,  according 
to  a  University  anthropologist. 

It  appears  that  age  does  not 
affect  conception  as  much  as  it 
increases  the  probability  of  a 
high-risk  conception  that  termi- 
nates early,"  Darryl  Holman,  doc- 
toral candidate  in  anthropology, 
said. 

Mr.  Holman  suggests  that 
future  research  in  assisted  preg- 
nancy might  benefit  from  the 
careful  screening  of  harvested 
eggs  for  genetic  defects  before  in 
vitro  fertilization. 

The  results  of  his  study  indi- 
cate that  18-year-old  women  have 
a  63.6  percent  change  of  fetal  loss 
with  each  conception,  28-year- 
olds  have  an  85  percent  chance  of 
loss,  38-year-old  women  a  95.5 
percent  chance,  and  48-year-old 

imen  a  98.7  percent  chance. 

The  researchers  believe  the 
fetal  loss  with  age  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  more  high- 
risk  conceptions  —  an  increase  in 
genetic  abnormalities  in  the  eggs 
with  age. 

A  cure  for  cancer: 
Garlic??? 


compound  in  garlic  shrinks 

tumors  from  human  colon 

cells  transplanted  into 


A' 


The  finding  adds  to  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  that  garlic  can 
suppress  human  cancer  cells  in 
test  animals.  Colon  cancer  is  one 
of  the  most  common  human  can- 


Sujatha  Sundaram,  a  doctoral 
student  in  nutrition,  in  her  study 
describes  how  diallyl  disulfide 
(DADS)  —  an  oil-soluble  sulfur 
compound  in  processed  garlic  — 
shut  down  or  killed  human  colon 
cancer  cells  in  mice. 

Ms,  Sundaram  and  co- 
researcher  John  Milner,  head  of 
the  Nutrition  Department,  thmk 
the  anti-tumor  effect  of  DADS 
relates  to  its  ability  to  alter  cancer- 
cell  sulfur  compounds  linked  to 
cell  division.  The  change  in  min- 
eral balance  Hkely  contributes  to  a 
shutdown  of  cell  growth. 
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Moving  along 

This  aerial  view  of  the  v/orh  being  done  on  the  Bfyce  Jordan  Center  stiows  the  root  is  almost  on  the  16,500-seat  facility.  The  projected 
opening  for  the  center,  which  will  be  the  site  of  academic,  athletic  and  entertainment  events,  is  January  1 996. 

Photo:  Dave  Shelly 


Intercom  publication 
information 

Front  page  stories  and  other  portions 
of  Intercom  are  available  electronical- 
ly through:  OAS,  Emc2,  CAC 
PSUVM  accounts  or  Penn  State 
Gopher. 

Publication  dates  for  Intercom  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  are  May 
25,  June  8,  June  22,  July  6,  July  20 
and  Aug.  3.  A  new  schedule  will  be 
published  in  July. 

Deadline  for  submitting  copy  to 
Intercom  is  noon  Wednesday,  one 
week  and  one  day  prior  to  the  date 
of  publication.  Information  may  be 
submitted  via  e-mail  or  on  disk.   If 
submitting  by  disk,  please  include 
name  and  return  address  on  the  out- 
side of  your  disk.  Information  sub- 
mitted to  bilercom  for  publication 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
a  person  to  contact  for  verification. 


Obituaries 


Gerald  M.  Phillips,  66,  professor  emer- 
itus of  speech  communication  and  a 
prominent  researcher  and  writer  in  his 
field,  died  April  26. 

Dr.  Phillips  chronicled  his  decade- 
long  struggle  with  heart  disease  in  a 
book  co-authored  earlier  this  year  with 
Robert  Werman,  Living  With  Heart  Dis- 
ease. It  is  the  45th  book  of  his  career. 
Several  additional  books,  including  a 
biography,  are  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
duction. He  also  published  more  than 
100  articles  in  journals  and  scholarly 
books. 

Dr.  Phillips  earned  his  B.A.,  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
Uruversity.  Inaddition,  he  held  visiting 
professorships  at  the  Ui\iversity  of  Den- 
ver, Northwestern  University,  Portland 
State  University  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina— Chapel  Hill. 

During  his  time  teaching  at  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Washing- 


ton State  University  and  Penn  State,  Dr. 
Phillips  directed  more  than  1 20  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees.  He  taught  at 
Perm  State  for  27  years. 

In  the  1980s  he  began  to  teach 
undergraduate  courses,  graduate  cours- 
es and  group  discussions  in  speech  com- 
munications by  computer  from  his 
home.  He  experimented  with  giving 
assignments,  answering  questions  and 
grading  the  work  of  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents, all  through  electronic  mail. 

During  his  career,  Dr.  Phillips  devel- 
oped courses  aimed  at  helping  reticent 
public  speakers,  and  in  1981  he  pub- 
lished the  book  Help  for  Shy  People. 

Other  books  he  authored  include 
Communicating  with  Your  Doctor  (1988, 
with  J.  Alfred  Jones,  M.D.};  Teaching 
How  Croups  Work  (1990)  and  Communi- 
cation Incompetence  (1990). 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  he  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Oscar  and  Henrietta  Swimer 


Phillips.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Nancy  F.  Koslen,  four  children: 
Dean  Richard,  of  Philadelphia,  Judith 
Miriam,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Ellen  Rose 
Prydekker,  of  Wilmut  Flat,  N.H.,  and 
Abigail  Beth  Karp,  of  East  Quague, 
N.Y.,  and  six  grandchildren. 

A     memorial     service     will     be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

Alvin  R.  Grove,  associate  dean.  Com- 
monwealth Campuses  and  Continuing 
Education /professor  of  science,  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  from  Sept.  1,  1941, 
until  his  retirement  July  1,  1979;  died 
March  16.  He  was  80. 

Zita  C.  Miller,  clerk  A,  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus;  from  Jan.  3, 1972,  until 
retirement  Jan.  1, 1991;  died  March  20  at 
the  age  of  66. 

Robert  D.  Murawski,  senior  engineer- 
ing aide.  Applied  Research  Lab;  since 
Sept.  25, 1989;  died  April  14  at  the  age  of 


Bessie  A.  Nettles,  accounting  clerk. 
Accounting;  from  Feb.  1, 1953,  until  her 
retirement  July  1,  1969;  died  March  29 
at  the  age  of  87. 

Joann  M.  Singer,  staff  assistant  V,  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences; 
since  Jan.  4,  1982;  died  April  11.    She 


Louis  Stanislawski,  painter,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg;  from  March  26, 1969, 
until  his  retirement  Nov.  4,  1980;  died 
March  17  at  the  age  of  75. 

Charles  E.  Stefanowicz,  community 
service  officer,  Penn  State  Hazleton 
Campus;  since  March  13,  1972;  died 
March  26.  He  was  47. 

George  R.  Thomas,  letterpress  printer. 
Office  of  Business  Services;  from  March 
21,  1961,  until  his  retirement  Nov.  1, 
1979;  died  March  14.  He  was  79. 
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Reiuvenatrng  the  scenery 

Scott  Wellar,  from  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  runs  a  backhoe  near  Old  Mam  on  the  University  Park  Campus  as  he  removes  tree  roots- 
The  work  is  part  of  a  project  to  restore  the  landscape  to  its  former  grandeur,  allowing  a  better  look  at  the  facade  of  Old  Main.  Plantings 
that  will  not  obscure  the  view  of  Old  Main  are  scheduled  to  be  in  place  by  June  1.  Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Trustees  give  nod 
to  interim  budget 

The  Board  ot  Trustees  has  approved 
an  interim  maintenance  and  operating 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July!. 

The  interim  budget  was  approved 
at  the  level  of  the  1994-95  Total  Oper- 
ating Budget  of  $1,505,750,000  for  all 
divisions,  including  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center  and  all  auxiliary 
enterprises. 

"Since  we  are  not  sure  what  the 
state  appropriation  will  be  for  the  Uni- 
versity, a  final  budget  is  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  board's  approval,"  Gary 
Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  business,  said.  "There- 
fore, the  University  will  need  an 
approved  interim  budget  to  enable  it 
to  operate  into  the  new  fiscal  year, 
which  starts  July  1," 

The  interim  budget  was  approved 
with  the  recommendation  that  no 
action  be  taken  at  this  time  on  changes 
in  tuition,  salaries  and  wages,  staff 
benefits  or  other  necessary  expense 


The  University's  final  1995-96 
Total  Operating  Budget  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  at  the  July  13 
Board  of  Trustees  meeting,  assuming 
that  the  state  appropriation  is  clarified 
by  that  time. 


Medical  Center  snuffs  out  smoking  on  campus 


In  a  move  to  promote  healthy  living. 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center  will  soon 
join  the  growing  ranks  of  health  care 
facilities,  businesses,  restaurants  and 
public  areas  that  have  kicked  the  habit. 
Although  smoking  has  not  been 
permitted  in  the  buildings  at  Hershey 
for  nearly  four  years,  on  July  1  smokers 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  light  up 
anywhere  on  the  550-acre  campus  that 
includes  the  medical  center  complex. 
This  comprehensive  policy  also  applies 
to  all  owned  and  leased  off-site  loca- 
tions, including  the  Penn  State  Com- 
munity Health  Center  and  Hershey 


Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Associates 
faciHties.  And  don't  even  think  about 
taking  a  puff  in  a  University  owned  or 
leased  vehicle  —  they're  off  limits  too. 
"We're  committed  to  providing  a 
smoke-free  environment  for  patients, 
staff  and  visitors  because  it  is  consistent 
with  our  mission  as  an  academic  health 
center,"  Caroline  Power  Gangl,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  a  Smoke- 
Free  Campus,  said.  "Smoking  is  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  many  deadly  dis- 
eases. We  feel  it  is  our  obligation  to  pro- 
mote healthy  Hving  practices,  which 
include  abstinence  from  smoking." 


The  policy,  in  the  works  for  a  year- 
and-a-half,  will  affect  nearly  280,000 
people  at  the  facility,  including  staff, 
students,  residents  and  patients.  Visi- 
tors, who  must  also  follow  the  policy, 
are  not  included  in  this  total. 

"There  are  mixed  reactions  to  this 
new  policy,"  said  Ms.  Power  Gangl, 
who  is  responsible  for  community  out- 
reach and  in-house  awareness  pro- 
grams. "For  the  most  part,  people  are 
trying  to  be  understanding  and  we 
realize  this  is  going  to  necessitate  a 
behavioral  change.  You  can't  institute 
something  like  this  overnight  .  Thaf  s 


why  we  began  publicizing  the  policy 
more  than  a  year  ago." 

To  help  smokers  cope  with  the 
inevitable,  the  medical  center  has  been 
offering  on-site  smoking  cessation 
classes  since  spring  of  1994.  As  the  July 
I  abstinence  date  nears,  enrollment  in 
the  cessation  classes  is  increasing. 

"If  s  just  human  nature  to  wait,  but 
I'd  like  to  see  more  people  take  advan- 
tage of  our  program,"  Ms.  Power 
Gangl  said.  "As  a  non-smoker  who 
grew  up  in  a  household  where  people 
smoked,  I  know  first-hand  the  effects 

See  "No  smoking"  on  page  6 
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Penn  State  is  target       SS^^^^^S^ 


A  Pennsylvania  lawmaker 
calls  for  an  end  to  tuition 
discounts  for  University 
employees,  an  end  to 
tenure  and  curtailment  of 
sabbatical  leave.  See 
story  on  page  3. 


Special  Intercom  Notice 

Again  due  to  budget  considera- 
tions, tbe  Intercom  publication 
schedule  is  being  altered.  Instead 
of  publishing  June  8  and  June  22 
as  previously  announced,  the 
Intercom  will  only  be  published 
once  In  June  —  Thursday,  June 
15.  Deadline  for  that  Issue  Is 
Wednesday,  June  7. 
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Malaysian  engineering  students 
to  study  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 


Penn  State  Harrisburg's  academic 
programs  have  again  gained 
international  recognition.  In 
June,  47  Mahysian  engineering  stu- 
dents will  take  up  residence  on  cam- 
pus to  begin  an  intensive  period  of 
study  which  will  result  in  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering 
technology  or  electrical  engineering 
technology. 

Far  beyond  the  actual  training  of 
engineers,  the  opportunity  to  educate 
Malaysian  engineers  places  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  in  a  position  where  "our 
faculty  is  being  asked  to  help  build  a 
nation,"  Gautam  Ray,  director.  School 
of  Science,  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy, said. 

An  emerging  economic  and  indus- 
trial nation,  Malaysia  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Pacific  Rim 
nations.  Its  government  has  recog- 
nized a  need  for  western- trained  tech- 
nology engineers  who  can  lead  the 
countiy  into  the  next  century. 

The  Malaysian  government  has 


created  a  Vision  2020  program,  target- 
ing that  year  for  it  to  become  a  pow- 
erful industrial  nation.  Dr.  Ray 
explained.  In  connection  with  that 


"Our  faculty  Is  being  asked 
to  help  build  a  nation." 

Gautam  Ray,  director, 

School  of  Science.  Engineering 

and  Technology 


vision,  Malaysia  has  created  an  edu- 
cation foundation  to  provide  training 
and  education  for  its  people.  It  is 
through  this  foundation  that  the  stu- 
dents first  studied  in  Canada  and  are 
now  headed  for  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg. 

The  group  is  the  largest  single  con- 
tingent of  international  students  ever 
enrolled  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

The  Malaysian  students  earned  an 


associate's  degree  in  engineering  tech- 
nology in  their  homeland  and  have 
spent  six  semesters  in  four  colleges  in 
the  Toronto  area  earning  a  three-year 
diploma  in  engineering  technology. 
In  essence,  they  already  have  five 
years  of  academic  training  behind 
them. 

Subsidized  by  their  government, 
the  students  are  committed  to  return 
to  their  homeland  after  graduation  to 
work  as  engineers.  As  an  incentive, 
their  government's  support  is  geared 
to  their  academic  success.  The  stu- 
dents finish  their  studies  in  July  1996. 

The  college's  location  in  a  metro- 
politan area  will  afford  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  gain  insights  into 
American  culture,  business  life  and 
corporate  complexities. 

"These  students  are  part  of 
Malaysia's  vision  for  the  future  and 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  is  now  a  part 
of  that  nation  building.  This  is  quite 
exciting  for  our  faculty,"  Dr.  Ray  said. 


WPSX-TV  play  to  teach  children  about  diversity 


WPSX-TV,  Channel  3,  has  partnered 
with  the  Allegheny  Educational 
Broadcast  Council  and  six  area  ele- 
mentary schools  to  help  young  chil- 
dren better  understand  and  cope  with 
the  complexities  of  an  increasingly 
diverse  world. 

A  diversity  team  at  WPSX  has 
written  THE  PUZZLE  PLACE  PLAY 
which  will  be  cast  in  six  elementary 
schools  throughout  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania in  May. 

The  play  is  written  for  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  children  explor- 
ing issues  of  multiculturalism  and 
diversity  through  a  "show  and  tell" 
environment. 

Sixteen  different  "show  and  tell" 


scenes  allow  the  participating  class  to 
choose  the  characters  most  appropri- 
ate or  most  interesting  to  their  school 
setting. 

The  menu  of  characters  include, 
among  many  others,  Carlito,  a  His- 
panic bilingual  child  who  shares  with 
the  class  a  letter  written  in  Spanish 
and  teaches  the  others  a  few  Spanish 

Patricia,  whose  sister  is  blind, 
introduces  the  class  to  Braille;  while 
Matthew,  who  uses  a  wheelchair, 
explains  how  he  accomplishes  every- 
day tasks  without  the  use  of  legs. 
Nanye-hi,  a  Native  American,  shows 
off  her  wampum  beads  and  explains 
the   significance  of  her   Cherokee 


names;  and  Jamal,  an  African-Ameri- 
can, demonstrates  how  a  rainstick,  a 
native  instrument,  is  used  in  music. 

Tim  tells  us  about  his  dream  of 
dancing  in  "The  Nutcracker,"  and 
Chris,  the  shy  child,  is  prompted  to 
share  his  stamp  collection  with  the 
class. 

THE  PUZZLE  PLACE  airs  week- 
days at  10  a.m.  on  Channel  3.  WPSX 
representatives  will  be  present  at  each 
performance.  Some  performances  will 
be  videotaped  by  WPSX-TV  cameras. 

All  participants  will  receive  a  "Cer- 
tificate Of  Appreciation"  from  Chan- 
nel 3. 


Smeal  College  a  leader  in  training  managers  of  the  future 


By  the  year  2000,  85  percent  of  the 
growth  in  America's  workplace  will 
be  in  the  employment  of  women,  peo- 
ple of  color  and  those  from  other 
countries,  creating  new  changes  for 
management  as  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions interact  and  often  collide. 

The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  is  at  the  forefront  of 
recruiting  students  and  training  man- 
agers-to-be who  can  respond  to  the 
complex  employer  and  employee 
needs  in  a  multicultural  workplace. 

"When  we  have  a  more  diverse 
student  body,  our  graduates  should 
have  a  deeper  understanding  of  a 
diverse  workplace,"  Dean  J.D.  Ham- 


mond said  in  an  informational  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  "Many  in 
management  freely  admit  that  the 
management  of  a  diverse  workplace 
is  still  in  the  trial-and -error  stages." 

"Because  most  corporations  know 
that  a  multicultural  workforce  is 
inevitable  and  want  to  recruit  a  work- 
force that  reflects  that  diversity,  MBA 
programs  are  competing  to  attract  stu- 
dents from  all  ethnic  and  racial  back- 
grounds. 

"However,  getting  multicultural 
and  racially  diverse  students  to  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  hasn't  been  easy," 
Dean  Hammond  added.  But  with  the 
help  of  Glenn  Pitman,  director  of 


MBA  programs,  professor  of  business 
administration  and  key  recruiter,  the 
Smeal  College  went  to  13  MBA 
recruiting  forums,  five  of  them  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

"One  of  our  strongest  recruiting 
tools  is  our  Minority  Visitation  Week- 
end when  we  invite  prospective  stu- 
dents to  campus  and  connect  them 
with  minority  alumni,"  Dean  Ham- 
mond said.  "Finally,  we  have  initiated, 
with  the  help  of  The  Graduate  School, 
a  summer  program  to  interest  minori- 
ty students  in  doctoral  study,  and  two 
of  those  students  enrolled  first  in  our 
MBA  program." 


Diversity  Briefs 


Allentown  plays  host 
to  visiting  scholars 

The  Penn  State  Allentown  Cam- 
pus is  hosting  visiting  scholars 
from  Puerto  Rico  this  summer. 

The  participants,  who  will 
arrive  the  first  week  in  July,  are 
Gladys  Bonilla,  associate  profes- 
sor, Universidad  Metropolitana, 
Puerto  Rico;  Miriam  Plata-Monl- 
lor,  assistant  professor.  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras  Cam- 
pus; Fernando  Pieras,  professor. 
University  of  Sacred  Heart,  and 
Jose  Gonzalez,  associate  profes- 
sor. University  of  Sacred  Heart 
Santure,  Puerto  Rico. 

Dr.  Bonilla  will  present  creative 
writing  workshops  for  high  school 
students  and  an  iixtense  four-week 
"Spanish  for  Educators"  six-credit 
graduate  course  through  the 
National  Writing  Project.  Dr. 
Plata-Monllor  will  work  with  the 
Academic  Enrichment  Program  for 
High  School  Studentson  a  four- 
week  creative  writing  workshop. 
Professor  Gonzalez  and  Dr.  Pieras 
will  present  programs  on  health 
promotion  and  fitness  for  students 
in  middle  schools  with  the  Allen- 
towni  School  District. 

Now  in  its  fouriJi  year  at  Allen- 
town, the  visiting  scholars  program 
is  an  especially  important  compo- 
nent for  the  growing  Hispanic  pop- 
ulation in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

LGB  network  policies, 
procedures  under 
review 

Policies  and  procedures  of  the  Les- 
bian Gay  Bisexual  Support  Net- 
work are  being  re-evaluated  this 
sununer  and  applications  for  new 
members  will  not  be  reviewed  until 
fall 

The  network,  a  University-wide 
program  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lesbian,  Gay,  and  Bisex- 
ual Equity,  promotes  a  more  hos- 
pitable environment  for  lesbian, 
gay  and  bisexual  members  of  the 
University  community  by  identify- 
ing individuals  who  are  supportive 
and  aware  of  the  concerns  of  the 
group. 

The  committee,  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  reviewing  all  net- 
work applications  as  well  as 
administering  the  program,  will 
not  be  meeting  on  a  regular  basis 
through  the  summer  months.  The 
planned  re-evaluation  of  policies 
will  entail  a  revision  of  the  network 
application. 
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Legislator  targets  universities  for  spending  reforms 


(Editor's  note:  The  folloiuing 
story  broke  on  Monday  just 
as  Intercom  was  going  to 
press.) 

A  Montgomeiy  County  legisla- 
tor, expressing  concern  over  the  way 
taxpayer  money  is  spent  on  higher 
education,  held  a  press  conference  in 
Harrisburg  on  May  22,  calling  for 
widespread  reforms. 

Rep.  John  A.  Lawless,  a  Repub- 
lican legislator,  called  for  the  end  of 
tenure,  the  curtailment  of  sabbatical 
leave,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  faculty  spend  in  front  of  the 
classroom  and  an  end  to  tuition  dis- 

In  calling  for  an  end  to 
tuition  discounts,  Rep. 
Lawless  said:  "For 
these  students,  the  only 
qualification  is  genetic  — 
being  the  child  of  a 
university  employee.  No 
grades,  no  special  talent 
—  just  genetics." 


counts  for  all  employees  of  the  state- 
related  and  state-owned  universities. 

"From  what  I  have  seen  or 
heard  in  the  past  two  months,  we 
need  to  improve  the  way  our  colleges 
and  universities  operate,"  Rep.  Law- 
less said  in  prepared  remarks.  "My 
concerns  and  questions  focus  less  on 
the  quality  of  education  and  more  on 


the  quality  of  administration." 

Rep.  Lawless  cited  York  College 
of  Pennsylvania  as  an  example  of 
excellence  that  Penn  State  and  other 
state-related  and  state-owned  col- 
leges should  follow. 

Rep.  Lawless  told  the  media 
covering  his  briefing  at  the  Capitol 
media  center  that  it  is  uncommon  in 
many  states,  including  New  Jersey, 
for  state  schools  to  offer  tuition  dis- 
counts to  their  employees.  When 
asked  by  a  reporter  about  tuition 
reimbursement  programs  offered  to 
employees  of  the  legislature.  Rep. 
Lawless  said  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  program. 

The  legislator  also  called  for  an 
end  to  honorarium  being  paid  to 
faculty  at  one  state  university  for 
speaking  engagemerits  that  took 
place  at  any  other  Pennsylvania  uni- 
versity that  receives  state  funds. 

Rep.  Lawless  said  his  call  for 
changes  include  any  institution  that 
receives  state  funds,  including  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  private 
institution  that  receives  some  state 

His  multi-bill  package  calls  for 
80  percent  of  full  professors  to  teach 
at  least  12  credit  hours  of  classes  each 
semester.  Any  institution  that  did 
not  comply  with  this  requirement 
would  not  receive  a  state  appropria- 
tion, under  plans  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

In  calling  for  an  end  to  tuition 
discounts,  Rep.  Lawless  said:  "For 
these  students,  the  only  quaUfication 
is  genetic  —  being  the  child  of  a 
university  employee.  No  grades,  no 
special  talent  —  just  genetics." 

Rep.  Lawless  has  been  quoted 
widely  in  the  media  in  recent  weeks 
calling  for  a  stop  to  the  "gravy  train" 


in  Pennsylvania  higher  education. 

"I  am  continuing  to  look  into  the 
seemingly  exorbitant  amounts  of 
money  spent  on  travel,"  he  said. 


Another  area  of  concern  that  he 
expressed  is  the  kinds  of  courses 
being  offered  at  some  institutions. 


1 

SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT                1 

LAWLESS: 

FACT: 

Lawless  said  that  free  tuition  or 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 

tuition breaks  for  faculty  mem- 

ple who  use  the  75  percent 

bers  and  their  families  enable 

tuition  discount  program,  good 

professors  to  move  to  Pennsyl- 

only at  Penn  State,  are  depen- 

vania from  other  states  and  put 

dents  of  non-academic  employ- 

their children  through  school  for 

ees. 

free.  "Why  should  their  families 

receive  a  free  education?" 

LAWLESS: 

FACT: 

Penn  State  spends  $27  million  a 

Penn  State  spends  only  about 

year  in  travel,  and  "that  doesn't 

1.8  percent  of  its  total  operating 

include  JoePa's  football  team." 

budget  on  travel  —  about  $26.3 

million.  The  $26.3  million  figure 

does  include  travel  bv  the  foot- 

ball coach  Joe  Paterno's  football 

team  and  all  Penn  State  athletic 

teams,  which  are  not  supported 

by  state  tax  dollars. 

LAWLESS: 

FACT: 

College  and  university  travel 

Penn  State  contracts  with  five 

expenses  are  "seemingly  exorbi- 

travel agencies  to  provide  guar- 

tant." 

anteed  lowest-price  traWl  ser- 

vices. The  average  price  of  an 

airline  ticket  bought  through 

one  of  these  agencies  is  53  per- 

cent below  normal  coach  fare. 

Partings 


Assistant  director  ends 
34  years  of  service 

James  L.  Snyder,  assistant  director  of  Audio  Visual  Services,  has 
refired  after  34  years  of  service.  He  was  responsible  for  equipment 
rental  and  delivery,  tape  dupUcation, 
and  some  of  the  technology  classrooms. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  bom  in  the  Lewis- 
town  area,  later  moving  to  York  and 
then  back  to  this  area.  Before  starting  at 
Penn  State,  he  held  various  construction 
jobs.  In  1960,  he  began  working  as  a 
wage  payroll  employee  with  Audio 
Visual  Services.  At  that  time,  AVS  was 
housed  in  the  basement  of  Pattee 
library,  he  notes.  After  two  years,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  full-time  position 
and  continued  working  at  Penn  State 
until  liis  retirement. 

Mr.  Snyder  enjoyed  the  interaction 
with  staff  and  students  during  his 
years  at  Penn  State.  Of  the  students,  he 
said,  "It  was  nice  just  being  able  to 
help  them  out  once  in  a  while."  His 

hobbies  include  fishing,  traveling,  and  woodworking.  When  asked 
about  retirement  plans,  he  said,  "I  don't  think  there's  enough  time 
to  do  them  all."  Between  the  three  hobbies,  he's  sure  he  and  his 
wife,  also  retired,  will  be  very  busy. 


James  L.  Snyder 


Number  of  employees  retire 


Anna  M.  Boonie,  staff  assistant  V,  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  April  21, 
1970,  to  May!. 

William  M.  Briggs,  financial  officer  in  the 

Corporate  Controller's  Office, 

retired  Dec.  31  after  27  years  of  service. 

Jacqueline  K.  Brooks,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
the  Property  hiventory  Department,  Cor- 
porate Controller's  Office,  retired  Dec.  31 
after  25  years  of  service. 

June  Y.  Golletti,  staff  assistant  V,  Penn 
State  Beaver  Campus,  from  Jan.  2, 1985,  to 
March  1. 

Katherine  C.  Marinakos,  staff  assistant  V, 
Research  and  Graduate  School,  from  Oct 
1,  1979,  to  May  1. 

Hazel  R.  Markle,  staff  assistant  VI  in  the 
Systems  &c  Procedures  Department,  Cor- 
porate Controller's  Office,  retired  Jan.  1 
after  24  years  of  service. 


Edwin  A.  Pagan,  maintenance  worker, 
Ufility,  Penn  State  Allen  town  Campus, 
fiom  Jan.  9, 1984,  to  April  29. 

James         W.  Powers,         assistant 

controller/ University  Financial  Officers  in 
the  Corporate  Controller's  Office,  retired 
Dec.  31  after  32  years  of  service. 

Gerald  W.  Slagle,  athletic  trainer  II,  Sports 
Medicine,  from  Sept.  1, 1966,  until  Dec  31, 


Alice  L.  Solt,  food  preparer  A,  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Aug.  31,  1982,  to 
April  1. 

Mary  Ann  Stefnoski,  food  production 
worker  B,  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  fi-om  Aug,  30, 1982,  to  April  29. 

Jo  Aim  Wilkie,  food  production  worker  A, 
Penn  State  McKeesport  Campus,  from  July 
31, 1983,  to  May  6. 
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From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Five  re-elected  and  two  newcomers  join  Board  of  Trustees 


Penn  St<ite  aiumni  and  delegates  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  societies 
have  re-elected  five  incumbents  and 
elected  two  newcomers  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  All  will  serve  a 
three-year  term  beginning  July  1. 

Charles  C.  Brosius,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  board  as  an  ex-officio 
member  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Elected  by  the  industrial  society  dele- 
gates, he  has  served  on  the  board  since 
1989. 

Re-elected  by  the  Penn  State  alum- 

■  Nancy  Van  Tries  Kidd,  '55, 
'77g,  psychologist  and  mediator  with 
Psychological  and  Counseling 
Resources,  Richmond,  Va. 

■  Barry  K.  Robinson,  '67,  deputy 
general  counsel  of  the  Recording 
Industry  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Re-elected  by  the  agricultural  soci- 
ety delegates  was; 

■  The  Honorable  Roger  A.  Madi- 
gan. 

Re-elected  by  the  industrial  society 


I  Edward  P.  Junker  III,  vice  chair- 
man, PNC  Bank. 

■  L.J.  Rowell  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Provident 
Mutual  Life. 

Newly  elected  by  Penn  State  alum- 

■  Steven  G.  Sheetz,  '69,  president 
of  Sheetz,  Inc.,  of  Altoona,  which 
owns  and  operates  170  Sheetz  conve- 
nience stores  in  four  states. 

Newly  elected  by  the  agricultural 
society  delegates  was: 

■  Boyd  E.  Wolff,  former  Pennsyl- 
vania secretary  of  agriculture  and  for- 
mer owner  of  Wolfden  Farms. 

Dr.  Kidd  is  a  licensed  psycholo- 
gist and  mediator  in  private  practice 
in  Richmond,  Va.;  she  is  returning  to 
State  College  this  coming  July.  She 
will  continue  her  practice  here  and 


looks  forward  to  being  available  to 
expand  her  trustee  responsibilities. 

As  a  tenured  associate  professor  in 
the  psychology  and  counseling 
department  at  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Rhode  Island,  she  directed  the 
Women's  Resource  Center  and  the 
Counseling  Center.  She  has  taught 
psychology,  counselor  education  and 
women's  studies  at  CCRl,  Providence 
College,  the  U.S.  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter at  Newport,  R.I.,  Maricopa  Com- 
munity Colleges  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
the  University  of  Richmond.  She  was 
first  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1983. 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  practicing  attor- 
ney, is  deputy  general  counsel  of  the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  nonprofit  trade 
association  representing  the  United 
States  sound  recording  industry.  Pre- 
viously, he  served  as  senior  counsel 
for  international  investment  and  trade 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1987,  he 
received  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Silver  Medal  Award  in  recog- 
nition of  his  work  on  the  United 
States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

A  graduate  of  Penn  State's  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  he  received  his  law 
degree  from  New  York  University  in 
1970.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  board 
in  1989. 

Mr.  Madigan,  a  1951  graduate  of 
Penn  State  with  a  B.S.  in  dairy  pro- 
duction-agriculture, served  as  a  state 
representative  in  the  general  assembly 
from  the  110th  district  until  1984, 
when  he  was  elected  a  state  senator 
representing  the  23rd  senatorial  dis- 
trict. He  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  State 
Government  Commission  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  legislative  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control  and  Conser- 
vation Committee  of  the  legislature. 

He  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs 
Committee,  vice  chairman  of  the  Sen- 


ate Game  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions, Ethics  and  Official  Conduct, 
Labor  and  Industry,  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment committees.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technol- 
ogy- 
Mr.  Madigan,  who  currently  oper- 
ates a  260-acre  crop  and  beef  farm 
near  Towanda,  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  board  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  ending  June  30,  1980;  was  elect- 
ed by  delegates  from  agricultural  soci- 
eties in  1980,  and  has  been  re-elected 
for  succeeding  terms. 

Mr.  Junker,  vice  chairman  of  PNC 
Bank  Corp.  and  vice  chairman  of  PNC 
Bank,  N.A.,  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Penn  State  in  1960.  A  native  of 
Carnegie,  he  also  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking  at 
Rutgers  University. 

He  is  a  member  and  treasurer  of 
the  Erie-Western  Pennsylvania  Port 
Authority;  president  of  the  Erie  Zoo- 
logical Society;  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  executive  committee,  and 
president-elect  of  the  Erie  Conference 
on  Community  Development;  a 
trustee  of  the  Erie  Community  Foun- 
dation, and  a  board  member  of  Dis- 
cover Square.  He  was  first  elected  to 
the  board  by  the  delegates  of  industri- 
al societies  in  1986. 

Mr.  Rowell,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Provident  Mutual 
Life  in  Philadelphia,  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  hotel  administration  from 
Penn  State  in  1955.  In  1971  he  com- 
pleted Harvard  Business  School's 
Advanced  Management  Program. 

Mr.  Rowell  has  remained  acdve  in 
Penn  State  activities.  He  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Association.  In 
1978,  he  was  awarded  the  Athletic 
Alumni  Award  and  was  the  recipient 
of  two  Alumni  Fellow  Awards  in  1987 
—  one  from  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business    Administration    and    one 


from  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development.  He  returned  to 
Penn  State  the  following  year  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
board  in  1992. 

Mr.  Sheetz,  president  of  Sheetz, 
Inc.,  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  business 
management  at  Penn  State  and  went 
on  to  study  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  completing  the  Owner/Presi- 
dent Management  Program.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Perm  State  President's 
Club  as  well  as  the  Mount  Nittany 
Society.  In  1994,  he  was  named  a  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  of  Perm  State. 

Mr.  Sheetz  has  served  on  the  Penn 
State  Altoona  Campus  Advisory 
Board  since  1984  and  has  co-chaired 
two  successful  capital  campaigns  at 
the  Altoona  campus.  He  is  a  frequent 
guest  speaker  on  the  subjects  of  entre- 
preneurialism  and  Total  Customer 
Focus  at  the  Altoona  and  University 
Park  campuses. 

Mr.  Wolff,  former  state  agriculture 
secretary,  received  his  B.S.  degree  in 
dairy  husbandry  from  Penn  State  in 
1953.  For  the  next  33  years,  he  owned 
and  operated  Wolfden  Farm,  a  410- 
acre  dairy  farm  in  Westmoreland 
County. 

He  has  been  active  in  various 
farm,  community,  church  and  politi- 
cal organizations.  He  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Agriculture 
Award  from  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  in  1977,  the  Outstanding 
Pennsylvania  Grassland  Award  in 
1976,  and  the  Outstanding  County 
Farm  conservationist  Award  in  1975, 
and  was  named  a  "Master  Farmer"  in 
1970.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  board 
by  delegates  from  agricultural  soci- 
eties in  1981  and  was  re-elected  in 
1984.  He  resigned  as  an  agricultural 
trustee  in  1987,  but  continued  to  serve 
on  the  board  as  a  trustee  ex-officio  as 
secretary  of  agriculture  until  early 
1995. 


Affirmative  action:  Still  helping  overcome  discrimination 


Maintaining  and  strengthening  affir- 
mative action  programs  are  vitally 
important  because  discrimination 
continues  in  spite  of  great  progress 
toward  equality,  the  director  of  the 
Affirmative  Action  Office  told  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Discrimination  has  become  "less 
overt  and  more  subtle,  but  it  is  still 
very  much  with  us  in  1995,"  Bonnie 
Ortiz,  office  director,  told  the  board- 
It's  important  for  educators  to 
challenge  the  many  myths  about  affir- 
mafive  action,  Ms.  Ortiz  said.  'The 
future  of  Penn  State  and  of  the  coun- 
try depends  on  ensuring  that  all  peo- 
ple can  be  educated  to  their  full  poten- 
tial, and  are  available  to  become 
producHve  cifizens." 

Over  the  past  year,  Ms.  Orfiz  said, 
Penn  State's  Affirmative  Action  Office 
has  worked  closely  with  many  groups 
across  the  University.  The  office  also 


"Penn  State  takes 
aggressive  action  to 
ensure  diverse  applicant 
pools  for  its  positions  and 
selects  new  employees 
from  large  groups  of  highly 
qualified  individuals." 

Bonnie  Ortiz 

director 

Affirmative  Action  Office 


has  increased  its  focus  on  educational 
programming. 

During  her  address,  Ms.  Ortiz 
cited  the  actual  requirements  of  feder- 
al regulations,  statistics,  government 


reports  and  nafional  studies  that  con- 
tradicted the  many  myths  about  affir- 
mative action  —  such  as  the  myths 
that  affirmative  action  means  hiring 
unqualified  people,  means  quotas,  or 
results  in  "reverse  discrimination." 

For  instance,  Ms.  Ortiz  said,  the 
charge  about  qualifications  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  abstract  —  it  hap- 
pens somewhere  else.  "Penn  State 
takes  aggressive  action  to  ensure 
diverse  applicant  pools  for  its  posi- 
tions and  selects  new  employees  from 
large  groups  of  highly  qualified  indi- 
viduals," she  said.  "Many  Penn  State 
applicants  far  exceed  the  minimum 
qualificafions  for  the  posifions  they're 
pursuing." 

Regarding  quotas,  Ms.  Ortiz  said, 
compliance  with  federal  civil  rights 
regulations  is  never  judged  on 
whether  established  goals  are  met,  but 
rather  on  "good  faith  efforts"  made  to 


meet  the  goals.  "At  Penn  State  we  take 
this  obligation  seriously,"  she  said. 
"The  president,  the  provost,  the  deans 
and  other  administrators  regularly 
charge  search  committees  to  search 
aggressively  for  job  applicants  who 
reflect  the  greatest  possible  diversity." 

Regarding  reverse  discrimination, 
Ms.  Ortiz  said  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  study  found  that  such  cases 
constituted  between  1-3  percent  of  all 
discrimination  opinions,-  that  a  high 
proportion  of  the  claims  were  found 
to  be  without  merit,  and  that  the 
courts  gave  appropriate  relief  in  the 
six  individual  cases  where  r 
crimination  was  established. 

The  study  suggested  that  c 
about  direct  discrimination  far  out- 
number concerns  about  reverse  dis- 
crimination, she  said. 


Intercom 
May  25, 1995 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Trustees  approve  construction  plans,  agree 
to  rename  67-year-old  president's  house 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved 
final  plans  for  a  third  building  on  the 
West  Campus  and  gave  authorization  to 
release  the  University's  portion  of  $5 
million  toward  the  Operation  Jump 
Startprojectof$17.7niillion.  Thestateis 
providing  the  balance  of  $12.7  million. 

The  New  Research  Center  will 
house  general  classrooms,  research  and 
teaching  laboratories,  the  Department  of 
Engineering  Science  and  Mechanics  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Earth 
System  Science  Center,  the  Department 
of  Mineral  Economics  and  the  Office  of 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Research  in  the 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences. 

The  building  will  have  four  above- 
grade  floors  and  a  partial  below-grade 
floor  for  the  Earth  Systems  Science  Cen- 
ter's Cray  Supercomputer,  a  student 
lounge  and  conference  room,  and  build- 
ing mecharucal  equipment.  The  first 
floor  east  wing  will  contain  five  general 
classrooms  with  seating  for  about  45  stu- 
dents each  and  two  lecture  rooms  or 
classrooms  for  120  and  25  students, 
respectively.  The  west  wing  wall  contain 
research  and  teaching  laboratories.  The 
second,  third  and  fourth  floors  will 
house  administrative,  faculty  and  grad- 
uate student  offices  and  teaching  and 
research  laboratories. 

Like  other  buildings  on  the  West 
Campus,  it  will  be  made  of  red  brick  and 
limestone.  The  windows  will  be  deep- 
set  to  create  a  textured  facade,  and  the 
building's  linear  design  will  be  divided 
by  a  central  glass  curtain  wall,  bringing 
natural  Ught  into  lobby  areas  on  each 
floor. 

In  other  action.  Trustees  named  the 
67-year-old  house  that  is  soon  to  be  ren- 
novated  to  become  the  new  president's 
residence  "Schreyer  House"  to  honor 
Board  chairman  William  A.  Schreyer 
and  his  wife,  Joan  L.  Schreyer. 

The  Schreyers,  who  have  made 
numerous  sigriificant  gifts  to  academic 
programs  at  the  University  over  the 
years,  committed  $1  million  to  under- 
write the  costs  of  renovating  the  proper- 
ty on  the  University  Park  Campus.  The 
updated  facility  v^  be  occupied  by 
president-elect  Graham  Spanier  and  his 
family,  which  will  mark  the  first  time 
since  1970  that  a  Penn  State  president 
has  lived  on  campus. 

At  the  March  meeting,  the  trustees 
aufliorized  the  sale  of  the  current  presl- 


An  artist's  rendering  of  the  New  Researcti  Center  on  tne  West  Campus  at  University  Pari<. 


dential  residence,  three  miles  soutli  of 
the  campus  on  Kennard  Road. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  endow 
the  University's  recently  established 
Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning.  The 
Institute  is  part  of  Penn  State's  ongoing 
program  to  improve  undergraduate 
education.  It  will  support  faculty  efforts 
to  enhance  active  and  interactive  learn- 
ing components  Ln  their  courses. 

"The  University  is  grateful  for  this 
most  recent  expression  of  generosity 
from  the  Schreyers,"  said  President 
Thomas,  who  retires  at  the  end  of 
August.  'The  gift  enables  Penn  State  to 
provide  substantial  support  for  the  Insti- 
tute for  Innovation  in  Learning  while 
allowing  the  University  to  create — at 
private  expense — a  new  home  for  the 
president's  family  in  an  ideal  location." 

Trustees  also  approved  final  plans 
for  the  renovation,  and  authorized  the 
obtaining  of  bids  and  awarding  of  con- 
tracte  for  the  project. 

An  analysis  by  the  Uruversity 
showed  that  the  estimated  operating 
costs  of  a  renovated  Schreyer  House 
would  be  lower  than  at  the  Kermard 
Road  facility,  hi  addition,  there  will  be 
more  parking  and  better  access  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilities.  Also,  the  Kennard 
Road  house  has  only  two  bedrooms, 
while  the  Schreyer  House  has  five. 

The  board  also: 
■  Learned  of  several  revisions  to  the 
University  Park  Airport  master  plan 
that  will  allow  for  improved  general  avi- 


ation and  field  maintenance  facilities  in 
the  future. 

Robert  C.  Finley,  assistant  to  the 
senior  vice  president  for  business  and 
finance,  said  the  changes  to  the  1989 
master  plan  reflect  new  ideas  for  the 
general  aviation  area  east  of  the  main 
terminal  building  and  south  of  Fox  Hill 
Road.  The  redesign  is  being  coordinated 
by  Robert  H.  Hoffman  Architect  & 
Associates  of  Boalsburg. 

Mr.  Finley  said  the  airport  is  now  the 
seventh  busiest  in  Pennsylvania  in  terms 
of  passenger  emplanements  per  year, 
just  behind  Erie,  and  that  activity  is 
expected  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
To  help  meet  growing  demand  for  ser- 
vices to  corporate  aircraft  in  particular,  a 
separate  terminal  is  under  consideration 
for  the  airporf  s  general  aviation  area,  as 
well  as  additional  hangars  for  such  air- 
craft and  a  new  field  maintenance  build- 
ing. 

■  Approved  rights-of-way  to  allow  the 
Permsylvania  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  upgrade  existing  signals 
along  Park  Avenue  at  the  intersections 
of  Atherton,  Allen,  Shortlidge  and  Bigler 

■  Received  a  recommendation  on  the 
appointment  of  an  architect  for  a  resi- 
dence hall  at  the  Altoona  Campus. 

■  Heard  an  update  on  existing  build- 
ings at  the  Altoona  Campus,  where  the 
board  will  meet  next  July  13  and  14. 


Undergraduate 
research  going 
strong 

Undergraduate  research  has  been 
going  on  informally  in  one  guise  or 
another  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  past 
several  years,  colleges  and  universities 
have  placed  more  emphasis  on  it  as  a 
separately  recogruzed  entity  and  Penn 
State  has  been  among  the  most  visible 
proponents  of  the  benefits  of  under- 
graduate research. 

"The  values  of  undergraduate 
research  are  to  learn  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  a  kind  of  independence. 
In  the  process,  students  become  gen- 
uine seekers  on  their  own  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  truths  they  want  to  make  their 
own.  And  we  want  this  freedom  of 
inquiry  to  give  students  an  appetite  for 
learning  that  we  hope  will  persist 
through  life,"  James  M.  Rambeau, 
associate  dean  for  undergraduate  edu- 
cation and  director  of  the  University 
Scholars  Program  in  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Education,  said  in  an 
informational  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Nationally,  the  scope  and  organi- 
zation of  undergraduate  research 
activity  can  be  measured  in  part  by  the 
participation  in  the  annual  National 
Conference  on  Undergraduate 
Research  held  last  month  at  Uruon 
College.  Almost  1,4CX)  student  posters 
or  presentations  were  on  display  or 
delivered. 

Thirty-four  of  those  students  pre- 
senting research  were  from  Perm  State. 

At  Penn  Sfate,  students  leam  about 
research  opportunities  through  a  pub- 
lished reference  manual,  "Research 
Opportunities  for  Undergraduates" 
and  a  brief  brochure  on  those  oppor- 
tunities that  is  widely  dishibuted  to 
students.  Students  also  leam  of  oppor- 
tunities directly  from  their  professors 
and  academic  advisers. 

On  a  best-guess  estimate,  as 
research  arrangements  occur  formally 
and  informally  in  all  departments  and 
colleges  and  on  all  campuses  in  the 
University,  thousands  of  students  are 
currently  involved  in  some  research 
activity. 

New  initiatives  to  increase  the  ben- 
efits and  participation  in  undergradu- 
ate research  are  now  in  the  works. 


School  of  Communications  receives  nod  to  college  status 


The  School  of  Communications  has  been 
renamed  the  College  of  Communications 
to  better  reflect  its  academic  status  and 
national  reputation. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
new  name  for  the  school,  which  also 
received  support  from  its  faculty  and 
the  University  Faculty  Senate. 

'This  name  change  clarifies  our 
independent  status  within  the  Universi- 
ty and  recognizes  and  positions  our 
stature  as  the  fourth  largest  communi- 
cations program  in  the  country,"  Dean 
Terri  Brooks  said.  "It  will  enhance  our 


abiUty  to  atfract  the  best  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  raise  our  visibility  in  the 
communications  industry." 

"The  school  has  experienced  major 
growth  in  its  size  and  stature,  and  the 
new  name  will  more  accurately  com- 
municate its  achievements,"  President 
Thomas  added. 

The  School  of  Communications  was 
established  in  1985  as  an  independent 
unit  by  combining  the  existing  School  of 
Journalism  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  with  die  Telecommunications  Pro- 
gram and  some  elements  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Speech  Communication,  also  in 
Liberal  Arts,  and  with  the  Film  Program 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 

Currently,  the  number  of  majors 
enrolled  in  communications  at  Penn 
State  is  at  1,645,  making  it  the  fourth 
largest  program  after  Michigan  State, 
California  State  University  at  Fullerton 
and  Syracuse  University. 

Five  undergraduate  majors  are 
offered:  journalism;  broadcast /cable; 
media  stijdies;  advertising /public  rela- 
tions, and  film /video. 

A  team  from  the  Accrediting  Coun- 


cil on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  conducted  a  review 
this  past  November  and  unanimously 
endorsed  reaccreditation,  praising  the 
school  for  commitment  to  teaching;  its 
superb  record  in  public  service;  its  mea- 
surable diversity  strides;  its  exceptional- 
ly loyal  and  generous  alumni  group  of 
neariy  9,000;  its  good  relations  with  an 
expanding  circle  of  professional  con- 
stituents; its  sound  administrative  infra- 
strurture;  and  the  quality  of  its  students. 


Intercom 
May  25, 1995 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Curriculum  changes  heard 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  learned  about  curriculum 
changes  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs, 
including  a  new  minor  in  engineering  leadership  devel- 
opment and  a  new  major  in  biotechnology. 

Today's  student  must  develop  practical  leadership 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  clearly  with  other 
national  and  international  scientists.  The  new  minor  in 
Engineering  Leadership  Development,  offered  by  the 
College  of  Engineering,  will  help  develop  these  practical 
skills. 

In  the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  the  new  major  in 
biotechnology  is  designed  for  the  scientist  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Students  will  get  a  strong  foundation  in  the  life 
and  chemical  sciences  and  learn  how  fundamental  sci- 
ence is  applied  to  everyday  problems  through  biotech- 
nology. With  the  addition  of  the  new  major,  the  Clinical 
Laboratory  Science  Option  is  being  transferred  from  the 
major  in  microbiology. 

In  graduate  programs,  the  board  learned  of  the  mas- 
ter of  engineering  degree  program  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  which  will  fill  a  need  in 
graduate  education  within  the  region  that  is  not  being 
adequately  met  and  will  enhance  relations  with  compa- 
nies employing  students  in  their  geographical  area.  A 
new  master  of  science  degree  in  industrial  relations  and 
human  resources  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  is 
needed  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Studies  and  Indus- 
trial Relations  to  build  on  the  strengths  of  the  faculty  and 
to  attract  and  retain  other  research-oriented  faculty. 

The  formation  of  religious  studies  as  a  graduate 
minor  will  be  a  central  location  for  the  analysis  of  reli- 
gious ideas  and  institutions.  Public  trends  have  lent 
new  vitahty  to  the  field  of  religious  studies  and  have  con- 
tributed to  a  more  hospitable  climate  for  scholarly  dis- 


The  board  also  approved  name  changes  for  two 
departments.  The  Department  of  Adult  Education, 
Instructional  Systems  and  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Education  has  been  renamed  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education,  Instructional  Systems,  and  Workforce  Educa- 
tion and  Development  in  the  College  of  Education  to 
reflect  the  name  change  of  the  Workforce  Education  and 
Development  Program. 

The  Department  of  Orthopedics  is  now  called  the 
Department  of  Orthopedics  and  Rehabilitation  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  reflecting  the  close  relationship  between  ortho- 
pedics and  the  University  Hospital  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter. 

Also  new  are  five  options  in  the  associate  degree  in 
business  administration  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  additional  options  are:  Gener- 
al Business,  Accounting,  Management,  Management 


Services  to  Philadelphia  region  growing 


Penn  State's  educational  programs  and  services 
in  Philadelphia  are  on  the  move. 

"As  part  of  our  land-grant  commitment  to 
outreach  and  statewide  service,  Penn  State  is  re- 
focusing  its  urban  services  and  educational  pro- 
grams and  developing  new  ones  to  better 
address  the  educational,  research  and  service 
needs  of  the  Philadelphia  region,"  William  W. 
Asbury,  vice  president  for  student  affairs,  told 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  an  informational  report. 
"Penn  State  intends  to  become  a  valued  higher 
education  presence  in  the  Commonwealth's 
largest  city. 

"Once  we  complete  our  move  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Urban  Education  Development, 
Research  and  Retreat  Center,  inc.  at  46th  and 
Market  streets,  Penn  State  will  be  able  to  offer 
'one-stop  shopping'  for  services  from  4-H  youth 
programs  and  urban  gardening  activities  to 
degree  and  professional  education  programs." 

In  August,  the  University  began  its  move  to 
46th  and  Market  with  the  Penn  State  Communi- 
ty Recruitment  Center,  which  was  at  401  N. 
Broad  Street.  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension 
offices,  still  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Market  Street 
building,  are  moving  ahead  with  plans  to  reno- 
vate offices  and  meeting  areas  on  the  second 
floor.  Among  their  most  active  programs  are: 

—  The  Urban  Gardening  Program:  This  year 
participants  planted  508  community  food  gar- 
dens spread  out  over  one  million  square  feet  in 
urban  Philadelphia.  More  than  2,600  families 
tended  these  gardens,  which  produced  close  to 
$2  million  in  produce  last  year. 

—  Penn  State  4-H:  Involves  12,000  Philadel- 
phia-area youths.  Received  a  gift  of  $3,000  from 
Corestates  Bank  and  the  Kiwanis  Foundation  of 
Philadelphia,  Inc.  this  year  to  expand  programs. 

—  EFNEP,  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program:  Reaches  more  than  300 
families  with  school-age  children  and  teen  par- 
ents in  all  parts  of  Philadelphia.  The  program 
offers  nutrition  counseling  and  education. 

—  The  Family  Living  Program:  Focuses  on 
the  well-being  of  children  through  its  "Better  Kid 
Care"  program  that  last  year  trained  more  than 
350  child  care  providers,  and  helps  families  man- 
age their  money  through  workshops.  Family 
Living  staff  also  offer  a  hotline  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  food  safety  and  home  environment 
issues,  and  provide  regular  news  articles  to  43 
community  newspapers  on  parenting,  food  safe- 
ty, healthy  food  choices  and  related  areas. 

—  Penn     State     Entomology     Services: 


Philadelphia  health  agencies  and  the  pest  con- 
trol industry  are  offered  in-depth  training  cours- 
es for  pest  control  operators  at  the  Ogontz  Cam- 
pus. 

"Both  Cheyney  and  Lincoln  Universities 
have  outreach  centers  in  the  Market  Street  Build- 
ing as  well,  and  Penn  State  is  working  with  these 
schools  on  a  number  of  cooperative  ventures," 
Mr.  Asbury  said.  At  present,  Penn  State  and 
Cheyney  have  agreements  for  scientific  ■^ 
exchange  and  support,  including  graduate  stu- 
dent teaching  internships,  fellowships  and  facul- 
ty exchanges. 

Other  residents  of  the  building  include: 
—  The  Division  of  Development  and  University 
Relations 

— The  College  of  Education's  Urban  Education 
Early  and  Middle  Childhood  Education  Pro- 
gram, which  leads  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  and 
teacher  certification.  This  new  program  is  in 
addition  to  the  many  degree  programs  already 
offered  at  the  three  Philadelphia  area  campuses: 
The  Ogontz  Campus  in  Abington;  the  Delaware 
County  Campus  in  Media;  and  the  Great  Valley 
Center  in  the  Great  Valley  Corporate  Park, 
which  offers  master's  degrees  in  education,  engi- 
neering and  business. 

Penn  State  also  offers  a  wealth  of  education- 
al programs  through  its  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education  Services,  which  reach  200,000 
Pennsylvanians  yearly,  including  more  than 
21,000  in  Philadelphia. 

To  coordinate  Penn  State  initiatives  at  the 
Urban  Education  Development,  Research  and 
Retreat  Center  and  throughout  the  Philadelphia 
region,  the  University  recently  created  a 
Philadelphia  Council  under  the  leadership  of 
Edward  S.  J.  Tomesko,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Delaware  County  Campus. 

Serving  on  the  Council  are:  Elmore  Hunter, 
4-H  coordinator  and  community  relations  direc- 
tor; Ermine  Laud-Hammond,  interim  county 
extension  director  and  extension  home  econo- 
mist; Mary  Kay  Cote,  regional  director  of  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education;  Joseph  Biscon- 
tini,  Philadelphia  regional  director  of  university 
relations;  Grace  Stanford,  faculty  member  at 
Delaware  County  Campus  and  program  direc- 
tor of  the  new  baccalaureate  degree  program  in 
Urban  Education  Early  and  Middle  Childhood 
Education;  and  Blanche  Stalon,  director  of  the 
Penn  State  Community  Recruitment  Center. 


No  smoking 

continued  from  page  1 


smoking  can  have  on  smokers  and  those  around  them.  My 
mother  died  of  lung  cancer." 

The  classes,  eight,  one«hour  meetings,  stress  behavior 
modification.  Participants  may  also  choose  to  use  a  nicotine 
patch.  The  medical  center  pays  80  percent  of  the  program's 
costs  for  those  who  don't  have  health  insurance  or  whose 
insurance  doesn't  cover  the  fee. 

Ms.  Power  Gangl  concedes  that  as  with  any  new  pohcy, 
there  are  some  people  who  are  not  satisfied.  But  Hershey 
officials  don't  plan  to  ignore  them.  A  comment  line  is  being 
established  for  people  wishing  to  voice  their  concerns  and 
will  be  up  and  running  June  1.  By  dialing  531-4AiR,  a  caller 
can  leave  a  voice  mail  message  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Smoke-Free  Campus  will  personally  respond. 


International  link 
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was  at  University  Park 
recently  to  announce  a 
$25,000  scholarship  fund  in 
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Japanese  Olympic  medalist 
in  wrestling.   Mr.  Naito,  cap- 
tain o(  the  Penn  State 
wrestling  team  in  1924. 
scored  a  bronze  medal  lor 
his  alhletic  abilities  at  the 
1924  Olympic  games  in 
Paris.  Standing  next  to  Mr, 
Honda  is  Katsuhiro  Nailo, 
son  of  tne  athlete. 
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News  in  Brief 


Science  Writers  meeting 

Take  a  trip  Wednesday,  May  31, 
to  Norm  Dene's  in-home  lab  for 
germinating  seeds,  as  part  of  the 
noonday  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Science  Writers. 

Dr.  Deno  wrote  the  book  Seed 
Germination  Theon/  and  Practice, 
which  describes  his  findings  on 
more  than  4,000  kinds  of  plants. 
The  retired  chemistry  professor 
also  will  lead  a  tour  of  his  gar- 
dens, where  he  grows  many  of 
the  unusual  species  he  raised 
from  seeds. 

After  the  tour,  the  chapter  will 
hold  its  monthly  business  meet- 
ing and  brown  bag  lunch.  Dr. 
Deno  will  be  available  for  ques- 
tions and  dis 


NASW  lunchtime  programs 
?  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
?  communication.  For  more 
information,  contact  Scott 
Turner,  865-9481  (ore-mail  at 
sxtn@psu.edu). 

Physician  assistant 
program 

One  of  the  hottest  careers  in  the 
medical  field  will  soon  be  among 
the  baccalaureate  programs 
offered  at  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Technology  in  Williamsport. 

Penn  College's  physician 
assistant  program  is  nearing  the 
final  stages  of  fruition.  Already, 
a  program  director  and  full-time 
faculty  member  have  been  hired, 
facility  renovations  are  under 
way  and  more  than  40  enrollees 


are  set  to  begin  the  program's 
pre-professional  requirements 
this  fall.  More  program  applicants 
are  expected  between  now  and 
mid  August. 

Penn  College  also  is  following 
all  steps  for  accreditation  through 
the  Accreditation  Review  Com- 
mittee on  Education  for  the 
Physician  Assistant.    The  title 
"physician  assistant"  is  used  to 
identify  a  person  who  is  prepared 
in  the  clinical  knowledge  and 
skills  common  to  primary  care 
medicine. 

Penn  College's  physician 
assistant  program  will  join  six 
other  programs  in  the  state. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Update  vaccination 
records 

All  faculty  and  staff  members  are 
encouraged  to  update  their  vacci- 
nation records  for  Measles, 
Mumps  and  Rubella.  University 
Health  Services  is  offering  a  sim- 
ple, one-shot  vaccination  for  all 
interested  individuals  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  May.  Appoint- 
ments must  be  made  in  advance, 
and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to 
accommodate  individual  work 
schedules. 

This  Spring,  students  were 
notified  of  the  new  mandatory 
immunization  policy  for  incoming 
freshmen  and  advanced  standing 
candidates  starting  at  Penn  State 
this  Fall.  Immunization  updates 
remain  voluntary  for  current  stu- 
dents and  Penn  State  employees. 

The  incidence  of  measles  has 
decreased  significantly  over  the 
past  25  years  due  largely  to  school 
immunization  programs.  Howev- 
er, close  living/studying  quarters 
and  a  belief  that  a  childhood  one- 
dose  measles  vaccine  provides  life- 
long protection,  leaves  college 
aged  adults  and  campus 
faculty/staff  susceptible  to  these 
potentially  deadly  diseases. 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  service,  the  cost 
will  be  $51.  Appointments  may  be 
made  by  calling:  863-9882. 

international  ID  cards 

The  Office  of  Education  Abroad 
Programs  has  recently  become  an 
issuing  office  for  the  International 
Student  Identity  Card  (ISIC)  and 
the  International  Teacher  Identity 
Card  (ITIC).  Applications  can  be 
picked  up  and  submitted  to  the 
University  Office  of  International 
Programs  located  at  222  Boucke 
Building.  Applications  will  take  a 
few  days  to  process  and  the  1995 
cards  are  valid  through  Dec.  31, 
1995. 


ISIC  and  ITIC  benefits  include 
international  recognition,  low  air- 
fares, special  discounts  for  card- 
holders, savings  on  phone  calls 
back  to  the  U.S.,  sickness  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  and  the  Help  Line. 
The  24-hour,  toll-free  Help  Line 
can  provide  assistance  if  a  medical, 
financial,  or  legal  emergency  arises 
while  you're  abroad. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  ITIC, 
teachers  must  be  full-time  faculty 
members  at  an  accredited  institu- 
tion during  the  1994-1995  academ- 
ic year.  Applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted witn  a  passport-size  photo, 
$17  check  or  money  order  made 
out  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, and  a  letter  on  Penn  State 
stationery  from  the  department 
head  stating  that  you  are  a  full- 
time  faculty  member  during  the 
1994-1995  academic  year.  For 
information  on  student  eligibility, 
contact  865-7681. 

Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the 
ISIC  and  ITIC  cards  benefit  Educa- 
tion Abroad's  Grant-in-Aid  fund 
established  to  assist  Penn  State  stu- 
dents with  their  finances  while 
they  study  abroad. 

For  more  information,  call  Bev- 
erly Baylets  or  Debbie  Gamponia 


External  consultants 

Systems  and  Procedures  has 
announced  that  new  guidelines  for 
the  procurement  and  payment  of 
external  consultants  have  been 
released  and  should  be  used.  They 
will  become  mandatory  July  1. 

Federal  auditors  required  the 
University  to  strengthen  the  con- 
trols and  processes  by  which  con- 
sultants are  procured,  or  face  the 
possibility  of  discontinued  federal 
funding.  After  two  years  of  analy- 
sis and  design,  a  team  comprised 
of  representatives  from  Purchasing 
Services,  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,    Applied    Research    Lab, 


Office  of  Sponsored  Programs, 
Accounting  Operations,  and  Sys- 
tems and  Procedures  has  devel- 
oped a  new  policy  and  a  new  con- 
sultant procurement  and  payment 
process  that  address  audit  con- 
cerns while  minimizing  the  impact 
to  the  University.  The  new  process 
is  not  dramatically  different  from 
that  used  for  any  other  type  of  pur- 
chased service. 

Policy  PC-12,  titled  Use  and 
Procurement  of  External  Consultants 
was  approved  Jan.  18,  and  Proce- 
dure PC2008,  titled  instructions  for 
the  Procurement  and  Payment  of 
External  Consultants  was  approved 
March  27.  These  two  documents 
provide  the  major  source  of  official 
information  regarding  the  new 
guidelines.  Also,  the  old  Consul- 
tant Services  Approval  Form  (Form 
GF1.9)  has  been  discontinued  in  its 
original  format  and  re-engineered 
to  become  the  new  Consulting  fus- 
tification  Form  (Form  GF2.15b). 

It  is  imperative  that  areas  with 
a  need  to  procure  a  consultant 
become  familiar  with  the  new  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  possible.  For  user 
convenience.  Consultant  Procure- 
ment Packets  (Form  GF2.15a)  are 
available  from  Systems  and  Proce- 
dures. Each  packet  contains  a 
copy  of  the  policy,  procedure,  the 
Consulting  justification  Form,  and 
the  Determination  of  independent 
Contractor jEmployee  Status  work- 
sheet (Form  GF8.21)— everything  a 
user  needs  to  understand  the  sys- 
tem and  initiate  the  procurement 
process. 

Only  one  packet  is  initially 
needed  per  area  wishing  to  pro- 
cure a  consultant.  Additional  Co»- 
sutting  justification  Forms  and 
Determination  of  independent  Con- 
tractor/Employee Status  worksheets 
also  are  available  from  Systems 
and  Procedures  for  future  procure- 
ment of  consultants. 
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International  Competitiveness 
Summit 

A  major  conference  on  Pennsylvania's  eco- 
nomic future  via  international  trade  will  be 
held  June  21  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

The  Pennsylvania  international  Compet- 
itiveness Summit  will  focus  on  strengthen- 
ing communication  between  business  lead- 
ers, business  service  providers,  legislative 
leaders  and  the  new  administration  in  Har- 
risburg  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  shaping  a 
new  international  trade  strategy  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Key  executives  from  each  of  the  above 
groups  will  attend,  including  state  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Tom  Hagen  and  Fred  Anton, 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufactur- 
er's Association. 

Nationwide,  Pennsylvania  is  considered 
ah  "export  underachiever,"  ranking  50  out 
of  50  states  in  export  investment.  Exports 
make  up  just  4.4  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
Gross  State  Product,  versus  a  6,1  percent 
average  for  other  Northeastern  states  and 
7.2  percent  nationwide.  For  information  on 
the  conference,  contact  Elaina  McReyitolds 
at  610-648-3294. 

Software  symposium 

The  June  21  Summit  at  Penn  State  Great 
Valley  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  inter- 
national conferences  the  campus  has  hosted 
or  sponsored  recently.  On  June  7,  90  young 
women  from  four  area  high  schools  will 
take  part  in  an  international  career  confer- 
ence at  the  campus,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  international  meeting  of  the 
European  Women's  Management  Develop- 
ment Network  in  Philadelphia.  On  June  13- 
15,  the  campus  will  co-sponsor  the  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Environmental 
Software  Systems  (ISESS). 

ISESS  1995  will  examine  the  growing 
importance  and  scope  of  software  dedicated 
to  environmental  protection  and  research 
tasks. 

For  more  information,  contact  David  Rus- 
sell, associate  professor  of  computer  engineer- 
ing at  Penn  State  Great  Valley, 
rzn@psugv.psu.edu. 

Associate  professor  earns 
grant 

John  Ousey,  associate  professor  in  environ- 
mental sciences  at  Penn  State  Delaware 
County  Campus,  recently  received  a 
$140,000  grant  from  the  Eisenhower  Science 
and  Math  Program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  continue  a  now 
three-year-old  environmental  teacher  train- 
ing program  Dr.  Ousey  created  in  partner- 
ship with  the  neighboring  Tyler  Arboretum. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  dozens  of  teachers 
from  area  schools  have  participated  in  the 
month-long  summer  program,  which  pro- 
vides hands-on,  in-the-field  training  on 
teaching  about  the  environment. 
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"Alice  in  Wondertand" 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  opens  its 
1995  season  with  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," at  7  p.m.  June  2  in  The  Play- 
house on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

"Alice  in  Wonderland"  brings  to 
life  the  beloved  characters  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  children's  stories.  It  shows  at 
10  a.m.  June  3, 9  and  10;  1  p.m.  on 
June  10;  4  p.m.  on  June  3  and  7  p.m. 
on  June  2  and  9.  Prices  are  $6  for  gen- 
eral admission,  M  for  students  and 
children. 

For  tickets  or  more  information, 
contact  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
Ticket  Center,  open  Monday  through 
Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at 
863-0255. 

"Greater  lUna" 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  will  pre- 
sent "Greater  Tuna"  June  14-JuIy  1  in 
the  Pavilion  Theatre  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus. 

"Greater  Tuna"  looks  at  life  in 
Tuna,  the  third  smallest  town  in 
Texas,  Two  radio  personalities  spoof 
small  town  values  while  changing 
costumes  and  identities.  The  two 
actors  portray  all  20  characters  in  the 
show — whether  man,  woman,  child 


John  Neville-Andrews,  who 
directed  the  Centre  Stage  production 


^of  "Arsenic  and  Old  Lace"  in  1993, 
returns  to  direct  "Greater  Tuna."  The 
show  plays  at  8  p.m.  June  16, 1 7, 20- 
24, 27-30  and  July  1.  Previews  are  at  8 
p.m.  June  1 4  and  15  and  matinees  are 
at  2  p.m.  June  24  and  July  1. 

For  tickets,  contact  the  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  Ticket  Center  at  863- 
0255. 

Drama  Camp  Registration 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Department  of  Theatre  Arts  is  accept- 
ing registrations  for  Children's  Sum- 
mer Drama  Camps  scheduled  for 
August.  The  camps  will  be  held  in  the 
Pavilion  Theatre  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

MetaStages  Theatre  Centre,  an 
outreach  program  of  the  theatre 
department,  will  offer  three,  one- 
week  camps  for  children  ages  9-12 
and  13-18.  Camps  will  be  held  July 
31 -Aug.  4;  Aug.  7-11  and  Aug.  14-18, 
and  run  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Participants  will  receive  theatre 
training  from  professionals  in  acting, 
movement,  mime,  dance  and  mask. 
They  will  rehearse  and  perform  folk 
plays  from  various  cultures.  Camps 
culminate  with  an  afternoon  of  final 
performances. 

Class  size  is  limited.  For  more 
information,  contact  Joann  Leonard, 
MetaStages  director,  at  867-8390. 


Bookshelf 


Henry  S.  Albinski,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  studies,  and  director  of  the 
Australia-New  Zealand  Studies  Cen- 
ter, is  author  of  Australia's  Evolving 
American  Relationship:  Interests,  Process- 
es and  Prospects  for  Australian  Influence 
(Canberra:  Australian  Foreign  Policy 
Publishing  Program,  Australian 
National  University).  It  is  among  his 
14  books  and  major  monographs.  He 
also  has  published  book  chapters,  arti- 
cles and  special  reports,  mostly  on 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  South  Pacif- 
ic and  more  broadly  Asia-Pacific 
affairs. 

AH  Hurson  and  Simon  Pakzad,  asso- 
ciate professors  of  computer  science 
and  engineering,  are  co-authors  of  Par- 
allel Architectures  for  Data  and  Knowl- 
edge-Based Systems,  published  by  IEEE 
Computer  Society  Press  of  Los  Alami- 
tos,  Calif.  The  book's  senior  author  is 
L.L.  Miller  of  Iowa  State  University. 
The  book  examines  the  architec- 


tures of  database,  text  retrieval,  and 
knowledge-based  machines  and  how 
special- purpose  hardware  addresses 
current  database  issues  to  improve 
their  functionaUty.  The  authors  present 
several  new  topics  and  discuss  their 
impact  on  the  next  generation  of  spe- 
cial-purpose architectures. 

After  opening  with  an  overview  of 
database  machines  and  the  effects  of 
artificial  intelligence  on  database  tech- 
nology and  an  examination  of  current 
data  models  and  trends,  the  authors 
explore  several  database  machine 
designs  and  describe  recent  research 
activities  in  these  areas.  They  go  on  to 
examine  text  retrieval  machines,  the 
current  status  of  the  database  machine 
in  the  marketplace,  the  link  between  AI 
and  database  systems,  and  architec- 
tures designed  to  support  knowledge 
bases. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  look 
into  several  new  directions  that  are 
influencing  software  system  research 
in  the  database  arena. 


Spring  Break  trip  to 
Germany  a  memorable 
experience  for  students 


Fifteen  students  studying  German 
at  the  University  had  the  acade- 
mic experience  of  a  lifetime  over 
the  Spring  Semester  Break. 

Not  only  were  they  able  to  visit 
the  Duke  August  Library  in  VVolfen- 
buettel,  Germany,  but  they  were  also 
active  participants  in  the  first  Ameri- 
can guest  seminar  held  at  the  library. 

"The  students  had  no  major  lin- 
guistic problems  and  participated 
extremely  well  in  the  six  one-to  three- 
hour  presentations,"  said  Gerhard  F. 
Strasser,  associate  professor  of  Ger- 
man and  comparative  literature,  who 


"The  head  of  special 
collections  at  the  library 
was  impressed  with  our 
students  at  this  first 
American  seminar.  He 
was  pleased  that  they 
showed  they  had  done 
some  work  before 
arriving  at  the  library." 

Gerald  F.  Strasser 
associate  professor  ol  German  and 

comparative  literature 


arranged  the  10-day  trip. 

'They  felt  privileged  to  have  been 
exposed  to  some  of  the  medieval. 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  materials  of 
this  extraordinary  library.  The  only 
complaint  concerned  the  time 
allowed  for  independent  research, 
which  was  limited  and  didn't  permit 
as  much  exploration  of  the  materials 
as  would  be  desirable." 

Dr.  Strasser,  who  has  been  work- 
ing during  the  summers  at  the 
research  library  in  Wolfenbuettel 
since  1976,  was  aware  of  four-day 
guest  seminars  featuring  faculty 
members  from  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Poland  and  France,  and  decided 
to  try  and  organize  the  first  American 
seminar  at  the  library. 

His  first  step  was  to  apply  for  an 
information  visit  grant  from  the  Ger- 
man Academic  Exchange  Service 
(DADD). 

"In  the  past,  the  grants  were  pri- 
marily for  student  tours  of  Germany 
and  not  for  any  concentrated  academ- 
ic work,"  Dr.  Strasser  said,  "but  our 
proposal  was  successful  and  we 
received  a  $10,000  grant  to  cover  all 


accommodations.  We  needed  some 
$10,000  additional  for  air  fare  and 
were  able  get  $5,800  from  the  Max 
Kade  Foundation  and  $4,500  from  the 
University — the  Office  of  Internation- 
al Programs,  the  associate  dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies,  associate 
dean  for  Research  and  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  Department  of  Ger- 
man, all  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts." 

The  five  undergraduate  and  10 
graduate  students  departed  for  Ger- 
many March  2  and  returned  March 
12. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  trip 
was  extremely  successful,"  Dr.  Strass- 
er said.    "The  academic  aspect  was 
the  most  exciting.  We  spent  four 
days  at  Wolfenbuettel  and  five  of  my 
library  colleagues  gave  guest  lectures. 
With  their  help,  the  students  were 
introduced  to  various  topics,  includ- 
ing seminars  on  medieval  treasures, 
the  English  Civil  War  and  a  German 
drama  dealing  with  the  death  of 
Charles  I. 

"Several  students  read  text  from  a 
late  medieval  manuscript.  The  head 
of  special  collections  at  the  library 
was  impressed  with  our  students  at 
this  first  American  seminar.  He  was 
pleased  that  they  showed  they  had 
done  some  work  before  arriving  at 
the  Hbrary." 

In  addition  to  the  four  days  at 
Wolfenbuettel,  other  academic 
aspects  of  the  trip  involved  visits  to 
the  State  and  University  Library  of 
Lower  Saxony  at  Goettingen  and  the 
library  of  the  Francke  Foundations  at 
Halle. 

'The  Halle  visit  was  noteworthy," 
Dr.  Strasser  said,  "in  that  the  students 
were  able  to  experience  first-hand 
what  more  than  40  years  of  neglect  by 
the  GDR  regime  did  to  a  complex  of 
almost  50  buildings  that  once  housed 
one  of  the  most  advanced  Pietist 
institutions." 

With  the  assistance  of  the  DADO, 
the  student  group  also  was  able  to 
tour  a  number  of  other  German  cities, 
including  Brunswick,  Goslar  and 
Beriin. 

'The  students  were  unanimous  in 
their  praise  for  this  unique  undertak- 
ing," Dr.  Strasser  said.  "However, 
they  felt  that  the  overall  time  of  such 
a  visit  should  be  expanded,  and  they 
definitely  would  like  to  see  a  some- 
what longer  stay  in  Berlin. 

"Overall,  I  was  very  pleased  with 
the  results  and  hope  we  can  repeat 
such  an  academic  experience.  It 
would  be  well  worthwhile  to  do  it 
every  other  year,  perhaps  during 
Intersession,  if  that  were  possible." 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Monday,  May  29 

Memorial  Day  * 

Friday,  June  2 

Alumni  Weekend.  Through  June  5. 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage.  7  p.m.,  The 
Playhouse.  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  For 
tickets  call  863-0255.  Performing 
through  June  10,  call  for  dates  and 

Saturday,  June  3 

Shavuot  {begins  at  sunset) 

Wednesday,  June  7 

Summer  classes  begin. 

HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk.  "The  Road  Warrior." 

Free  admission. 
Thursday,  June  6 
Special  Olympics.  Through  June  12. 
Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  Tim  &  Elise 

Duo,  contemporary  jazz. 
Friday,  June  9 

Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon,  219 
Carpenter  BIdg.  "Origins  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instnjments." 
■  Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
"Australia's  Art  of  the  Dreamtime: 
Quinkin  County." 
Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m.,  Music  on 

the  Creamery  patio.  Urban  Fusion,  jazz. 
Saturday,  June  10 

"Mineral  Sciences  Junior  Education  Day. ' 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  Museum. 
Open  to  students  grades  1  through  8. 
Admission  is  free.  To  pre-register  call 
865-6427. 
Monday,  June  12 
Aerobics  "Diversions."  8;30  a.m.,  White 

BIdg.  Gym.  Admission  is  free. 
Tuesday,  June  13 
Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  Simple  Gifts 

(instrumental  (oik). 
Wednesday,  June  14 
HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk.  "Grumpy  Old  Men." 

Admission  is  free. 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  8  p.m..  Pavilion 
Theatre.  "Greater  Tuna."  For  tickets, 
call  863-0255.  Through  July  1, 
Thursday,  June  15 
Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  Bellamyra 

Trio  (international  folk). 
Ice  Skating  "Diversions,'  8  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Ice  Rink.  $1  w/coupon,  $2.25  without, 
includes  skate  rental. 
Friday,  June  16 

Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon,  219 
Carpenter  BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  The 
Hearth." 
Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m..  Creamery 
Patio.  Rich  Victor  Ouintet  (contemporary). 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM  91.5 

"Morning  Edition."  Mon.-Fri..  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri..  9-11  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri..  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun.  5-6p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Teny  Gross,"  Mon.-Fri.,  4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S. 

Leonard  Rubenstein,"  Wed.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 


"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 

"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland  "  Mon 

8  p.m. 
'Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  June  15 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  Penn  Stale 
Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Ola  Sodlende 
on  "Light,  Genes,  Action:  Biogenesis  ot 
a  Multi-subunit  Photosynthetic  Complex." 

CONFERENCES 

Friday,  A/lay  26 

East  Coast  Volleyball,  2.600  attendees, 

University  Residence  Halls.  Through 

May  29. 
Tuesday,  May  30 
East  Coast  Trout  Management.  200 

attendees.  Forum  BIdg.  Through  June  2. 
Wednesday,  May  31 
Hershey  Food  Corporation,  38  attendees, 

Scanticon.  Through  June  2. 
Tuesday,  June  6 
The  Information  Highway— Positioning 

Pennsylvania  for  the  Future,  9  a.m.- 

5  p.m..  Scanticon.  To  register,  call 

863-5127. 
PA  Rural  Health,  200  attendees,  Nittany 

Lion  Inn.  Through  June  8. 
Monday,  June  12 
Advance  FFA,  15  attendees,  location  to  be 

announced.  Through  June  16. 
Mushroom  Short  Course,  200  attendees. 

Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Through  June  14. 
Tuesday,  June  13 
FFA  Activities  Week.  1,200  attendees. 

Findlay  Rec  Room.  Through  June  15. 
Wednesday,  June  14 
Specialty  Mushroom  Workshop,  75 

attendees,  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

EXHIBITS 

Hostetter  Building: 

Artwork  from  Cysse  Shumskas  and  Ann 
Alters.  A  retrospective  collection  of 
traditional  multimedia  works  and 
computer-generated  pieces.  Through  May. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 
through  July  16. 

■  "Dreamtime:  Australian  Aboriginal  Art 

from  the  Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge." 

through  July  16. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Crafts  National  29."  through  July  23. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective. 


TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are 
Weather— 234;  Arts  Line— 345; 
University  Calendar— 456. 


May  25 -June  18 


Goldschmidt  Conference  draws 
world's  leading  geoscientists 


More  than  400  leading  geoscientists 
from  around  the  world  are  at  Penn  State 
Scanticon  through  May  26  for  the  fifth 
annual  V.M.  Goldschmidt  Conference: 
An  International  Conference  for  the 
Advancement  of  Geochemishy. 

The  world's  largest  meeting  in  geo- 
chemishy, chaired  by  Hubert  L.  Barnes, 
distinguished  professor  geochemistry, 
and  Peter  Deines,  professor  of  geo- 
chemistry, continues  with  these  keynote 
presentations  Friday; 

—  8:30  a.m.  -  Derek  Vance  and  Nigel 
Harris,  The  Open  University,  United 
Kingdom,  "On  the  Timescale  for  Gen- 
eration and  Extraction  of  Granitic 
Melts." 

—  8:30  a.m.  -  R.  Boehler,  Max-Planck- 
Institut  fur  Chemie,  Germany,  on  "Melt- 
ing and  Chemical  Interactions  at  Core- 


Mantle  Boundary  Conditions." 
—  10:30  a.m.  -  L.P.  Gromel,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  S.R.  Getty,  University  of 
California-Berkeley,  on  "DistinguLshing 
Reset  and  Cooling  Ages  Using  U-PB 
Systematics." 

— 10:50  a.m.  -  Charles  L.  Harper  Jr.  and 
S.B.  Jacobsen,  Harvard  University,  on 
"Accretion  Rate  and  Surface  Environ- 
ment During  Core  Formation." 

Geochemical  research  is  critically 
important  to  the  world  for  developing 
new  heat  sources  and  finding  new  kinds 
of  materials  and  processes,  among  other 
things,  according  to  Dr.  Deines.  The 
conference  was  organized  by  the  Geo- 
chemical Society  with  assistance  from 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education's 
Conferences  and  Instihjtes  unit. 


Libraries  to  start  summer  hours 


University  Libraries  located  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  will  maintain 
the  following  schedules  during  sum- 
mer session  June  7  through  Aug.  5. 

PATTEE  LIBRARY 

The  Arts  Library,  Documents/ 
Maps,  General  Reference,  Lending  Ser- 
vices, Life  Sciences  Library,  Periodi- 
cals, and  Reserve  Reading  Room/ 
Microforms  will  be  open  Monday 
through  Thursday  from  7:45  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.;  Friday,  7:45  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Satur- 
day, 8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Sunday,  1  to 
10  p.m. 

Interlibrary  Loan,  Photoduplication, 
Historical  Collections/Archives,  and 
the  Rare  Books  Room  will  be  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  and  dosed  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. 

The  Penn  State  Room/University 
Archives  will  be  open  Monday  through 
Friday  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  and  closed  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. 

The  Music  Listening  Room  will  be 


open  Monday  through  Thursday  from 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Friday,  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5  p.m.,  and 
Sunday,  1  to  10  p.m. 

BRANCH  LIBRARIES 

The  Architecture  Library,  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences  Library,  Education 
Library,  Engineering  Library,  Mathe- 
matics Library,  and  Physical  Sciences 
Library  will  be  open  Monday  through 
Thursday  from  7:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Fri- 
day, 7:45  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Sahjrday,  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  and  Sunday,  1  to  10  p.m. 

Pollock  Library  will  be  open  Mon- 
day through  Thursday  from  8  a.m.  to  12 
a.m.;  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.,  and  Sunday,  1  p.m.  to  12  a.m. 

All  libraries  will  be  closed  on  Tues- 
day, July  4. 

For  more  information  on  hours  of 
library  service,  call  (814)  865-3063  or 
type  HELP  HOURS  when  using  the 
Library  Information  Access  System 
(LIAS). 


United  Way  team  leaders  announced 


As  the  1995  University  Park  United 
Way  Campaign  gets  under  way,  sev- 
eral individuals  have  volunteered  to 
serve  as  team  leaders. 

They  are:  Laura  S.  Bordas  and 
Patricia  Heuser,  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences;  Edward  V.  Williams, 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture;  Dale 
Roth,  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Trudy 
Smith,  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration;  Shelley  J.  Miller  and 
Patty  J.  Poorman,  Commonwealth 
Educational  System;  Christine  Tem- 
pleton.  The  College  of  Communica- 
tions; John  Dixon  and  Paul 
Peworchik,  Computer  &  Information 
Systems;  James  Campbell  and  Jean 
McGrath,  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education;  John  Dietz,  Development 
and  University  Relations;  Everett 
Tiffany,  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences;  A.  J.  GrilL  College  of  Educa- 


tion; George  J.  McMurtry  and  Barb 
Endy,  College  of  Engineering;  Kaye 
Keith  and  Joanne  Marinakos,  Enroll- 
ment Management  &  Administration; 
Phillip  Melnick,  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness; Lynn  Rockwell,  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development; 
Richard  Leah,  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts;  Carol  Hermann  and  Sharon 
Becker,  President's  Office;  Ginny 
Imboden  and  Kathy  Mulberger, 
Research  and  Graduate  School;  Gre- 
gory L.  Geoffroy  and  Donald  W. 
Genson,  Eberly  College  of  Science; 
Patricia  C.  Peterson,  Student  Affairs; 
Teresa  Tassotti  and  Janet  Bowman, 
Undergraduate  Education;  Tona  Hen- 
derson and  Frances  Durkin,  Universi- 
ty Libraries;  Leon  Kneebone,  retirees; 
Carol  German  and  Judy  Curley,  stu- 
dents. 
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Awards 


Professor  earns 
fellowship 

Richard  Nichols,  professor  of  the- 
atre arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  Department  of  The- 
atre, has  been  awarded  a  1995 
Japan  Foundation  Artist  Fellow- 
ship. The  fellowship  will  enable 
Dr.  Nichols  to  study  the  perfor- 
mance techniques  necessary  to 
stage  his  translation  of  "Hikoichi- 
banashi"  and  a  traditional  Kyogen 
(classical  comic  theatre)  at  Penn 
State  during  the  1997-98  academic 
year.  Nichols  will  study  Kyogen 
techniques  while  in  Tokyo  with  the 
NOMURA  Mansaku  Kyogen 
group. 

The  Artist  Fellowship  Program 
is  a  branch  of  the  nonprofit  Japan 
Foundation,  a  group  dedicated  to 
promoting  international  cultural 
exchange  and  mutual  understand- 
ing between  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Nichols,  graduate  officer 
and  the  head  of  graduate  actor 
training  in  the  Department  of  The- 
atre Arts,  teaches  graduate  acting, 
research  methods,  undergraduate 
movement  and  acting,  and  Asian 
Theatre.  He  holds  a  B.A.  from 
iVlichigan  State  University,  M.F.A. 
from  Ohio  University,  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Nichols  currently  is  the 
national  chair  of  the  Association  for 
Asian  Performance.  A  1974  recipi- 
ent of  a  Japan  Foundation  Research 
Fellowship,  he  has  studied  classical 
and  modem  theatre  in  Japan  and 
recently  has  been  working  toward 
the  establishment  of  exchange  pro- 
grams between  the  Department  of 
Theatre  Arts  and  the  Central  Acad- 
emy of  Drama  in  Beijing,  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 


Two  at  Hazleton  Campus  recognized  for 
outstanding  teaching  and  advising 


Two  faculty  members  at  the  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus 
have  received  teaching  and  advising  awards. 

A  Teaching  Excellence  Award,  established  in  1994  by 
the  Hazleton  Educational  Council,  was  presented  to  Shrikr- 
ishna  Singh.  .The  award  recognizes  outstanding  teaching 
activities  by  a  member  of  the  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus 
faculty.  Selection  is  made  by  a  committee  of  teaching  fac- 
ulty from  another  Penn  State  campus  location  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hazleton  Educational  Council,  the  campus 
advisory  board. 

Dr.  Singh  teaches  general  and  organic  chemistry  and 
microbiology.  Prior  to  joining  the  University  faculty,  he 
was  research  associate  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Microbiology.  He  also  held  positions  at 
Washington  State  University  and  the  University  of  Kalyani, 
India,  teaching  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  lev- 
els. 

Dr.  Singh  received  a  B.Sc.  degree  with  honors  in  chem- 
istry and  an  M.S.  degree  in  organic  chemistry,  both  from  the 
University  of  Kalyani,  India.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Calcutta.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  American  Society  for  Bio- 


Professor  cited  by 
national  institute 

Kenneth  K.  Kuo,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics and  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  outstanding  techrucal 
contributions  in  combustion  research. 
Dr.  Kuo,  also  director  of  the  High 
Pressure  Combustion  Laboratory, 
was  selected  to  receive  the  AIAA  Pro- 
(>ellants  and  Combustion  Award  for 
1995  in  recognition  of  his  "outstand- 
ing contributions  in  theoretical  and 
experimental  research  of  solid-pro- 
pellant  combustion  processes  and 
active  leadership  promoting  combus- 

He  also  received  a  citation  from 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for 
his  work  on  flame  propagation  into 
solid  propellant  rocket  motors.  He 
was  cited  for  work  that  enabled  the 
Titan  IV  launch  system  to  be  re-certi- 
fied for  flight  "with  unprecedented 
swiftness." 


chemisti-y  and  Molecular  Biology,  and  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Microbiology. 

Judy  O'Donnell,  instructor  in  English,  received  the 
George  T.  Bobby  Excellence  in  Academic  Advisory  Award. 
This  award,  a  memorial  to  George  T.  Bobby,  exercise  and 
sports  science  faculty  member  from  1967  until  his  death  in 
1987,  is  given  annually  to  a  faculty  member  whose  com- 
mitment to  academic  advising  is  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  set  by  Professor  Bobby. 

In  addition  to  her  outstanding  work  as  an  academic 
adviser,  Ms.  O'Donnell  is  involved  in  many  other  aspects  of 
academic  life  at  the  campus.  She  is  a  lecturer  in  Women's 
Studies;  participates  annually  in  the  Freshman  Testing  and 
Counseling  Program,  and  was  the  first  woman  recipient  of 
the  Teacher  of  the  Year  award.  She  also  is  the  Dean's  Rep- 
resentative of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  campus. 

With  Wieslaw  Grebski,  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing, Ms.  O'Donnell  developed  a  writing  component  in  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Program.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Bloomsburg  University  where  she  earned 
B.S.Ed,  and  M.A.  degrees  in  English. 


Associate  director  awarded  Fulbriglit  grant 


Edward  J.  Danis,  associate  director  of  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  (DUS)  has  received  a  grant  from 
The  Fulbright  Commission  for  Education  Exchange 
between  the  U.S.  and  Germany  to  participate  in  its  1995 
Seminar  for  Academic  Administrators. 

Scheduled  for  mid-April  through  late  May,  the  program 
will  focus  on  international  education  topics  of  mutual  con- 
cern among  university  administrators  from  both  countries. 
The  25  American  participants  will  attend  sessions  conduct- 
ed by  the  German  Ministry  of  Education  and  cooperating 


universities  in  Bonn,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Desden. 

Dr.  Danis  is  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  German 
and  pursues  research  interests  in  German-American  Stud- 
ies. His  publications  in  this  field  include  The  Professorenro- 
man  in  America,  an  analysis  of  nineteenth-century  German 
historical  novels,  and  Crosscurrents,  Volume  Four,  a  study  of 
German-English-American  hterary  and  cultural  relations, 
edited  with  W.  LaMarr  Kopp  and  Arthur  O.  Lewis  and 
completed  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Philip  Allison 
Shelley. 


Papers  deemed  "best"  by  national  societies 


Two  aerospace  engineering  faculty  members  have  received 
best  paper  awards  from  national  professional  societies. 

Cengiz  Camci,  associate  professor  of  aerospace  engi- 
neering, was  the  lead  author  for  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  Heat  Transfer  Division  Best  Paper  of 
the  Year  Award.  The  paper  appeared  in  the  ASME  Journal 
of  Heat  Transfer. 

The  paper,  "Evaluation  of  a  Hue  Capturing  Based  Tran- 
sient Liquid  Crystal  Method  for  High-Resolution  Mapping 
of  Convective  Heat  Transfer  on  Curved  Surfaces,"  was  co- 
authored  by  former  graduate  student  K.  Kim,  now  a  facul- 
ty member  at  the  Pusan  National  University  in  South 


Korea,  and  S.A.  Hippensteele  and  P.E.  Poinsatte  of  the 

NASA  Lewis  Research  Center. 

Dennis  McLaughlin,  professor  and  head  of  aerospace 
engineering,  was  lead  author  for  "Nuhierica!  Simulations 
of  Flows  in  Centrifugal  Turbomachinery,"  chosen  the  best 
paper  for  1993  by  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  Air  Breathing  Propulsion  Technical  Com- 
mittee. Co-authors  are  former  graduate  student  Daniel  J. 
Domey,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  and  aerospace 
engineering  at  Western  Michigan  University,  and  Roger 
Davis  of  United  Technologies  Research  Center. 


Eberly  Chair  holder  earns  honorary  doctorate  in  Spain 


C.R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  statistics  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis,  has  been 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by  the  University  of 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

According  to  C.  M.  Cuadras,  professor  of  statistics  at  the 
University  of  Barcelona,  Dr.  Rao's  pioneering  ideas  in  sta- 
tistics have  influenced  the  work  of  a  group  of  faculty  at  the 
university  who  are  working  in  such  fields  as  differential 
geometry  in  statistics  and  divergence  measures. 

Dr.  Rao's  association  with  the  university  began  in  1983 
and  includes  its  participation  as  a  meeting  site  for  the  7th 
International  Conference  on  Multivariate  Analysis,  which 
he  organized;  his  membership  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 


journal  Questio.  published  by  the  university;  and  the  trans- 
lation into  Spanish  by  University  of  Barcelona  faculty  mem- 
bers CM.  Cuadras  and  J.M.  Oiler  of  Dr.  Rao's  book.  Statis- 
tics and  Truth,  published  in  1994. 

In  addition  to  the  honorary  degree.  Dr.  Rao  received  five 
symbolic  gifts  during  the  commencement  ceremony:  a 
diploma,  which  names  him  Doctor  Honoris  Causa;  a  hat, 
symbolizing  the  teaching  profession  and  a  crown  of  knowl- 
edge; a  ring,  an  emblem  of  having  the  privilege  to  sign  and 
seal  documents;  white  gloves,  a  symbol  of  purity  and  the 
honorable  fulfillment  of  obligations;  and  an  embrace,  a  sym- 
bol of  being  received  into  the  university  community. 


Intercom    -4  a 
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Awards 


Education  Library  assistant 
wins  1995  Libraries  Award 

Betty  C.  Arnold,  library  assistant  at  the  Educa- 
tion Library,  is  the  1995  University  Libraries 
Award  recipient.  She  was  honored  at  a  reception 
on  May  5  at  University  House  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

Ms.  Arnold  was 
chosen  by  her  col- 
leagues on  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  of  the 
Libraries  in  recogni- 
tion of  her 
"patience,  persis- 
tence, clear-think- 
ing, and  continuous 
positive  attitude. 
Her  experience, 
knowledge,  and 
personality  have 
been  tremendous 
factors  in  moving 
the  goals  of  the 
Education  Library  Betty  C.  Arnold 
forward  so  quick- 
ly." 

Ms.  Arnold  joined  the  Libraries  in  1967  as  a 
part-time  information  assistant  in  General  Ref- 
erence. In  1972,  she  became  a  library  assistant  in 
General  Reference  and  moved  to  the  Education 
Library  in  1992. 

Throughout  her  employment,  she  has  shown 
continuing  leadership  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Libraries.  She  has  served  as  chair  of  the 
Libraries  Staff  Association  and  has  been  the 
prime  mover  in  establishing  a  Support  Staff 
Roundtable  in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Associa- 
tion and  a  Support  Staff  Interests  Roundtable  in 
the  American  Library  Association. 

Ms.  Arnold  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  psychology  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  1961. 


Penn  College  honored  nationally 
for  admissions  marketing  efforts 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology's  admissions 
marketing  efforts  have  received  national  honors. 

The  college's  quarterly  magazine.  One  College 
Avenue,  earned  a  merit  award  in  the  Tenth  Annual 
Admissions  Advertising  Awards  Competition, 
sponsored  by  Admissions  Marketing  Report,  the 
national  newspaper  of  college  and  university 
admissions  marketing. 

Penn  College  was  recognized  in  the  "newsletters 
for  schools  with  2,000  to  5,000  enrolled  students" 
category.  The  particular  issue  of  One  College 
Avenue  which  earned  the  recognition  was  the  Fall 
1994  issue. 


Graduate  assistants  honored 
for  outstanding  teaching 


The  University  has  presented 
12  students  with  the  Gradu- 
ate Assistant  Awards  for 
Outstanding  Teaching. 

The  Universitywide  award, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Undergrad- 
uate Education,  recognizes  gradu- 
ate students  for  superior  teaching 
in  the  areas  of  physical  science 

social  and  behavioral  sciences, 
and  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  selection  committee 
judges  nominees  on  several  crite- 
ria including  effectiveness  df  their 
presentation,  use  of  clear  and  fair 
evaluation  procedures,  accessibil- 
ity to  their  students  and  sensitivi- 
ty to  individual  differences  in  the 
classroom. 

The  1995  award  winners  are: 
Moses  B.  Altsech,  marketing; 
Jyotsna  Bapat,  electrical  engineer- 
ing; Richard  J.  Batty,  leisure  stud- 
ies; Booker  S.  Carpenter,  art  edu- 
cation; Sarah  A.  Cox,  comparative 
literature;  Robert  B.  Hass,  Eng- 
lish; Mehrdad  Hemmal,  chemical 
engineering;  Michelle  KneissI, 
plant  physiology;  Christine  B. 
Morris,  art  education;  Sanjay 
Radhakrishman,  industrial  engi- 
neering; Barbara  Redmond,  the- 
atre arts;  Mark  Youndt,  business 
administration. 

Mr.  Altsech ,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  marketing,  has  taught  four 
courses  in  marketing.  He  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  fall  1993  and  was 
nominated  for  two  college  gradu- 
ate student  teaching  awards.  He 
was  invited  to  teach  international 
marketing  in  Greece  during  sum- 
mer 1995. 

Ms.  Bapat ,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  electrical  engineering,  has 
taught  three  courses  in  electrical 
engineering  and  has  been 
involved  with  the  Leonhard  Cen- 
ter for  the  Enhancement  of  Engi- 
neering Education  in  its  program 
to  improve  courses.  In  1994,  she 


received  the  center's  Superior 
Teaching  Assistant  Recognition 
Award,  a  College  of  Engineering 
award  and  holds  a  dean's  fellow- 
ship. 

Mr.  Batty,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  leisure  studies,  has  taught  two 
courses  and  has  given  guest  lec- 
tures in  five  other  courses.  In 
addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  for  the  Penn  State  Recre- 
ation and  Park  Student  Society 
and  on  the  National  Student 
Board  for  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  (mid- 
Atlantic  section). 

Mr.  Carpenter,  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date in  art  education,  has  taught 
five  courses  and  was  an  assistant 
in  a  general  education  course.  He 
has  served  as  a  mentor  for  new 
assistants  assigned  to  teach  an  art 
education  course  and  he  is  a  gen- 
eral consultant  and  assistant  in  a 
professional  block  of  five  courses 
for  art  education  majors. 

Ms.  Cox,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
comparative  literature,  has  been 
responsible  for  her  own  sections 
of  Japanese  language  courses  for 
fall  and  spring  semesters,  She 
also  has  team-taught  a  summer 
intensive  program  for  Japanese 
language  instruction.  She  served 
as  a  departmental  representative 
to  the  "Language  3"  initiative, 
involving  the  development  of 
computer  initiatives  to  support 
foreign  language  instruction. 

Mr.  Hass,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
English,  has  taught  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  courses  from  freshman 
composition  to  poetry  writing  to 
technical  and  business  writing. 
He  received  an  Academy  of 
American  Poets  Prize  in  1992  and 
an  Associated  Writing  Program 
Intro  Journals  Award  in  1993.  He 
held  a  fellowship  at  the  Bread 
Loaf  Writers  Conference  in  1992 
and  was  inducted  into  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  honor  society  in  1992. 

Mr.  Hemmat,  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date in  chemical  engineering,  has 
served  as  a  teaching  assistant  at 


all  levels  and  was  responsible  for 
the  computer  laboratories  of  the 
department.  He  served  as  an 
instructor  for  an  upper-level 
chemical  engineering  course.  He 
is  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  the 
engineering  honor  society. 

Ms.  KneissI,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  plant  physiology,  has  taught 
two  introductory  biology  courses 
and  an  introductory  plant  science 
course.  She  is  co-author  of  a  lab 
manual  utilized  in  the  introduc- 
tory plant  science  course. 

Ms.  Morris,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  art  education,  has  taught  a 
required  art  education  course  for 
•  elementary  education  majors. 
Prior  to  Penn  State,  she  has  taught 
at  public  schools,  art  museums 
and  universities,  developing 
dance,  art  and  theatre  arts  curricu- 
la. She  also  served  as  an  art  edu- 
cation textbook  reviewer  for  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Radhakrishman,  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  industrial  engineering, 
has  served  as  teaching  assistant 
or  instructor  for  several  industrial 
engineering  courses  and  a  chem- 
istry course.  He  received  the 
industrial  engineering  depart- 
ment's outstanding  graduate 
teaching  assistant  award  this 
spring. 

Ms.  Redmond,  an  MFA  candi- 
date in  acting,  has  taught  several 
theatre  arts  courses  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level  and 
served  as  an  assistant  to  a  senior 
faculty  member  who  teaches  act- 
ing. She  is  pursuing  her  graduate 
degree  after  a  career  as  an  actress, 
playwright  and  director. 

Mr.  Youndt,  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  management  and  organization, 
has  taught  three  upper-level  man- 
agement courses.  A  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  he  has  full  responsibility 
for  the  courses  including  course 
design  and  syllabus  construction 
well  as  classroom  teaching  and 


University  lauds  engineering  alumni  for  leadership  roles 


Leaders  in  industry,  architecture,  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  development  of 
state-of-the-art  technology  have  been 
honored  as  1995  Penn  State  Outstand- 
ing Engineering  Alumni.  The  Out- 
standing Engineering  Alumni  award 
is  the  highest  award  conferred  by  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

This  year's  Penn  State  Outstanding 
Engineering  Alumni  are: 

— Ardell  J.  Anderson,  senior  vice 


president,  Asia  Pacific,  for  Large  Com- 
mercial Engines,  Pratt  &  Whitney. 

—Laurens  S.  "Shep"  Beyland, 

president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Rome  Cable  Corporation. 

—William  R.  Kress,  vice  presi- 
dent, manufacturing  for  IBM  Corpora- 
tion and  general  site  general  manager 
for  IBM's  largest  facility  in  the  world, 
located  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC. 

— E.  Joel  Martin,  president  of 


—Robert  J.  McNamara,  the 
founder  and  partner  of  McNamara/ 
Salvia,  Inc.  Consulting  Engineers. 

—Kenneth  S.  Moffitt,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Inger- 
soll-  Rand's  Rotary  Drill  Division. 

— John  W.  Newlin,  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent, manufacturing  for  Tootsie  Roll 
Industries,  Inc. 


— William  M.  Ramsey,  vice  presi-  ■ 
dent,  worldwide  manufacturing,  for 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 

—John  C.  Sager,  NASA  senior 
agricultural  engineer. 

— A.  Edward  Scherer,  vice  presi- 
dent, business  development  for  ABB 
Combustion  Engineering  Nuclear 
Operations. 
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Appointments 


Graduate  school  dean  appointed 

Rodney  A.  Erickson,  professor  of  geography  and 
business  administration,  has  been  named  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  effective  July  1.         ,    ,,   ^ 

"Dr  Erickson  is  well-qualified  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Penn  State- 
President  Thomas  said.  "He  has  had  significant 
accomplishments  in  scholarship  and  research  and 
has  demonstrated  leadership  skills  that  are  needed  to 
promote  the  quality  and  substance  of  graduate  edu- 
cation at  Penn  State  in  the  years  ahead." 

As  dean.  Dr.  Erickson  wU  have  broad  responsi- 
bility for  providing  both  internal  and  external  leader- 
ship, visibility,  and  advocacy  for  graduate  education. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  18  academic  and  profes- 
sional degrees  in  more  than  130  fields.  More  than 
10  000  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  graduate 
programs  at  Univereily  Park,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 
lege, Penn  State  Harrisburg,  Penn  State  Great  Valley, 
and  the  Monroeville  Center. 

Dr  Erickson  will  be  responsible  for  strategic 
planning  and  budgeting  for  the  Graduate  School 
graduate  student  recruitment  and  admissions,  fel- 
lowships and  awards,  degree  standards,  monitormg 
of  graduate  student  progress,  certification  for 
awarding  of  degrees,  administration  of  intercoUege 
graduate  degree  programs,  graduate  students  and 
programs  data  collec- 
tion and  processing, 
and  final  approval  of 
appointments  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty.  In 
addition,  he  will  serve 
as  chair  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Council. 

Dr.  Erickson  began 
his  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  urban  and 
regional  planning.  In 
1977,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of 
geography  and 
research  scientist. 
Regional  Analysis- 
Center,  in  the  Institute 

tor  Research  on  Land  and  Water  Resources  at  Penn 
State.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  and 
business  administration  in  July  1984. 

During  his  tenure  at  Penn  State,  he  has  held  a 
number  of  administrative  positions,  including 
appointment  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy from  December  1989  to  July  1994.  He  presently 
serves  as  director  of  the  Center  for  Regional  Business 
Analysis  and  associate  director  of  the  Division  of 
Research  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr.  Erickson  was  a  Fulbright  Senior  Research 
Scholar  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  Simon  Senior 
Research  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Manchester  in 
1982.  In  1989,  he  was  a  research  fellow  with  the  Amer- 
ican StatisHcal  Association  and  National  Science 
FoundaHon  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Vice  provost  takes  on  new  role 

Vice  Provost  Grace  Hampton  has  been  tapped  to  help 
Penn  State  further  its  role  in  the  development  of  the 
arts. 

Dr.  Hampton,  who  since  1988  has  had  primary 
responsibihty  for  academic  personnel  matters,  includ- 
ing promotion  and  tenure,  will  move  to  her  new 
assignment  July  1,  when  she  will  serve  as  executive 
assistant  to  the  provost  for  development  of  the  arts. 

"1  am  very  pleased  that  Dr.  Hampton  has  agreed 
to  take  on  this  leadership  role  at  Penn  State,"  John 
Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost, 
said.  "Neil  Porterfield,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture,  and  1  have  asked  her  to  review 


and  assess  where  Penn 
State  is  in  the  arts  and 
where  we  should  go,  in 
both  the  University 
and  the  community." 
"1  am  thrilled  by 
this  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the 
arts  at  Penn  State,"  Dr. 
Hampton  said.  "This 
is  my  academic  disci- 
pline. I  look  forward 
to  working  with  all  of 
those  interested  in  the 
arts  to  advance  Penn 
State's  position  in  this 
very  exciting  area  " 


Rodney  A.  Erickson 


Grace  Hampton 


Dr.  Hampton  came  to  Penn  State  in  1985  to  direct 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts  and  as  professor  of  art  and 
art  education.  She  brought  with  her  a  wide  range  of 
hands-on  teaching  experience,  and  a  broad  variety 
of  educational  perspectives  from  her  previous  acad- 
emic institutions,  both  large  and  small. 

Before  moving  to  Penn  State,  she  chaired  the  art 
department  and  served  as  associate  professor  for 
five  years  at  Jackson  State  University  in  Mississippi; 
supervised  the  art  education  program  and  was  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  University  of  Oregon;  and  held 
teaching  posts  at  insHtutions  in  Illinois,  California 
and  Arizona. 

In  addition,  she  has  taught  in  public  schools,  lec- 
tured on  curriculum  development  and  made  pre- 
sentations at  national  and  international  conferences. 
She  also  served  on  the  board  of  the  national  Associ- 
aHon  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  the  Getty  Insti- 
tute for  Educators  on  the  Visual  Arts  in  Los  Angeles 
and  was  an  exhibitor  and  member  of  the  American 
Delegation  to  the  Second  World  Festival  of  Black 
and  African  Arts  and  Culture  in  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Dr.  Hampton's  experience  extends  beyond  the 
academic  sphere.  From  1983  to  1985,  she  served  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  assistant  director  at  the  Expan- 
sion Arts  Program  at  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  There  she  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  pracHces  and  processes  of  a  major 
federal  grant-awarding  agency. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  School  of 
the  Art  InsHtute  of  Chicago,  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  education  from  Illinois  State  University 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  education  from  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. 


Acting  chief  named  in  Libraries 

Katie  Clark,  head  of  the  Life  Sciences  Library,  will 
become  acting  chief  of  Reference  and  Instructional 
Services  for  the  University  Libraries,  effective  June  5. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Penn  State  in  1990,  Ms.  Clark 
was  assistant  head  of  the  Reference  Division  at  Texas 
A&M  University  in  College  Station,  Texas.  From 
1985-89,  she  served  there  as  Science  Reference  librar- 
ian. She  has  also  held  positions  at  the  Rochester  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

While  at  Penn  State,  Ms.  Clark  has  been  involved 
in  many  service  activities.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Library  Committee  for  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  the  University  Faculty  Senate.  Within 
the  Libraries,  she  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Promo- 
tion and  Tenure  Committee;  co-chair  of  the  Johnson 
&  Johnson  Health  Information  Network  Committee; 
leader  of  the  Life  Sciences  Collection  Group;  mem- 
ber of  the  Information  Desk  CQl  Team,  and  chair  of 
the  African  American  Studies  Room  Committee. 

Ms.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  where  she  serves  as  chair  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  College  and  Research  Libraries  Science  and 
Technology  Section.  She  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  biology  from  Mount  Holyoke  College,  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  botany  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  and  a  master  of  library  science  from 


the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Studies,  University 
of  Hawaii. 

Coordinator  promoted  to  acting 
assistant  dean 

Sally  Kalin,  coordinator  of  the  University  Libraries 
Computer-Based  Resources  and  Services  Team 
(CBRST),  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  dean 
and  head  of  Collections  and  Reference  Services  Divi- 
sion for  the  University  Libraries. 

Ms.  Kalin  has  worked  at  the  University  Libraries 
since  1978,  beginning  as  a  general  reference  librarian. 
From  1984-89,  she  was  reference  librarian  and  LIAS 
coordinator  for  the  Reference  and  Instructional  Ser- 
vices Division.  In  1992,  she  became  coordinator  of 
CBRST.  Prior  to  coming  to  Penn  State,  Ms.  KaUn  was 
assistant  librarian  for  Public  Services  at  Lynchburg 
College,  VA. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  University  Appeals  Board, 
president  of  the  Faculty  Staff  Club,  secretary  of  the 
Pakner  Museum  of  Art  Advisory  Board,  and  has 
served  on  the  Faculty  Senate.  Within  the  Libraries,  she 
has  served  as  chair  of  the  Libraries  Promotion  and 
Tenure  Committee  and  member  of  the  Libraries  Aca- 
demic Council. 

Ms.  Kalin's  research  focuses  on  the  remote  use  of 
library  information  systems  and  how  academic 
libraries  support  this  use.  She  was  awarded  a  grant 
from  the  Council  on  Library  Resources  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  to  study  services  to  remote  access  user^  of 
online  catalogs  in  various  academic  libraries. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation, and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  College  and 
Research  Libraries  Division,  the  Reference  and  Adult 
Services  Division,  and  the  Library  and  Information 
Technology  Association. 

She  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Penn 
State  and  a  master  of  hbrary  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

Faculty  fellows  named 

Smeal  College  faculty  members  Kenneth  M.  Lusht, 
Chris  J.  Muscarella,  Charles  C.  Snow,  and  Mila 
Sujan  have  been  honored  with  faculty  fellowship 
positions. 

Dr.  Lusht,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate  and  professor  of  business  adminis- 
tration, has  been  awarded  the  Zimmerman  Homes 
University  Endowed  Fellowship  in  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  fellowship  was  created  through  a  gift 
from  Penn  State  alumnus  Calvin  Zimmerman  and 
his  wife,  Pamala.  Dr.  Lusht  also  is  the  director  of  The 
Smeal  College's  Institute  for  Real  Estate  Studies  and 
pursues  research  in  investment  analysis  and  real 
property  valuation. 

Dr.  Muscarella  has  been  named  to  the  L.W.  "Roy" 
and  Mary  Lois  Clark  Teaching  Fellowship,  estab- 
lished through  a  gift  from  Mrs.  L.W.  Clark,  Lynn 
Clark  and  William  Clark,  a  Penn  State  Alumni  Fel- 
low. Dr.  Muscarella  is  an  associate  professor  of 
finance  with  research  interests  in  initial  public  offer- 
ings and  leveraged  buyouts. 

Dr.  Snow  is  the  recipient  of  the  Mellon  Bank  Fac- 
ulty Fellowship,  developed  through  a  gift  from  the 
Mellon  Bank  Foundation.  The  coauthor  of  the  recent 
book,  nt,  Failure,  and  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Dr.  Snow  is  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  in  the  college's 
Department  of  Management  and  Organization.  He  is 
curtently  researching  issues  in  competitive  strategy, 
organizational  design  and  human  resource  manage 
ment. 

Dr.  Sujan,  professor  of  marketing,  has  been 
awarded  the  Charles  and  Lillian  Binder  Faculty  Fel- 
lowship, established  through  a  gift  h-om  the  estate  of 
Lillian  E.  Binder.  Dr.  Sujan  is  undertaking  studies  in 
consumer  expertise  and  product  evaluation. 
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Annual  IBM-TQM  Sharing 
Conference 

The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
hosted  the  annual  IBM-TQM  Sharing 
Conference  on  May  15-17.  Representa- 
tives from  the  eight  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  have  each  received  a  $1 
million  grant  from  IBM  met  to  discuss 
their  most  recent  efforts  to  develop  the 
principles  and  tools  of  total  quality 
management  in  the  business  and  engi- 
neering curriculum  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  institution's  academic 
and  support  units.  Penn  State's  repre- 
sentatives were  J.D.  Hammond,  dean  of 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business;  Paul 
Rigby,  associate  dean  for  research  in 
The  Smeal  College;  David  Wormley, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and 
Al  Soysler,  professor  and  head  of 
industrial  and  management  systems 
engineering. 

'  Attendees  were  able  to  select  from 
among  nine  workshops  over  the  two 
and  a  half  day  conference.  Examples 
included: 

■  Teaching  and  Learning 

•  what  role  do  faculty  play  in  this 
process? 

•  what  is  the  impact  of  teaming  stu- 
dents in  classes? 

•  how  do  you  build  and  sustain  effec- 
tive teams? 

•  what  role  does  feedback  play  in 
improving  effective  teaching? 

•  how  are  improvements  measured? 

•  what  are  the  best  methods  of  obtain- 
ing and  utilizing  student  feedback? 

■  Faculty  Involvement  in  Total  Quality 

•  how  do  you  define  and  measure  fac- 
ulty involvement? 

•  how  do  you  obtain  buy-in  from  fac- 
ulty? 

•  how  do  you  support  and  sustain 
involvement? 

■  Curriculum  Development 

•  how  do  you  assess  customer  require- 
ments? 

•  how  do  you  assess  the  impact  of  the 
curricular  changes? 

■  Administration 

•  how  has  the  adoption  of  TQ  changed 
the  way  administrators  behave? 

•  what  administrative  policies  and  pro- 
cedures have  been  affected  by  TQ? 

Other  schools  participating  in  the  con- 
ference were  Clark  Atlanta  University, 
Southern  College  of  Technology,  Oregon 
State  University,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison,  University  of  Houston-Clear 
Lake,  and  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park. 

//  you  woitld  like  more  wformatlon  about 
CQl,  please  contact  Louise  Sandmeyer,  exec- 
utive director,  or  Carol  Everett,  assistant 
director  of  the  CQl  Center,  814-863-8721. 


Penn  Staters 


Judy  Diane  Grace,  associate  director  of  the  National 
Center  on  Postsecondary  Teaching,  Learning,  and 
Assessment  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, has  been  named  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Community  College  Institute  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment at  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  Institute,  serving 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  is  commit- 
ted to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  community  colleges 
through  the  advancement  of  knowledge  relevant  to 
community  colleges  and  to  serving  community  college 
practitioners  in  fulfilling  the  institutions'  purposes. 

Patricia  Draper,  professor  of  anthropology  and  human 
development,  has  been  named  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Directorate  for 
Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences.  The  direc- 
torate, one  of  seven  principal  units  of  the  NSF,  is  orga- 
nized into  five  research  clusters:  anthropological  and 
geographic  sciences,  cognitive,  psychological  and  lan- 
guage sciences;  economic,  decision  and  management  sci- 
ences; social  and  poHtical  sciences,  and  science,  technol- 
ogy and  society. 

Frank  C.  Evans,  assistant  professor  of  accounting  at  the 
Penn  State  Shenango  Campus,  was  named  1995  out- 
standing accounting  educator  by  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  (PICPA).  The  Out- 
standing Accounting  Educator  honor  recognizes 
academic  and  civic  accomplishments.  In  addition  to 
teaching,  he  has  written  numerous  articles  and  taught 
more  than  100  accounting  and  financial  management 
seminars  for  business  owners  and  managers. 


Elizabeth  Hanley,  assistant  professor  of  exercise  and 
sport  science,  has  been  invited  by  the  Greek  Olympic 
Committee  to  direct  the  dance  workshop  at  the  35th  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Olympic  Academy  (lOA), 
Ancient  Olympia,  Greece.  She  also  has  been  invited  to 
join  the  lOA  AJumni  Association  session. 

John  S.  Nichols,  associate  professor  of  communications, 
recently  participated  in  an  international  conference  titled 
"Media  Power  at  Century's  End:  News,  Money  and 
Technology"  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  at  Columbia  Uni- 


versity. He  was  a  fellow  at  the  center  in  1985-86  and 
served  as  a  panelist  at  a  plenary  session  on  "Unsettled 
Issues  for  Media  and  Democracy." 

Donna  S.  Queeney,  director  of  research  and  external 
relations  for  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  has 
been  elected  to  a  two-year  term  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  University  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Association  (NUCEA).  As  the  representative  for 
NUCEA's  20  divisions,  she  is  serving  as  a  liaison 
between  the  division  cabinet,  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  divisions,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Raja  V.  Ramani,  professor  and  head.  Department  of 
Mineral  Engineering,  has  been  named  one  of  15  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  established  advisory  board  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  board,  comprised  of  experts  in  various  mineral- 
related  fields,  advises  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  direc- 
tion, priority  and  scope  of  program  activiries.  Dr.  Ramani 
is  currently  president  of  the  Society  of  Mining,  Metallur- 
gy and  Exploration,  Inc. 

John  Vincenti,  coordinator  of  special  projects  in  the 
Department  of  Nuclear  Engineering,  has  been  elected 
chair  of  the  Keystone  Energy  Education  Network 
(KEEN),  a  consortium  of  organizations  from  educadon, 
government,  and  industry  interested  in  energy  educa- 
tion. 

Glenn  G.  Willumson,  curator  of  collections  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park  Campus, 
has  been  named  a  John  Randolph  and  Dora  Haynes  Fel- 
low. The  fellowship  will  allow  Mr.  Willumson  to  con- 
duct research  at  the  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino, 
Calif.  Mr.  Willumson  will  continue  his  research  of  the 
transcontinental  raikoad,  "The  Excavation  of  the  West: 
Visual  Culture  and  the  Transcontinental  Railroad." 

The  Huntington  is  a  research  institution  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  study  of  British  and  American  history,  lit- 
erature, science  and  art.  Each  year  about  500,000  people 
visit  the  Huntington,  and  nearly  1,800  recognized  schol- 
ars are  at  work  there. 


Lazy  summer  days 

Some  of  ttw  University's  floclc  of  about  60  siieep  were  recently  caught  whiling  away  the  hot  days  in  the  shade  of  their  pens  The 
sheep  are  kept  by  the  University  and  serve  as  model  research  animals  for  students  studying  Hveslock  husbandry. 

Pholo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Obituaries 


Leo  A.  Bressler,  retired  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  died  April  3.  He  was 
83. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Ursinus  College  in  1932,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  English  from  Penn  Stale 
in  1943,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  American  civi- 
lization from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1951. 

Dr.  Bressler  taught  Enghsh  at 
Hegins  Township  High  School  from 
1934  to  1937  and  served  as  a  graduate 
assistant  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1946  and  1947  while  working 
on  his  doctorate.  He  joined  the  Penn 
State  English  faculty  as  an  instructor  in 
1937. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  m 
December  1943,  and  served  as  a  phar- 
macist's mate  on  the  S.S.  Alcoa  Patriot. 
At  Penn  State,  he  taught  graduate 
courses  on  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  and 
developed  a  course  on  'Teaching  Eng- 
lish in  High  School"  for  secondary 
teachers.  He  was  the  author  of  articles 
in.  professional  journals,  on  subjects 
ranging  from  18th  century  Federalism 
to  Pennsylvania-German  culture. 
With  his  wife,  he  coauthored  tfu-ee 
books.  Youth  in  American  Life:  Selected 
Readings,  Country,  Conscience  and  Con- 
scription, and  Peace  or  War:  Can 
Humanity  Make  the  Choice?  He  retired 
in  1971. 

Clifford  C.  Clogg,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  professor  of 
statistics,  died  May  7  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  was  an  internationally 
renowned  expert  in  quantitative  meth- 
ods and  demography,  particularly  for 
his  work  on  the  analysis  of  rates,  stan- 
dardization methods  and  latent  struc- 
ture analysis.  He  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  statistical  analysis  of 
categorical  data.  During  the  past  five 
years,  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence panels  and  professional  associa- 
tion committees  of  population  statis- 
tics in  the  United  States. 

He  earned  his  B.A.  degree  in  soci- 
ology, summa  cum  laude,  from  Ohio 
University  in  1971  and  M.A.  in  sociol- 
ogy and  M.S.  in  statistics  in  1974  and 
Ph.D.  in  sociology  in  1977,  all  from  the 
Uiuversity  of  Chicago.  He  was  Induct- 
ed into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  national  honor 
society. 

Dr.  Clogg  joined  the  University 
faculty  as  assistant  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy in  1976  and  was  named  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  and  statistics  in 
1979.  He  became  associate  professor 
of  sociology  and  statistics  in  1981  and 
professor  in  1985.  He  was  designated 
a  distinguished  professor  of  sociology 
and  professor  of  statistics  in  1990. 

He  served  as  a  fellow  of  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  at  Stanford  University  in 
1983,  guest  professor  of  the  Zentrum 
fuer  Umfragen,  Methoden  und  Analy- 
sen,  in  Mannheim,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  1988  and  guest  professor 
at  the  Bergische  Universitat  in  Wup- 
pertal,  Germany  in  1992. 

Among  his  honors,  he  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
in  1987,  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in 


1990,  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1993). 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Soci- 
ological Research  Association  in  1987 
and  received  the  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld 
Award  from  the  Methodology  SecHon 
of  American  Sociolog;ical  Association 
for  his  major  contribuHons  to  the 
development  of  methodology  for 
social  research.  In  1993,  he  was  named 
to  Wlio's  Wlw's  in  Science  and  Engmeer- 

'"g-  . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Clifford  C.  Clogg  Memo- 
rial Fund  in  care  of  Penn  State,  1  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 


Rose  Mary  Cologne,  professor  emeri- 
ta  of  adult  education,  died  May  14  at 
the  age  of  93.  She  received  her  B.S. 
and  M.S.  in  home  economics  from  Col- 
orado State  University  and  earned  a 
Ed.D.  in  adult  education  from  Colum- 
bia University. 

Coming  to  Penn  State  in  1941  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  home  economics. 
Dr.  Cologne  later  became  a  full  pro- 
fessor and  served  as  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Home-Community  Relation- 
ships from  1961  to  1968  in  the  College 
of  Human  Development,  now  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

During  her  tenure  at  Penn  State 
she  also  served  as  a  professor  of  adult 
education  in  the  College  of  Education 
and  as  a  speciaUst  in  community  adult 
education  with  University  Extension. 
In  this  capacity  she  developed  traniing 
programs  for  leaders  in  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
YWCA,  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Jaycees. 

Between  1948  and  1951  Dr. 
Cologne  twice  took  leave  from  the 
University  to  work  in  Japan  develop- 
ing programs  for  the  Citizen  Public 
Hall  and  for  the  Civil  Information  and 
Education  of  Supreme  Command  of 
the  AlUed  Forces.  During  1960-1961 
she  again  pursued  international  work 
by  developing  home  economics  pro- 
grams for  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  in  Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

Dr.  Cologne  was  a  member  of 
numerous  honor  societies  and  profes- 
sional organizations  including  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomic Association,  and  the  Adult 
Association  of  Community  Education 
for  which  she  served  as  president. 
During  her  career  she  received  many 
awards  for  her  outstanding  achieve- 
ments including  the  Citation  of  Merit 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
Adult  Education  in  1963,  the  Alumni 
Award  h-om  the  College  of  Human 
Development  in  1967,  and  Honor 
Alumna  from  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity in  1975. 

Upon  her  retirement  from  Penn 
State,  Dr.  Cologne  emersed  herself  in 
full-time  volunteer  service.  She 
served  on  the  boards  of  nine  Centre 
County  organizations  including  the 
Council  for  Human  Services,  Family 
Planning,  Meals  on  Wheels,  Christian 
Mission  and  the  Tri-County  Habitat 
for  Humanity.  She  gave  thousands  of 


hours  of  service  to  individuals  and 
organizations  in  her  community  and 
was  recognized  for  her  contribudons 
with  The  Benjamin  Rush  Award  from 
the  Centre  County  Medical  Society  in 
1968,  the  Volunteer  of  the  Year  award 
from  the  Centre  County  Council  lor 
Human  Services  in  1973,  the  Out- 
standing Service  Award  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  in  1985, 
and  the  Common  Cause  Public 
Achievement  Award  in  1988.  In  1995 
she  was  accepted  into  the  National 
Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Kenneth  H.  Dixon  St.,  maintenance 
mechanic.  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences; from  May  5,  1952,  unHl  his 
retirement  June  1, 1973;  died  April  30. 
He  was  84. 


Walter  H.  Filson,  maintenance  work- 
er, utility.  Office  of  Physical  Plant; 
from  May  16, 1973,  until  his  retirement 
Aug.  1,  1984;  died  AprU  27  at  the  age 
of  77. 

Albert  K.  Henry,  cheesemaker-proces- 
sor.  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences; 
from  June  1, 1947,  unHl  his  retirement 
Jan.  1,  1985;  died  Feb.  23  at  the  age  of 
71. 

Ardell  W.  Hoslerman,  intramural 
equipment  and  facilides  worker.  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment; from  Nov.  16,  1949,  until  his 
retirement  April  1, 1984;  died  AprU  16 
at  the  age  of  70. 

James  A.  Lauck,  research  machinist, 
College  of  Engineering;  from  April  1, 
1953,  until  his  retirement  Sept.  1, 1981 ; 
died  March  8.  He  was  73. 

Anne  S.  Levett,  secretary,  Penn  State 
New  Kensington  Campus;  from  Sept. 
1,  1968,  until  her  retirement  April  1, 
1983;  died  Jan.  19  at  the  age  of  74. 

Stanley  Minko,  residence  hall  project 
worker,  Housing  and  Food  Services; 
from  Sept.  14,  1967,  until  his  retire- 
ment June  9,  1981;  died  April  2.  He 
was  76. 

Elizabeth  H.  Thomas,  former  head 
hbrarian  at  the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Campus,  died  May  8.  She  was  75. 

She  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  was  a  registered  bacteriol- 
ogist for  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  on  parasitic  diseases.  She  then 
obtained  a  master's  degree  in  library 
science  from  CathoUc  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,and  was  head 
librarian  at  the  Mont  Alto  Campus. 

She  was  an  avid  bridge  player  and 
a  naturalist.  In  1985,  she  published  the 
book,/lHisfon/o/ttePemis!/(oaM/(lS(f!fc 
Forest  School,  2903-1929. 

Ronald  A.  Yavorosky,  director  of 
business  services  at  the  Penn  State 
Schuylkill  Campus  since  Aug.  21, 
1978,  died  March  5.  He  was  44. 


Committee 
named  to  raise 
funds  for 
Harrisburg  library 

A  20-member  committee  will  direct 
the  effort  to  raise  $2  million  to  help 
equip  the  new  library  planned  for 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

The  committee  will  run  the 
public  phase  of  the  "Library  of  the 
Future"  campaign.  About  $330,000 
in  private  donations  already  has 
been  pledged. 

The  state  has  committed  $17.3 
million  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  library  and  classroom 
building  on  the  campus. 

Carl  L.  Campbell,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Key- 
stone Financial  Inc.,  will  chair  the 
campaign.  He  is  a  member  of  Penn 

The  public  phase  of  the 
campaign  to  raise  $2 
million  for  the  "Library 
of  the  Future"  has 
kiclced  off. 


State  Harrisburg's  board  of  advis- 
ers. 

Richard  Barger  of  Ernst  & 
Young  will  serve  as  the  alumni 
chair  of  the  fund-raising  campaign 
and  developer  John  Vartan  will  be 
honorary  alumni  chair. 

Committee  members  are: 
Edward  Book,  retired  from 
Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America;  William  Christ,  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  of  Hershey  Foods;  Keith 
Clark,  an  attorney  with  Shumaker, 
Williams;  and  William  Clark, 
retired  from  Pennsylvania  Airiines. 
Also,  Harris  Freedman,  presi- 
dent of  Freedman  and  Co.;  Ray- 
mond Cover,  publisher  of  The 
Patriot-News;  Irving  Hand,  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg; Caroline  Diamond  Harrison, 
general  manager  of  The  Patriot- 
News;  and  Albert  Herbert,  retired 
president  of  Pennsylvania  Indepen- 
dent Telephone  Co. 

Also,  James  Mead,  president  of 
Capital  Blue  Cross;  Gerald  Morri- 
son, an  attorney  with  Buchanan 
IngersoU;  Ralph  Peters,  chair  of 
Benetec  Associates;  Samuel  Ross, 
president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Pennsylvania  Blue  Shield; 
James  Taylor,  president  of  Penn 
National  Insurance;  and  Sondar 
Osier,  Jean  Skinner  and  Alyce 
Spector,  all  community  volunteers. 
The  state  is  seeking  an  architect 
to  design  the  building.  The  design 
process  could  take  up  to  two  years, 
meaning  construction  isn't  likely  to 
begin  before  1997.  The  building 
could  be  completed  by  1999. 
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Long-term  intervention  best,  study  shows 


Children  in  a  Head 
Start-like  program  for 
five  or  six  years  were 
better  at  reading  and  math 
and  less  likely  to  be  held 
back  in  school,  compared  to 
youngsters  in  the  program 
for  three  years  or  less. 

The  findings,  from  a 
study  of  1,106  African/ 
Black-American  youngsters 
in  Chicago,  suggest  that  the 
way  to  intervene  to  educate 
inner-city  children  is  to  keep 
them  in  a  program  through 
the  early  primary  grades. 

Arthur  Reynolds,  assis- 
tant professor  of  human 
development  at  Perm  State, 
says  the  most  successful 
children  in  the  Child  Parent 
Center  and  Expansion  pro- 
gram were  those  who  were 
in  it  the  longest.  The  pro- 
gram works  with  some  of 
Chicago's  lowest-income 
children. 

Dr.  Reynolds  found  that 
youngsters  in  the  pre- 
school/kindergarten pro- 
gram and  in  the  foUow-up 
program  in  the  first  to  third 
grades  scored,  on  average, 
five  months  higher  in  fifth- 
grade  reading  achievement 
than  children  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  foUow-up 
but  who  were  graduates  of 
just  the  preschool /kinder- 
garten program.  A  similar 
finding  occurred  for  math 
achievement,  he  says. 

Moreover,  children  who 
.participated  in  the  total  pro- 
gram from  preschool  to 
third  grade  had  a  52  percent 
lower  rate  of  being  held 
back  in  fifth  grade  than  chil- 
dren with  the 
preschool/kindergarten 
experience  or  less. 

"The  preschool /kinder- 
garten component  con- 
tributed significantly,  but 
if  s  the  total  program  that 
appeared  more  effective  at 
promohng  longer-term 
school  success,"  Dr. 
Reynolds  says.  "The  find- 
ings indicate  that  parficipa- 
tion  in  the  extended  pro- 
gram also  helped  prevent 
the  fading  effects  of  earlier 
intervenfion  for  at  least  sev- 
eral years." 

To  date,  few  studies 
have  provided  empirical 
support  for  the  value  of 
extended  intervention,  Dr. 
Reynolds  says. 

The  Child  Parent  Center 


"Invest  significantly  in  children 
at  an  early  age  or  spend  a  lot 
more  later  when  kids  are  having 
greater  problems/' 


and  Expansion  program  is 
similar  in  focus  to  Head 
Start  and  is  funded  through 
the  federal  Title  I  program. 
It's  an  established  govern- 
ment-funded program  that 
is  less  expensive  per  student 
than  most  model  education 


programs,  he  says. 

"In  1991  dollars,  the  cost 
of  the  program  is  about 
$4,000  per  child  per  year, 
which  is  about  the  same  as 
for  Head  Start,"  Dr. 
Reynolds  says.  "That  is  a 
small  amount  relative  to 


many  other  model  pro- 
grams, which  average  closer 
to  $10,000. 

'This  is  an  issue  of  pre- 
vention. Invest  significantly 
in  children  at  an  early  age  or 
spend  a  lot  more  later  when 
kids  are  having  greater 
problems.  The  program 
offers  significant  benefits  to 
children,  families  and  to 
society,"  he  adds. 

"The  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  extended  early 
childhood  programs  that 
are  as  effective  as  this  one 
should  be  implemented  on 
a  large  scale.  They  encour- 
age stability  in  school  and  at 
home  and  occur  at  an 
important  time  in  a  child's 
development,  which  is  the 
transition  to  formal  school- 
ing." 

Children  in  the  stiady 
participated  either  in  the 
program,  beginning  with 
preschool  in  1983-84  and 
ending  with  fifth  grade  in 
1991,  or  in  six  schools  with- 
out it.  Because  children  var- 
ied in  years  of  intervention, 
there  were  six  different 
comparison  groups  in  the 
study.  The  intervention 
group  scored  higher  in  all 
comparisons  with  the  other 
six  groups,  Dr.  Reynolds 
says. 

The  program  focuses  on 
reading  skills  and  social 
development.  It  emphasizes 
parents'  involvement  in 
their  children's  education, 
smaller  class  sizes,  and 
other  comprehensive  assis- 
tance, such  as  physical 
health  and  support  services 
for  the  children.  Parents 
participate  in  classrooms,  in 
school  activities  and  interact 
with  each  other  in  the 
schools. 

'These  features  help 
children  make  the  transition 
from  home  and  preschool  to 
school  more  successfully," 
Dr.  Reynolds  says.  "Involv- 
ing schools  in  this  way  cre- 
ates a  support  structure  that 
promotes  positive  family 
interaction  and  child  devel- 
opment, which  leads  to  bet- 
ter school  success." 

—  Scott  Turner 


Arthur  Reynolds,  assistant  proft 


of  human  development 
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Research 


Music 
helps 
heal 
brain- 
injured 


Researchers  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center  have  found  that  twice- 
a-week  music  therapy  has  helped 
brain-injured  patients  to  better  com- 
municate, socialize,  and  regain  some 
self-confidence.  The  patients  also 
reported  feeling  less  depressed  after 
undergoing  treatment  for  1-  weeks. 

Neuropsychologist  Dr.  Paul 
Eslinger,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  behavioral  science,  and 
music  therapist  Janice  Stouffer,  both 
at  Hershey,  divided  20  patients  with 
brain  injuries  into  two  groups.  One 
group  met  twice  a  week  for  music 
therapy.  The  other  met  twice  a  week 
in  an  informal  discussion-support  set- 
ting. 

"It's  easy  to  see  who  was  helped 
by  therapy,"  Ms.  Stouffer  says. 
"Many  of  the  patients  became  more 
outgoing  and  cooperative." 

"The  tie  between  emotion  and 
music  is  very  close,"  Dr.  Eslinger 
says.  "We  think  both  are  processed 
in  overlapping  areas  of  the  brain." 

Ms.  Stouffer  and  her  associates  at 
Hershey's  Living  Unlimited  Program 
hope  that  in  the  long  run  the  program 
will  enable  patients  to  return  to  a  pro- 
ductive role  in  society. 

Women's  managing 
style  may  save 
corporations 

The  very  qualities  that  have  tradition- 
ally barred  women  from  managemen- 
t's top  ranks  may  be  a  saving  grace  to 
many  of  America's  struggling  corpo- 
rations, a  new  book  suggests. 

Performance  Engineering  at  Work, 
edited  by  Perm  State  management 
professor  Peter  J.  Dean,  reveals  that 
an  increasingly  competitive,  global 
business  climate  has  forced  many 
American  firms  to  dramatically  alter 
traditional,  dictatorial  management 
practices  in  favor  of  the  more  partici- 
pative approach  generally  employed 
by  women. 

"Companies  today  are  finding 
that  they  have  to  make  changes  to  be 
competitive,"  says  Lynda  Phillips- 
Madson,  author  of  a  chapter  of  the 
book  and  an  associate  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Penn 
State's  Great  Valley  graduate  campus 
in  suburban  Philadelphia.  "History 
has  surely  shown  us  that  dictatorial 
approaches  —  no  matter  what  the 
context  —  often  don't  work." 
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Amaechi  honored 

The  academic  honors  continue  to 
accumulate  for  Penn  State  basketball 
standout  John  Amaechi.  Mr. 
Amaechi,  who  concluded  his,  senior 
season  as  the  Nittany  Lions'  leading 
scorer  and  rebounder,  was  selected 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  as  the  recipient  of  a 
$5,000  postgraduate  scholarship.  He 
is  the  second  Penn  State  student-ath- 
lete to  win  a  scholarship  this  year. 
Earlier,  football  comerback  Tony 
Fittman  was  selected  to  receive  a  sim- 
ilar grant.  Mr.  Amaechi,  a  native  of 
England,  was  the  CoSIDA-GTE  Acad- 
emic All-America  of  the  year  in  men's 
basketball.  He  made  first  team  Acad- 
emic All-America  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year. 

Men's  volleyball 

For  the  second  straight  year,  the  Penn 
State  men's  volleyball  team  made  it  to 
the  NCAA  championship  game, 
becoming  the  first  team  outside  the 
West  to  reach  the  title  match  in  con- 
secutive seasons,  but  UCLA  exacted  a 
measure  of  revenge  fot  last  year's 
upset  by  winning  in  three  games. 

Sophomore  middle  blocker  Ivan 
Contreras  was  named  to  the  NCAA 
All-Tournament  team.  He  and  team- 
mate Carlos  Ortiz  were  chosen  to  the 
American  Volleyball  Coaches  Associ- 
ation All-America  first  team.  Senior 
Ed  Josefoski  was  a  second  team  All- 
America  selection. 

CFA  recognition 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  the 
ninth  time  in  15  years,  Penn  State  has 
received  honorable  mention  recogni- 
tion from  the  College  Football  Associ- 
ation for  its  football  graduation  rate. 
The  Nittany  Lions  were  one  of  16 
CFA  member  institutions  cited  for  a 
rate  of  70  percent  or  better  for  the 
Class  of  1994. 

QUICK  TAKES 

Rising  sophomore  Terri  Zemaitis  is 
one  of  48  women's  volleyball  players 
selected  to  compete  at  the  1995 
Olympic  Festival  July  21-25  in  Boul- 
der, Colo.  Despite  an  11-2  record  and 
a  No.  13  ranking,  Coach  Glenn 
Thiel's  lacrosse  team  was  denied  a 
spot  in  the  NCAA  Tournament  by  the 
selection  committee.  Senior  tennis 
standout  Ivan  Spinner  has  been 
selected  to  play  in  the  NCAA  Cham- 
pionship for  the  second  straight  year. 
The  Lady  Lion  golf  team  finished  fifth 
in  the  Big  Ten  Championships  at 
Michigan,  the  best  finish  for  the  lady 
linksters  since  joining  the  conference 
in  1992. 


Interested    in    riding 
from  the  Huntingto 
Melanie  at  865-1412. 


Graduate  No.  5,000 

ROTC  graduate  Willie  Armstrong  (right)  was  officially  commissioned  by  William  Perry  {second  from  right),  U.S.  secretary  of  defense,  at 
recent  commencemenl  exercises  at  University  Park.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  5,000  ROTC  graduate  to  be  commissioned  by  Penn  State. 
Looking  on  are  John  Cahir,  (left)  vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergraduate  education,  Col.  Harvey  Shelton  (seated),  U.S.  Airtorce.  and 
Lt.  Col.  William  D,  Roudabush{second  from  left),  U.S.  Army. 
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Kimberly  A.  Darrow,  technician.  Research,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Doris  M.  Davis,  staff  assistant  VII,  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 

Criste  S.  Derr,  staff  assistant  VI,  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Terry  L.  Dowdy,  financial  officer  IV,  Corporate  Controller's 
Office. 

Brian  A.  Egan,  extension  assistant.  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Carol  S.  Findley,  lead  applications /programmer  analyst. 
Office  of  The  President. 

Lori  D.  Freedman,  staff  assistant  VI,  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 


James  A.  Galio,  assistant  manager.  Operations,  Computer 
and  Information  Systems,  Telecommunications. 
Mary  E.  Gates,  staff  assistant  VI,  Division  of  Development 
and  University  Relations. 

Paul  M.  Hallacher,  director.  Research  and  Graduate  School. 
Amy  L.  Hensal,  staff  assistant  Vi,  School  of  Communica- 
tions. 

Daniel  W.  Hirschbiel,  microcomputer  systems  consultant. 
Office  of  Physical  Plant. 

Donna  L.  Hockenberry,  staff  assistant  VI,  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 

D.  F.  Homer,  coordinator,  ICA  equipment  and  stockroom. 
Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Carolyn  M.  Hosier,  supen'isor.  Central  Transport,  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

John  B.  Kalbach,  systems  engineer  II,  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Telecommunications. 
Cathy  L.  Kanour,  employment  assistant.  Office  of  Human 
Resources. 
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"The  Jordan  Center  is  going  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in  this  region." 


Jordan  Center  on  target  for  1996 


From  its  92-foot  high  ceiling  to  its  360,000  square 
feet  of  space,  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  is  impressive  in  its  magni- 
tude. 

Although  hard-packed,  clay-colored  earth  still 
serves  as  the  floor  and  more  than  a  dozen  construction 
vehicles  are  parked  in  the  bowl  of  the  16,000-seat  arena, 
the  cavernous  multi-purpose  facility,  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Nov.  28,  is  quickJy  taking  shape. 

The  $53.8  million  Jordan  Center  near  Beaver  Stadi- 
um will  host  academic,  professional,  cultural  and 
entertainment  events,  as  well  as  men's  and  women's 
basketball  games.  On  schedule  and  within  budget,  the 
center  —  funded  with  $33.8  million  from  the  state  and 
the  remainder  from  private  donations  —  is  expected  to 
annually  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  the 
area  and  boost  the  local  economy  by  nearly  $24  million 
a  year. 

As  the  largest  facility  ever  constructed  with  state 


Department  of  General  Services  funds  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  Jordan  Center  is  the  largest  facility  of  its 
kind  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  the 
third  largest  arena  in  the  Big  Ten  Conference. 

"Because  of  the  types  of  events  and  the  diversity  of 
the  clientele  anticipated,  this  facility  is  going  to  have  a 
major  positive  economic  impact  on  the  region,  "  Gary 
Crowell,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
General  Services  and  a  Penn  State  alumnus,  said. 
"We're  not  just  talking  about  the  500  full-  and  part-time 
jobs  that  are  expected  to  be  created  at  the  center,  but  all 
of  the  spin-off  jobs  that  come  into  play  —  vendors,  food 
sales  and  hotels. 

"When  this  facility  is  completed  it  will  certainly 
help  lead  to  a  discovery  of  this  area  by  other  business- 
es and  it  will  be  seen  as  a  signal  of  a  healthy  local  econ- 
omy." 

See  "Jordan  Center"  on  page  7 


University  a  leader 
in  Sloan  fellows 

Penn  State  ranks  among  the  top  10  Ameri- 
can universities  in  the  number  of  faculty 
awarded  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  fel- 
lowships. 

Nationally,  100  young  scientists  and 
economists  were  selected  to  receive  Sloan 
fellowships  of  $30,000  each. 

Penn  State's  four  Sloan  fellows,  all  from 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  are:  Curt  J. 
Cutler,  assistant  professor  of  physics;  Vic 
lor  Nistor,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; Jorge  A.  PuUin,  assistant  professo: 
of  physics;  and  Paul  S.  Weiss,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 


1 

1             SLOAN  FELLOWS 

1 

How  we  stack  up 

l.MIT 

7 

2.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

5 

University  of  Cliicago 

5 

4.  Penn  State 

4 

Boston  University 

4 

Univeristy  of  Illinois 

4 

Univ.  of  Calif.— Irvine 

4 

Seven  Institutions  each  had  three  Sloan 
fellows:  Michigan,  Cal/Berkeley. 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins.  Colttmhia, 
Northwestern  and  Princeton. 

Senior  v.p.  to 
leave  University 

G.  David  Gearhart,  43,  senior  vice  president 
for  development  and  University  relations, 
has  been  named  senior  vice-president  and 
managmg  director,  effective  Oct.  1,  of  a 
nahonally  promment  philanthropic  man- 
agement consulting  firm, 
Grenzebach     GUer     & 
Associates,  with  offices 
m  Chicago,  III.,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
.     j-^^^__         "We    are    delighted 
f\i  ^IWi^mI  ''^^^  Dave  Gearhart  will 
^gj^^aWH  be  joining  the  firm  as  a 
*^^^^         I  senior   member   of  our 
management  team,"  said 
aDavrdlearhart'  ^"^J'  I  G""'  Pjesidenl 
and  chief  executive  otn- 
cer  of  Grenzebach  Glier 
&  Associates.  "He  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  advancement  professionals  in  the 
country.    His  expertise  will  greatly  enhance 

See  "Gearhart"  on  page  3 


Scholars  enhance  Summer  Sessions 


Ten  scholars  will  share  their  knowl- 
edge in  fields  ranging  from  African  art 
to  enhancing  cultural  pluralism  in 
agriculture  during  the  ninth  annual 
Scholars  in  Residence  program  this 
summer. 

The  program,  which  brings  schol- 
ars from  other  universities  to  teach, 
meet  students  and  engage  in  research, 
gives  minority  scholars  the  opportuni- 
ty to  become  familiar  with  Penn 
State's  education  and  research  pro- 
grams while  enhancing  cultural  diver- 
sity. 

Gladys  Bonilla,  associate  profes- 
sor. Department  of  Humanities,  Uni- 
versidad  Metropolitana,  will  teach 
11th-  and  12th-grade  students  to 
develop  their  writing  skills,  prepare 
for  the  SAT,  and  work  with  writing 
journals  at  the  Penn  State  Allentown 
Campus  from  June  30  to  Aug.  10. 
Kenneth  McGeary,  director  of  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education  at  the 
Allentown  Campus  (610-285-5013),  is 
Dr.  Bonilla's  host. 

W.  P.  Buckner  Jr.,  professor  of 
health  education.  University  of  Hous- 
ton, will  teach  a  course,  "Culturally 
Competent  Health  Professionals,"  and 
conduct  seminars  for  graduate  stu- 
dents on  the  professional  preparation 
of  health  educators  at  University  Park 
from  June  20  to  July  6.  Collins  Airhi- 
henbuwa,  associate  professor  of 
health  education  (814-863-0435),  is  Dr. 
Buckner's  host. 

Lillian  Rae  Dunlap,  an  assistant 


professor  at  the  University  of  tvlis- 

Ethnicity  and  the  Media"  and  will  be  a 
guest  lecturer  in  various  classes  at 
University  Park  from  June  8  to  Aug. 
2.  Terri  Brooks,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communications  (,814-865-6597),  is  Dr. 
Dunlap's  host. 

Ylda  Farre-Rigau,  associate  profes- 
sor and  director  of  Extension  and  Con- 
tinuing Education,  University  of  Puer- 
to Rico  —  Rio  Piedras  Campus,  will 
teach  classes,  conduct  workshops  and 
participate  in  networking/resource 
sessions  relating  to  cooperative  learn- 
ing and  English  as  a  second  language 
at  the  Penn  State  York  Campus  from 
July  5  to  July  22.  Beth  Gill-McDon- 
ald, professional  development  coor- 
dinator, York  Campus,  (717-771-4000), 
is  Dr.  Farre-Rigau's  host. 

James  Phillip  Jeter,  professor  and 
director  of  graduate  studies.  Division 
of  Journalism,  Florida  A&M  Universi- 
ty, will  teach  a  broadcast  journalism 
course  at  University  Park  through 
Aug.  15.  Terri  Brooks,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Communications  (814-865- 
6597),  is  Dr.  Jeter's  host. 

Alvin  Larke  Jr.,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education,  Texas  A&M  Universi- 
ty, will  give  a  lecture,  "Enhancing 
Cultural  PluraUsm  in  Colleges  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,"  and  will  be  at  Uni- 
versity Park  through  June  30.  Blan- 
nie  Bowen,  professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Extension  Education  (814-863- 
7850),  is  Dr.  Larke's  host. 


Miriam  R.  Plata  Monllor,  an  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  will  hold 
writing  workshops  and  creative  writ- 
ing exercises  on  reading,  critical  think- 
ing, and  preparing  students  to  take  the 
SAT  exam  with  exercises  on  vocabu- 
lary development,  reading  compre- 
hension and  word  usage  at  the  Penn 
State  Allentown  Campus  from  July  1 
to  Aug.  10.  Kenneth  McGeary,  direc- 
tor of  Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion at  the  Allentown  Campus  (610- 
285-5013),  is  Ms.  Monitor's  host. 

Sharon  Pruitt,  associate  professor 
of  art  history,  Jenkins  School  of  Art, 
East  Carolina  University,  will  teach  a 
course  on  African  art  at  University 
Park  through  Aug.  5.  Roland  E.  Fleis- 
cher, professor  of  art  history  (814-865- 
6326),  is  Dr.  Pruitt's  host. 

Laura  Pulido,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  teach  a  course  on  race  and 
environmental  justice  at  University 
Park  through  Aug.  7.  D.  M.  Liverman, 
associate  professor  of  geography  (814- 
865-3433),  is  Dr.  Pulido's  host. 

Carlos  Rodriguez,  a  research  ana- 
lyst at  Pelavin  Research  Institute,  will 
teach  a  course  on  "Minority  Issues  in 
Education"  at  University  Park 
through  June  16.  Patrick  Terenzini 
and  James  Ratcliff,  with  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
(814-863-2690),  are  Dr.  Rodriguez's 
hosts. 


University  offers  number  of  programs 
in  summer  months  for  minorities 


The  Universit/s  regular  classes  are 
over  and  the  population  on  campus 
has  decreased,  but  there  is  still  plenty 
of  activity  at  University  Park.  Inaddi- 
tion  to  regular  summer  semester 
courses  leading  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees,  enrichment 
programs  offer  new  experiences  and  a 
chance  to  improve  old  skills  and  learn 
new  ones. 

More  than  40  summer  academic 
enrichment  programs  will  be  offered 
this  year,  including  a  number  that 
focus  on  encouraging  minorities  to 
enter  particular  fields  of  study  such  as 
health,  engineering  and  journalism. 

The  20  college  juniors  and  seniors 
from  across  the  country  entering  the 
competitive  Graduate  Minority 
Health  Careers  Institute  (June  25-July 
30)  will  be  studying  health  education, 
health  policy  and  administration,  clin- 
ical psychology,  communication  dis- 
orders or  nutrition.  Their  high  school 
counterparts  in  the  Minority  Health 
Careers  InsHtute  (July  1-28)  also  will 
study  facets  of  the  health  professions, 
while  the  Minority  Research  Appren- 


tice Program  (varoious  dates  through 
Aug.  4)  targets  minority  high  school 
graduates  who  want  to  pursue  careers 
in  biomedical  research  or  the  health 
professions.  Dan  Trevino  is  the  pro- 
gram director  for  all  three  programs. 

The  College  of  Engineering's 
Minority  Engineering  Program, 
directed  by  Saundra  Johnson,  is  con- 
ducting three  enrichment  programs 
for  high  school  juniors  interested  in 
careers  in  business,  engineering  or  the 
sciences  O^ly  8-Aug.  5).  Participating 
students  will  receive  college  credits 
for  their  work.  During  the  Visit  in 
Engineering  Week's  two  one-week 
sessions,  July  9-15  and  July  16-22,  high 
school  seniors  considering  a  career  in 
engineering  will  take  a  close  look  at 
engineering,  and  undergraduates  in 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  Center  for  Undergrad- 
uate Research  Opportunities  will  con- 
centrate on  actual  research,  under  the 
direction  of  University  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

For  senior  high  school  students 
interested  in  journalism,  the  College 


of  Communications  has  the  Multicul- 
tural High  School  Journalism  Work- 
shop. From  July  9  until  July  21,  these 
students  get  a  short  course  on  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  reporter  or  writer.  The 
college  also  has  a  two-week  Multicul- 
tural High  School  Film/Video  Work- 
shop for  14-  to  24-year-olds  who  see 
themselves  as  the  next  Spike  Lee  or 
Mario  Van  Peebles. 

Other  summer  programs  offered 
through  the  University's  Academic 
Assistance  Programs  include  Hispan- 
ics  for  Academics  Program  directed 
by  Jesu5  Colon,  a  counselor  at  the 
Multicultural  Resource  Center.  It's 
designed  for  college-bound  Hispan- 
ic/Latino high  school  students  enter- 
ing their  senior  year  this  fall.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Summer  institute  for 
Academic  Achievement  for  pre-col- 
lege  freshmen  who  need  additional 
academic  support  before  starting 
Penn  State  is  also  being  offered. 


COMMISSION 


for  Women 


A  column  inloiming  the  University 
communily  about  the 

activities  ol  the 
Commission  for  Women 


Sub-committees 
work  to  improve 
status  of  women 

The  n\ission  of  the  Issues  and  Policies 
Committee  of  the  Commission  for 
Women  is  to  identify  issues  critical 
to  enhancing  the  status  of  women  at 
Penn  State  and  to  review  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  poli- 
cies of  equity.  Because  the  mission 
is  so  large,  this  committee,  chaired  by 
Ellen  Walker,  has  been  divided  into 
sub-committees  to  focus  on  issues 
pertaining  to  students,  staff  and  tech- 
nical service  workers,  and  campus 
climate.  Work  being  done  by  those 
committees  includes: 

The  student  issues  sub-commit- 
tee conducted  a  focus  group  to  learn 
what  students  want  from  a  mentor- 
ing program.  They  also  bench- 
marked  with  current  programs  both 
at  Penn  State  and  otlwr  institutions. 
They  are  compiling  a  directory  of 
PSU  mentoring  programs  and  are 
establishing  a  mentoring  program. 

The  staff/ tech  ser\'lce  issues  sub- 
committee revised  a  survey,  which 
will  be  administered  to  technical  ser- 
vice workers,  to  assess  perceptions  of 
professional  growth  opportunities. 
As  a  result  of  previous  work  of  this 
committee,  a  Staff  Focus  Committee 
has  been  established  to  ser\'e  as  an 
advisory  group  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources.  This  sub-com- 
mittee has  also  consulted  with  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources  on  issues 
pertaining  to  SPEC  and  health  cov- 
erage, especially  women's  health 

Another  sub-committee  explored 
ways  to  increase  involvement  in 
diversity.  Thegoalof  this  group  is 
to  promote  diversity  by  faaiJty,  staff 
and  students  at  aU  campus  locations, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  an  elec- 
tronic forum  would  permit  that.  A 
listsen'  is  being  implemented  for  top- 
ics, articles  and  questions.  The  Uni- 
versity community  will  be  able  to 
subscribe  to  the  diveisity  listserv  and 
participate  in  discussions  on  diversi- 
ty issues. 

The  Issues  and  Policies  Commit- 
tee continues  to  monitor  child  care, 
the  Tenure  Track  Study  completed 
last  year,  the  effects  on  women  of  the 
downsizing  of  the  University,  the 
progress  of  domestic  partner  benefits 
and  the  inclusion  of  women  candi- 
dates for  leadership  roles  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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Gearhart 

continued  from  page  1 

our  ability  to  serve  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  university  and  college 
clients.  We  expect  that  Dave's  work 
with  us  will  have  him  involved  in  major 
iiniversity  fund-raising  campaigns 
around  the  country  and  in  Great  Britain 
as  well.  We  have  big  plans  for  Dave." 

Grenzebach  Glier  &  Associates  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive philanthropic  management  firms  in 
the  United  States,  serving  clients  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  well.  Its 
higher  education  clients  include  some  of 
America's  most  prestigious  colleges  and 
universities,  such  as  Griiuiell,  UCLA, 
Georgetown,  Johns  Hopkins,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  MIT,  Buckneli  and  Wash- 
ington. It  also  serves  health  care  and 
medical  institutions,  such  as  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  the  Mayo  Clin- 
ic, and  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center; 
cultural  organizations,  such  as  Monti- 
cello,  Thomas  Jefferson's  home,  and  Fol- 
ger  Shakespeare  Library;  regional  and 
national  institutions;  and  other  nonprof- 
it organizations.  The  firm's  current 
client  fund-raising  goals  total  in  excess 
of  $6  billion. 

Dr.  Gearhart  leaves  Perm  State  as 
planning  and  preparations  for  a  second 
large-scale  major  gifts  campaign  contin- 
ue to  move  forward  in  the  context  of  this 
summer's  presidential  transition. 

"While  the  prospect  of  staying  on 
and  providing  support  to  the  upcoming 
campaign  for  Penn  State  is  very  templ- 
ing, the  Grenzebach  Glier  firm  has 
offered  me  a  position  that  is  exft-emely 
attractive  and  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  redeploy  my  skills  in  ways  that  will 
continue  to  serve  American  higlier  edu- 
cation," Dr.  Gearhart  said. 

"Penn  State  is  well-poised  to  take  on 
its  second  major  gifts  campaign,"  he 
added.  "The  academic  leadership  and 
the  campaign  volunteers  are  united  on 
campaign  priorities  and  the  campaign 
game  plan,  and  they  are  very  enthusias- 
tic about  moving  forward  under  the 
new  administration  of  recently  named 
president  Graiiam  B.  Spanier. 

'Tt  has  been  my  absolute  pleasure  to 
work  with  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University  who  care  so  deeply  about 
this  institution  and  who  have  supported 
it  so  generously,"  Dr.  Gearhart  said. 
"Penn  State  also  is  blessed  by  talented 
and  hard-working  administrators,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  who  have  provided  the 
internal  support  that  has  made  so  much 
progress  possible." 

Penn  State  President  Joab  Thomas, 
who  will  retire  on  Aug.  31,  said,  "Dave 
Gearhart  has  done  excellent  work  for 
Penn  State  during  the  five  years  of  my 
adminish-ation.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  opportunities  he  has  helped  to  create 
for  the  Penn  State  learning  community 
through  substantially  increased  private 
gift  support." 

President-elect  Spanier,  who 
assumes  the  office  on  Sept.  1,  said,  "I  am 
sorry  that  1  will  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  working  with  Dave  Gearhart  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  philan- 
thropic legacy  he  has  built  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  ven- 
ture. We  will  certainly  remain  firm  in 
our  comnutinent  to  increasing  the  levels 
of  philanthropic  support  to  Penn  State 
through  a  new  major  gifts  campaign." 


Dr.  Gearhart  came  to  Penn  State  in 
1985,  and  quickly  organized  and  pro- 
vided staff  leadership  for  the  Campaign 
for  Penn  State,  the  University's  first 
major  gifts  campaign. 

When  it  ended  in  1990,  Penn  State 
had  raised  $352  million  in  gifts  and 
pledges,  achieving  175  percent  of  its 
original  $200  million  goal.    The  cam- 


of  strategic  corporate  alliances  such  as 
that  between  Penn  Stale  and  Pepsi, 
which  is  generating  $8  million  in  new 
revenue  over  10  years  for  the  Universi- 
ty- 

William  A.  Schreyer,  chairman  of 
the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chairman  of  the  first  Campaign  for  Penn 
State,  said,  "Gearhart  developed  a  cul- 
ture of  fund  raising  at  Perm  State  and 
brought  total  giving  from  $24  million 
the  year  before  he  arrived  to  over  S83 
million  last  year.  Thaf  s  a  240  percer' 
increase,  which  is  one  of  the  highc' 


GROWTH  DURING  GEARHART'S  TENURE 
Growth  in  Total  Private  Support 
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paign  also  ranked  as  one  of  the  five 
largest  campaigns  ever  mounted  by  an 
American  public  university. 

Since  Dr.  Gearhart's  tenure  at  Penn 
State,  the  endowment  has  increased 
from  under  $50  million  to  $320  million, 
largely  from  fund-raising  programs. 
The  number  of  endowed  faculty  posi- 
tions has  increased  from  19  to  160,  and 
the  number  of  endowed  scholarships 
has  more  than  tripled. 

And  in  the  post-campaign  environ- 
ment, Dr.  Gearhart  increased  Penn 
State's  fund-raising  momentum.  The 
University  raised  even  more  than  it  did 
during  the  campaign,  and  in  shorter 
hme— $360  million  in  actual  gift  receipts 
during  the  period  between  1991-95. 

This  was  made  pcssible,  in  part,  by 
a  series  of  special  "focus"  campaigns 
which  raised  $10  million  for  a  new  Bio- 
medical Research  Building  at  The  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  $22  million  for  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Center,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted later  this  year,  and  $14  million  for 
an  addition  and  renovations  to  Pattee 
Library.  He  also  pioneered  the  concept 


increases  in  giving  of  any  college  or  uni- 
versity during  that  time. 

"I  am  personally  grateful  to  Dave  for 
all  he  has  done  for  Penn  State,"  Schrey- 
er added.  '1  have  worked  very  closely 
with  him  over  the  last  decade,  and  am 
grateful  not  only  for  the  impressive 
organizational  skills  and  talents  he 
brought  to  this  role,  but  for  the  out- 
standing devotion  and  commitment  he 
showed  to  his  adopted  university." 

Edward  R.  Hintz,  chairman  of  Penn 
State's  National  Development  Council, 
the  University's  top  volunteer  fund-rais- 
ing body,  said  his  leaving  "will  create  a 
space  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The 
relationships  he  has  forged  for  this  Uni- 
versity are  important,  and  our  challenge 
will  be  to  conhnue  the  good  work  he  has 
started." 

Joe  Paiemo,  Penn  State  football 
coach,  vice  chairman  of  the  Campaign 
for  Penn  State  and  chairman  of  the  more 
recent  Campaign  for  the  Library,  said, 
"This  is  a  great  loss  for  Penn  State.  But 
we're  pleased  that  Dave  is  moving  on  to 
do  something  he's  always  had  in  mind. 
He'll  be  hugely  successful  as  a  consul- 


tant, because  1  honestly  don't  believe 
there's  a  better  development  profes- 
sional in  the  country.  We  have  worked 
together  to  raise  millions  of  dollars  for 
this  University,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed.  He  has  had  an  enormous 
impact  on  Penn  State,  one  which  all  of 
us  will  feel  for  a  long  time  to  come  We 
wish  him  well." 

Dr.  Gearhart  was  responsible  for 
more  than  fund  raising,  however.  He 
helped  shape  the  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  University  Relations — which 
consists  of  alumni  relations,  public  rela- 
tions and  communications,  and  fund- 
raising  operations  —  into  one  of  the  best 
advancement  organizations  in  Ameri- 
can higherjeducation.  In  1987, 1988,  and 
1991,  the  division  won  the  top  award 
granted  by  its  national  professional 
association,  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ntent  and  Support  of  Education  (CASE) 
for  "excellence  in  the  general  program." 
This  "triple  CTown"  is  a  feat  unprece- 
dented in  C^E  annals. 

Dr.  Gearhart  also  guided  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association.  During  his 
tenure,  the  association  became  the 
largest  dues-paying  oi^anization  of  its 
kind  in  America  with  131X100  members. 
The  association  has  the  largest  endow- 
ment fund  of  any  Big  Ten  university, 
with  a  $16  million  portfolio. 

The  third  component  for  whidi  Dr. 
Gearhart  was  responsible  was  Universi- 
ty relations — the  public  relations,  com- 
mimications,  and  marketing  arm  of  the 
University.  Under  his  leadership,  he 
strengthened  commuiucations  pro- 
grams designed  to  position  Penn  State 
as  one  of  the  top  universities  in  the 
nation.  Two  recently  commissioned 
surveys  found  that  Penn  State  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  adult  popula- 
tion as  being  among  the  lop  10  univer- 
sities in  the  nation  and  the  leading 
university  in  the  Commonwealth  by  a 
margin  of  four  to  one  over  the  closest 
competitor. 

Part  of  this  positioning  effort  was 
based  on  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  new  institutional  identi- 
ty program  he  championed  and  that 
Penn  State  introduced  in  1987.  The 
"Penn  State  mark"  and  the  visual  sys- 
tems designed  to  support  it  gained 
national  attention  as  one  of  the  best 
identity  programs  developed  in  higher 
education. 

E)r.  Gearhart  recently  completed  a 
book.  The  Capital  Carnpaign  in  Higher 
Education:  A  Practical  Guide  for  College 
and  University  Advancement,  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers. 

In  1992,  he  was  named  a  Fulbright 
Scholar  to  Oxford  University  (Merton 
College),and  provided  a  post-campaign 
plan  to  the  college  for  implementation 
after  the  Oxford  University  capital  cam- 
paign. 

He  also  teaches  in  Penn  State's  high- 
er education  graduate  program  as  an 
affiliate  assistant  professor  of  educatioa 
Dr.  Gearhart  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Westminster  College  in  Fulton, 
Mo.,  which  named  him  as  a  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  in  1992.  His  law 
degree  and  his  doctor  of  education 
'  degree  are  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas- 

He  serves  on  the  boards  of  directors 
of  Uni-Marts  Inc.,  and  The  Second  Mila 
He  and  his  family  will  continue  to 
reside  in  State  College 
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New  dairy  complex  Is  state-of-the-art 
research  facility  for  College  of  Ag  Sciences 


Ranked  as  the  fourth  leading  dairy  state 
in  the  nation  just  behind  California, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia is  home  to  about  650,000  dairy  cows. 
Looking  to  improve  dairy  production  in  the 
Commonwealth,  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  today  dedicated  its  new  stat^of-the- 
art  Dairy  Education  and  Research  Center. 

Located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  University 
Park  Campus  across  from  Beaver  Stadium, 
the  new  facility  can  house  about  200  head  of 
milking  cows.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
features  of  this  S6.5  million  facility  is  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  milking  parlor  which 
allows  for  electronic  identification  of  cows. 
The  automatic  identification  system  permits 
researchers  to  record  data  on  individual 
cow's  milk  production.  The  milking  system 


n  and  Research 


i  4,000-gallon 


consists  of  20  automatic  mUking  units  and  milk  meters.  Milk  is  cooled  within  minutes  and  stored  i 

ki  the  planning  stages  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  fadHty  incorporates  state-of-the-art  equipment  with  larger 
stalls,  larger  storage  capacity  and  an  intensive  research  unit  to  study  cattle  nutrition,  physiology  and  biotechnology. 
In  addition,  the  center  includes: 

—  A  60-cow  ti^stall  bam  for  feeding  research  studies; 

—  feed  center  for  storage  and  mixing  of  feed  and  five  upright  silos  that  increase  storage  capacity; 

—  heifer  bam  for  160  replacement  heifers;  and 

—  free-stall  bam  for  housing  120  adult  cows.  ,  ,      ,  .j  jv    .i.     ii       j 

The  construction  of  the  new  Dairy  EducaHon  and  Research  Center  was  built  with  funds  provided  by  the  state  and 
federal  governments.  The  center  is  a  major  element  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  building  program,  which 
for  the  most  part  has  been  funded  by  the  government  in  an  attempt  to  address  long-standing  facilities  defiaencies. 


Obituaries 


Lena  L.  Boone,  janitor.  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from  Feb. 
1, 1954,  unHl  her  retirement  April  18, 1964;  died  March  25. 
She  was  95. 

Yoshio  Fukuyama,  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gious Studies,  died  April  3.  He  was  73. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Ix)s  Angeles  City  College  and 
Doanne  College,  Crete,  Neb.  After  spending  two  years  as 
a  missionary  in  Turkey  after  World  War  n,  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree,  and  a  doctorate  in  ethics  and 
society  at  the  Utuversity  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Eukuyama  served  as  secretary  of  the  Board  for 
Homeland  Missions  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (Con- 
gregational) from  1954  to  1967,  professor  of  religious  stud- 
ies from  1967  to  1981  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gious Studies  from  1975  to  1981  at  Penn  State,  and 
academic  dean  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  from 
1981  to  1986. 


He  was  the  author  of  The  Fragmented  Laymait  An 
Empirical  Shidy  of  Lay  Attitudes  (with  Thomas  Campbell) 
and  The  Ministry  in  Transition:  A  Case  Study  in  Theological 
Education.  He  refired  in  1986. 

Naomi  E.  Sheranko,  secretary.  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter; from  Feb.  20, 1973,  until  her  retirement  March  1, 1986; 
died  March  27  at  the  age  of  73. 

Albert  K.  Henry,  cheesemaker-processor.  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences;  from  Jtme  1,  1947,  until  his  retirement 
Jan.  1, 1985;  died  Feb.  23  at  the  age  of  71. 

James  A.  Lauck,  research  machinist.  College  of  Engineer- 
ing; from  April  1, 1953,  imtil  his  refirement  Sept.  1, 1981; 
died  March  8.  He  was  73. 


EMPLOYEE 

BENEFITS 


HealthAmerica  provides 
answers 

Following  are  frequently  asked  questions 
and  answers  about  HealthAmerica's  HMO: 


What  types  of  service  require  a  referral 
from  niy  primary  care  physician  (PCP)? 

You  need  a  referral  for  any  covered  ser- 
vice not  performed  in  the  PCP's  office, 
except  for  yearly  gynecological  exams, 
mammograms  and  removal  of  impacted 
wisdom  teeth. 

Do  I  need  a  referral  from  my  PCP  for  my 
routine  gynecological  exam? 

For  your  yearly  routine  gynecological 
exam,  you  have  two  options:  1 .)  Your  PCP 
can  provide  this  preventive  service,  which 
is  covered  at  100  percent;  or  2.)  You  can  use 
your  "GYN  Voucher,"  which  entitles  you 
to  a  yearly  routine  gynecological  exam  with 
a  participating  HealthAmerica  gynecologist 
of  your  choice.  Simply  call  HealthAmeri- 
ca's member  services  with  the  date,  time 
and  name  of  the  chosen  participating  physi- 
cian and  the  service  will  be  authorized  and 
covered  atlOOpercentup  to  $100.  See  your 
"Routine  Annual  Gynecological  Exanuna- 
tion  Rider"  for  more  detailed  information. 

Do  I  need  a  referral  from  my  PCP  for  a 
mammogram? 

National  health  guidelines  recommend 
that  women  have  a  mammogram  every  one 
to  two  years  between  ages  40  and  50,  and 
annually  after  age  50.  These  mammograms 
are  covered  in  full,  as  are  more  frequent 
screenings  if  recommended  by  your  PCP. 
Mammograms  for  women  ages  40  and  over 
can  be  self-referred  to  HealthAmerica  par- 
ticipating providers.  Women  under  age  40 
are  required  to  consult  with  their  PCP  for 
recommendation  and  referrals. 

What  procedure  do  1  need  to  have  wisdom 
teeth  (third  molars)  removed? 

You. have  coverage  for  this  service 
imder  the  "Oral  Surgery  Rider,"  which  pro- 
vides coverage  for  the  removal  of  sympto- 
matic, impacted  third  molars  when  partial- 
ly or  completely  covered  by  bone.  In  order 
to  obtain  approval  for  this  service,  simply 
call  HealthAmerica's  member  services 
department,  which  will  send  you  the  pre- 
authorization  form  that  must  be  completed 
by  a  HealthAmerica  participating  oral  sur- 
geon. The  oral  surgeon  will  send  the  pre- 
authorization  form  back  to  HealthAmeri- 
ca's dental  consultant,  who  will  approve  or 
deny  the  services.  You  will  be  notified  in 
writing  of  the  approval  status. 

Who  can  I  call  if  I  have  a  benefit  or  a  claim 
question? 

HealthAmerica's     member     services 
department  serves  you  Monday-Friday, 
8  a-nx  -  5:30  p.m..  Phone  numbers  are  800- 
366-6433  or  814-231-8970. 


News  in  Brief 


Weight  Watchers 
Summer  Series 

A  10-week  summer  series  of  the 
Weight  Watchers  AT  WORK, 
which  began  Wednesday,  June  7, 
meets  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  each 
Wednesday  through  Aug.  9  in  the 
Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

Learn  how  to  develop  and 
maintain  healthful  eating  and  exer- 
cise habits  in  an  informal,  support- 
ive setting.  Cost  is  $110  (Lifetime 
members  $100);  a  split  payment 
plan  is  available  and  new  members 
are  welcome  at  any  time  during  the 
series. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
faculty/staff  health  promotion 
division  at  865-3085. 

June  blood  drives 

The  American  Red  Cross-Centre 
Communities  Chapter,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Penn  State  groups, 
will  be  host  for  two  blood  drives  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

On  Friday,  June  23,  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Science  will 
hold  a  blood  drive  in  205-206  Walk- 
er Building,  from  10  a.m. -4  p.m. 
For  an  appointment  call  Lori  at  3- 
7091.  OnThursday,  June29,  the 
Office  of  the  Physical  Plant  will 
host  a  blood  drive  from  9  a.m. -3 
p.m.  For  an  appointment  call 
Linda  at  3-2340. 

For  more  information  on  blood 
donations,  call  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  1-800-54-BLOOD. 

PSEOP  meeting 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Pro- 
fessionals will  hold  a  special  topic 
meeting:  "Independent  Learning 
and  State  College  Continuing  Edu- 
cation," on  Friday,  June  16,  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  in  Room  101  Kern 
Graduate  Building.  The  speakers 
will  be  Tammy  Crissman  and  Kay 
Partenheimer.  Contact  Sherry 
Walk  at  865-7681  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Penn  State  Educational  Office 
Professionals  is  a  professional 
organization  whose  membership 
consists  of  faculty,  staff,  staff  non- 
exempt  and  technical  services. 

For  membership  information, 
contact  membership  coordinator 
Jenny  King  0XK3,  863-4030). 

Video  conference 

The  CQI  Center  and  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education  are  spon- 
soring a  live,  interactive  video  con- 
ference, "Breakthrough  Results 
with  Benchmarking,"  at  Penn  State 
Scanticon  on  June  27,  from  1-3  p.m. 


The  conference,  open  to  all  Univer- 
sity employees,  features  Robert  C. 
Camp,  world-renowned  "father  of 
benchmarking,"  Carla  O'Dell, 
original  director  of  the  Internation- 
al Benchmarking  Clearinghouse,  as 
well  as  senior  executives  from  The 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Pacific  Bell  and 
Texas  Instruments.  During  the 
two-hour  event  participants  will 
learn  the  various  approaches  to 
benchmarking,  present  and  future 
trends,  breakthrough  results 
achieved  by  companies  in  differ- 
ent industries  and  what  "out-of- 
the-box"  benchmarking  means. 
The  program  includes  interactive 
exercises  and  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  presenters  and  panelists 
questions.  The  cost  to  Penn  State 
faculty  and  staff  is  $20.  To  register 
for  the  video  conference,  call.  Sue 
DeArmitt  at  863-0229. 

Gerontology  hotline 

The  Penn  State  Gerontology  Center 
is  offering  a  new  service  to  the 
community:  a  telephone  "hotline" 
for  information  and  referral  on 
University,  local  and  national 
aging  resources.  The  telephone 
number  is  (814)  863-4517.  The  ser- 
vice, available  Monday  through 
Friday  during  normal  working 
hours,  is  maimed  by  senior  citizens 
available  to  answer  questions  and 
make  referrals. 

The  service  is  offered  as  part  of 
the  ongoing  activities  of  the  cen- 
ter's Outreach  Program.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  "hotline," 
the  Outreach  Program  is  develop- 
ing a  "Senior  Citizen's  Interest 
Guide  to  Campus  Life."  The  direc- 
tory, which  will  list  a  variety  of 
educational  and  recreational  ser- 
vices, health  services,  etc.,  available 
through  the  University  to  commu- 
nity seniors,  is  available.  For  infor- 
mation on  how  to  obtain  a  copy, 
call  863-4517. 

AIDS  Memorial  Quilt 
returning  in  September 

Centre  CARES  (Community  AIDS 
Resource  Enhancement  Services) 
has  received  preliminary  approval 
to  again  be  host  for  a  portion  of  The 
NAMES  Project  AIDS  Memorial 
Quilt.  Sections  of  the  quilt  are 
scheduled  to  be  displayed  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  on  Sept. 
22,  23  and  24. 

During  the  quilt's  first  visit  to 
campus  in  1993,  more  than  10,000 
people  passed  through  the  doors  of 
Recreation  Building  to  experience 
the  powerful  tribute  to  the  people 
who  lived,  who  were  loved  and 


who  died  of  AIDS.  By  weekend's 
end,  a  total  of  $10,000  was  raised 
for  the  fight  against  the  disease, 
which  continues  to  escalate  in  epic 
proportions.  By  1996,  the  quilt  will 
be  double  the  size  it  was  in  1992— 
containing  approximately  45,000 
panels  covering  a  space  the  size  of 
29  football  fields. 

To  find  out  how  you  can 
become  involved  in  the  return  of 
the  quilt,  phone  event  co-chairper- 
son Judi  Albin  at  (814)  865-5375. 

Quilters  needed 

As  part  of  the  activities  surround- 
ing the  return  of  the  AIDS  Memor- 
ial Quilt  to  the  University  Park 
Campus,  Centre  CARES  will  be 
holding  panel-making  bees  on  the 
following  Sundays;  June  18,  and 
July  2,  16  and  30,  at  1  p.m.,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Red  Cross  offices 
at  121  1  /2  East  Beaver  Ave. 

Anyone  interested  in  making  a 
panel  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
loved  one  who  died  of  AIDS,  or 
anyone  interested  in  helping  others 
make  a  panel,  is  welcome.  No 
sewing  experience  is  necessary- 
Parking  alert 
Phase  I  of  the  Foundry  Park  con- 
struction has  begun,  which  means 
that  if  you  normally  park  in  the 
Brown  A  lot  behind  Hammond 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
Campus,  you  will  have  to  find 
another  place  to  park  for  the  next 
30  days. 

The  first  phase  of  construction 
involves  selected  demolition, 
realignment  of  existing  parking, 
resurfacing  the  enhre  lot,  adjusting 
storm  drainage  and  adding  light- 
ing and  concrete  curbing.  This 
realignment  will  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  replace  parking  spaces 
lost  when  the  addition  to  Reber 
Building  was  added. 

While  work  is  being  done  on 
the  lot,  there  will  be  limited  tem- 
porary parking  in  the  stone  area. 
Red  A  and  Brown  A  behind  Deike 
Building.  In  addition,  the  parking 
office  has  opened  Nittany  Deck  to 
holders  of  Brown  A  permits. 

The  second  phase  of  the  project 
will  begin  after  the  parking  lot  has 
been  returned  to  service  and  will 
include  sidewalks,  additional  curb- 
ing, area  lighting,  top  soil,  grading 
and  seeding  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  park. 


End  of  fiscal  year  ordering 

All  equipment  and  software  ordered 
from  the  Microcomputer  Order  Center 
(MOC)  must  be  delivered  to  the  depart- 
ment by  June  30  —  no  exceptions.  This 
delivery  date  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
all  accounts  are  accurately  charged  on 
their  respective  94/95  budget.  Accord- 
ing to  federal  law,  the  MOC  cannot 
charge  any  budgets  for  equipment  or 
software  prior  to  the  actual  delivery 
date. 

Departments  should  send  IBIS 
GREQ  forms  to  the  MOC  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  does  not  guarantee  delivery 
by  June  30  due  to  variances  in  vendor 
availability. 

If  your  department  wishes  to  carry 
items  from  a  94/95  GREQ  order  over  to 
the  95/96  budget,  please  indicate  'Y'  on 
the  GREQ  form.  These  items  will  be 
delivered  as  they  arrive.  No  95/96 
GREQ  orders  will  be  accepted  until 
Monday,  July  3. 

End  of  fiscal  year  availability 


To  make  ordering  easier  and 
charges  are  made  on  the  94/95  budget, 
the  MOC  has  compiled  an  availabihty  hst 
of  computer  equipment.  These  items  are 
currently  in  stock  at  the  MOC,  ready  for 
delivery.  The  list  is  updated  regularly 
during  the  week  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  MOC  CPU  AVAILABILITY  list 
can  be  found  online  at  these  locations: 
PSUVM  Netnews,  under  psu.moc; 
GOPHER,  under  "Computing;"  World 
Wide  Web,  under  the  Penn  State  home 
page  at:  http://www-moc.cac.psu.edu. 

The  Back-to  School  sale 

Watch  for  the  Microcomputer  Order 
Center's  Back-to-School  sale  flier  coming 
out  in  mid-June. 

This  Back-to-School  promotion  will 
be  offered  through  Monday,  July  31,  for 
guaranteed  delivery  on  Sunday,  Aug.  20. 

Come  to  the  Microcomputer  Order 
Center,  12  Willard  Building,  or  call  865- 
2100  or  (800)  251-9281. 
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Council  names  four  honorary  alumni 


The  Alumni  Council  of  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association  has  named  four 
outstanding  contributors  to  the  Uni- 
versity —  Joab  and  Marly  D.  Thomas, 
Kenneth  L.  Pollock  and  Peter  B. 
Weiler  —  as  Honorary  Alumni. 

Joab  and  Marly  Thomas  came  to 
Penn  State  in  1990  when  Dr.  Thomas 
was  appointed  the  15th  president  of 
the  University.  A  biology  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  he  taught  at  Har- 
vard and  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  then  served  as  chancellor  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama 
before  joining  Penn  State. 

Joab  and  Marly  D.  Thomas  were 
voted  honorary  alumni  "for  the 
warmth,  grace  and  hospitality  that 
was  their  gift  to  all  they  met;  for  the 
energy,  dedication  and  love  they 
showed  for  their  adopted  home;  and 
for  the  significant  difference  they 
made  in  Penn  State." 

Arriving  in  a  time  of  tight  budgets 
for  higher  education,  Dr.  Thomas 
established  the  Future  Committee 
process  that  narrowed  Penn  State's 


focus,  while  capitalizing  on  its  greatest 
strengths.  Among  other  priorities  was 
re-emphasizing  teaching  while 
strengthening  the  University's 
research  leadership.  He  also  identi- 
fied the  need  for  classrooms,  libraries, 
offices  and  research  facilities  as  a  chal- 
lenge and  moved  quickly  to  put  in 
place  a  five-year  plan  for  new  and 
improved  facilities. 

What  followed  was  a  comprehen- 
sive building  program  of  more  than 
100  projects  from  new  classroom  and 
research  buildings  and  scores  of  build- 
ings substantially  remodeled  and 
upgraded  at  University  Park  to 
libraries,  classroom  buildings  and  stu- 
dent facilities  at  Penn  State  campuses 
across  the  state. 

Kenneth  L.  Pollock  was  named  for 
his  "enthusiastic  belief  in  young  peo- 
ple, his  abiding  love  for  his  native 
Pennsylvania,  his  support  of  educa- 
tional and  community  endeavors  and 
his  example  of  hard  work  and  gen- 
erosity to  others." 

A  successful  entrepreneur  in  min- 
ing, utilities,  oil  and  gas,  real  estate. 


retail  hotels  and  restaurants,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Penn- 
sylvania Enterprises  Inc.  and  its  major 
subsidiary,  Pennsylvania  Gas  and 
Water  Company  (PG&W).  He  is  also 
director  and  sole  stockholder  of 
Susqueharma  Coal  Company  and  Ken 
L.  Pollock,  Inc.  of  Nanticoke. 

He  and  his  wife,  Marion,  have 
been  long-time  supporters  of  the  Penn 
State  Wilkes-Bane  Campus  through  a 
scholarship  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  their  support  of  a  number  of 
athletic  programs.  Mr.  Pollock  serves 
on  the  National  Development  Council 
and  the  Campaign  for  the  Library 
Committee,  which  raised  $14  million 
for  an  addition  to  Pattee  Library, 
including  his  personal  gift  of  $500,000. 

Peter  B.  Weiler  was  made  an  hon- 
orary alumnus  for  "his  energy,  enthu- 
siasm and  caring  in  serving  alumni 
and  the  University;  and  for  his  vision, 
motivation,  and  direction  in  leading 
the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  to 
national  prominence." 


ARL  celebrates 
50th  birthday 

The  Applied  Research  Laboratory  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  has  just 
turned  50.  In  the  past  five  decades,  the 
Navy-sponsored  facility  has  grown 
dramatically,  increasing  its  research 
funding  from  $100,000  in  1945  to  an 
estimated  $65  million  this  year. 

To  celebrate  its  golden  anniver- 
sary, ARL  held  a  symposium  featur- 
ing speakers  from  the  Navy,  Con- 
gress, academia  and  the  corporate 
world. 

Founded  by  Eric  A.  Walker,  Perm 
State's  12th  president  who  died  in 
February,  the  ARL  serves  as  a  center 
of  research  and  development  in 
undersea  science  and  technology  and 
provides  technology  transfer  of  its 
expertise  to  not  only  the  Navy  and 
defense  industries,  but  also  to  other 
business  arenas.  A  leader  in  research 
areas  such  as  acoustics,  guidance  and 
control  of  undersea  weapons,  signal 
processing  and  fluid  dynamics,  the 
ARL  concentrates  on  helping  to  solve 
real-world  problems. 

For  example,  recent  ARL  technol- 
ogy transfer  projects  have  ranged 
from  a  new  data  fusion  system 
designed  to  improve  the  care  of  pre- 
mature infants  who  have  respiratory 
distress  syndrome  to  the  develop- 
ment of  laser-welding  facilities  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and 
construction  industry. 

What  began  with  TOO  people  has 
now  blossomed  into  a  workforce  of 
900  employees  lead  by  Director  L.  R. 
Hettche.  As  a  University  laboratory, 
ARL  is  continually  involved  in  educa- 
tional activities  through  the  teaching 
efforts  of  its  staff  and  by  sponsoring 
and  supervising  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  student  thesis  and 
dissertation  research. 


Jay  Tressler,  an  engineering  aide  in  ARL,  works  if 
Energy  Processing  Department  demonstrating  son 
discovered. 
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As  assistant  vice  president  and 
executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, he  is  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  largest  dues-paying  alumni 
association  in  the  country,  which  has 
more  than  130,000  members.  With 
2,500  volunteers,  150  chapters,  27  col- 
lege and  campus  constituent  societies, 
the  association's  programs  also 
include  a  parents'  program,  publica- 
tions, administrative  and  information 
services  and  marketing  and  promo- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  Weiler  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
national  Council  of  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Executives  and  he  has  made 
many  presentations  for  Council  for  the 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Higher 
Education  conferences.  Before  coming 
to  Penn  State  six  years  ago,  he  was 
director  of  alumni  relations  at  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
a  major  gifts  officer  in  their  develop- 
ment office.  He  also  was  associate  and 
assistant  dean  of  students  and  assis- 
tant director  of  orientation  programs 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 


Promotions 


staff 

Rachel  S.  Kurtz,  coordinator. 
Accounts  Payable,  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

John  C.  Lower,  manager.  Housing 
and  Food  Services  II,  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services. 

Roger  G.  Maclean,  program  coordina- 
tor IV  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Tracy  R.  Noll,  ticket  manager  I  in  Uni- 
versity Arts  Service. 
George  H.  Otto,  research  programmer 
in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems, Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing. 

Thomas  J.  Penkala,  manager.  Food 
Services  I,  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 

Pamela  T.  Peterson,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  University  Libraries. 
Linda  K.  Poss,  data  research  analyst  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Maria  R.  Ray,  associate  director, 
Plarmed  Giving,  in  Division  of  Devel- 
opment and  University  Relations. 
Cristine  E.  Ritchey,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Office  of  The  President. 
Diane  R.  Roan,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Laurie  M.  Salopek,  systems  program- 
mer in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems,  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting. 

Richard  K.  Shaffer,  academic  sup- 
port programs  coordinator  at  Penn 
State  Altoona  Campus. 
Patricia  L.  Shaw,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Melba  E.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Rachel  E.  Smith,  financial  officer  IV  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Jodie  W.  Stabinski,  assistant  nursing 
manager  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Holiday  Hours 

The  Penn  State  Information  and 
Directory  Assistance  Operator  Office 
hours  for  the  July  4  holiday  and  Sept. 
4,  Labor  Day,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Normal  hours  of  7:30  a.m.  to  1 1 
p.m.  will  resume  Tuesday,  July  5, 
and  Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

TVek  International 

Travel  Services,  through  an  agree- 
ment with  Trek  International,  is  mak- 
ing Trek  International  memberships 
available  to  all  faculty  and  staff. 

The  12-month  membership,  regu- 
larly selling  for  $59.95,  is  being 
offered  to  University  employees  for 
an  annual  fee  of  $29.95.  You  will 
receive  a  full-color  directory  that  lists 
all  participating  hotels  and  resorts,  as 
well  as  a  personalized  membership 
card. 

Your  membership  entitles  you  to 
a  50-percent  discount  at  nearly  3,000 
participating  hotels  and  resorts 
worldwide,  plus  other  amenities. 
Trek  International  offers  an  uncondi- 
tional money  back  guarantee.  The 
membership  is  not  a  reimbursable 
University  expense,  but  is  made 
available  to  offer  travelers  additional 
savings  on  their  personal  and  busi- 
ness travel. 

For  more  information,  or  to  order 
your  membership,  contact  Trek  Inter- 
national at  1-800-556-8733  or  1-412- 
761-7111.  You  can  also  write  to:  Trek 
International,  c/o  PSU  Travel  Ser- 
vices, 3333  California  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh Pa.  15212. 

Berks  to  offer  new 
program 

Cross  training  has  come  to  the  Penn 
State  Berks  Campus  with  the  offering 
of  a  new  baccalaureate  degree  in  elec- 
trical/mechanical engineering  tech- 
nology. 

The  new  degree  combines  com- 
ponents of  the  electrical  engineering 
technology  and  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering technology  programs.  The 
move  is  being  made  to  keep  up  with 


the  demand  from  industry  for  people 
with  these  combined  skills. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  the 
evening  beginning  this  fall  and  are 
designed  for  people  with  associate 
degrees  who  are  employed.  The 
EMET  degree  will  take  four  to  five 
years  to  complete  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

The  Berks  and  Altoona  Campus- 
es are  the  only  Penn  State  locations  to 
offer  the  combined  degree. 

Fayette  to  offer  nursing 

Penn  State  Fayette  Campus  has  been 
authorized  to  begin  offering  a  bac- 
calaureate program  in  nursing  this 
fall. 

The  RN/BS  program  will  be 
identical  to  that  offered  at  University 
Park  and  is  specially  tailored  for 
working  nurses  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  degree  through  part-time  study. 
Course  work  will  be  available 
evenings  and  through  the  Fayette 
Campus'  new  Weekend  College. 

The  131-credit  nursing  curricu- 
lum is  fully  accredited  by  the  Nation- 
al League  for  Nursing. 

Penn  State  works  to 
reduce  waste 

University  employees  from  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  and  Housing 
and  Food  Services  recently  conduct- 
ed a  waste  stream  analysis  to  analyze 
what  was  being  thrown  away  at  the 
University.  They  found  that  in  addi- 
tion to  helping  the  environment, 
recycling  can  save  the  University 
money. 

Workers  sorted  through  refuse 
collected  in  one  day  from  roughly  10 
percent  of  University  facilities,  and 
found  that  32  percent  was  recyclable 
in  Penn  State's  program.  Had  that 
1.75  tons  of  material  been  recycled 
instead  of  thrown  away,  the  Univer- 
sity could  have  saved  $87  in  disposal 
costs. 

The  cost  considerations  are  mag- 
nified when  refuse  from  the  other  90 
percent  of  the  University's  facilities 


are  taken  into  account. 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis,  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  is  asking  the 
University  community  to  recycle 
whenever  possible. 

Harrisburg  tour 

Penn  State  Educational  Office  Profes- 
sionals is  hosting  a  tour  of  the  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  Campus  Friday, 
June  23.  The  day  will  start  with 
breakfast  at  7:30  a.m.,  followed  by  the 
trip  to  the  campus.  While  in  Harris- 
burg, PSEOP  will  tour  the  campus, 
downtown  center,  and  Eastgate 
Building,  returning  to  State  College 
at  5  p.m.  The  trip  costs  $7  plus  trans- 
portation per  person.  Registration 
deadline  is  June  20.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  Anne  Cavanaugh  at 
865-6393,  or  e-mail  to  amcl@psuad- 


USGS  maps  available 

The  University  Libraries  recently 
made  available  on  their  spatial  data 
server  more  than  800  United  States 
Geologic  Survey  (USGS)  Digital  Ele- 
vation Models  (DEM)  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  DEM  data  consist  of  a  matrix 
of  terrain  elevations  at  a  30-meter 
spacing  and  has  application  in  a  wide 
variety  of  environmental  investiga- 
tions. The  same  data  sets  are  on  sale 
by  the  USGS,  but  can  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  through  the  University 
Libraries  by  using  the  file  transfer 
program  (ftp)  over  the  Internet. 

The  DEM  file  names  conform  to 
the  names  of  the  USGS  7.5-minute 
topographic  line  maps.  An  index  of 
the  7.5-minute  maps  is  available  from 
the  USGS  or  the  University  Libraries. 
The  files  are  compressed  using  the 
gzip  utihty. 

For  specifics  on  downloading 
the  maps  or  for  more  information, 
contact  Todd  Bacastow,  University 
Libraries,  at  (814)  865-0141  or  bacas- 
tow@gis.psu.edu,  or  Melissa  Lam- 
ent, at  (814)  865-0139  or  mml@psu- 
lias.psu.edu. 


Jordan  Center 

continued  from  page  1 

Right  now,  about  25  rows  of 
staggered,  stacked  concrete  steps 
that  will  soon  sport  plastic  molded 
back  seats  define  the  seating  area 
encompassing  the  oval-shaped  floor 
of  the  arena.  About  7,100  patrons 
can  be  seated  in  the  upper  deck, 
while  5,200  will  take  their  spots  in 
the  mid-section.  About  3,400  addi- 
tional seats  can  be  placed  on  the 
floor  area,  depending  on  the  event. 

A  sweeping  concourse  ranging 
from  20  feet  wide  up  to  32  feet  wide 
envelops  the  building  and  will  offer 
a  dramatic  view  of  the  heavens 
through  skylights.  On  the  mezza- 
nine level,  120  offices  will  house 
coaches  and  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  In 
addition,  six  meeting  rooms,  two 


kitchens,  an  auxiliary  gym,  locker 
rooms,  press  room  and  weight-train- 
ing room  are  also  under  construc- 
tion. 

Still  five  months  from  comple- 
tion, the  Jordan  Center  is  already 
creating  interest  among  entertain- 
ment and  conference  promoters. 
Bob  Howard,  general  manager  of 
the  Jordan  Center,  said  preliminary 
talks  for  planning  events  are  under 
way,  although  the  first  event  won't 
be  held  until  January  1996. 

On  a  recent  media  tour  of  the 
structure,  Mr.  Howard  explained 
that  from  November  to  January,  the 
■Jordan  Center  and  its  15  full-time 
staff  members  would  be  in  the 
"shakedown  period"  —  a  time 
when  electrical,  mechanical,  emer- 
gency and  other  systems  in  the  cen- 
ter would  be  tested. 

Although  the  general  manager 
doesn't  know  what  the  Jordan  Cen- 


ter's inaugural  event  will  be,  the  first 
Big  Ten  men's  basketball  game  to  be 
played  in  the  arena  on  one  of  the 
largest  portable  basketball  floors  in 
the  country  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  7. 
Potential  draws  include  not  only 
sporting  events,  but  commence- 
ments, lectures,  trade  shows,  ice 
shows,  concerts  and  circuses. 

The  Jordan  Center  will  draw 
patrons  from  all  over  central  Penn- 
sylvania, including  Blair,  Bedford, 
Cambria,  Centre,  Clinton,  Hunting- 
don and  Mifflin  counties. 

"This  is  really  a  regional  facility 
that  is  going  to  boost  per  capita 
spending  in  the  area,"  Mr.  Howard 
said.  "The  Jordan  Center  is  going  to 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  quali- 
ty of  life  in  this  region." 

—  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 


Conference  on 
eating  disorders  set 
for  June  16, 17 

As  eating  disorders  continue  to  plague  uni- 
versities nationwide,  a  host  of  leading  profes- 
sionals in  the  health,  counseling  and  nutrition 
fields  will  converge  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  for  a  conference  examining  the  chal- 
lenges of  campus  prevention  and  treatment. 

"Eating  Disorders  on  Campus:  The  Insti- 
tutional Response,"  will  be  held  June  16  and 
17  at  The  Penn  State  Scanticon,  and  includes  a 
prerecorded  welcome  and  interview  with  U.S. 
Rep.  Patricia  Scott  Schroeder  and  a  keynote 
speech  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Keeling,  director  of 
University  Health  Services  and  professor  of 
nnedicine  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison. 

Representatives  from  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions will  share  their  eating  disorder  preven- 
tion programs.  A  panel  of  students  also  will 
examine  the 

campus  eating  disorders  programs  that  serve 
them. 

Claudia  K.  Probart,  assistant  professor  of 
nutrition  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  at  Penn  State  and  a  registered 
dietttian,  will  examine  the  latest  research  on 
the  incidence  and  nature  of  eating  disorders  ir 
her  presentation  "Eating  Disorders  on  Cam- 
pus: The  Scope  of  the  Problem." 

For  more  information  about  the  cor\fer- 
ence,  contact  Health  Care  Program  Develop- 
ment at  (814)  865-0287.  To  register,  contaci 
Suzanne  SL  Pierre,  conference  planner,  al 
(814)  863-5140. 


Engineering  alumni 
named  outstanding 

In  addition  to  the  10  individuals  listed  in  th 
May  25  issue  of  Inlercotn,  four  more  alumn 
from  the  College  of  Engineering  havi 
received  the  Outstanding  Eng:ineering  Alum 
ni  Award.  They  are: 

George  W.  Johnstone,  president  an< 
chief  executive  officer  of  American  Wate 
Works  Company,  Inc. 

Carol  C  Knauff,  vice  president,  con 
sumer  markets,  for  AT&T. 

Anthony  F.  Lisanti,  president  and  chie 
executive  officer  for  Chester  Environmental 
Inc 

Andrew  H.  Logan,  vice  president/gener 
al  manager,  commercial  programs  foi 
McDonnell  Douglas  Hehcopter  Systems. 


Vanpoor  needs  riders  from  Houtz- 
dale/Philipsburg  to  University  Park. 
Work  hours  are  8  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  Call  865-1495 
and  leave  name  and  phone  number. 
Or  call  378-5391  after  6  p.m.  or  on 
weekends. 

Looking  for  a  carpooler  from  Altoona, 
HoIIidaysburg  or  Tyrone  to  Universi- 
ty Park.  Work  hours  are  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Contact  Judie  at  863-3650  (work)  or 
632-8462  (home). 

Looking  to  carpool  from  Philipsburg 
to  University  Park.  Work  hours  are  8 
a.m.-5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Call  Bernadine  at  863-1033. 
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Scientists  share  tlieir  discoveries 
during  weekly  summer  seminars 


If  you  ever  wondered  what  is  going  on 
in  science  laboratories  at  Penn  State, 
be  sure  to  attend  this  summer's  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Summer  Seminars,  fea- 
turing University  scientists. 

Penn  State  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  will  share  informa- 
tion about  their  recent  research  pro- 
jects in  a  stimulating,  yet  casual,  envi- 
ronment. 

"The  programs  have  been  very 
well  attended  in  the  past,  and  we 
expect  these  topics  to  also  draw  a  lot 
of  people,"  Helen  Warren,  associate 
director  of  Summer  Sessions,  said. 
'The  seminars  are  designed  for  a  gen- 
eral audience  with  an  interest  in  sci- 
ence, and  we  welcome  the  communi- 
ty as  well  as  University  scientists  and 
students  to  participate." 

The  Thursday  Science  Seminars 
will  be  held  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
Penn  State  Room,  Pre-seminar  recep- 
tions will  be  at  3:30  p.m.,  with  talks 
beginning  at  4  p.m. 

Ola  Sodiende,  associate  professor 


■  WHA'n  Summer  Ses- 
sions Science  Seminars 

■  WHEN:  3:30  p.m. 
today,  June  22  and  29,  and 
July  6,  20  and  27 

■  WHERE:  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  the  University 
Park  Campus 

of  biochemistry  and  molecular  biolo- 
gy, kicks  off  the  series  today  with 
"Light,  Genes,  Action:  Biogenesis  of  a 
Multi-subunit  Photosynthetic  Com- 
plex." 

On  June  22,  Donald  Schneider, 
associate  professor  of  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  will  discuss  "Quasars 
and  the  Discovery  of  the  Violent  Uni- 
verse." 

"New  Statistical  Methods  for  Out- 
liers and  Missing  Data"  is  the  topic  of 
,  given  by  Joseph 


Schafer,  assistant  professor  of  statistics. 

Esther  Siegfried,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology,  will  discuss  "Cell  Sig- 
naling and  Pattern  Formation  in 
Drosophila"  on  July  6. 

On  July  20,  Curt  Cutler,  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  will  discuss 
"Detecting  Gravitational  Waves." 

The  final  Thursday  afternoon  sem- 
inar will  be  "Theoretical,  Numerical, 
and  Experimental  Investigation  of 
Water  Waves,"  given  July  27  by  Min 
Chen,  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  addition,  a  "Seminar  in  Theory 
and  Culture:  Working  with  Bakhtin 
Today,"  will  be  held  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  July  25-29.  This  five-day 
seminar  on  contemporary  thinking  is 
based  on  works  by  Bakhtin,  one  of  this 
century's  most  influential  voices  in  the 
humanities,  literary  criticisms,  compo- 
sition studies,  women's  studies  and 
cultural  studies.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Bakhtin  seminar,  call  Don 
Bialostosky  at  (814)  863-3069. 


Experts  offer  workshop  on  multilevel  modeling 


The  Third  Annual  Population 
Research  Institute  Methodology 
Workshop  brings  nationally  recog- 
nized experts  on  multilevel  model- 
ing to  the  University  Park  Campus 
on  July  19. 

The  one-day  workshop,  spon- 
sored by  the  Population  Research 
Institute  and  the  Center  on  Aging 
and  Health  in  Rural  America,  and 
organized  by  PRl  graduate  students, 
is  free  to  faculty  and  students. 

Workshop  sessions  feature  Karin 
L.  Brewster,  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Florida  State  Universi- 
ty; Greg  J.  Duncan,  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  School  of  Education  and 
Social  Policy  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; and  Susan  Murphy,  assis- 


tant professor  of  statistics  at  Penn 
State. 

Dr.  Brewster's  presentation  will 
focus  on  the  conceptual  and  demo- 
graphic issues  pertaining  to  multi- 
level modeling.  Her  research  exam- 
ines contextual  and  individual  level 
factors  in  adolescent  sexual  behav- 
ior and  outcomes. 

Dr.  Duncan's  talk  is  titled  "Esti- 
mating Contextual  Effects  in  Nation- 
al Survey  Data."  An  economist  by 
training,  he  was  the  principal  inves- 
tigator of  the  Panel  Study  of  Income 
Dynamics  project  for  13  years. 

Dr.  Murphy's  session  is  titled 
"Understanding  Nonlinear  Multi- 
level Models."  Her  research  interests 
are  semi-parametric  models,  event 


history /longitude  analysis,  and 
inference  for  stochastic  processes. 

Preregistration  for  the  workshop 
by  July  10  is  strongly  encouraged. 
The  first  60  registrants  are  guaran- 
teed a  workshop  reading  packet. 
Final  registrarion  starts  at  8:30  a.m. 
at  the  workshop. 

Sessions,  which  run  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  will  be  held  in  Room  101, 
Kern  Building.  An  informal  dinner 
for  the  participants  follows  the  final 


To  preregister  or  for  additional 
information,  faculty  and  students 
should  contact  Melonie  Heron  at 
(814)  863-9571,  or  through  e-mail  at 
workshop@pop.psu.edu  . 


Symposium  to  focus  on  immigrant  families 


A  national  symposium  designed  to 
examine  international  migration  and 
family  change  is  scheduled  for  Nov. 
2-3  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

The  symposium  is  organized 
particularly  for  those  who  teach  and 
do  research  on  immigrant  families, 
graduate  students  who  have  a  major 
interest  in  the  area,  and  policy  and 
program  specialists.  Organizers  are 
Alan  Booth,  professor  of  sociology; 
Ann  Crouter,  professor  of  human 
development;  Judith  Dunn,  Evan 


Pugh  Professor  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  Nancy  Landale,  professor 
of  sociology. 

The  session  will  focus  on  four 
key  issues:  Who  migrates  and  how 
does  it  affect  family  outcomes? 
How  does  the  migration  experience 
affect  child  and  adolescent  develop- 
ment? How  does  family  structure 
and  process  change  across  succeed- 
ing generations?  What  policies 
enhance  or  impede  immigrant  fami- 
ly links  to  U.S.  Institutions? 

The  symposium  is  sponsored  by 


Penn  State's  Population  Research 
Institute,  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Child  and  Adolescent  Development, 
Human  Development  and  Family 
Studies,  the  departments  of  sociolo- 
gy and  psychology,  the  Intercollege 
Research  Program  and  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts. 

To  obtain  a  brochure  and  regis- 
tration materials,  call  or  write 
Chuck  Herd,  409  Keller  Conference 
Center,  Penn  State,  University  Park, 
PA  16802-1304.  Phone  (814)  863- 
1744  or  FAX  (814)  865-3749. 


Anthropology 
films  examine 
several  topics 

If  you  missed  the  "Out  of  the 
Past"  anthropology  series  on 
The  Learning  Channel,  here's 
your  chance  to  catch  it.  The 
Matson  Museum  of  Anthropol- 
ogy will  feature  a  movie  at  noon 
on  each  Friday  during  the  Sum- 
mer Session  in  219  Carpenter 
Building  in  the  museum  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

■  The  Summer  Anthropolo- 
gy Film  Series  presentation  on 
June  16  is  "Out  of  the  Past:  The 
Hearth,"  which  provides  a 
glimpse  into  what  family  life 
must  have  been  like  in  tradi- 
tional cultures,  past  and  pre- 
sent. 

■  "Out  of  the  Past:  Artisans* 
and  Traders,"  to  be  shown  June 
23,  investigates  the  evolution  of 

division  of  labor  and  job  spe- 
cialization, and  how  these 
behaviors  are  linked  to  other 
cultural  behaviors. 

■  On  June  30,  "Out  of  the 
Past:  Signs  and  Symbols" 
explores  the  nature  of  signs  and 
symbols,  and  how  archaeolo- 
gists reconstruct  their  meaning 
using  modern  and  ancient 
examples. 

■  "Out  of  the  Past:  Power, 
Prestige  and  Wealth"  asks  how 
and  why,  in  many  cultures, 
some  people  control  power, 
prestige,  and  wealth  more  than 
others.  This  film  will  be  shown 
July  7. 

■  On  July  14,  archaeologists 
investigate  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  ancient  societies  and 
their  external  relationships  to 
other  groups  in  "Out  of  the 
Past;  Realms." 

■  In  "Out  of  the  Past:  The 
Spirit  World,"  to  be  shown  July 
21,  archaeologists  try  to  recon- 
struct the  spiritual  world  of 
ancient  societies  by  making 
comparisons  to  ritual  behavior 
and  sacred  places  and  objects  in 
modern  societies. 

■  The  last  film  of  the  series, 
"Out  of  the  Past:  Collapse,"  will 
be  shown  on  July  28.  This  film 
discusses  the  factors  that  under- 
lie the  decline  and  fall  of  ancient 
civilizations,  and  draws  paral- 
lels to  the  problems  of  overpop- 
ulation and  exploitation  of 
resources  present  today. 
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ARL  employee  pitches  in 
to  help  La.  flood  victims 


When  most 
people  take 
a  large 

chunk  of  vacation 

time  to  travel,  their 

main  goal  is  to  have 

fun.  When  Richard 

Wilkinson  took  three 

weeks  off  from  his  job 

as  a  buyer  in  the  pur- 
chasing office  at  the 

Applied  Research 

Laboratory  (ARL),  he 

had  a  very  different 

objective. 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

joined  Lynn  Schlow, 

director  of  health  and 

safety  for  the  local 

Red  Cross  chapter,  in 

New  Orleans  from 

May  16  to  June  2  to 

provide  disaster  relief 

for  flood  victims. 
"Virginia  Brown 

from  the  Red  Cross 

called  me  and  asked  if 

I  could  go,"  said  Mr. 

Wilkinson.  "I 

checked  with  my  boss 

and  he  said  this 

would  be  a  good 

time,  so  she  submit- 
ted my  papers  and  I 
was  chosen." 

Mr.  Wilkinson 
credits  his  supervisor. 
Ken  Roth,  manager  of 
purchasing  for  ARL, 
for  making  the  trip 
possible. 

"It's  great  that  my 
employer  let  me  go 
with  just  a  few  hours 
notice,  because  the 
Red  Cross  called  me 
on  Monday  and  I  was 
out  of  town  by  Tues- 
day. It  was  nice  my 
boss  could  give  me 
the  freedom  to  take 
that  much  time  off  on 
such  short  notice.  He 
gave  up  a  staff  mem- 
ber for  three  weeks 
and  my  co-workers 
had  to  pick  up  the 
slack  for  the  time  that 
I  was  away." 

While  the  disaster  in  New  Orleans  was  con- 
sidered a  "clean  flood"  in  which  the  damage 
wasn't  readily  apparent,  more  than  36,000  homes 
and  close  to  53,000  people  were  affected.  Many 
of  the  2,386  Red  Cross  disaster  workers,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Wilkinson,  worked  at  one  of  the  11  Red 
Cross  service  centers  to  provide  emergency  aid. 
Case  workers  had  to  do  home  inspections  to 
verify  damage  before  other  types  of  aid  includ- 
ing bedding  and  clothing  could  be  distributed. 
Displaced  families  were  set  up  in  apartments. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  struck  by  the  effects  the 
natural  disaster  had  on  the  poor  residents  in  the 
region.  'They  lost  the  one  pair  of  shoes  they 
had,  their  food  for  the  month,"  he  said.  "You 
and  I  could  probably  go  out  and  buy  something 
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Richard  Wilkinson  was  able  to  help  about  40  families  get  aid  they  needed  during  the  three 
weeks  he  spent  as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  since  1990.  and  has  worked  at  the  University  for 
14  years. 

Photo;  Greg  Grieco 


else,  but  they  have  limited  funds  and  can't  just 
go  out  and  replace  what  they've  lost  as  easily  as 
some  people  can.  They're  the  people  the  Red 
Cross  helps  most." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  began  working  as  a  Red  Cross 
volunteer  in  1990  by  organizing  blood  drives. 
Then,  looking  for  a  way  to  volunteer  to  do  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary,  he  took  disaster  relief 
training  about  two  years  ago.  He  had  been  wait- 
ing to  be  called  for  disaster  assistance  since. 

The  Red  Cross  is  taking  donations  to  help  vic- 
tims of  the  New  Orleans  flood  and  other  disas- 
ters. They  are  also  seeking  contributions  to  help 
local  families  in  need, 

For  information  on  disaster  relief  training, 
call  the  Red  Cross  at  237-3162. 

—  Annemarie  Mountz 


United  Way  Campaign 
recognized  nationally 

The  1994  United  Way  Campaign  at  University  Park, 
chaired  by  G.  David  Gearhart,  senior  vice  president 
for  development  and  University  relations,  has  been 
recognized  nationally  and  within  the  Big  Ten. 

The  coordinated  promotional  campaign  titled 
"With  You"— which  included  posters,  table  tents, 
ads.  Intercom  insert,  printed  materials  and  a  campus 
campaign  video— received  a  Silver  Award  from 
CASE,  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education.  This  aspect  of  the  campaign  was  planned 
and  coordinated  by  Cynthia  B.  Hall,  director  of  Uni- 
versity marketing,  and  members  of  the  University 
relations  staff. 

In  the  Big  Ten,  Penn  Sfate  ranked  first  in  percent 
of  increase  for  dollars  raised  in  1994  United  Way  cam- 
paigns with  18  percent.  Next  highest  in  this  category 
was  Purdue  at  16  percent,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Big  Ten  at  7  percent  and  lower. 

In  the  categories  of  per  capita  giving  and  percent  of 
participation,  Penn  State  ranked  in  the  middle  of  the 
Big  Ten.  When  Penn  State  joined  the  conference  in 
1990,  It  ranked  last. 

The  1994  University  Park  United  Way  Campaign 
raised  a  total  of  $387,341,  the  largest  amount  in  Uni- 
versity history.  As  the  major  employer  in  the  county, 
Penn  State  raised  one-third  of  the  county  total  of 
$1,149,516. 


University  receives 
Newcombe  grant 

Penn  State  has  once  again  received  a  grant  from  the  Char- 
lotte W.  Newcombe  Foundation  of  Princeton,  N.J.  The 
grant  of  $26,000  will  be  used  in  the  1995-96  academic 
year  to  provide  scholarships  for  students  with  disabilities. 

The  grant  will  be  paid  in  two  equal  installments,  one 
in  July  and  one  at  the  end  of  December.  The  University 
may  use  the  funds  for  special  expenses  related  to  a  stu- 
dent's disability,  for  off-campus  internships  and  for  par- 
tial tuition  scholarships. 

Penn  State  uses  the  Newcombe  grant  to  award  rough- 
ly 40  scholarships  each  year  throughout  the  Penn  State 
system,  according  to  Brenda  Hameister,  director  of  the 
Office  for  DisabiUty  Services. 

EASY  processes 
millionth  form 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  the  University  began  taking  steps  to 
convert  administrative  process  from  paper  to  computer 
using  the  Electronic  Approval  System  (EASY).  One  mil- 
lion forms  later,  the  integration  is  nearly  complete. 

On  May  17,  Bambi  Gates,  who  regularly  uses  EASY 
forms  in  her  position  as  staff  assistant  in  Agricultural 
Administration,  submitted  that  milUonth  form  to  make  a 
vehicle  reservation. 

"Forms  get  through  the  system  much  faster  with 
EASY,"  said  Mrs.  Gates- 

While  other  universities  use  EASY  forms,  none  has 
achieved  the  level  of  use  that  Penn  State  has. 

"The  reason  for  that  is  our  shared  vision  for  how  the 
University  can  and  should  be  administered,"  said  Ken 
Blythe,  director  of  Management  Services.  "There  is  a 
ready  acceptance  among  senior  executives  to  automate 
business  processes  wherever  possible.  This  top-level  sup- 
port is  the  key  to  having  EASY  so  widely  used  at  the 
University." 

When  the  University  began  using  EASY,  Mr.  Blythe 
said  the  goal  was  to  include  all  administrative  forms. 
Today,  EASY  forms  serve  all  University  administrative 
business  processes,  including  personnel,  payroll,  pur- 
chasing, general  stores  requisitions,  budget  amendments, 
vehicle  reservations  and  more. 

The  future  looks  bright  for  EASY,  which  will  continue 
to  replace  paper  processes  as  it  becomes  more  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  University. 
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Art  Alley 

The  HUB'S  Art  Alley  will  display  the 
pottery  of  Ian  Stainton,  and  the  pho- 
tography of  Todd  Franson  through 
June  18. 

Mr.  Stainton  lives  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a  working  potter,  but  is  a  native  of 
the  British  Isles  where  he  practiced 
his  art  at  the  Llanarth  Pottery  in  Wales 
for  11  years. 

Mr.  Stainton's  pottery  is  being  dis- 
played in  Gallery  2  and  Adam  &  Art 
of  Bellefonte.  He  will  also  exhibit  in 
the  1995  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival 
of  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Franson's  black  and  white 
photography  work  features  drag 
queens,  club  kids  and  gym  dandies. 

The  Art  Alley  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  HUB  building  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus  and  is  open  whenev- 
er the  HUB  is  open. 

Kern  Exhibits 

The  Kern  Exhibition  Area  features  the 
origami  exhibition  of  Clara  Ines  Quin- 
tero  and  Juancarlos  Londono,  and  the 
photography  of  The  State  College 
Photo  Club  through  June  20. 

Origami  is  a  centuries-old  art  form 
where  paper  is  folded  into  attractive 
and  sometimes  useful  objects,  ideally 
without  the  use  of  scissors  or  paste. 
The  artists,  who  hail  from  Colombia, 
have  practiced  this  art  since  1990. 

The  State  College  Photo  Club 
exhibit  features  the  theme  "Our  State 
College"  and  includes  fresh  materials 
and  eventful  pictures  of  lifestyles,  peo- 
ple in  action,  social  services,  children, 
students  and  landmarks. 

The  Kem  Exhibition  Area  is  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Kem  Graduate  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

Pastels  at  Pattee 

Heidi  Marie  Finley  is  exhibiting  a 
collection  of  pastels  titled  "Tropical 
Hummingbirds:  A  Portfolio  by  Heidi 
Marie  Finley"  in  Pattee  Library's  West 
Lobby  Gallery  through  June  30. 

Ms.  Finley  resides  in  Canton, 
Mich.,  where  she  raises  chickens  and 
creates  her  pastels.  She  earned  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  in  fine  arts  from 
Eastern  Michigan  University. 

Landscapes  on  display 

Jim  Salem's  exhibition,  "Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Unspoiled  Landscape,"  will  be 
held  in  Pattee  Library's  East  Corridor 
Gallery  through  July  10.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  35  canvases  was  painted  on 
location  throughout  the  state  to  high- 
light the  art  of  landscape  painting  in 
the  1990s. 

Mr.  Salem  graduated  from  Penn 


State  in  1970  with  a  degree  in  fine  arts, 
having  spent  a  year  abroad  at  Slade 
School  of  Art  in  London.  He  started 
his  professional  painting  career  travel- 
ing the  arts  festival  circuit  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  and  painting  in  New 
York  City  for  two  years. 

His  work  has  been  published  in 
American  Artist  and  Florida  Home  and 
Garden  magazines.  His  work  can  be 
found  in  numerous  private  and  corpo- 
rate collections  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

'The  Miraculous 
Journey  of  Nicholas' 

The  Penn  State  Thespians  will  perform 
"The  Miraculous  journey  of  Nicholas" 
as  a  featured  attraction  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  on 
Thursday,  July  13,  at  noon  and  3  p.m. 
in  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus. 

"The  Miraculous  Journey  of 
Nicholas"  is  a  play  that  traces  the  life 
and  legends  of  Saint  Nicholas,  fourth 
century  bishop  of  Myra.  The  original 
hour-long  family  entertainment  is 
written  and  directed  by  Penn  State 
Thespians  alumnus  Jonathan  Dunski. 

Founded  in  1897,  The  Penn  State 
Thespians  is  the  oldest  continuing  stu- 
dent organization  on  the  University 
Park  Campus.  Each  semester  the 
Thespians  perform  one  mainstage 
musical  and  one  children's  play.  For 
fall,  "Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Techni- 
color Dreamcoat"  is  the  planned  pro- 
duction. 

'Crafts  National  29* 

Contemporary  crafts  created  by 
emerging  and  established  artists  from 
across  the  United  States  will  be  pre- 
sented in  "Crafts  National  29"  at  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
School  of  Visual  Arts  Zoller  Gallery  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

"Crafts  National  29,"  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia Festival  of  the  Arts,  will  be  on 
exhibit  through  July  23.  This  juried 
exhibition  is  drawn  from  entries  that 
represent  a  wide  range  of  activities  in 
ceramics,  fibers,  glass,  metals,  wood, 
paper  and  mixed  media. 

James  Gilroy  and  Gary  Pelky,  co- 
founders  and  co-directors  of  the  Owen 
Patrick  Gallery  of  Philadelphia,  juried 
this  year's  exhibition. 

Mr.  Gilroy  and  Mr.  Pelky  selected 
113  works  from  97  artists  for  "Crafts 
National  29."  More  than  500  artists 
submitted  more  than  1,400  works  for 
consideration.  Regional  artists  whose 
works  will  be  included  in  the  exhibi- 
tion are  Carol  Burns  of  Bloomsburg; 


Pottery  by  Ian  Stainton  c 
HUB'S  Art  Alley  on  the  Uni 
Campus  through  June  18. 


Fred  Johnston  of  State  College;  Mary- 
lou  Pepe  of  Boalsburg;  and  Sharon 
WallofAltoona. 

"Crafts  National  29"  is  sponsored 
by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival 
of  the  Arts,  Zoller  Gallery,  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts  and  the  Office  of  Sum- 
mer Sessions.  Admission  is  free. 

HUB  Concert  Series 

Plan  to  be  at  the  Hetzel  Union  Build- 
ing Fishbowl  at  8  p.m.  to  experience 
Dixie  Power  Trio  on  June  21,  Flexible 
Flyer  on  July  5,  and  Sin  City  Band  on 
July  19. 

Dixie  Power  Trio,  based  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  will  play  the  Beatles,  Led 
Zeppelin,  Cindy  Lauper  and  more  in  a 
Dixieland  style  that  has  to  be  experi- 
enced firsthand. 

Flexible  Flyer's  acoustical  music 
varies  from  Bluegrass  to  "Newgrass," 
and  strays  into  a  jazzy  swing. 

Sin  City  Band  has  been  bringing 
its  honky-tonkin',  toe-tappin',  good 
feelin'  outlook  toward  music  to  audi- 
ences since  1974.  Enjoy  danceable 
favorites  by  Hank  Williams,  Patsy 
Cline,  Chuck  Berry  and  Bonnie  Rait. 

All  concerts  are  open  to  the  public. 

Women  filmmakers  series 

Filmmakers  Ayoka  Chenzira,  Jackie 
Frost  and  Margie  Strosser  will  be  pre- 
sent for  the  screening  and  discussion 
of  some  of  their  work  at  7:30  p.m.  June 
25  to  27  at  Carnegie  Cinema  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

Ms.  Strosser,  an  independent  pro- 
ducer, writer  and  media  maker,  will 
screen  "Rape  Stories"  and  "Strange 
Weather^'  on  June  25. 

Ms.  Frost,  who  teaches  film  and 
video  at  Penn  State,  will  screen  "The 
Search"  and  "Against  the  Wind"  on 
June  26. 

Ms.  Chenzira  will  close  the  series 
on  June  27  with  one  of  her  most  recent 
works,  "Alma's  Rainbow." 

Opera  productions 

Summer  Sessions  and  the  School  of 
Music  present  "Three  Nights  at  the 
Opera"  from  June  28  to  July  26.  Each 
of  these  three  high-quality  video  pro- 


ductions on  video  disc  will  be  shown 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Music  Building  I 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
Campus,  and  will  be  preceded  by 
commentary  by  members  of  the  music 
faculty.  Refreshments  will  be  served 
at  intermission  for  each  of  these  free 
concerts. 

On  June  28,  enjoy  W.  A.  Mozart's 
"Marriage  of  Figaro,"  with  commen- 
tary by  Suzanne  Roy,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music. 

Verdi's  "Otello"  is  featured  July  19. 
Bruce  Trinkley,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  provide  commentary. 

The  final  opera  in  this  trilogy  of 
performances,  R.  Strauss'  "Salome," 
will  be  shown  on  July  26,  with  com- 
mentary by  Susan  Boardman,  associ- 
ate professor  of  music. 

Summer  diversions 

Music,  ice  cream,  dance  aerobics  and 
ice  skating  are  on  the  calendar  for  fun 
this  summer  at  University  Park. 
Coupons  for  Diversions  activities  are 
in  the  Summer  Session  calendar,  avail- 
able in  Spruce  Cottage. 

Enjoy  Music  at  Noon  at  Fisher 
Plaza  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  each  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  through  July  27, 
except  July  4, 11  and  13.  Concerts  fea- 
ture a  variety  of  music  styles. 

Ice  cream  cones  from  the  Universi- 
ty Creamery  are  50  cents  with  coupon 
or  $1  without  from  7  to  8  p.m.  on  June 
16,  23  and  30,  and  July  7,  21,  and  28. 

If  getting  in  shape  is  on  your  agen- 
da, do  it  for  free  at  the  White  Building 
Gymnasium  from  8:30  to  10:30  p.m.  on 
June  19  and  26,  and  July  10  and  17. 

Skate  at  the  Penn  State  Ice  Rink 
from  8  to  1 1  p.m.  today,  June  22  and 
29,  and  July  6,  for  $1  with  coupon  or 
$2.25  without. 

'Lila  MunP 

Balinese  music  will  be  performed  and 
demonstrated  by  the  "Lila  Muni" 
gamelan  ensemble  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  on  Friday,  June  30  at  3 
p.m.,  at  the  HUB  Fishbowl  on  the  Uiu- 
versity  Park  Campus. 

The  ensemble,  under  the  direction 
of  Eastman  School  ethnomusicologist 
Ellen  Koskoff,  consists  largely  of  per- 
cussion instruments  and  performs  tra- 
ditional Balinese  music  used  in  reli- 

music  written  especially  for  the  ensem- 
ble. The  event  will  feature  a  demon- 
stration of  the  instruments,  and  some 
members  of  the  audience  will  be  invit- 
ed to  participate.  Admission  to  the 
event  is  free.  The  group  will  also  per- 
form with  the  Penn's  Woods  Festival 
Orchestra  in  Gareth  Farr's  "Tabuh 
Pacific"  for  gamelan  and  orchestra  on 
Saturday,  July  1,  at  8  p.m.,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium. 

Berks  Summer  Theatre 

Berks  Summer  Theatre  will  present 
"Some  Enchanted  Evening,"  in  a 
revue  of  Rodgers'  and  Hammerstein's 
musicals,  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  June  22,  23  and  24,  and 
June  29, 30  and  July  1  at  the  Penn  State 
Berks  Campus.  The  revue  weaves 
some  of  the  best  theatre  music  into  a 
scenario  by  director  Ken  Bolinski. 

For  reservations  phone  the  box 
office  at  (610)  320-4850.  All  seats  are 
$12. 


University  Park  Calendar 
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■  8:30  p.m..  While  BIdg. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  June  15 

■  Musical  Noon.  Fisher  Plaza.  Beilamyra 
Trio  (international  folk). 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage.  8  p.m.,  Pavilion 
Theatre.  "Greater  Tuna."  For  tickets  call 
863-0255.  Through  July  1. 

Ice  Skating  "Diversions."  8  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Ice  Rink.  $1  w/coupon.  $2.25  without,  in- 
cludes skate  rental. 

Friday,  June  16 

Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon.  21 9  Carpen- 
ter BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  The  Hearth." 

Ice  Cream  "Diversions."  7  p.m..  Creamery 
Patio.  Rich  Victor  Quintet  (contemporary). 

Sunday,  June  18 

Father's  Day 

Monday,  June  19 

Aerobics  "Diversions 
Gym.  Admission 

Tuesday,  June  20 

Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  "Triple  A  Blues 
Band"  (Blues.  Country). 

Wednesday,  June  21 

Summer  classes  begin  —  6-week  session. 

First  Day  of  Summer. 

HUB  "Distinctive  Styles"  Concerts,  8  p.m.. 
HUB  Fishbowl.  "Dixie  Power  Trio"  (Dix- 
ieland Music,  21st  Century  Style).  Ad- 

HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk,  "Good  Morning  Viet- 
nam." Admission  free. 
Thursday,  June  22 

■  Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  "Island 
Caribbean  Rhythms"  (Calypso,  Folk,  Blues). 

Ice  Skating  "Diversions,"  8  p.m..  Penn  State 
Ice  Rink.  $1  w/coupon,  $2.25  w/o,  in- 
cludes skate  rental. 

Friday,  June  23 

■  Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon.  219  Car- 
penter BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  Artisans 
and  Traders." 

■  Film,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Aud.  "Nar- 
ritjin  Maymuru:  Narritjin  at  Djarrakpi." 
Also  at  2  p.m.,  "Images  of  Man." 

Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Mu- 
seum Piazza.  "Little  German  Band" 
(Polkas,  Waltzes). 

Saturday,  June  24 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Orchestra  Concert, 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  For  tickets 
call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  June  25 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert, 
3  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud. 

Film  Festival:  Independent  Women,  7:30 
p.m.,  Carnegie  Cinema.  "Alma's  Rain- 
bow." "Rape  Story,"  "Stormy  Weather," 
Also  June  26  and  27. 

Monday,  June  26 

Aerobics  "Diversions,"  8:30  p.m..  White  BIdg. 
Gym.  Admission  free. 

Tuesday,  June  27 

Music  at  Noon.  Fisher  Plaza,  "Bruce  and 
Jesse  Young"  (Folk  Fiddle,  Guitar). 

Wednesday,  June  28 

"Nights  At  The  Opera,"  7:30  p.m..  Music 
BIdg.  Recital  Hall.  "The  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo." The  Vienna  Philharmonic  perform- 
ing, a  video,  preceded  by  commentary 
.  from  Suzanne  Roy. 

HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk.  "1941."  Admission 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  8  p.m.,  The 
Playhouse.  "Sweeney  Todd."  For  tickets 
call  863-0255.  Through  July  15. 

Thursday,  June  29 

Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  "Arthur  Gold- 
stein Jazz  Quartet"  (Jazz). 

tee  Skating  "Diversions."  8  p.m.,  Penn  State 


"Circus  Babies  From  the  Sky,"  by  Sharon  Wall  of  Altoona,  i 
Gallery  for  Crafts  National  29  through  July  23. 


Ice  Rink.  $1  w/  coupon.  $2.25  w/o.  in- 
cludes skate  rental. 

Friday,  June  30 

■  Anthroplogy  Film  Series,  noon,  219  Car- 
penter BIdg,  "Out  of  the  Past:  Signs  and 
Symbols," 

Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Mu- 
seum Piazza.  "Bavarian  Stompers" 
(Polkas,  Waltzes), 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert. 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud. 

Saturday,  July  1 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Orchestra  Concert, 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  For  tickets 
call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  July  2 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert, 
3  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  Admission  tree. 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Independence  Day/Fireworks 

Wednesday,  July  5 

HUB  "Distinctive  Styles"  Concert,  8  p.m., 
HUB  Fishbowl.  "Flexible  Flyer."  Admis- 

HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk.  "Chariots  of  Fire." 
Admission  free. 

Thursday,  July  6 

Music  at  Noon;  Fisher  Plaza.  "Easterly 
Chamber  Players"  (Classical). 

Ice  Skating  "Diversions,"  8  p.m.,  Penn  Stale 
Ice  Rink.  $1  w/coupon,  $2.25  w/o,  in- 
cludes skate  rental. 

Friday,  July  7 

■  Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon,  219  Car- 
penter BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  Power, 
Prestige,  and  Wealth," 

Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m..  Creamery 
Patio.  "Swinging  Dixie"  (Dixieland). 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert, 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  Admission 
free. 

Saturday,  July  8 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Orchestra  Concert, 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  For  ticket  in- 
formation call  863-0255. 

Sunday,  July  9 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert, 
3  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  Admission  free. 


SEMINARS 

Thursday,  June  15 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m..  Penn  State 
Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Ola  Sodiende  on 
"Light,  Genes,  Action:  Biogenesis  of  a 
Multi-subunit  Photosynthetic  Complex," 

Thursday,  June  22 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  Penn  Stale 
Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Donald  Schnei- 
der on  "Quasars  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Violent  Universe." 

Thursday,  June  29 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Esther  Siegfried, 
speaker. 

Thursday,  July  6 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Joseph  Schafer. 
speaker. 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  June  15 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Grange  Leadership  Acad- 
emy, 200  attendees.  Through  June  16. 

Friday,  June  16 

Eating  Disorders  on  Campus:  The  Institu- 
tional Response,  70  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  June  17. 

Kicking  and  Punting  Camp,  1 1 5  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls,  Through 
June  18. 

Saturday,  June  17 

Career  Management  Opportunities,  40  atten- 
dees, The  Penn  Slate  Scanticon. 

Sunday,  June  18 

Elite  Field  Hockey  '95,  50  attendees,  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  June  21 . 

Football  Camp  I.  600  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls,  Through  June  2Z 

Golf  Camp  I,  40  attendees.  University  Resi- 
dence Halls,  Through  June  22. 

Lady  Lion  Basketball  Camp  I.  200  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls,  Through 
June  22. 

Swimming  Camp  I,  35  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls,  Through  June  22. 

Tennis  Camp  I,  20  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  June  22. 


Diving  Camp  1,  25  attendees.  University  Res- 
idence Halls.  Through  June23. 

Ethics  in  Science,  Technology,  and  Medi- 
cine, 30  attendees.  University  Residence 
Halls.  Through  June  23. 

USA  Ice  Hockey  Camp,  80  attendees,  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls,  Through  June  23, 

Summer  Opportunity  and  Research  in  Space 
(SOARS),  25  attendees.  University  Resi- 
dence Halls.  Through  July  30. 

Monday,  June  19 

Better  Kid  Care  Workshop.  20  attendees. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Through  June  20. 

4-H  Ambassadors,  75  attendees,  location  to 
be  announced.  Through  June  21. 

American  Bearing  Manufacturers,  30  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  Slate  Scanticon. 
Through  June  23, 

Boys  Basketball  Day  Camp,  1 1 5  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through 
June  23, 

HEC-RAS,  24  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanlicon.  Through  June  23. 

Wednesday,  June  21 

NRA  Junior  Olympics  Shooting  Camp,  30  at- 
tendees. University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  June  26. 

Thursday,  June  22 

Community  Health,  65  attendees.  The  Penn 
Stale  Scanticon,  Through  June  23. 

Friday,  June  23 

Pennsylvania  State  School  Bus  Road-E-O, 
120  attendees,.  Through  June  24. 

Northeast  Regional  Literacy  Conference. 
375  attendees.  University  Residence 
Halls.  Through  June  25. 

Saturday,  June  24 

Computer  Monitoring/Control  for  Nuclear  Re- 
actors, 24  attendees.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Bridges  to  the  Future,  20  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  15. 

Sunday,  June  25 

National  School  Board  Association  Trainers 
Conference,  60  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  June  27. 

Advanced  Tennis  Camp,  20  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls,  Through  June  29. 

Football  Camp  II,  600  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  June  29. 

Girls  Volleyball  Camp  1, 1 00  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  June  29. 

Golf  Camp  II,  40  attendees.  University  Resi- 
dence Halls.  Through  June  29. 

Lady  Lion  Basketball  Camp  II,  35  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through 
June  29. 

Swimming  Camp  II,  35  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  June  29. 

Diving  Camp  II,  35  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls,  Through  June  30. 

Engineering  Education,  20  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  June  30. 

Elderhostel  3:  The  Sounds  of  Music,  50  at- 
tendees. University  Residence  Halls, 
through  July  1, 

Food  and  Ag  Sciences  Summer  Workshop, 
45  attendees.  Through  July  1, 

Penn  State  High  School  Jazz  Camp,  25  at- 
tendees. University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  July  1. 

Figure  Skating  Camps  I  and  II,  35  attendees, 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through 
July  7, 
Graduate  Minority  Health  Careers  Institute, 
50  attendees.  University  Residence 
Halls,  Through  July  28. 
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Awards 


Chemistry  professor 
wins  national  award 

Xumu  Zhang,  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  is  one  of  10  chemical 
scientists  nationwide  to  receive  the 
Camille  and  Henry  Dreyfus  New 
Faculty  Award. 

Established  by  the  Camille  and 
Henry  Dreyfus  Foundation  in  1979, 
the  award  carries  a  $25,000  unre- 
stricted grant  designed  to  provide 
research  support  for  new  faculty 
members  at  the  start  of  their 
research  and  teaching  careers. 

Dr.  Zhang,  who  joined  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  in  1994,  intends  to 
use  this  award  to  further  his 
research  in  transition-metal  cata- 
lysts for  asymmetric  synthesis  in 
organic  chemistry.  He  said  the 
award  will  support  research  in  his 
lab  that  is  "highly  interdisciplinary, 
involving  biomimetic  chemistry, 
organic  stereochemistry,  organo- 
metallic  chemistry,  and  inorganic 
transition-metal  chemistry." 

Multicultural  Resource 
Center  honors  several 

The  Multicultural  Resource  Center 
honored  faculty/staff,  senior  stu- 
dents of  color,  and  a  student  orga- 
nization at  its  fourth  annual 
awards  reception. 

Faculty/staff  awards,  presented 
to  those  who  have  consistently  pro- 
moted multiculturalism  and 
demonstrated  concern  for  and  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  students  of 
color,  were  given  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son, instructor  in  education, 
recruitment,  certification,  and  edu- 
cation services.  College  of  Educa- 
tion; Huey  Jones,  adviser.  Division 
of  Undergraduate  Studies;  and 
David  Shapiro,  associate  profes- 
sor. Department  of  Economics. 

Senior  awards  went  to:  Eugene 
Spells  and  Leslie  Ramos,  Volun- 
teer Service  Award;  Carina  Deffer- 
rire.  Leadership  Award;  Vijay  Rai 
Marwaha,  Academic  Scholarship 
Award;  Eric  Jackson,  Academic 
Achievement  Award. 

The  Student  Organization 
Award  was  presented  to  Minorities 
in  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources  Association  (MANRA). 

Professor  wins  award  for 
construction  research 

Jack  H.  Willenbrock,  Bernard 
Hankin  Professor  of  residential 
building  construction,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  1995  Peuri- 
foy  Construction  Research  Award 
by  the  Construction  Research 
Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Dr.  Willenbrock,  also  director  of 
the  NAHB/NRC  Designated 
Housing  Research  Center,  is  recog- 
nized for  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  con- 
struction engineering,  through 
research  and  development  of  new 
technology." 


Four  engineering  faculty  members 
awarded  for  research  excellence 


Four  College  of  Engi- 
neering faculty  mem- 
bers have  received 
research  excellence  awards 
from  the  Penn  State  Engi- 
neering Society. 

I.  C.  Khoo,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering, 
received  the  PSES  Premier 
Research   Award.    He   is 


.  for  hi; 


■ing 


work  in  liquid  crystals 
key  material  in  current  opti- 
cal communication,  infor- 
mation and  image  process- 
ing technology,  and  in 
nonlinear  optical  phenome- 
na and  applications. 

Founder  and  director  of 
the  Nonlinear  Optics  and 
Liquid  Crystal  Research 
Laboratory,  Dr.  Khoo  has 
received  the  Penn  State 
Research  Foundation 

Invention  Incentive  Award 
and  a  Penn  State  Faculty 
Scholar  Medal. 

Receiving  PSES  Out- 
standing Research  Awards 

Randall  M.  German, 
holder  of  the  Brush  Chair 
professor  in  materials,  was 
recognized  for  research 
focusing  on  processing  par- 
ticulate materials  into  engi- 
neered structures.  Founder 
and  director  of  the  P/M 
Lab,     Dr.     German     has 


Mary  Jane  Irwin 

authored  four  books,  i 
edited  12  books  and  is  i 
holder  of  three  patents. 
Mary  Jane  Irwin,  p; 


Asok  Ray 

fessor  of  computer  science 
ngineering. 


algorithms  and  VLSI  archi- 
tectures for  signal  process- 
ing. She  is  co-developer  of 
the  arithmetic  cube  signal 
processor,  a  family  of  high- 
speed digital  signal  proces- 
sors, and  the  micro-grained 
array  processor,  a  family  of 
general  purpose  high- 
performance  architectures. 
Asok  Ray,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering, 
was  recognized  for  research 
into  the  control  and  opti- 
mization of  continuously 
dynamic  systems  and  fault 
accommodating  and  robust 
control  systems  design.  He 

mitigating  control  for  struc- 
tural integrity  and  high  per- 
formances in  complex 
mechanical  systems. 

The  PSES  Outstanding 
Research  Awards  recognize 
notable  contributions  to 
research  and  individuals 
who  have  achieved  national 
and  international  recogni- 
tion in  their  fields  and  who 
have  been  at  Penn  State  for 
at  least  three  years.  The 
PSES  Premier  Research 
Award  recognizes  previous 
Outstanding  Research 
awardees  who  have  contin- 
ued to  excel  in  their  fields. 


Arts  and  Architecture  alumni  honored 


Five  alumni  have  been  selected  for 
the  1995  Alumni  Achievement 
Award  presented  by  the  Arts  and 
Architecture/Performing  Arts  Alum- 
ni Constituent  Society. 

The  award  honors  alumni  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
professions. 

This  year's  honorees  are:  landscape 
architect  Thomas  E.  Clark;  visual  artist 
Joseph  G.  Havel;  art  historian  Mari- 
lyn McCully;  music  educator  Rudolf 
E.  Radocy,  and  architect  Wesley  Wei. 

Mr.  Clark,  a  national  leader  in  the 
field  of  golf  course  architecture,  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Ault,  Clark  and 
Associates,  Ltd.,  Golf  Course  Architects 
of  Kensington,  Md. 

A  registered  landscape  architect 
and  golf  course  architect,  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Golf  Course  Architects.  His  firm  has 
created  hundreds  of  public  and  pri- 
vate courses  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania,  Ault, 
Clark  and  Associates,  Ltd.,  designed 
the  Toftrees  Golf  Club  course;  retrofit- 
ted Penn  State's  Blue  and  White  course, 
and  added  nine  holes  to  the  Centre  hills 
Country  Club  course. 


Mr.  Clark  graduated  from  Penn 
State  in  1971  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  landscape  architecture. 

Mr.  Havel  earned  his  master  of  fine 
arts  degree  from  Penn  State  in  1979. 
Since  then  he  has  established  himself  as 
an  active  player  in  the  southwest  art 

As  associate  director  of  the  Glassel 
School  of  Art,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Houston,  Texas,  he  heads  its  Core  Pro- 
gram and  is  the  exhibitions  curator. 

Before  joining  the  Glassel  School  of 
Art,  Mr.  Havel  chaired  the  Austin  Col- 
lege Art  Department  in  Sherman, 
Texas,  and  held  the  Craig  Endowed 
Chair  in  art  at  Austin  College.  His  work 
has  been  exhibited  extensively 
throughout  Texas  and  the  southwest 
and  is  in  many  private  collections. 

Dr.  McCully  holds  both  a  bachelor 
of  arts  and  master  of  arts  degree  in  art 
history  from  Penn  State.  She  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  leading  scholar  of  Picas- 
so's early  work  as  well  as  a  noted  spe- 
cialist in  Catalan  modernism. 

Currently  she  is  collaborating  with 
John  Richardson  on  a  four-volume 
biography  of  Picasso.  Volume  one  of 
the  work,  A  Life  of  Picasso,  has  been 
published.  An  independent  scholar, 
she  lives  in  London,  England. 


Dr.  Radocy,  a  leading  researcher 
in  music  education,  is  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  for  Research  in  Music  Education, 
the  profession's  premier  research  jour- 
nal. 

Dr.  Radocy  is  co-author  of  two  of 
the  major  graduate  textbooks  in  music 
education  and  enjoys  a  distinguished 
record  of  research,  publication  and 
teaching  in  music  education  and 
music  therapy.  He  currently  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  art  and  music  education  and 
music  therapy  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  earned  his  doctor  of  edu- 
cation from  Penn  State  in  1971. 

Mr.  Wei,  AIA,  is  a  principal  of 
Wesley  Wei  Architects  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  an  adjunct  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  has  taught  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  Penn  State  and  Tem- 
ple University.  In  1993  he  was  named 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  Italy.  His  firm  has  received  20 
design  and  national  competition 
awards. 

He  graduated  from  Penn  State  in 
1976  with  a  bachelor  of  architecture 
with  distinction. 


Awards 


Professor  lauded 
for  education  impact 

Patrick  T.  Terenzini,  professor  of 
higher  education,  senior  scientist, 
and  associate  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, has  received  the  Outstanding 
Contribution  to  Literature  or 
Research  Award  from  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Student  Person- 
nel Administrators. 

The  award  is  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual whose  research  has  had 
national  impact  on  higher  educa- 
tion and  widespread  practical 
application  for  the  student  affairs 
field. 

Dr.  Terenzini's  seminal  work. 
How  College  Affects  Students,  co- 
authored  with  Ernest  Pascarella, 
professor  of  educational  psycholo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
served  as  a  foundation  for  learn- 
ing and  student  development  the- 
ory, and  as  research  and  practice 
for  student  affairs  administrators, 
'researchers,  faculty,  other  college 
administrators  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Visual  Literacy  text 
wins  publication  award 

The  text  Visual  Literacy:  A  Spec- 
trum of  Visual  Learning,  edited  by 
Francis  Dwyer,  professor  of  edu- 
cation, and  David  Moore  (Vir- 
ginia Tech),  received  the  1995 
James  W.  Brown  Publication 
Award  from  the  Educational 
Technology  Foundation  of  the 
Association  for  Education  and 
Communication  Technology. 

Published  by  Educational 
Technology  Publications,  the  book 
provides  the  reader  with  an 
of  the  many  dimensions 
ited  with  Visual  Literacy. 
Authors  representing  more  than 
20  institutions  contributed  to  the 
contents. 

Associate  professor 
an  outstanding  mentor 

Kevin  Berland,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  and  comparative  lit- 
erature at  the  Penn  State  Shenan- 
go  Campus,  received  the  Penn 
State  Outstanding  Adult  Mentor 
Award. 

This  award,  presented  for  the 
first  time,  recognizes  the  effort 
made  by  faculty  and  staff  in  sup- 
port of  adult  learners.  It  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Alpha  Sigma 
Lambda  National  Honor  Society, 
the  Penn  State  Adult  Learners 
group,  the  Graduate  Students 
Association,  Penn  State  Veterans 
Organizafion  and  the  Student  Par- 
ent Organization  of  Penn  State. 


Faculty  honored  for  excellence 
in  teaching,  academic  advising 


Paul  R.  Shellenberger,  pro- 
fessor of  dairy  science, 
received  the  1995  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Alumni  Society's  Excellence 
in  Academic  Advising 
Award,  which  recognizes 
faculty  with  outstanding 
skills  in  academic  advising, 
career  planning  and  per- 
sonal counseling.  Advisers 
in  the  college  are  nominat- 
ed by  alumni,  students,  fac- 
ulty and  administrators. 

Robert  M.  Frieden,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  broadcast- 
cable,  has  been  awarded  the 
Excellence  in  Teaching 
Award  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Communications 
Constituent  Alumni  Society. 

The  award  acknowl- 
edges and  honors  outstand- 
ing faculty  for  exemplary 
contributions,  competence 
and  overall  dedication  to  the 
art  of  teaching.  Nominees 
are  judged  on  overall  com- 
petence in  the  subject,  ability 
to  inspire  students,  partici- 
pation in  extracurricular 
activities,  a 


Paul  R.  Shellenberger         Robert  M.  Frieden 


improving  the  tools  and/or 
conditions  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Shellenberger  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of 
advising  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  since 
1967,  coordinating  advising 
and  teaching  in  his  depart- 
ment and  serving  on  college 
and  university  committees 
devoted  to  advising  issues. 
He  currently  advises  66 
undergraduates  in  the  ani- 
mal bioscience  and  dairy 
and  animal  science  majors 
and  advises  incoming  stu- 


dents during  5 
seling  programs. 

In  1991,  he  received  the 
Excellence  in  Advising 
Award  from  the  Under- 
graduate Student  Govern- 
ment Academic  Assembly. 
In  1985,  he  received  the 
AMOCO  Foundation 

Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Performance.  In 
1975,  he  received  the  Chris- 
tian R.  and  Mary  F.  Lind- 
back  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Teaching  from 
Penn  State. 


Dr.  Shellenberger  joined 
Penn  State  as  an  assistant 
professor  in  1967  and 
became  a  full  professor  in 
1977.  Before  joining  Penn 
State,  he  was  an  associate 
professor  of  agriculture  at 
Tarleton  State  College  in 
Texas  and  a  dairy  specialist 
for  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  Texas 
A&M  University. 

Dr.  Frieden's  responsi- 
bilities include  teaching  and 
research  in  the  areas  of 
international  telecommuni- 
cations, national  informa- 
tion infrastructure,  telecom- 
munications management 
and  new  technologies.  He 
also  provides  legal,  man- 
agement and  market  fore- 
casting consultancy  services 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  per- 
sonal  and  mobile  commu- 
nications, tariff  construction 
and  business  development. 

Dr.  Frieden  received  his 
B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  J.D. 
from  the  University  of  Vir- 


Continuing  Education  projects  lauded 


Six  Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion projects  won  awards  from  the 
National  University  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Association  (NUCEA)  in  1995. 
Winners  are: 

—  The  Independent  Learning 
1994-95  catalog  received  one  of  two 
Distinguished  Catalogue  Bulletin 
Awards  for  College  Courses. 

Contributors  to  the  production  of 
the  catalog  were:  Elizabeth  A.  Bech- 
tel,  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Marketing  Communications;  Stephen 
J.  Wright,  associate  director  for  the 
Independent  Learning  Program, 
Department  of  Distance  Education; 
Bruce  E.  Heasley,  associate  director 
for  student  services.  Distance  Educa- 
tion; Jean  Erstling,  writer;  and  Chris 
Triebert,  designer,  Triebert/Ross 
Design,  South  Newfane,  Vt. 

— The  Independent  Learning  course 
Polish  100  DF  (Polish  Culture  and  Civi- 
lization) won  a  meritorious  award  in 
the  University  Credit  Course  category. 
It  was  developed  by  Charles  Kraszews- 
ki,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Slav- 
ic and  East  European  Languages  in  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Members  of  the  course  develop- 
ment team  were  Anita  F.  Colyer, 
instructional  publications  designer 


with  the  Department  of  Distance  Edu- 
cation; Cynthia  L.  Galbraith,  staff 
assistant/technical  typist.  Distance 
Education;  and  Patrick  R.  Sharbaugh, 
graphic  designer/ illustrator.  Universi- 
ty Photo/Graphics,  who  created  the 
cover  graphics  for  the  course  study 
guide. 

—  Michael  G.  Moore,  associate 
professor  of  adult  education  and  acad- 
emic director  of  the  American  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Distance  Education, 
was  honored  with  the  Faculty  Excel- 
lence Award  for  his  contributions  to 
continuing  and  distance  education 
and  the  development  of  the  certificate 
in  Distance  Education.  The  program 
is  available  to  students  and  profes- 
sionals worldwide. 

The  design  and  implementation  of 
the  framework  for  the  non-credit  cer- 
tificate program  were  completed  in 
1990  as  a  result  of  a  collaborative  part- 
nership between  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion's Adult  Education  Program,  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education  and 
the  Penn  State  Monroeville  Center. 

—  Grasp  the  Power,  a  regional  ad 
campaign  designed  and  developed  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Bechtel,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  C&DE  Office  of  Marketing 
Communications,  in  collaboration 


with  Barash  Advertising  Inc.,  received 
a  silver  medal  for  Print  Ad  Campaigns 
from  the  NUCEA  Division  of  Market- 
ing and  Promotion. 

— Russian  Greeting  Poster,  coordi- 
nated by  Catherine  Grigor,  account 
specialist  with  the  Office  of  Market- 
ing Communications,  won  a  merit 
award  in  the  poster  category  of  the 
Division  of  Marketing  and  Promotion. 

The  four-color  poster  featured  the 
services  and  programs  available  to 
Russian  educators  through  C&DE. 
Designed  by  freelance  designer  Jim 
Collins,  it  included  text  in  both  Russ- 
ian, provided  by  Michael  Naydan, 
head  of  Slavic  Languages  at  Penn 
State,  and  English. 

—  The  Catalyst,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  C&DE,  received  a  merit 
award  in  the  pro  motion /pubUcity  cat- 
egory of  the  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Promotion.  Deborah  A.  Benedetti,  a 
staff  member  with  the  Office  of  Mar- 
keting Communications,  was  the 
writer  and  editor  for  the  publication 
and  also  supervised  its  production; 
David  L.  Maser,  art  director/designer. 
Marketing  Communications,  created 
the  design;  and  Elizabeth  A.  Rapagna, 
graphic  designer  with  University 
Photo /Graphics,  was  the  designer. 
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Book  on  photography 
gets  honorable  mention 

The  Photographic  Experience,  1839- 
1914:  Images  and  Attitudes  by  Heinz 
K.  Henisch  and  Bridget  A. 
Henisch  has  won  an  honorable 
mention  award  in  the  1994  Profes- 
sional/Scholarly Publishing  Divi- 
sion Annual  Awards  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
American  Publishers. 

Published  by  the  Penn  State 
Press  in  1994,  The  Photographic 
Experience  is  a  richly  illustrated 
social  and  cultural  history  of  pho- 
tography focusing  on  the  impor- 
tance of  photography  in  all  aspects 
of  life.  The  Photograpliic  Experience 
deals  with  episodes  and  issues 
relating  to  the  spread  and  practice 
of  photography  from  its  begin- 
nings to  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Henisch  is  research  profes- 
sor of  the  history  of  photography, 
the  founding  editor  of  History  of 
Photography,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  Ms.  Henisch  is 
author  of  Fast  and  Feast  (Penn  State, 
1976).  Both  have  published  widely 
on  photo-historical  themes. 


Engineering  Society  honors  three 
staff  members  for  initiative,  loyalty 


Three  College  of  Engineer- 
ing staff  members  have 
received  Penn  State  Engi- 
neering Society  1995  Staff 
Awards.  The  award  recog- 
nizes individuals  who 
show  initiative  and  loyalty 
to  the  college  beyond  their 
job  descriptions. 

Doretta  Garvey  is  the 
graduate  staff  assistant  for 
the  industrial  engineering 
graduate  program.  The  pri- 
mary contact  for  students 
from  admissions  through 
graduation,  she  was  recog- 
nized for  her  "organization. 


ability  to  communicate 
with  students  of  all  ages, 
cultures  and  walks  of  life." 
Patricia  J.  Long  is  exter- 
nal relations  assistant  for 
the  College  of  Engineering, 
a  position  in  which  she 


Doretta  Garvey 

interacts  with  students,  fac- 
ulty, college  and  university 
administrators,  and  alum- 
ni. A  University  employee 
for  12  years,  she  was  recog- 
nized for  "an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  people  and 
procedures.  She  consistent- 


Patricia  J.  Long 

ly  displays  a  high  level  of 
professionalism,  ambas- 
sadorship, efficiency,  intel- 
ligence, dedication  and 
cooperative  spirit." 


Eile 


E.   Or 


the 


Eileen  E.  Orr 

Engineering  Scien 
Mechanics  and  tli 
contact  point  for  anyone 
entering  the  departmental 
office.  She  was  recognized 


first 


for 


nthu 


undergraduate  records  sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of 


Penn  State  recognized  nationally  for  fund-raising, 
alumni  relations  and  communication  efforts 


The  University  has  won  11  awards 
for  educational  fund-raising,  commu- 
nications and  alumni  relations  pro- 
grams in  the  1995  "Circle  of  Excel- 
lence" competition,  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education  (CASE). 

The  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations,  led  by  G. 
David  Gearhart,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, won  10  awards. 

The  University  was  one  of  98 
non-profit  institutions  named  to  the 
1995  Circle  of  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tional Fundraising  for  exemplary  per- 
formance or  outstanding  improve- 
ment. Penn  State  was  selected  for 
exemplary  performance  based  on  the 
judges'  analysis  of  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Council  for  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion for  1992-94,  when  Penn  State's 
private  gift  support  rose  from  $63 
million  to  $82. 5  million.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Gearhart,  the  fund-raising 
effort  at  the  University  is  led  by 
Bradford  Choate,  associate  vice  pres- 
ident for  development  and  Universi- 
ty relations,  and  Robert  Groves, 
executive  director  of  University 
development. 

The  University  also  won  an  inau- 
gural CASE  Leadership  Award  that 
recognizes  outstanding  individual 
development  programs  within  a  total 
fund-raising  effort.  The  award  recog- 
nized Penn  State's  program  for 
"Building  a  Constituency  for  Univer- 
sity Libraries."  The  program  was  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Penn  State  Office  of 
Annual  Giving,  directed  by  Dan 


Saftig,  and  the  University  Libraries, 
led  by  Dean  Nancy  Cline.  The 
award  cited  efforts  that  quadrupled 
donors  to  the  University  Libraries  in 
just  two  years,  from  2,137  in  1992  to 
8,453  in  1994. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  for  edu- 
cational fund-raising,  the  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Rela- 
tions won  seven  awards  in  communi- 
cations and  one  in  alumni  relations, 
as  follow: 

— Silver  medal  for  "Overall  Publi- 
cations Programs"  to  the  Department 
of  University  Publications,  Jeffrey  T. 
Hermann,  director  and  University 
editor;  Karen  Home,  assistant  direc- 
tor; Rick  Villastrigo,  art  editor;  Mary 
Beth  CarUn,  production  manager; 
Sally  Heffentreyer,  manager,  editing 
and  writing;  and  the  entire  office 
staff. 

— Silver  medal  in  "Individual  In- 
house  Publications"  for  the  All  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  fund-raising  brochure, 
to  the  Department  of  University  Pub- 
lications: Mary  Beth  Carlin,  produc- 
tion manager;  Larry  Krezo,  designer; 
and  Doug  Stanfield,  writer  in  the 
Department  of  Development  Com- 
munications. 

—  Silver  medal  in  "Visual  Design 
and  Print"  for  the  Elastic  Visions  art 
exhibition  catalogue  for  the  Zoller 
Gallery,  to  the  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Publications;  Lisa  Lovell,  publi- 
cations specialist;  Andy  Capitos, 
designer;  also  Ann  Marie  LeBlanc, 


artist  whose  work  was  chosen  for  the 
cover  illustration;  and  writer,  Cindy 
Morrison,  gallery  director  for  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts. 

—  Silver  medal  in  "Student 
Recruitment  Publications  Packages" 
for  the  Minority  Engineering  Recruit- 
ment Package,  to  the  Department  of 
University  Pubhcations:  Mary  Beth 
Carlin,  production  manager;  Karen 
Wargo,  publications  specialist;  Jen- 
nifer Quick,  designer;  Scott  Johnson, 
photographer;  and  writer  Barbara 
Bogue,  coordinator  of  college  rela- 
tions in  the  College  of  Engineering 

— Silver  medal  in  "Visual  Design 
and  Print"  for  Minority  Recruitment 
Poster,  to  the  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Publications:  Karen  Wargo,  pub- 
lications specialist;  Larry  Krezo, 
designer;  Scott  Johnson,  photograph- 
er; and  writer  Edwin  Escalet,  direc- 
tor, Division  of  Minority  Admissions 
and  Community  Affairs,  Undergrad- 
uate Admissions  Office. 


—  Silver  medal  in  "Special  Pro- 
gram Publications  Packages"  for  the 
1994  Penn  State  United  Way  Promo- 
tional Campaign:  Cindy  Hall,  direc- 
tor of  University  Marketing;  Mary 
Beth  Carlin,  production  manager; 
Scott  Johnson,  photographer;  Larry 
Krezo,  designer;  Beverly  Molnar, 
writer;  Karen  Wargo,  pubhcations 
specialist. 

— Bronze  Medal  for  "Overall 
InsHtutional  Relations  Programs"  to 


the  Office  of  University  Relations: 
Roger  Williams,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  executive  director;  Karen 
Rugh,  director  of  University  rela- 
tions; Cindy  Hall,  director  of  Univer- 
sity marketing;  Jeff  Hermann,  direc- 
tor of  University  publications;  Bill 
Mahon,  director  of  public  informa- 
fion;  Mike  Bezilla,  director  of  devel- 
opment communications  and  special 
projects;  and  the  enfire  office  staff. 

— Bronze  medal  in  "Magazine 
Pubhshing  Improvement"  to  The 
Penn  Stater,  the  bimonthly  magazine 
of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
rton:  Peter  Weiler,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident and  execuHve  director  and  pub- 
lisher; Debbie  Ream,  editor;  Gigi 
Marino,  associate  editor;  April 
Scimio,  art  director;  Felicia 
Thibeault  Mulley,  feature  writer; 
Judy  Hazel,  class  news  editor;  Nick 
McCarthy,  copy  editor;  Marjory 
Sente,  business  manager. 

In  addition,  CASE  awarded  a  sil- 
ver medal  for  "Special  Interest  Mag- 
azines" to  Research /Perm  State;  Nancy 
Marie  Brown,  editor;  Dave 
Pacchioli,  writer;  Suzette  Marquette, 
editorial  assistant;  Erin  Wease, 
designer;  Mary  Beth  Carlin,  produc- 
tion manager.  Research/Penn  State  is 
published  by  the  office  of  David  A. 
Shirley,  senior  vice  president  for 
research  and  graduate  education, 
with  production  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  University  Publica- 
tions. 
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Awards 


Vice  president  receives 

1995  International  Futures  Award 

James  H.  Ryan,  vice  presi- 
dent and  dean  for  Continu- 
ing and  Distance  Education, 
has  received  the  1995  Inter- 
national Futures  Award  for 
Exceptional  and  Innovative 
Leadership  in  Continuing 
Higher  Education  from  the 
National  University  Continu- 
ing Education  Association 
(NUCEA). 

The  av^'ard  is  presented  to 
leaders  in  continuing  higher 
education  who  open  new 
possibilities  for  all  their  peers 
and  for  their  profession.  jg^es  H.  Ryan 

Professor  emeritus  receives 
distinguished  service  award 

William  H.  Gotolski,  professor  emeritus  of  dvil  engineering, 
has  received  the  1995  Penn 
State  Engineering  Society  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 
The  award  recognizes  dedicat- 
ed individuals  who  willingly 
donate  their  time,  expertise 
and  energies  to  one  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering's  academ- 
ic departments. 

Dr.  Gotolski  retired  from 
Penn  State  in  1989,  but  has 
continued  to  volunteer  as  a 
teacher  in  the  classroom-  A 
former  associate  dean  for 
undergraduate  studies,  he 

established  the  Engineering -...,. 

Advising  Center  in  1985.  Dur    William  H.  GotolsKr 

ing  Ms  37-year  career,  he  also 

served  on  the  Faculty  Senate  for  15  years. 

Dr.  Gotolski  received  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  Columbia  University  and  a  Ph.D.  horn  Penn  State,  all  in 
dvil  engineering. 

"What's  in  the  News'  wins  educational 
award  for  'A  New  Day  in  South  Africa' 

The  "Whaf  s  in  the  News"  feature  program  "A  New  Day 
in  South  Africa,"  produced  by  WPSX-TV,  has  won  the 
1995  Central  Educational  Network  (CEN)  Award  for  Best 
Elementary  Program  in  a  series. 

The  program  examines  changes  in  South  Africa  lead- 
ing up  to  the  April  1994  elections  and  focuses  on  Nelson 
Mandela  and  his  efforts  to  end  the  apartheid  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  first  aired  April  1  on  WPSX-TV. 

Currently  in  its  29th  year  of  production,  "What's  in 
the  News"  has  won  several  CEN  awards.  This  year's 
award  honors  Timothy  Swartz,  executive  producer;  Kim- 
berlie  Kranich,  producer/director;  Katie  O'Toole, 
writer/host;  and  Greg  Thomas,  co-host. 

OAS  assistant  director  wins 
Caldwell  service  award 

Scott  A.  Smith,  assistant  director  for  Systems  Operations 
in  the  Office  of  Administrative  Systems  (OAS),  is  the 
fourth  recipient  of  the  Thomas  R.  Caldwell  Service  Award 
for  Excellence.  The  award,  established  by  employees  of 
OAS,  honors  Tom  Caldwell,  a  senior  systems  analyst  for  15 
years  in  Management  Services,  now  OAS,  who  was  killed 
in  a  house  fire  April  10, 1991. 

AH  OAS  employees  are  eligible  for  the  award  and  are 
judged  on  dedication  to  their  job,  interpersonal  relations  and 
outstanding  job  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  Universi- 
ty employee  for  nearly  19  years  and  his  name  has  been 
added  to  a  permanent  plaque  on  display  in  the  lobby  of 
31  Shields  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 


Couple  receives  Mitchell  service  award 


Glenn  and  Nancy  Gamble  of 
State  College  received  the  1995 
Philip  Philip  Mitchell  Alumni 
Service  Award  at  the  Alumni 
Association's  recent  125th  gala 
celebration. 

Both  Gambles  have  been 
active  in  Alumni  Association 
activities  since  graduation. 
While  living  in  New  Jersey, 
where  Dr.  Gamble  was  direc- 
tor of  Career  Services  at  Rut- 
gers University  and  Mrs.  Gam- 
ble was  an  elementary  school 
principal  with  the  Mendham 
Township  Board  of  Education, 
they  held  key  positions  in 
Penn  State's  Northern  New 
Jersey  Alumni  Club.  Dr.  Gam- 
ble served  as  treasurer,  vice 
president  and  president.  They 
have  also  been  active  in  the 
College  of  Education  Alumni 
Society  activities,  both  in  New 
Jersey  and  since  they  retired 
and  returned  to  State  College. 

Dr.  Gamble  was  a  found- 
ing member,  first  president 


and  served  seven  three-year 
terms  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  College  Alumni  Society. 
He  is  largely  responsible  for 
establishing  the  Excellence  in 
Education  Award,  the  Out- 
standing Student  Teacher 
Award  and  the  VanderMeer 
Student  Loan  Fund,  all  current 
programs  of  the  Alumni  Soci- 
ety. His  service  to  the  College 
of  Education  earned  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  achievement  in  1974 
and  a  meritorious  service 
award  in  1975. 

Mrs.  Gamble,  a  current 
member  of  the  College  Alumni 
Society  Board  of  Directors,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  for 
the  last  consecuHve  eight  years. 
She  is  particularly  known  for 
the  leadership  role  she  played 
in  chairing  the  college  society's 
25th  anniversary. 

She  has  served  on  awards 
committees  and  was  part  of  the 
planning  task  force  that  creat- 
ed the  award-winning  Alum- 


ni-Student Teacher  Network. 

In  addition  to  service  to  the 
college.  Dr.  Gamble  served  on 
the  Penn  State  Alumni  Coun- 
cil from  1972  to  1978  and  again 
from  1983  to  1989,  and  held 
several  key  committee  assign- 
ments for  the  association, 
including  co-leader  of  the  Field 
Services  and  Minority  Con- 
cerns task  forces, 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gamble 
are  currently  active  as  members 
of  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Admissions  Program,  serve  as 
unofficial  alumni  historians  and 
are  both  highly  valued  all- 
around  Penn  State  volunteers 
for  such  projects  as  the  Patemo 
Libraries  Campaign,  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  and  sports  pro- 
grams. 

Penn  State  graduates.  Dr. 
Gamble  received  his  B.S., 
M.Ed.,  and  D.Ed,  in  1951, 1955 
and  1959  respectively,  and 
Mrs.  Gamble  received  her  B.S. 
in  1952  and  M.Ed  in  1955. 


Drug,  alcohol  prevention  efforts  lauded 


Four  University  staff  members 
and  five  students  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co, and  Other  Drug  Abuse  for 
their  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions" to  the  community  in  pre- 
venting abuse  of  alcohol,  drugs 
and  tobacco.  A  community 
leader  and  several  University 
programs  also  were  dted. 

Criteria  for  selection  includ- 
ed demonstrated  irmovation  and 
enthusiasm  and  leadership 
beyond  expectations.  Those 
named  are: 

—  Coach  Joe  Patemo  for  his 
work  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  National  Center 
on  Addiction  and  Substance 
Abuse  at  Columbia,  and  for  his 
contribution  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Sub- 
stance Abuse. 

—  Forest  Wortham,  assistant 
director  of  Student  Life  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  for  his  leadership  in 
developing  Project  for  Alcohol 
Consumption  Education  (PACE). 

—  Anne  Holmes,  professor 


of  health  education  at  the  Penn 
State  Wilkes-Barre  Campus,  for 
her  health  education  course 
which  reaches  a  large  number  of 
students  and  focuses  on  drug 
and  alcohol,  as  well  as  HIV 

—  Norma  Berman,  nurse 
director  of  Health  Services  at  the 
Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus,  for 
her  leadership  as  adviser  to  SADD 
and  her  work  with  National  Col- 
legiate Alcohol  Awareness  Week, 
and  as  coordinator  of  Booze  News 
Day  and  Smoke-Out  Day. 

—  Senior  John  Amaechi  for 
his  leadership  to  Ray  of  Hope 
and  his  work  with  at-risk  youth. 

—  Graduate  student  Ran- 
dall Stine  for  his  development 
of  a  presentation  on  "Alcohol, 
Advertising  and  African  Amer- 
icans" to  help  raise  awareness 
of  substance  abuse  issues 
among  people  of  color. 

—  University  Park  under- 
graduate students  Lori  Austin, 
co-founder  of  Adult  Children  of 
Alcoholics  support  group,  and 
Dana  Liddy,  student  director 


of  ATOD  for  Healthworks. 

—  Penn  Stale  Ogontz  stu- 
dent Christina  Scoleri  for  her 
leadership  as  SADD  president 
and  past  special  events  coordi- 
nator for  SADD. 

—  Lt.  Tom  Hart,  State  Col- 
lege pohce  officer,  for  his  work 
with  the  Project  for  Alcohol 
Consumption  Education 
(PACE)  and  his  efforts  enforc- 
ing existing  laws. 

The  programs  and  organi- 
zations honored  include: 

—  Penn  State  Emergency 
Medical  Service  Association  for 
their  program  "Alcohol  Emer- 
gencies" designed  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  health  ramifi- 
cations of  excessive  alcohol  con- 
sumption. 

—  LIFE  House,  University 
Park  Campus:  A  substance-free 
special  interest  house  which 
promotes  a  drug-  and  alcohol- 
free  living  environment. 

—  CARE  Program,  Beaver 
Campus:  An  organization 
developed  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  students  about  alcohol 
use  and  abuse. 


Three  in  Smeal  College  honored  for  excellence 


Holly  S.  Lewis,  Lisa  Williams 
Walton,  and  Sherry  Bowman 
have  received  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration's 
1995  Fred  Brand  Jr.  Awards. 

The  awards  honor  teaching 
and  advising  excellence  in  the 
college's  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. Created  in  1979  with  the 


support  of  Fred  Brand  Jr.  (BA 
'32)  of  Pittsburgh,  the  awards 
are  based  on  nominations  from 
students  and  faculty  members 
of  the  college. 

Dr.  Lewis,  assistant  professor 
of  management  science,  received 
the  Fred  Brand  Jr.  Undergradu- 
ate     Teaching      award;      Dr. 


Williams  Walton,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  business  logistics,  won 
the  Fred  Brand,  Jr.  Undergradu- 
ate Advising  Award,  and  Ms. 
Bowman,  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
management  science  and  infor- 
mation systems,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Fred  Brand  Jr.  Gradu- 
ate Student  Teaching  Award. 
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Appointments 


New  department  head  appointed 

George  E.  Andrews,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  math- 
ematics, has  been  named  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  effective  Sept.  1. 

He  succeeds  Jerry  L.  Bona,  who  left  Penn  State 
to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  after  heading 
the  department  from 
1 991  until  December 
1994.  Douglas  Arnold, 
professor  of  mathemat* 
ics,  is  serving  as  acting 
head  of  the  department 
in  the  interim. 

Dr.  Andrews, 

whose  work  has  found 
major  applications  in 
enterprises  as  diverse 
as  statistical  mechanics 

and  computer  science,  

is   renowned   for   his   George  E.  Andrews 
work  in  number  theory 
and  related  topics.  He  is 

perhaps  best  known  outside  the  mathematics  commu- 
nity for  his  discovery  of  the  lost  notebook  of  the  late 
mathematical  genius  Srinivasa  Ramanujan,  and  his 
work  with  the  formulas  it  contains. 

He  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of  more  than  180 
papers  published  in  scholarly  journals,  the  author  of 
four  mathematics  textbooks  and  the  editor  of  three 
books  on  various  topics  in  mathematics. 

Dr.  Andrews  received  both  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  mathematics  from  Oregon  State  University 
in  1960.  He  earned  a  doctoral  degree  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1964.  He  joined  the  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty in  1964  as  an  assistant  professor,  was  promoted  to 
associate  professor  in  1967,  to  professor  in  1970,  and  to 
Evan  Pugh  Professor  in  1981. 

He  was  named  a  Fulbright  Scholar  in  I960,  the 
Hendiick  Lecturer  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America  in  1980,  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  in  1982,  a  Con- 
ference Board  of  Mathematical  Sciences  (CBMS) 
Regional  Conference  Principal  Lecturer  in  1985,  and 
the  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  J.  S.  Frame  Lecturer  in  1993.  He 
received  the  Penn  State  Golden  Key  Outstanding  Fac- 
ulty Award  in  1986  and  the  Penn  State  Teresa  Cohen 
Award  for  undergraduate  mathematics  ad\ising  and 
teaching  in  1992. 

Department  head  named  for  ME 

Richard  C.  Benson  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
has  been  named  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  MechaniccJ 
Engineering.  Dr.  Ben- 
son is  currently  profes- 
sor and  chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester 
Department  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  He 
wi]]  join  Penn  State  in 
July. 

A  strong  propo- 
nent of  industry 
involvement  in  engi- 
neering education,  Dr. 
Benson  recruited 
industry  sponsorship 
for  advanced  real- 
world  design  projects 
and  promoted  an 
Internship  With  Industry  program.  He  also  served 
on  the  Rochester  College  Task  Force  to  implement 
new  undergraduate  programs  and  administrative 
structures. 

Dr.  Benson's  research  focuses  on  the  mechanics 
of  flexible  objects  such  as  computer  disks  and  tapes, 
film,  paper  sheets  and  soft  contact  lenses — objects 
that  have  little  ability  to  withstand  loads,  but  must 


Richard  C.  Benson 


be  handled  with  speed  and  precision.  He  is  founder 
and  director  of  Mechanics  of  Flexible  Structures  Pro- 
jects, an  industry-funded  research  effort  based  on 
his  research  program.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  with 
support  in  excess  of  $1  million,  is  the  principal  spon- 
sor. His  other  current  projects  include  the  tribology 
and  mechanics  of  digital  imaging. 

Dr.  Benson  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley as  an  IBM  Fellow.  His  graduate  studies  resulted 
in  one  of  the  first  modeling  studies  of  a  computer 
floppy  disk.  He  received  a  B.S.E.,  with  honors,  in 
aerospace  and  mechanical  science  from  Princeton 
and  a  master's  in  mechanical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  is  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer. 

He  then  joined  Xerox  as  a  technical  specialist  and 
project  manager,  specializing  in  the  mechanics  of 
paper  and  paper  transport  systems.  He  joined  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1980  and  was  promoted 
to  professor  and  associate  dean  for  graduate  studies 
in  1989  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  in  1992. 

A  leader  in  teaching  and  research.  Dr.  Benson 
received  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer's Henry  Hess  Award  and  an  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Award  from  the  engineering  students  at 
Rochester.  He  represented  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Science  on  the  University  of 
Rochester  presidential  search  committee. 

Berks  names  alumni  relations 
assistant 

Jeff  Deitrich  has  been  named  alumni  relations/ special 
events  assistant  in  the  Office  of  University  Relations  at 
the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus. 

He  will  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Perm  State  alum- 
ni groups  associated  with  the  Berks  Campus,  handle 
special  events  plarming  and  assist  with  campus  fund- 
raising  activities. 

A  1989  graduate  of  Penn  State's  School  of  Com- 
munications with  a  degree  in  mass  communications, 
Mr.  Deitrich  was  public  relations  vmter  for  Widener 
University.  He  is  a  freelance  writer  for  Pennsylvania 
Afidd,  an  outdoor  magazine. 

He  is  president  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's Lion  Ambassador  Alumni  Society  and  has  been 
an  officer  of  alumni  chapters  in  Allegheny  and  Mont- 
gomery counties.  As  a  student  he  was  president  of  the 
Penn  State  Glee  Club,  vmter/layout  designer  for  The 
Fooftall  Letter,  and  a  Lion  Ambassador. 

Purchasing  manager  comes  on  board 

Joyce  Haney,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  Pur- 
chasing Services,  reporting  to  the  director  of  Procure- 
ment and  Materials  Management  within  the  Office  of 
Business  Services.  As  manager,  she  is  responsible  for 
assuring  that  equipment,  supplies,  material  and  ser- 
vices are  procured  in  an  efficient  and  cost-effective 
manner.  This  includes  responsibility  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  Purchasing  Services. 

Ms.  Haney  joins 
the  University  after 
being  with  HRB  Systems 
in  State  College  for  16 
years.  After  completing 
HRB's  financial  manage- 
ment trainee  program, 
Ms.  Haney  worked  in 
the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment for  13  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  was 
responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement of  various  ser- 
vices, materials,  elec- 
tronics, computers  and 
subcontracts.  Ms. 

Haney         successfully 
implemented  and  man- 


Brenda  L.  Porterfield 


Joyce  Haney 


aged  the  first  automated  procurement  system  at  HRB 
and  was  responsible  for  both  corporate  and  govern- 
ment reporting  requirements  for  the  Purchasing 
Department. 

At  HRB,  Ms.  Haney  led  the  Quality  Improvement 
Team  within  the  Purchasing  Department  and  served 
as  its  representative  on  numerous  quality  improve- 
ment teams,  which  resulted  in  significant  savings  and 
process  improvements.  She  also  served  as  the  quality 
advocate  for  the  finance  area. 

Ms.  Haney  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Lock  Haven  University  in  1978. 

MEP  gets  program  coordinator 

Brenda  L.  Porterfield  has  been  appointed  program 
coordinator  for  the  College  of  Engineering  Minority 
Engineering  Program. 
She  reports  to  Saundra 
D.  Johnson,  director  of 
MEP. 

Ms.  Porterfield  is 
in  charge  of  organizing 
student  recruitment  and 
retention  programs  for 
high  school  students 
and  incoming  under- 
graduates. Among  her 
acfiviHes  are  organizing 
BEST  (the  Business, 
Engineering,  Science 
and  Technology  Pro- 
gram for  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors)  and 
PREF  (the  Pre-Fresh- 
man  Engineering  and 
Science  Simimer  Bridge  Program). 

Previously  a  staff  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  she  joined 
Penn  State  in  1987  as  a  secretary  in  the  undergraduate 
admissions  office.  Last  summer,  she  served  as  a  pro- 
gram assistant  in  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  as 
part  of  the  staff  assistant  training  program. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  Ms.  Porterfield  was  a 
senior  telecommunications  service  coordinator  for 
American  International  Group  in  New  York.  She 
attended  New  York  City  University  and  is  working 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Penn  State. 

Altoona     names 
financial  officer 

Melanie  S.  Rupert  has 
I L  en  appointed  financial 
olhcer  at  the  Penn  State 
Altoona  Campus.  Before 
accephng  this  position, 
Ms  Rupert  worked  at 
Umversity  Park  for 
1  years,  first  as  assis- 
tant aid  coordinator  then 
financial  aid  coordinator 
I  the  Office  of  Student 
Aid,  and  most  recently 
)  assistant  bursar/resi- 
dency appeal  officer  in 
the  Office  of  the  Bursar. 
In  her  last  position 
at  University  Park,  Ms.  Rupert  was  responsible  for  stu- 
dent residency  reclassificaHon,  updating  student 
records  for  graduate  and  fellowship  appointments, 
assisting  students  and  others  with  billing  and  receiv- 
ing procedures,  and  developing  training  materials  for 
staff. 

She  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in  management  science 
from  Lock  Haven  University,  and  an  M.S.  in  educa- 
tion— adult  education  from  Perm  State.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Pi  Lambda  Theta  International  Honor  and  Prx> 
fessional  Association  in  Education,  and  the" 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education. 


Melanie  S.  Rupert 
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Applications  available 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  infor- 
mation about  Pennsylvania  Quality 
Leadership  Awards  or  an  applica- 
tion to  become  a  1995-96  Pennsylva- 
nia Quality  Leadership  Award 
examiner,  contact  Beverly  Centini, 
executive  director,  Pennsylvania 
Quality  Leadership  Foundation, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4129,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17111-0129;  or  phone  717-561-7100, 
or  1-800-693-6800;  or  Fax  717-561- 
7104.  Examiner  applications  are 
available  in  June  and  July.  Applica- 
tions are  due  in  August. 

Quality  training 

AMP  inc.  in  Harrisburg  offered  a 
unique  opportunity  to  six  of  Perm 
State's  Continuing  &  Distance  Edu- 
cation staff  members  to  participate 
in  a  quality  training  program.  AMP 
has  established  an  excellence  in 
quality  improvement  award 
process,  modeled  after  the  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Quality  Award. 
The  training  is  designed  to  train 
applicants  and  internal  quality 
examiners  on  the  award  criteria. 

Dan  Goepp,  Susan  Shuman, 
Fred  Loomis,  Jan  Winemiller,  Wes 
Donahue,  Larry  Ragan,  David  Wei- 
dner,  Kelley  Candor  and  Kim 
Townsend  attended  sessions  in 
which  they  learned  how  to  assess 
their  organization  by  identifying 
strengths  and  opportunities  for 
improvement  using  the  Baldrige  cri- 
teria. 

Newest  CQI  teams 

■  Campus  Referrals  Team — exam- 
ine and  improve  the  process  of  refer- 
ring CES  student  applicants  to  the 
other  Commonwealth  campuses 
with  residence  halls  when  Hazleton, 
Berks  and  Altoona  become  full. 
Robert  Hunham,  John  Romano  and 
Tom  Gibson,  sponsors;  Deborah 
Hitchcock  and  Chris  Hurley,  lead- 
ers; Dean  Murray,  facilitator. 

■  Business  Services  Inter-Office 
Communications — examine  and 
improve  the  inter-office  communi- 
cations between  the  various  units 
within  the  office  of  Business  Ser- 
vices. Betty  Roberts,  sponsor;  Mike 
Poorman,  leader;  Dean  Murray, 
facilitator. 

■  Alumni  Office  Telephone 
Inquiries  — examine  and  improve 
the  process  of  responding  to  phone 
inquiries  in  the  Alumni  Office.  Peter 
Weiler,  sponsor;  John  Black,  leader; 
Margaret  Sebastianelli,  facilitator. 

■  Business  Services  Checks  and  Bal- 
ances Team — study  and  improve 
checks  and  balances  in  proof  and 
quality  control  processes  in  Printing 
Services.  Robert  Hendershot,  spon- 
sor; leader  to  be  elected  by  the  team; 
Jackie  Esposito,  facilitator. 


New  Eberly  College  of  Science  program  for 
pre-med  students  is  flexible,  versatile 


The  Eberly  College  of  Science  has 
established  a  new  post-baccalaureale 
Premedical  Certificate  Program  at  the 
University  Park  Campus.  This  pro- 
gram is  intended  for  a  select  group  of 
academically  talented,  highly  moti- 
vated college  graduates  who  do  not 
have  a  science  background  but  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  admission  to 
medical,  dental,  optometry,  podiatry, 
veterinary,  physical  therapy  or  alUed 
health  schools. 

"This  program  is  not  remedial 
nor  intended  for  students  who 
already  have  a  science  background 
and  want  to  bolster  their  academic 
record  in  science,"  Robert  Mitchell, 
professor  of  biology  and  director  of 
the  new  program,  said.  "Those  stu- 
dents can  enroll  at  Penn  Slate  as  non- 
degree  graduate  students  or  in  a  one- 
year  master's  degree  program." 

Students  in  the  program  can  learn 
what  they  need  to  know  to  take  the 
next  step  in  their  new  chosen  field  in 
as  little  as  15  months,  depending  on 
the  schedule  they  choose. 


The  program's  courses  provide 
excellent  preparation  for  the  health- 
care professions.  Penn  State  has  a 
long  tradition  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  the  best  medical 
and  dental  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Penn  State  ranks  in  the  top  20  schools 
in  the  country  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents admitted  to  medical  schools 
annually. 

The  program  consists  of  38.cred- 
its  of  prerequisite  science 
courses,  general  biology,  general 
chemistry,  physics,  and  organic 
chemistry.  Students  can  complete 
these  prerequisite  courses  in  two 
semesters  plus  two  summer  sessions, 
or  in  four  semesters. 

Students  in  this  program  are 
assigned  both  a  faculty  adviser  and  a 
professional  academic  adviser,  who 
work  with  them  in  selecting  and 
scheduling  courses  and  planning  for 
application  to  a  health-profession 
school.  They  also  can  use  the  s 
of  the  Eberly  College  of  Science 


Advising  Office  and  the  Penn  State 
Career  Development  and  Placement 
Service. 

Other  features  of  the  program 
include:  access  to  preparatory  science 
and  math  courses,  if  necessary;  access 
to  tutoring  programs  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics;  access  to 
preparatory  courses  for  standardized 
admission  tests,  such  as  MCAT, 
DAT,  or  OAT;  and  participation  in 
local  physician-shadowing  and  hos- 
pital-volunteer programs.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  admission  to  this  program 
applicants  must  have:  completed  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  nonscience 
area  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  earned  a  grade-point 
average  of  B  or  better,  had  some  vol- 
unteer work  or  experience  in  a 
health-care  setting,  and  demonstrat- 
ed success  in  taking  standardized 
tests,  such  as  SAT  or  GRE  exams. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  1-800-778-8632  (1-80O- 
PSU-TODAY). 


Bookshelf 


Anthony  R.  D'Augelli,  professor  of 
human  development,  is  co-editor, 
with  Charlotte  J.  Patterson,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  of  Lesbian,  Gay, 
and  Bisexual  Identities  over  the  Lifespan, 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press. 
The  book  contains  reviews  of 
social  scientific  research  on  sexual  ori- 
entation from  adolescence  through  the 
older  years,  on  the  nature  of  close  and 
family  relationships  of  lesbians,  gay 
men  and  bisexual  people,  and  on  com- 
munity issues  faced  by  people  with 
different  sexual  identities.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  educate  future 
researchers  in  sexual  orientation  as 
well  as  provide  research  summaries 
for  professionals  in  counseling,  psy- 
chology, psychiatry,  social  work,  edu- 
cation and  nursing. 

John  W.  Bagby,  professor  of  business 
law  in  The  Smeal  College,  is  co-author 
of  Irwin's  Business  Law:  Concepts, 
Analysis,  Perspectives,  published  by 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  (RDI),  Bun- 
Ridge,  III. 

The  work  is  part  of  the  multimedia 
business  education  set  titled  Multime- 
dia MBA  (also  trademarked  as  Irwin 
proMBA)  a  CD-ROM  business  cur- 
riculum which  includes  13  of  RDI's 
leading  business  fundamentals  books. 

Tom  Griffiths,  manager  of  aquatic 
facilities  at  the  University,  is  the 
author  of  The  Swimming  Pool,  pub- 
lished by  Simon  &  Schuster. 

Subtitled  "Everything  You  Need 
to  Know  to  Design,  Build,  and  Land- 
scape the  Perfect  Pool,"  the  illustrated, 
comprehensive  volume  examines  the 
wide  variety  of  pools  available  today. 

The  Swimming  Pool  offers  detailed 
advice  on  a  complete  range  of  relevant 


topics  such  as  the  essentials  of  design- 
ing and  constructiona  pool;  appropri- 
ate plantings  and  landscaping;  proper 
filtration;  water  chemistry;  and  safety 
tips. 

Also  included  is  a  chapter  explor- 
ing numerous  case  studies  covering  a 
range  of  budgets  and  uses. 

Part  one  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
helping  select  an  appropriate  pool  for 
one's  needs,  budget  and  available 
space.  Part  two  IS  an  easy-to-use 
handbook  that  takes  all  the  worry  out 
of  pool  upkeep.  The  book  concludes 
with  an  extensive  list  of  pool  planting 
s,  and  a  listing  of  pool  publications 
worldwide. 

Dr.  Griffiths,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  staff  since  1986, 
also  is  the  author  of  Sport  Scuba  Diving, 
In-Deptli  and  The  Compete  Swimming 
Pool  Reference. 

Edwin  L.  Herr,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  education  and  associate  dean 
for  academic  programs  and  research 
in  the  College  of  Education,  is  the 
author  of  Counseling  Employment- 
Bound  Youth,  published  by 
ERIC/CASS  Publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro. The  302-page  book  is  the  first  of 
a  signature  series  of  books,  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  and 
written  by  prominent  scholars  on 
major  issues  confronting  education 
and  counsehng. 

In  the  book.  Dr.  Herr  analyzes  the 
status  of  the  millions  of  employment- 
bound  high  school  graduates  in  tlVe 
U.S.  who  have  largely  been  ignored  in 
the  literature  on  careers  and  counsel- 
ing. These  are  youth  whose  goal,  at  the 
end  of  high  school,  is  to  go  directly  to 
work  rather  than  to  post-secondary 


education  or  college. 

Within  the  context  and  challenges 
of  the  global  economy.  Dr.  Herr  iden- 
tifies the  importance  of  this  popula- 
tion to  the  nation's  economic  and 
human  resource  development  goals; 
how  our  competitor  nations  address 
the  educational  and  career  develop- 
ment needs  of  these  persons,  and  the 
importance  of  collaboration  among 
schools,  community-based  transition 
services,  and  employers  in  facilitating 
career  planning,  preparation,  the 
movement,  induction  and  adjustment 
to  employment. 

He  discusses  specific  counseling, 
educational  and  human  resource 
strategies  important  to  this  popula- 
tion; the  needs  for  greater  collabora- 
tion among  schools  and  employers  in 
facilitating  the  career  development  of 
employment-bound  youth;  and  rec- 
ommendations for  relevant  policy  and 
legislation  pertinent  to  employment- 
bound  youth  and  to  the  availability  of 
,  their  behalf. 


Sridhar  Komarneni,  professor  of  clay 
mineralogy  in  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  and  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  Douglas  M.  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  and  Jef- 
frey S.  Beck,  of  Mobil  Research  and 
Development  Corp.,  are  co-editors  of 
Advances  in  Porous  Materiab  published 
by  the  Materials  Research  Society  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  book  is  the  result  of  a 
symposium  held  at  the  Materials 
Research  Society  1994  fall  meeting  in 
Boston. 

The  book  covers  invited  as  well  as 
contributed  papers  from  17  countries 
on  the  synthesis,  processing  and  prop- 
erties of  all  kinds  of  inorganic  and 
organic  porous  materials. 
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Research  award 
deadline  is  June  16 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  applica- 
tions are  being  sought  from  tenure- 
track  faculty  for  the  Penn  State  Fund 
for  Research  award,  created  by  Pres- 
ident Joab  Thomas. 

The  deadline  for  application  is 
June  16  for  University  Park  faculty, 
July  I  for  faculty  at  Penn  State  Erie, 
The  Behrend  College,  and  Oct.  1  for 
faculty  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Anyone  with  questions  about  the 
deadlines  or  criteria,  should  call  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Education  at  863- 
1864. 

Awards  from  the  fund  are  intend- 
ed to  complement  and  extend  the 
resource  base  available  to  individual 
faculty  members  to  carry  on  mean- 
ingful scholarly  projects. 

Awarded  funds  are  to  be  used  to 
cover  small  and  moderate  expenses 
related  to  specific  projects  and  are 
not  to  be  used  to  acquire  released 
time  from  teaching.  Typically,  the 
amount  of  the  award  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

Tenure-track  faculty  at  any  loca- 
tion of  the  University  who  teach  18 
or  more  credits  (of  sections  of  at  least 
four  students)  in  a  fall-spring  acade- 
mic year  are  eligible. 

Applications  for  faculty  at  Uni- 
versity Park  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Education, 
417  Old  Main;  applications  for  facul- 
ty in  the  Commonwealth  Educational 
System  should  be  developed  along 
with  applications  for  the  Research 
Development  Grant  and  forwarded 
to  the  CES  senior  associate  dean; 
application  for  Behrend  College  fac- 
ulty should  go  to  the  associate  dean 
for  Graduate  Studies,  Research,  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  Economic 
Development;  and  application  from 
faculty  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  associate 
dean  for  Research  and  Graduate 
Studies. 

Selection  of  awardees  and  deter- 
mination of  grant  amounts  will  be 
made  by  the  fund  administrator  at 
each  location. 


25-year  Awards 


University  seeks  applications 
for  position  of  vice  provost 


John  A.  Brighton,  execudve  vice  pres- 
ident and  provost  of  the  University, 
invites  applications  and  nominations 
for  the  position  of  vice  provost.  The 
position  will  be  structured  as  a 
half-time  to  three-quarters-time 
appointment  and  is  available  July  15, 
1995.  The  search  is  being  conducted 
internally  within  Penn  State. 

The  vice  provost  will  provide  gen- 
eral assistance  to  the  executive  vice 
president  and  provost  in  the  area  of 
academic  administration.  Responsi- 
bilities involve  administering  academ- 
ic personnel  matters,  including  pro- 
motion and  tenure,  sabbatical  leaves, 
and  other  faculty  development  pro- 
grams. The  vice  provost  serves  as  a 
liaison  with  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources.  Additional  responsibilities 


include  managing  executive  searches, 
as  well  as  representing  and  assisting 
the  provost  on  special  projects. 

The  vice  provost  will  interact  fre- 
quently with  the  University  Faculty 
Senate,  representing  the  executive 
vice  president  and  provost  on  the 
Committee  on  Faculty  Affairs.  In  this 
capacity,  the  vice  provost  participates 
regularly  in  meetings  of  the  Senate 
Council,  monitors  Senate  legislation 
and  consults  with  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  committees  as  appropriate. 

It  is  expected  that  candidates' 
qualifications  will  include  a  rank  of 
professor,  associate  professor,  or 
equivalent,  with  a  strong  record  in 
University  teaching,  research  and 
scholarship,  as  well  as  evidence  of 
successful  administrative  experience. 


Governmental  Affairs  seeks 
director  of  Legislative  Affairs 


The  Office  of  Governmental  Affairs 
is  seeking  someone  for  the  position 
of  director  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

The  position  reports  to  the  special 
assistant  to  the  president  for  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  the  University  and  the  fed- 
eral government  with  primary 
emphasis  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  indi- 
vidual should  have  the  ability  to 
determine  the  potential  opportuni- 
ties and/or  impact  of  federal  activi- 
ties for  the  University. 

The  person  selected  for  the  posi- 
tion must  be  able  to  represent  the 
University  on  a  broad  range  of  issues 
as  well  as  monitor,  interpret  and 
analyze  federal  legislative  iniriatives 
for  the  University  administrative 
and  academic  officials. 

The  individual  must  have  a  record 
of  interaction  with  elected  and 
appointed  officials.  Knowledge  of 
the  legislative  process  is  desirable  and 
working  knowledge  of  the  University 


is  essential.  The  position  involves 
regular  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.  A 
bachelor's  degree  is  required,  and 
excellent  oral  and  written  communi- 
cation abilides  are  necessary.  A  major 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  excellent 
interpersonal  skills. 

Letter  of  application  and  accom- 
panying resume  should  be  sent  to 
Gloria  D.  Briggs,  1-A  Old  Main,  no 
later  than  July  17. 

Members  of  the  screening  com- 
mittee include:  L.R.  Hettche,  com- 
mittee chairman  and  director  of  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory; 
Catherine  Lyons,  director.  Center  for 
Minority  Graduate  Opportunities; 
Sean  O'Keefe,  special  assistant  to  the 
senior  vice  president  for  research  and 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Barton 
Browning,  associate  professor  of 
German;  and  Richard  DiEugenio, 
director  of  Governmental  Relations. 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are  (from  left):  H.  James  Dunlop,  director  of  procurement  and  materials  management,  Busi- 
ness Services;  Wesley  Rhodes,  an  associate  professor  ol  physics  at  the  Penn  State  Schuylkill  Campus;  and  Peter  E.  Ostrander,  associate 
professor  of  physics,  and  Nathan  Viswanath.  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  both  at  the  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus. 

Not  pictured  but  also  observing  25  years  of  service  are  Shirley  C.  Rader,  staff  assistant  VI  in  the  Institute  for  Ihe  Arls  and  Humanistic 
Studies,  in  the  office  of  the  senior  vice  president  for  Research  and  Graduate  Education,  and  Garry  Rearick,  maintenance  worker,  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 


Other  qualifications  include  demon- 
strated leadership  and  interpersonal 
skills  that  facilitate  the  flow  of  posi- 
tive exchanges  of  views  between  the 
faculty  and  administration. 

Nominations  and  letters  of  appli- 
cation accompanied  by  resumes  and 
other  supporting  materials  should  be 
submitted  to: 

John  J.  Cahir,  chair  of  the  Search 
Committee  for  the  Vice  Provost,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Box 
PSl,  201  Old  Main,  University  Park, 
Pa.  16802. 

The  Search  Committee  plans  to 
review  applications  beginning  in  July 
and  will  continue  to  receive  applications 
and  nominations  until  a  suitable  candi- 
date is  selected.  Perm  State  encourages 
1  and  minorities  to  apply. 


Calendar 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Monday,  June  26 

Governor's  School  for  the  Ag.  Sciences.  71 
attendees,  location  to  be  announced. 
Through  Aug.  5. 

Tuesday,  June  27 

Bridging  the  Distance:  AT&T,  20  attendees, 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Througti 
June  28- 

Bug  Camp  tor  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
25  attendees.  Through  June  29. 

Accident  Investigation  Techniques.  12  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  June  30, 

Wednesday,  June  28 

Baseball  Camp  I,  55  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  2. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Art  Alley: 

Pottery  of  Ian  Stainton  and  photography  of 
Todd  Franson.  through  June  18. 

Kern  Exhibition  Area: 

Origami  Exhibition  of  Clara  Ines  and  Juancarlos 
Londono,  and  the  photography  of  The  State 
College  Pholo  Club,  through  June  20. 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum," 
through  July  16. 

■  "Dreamtime:  Australian  Aboriginal  Art 
from  the  Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge," 
through  July  16. 

Pattee 

East  Corridor  Gallery: 

"Pennsylvania,  the  LJnspoiled  Landscape," 

Jim  Salem's  exhibition  of  35  canvases 

painted  on  location  throughout  the  state." 

Through  July  10. 
West  Lobby  Gallery: 
'Tropical  Hummingbirds:  A  Portfolio  by  Heidi 

Marie  Finley,"  a  collection  of  pastels  by 

Heidi  Marie  Finley.  Through  June  30. 
Zoller  Gallery: 
"Crafts  National  29,"  ceramics,  fibers,  glass, 

metals,  wood,  paper,  and  mixed  media. 

Through  July  23, 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone 
directories.  Other  messages  are  Weath- 
er —  234;  Arts  Line  —  345;  University 
Calendar — 456. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 
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Strict  laws  could  cut  drunk  driving 


Statistics  over  the  past 
decade  show  that 
tougher  drunk-driving 
laws  have  worked.  A  Uni- 
versity economist  says  that, 
if  more  states  initiated  or 
used  such  laws,  drunk  dri- 
ving could  be  further 
reduced  by  1 8  percent  for 
men  and  20  percent  for 


"In  states  with  stricter 
deterrence  laws,  drunk  dri- 
ving has  declined  sharply, 
with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  traffic  fatali- 
ties," said  Donald  S. 
Kenkel,  assistant  professor 
of  economics  in  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

"Preventive  measures 
initiated  over  the  past 
decade  include  mandatory 
jail  terms  for  first  offend- 
ers, administrative  (as 
opposed  to  court-imposed) 
license  suspensions,  pre- 
liminary breath  tests,  sobri- 
ety checkpoints,  and  prohi- 
bitions of  plea  bargaining 
in  drunk-driving  cases." 

The  tougher  drunk-dri- 
ving laws  of  the  1980s  have 
proved  a  policy  success, 
Dr.  Kenkel  said.  Neverthe- 
less, some  states  have  been 
less  diligent  in  implement- 
ing such  laws,  and  their 
drunk-driving  rates  are 
appreciably  higher  than 
those  of  states  with  stricter 
deterrence  policies. 

'Traffic  accidents  are 
one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  death  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  people 
aged  3  to  34,"  he  said. 
"Alcohol  is  involved  in  an 
estimated  one-half  of  all 
fatal  accidents." 

Dr.  Kenkel's  study  was 
based  on  the  Health  Pro- 
motion and  Disease  Pre- 
vention Supplement  to  the 
1985  Health  Interview  Sur- 
vey, which  used  a  national 
sample  of  1 1,859  males  and 
15,703  females.  Respon- 
dents were  asked  about 
their  drinking  and  driving 
habits, 

"Some  of  the  respon- 
dents came  from  states 
with  tougher  laws,  some 
from  states  with  milder 
laws,"  he  said.  "The  survey 
revealed  that  residents  of 
states  with  tougher  drunk- 
driving  laws  had  signifi- 
candy  less  heavy  drink- 


"Residentsof 
states  with 
tougher  drunk- 
driving  laws  had 
significantly  less 
heavy  drinking." 

Donald  S.  Kenkel. 

assistant  professor  of  economics, 

College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 


mg. 

While  alcohol  control 
policies  raise  the  cost  of 
drinking,  deterrence  poU- 
cies  raise  the  cost  of  drunk 
driving  by  increasing  the 
probability  of  arrest  and 
conviction  and  the  severity 
of  punishment.  Dr.  Kenkel 
said. 

Laws  allowing  police  to 
administer  a  preliminary 
breath  test  for  alcohol 
expand  the  probability  of 


arrest,  as  do  sobriety 
checkpoints.  Anti-plea  bar- 
gaming  laws  increase  the 
likelihood  of  conviction  on 
the  charge  of  drunk  dri- 
vmg,  instead  of  a  lesser 
charge  such  as  reckless  dri- 
ving. 

"Laws  establishing  a 
mandatory  punishment  for 
first  conviction  intensify 
the  severity  of  punish- 
ment," Dr.  Kenkel  said. 

Other  laws  provide  for 
administrative  license  sus- 
pensions and  revocations 
for  drivers  failing  or  refus- 
ing an  alcohol  breath  test. 

"Administrative  actions 
are  also  generally  swifter, 
so  the  delay  is  reduced," 
Dr.  Kenkel  said.  "Adminis- 
trative license  actions  gen- 
erally occur  within  one  or 
two  months  following 
arrest,  compared  to  four  to 
six  months  for  court- 
imposed  actions." 

Overall,  fines  are  the 
best  way  to  deter  criminal 
behavior,  because  society 
thus  acquires  revenue  that 
can  be  used  for  rehabilita- 
tive programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  jail  terms  in 
effect  penalize  both  the 
drunk  driver  and  society, 
since  the  drunk  driver 
ceases  to  be  a  productive 
citizen. 

Compared  to  fines, 
license  suspensions  create 
additional  benefits  because 
repeat  drunk  drivers  are 
taken  off  the  road.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  if  all  arrested 


drunk  drivers  were  barred 
from  driving,  annual  alco- 
hol-related fatalities  would 
decrease  by  somewhat  less 
than  5  percent. 

"It  is  important,  howev- 
er, not  to  overpunish  the 
drunk  driver,"  Dr.  Kenkel 
said.  "There  are  many 
more  occasional  or  casual 
drunk  drivers  than  repeat 
offenders,  who  form  a  very 
small  minority  of  drunk 
drivers.  Thus,  deterrence 
has  to  focus  primarily  on 
the  occasional  drunk  dri- 

"My  findings  give  addi- 
tional evidence  that  deter- 
rence policies  can  effective- 
ly cut  down  on  heavy 
drinking  and  drunk  dri- 
ving," Dr.  Kenkel  said. 
"Simulation  results  indi- 
cate that  increased  use  of 
these  deterrence  policies 
should  decrease  drink  dri- 
ving by  almost  20  percent. 

"Increasing  the  price  of 
alcohol  by  increasing 
excise  taxes  can  also  reduce 
heavy  drinking  and  drunk 
driving,"  he  said. 

His  estimates  imply 
that  a  10  percent  increase 
in  the  price  of  alcohol 
would  lead  to  a  7  percent 
to  8  percent  decrease  in 
heavy  drinking  and  dri- 
ving while  drunk. 

Dr.  Kenkel's  research  is 
funded  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

—  Paul  A.  Blaum 


Drunk  driving  deterrence  laws  include  license  suspension  a 
refusing  to  take  an  alcohol  breath  test. 


revocation  for  drivers  failing  or 
Photos:  Greg  Crieco 
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Team 

explains 

LCD 

magic 


A  team  of  IBM  and  University  State 
scientists  have  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  how  liquid-crystal  displays 
(LCDs)  work. 

Scientists  have  long  known  that 
rubbing  the  base  material  onto  which 
liquid  crystal  molecules  are  spread 
will  produce  an  altered  surface  that 
causes  the  molecules  to  line  up,  an 
essential  step  in  making  the  $5  billion 
worth  of  flat-panel  LCDs  produced 
worldwide  each  year . 

In  their  experiments,  IBM  scien- 
tists Tom  Russell,  who  led  the 
research,  Michael  F.  Toney,  J.  Antho- 
ny Logan  and  Hirotsugu  Kikuchi, 
Penn  State  Associate  Professor  Sanat 
K.  Kumar,  and  James  M.  Sands,  a 
Penn  State  graduate  student,  proved 
that  the  rubbing  creates  a  molecular 
template. 

This  discovery  may  enable  the 
team  to  develop  a  non-contact  way  to 
align  the  crystals,  allowing  for  use  of 
thinner  LCD  films,  faster  response, 
higher  contrast  and  clearer  images. 

Early  fetal  loss  may 
increase  with  age 

The  age-related  decline  in  ability  to 
have  children  may  be  due  to  early 
fetal  loss,  rather  than  an  inability  to 
conceive,  according  to  a  University 
anthropologist. 

"It  appears  that  age  does  not 
affect  conception  as  much  as  it 
increases  the  probability  of  a  high- 
risk  conception  that  terminates 
early,"  Darryl  Holman,  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  anthropology,  said. 

Based  on  their  findings,  Mr.  Hol- 
man and  fellow  researchers  James 
Wood,  professor  of  anthropology, 
and  Kenneth  L.  Campbell,  associate 
professor  of  biology  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  theorize  many  of 
these  early  fetal  losses  occur  during 
the  initial  seven  days  of  pregnancy, 
when  existing  tests  do  not  yet  identi- 
fy women  as  pregnant. 

Understanding  the  rate  of  subcHn- 
ical  fetal  loss  —  events  that  occur 
without  the  woman  knowing  —  and 
the  effect  that  age  has  on  early  fetal 
loss  may  eventually  help  to  improve 
the  rates  of  successful  in  vitro  fertil- 
ization, the  researchers  said. 
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Penn  State  leads 
conference 

Eighty-eight  student-athletes,  repre- 
senting spring  and  at-large  sports, 
have  been  recognized  as  Big  Ten 
Academic  All-Conference  selections. 
Boosted  by  these  88  honorees  from 
baseball,  softball,  men's  volleyball, 
men's  and  women's  fencing,  golf, 
lacrosse,  tennis  and  track  and  field, 
Penn  State  led  all  1 1  conference  insti- 
tutions in  1994-95  with  174  honorees 
total.  Minnesota  was  second  with 
138  and  Ohio  State  was  next  with 
131. 

The  Nittany  and  Lady  Lions  have 
seen  their  number  of  Academic  All- 
Conference  honorees  increase  from 
129  in  1992-93,  to  157  in  1993-94  to 
174  this  year,  a  jump  of  35  percent 
over  the  two-year  period. 

Jordan  Center 

Faculty  and  staff  who  have  not  been 
basketball  season  ticket  holders  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  climb 
aboard  the  hoops  bandwagon  this 
year  with  the  anticipated  opening  of 
the  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

For  information  on  men's  and 
women's  basketball  in  the  brand  new 
Jordan  Center,  call  or  visit  the  Penn 
State  ticket  office  at  Beaver  Stadium. 
The  phone  number  is  863-1000. 

Tune  in 

ABC  Television  will  provide  region- 
al coverage  of  Penn  State's  opening 
game  of  the  1995  season  on  Sept.  9 
when  the  Nittany  Lions  entertain 
Texas  Tech  in  Beaver  Stadium. 

Kickoff  for  the  season  opener,  the 
first-ever  game  between  Penn  State 
and  the  Red  Raiders,  is  set  for  12 
p.m.,  EDT. 

The  telecast  is  the  second  to  be 
announced  for  the  Nittany  Lions 
next  fall.  Earlier,  ESPN  selected  the 
Wisconsin  game  here  on  Sept.  30  as 
part  of  a  national  prime  time  double- 
header.  Kickoff  for  that  game  will  be 
5:45  p.m.,  EDT. 

Durant  inducted  into 
NACDA 

Delia  Durant,  who  retired  from 
Penn  State  in  July  1989,  has  been 
selected  for  induction  into  the 
National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Directors  of  AthleHcs  (NACDA)  Hall 
of  Fame. 

When  Penn  State  elevated  its 
women's  recreation  program  to 
intercollegiate  status  in  1964,  Ms. 
Durant  was  its  first  administrator. 
She  served  four  years  on  the  Associ- 
ation for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women  (AIAW)  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  forerunner  to  the  NCAA  as 
the  governing  body  for  women's 
sports.  She  also  was  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Eastern  AIAW.  In 
1973,  Ms.  Durant  was  named  assis- 
tant athletic  director. 


Special  people 

Looking  over  the  soltball  roster  at  Ihe  1 995  Special  Olympics  Summer  Games  held  at  University  Park  are  (from  front,  left)  Joshua  Overdorff, 
an  Olympian  from  Indiana  County,  and  Peggy  Kresovich,  staff  assistant  in  the  College  of  Education;  (standing,  left)  Tyeisha  Clemens,  a  Spe- 
cial Olympian  from  Indiana  County,  and  B,  J.  Davidson,  a  senior  in  exercise  and  sport  science.  Every  year,  more  than  2,200  University  vol- 
unteers help  pull  off  the  event. 

Photo;  Greg  Gneco 


Private  Giving 


Penn  College  receives  $50,000  from  Caterpillar 


Caterpillar  Inc.  and  the  local  Caterpil- 
lar dealership,  Cleveland  Brothers 
Equipment  Co.  Inc.,  have  awarded 
$50,000  to  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology,  as  part  of  the  Caterpillar 
Dealer  Excellence  Fund  Program.  The 
donation  will  support  Penn  College's 
heavy  equipment  and  diesel  technol- 
ogy training  programs. 

The  Caterpillar  Dealer  Excellence 
Fund  is  a  joint  effort  by  Caterpillar 
and  its  dealers  to  provide  educational 
institutions  with  in-kind  donations  of 
equipment,  grants  to  upgrade  teach- 


ing equipment,  scholarship  . 
for  students  to  prepare  for  c 
diesel  and  heavy  equipment  technol- 
ogy. Penn  College  is  among  15  col- 
leges and  vocational-technical  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  receive  the 
funds.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
support  programs  training  qualified 
service  technicians,  which  are  in  short 
supply  nationally. 

Through  the  Caterpillar  Dealer 
Excellence  Fund,  Caterpillar  has 
awarded  $25,000  in  grant  monies  to 
the  college,  with  Cleveland  Brothers 


providing  a  matching  $25,000  in-kind 
donation  of  equipment,  parts  and 
supplies. 

The  Excellence  Fund  also  serves  to 
further  strengthen  the  long-standing 
relationship  between  Penn  College 
and  Cleveland  Brothers.  With  its 
main  office  based  in  Harrisburg, 
Cleveland  Brothers  also  has  offices  in 
White  Deer,  Mansfield,  State  College, 
Philipsburg,  Wilkes-Barre,  Frackville, 
Pocono  Summit  and  Lancaster. 
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Vision  becomes  reality 
at  Research  Park  facility 

Entrepreneurs  who 
want  to  start  an 

advanced-technology 

business  in  Centre  County 

have  a  lot  of  help 

available  from  both  Penn  State 

and  the  Centre  County  Business  and 

Technology  Center,  located  in  the 

Penn  State  Research  Park. 

The  county's  business  incubator 

program,  in  operation  since  1983,  has 

had  an  80  percent  success  rate  overall 

in  developing  new  businesses,  with 

29  of  the  35  companies  that  began  in 

the  program  stijl  operating.  Every 

firm  that  started  in  the  incubator 

since  1989,  when  it  began  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  University, 

is  still  in  business. 

The  University's  Research  and 

Technology  Transfer  Organization 

(RTTO),  a  group  of  programs  housed 

on  the  first  floor  of  the  Technology 

Center  Building,  plays  an  indirect,  yet 

important,  role  in  that  success. 

"The  primary 
role  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  link 
Penn  State 
research  to  com- 
mercial applica- 
tions, and  there 
are  a  lot  of  ways 
to  make  that  hap- 
pen," said  Paul 
Hallacher,  direc- 
tor of  program 
development  for 
the  RTTO,  which 

houses  the  Ben  Franklin  Technology 

Center,  the  Pennsylvania  Technical 

Assistance  Program  (PENNTAP),  the 

Industrial  Research  Office  and  other 

major  University  technology  transfer 

units. 


Electrical  engineering  master's  candidate  Paul  Brown,  lead  hardware  engineer  at  Paragon 
Technology  Inc.,  tests  a  computer  circuit  board. 

Photo:  Greg  Griei 


"Existing  companies  can  sponsor 
research  at  Penn  State,  and  may 
license  technologies  arising  from  Uni- 
versity research.  Another  very  impor- 
tant way  is  through  new  business  for- 
mation. In  some  cases,  faculty  may 
help  start  new  companies  based  on 
technologies  developed  through  their 
research,"  said  Mr.  Hallacher. 

Companies  such  as  Paragon  Tech- 
nology Inc.  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  resources  available  at  Research 
Park.  Paragon,  which  moved  into  the 
incubator  in  the  summer  of  1992  and 
will  graduate  from  the  program  in 
December,  designs  circuit  boards  to 
allow  full-motion  digital  video  on 
laptop  computers. 

The  company  is  currently  market- 


ing an  antenna  modeling  software 
package  developed  by  James  K. 
Breakall,  associate  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Penn  State. 

Paragon  licensed  Dr.  Breakall's 
techniques  from  Penn  State  through 
the  University's  Intellectual  Property 
Office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, and  incorporated  the  technology 
in  a  new,  user-friendly  product. 

Like  most  start-up  firms  in  the 
incubator.  Paragon  has  used  Ben 
Franklin  funding.  The  Ben  Franklin 
Partnership  is  a  state  program 
designed  to  stimulate  business 
growth  and  economic  development 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  partnership 
invests  money  on  a  project  basis  in 

See  "Research  Park"  on  page  5 
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University 
appropriation 
OlCd  by  Ridge 

Ending  a  legislative  battle  that  last- 
ed weeks.  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  signed 
an  appropriation  June  30  allocating 
$269  million  to  the  University  for 
1995-96  —  $23  million  short  of 
what  Penn  State  officials  requested 
and  the  same  amount  appropriated 
in  1994-95. 

Penn  State  isn't  the  only  insti- 
tution to  be  denied  additional 
funding.  Allocations  for  the  three 
other  state-related  universities  — 
Lincoln,  Pitt  and  Temple  —  also 
are  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
Pitt  and  Temple  each  will  receive 
about  $144  million  and  Lincoln  will 
be  given  nearly  $10.2  million. 

"Although  we  are  relieved  the 
general  assembly  was  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  the  appropria- 
tion we  will  receive,  this  level  of 
funding  obviously  falls  short  of 
what  we  had  hoped,"  John 
Brighton,  executive  vice  president 
and  provost,  said.  "As  in  past 
years,  we'll  be  taking  a  serious  look 
at  areas  where  funds  can  be  reallo- 
cated, keeping  academic  quality 
foremost  in  our  minds." 

Dr.  Brighton  said  it 's  too  early 
to  determine  which  areas  may  need 
to  be  reevaluated. 

'This  is  going  to  be  a  particu- 
larly difficult  and  trying  time  for 
the  University,  and  for  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  whole,"  he  said.  "How- 
ever, our  efforts  early  on  with  the 
Future  Process  have  given  us  an 
advantage  in  refocusing  and 
restructuring  our  initiatives." 

The  University  is  now  in  the 
third-year  of  the  Future  Process, 
which  by  the  end  of  1995-96  will 
help  make  more  than  $37  million 
available  for  reinvestment  in  acad- 
emic priorities  and  critical  support 
needs. 


Penn  State  athletes 
get  glowing  review 

University  student- 
athletes  score  high  In 
the  latest  NCAA  gradua- 
tion rate  report.  See 
page  3  lor  details. 


In  search  of... 

Researcher  James  F.  Kasting, 
professor  of  geosclences.  looks  to 
the  heavens  for  signs  of  life.  See 
story  on  page  15. 
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Penn  State  Program  has  new  approach  to  Americanization 


Like  many  of  our  grandparents,  the 
new  generation  of  immigrants  face  a 
backlash  from  native-born  Americans 
who  doubt  the  value  of  government  ini- 
tiatives and  services  as  an  investment  in 
the  new  arrivals,  largely  Hispanic  and 
Asian. 

However,  a  Bethlehem,  Pa.-Penn 
State  partnership  program  shows  how 
a  multicultural/multilingual  approach 
is  bringing  the  many  immigrant  cul- 
tures together  to  preserve  —  not  dilute 
—  asense  of  American  nationhood. 

"immigrants  today  have  no  less 
potential  for  being  absorbed  into  the 
American  system,  but  the  acculturation 
process  has  to  work  differently,  with 
education  playing  a  central  role," 
Thomas  D.  Yawkey,  professor  of  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  in  the  College 
of  Education,  said. 

'Throughout  most  of  this  country's 
history,  the  public  schools  have  pro- 
vided immigrants  an  initiation  into 
American  society,"  Dr.  Yawkey  said. 
"Until  recent  years,  the  cla 


method  was  to  ignore  the  original  cul- 
ture and  strictly  emphasize  American 
ways  and  the  English  language  exclu- 
sively." 

Today,  the  key  is  to  allow  children 

P.I.A.G.E.T.  stresses  multi- 
dimensional, rather  than  rote, 
learning  of  concepts  such  as 
primary  colors,  single-digit 
addition  and  the  calendar." 

—  Thomas  D.  Yawkey 

professor  ot  curriculum  and  instruction 

College  of  Education 


of  immigrants  to  identify  with  the 
mainstream  society  while  understand- 
ing that  their  own  culture  is  important 
too.  This  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Promoting  Intellectual  Adaptation 
Given  Experiential  Transforming 
(P.I.A.G.E.T.)  program. 


Named  after  the  Swiss  psycholo- 
gist Jean  Piaget,  P.I.A.G.E.T.  is  a  feder- 
cdly  funded  demonstration  project  for 
young,  linguistically  diverse  children 
and  children  from  different  cultures, 
ages  1  to  8.  Since  1987,  P.I.A.G.E.T.  has 
educated  more  than  2,000  parents, 
2,000  culturally  and  linguistically  dif- 
ferent children,  and  more  than  200 
teachers  and  facilitators  in  more  than 
40  different  locations  nationwide. 

Dr.  Yawkey,  along  with  Iris 
Sanchez-Cintron,  is  co-director  of  the 
P.I.A.G.E.T.  program,  and  Krislen 
Falla  is  national  disseminator  in  the 
Bethlehem  School  District. 

"P.I.A.G.E.T.  is  based  on  the  salad 
bowl  concept,  instead  of  the  tradition- 
al melting  pot,"  Dr.  Yawkey  said.  "It 
breaks  away  from  the  mainstream 
paradigm,  since  parents  can  come  into 
the  classroom  and  find  an  ambience 
that  is  Afghan  or  Cambodian.  At  the 
same  time,  P.I.A.G.E.T.  stresses  multi- 
dimensional, rather  than  rote,  learning 
of  concepts  such  as  primary  colors. 


single-digit  addition  and  the  calen- 
dar." 

All  this  makes  school  less  over- 
whelming to  immigrant  children, 
which  in  turn  speeds  up  the  Ameri- 
canization process,  he  said. 

With  the  P.I.A.G.E.T.  program,  the 
typical  class  might  be  a  mixture  of 
"Anglo"  and  Hispanic  children.  Dr. 
Yawkey  said.  The  teacher  would  read 
a  story  with  a  particular  theme  in  Eng- 
lish, then  the  children  would  break 
up  into  groups  of  five  or  six  led  by  a 
native  language  facilitator,  who 
would  read  the  same  story  in  Span- 
ish. 

The  P.I.A.G.E.T.  approach  allows 
Hispanic  children  to  use  their  Spanish 
in  the  classroom,  while  learning  to 
speak  and  think  in  English.  This 
allows  them  to  validate  their  lan- 
guage, their  culture,  and  themselves. 
Dr.  Yawkey  said. 

—  Paul  A.  Blaum 


Obituaries 


Richard  A.  Benefield,  former  manager 
of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  died  April  10. 
He  was  68. 

Mr.  Benefield  was  dedicated  to  tlie 
growth  and  development  of  hospitabty 
education  and  especially  to  Penn  State's 
program.  He  was  a  founder,  past  pres- 
ident and  long-time  director  of  the  Penn 
State  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Society  and 
earned  the  1980  Hospitality  Executive  of 
the  Year  award. 

The  College  of  Human  *Develop- 
ment  bestowed  upon  him  the  Alumni 
Recogiution  Award,  hi  1983,  Penn  State 
named  him  an  Alunmi  Fellow  and  con- 
ferred to  him  the  Distinguished  Alunrni 
Award.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Nittany  Society  and  active  in  the  Penn 
State  Quarterback  Club. 

Mr.  Benefield  was  presented  with 
the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Association  in 
fall  1994.  The  Educational  Foundation 
of  the  National  Restaurant  Association 
recently  named  him  to  the  College  of 
Diplomates,  the  foundation's  highest 
distinction. 

On  April  1,  1995,  he  received  the 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  from  the 
Penn  State  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Soci- 
ety, Given  only  once  before,  this  recog- 
nition is  bestowed  upon  prominent  hos- 
pitality executives  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  hospital- 
ity industry  throughout  their  careers. 

Mr.  Benefield  earned  a  degree  in 
civil  engineering  at  Penn  State  and 
North  Carolina  State  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program.  Follow- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  World  War  11,  he 
returned  to  State  College  to  manage  the 
Allencrest  Tea  Room.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  in  hotel  administration  in 
1948  and  pursued  graduate  courses  in 
business  administration  and  institution- 


al administration  from  1950  to  1954.  He 
was  a  member  of  Sigma  Phi  EpsUon. 

In  1954  Mr.  Benefield  became  the 
general  manager  of  the  Hotel  Magee  in 
Bloomsburg,  which  he  managed  for  35 
years.  Elected  to  the  Hospitality  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1976,  he  received  the  first  Law- 
son  A.  Odde  Award  as  Outstanding 
American  Hotel  Motel  Association 
Director  in  1977  and  was  given  the 
Pennsylvania  Award  for  Travel  Excel- 
lence in  1978. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
System  of  Higher  Education,  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee from  Columbia  Coimty,  and 
belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

In  1987,  Mr.  Benefield  returned  once 
more  to  State  College  to  serve  as  special 
assistant  Penn  State's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  operations /trea- 
surer, until  his  retirement  in  1993.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  also  became  general 
manager  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Memorial  conhibutions  may  be 
made  to  The  Richard  A.  Benefield  Schol- 
arship Fund,  School  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Recreation  Management, 
Office  of  University  Development,  1  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

\ 

Robert  E.  Dawson,  former  director  of 
the  Worth  ington  Scranton  Campus, 
died  March  17. 

A  graduate  of  Scranton  Techrucal 
High  School  and  Dickinson  College,  he 
received  his  master's  degree  at  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University. 

A  career  educator,  he  serveid  as  vice 
principal  of  both  Scranton  Technical  and 
West  Scranton  high  schools  and  as 
administrator  of  the  Penn  State  Evening 
School  from  1942  until  being  named 
director  of  the  Scranton  campus  of  Penn 
State  in  1958. 


He  played  a  major  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  campus,  which  in  1968 
was  officially  named  the  Worthington 
Scranton  Campus.  He  retired  in  1971. 

In  1976,  he  was  honored  with  the 
naming  of  the  campus  classroom/ 
administration  building  as  the  "Robert 
E.  Dawson  Building." 

Alvin  R.  Grove,  associate  dean.  Com- 
monwealth Campuses  and  Continuing 
Education/professor  of  science,  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  from  Sept.  1,  1941, 
until  his  retirement  July  1,  1979;  died 
March  16.  He  was  80. 

Coleman  Herpel,  83,  founding  director 
of  Perm  State  Harrisburg,  the  Capitol 
Campus,  died  June  2.  His  affiliation 
with  Penn  State  spanned  nearly  seven 
decades. 

Mr.  Herpel  held  his  directorship  at 
Capitol  Campus  from  its  opening  in 
1966  until  his  retirement  in  1972  with 
emeritias  rank.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
campus  grew  from  its  entering  class  of 
18  students  to  an  enrollment  of  1,600 
during  his  final  year. 

A  native  of  McKeesport,  he  earned  a 
B.A.  in  mathematics  from  Penn  State  in 
1932,  wiiming  the  H.  Freeman  Stecker 
Prize  in  mathematics.  A  year  later,  he 
earned  his  M.A.  in  the  same  discipline 
from  Harvard,  receiving  the  Rogers 
Prize  in  math  and  serving  as  president 
of  the  Harvard  Mathematics  Club. 

Mr.  Herpel  joined  the  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty in  1936  as  an  instiuctor  in  mathe- 
matics and  German.  Three  years  later,  at 
the  age  of  28,  he  was  named  adminis'- 
trative  head  of  the  University's  Hazle- 
ton  Center,  and  also  was  promoted  to 
assistant  professor.  In  1946,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  in  administration  at 
the  Altoona  Center  and,  in  1955,  became 
adminish-ative  head  of  Penn  State's 
Ogontz  Center.  He  was  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  in 
1947. 

In  March  1976,  Mr.  Herpel  was 


called  from  retirement  to  serve  as  exec- 
utive director  for  the  University  Center 
at  Harrisburg,  a  higher  education  con- 
sortium consisting  of  Penn  State  and 
four  other  institutions.  He  stepped 
dowTi  from  the  post  in  1978. 

In  1977  he  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary L.L.D.  degree  from  Elizabethtown 
College. 

He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  n  and  a  Naval  Reserve  comman- 
der. Surviving  are  his  wife,  Margaret; 
two  sons,  John  of  Ohio  and  Karl  of 
Texas;  two  daughters,  Grelchen  of  Col- 
orado and  Anne  of  State  College;  and 
five  grandchildren. 

Ord  H.  Harris,  maintenance  worker, 
utility.  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  from 
April  13,  1970  until  retirement  Jan.  1, 
1986;  died  May  2  at  the  age  of  72. 

John  Edward  Olson,  associate  professor 
of  mathematics,  died  March  23.  He  was 
57. 

He  attended  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
The  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1960  and  his  PhD.  in  mathematics  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1967. 

After  a  year  at  the  Mathematics 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Madison,  he  joined  the 
Mathematics  Department  faculty  in 
1968. 

His  main  mathematical  interests 
were  combinatorics  and  number  theory, 
and  he  published  a  number  of  papers  in 
those  fields. 

He  was  an  avid  swimmer  and  an 
enthusiastic  gardener. 

Arrangements  for  a  memorial  ser- 
vice will  be  announced. 

Helen  M.  Raffensperger,  student 
records  section  chief.  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration;  from  Aug. 
27,  1956,  until  her  retirement  July  1, 
1975;  died  April  30  at  the  age  of  85. 
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University  student-athletes  score  on  NCAA  ranking 


A  national  statistical  study  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
college  student-athletes  reveals  that  Penn  State  stu- 
dent-athletes graduate  at  a  rate  significantly  fugher 
than  their  peers  at  institutions  across  the  country. 

The  annual  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  Perm  State  student-athlete  graduation  rate  for 
the  entering  class  of  1988-89  that  earned  degrees  with- 
in a  six-year  time  frame  established  by  the  NCAA  for 
survey  purposes  was  77  percent.  The  graduation  rate 
for  the  total  undergraduate  student  population  at  the 
University  Park  Campus  for  the  same  time  period 
was  79  percent. 

The  University  aver- 
ages are  well  above  ^"  '~~ 
national  norms  for  both 
students  and  student- 
athletes  (see  chart).  The 
contrasting  national 
rates  for  all  institutions 
are  57  percent  for  stu- 
dents and  58  percent  for 
student-athletes. 

Penn  State  recently 
logged  its  second  con- 
secutive top  10  finish 
{8th)  in  the  Sears  Direc- 
tors Cup  standings,  a 
year-long  competition 
sponsored  by  Sears  and 
the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Direc- 
tors of  Athletics  to  iden- 
tify the  nation's  most 
successful  overall  ath- 
letic program. 

In  addition  to  a  con- 
ferencing-leading 1 74 
Academic  All-Big  Ten 


selections,  Penn  State  had  a  record  four  student-ath- 
letes chosen  as  NCAA  postgraduate  scholarship 
recipients  and  eight  Academic  All-America  selec- 
tions. 

On  the  athletic  side,  Penn  State  won  the  combined 
NCAA  championship  in  men's  and  women's  fencing, 
finished  No.  2  in  the  national  wire  service  football 
polls  while  winning  its  first  Big  Ten  and  Rose  Bowl 
championships  and  advanced  teams  to  NCAA  Final 
Four  competition  in  men's  and  woman's  volleyball 
and  women's  lacrosse. 

In  the  survey  group,  Penn  State's  female  student- 
athletes  edged  their  male  counterparts  with  a  rate  of 


NCAA  Graduation  Rate  Report 

Entering  Class  of  1988-89  ioo>/ 


Penn  State 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Faculty  needed 

Faculty  members  interested  in  developing  and  teach- 
ing Elderhostel  courses  at  Penn  State  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1996  should  contact  Roberta 
Moore,  conference  planner,  in  the  Conferences  and 
Institutes  Office  at  863-9966  or  by  e-mail  at 
nnh@cde.psu.edu. 

A  national  and  international  education  program, 
Elderhostel  is  conducted  by  a  network  of  more  than 
1,900  colleges  and  universities,  museums,  state  and 
national  parks,  environmental  education  centers  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  all  50  states  and  Cana- 
da, and  more  than  52  countries  overseas.  Elderhostel 
programs  offer  short-term  academic  experiences  for 
people  over  the  age  of  55. 

Zero  deductible  collision  coverage 

Beginning  July  1,  Fleet  Operations  will  offer  its  cus- 
tomers zero  deductible  collision  coverage  on  fleet 
vehicles.  Although  the  University  currently  provides 
$500  deductible  coverage  per  vehicle,  for  $2  a  day  on 
daily  rentals  and  $15  a  month  on  long-term  assign- 
ments, fleet  vehicle  users  can  purchase  zero  deductible 
coverage.  The  additional  coverage  is  optional  and  can 
be  purchased  at  the  time  of  vehicle  pickup  by  check- 
ing the  "zero  deducdble"  box  on  the  Checkout  Con- 
firmation Form.  Long-term  vehicle  users  can  select 
this  option  by  checking  the  "zero  deductible"  box  on 
the  Full-Time  Vehicle  Request  Form.  The  charges  for 
the  additional  coverage  will  be  direct  billed  to  the 
appropriate  budget.  For  more  information  please  con- 
tact Fleet  Operations  at  865-7571 . 

Upcoming  HRDC  courses 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered  by  the  Human 
Resource  Development  Center.  To  register  for  free 
courses,  please  call  865-8216.  Registration  for  fee- 


based  courses  requires  a  completed  registration  form, 
page  five  of  the  HRCXI  course  catalog.  Course  descrip- 
tions for  the  following  can  also  be  found  in  the  cata- 
log: 

■  Human  Resources  IBIS  AIDA  (Administrative 
Information  Decision  Aid)  (ADC  007)  Meets  Tues- 
day, July  25,  1-4  p.m.,  in  116  Wagner  Building;  cost 
$40.00. 

■  IBIS  Financial  Forms  (ADC  009)  Meets  Tuesday, 
July  25,  9  a.m.-noon,  in  116  Wagner  Building;  cost 
$40.00. 

■  Introduction  To  Dos  6.1  (IBM  001)  Meets  Thurs- 
day, July  27,  9  a.m.-  4  p.m.,  in  116  Wagner  Building; 
cost  $90.00. 

■  WordPerfect  6.0  Complete  For  DOS  (IBM  005) 
Meets  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  July  17,  19 
and  21, 1-5  p.m.,  in  1 16  Wagner  Building;  cost  $150.00. 

■  Introduction  To  Lotus  (Windows  4.0)  (IBM  009) 
Meets  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  July  18  and  20,  1-4:30 
p.m.,  in  116  Wagner  Building;  cost  $90.00. 

■  IntroducHon  To  IBIS  (ADC  003)  (MAC)  Meets 
Thursday,  Aug.  3,  9  a.m.-noon,  in  117  Wagner  Build- 
ing; cost  $40.00 

■  Intermediate  IBIS  (ADC  004)  (IBM)  Meets  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  17, 1-4  p.m.,  in  116  Wagner  Building;  cost 
$40.00. 

■  Advanced  Wordperfecl  6.0  (IBM  014)  Meets  Tues- 
day, Aug.  1, 9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  1 16  Wagner  Building;  cost 
$90.00. 

■  Word  For  Windows  6.0  Complete  (IBM  006)  Meets 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Aug,  7,  8  and  10, 
from  8  a.m.-noon,  in  116  Wagner  Building;  cost 
$150.00. 

■  Introduction  To  Windows  3.1  (IBM  003)  Meets 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  Aug.  9  and  11  from  9-11  a.m., 
in  116  Wagner  Building;  cost  $90.00. 


78  percent  to  77  percent  for  members  of  the  men's 
athletic  teams. 

African/Black  American  student-athletes  at  Penn 
State  once  again  outperformed  their  national  peers  by 
a  substantial  margin  (see  chart). 

The  women's  basketball  team  posted  a  graduation 
rate  of  100  percent,  with  all  four  of  the  scholarship 
players  in  the  target  group  earrung  their  undergradu- 
ate degrees. 

Penn  State's  football  and  men's  basketball  players 
enjoyed  continued  success,  posting  a  graduation  rate 
of  70  percent  and  80  percent  rate  respectively. 

Nationwide,  the  football  graduation  rate  was  54 
percent  and  the  men's  basket- 
ball figure  42  percent. 

When  the  survey  group  is 
further  expanded  to  consider 
student-athletes  who  remained 
in  school  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  eligibility,  the  Penn  State 
rate  soars  to  91  percent  for  the 
five-year  time  frame  1983-84 
through  1988-89.  The  average 
time  to  graduate  for  a  student- 
athlete  was  4.8  years,  just 
slightly  longer  than  the  non- 
athlete  student  (4.4). 

NCAA  bylaws  require  the 
University  to  provide  gradua- 
tion rate  information  to 
recruits  and  their  parents.  The 
NCAA  provides  a  compila- 
tion of  the  data  to  guidance 
offices  and  high  school  and 
two-year  college  coaches. 

This  is  the  fifth  release  of 
institutional  graduation  rates 
since  national  "right-to- 
know"  legislation  was 
passed  four  years  ago. 


International  postage  rate  increase 

Effective  July  9,  all  international  postage  rates  will 
increase  an  average  of  8  percent.  The  last  internation- 
al rate  increase  occurred  in  February  1991.  The  cost 
per  piece  is  determined  by  the  weight,  destination  and 
level  of  service.  Some  levels  of  service  and  weights 
have  increased  as  much  as  15  percent  and  others  as  lit- 
tle as  3  percent,  accroding  to  Frank  Sinclair,  manager 
of  University  Mialing  and  Addressing  Services.  For  a 
copy  of  the  new  rates  contact  Mailing  Services  at  865- 
9171  or  e-mail  FGS2@oas.edu. 

Speakers  Guide  released 

The  Perm  State  DuBois  Campus  released  its  new  1995- 
96  Speakers  Guide,  a  complete  listing  of  campus  facul- 
ty and  staff  who  offer  their  services  as  guest  speakers 
to  clubs,  organizations  and  special  interest  groups. 

The  Speakers  Guide  contains  listings  for  40  Penn 
State  people  from  all  areas  of  expertise  and  more  than 
120  program  titles.  Program  formats  include  talks, 
demonstrations,  slide  shows  and  activities  for  both 
informadve  and  entertainment  purposes.  Most 
[>uBois  Campus  speakers  offer  their  services  free  of 
charge. 

To  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  Speakers  Guide,  contact 
the  DuBois  Campus,  at  (814)  3754775. 

Talks  on  adult  relationships 

The  Penn  State  Harrisburg's  Women's  Enrichment 
Center  and  the  Penn  State  Downtown  Center  will 
hold  a  series  of  talks  on  adult  relationships  July  12, 
19  and  26,  fi-om  noon  to  1  p.m.,  at  the  Penn  State 
Downtown  Center,  234  N.  Third  Street,  Harrisburg. 
The  talks  are  a  continuing  dialogue  for  women  of 
diverse  backgrounds.  While  all  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, registration  is  required.  To  register,  call  the  Penn 
State  Downtown  Center  at  (717)  783-0433. 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts 


July  12-16 


Eight  from  University  serve 

on  Arts  Festival  board  of  directors 


Penn  State  is  involved  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  in 
some  very  visible  ways.  The  Festival 
Shell  is  on  Old  Main  Lawn.  Artists' 
booths  line  the  Mall  and  portions  of 
Pollock  and  Burrowes  roads.  The 
Visual  Arts  Building  and  HUB  Gal- 
leries house  exhibits.  Performances 
are  held  in  Schwab  Auditorium. 

Penn  State  employees  have  a  hand 
in  the  behind-the-scenes  work  as 
well.  Eight  of  the  15  members  of  the 
Arts  Festival  Board  of  Directors  are 
employed  by  the  University. 

Here's  a  brief  look  at  who  they  are 
and  what  they  do: 


FESTIVAL  FACTS 

At  last  year's  Arts  Festival, 
University  Housing  and  Food 
Services  booths  sold: 

■  3,700  gallons  of  soda. 

■  more  than  1 ,000  cookies 
on  a  stick. 

■  3,400  tiot  dogs. 

■  enough  taco  salads  to  use 
170  gallons  of  taco  sauce. 


■  Quote:  "I  became  involved 
with  the  Arts  Festival  because  I  want- 
ed to  find  out  how  the  School  of  Visu- 
al Arts  could  better  help  make  this 
town/gown  effort  even  n- 
ful." 


■  William  W.  Asbury,  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: 19  years. 

Length  of  service  on  Arts  Festival 
board;  one  year. 

Quote:  "I  decided  to  get  involved 
with  the  Arts  Festival  board  so  I 
could  better  understand  and  influ- 
ence the  balance  between  keeping  the 
festival  focused  on  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, maintaining  its  ties  to  the  local 
community,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  national  appeal  and 
draw  of  the  festival." 


I  The  Creamery  sold  3,750 
gallons  of  ice  cream,  or 
about  50,000  cones. 


Other  Arts  Festival  involvement: 

has  been  a  volunteer  for  about  a 
dozen  years. 

Quote:  "The  Arts  Festival  contin- 
ues to  solidify  the  bridge  between 
town  and  gown,  and  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  show  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  visual  and  per- 
forming arts  to  the  larger  community 
across  the  state." 


■  Peter  B.  Weiler,  assistant  vice 
president  and  executive  director. 
Alumni  Association. 

■  Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: six  years. 

■  Length  of  service  on  Arts  Festi- 
val board:  nine  months. 

■  Quote:  "The  Arts  Festival  is  an 
example  of  the  positive  relationship 
shared  between  the  University  and 
downtown  business.  It's  a  great 
event,  and  it's  good  culturally  and 
economically  for  the  county." 


Thomas  V.  Gibson,  assistant  vice 
president  for  auxiliary  services. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: 10  years. 

Length  of  service  vnth  Arts  Festi- 
val board:  3  years. 

Quote:  "The  festival  is  a  terrific 
opportunity  to  bring  art  to  Central 
Pennsylvania  to  celebrate  summer  in 
State  College.  I  enjoy  helping  to  facili- 
tate that." 


■  Fran  E.  Levin,  director  of  sales, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: one  year. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Arts 
Festival  board:  two  years. 

Quote:  "We're  fortunate  to  have 
somethmg  that  has  this  kind  of 
national  respect  right  here  in  State 
College.  If  s  exciting  to  be  part  of  it." 


■  David  W.  Will,  interim  direc- 
tor. Center  For  the  Performing  Arts. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: 20  years. 

Length  of  service  on  Arts  Festival 
board:  four  years  as  vice  president  for 
administration  and. planning. 

Quote:  "I'm  glad  I'm  able  to  con- 
tribute to  this  ongoing  summer  cele- 
bration of  the  arts,  for  it  truly  is  a 
town/gown  effort." 


■  Donald  W.  Leslie,  associate 
dean  for  undergraduate  studies.  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: 24  years. 

Length  of  service  on  Arts  Festival 
board:  three  years. 


■  James  E.  Stephenson,  director. 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture. 

■  Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: 27  years. 

■  Length  of  service  on  Arts  FesH- 
val  board:  3  years. 


■  Lawrence  W.  Young  Jr.,  direc- 
tor, Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

Length  of  service  with  the  Uni- 
versity: 13  years. 

Length  of  service  on  Arts  Festival 
board:  three  years,  two  as  secretary. 

Other  Arts  Festival  involvement: 
was  chairperson  of  performing  arts 
committee  for  one  year. 

Quote:  "Being  on  the  festival 
board  of  directors  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  give  something  back 
in  return  for  all  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  the  festival  has  provided 
me  over  the  years." 


Be  prepared  for  some  shuttle  delays 


If  you  ride  the  faculty/staff  shuttle,  be  pre- 
pared for  some  minor  changes  during  the 
Arts  Festival,  which  runs  July  12  to  16. 

Portions  of  Pollock  and  Burrowes  roads 
on  campus  will  be  closed  to  traffic  so  the 
shuttle  must  take  a  detour,  Frank  Gibboney, 
vehicle  foreman  for  Fleet  Services,  said. 

"Ii\stead  of  running  from  College  Avenue 
directly  onto  Burrowes  Road,  the  shuttle  will  go 
up  College  Avenue  to  Atherton  Street,  It  ivill 
pass  the  bus  station,  turn  onto  Pollock  Road  at 
the  main  gate,  then  turn  left  onto  Burrowes  to 
continue  its  route,"  Mr.  Gibboney  said. 

Because  the  route  is  a  bit  longer,  and 
because  vehicle  and  pedestrian  traffic  con- 
gestion will  slow  the  shuttle,  commuters 
should  be  prepared  for  minor  delays. 

Neither  the  Campus  Loop  nor  the  Com- 
muter Express  routes  are  altered  by  the  fes- 
tival detours,  although  congestion  may 
slow  them  down  as  well. 
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Parking  should  not 
pose  a  problem 
for  faculty,  staff 

Beginning  July  12,  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  people  will 
roll  into  State  College  to 
attend  the  29th  annual  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  and  roughly  5,000  of  them 
will  park  on  The  University  Park 
Campus  at  some  point  during 
the  five-day  event. 

Don't  worry.  Your  faculty/ 
staff  parking  space  should  be  safe. 
No  faculty/staff  parking  lot  will 
be  used  for  festival  parking  until 
the  weekend.  As  is  the  case  year- 
round,  anyone  parking  in  a  facul- 
ty/staff lot  without  a  valid  permit 
will  be  ticketed. 

"Everything  is  kept  out  in  the 
commuter/student  Lot  44  next 
to  Beaver  Stadium  until  Saturday 
and  Sunday,"  staff  assistant 
Kendra  Lucas,  who  supervises 
the  events  staff  that  will  organize 
festival  parking,  said. 

Arts  Festival  patrons  have 
never  filled  the  1,297-space  lot, 
but  if  they  do,  an  additional  700 
spaces  in  adjacent  Lot  44  South 
would  open  to  handle  the  over- 
flow. 

Festival-goers  have  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  park  in  Lot 
44.  The  parking  fee  of  $5  per  day 
or  $10  for  the  entire  festival 
includes  unlimited,  free,  express 
CATA  bus  service  between  Lot 
44  and  Schlow  Library  at  the 
heart  of  the  festival. 

The  closest  faculty/staff  lot  to 
Lot  44  is  the  Orange-E  lot  next 
to  Shields  Building.  Doug 
Holmes,  parking  office  manager, 
doesn't  recall  any  problems  with 
festival-goers  parking  in  that  lot. 
While  Arts  Festival-goers 
may  not  legally  park  in  facul- 
ty/staff lots.  University  employ- 
ees may  use  their  valid  parking 
permits  to  park  in  the  Arts  Festi- 
val lot. 

"They've  already  paid  to  park 
on  the  grounds  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  They  do 
not  have  to  pay  a  second  time," 
Mr.  Holmes  said. 

Mr.  Holmes  strongly  recom- 
mends University  employees 
walk  on  campus  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  the  Arts  Festival. 

"That  would  be  good  advice 
365  days  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially so  during  the  Arts  Festival 
simply  because  they've  got  por- 
tions of  Pollock  and  Burrowes 
roads  closed  and  College 
Avenue  is  virtually  impassable 
because  of  the  volume  of  traffic," 
Mr.  Holmes  said.  "You're  better 
off  just  walking." 

: I 
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Research  Park  — 

continued  from  page  1 

technologies  that  are  used  to  develop 
new  or  improved  products  and 
processes,  creates  new  jobs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, retains  existing  jobs  in  the 
state,  attracts  investment  capital  to 
Pennsylvania-based  companies  or 
starts  new  manufacturing-  or  technol- 
ogy-based companies. 

"Having  Ben  Franklin  nearby  is 
nice,  because  we've  gone  downstairs 
more  than  once  to  talk  to  people 
about  things  we've  had  questions 
on,"  said  Elizabeth  C.  Kisenwether, 
president  of  Paragon.  "It's  been  nice 
to  have  everything  in  one  location." 

Penn  State  students  have  also 
played  a  role  in  Paragon's  success. 
The  company  employs  electrical  engi- 
neering graduate  students,  including 
Paul  Brown,  the  company's  lead 
hardware  engineer.  Mr.  Brown  came 
to  Paragon  through  the  student  co-op 
program  and  plans  to  remain  with 
Paragon  after  earning  his  master's 
degree.  The  firm  has  also  used  the 
RTTO's  marketing  program  for  incu- 
bator businesses,  which  provides 
research  by  MBA  students  in  the  mar- 
keting option. 

"Students  get  real  hands-on  expe- 
rience working  with  a  small  company 
in  a  fledgling  situation  where  they're 
struggling  to  identify  with  the  mar- 
ketplace and  doing  the  kind  of  back- 
ground research  that's  necessary  to 
see  who's  interested  in  buying  the 
product,"  Axl  Heim,  director  of  the 
Industrial  Research  Office,  said. 

The  relationship  benefits  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  businesses,  "It 
rounds  out  their  experience,"  said 
Mr.  Heim.  "Students  are  involved  in 
the  research  that's  going  on  here. 
They're  going  to  be  involved  in  the 
companies  that  take  root.  And 
they're  involved  in  the  projects  that 
we  have  going  on.  Our  students  are 
more  employable  because  they've  got 
some  experience  that's  relevant.  So  it 
relates  very  much  to  the  basic  acade- 
mic role  of  the  University." 

Unique  relationship 

There  are  successful  business 
incubators  all  over  Pennsylvania. 
The  one  in  Research  Park  is  unique 
because  of  its  relationship  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  largest  research  enterprise 
in  the  state. 

'The  relationship  between  the 
incubator  and  RTTO  is  a  synergistic 
one,"  said  Mr.  Hallacher.  "The  incu- 
bator is  a  program  to  promote  job  cre- 
ation in  Centre  County  using  the 
technology  from  this  University." 

The  fecility  is  also  unusual 
because  businesses  have  access  to 
everything  from  licensing  and  techni- 
cal support  to  state  funding  all  under 
one  roof. 

"We  have  access  to  one  of  the 
major  technology  and  research  pools 
in  the  nation,"  said  Mr.  Heim.  "We 


Technology  Center  Building,  located  at  200  Innovation  Blvd.  in  the  Penn  State  Research  Park,  houses  Penn  State's  Research  and  Technology 
Transfer  Program  offices  on  the  first  floor  and  the  Centre  County  Business  and  Technology  Center  on  the  second  floor. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Artist's  rendering  of  101  Innovation  Blvd.,  the  $7.7  million  building  that  is  part  of  Phase  II  of 
the  Research  Park.  sketch  courtesy  of  Ivlorlok  Vernon  Group 


have  all  the  Unkage  mechanisms 
through  the  RTTO  that  enable  busi- 
nesses to  take  advantage  of  that 
research  resource.  We  have  the  busi- 
ness incubator,  where  small  business 
can  grow  or  new  business  can  come 
in  and  get  started.  When  you  put  that 
all  together  under  one  roof,  you  have 
a  one-of-a-kind  mix  of  research  capa- 
bility, technology  transfer  and  enter- 
prise development  capability." 

Consolidation  key  to  success 

The  RTTO  units  used  to  be  spread 
out  all  over  campus.  They  were  con- 
solidated by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
be  better  organized,  and  can  now 
work  more  efficiently  with  each  other 
and  with  new  businesses  to  achieve 
the  University's  technology  transfer 
goals. 

"We're  very  proud  that  it  all  came 
together  here.  There  was  some  real 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  University  in 
putting  all  this  together  in  one  loca- 
tion," said  Mr.  Heim. 

"I  think  the  RTTO's  proximity  to 
the  incubator  has  made  the  companies 
mature  more  quickly,"  said  Chuck 
Mong,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Business  and  Industry  of  Centre 
County.  "I  think  if  s  made  them  think 


about  long-range  planning  rather  than 
'What  am  I  going  to  do  tomorrow 
afternoon?'  and  made  them  think 
through  a  business  plan  structure." 

At  capacity 

The  incubator  is  operating  at 
capacity,  with  seven  start-up  compa- 
nies and  six  commercial  tenants  occu- 
pying a  total  of  15,000  square  feet  of 
space.  When  Paragon  moves  out  in 
December,  its  1 ,500  square  feet  of 
space  will  be  offered  first  to  existing 
start-up  tenants  who  have  grown 
beyond  their  current  space,  Remain- 
ing space  will  then  be  available  to  a 
new  company. 

Paragon  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
the  incubator's  latest  success  story, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  former 
incubator  tenant  Restek  Corp.,  which 
started  with  two  or  three  employees 
and  now  employs  close  to  TOO,  and 
others  such  as  Keystone  Scientific, 
Polymer  Chemistry  Innovation  and 
Real  Time  Devices. 

"Paragon's  true  test  comes  when 
they're  out  of  the  incubator  five 
years,"  said  Mr.  Mong.  "If  they're 
still  in  business  and  continue  to  grow 
in  the  area  of  employees,  then  our 
mission  will  have  been  successful. 


Our  mission  is  to  make  individuals 
successful  so  that  they  generate  jobs." 

Kathy  Fye,  manager  of  the  Busi- 
ness Development  and  Incubator  Pro- 
gram, is  looking  forward  to  future 
expansion. 

"We  have  fieople  knocking  at  our 
door  and  some  of  the  tenants  here  are 
expressing  the  need  to  expand  and  to 
grow.  We've  got  to  look,  in  their  inter- 
ests and  the  program's  interests,  at 
how  we  can  accommodate  them,"  Fye 
said. 

Looking  ahead 

Penn  State  is  also  planning  for 
expansion,  and  a  continued  relation- 
ship with  the  incubator  program. 

"Our  vision  is  to  not  only  support 
the  competitiveness  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  start-up  firm  by  way  of 
University  capability  and  the  small 
business  incubator,  but  to  grow  that 
incubator  company  out  and  into  the 
Research  Park,  where  it  can  further 
develop  into  a  full-fledged  industry 
in  this  community,"  said  Mr.  Heim. 

A  private  development  group 
plans  to  break  ground  later  this  year 
on  a  multi-tenant  facility,  which  will 
be  the  next  step  up  from  the  incubator. 
The  building  will  house  three  or  four 
commercial  companies  that  have  a 
direct  affiliation  with  University 
research.  One  tenant,  SRI  Internation- 
al, already  has  an  office  in  the  park's 
Technology  Center.  The  University's 
Board  of  Trustees  will  announce  the 
remaining  tenants  at  their  meeting 
July  13-14. 

"What  might  be  a  startup  in  the 
incubator  eventually  will  be  a  larger 
company  in  that  multi-tenant  facility, 
and  then  someday,  a  stand-alone 
company  out  elsewhere  in  the 
Research  Park.  That's  part  of  our 
vision,"  said  Mr.  Heim. 
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Appointments 


Four  join  Jordan  Center  team 

In  anticiparion  of  the  January  1996  opening  of  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus, a  staff  of  professionals  has  been  hired  to  begin 
planning  and  scheduling  events  and  overseeing 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  facility.  Recent 
appointments  include:    , 

■  Jill  Baldi  —  named  revenue  manager  for  the  cen- 
ter. She  is  responsible  for  handling  many  of  the 
business  aspects  of  the  center,  in  addition  to  the 
management  of  ticket  sales  for  events. 

Previously,  Ms.  Baldi  served  for  seven  years  as 
the  ticket  manager  for  the  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  at  Penn  State.  There  she  received  the  award  of 
Box  Office  of  the  Year  in  1994,  presented  to  her  by 
Box  Office  Managers  International. 

Before  joining  the  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  she  worked  in  the  Penn  State  Athletic  Ticket 
Office,  where  she  assisted  with  student  football  tick- 
et disbursement  and  student  athletic  tickets. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  Ms.  Baldi  received 
schooling  from  the  University  of  Scranton,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  and  Penn  State. 

■  Chris  Fredeman  —  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  for  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Mr.  Fredeman  is  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  all  details  of  contracted  events,  providing  infor- 
mation, and  for  recruiting,  hiring,  training,  super- 
vising and  evaluating  all  stagehands,  security,  ush- 
ers, door  guards,  first  aid  and  emergency  personnel, 
ticket  takers,  sound  and  light  technicians,  and  other 
event  personnel. 

Mr.  Fredeman  comes  to  the  center  from  the 
Savannah  High  School  Arts  Academy  Magnet 
School  in  Savannah,  Ga.  While  there,  he  served  as 
the  technical  director  for  the  school,  which  present- 
ed extensive  theatrical  works.  He  has  also  worked 
as  a  freelance  set  and  lighting  designer  and  motion 
picture  on-set  dressing  and  construction  foreman. 
He  designed  sets  for  major  motion  picture  projects, 
such  as  "Prince  of  Tides,"  "Robo  Cop  11"  and  "Par- 
adise." 

Previously,  he  worked  as  the  program  director 
for  the  Savannah  Civic  Center,  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  the  house  stage  manager  for  acts  such  as 
Alabama,  Kenny  Rogers,  Ice  Capades,  Prince,  Sting 
and  the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus. 

A  native  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  he  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  fine  arts  from  Armstrong  State  Col- 
lege (Ga.). 

■  Robb  Larson  —  named  promotions  and  market- 
ing manager. 

Mr.  Larson  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  mar- 
keting the  Jordan  Center  including  event  and  venue 
advertising,  promotions  and  public  relations. 

Previously,  he  was  assistant  director  of  market- 
ing for  the  Palace  of  Auburn  Hills  and  the  Pine  Knob 
Music  Theatre  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Larson  has  also 
served  as  the  director  of  sales  for  the  Detroit  Pistons 
and  manager  of  the  Pistons /Pa  lace  Publications 
Department. 

A  native  of  Harrisburg,  he  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  communications  and  business  from 
Susquehanna  University  and  a  master's  degree  in 
sports  administration  from  Temple  University. 

■  Patricia  "Trish"  Shaw  —  appointed  staff  assistant 
for  the  Jordan  Center.  She  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  Jordan  Center's  central  office. 

Her  responsibilities  include  establishing  proce- 
dures for  booking  function  rooms,  assuring  person- 
nel and  payroll  matters  are  kept  within  the  regula- 
tions and  standards  of  the  University,  and 
administering  a  departmental  budget  for  the  admin- 
istration. 


Ms.  Shaw  has  been  with  Penn  State  for  12  years. 
Previously,  she  served  as  secretary  to  the  associate 
vice-president  for  Business  and  Operations.  She  has 
also  worked  in  the  Management  and  Systems  Engi- 
neering and  Business  Administration-Finance 
departments  at  the  University. 

Arts  and  Architecture  appoints  two 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  has  filled  two 
key  positions,  naming  Dan  Carter  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Theatre  Arts  and  artistic  director  of 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  and  Joe  M.  Jefcoat  as 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  professor  of  theatre,  former  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Theatre  at  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity and  former  producing  director  of  the  Illinois 
Shakespeare  Festival.  He  assumed  his  new  position 
on  July  1. 

Mr.  Jefcoat,  former  vice  president  for  arts  and 
education  of  the  Spirit  Square  Center  for  the  Arts, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  will  join  the  University  on  Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Carter  had  been  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Theatre  at  Illinois  State  University  and  producing 
director  of  the  Illinois  Shakespeare  Festival  since 
1993.  Before  that  he  was  the  associate  dean  for  pro- 
duction at  Florida  State  University  School  of  The- 
atre. He  is  the  producer  for  Summerdan  Produc- 
tions, for  which  he  directed  the  documentary  video, 
"The  Boys  of  Autumn." 

Among  his  stage  management  credits  are 
"Dames  at  Sea"  for  Lambs'  Theatre  on  Broadway, 
"Come  Blow  Your  Horn"  for  the  Westside  Theatre 
in  New  York  City  and  "Harvey"  for  the  Burt 
Reynolds  Theatre. 

A  stage  and  screen  actor,  Mr.  Carter  appeared  in 
the  Theatre  Company  of  the  Boston  production  of 
"Richard  HI"  with  AI  Pacino,  and  in  "Butterflies  are 
Free"  with  Farrah  Fawcett  and  "Mister  Roberts" 
with  Martin  Sheen,  both  at  the  Burt  Reynolds  The- 
atre. Among  his  screen  credits  are  roles  in  the  fea- 
ture films  "Sharkey's  Machine,"  "Cannonball  Run" 
and  "Smokey  and  the  Bandit  U." 

Mr.  Carter  holds  a  master  of  fine  arts  in  directing 
from  Florida  State  University. 

While  at  the  Spirit  Square,  the  largest  multi-dis- 
ciplinary cultural  center  in  the  Southeast,  Mr.  Jefcoat 
developed  an  extensive  educational  curriculum  that 
encompassed  a  diverse  program  of  classes,  school 
and  community  based  programs  and  professional 
artists'  residencies.  His  responsibilifies  included 
programming  for  three  theaters,  seven  galleries  and 
nine  studios,  and  developing  corporate,  foundation 
and  government  grants. 

As  an  independent  projects  director,  Mr.  Jefcoat 
initiated  and  co-chaired  North  Carolina's  first  pre- 
senters conference  and  showcase.  He  evaluated 
dance  presenters  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  developed  and  scheduled  the  North 
Carolina  Dance  Theatre's  statewide  performances 
for  the  1995-96  season. 

Mr.  Jefcoat,  who  holds  a  master  of  fine  arts 
degree  in  arts  administrafion  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, has  served  as  president  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na Presenters  Consortium;  grant  panelist  for  the 
Kentucky,  New  York,  and  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na arts  councils;  and  site  evaluator  for  the  national 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  1994  he  received  the 
North  Carolina  Presenters  Award  for  Service. 

Assistant  director  named 

Jean  Dance  will  fill  the  new  position  of  assistant 


Ms.  Dance,  who  holds  a  master's  degree  in  the- 
atre arts  from  Penn  State,  joined  the  University's 


Jean  Dance 


Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations 
in  1988  where  she  coordinated  a  feasibility  study  for 
a  special  campaign.  She  later  was  named  the  assis- 
tant director  and  then  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Relafions.  For  the  past  five  years  she  has 
served  as  the  assistant  director  of  alumni  and  devel- 
opment for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture, 
directing  develop- 
ment for  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art, 
Pennsylvania  Centre 
Stage  and  the  Center 
for  the  Performing 
Arts.  She  also  worked 
as  the  alumni  coordi- 
nator for  the  college. 
Ms,  Dance  also 
has  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Sight 
Loss  Support  Group 
of  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  president  of 
the  Friends  of  the 
Palmer  Museum  of 
Art  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Arts  and  Architecture/Performing  Arts 
Alumni  ConsHtuent  Society  Board.  She  holds  mem- 
berships in  Mortar  Board  Alumni,  P.E.O.  and  Delta 
Gamma  Fraternity  Alumni.  In  1993,  she  was  award- 
ed the  Staff  Excellence  Award  by  the  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture/Performing Arts  Alumni  Constituent  Soci- 
ety. 

Associate  editor  comes  on  board 

Annemarie  Mountz  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  Intercom.  In  this  posifion,  she  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  layout  and  design  of  Penn  State's  facul- 
ty/staff newspaper,  as  well  as  editorial  content.  The 
Intercom  ,  with  a  circulation  of  23,000,  is  the  prima- 
ry communication  vehicle  for  the  University,  pub- 
lished by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public 
Information. 

In  addition  to  her  , 
role  with  Intircom 
Mrs.  Mountz  will 
also  be  responsible 
for  writing  press 
releases  for  the 
department  and  writ  | 
ing  and  designing 
various  other  internal 
publications. 

Before  accephng 
this  position,  Mrs. 
Mountz  worked  at 
the     Centre      Daily    .  ... 

Times   in  State  Col-  Annemarie  MountZ 
lege.        During    her 

nearly  seven-year  tenure  there,  she  worked  in  the 
news,  sports  and  features  departments,  first  as  a 
copy  editor  and  page  designer,  and  then  as  an  assis- 
tant department  head  and  acting  department  head. 
_In  her  most  recent  role  at  the  newspaper,  Mrs. 
Mountz  was  a  secHon  editor  in  the  features  depart- 
ment. 

Prior  to  working  at  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  she 
was  a  staff  photographer  for  a  New  Jersey  newspa- 
per chain.  • 

Mrs.  Mountz  earned  a  B.A.  degree  in  journalism 
from  Penn  State,  and  has  lived  in  the  State  College 
area  for  most  of  the  last  15  years. 


Surgeon  named  1995  Alumni  Fellow 


Dr.  Richard  G.  Azizkhan  has  been 
selected  as  the  1995  Alumni  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Medicine.  He  will  visit 
the  College  of  Medicine  Friday,  Sept. 
21. 

Dr.  Azizkhan  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  biology  in  1972 
with  high  distinction  from  Dickinson 
College,  and  his  M.D.  from  Penn 
State's  College  of  Medicine  in  1975.  In 
1983,  he  completed  his  general 
surgery  residency  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Medical  Center  and  his  pedi- 
atric surgery  training  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  1985.  Dr.  Azizkhan 
is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery  in  general  surgery,  pediatric 
surgery  and  surgical  critical  care.  He 
is  the  surgeon-in-chief  and  director  of 
the  Department  of  Pediatric  Surgery  at 


The  Children's  Hospital  of  Buffalo, 
and  a  professor  of  surgery  and  pedi- 
atrics at  the  State  University  of  New 
York-Buffalo.  Dr.  Azizkhan  came  to 
Buffalo  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Med- 
icine's Department  of  Surgery. 

Over  the  years,  Dr.  Azizkhan  has 
received  many  teaching  awards  and 
other  honors  including:  Schering 
Award  and  the  Smith  Kline  and 
French  Fellowship  award  from  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  in  1982 
and  in  1986.  In  1993  he  received  recog- 
nition in  Wlw's  Who  in  Science  and 
Engineerijig.  Some  of  the  professional 
societies,  committees  and  activities  he 
is  a  part  of  are:  the  Association  for 
Academic  Surgery,  American  Pedi- 
atric Surgical  Association,  Association 


of  Pediatric  Surgery  Training  Program 
Directors,  Pediatric  Oncology  Group, 
Children's  Cancer  Study  Group,  Soci- 
ety of  University  Surgeons  and  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons. 

His  basic  research  has  focused  on 
endothelial  cell  biology,  fetal  disor- 
ders of  lung  growth  and  neonatal 
intestinal  ischemia,  while  his  clinical 
research  activities  have  centered  on 
pediatric  oncology,  reconstruction  of 
complex  congenital  airway  malforma- 
tions, and  the  development  of  pedi- 
atric trauma  systems  and  injury  pre- 
vention programs. 

Dr.  Azizkhan  resides  at  Amherst, 
New  York,  with  his  wife,  Jane,  and 
their  children  Richard,  Kathryn  and 
Christine. 
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Work  in  progress 

The  $3  million  project  to  convert  a  15-acre  site  at  University  Park  between  the  Nalatonum  and  University  Drive  into  three  mi 
playing  fields  is  proceeding,  as  evidenced  by  this  photo  taken  by  Greg  Grieco.  The  fields  could  be  available  lor  use  as  earl; 
The  structure  in  the  foreground  is  a  tiistorically  significant  building,  previously  used  for  poultry  sales,  that  will  be  preserved. 


Partnership  cuts  through  red  tape 


The  College  of  Engineering  and  the 
Conair  Group  of  Pittsburgh  have 
formed  a  comprehensive  partnership 
designed  to  cut  red  tape  in  order  to 
speed  the  transfer  of  University-devel- 
oped technology  to  the  factory  floor. 

The  partnership,  known  as  the 
Conair/Penn  State  Engineering 
Research  Affiliation,  also  will  provide  a 
continuous  supply  of  real-world  indus- 
trial problems  on  which  student  engi- 
neers can  cut  their  professional  teeth  in 
the  classroom. 

The  affiliation  is  a  prototype  effort 
designed  to  channel  industry  collabora- 
tion and  funding  to  the  University  for 
maximum  impact  and  mutual  benefit, 
according  to  Michael  M.  Reischman, 
engineering  associate  dean  for  graduate 
studies  and  research. 

The  affiliation  achieves  this  through 
an  administrative  framework  designed 
lo  cover  all  collaborative  efforts,  he  said. 


"Normal  university  procedures  are 
not  responsive  enough  for  industry 
needs,"  Ray  Kelly,  Conair  senior  pro- 
ject manager,  said, 

"This  affiliation  is  essentially  a  blan- 
ket agreement,  with  all  guidelines  in 
place,  that  allows  us  to  cut  through  red 
tape." 

Conair  pays  an  annual  fee  to  con- 
tinue the  affihation  and  provides  addi- 
tional support  for  individual  projects. 
The  company  also  provides  donated 
and  loaned  equipment  and  curricular 
support  for  engineering  students,  pro- 
fessors and  classrooms. 

The  Conair  Group  consists  of  six 
companies  which  are  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  auxiliary  equipment,  sys- 
tems, parts  and  service  for  the  plastics 
industry. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  based  at  Conair 
Franklin,  Pa.,  and  Kathiyn  Lilly,  assis- 
tant professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 


ing, provide  the  key  to  keeping  infor- 
mation flowing  both  ways.  They  are 
the  affiliation  liaisons  who  work  togeth- 
er at  both  sites  to  identify  areas  of  col- 
laboration and  keep  joint  projects  on 
track. 

Two  affiliation  projects  are  already 
under  way  with  support  from  the  Ben 
Franklin  Technology  Partnership  Pro- 
gram. 

In  one,  Timothy  C.  Ovaert,  assis- 
tant professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  Joseph  C.  Conway,  professor 
of  engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
are  working  with  Conair  engineers  to 
design  and  build  a  test  apparatus  to 
simulate  high-speed  pneumatic  con- 
veying. 

In  a  second  project,  Conair  is  work- 
ing with  the  Center  for  Electronic 
Design,  Communications  and  Comput- 
ing, to  develop  a  customized  commu- 
nication system  for  material  loaders. 
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CONTINUING 

DISTANCE 

EDUCATION 

Penn  State,  Indiana  University  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Exten- 
sion have  joined  forces  with  AT&T's 
Center  for  Excellence  in  Distance 
Learning  to  increase  the  effective 
use  of  distance  education  technolo- 
gies by  U.S.  organizations. 

The  universities  and  AT&T  have 
formed  the  University  Alliance  for 
Distance  Education  to  work  togeth- 
er to  design  and  implement  research 
and  outreach  projects  to  meet  the 
growing  use  of  distance  education 
media  as  a  way  to  address  educa- 
tion and  training  needs  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

Gary  E.  Miller,  assistant  vice 
president  for  distance  education 
with  Penn  State  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education,  is  the  Universi- 
ty's representative  on  the  Universi- 
ty Alliance  for  Distance  Education. 

University  Alliance  members 
define  distance  learning  as  a  learn- 
ing environment  in  which  the 
instructor  and  students  are  separat- 
ed by  geography  or  time,  but  con- 
nected by  electronic  or  other  media, 
such  as  video,  audio,  computer, 
audiographics  and  print. 

The  partners  are  collaborating 
on  distance  learning  research  and 
evaluation  projects  and  exploring 
new  delivery  methods.  Among  the 
current  projects  are:  development  of 
a  set  of  12  case  studies  of  organiza- 
tions that  have  adopted  interactive 
distance  learning  technologies  and 
production  of  a  resource  listing  of 
distance  applications  and  users 

Penn  State's  participation  in  the 
University  Alliance  is  an  outgrowth 
of  its  partnership  with  AT&T,  estab- 
lished in  1994. 


Smeal  College 
researchers  rank 
No.  1  in  productivity 

A  leading  business  journal  says  the 
management  faculty  of  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  is  the 
most  producrive  in  the  field.  According 
to  an  article  published  in  the  Academy  of 
Management  News,  members  of  The 
Smeal  College's  Department  of  Man- 
agement and  Organization  published 
more  research  in  the  prestigious  Acade- 
my of  Management  Journai  than  scholars 
from  170  other  business  schools. 

During  the  years  analyzed,  171  col- 
lege and  universities  were  represented 
in  565  authoriships  in  the  journal.  The 
ranking  method  used  gives  greater 
weight  to  first  authors  than  to  second 
authors,  and  so  on,  and  credits  author- 
ship of  research  notes  at  half  that  of  an 
article  authorship. 

Rounding  off  the  top  five  rankings 
behind  The  Smeal  College  were  New 
York  University,  Columbia  University, 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  Dart- 
mouth College.  The  productivity  analy- 
sis was  done  by  Arthur  G.  Jago  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 
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Photography  exhibition 

Kim  Fisher,  humanities  reference 
hbrarian  at  University  Libraries,  will 
hold  an  exhibition  of  his  pho- 
tographs in  Pattee  Library's  East 
Corridor  Gallery,  July  11  through 
Aug.  6,  on  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  making  pho- 
tographs for  more  than  20  years  and 
is  especially  interested  in  nature 
photography.  He  also  likes  to  find 
scenes  and  situations  that  may 
emphasize  designs  or  patterns 
found  in  the  natural  world.  One  of 
his  photos,  "Wizard  of  Oz  Charac- 
ters in  Oak  Hall,"  will  be  included 
in  the  upcoming  book,  A  Day  ui  the 
Life  of  State  College. 

Exhibit  commemorates 
World  War  II  veterans 

An  exhibit  titled  "The  Veterans 
Return  to  Campus,  1944-50"  is  on 
display  in  the  University 
Archives /Penn  State  Room  and 
main  lobby  of  Pattee  Library 
through  July  30. 

The  exhibit  commemorates  the 
vast  changes  that  occurred  on  cam- 
pus as  the  University  dealt  with 
waves  of  new  students  who  were 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  The 
increase  in  students  was  due  to  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  also  called  the  "G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights,"  which  gave  veterans  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  by 
providing  them  tuition,  books,  sup- 
plies and  a  living  stipend. 

The  population  grew  so  rapidly 
during  this  time  period  that  stu- 
dents were  housed  in  trailers  and 
barracks,  and  temporary  classroom 
buildings  had  to  be  used  until  per- 
manent structures  could  be  erected. 
Nearly  14,000  veterans  attended 
Penn  State  under  the  act,  at  one 
point  representing  57  percent  of  the 
student  body. 

"Psalms"  at  the  Palmer 

"Psalms,"  an  exhibition  of  non- 
objective  paintings  by  West  Coast 
painter  John  McDonough,  contin- 
ues through  Sunday,  Oct.  1,  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus.  Mr.  McDo- 
nough's  hand-painted  multiples 
explore  human  spirituality  through 
the  formal  manipulation  of  color 
and  line.  For  this  exhibition,  Mr. 
McDonough  created  a  series  of  20 
acrylic  paintings  of  the  Hebrew 


Psalms. 

This  exhibition  at  Penn  State  is 
the  first  East  Coast  exhibition  for 
Mr.  McDonough,  whose  work  is 
included  in  the  collections  of  the 
Israel  Museum  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Museum  and 
many  private  West  Coast  collec- 
tions. 

The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  is 
open  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  noon  to  4 
p.m.  Sunday.  The  museum  will  be 
closed  July  4.  For  more  information, 
please  call  (814)  865-7672. 

20th  Century  Photographs 

"Photographs  from  the  Permanent 
Collection,"  an  exhibition  of  20  pho- 
tographs from  the  Penn  State  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  collection,  is  on  dis- 
play through  Sunday,  Jan.  14.         « 

Photographs  were  among  the 
first  items  acquired  by  the  museum 
in  early  1969.  For  the  most  part  the 
images  are  from  the  20th  century, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  an 
early  albumen  print  by  England's 
leading  Victorian  photographer, 
Julia  Margaret  Cameron.  Among 
the  outstanding  20th-century  pho- 
tographs are  rare  prints  by  Pennsyl- 
vania painter  and  photographer 
Charles  Sheeler;  a  photogravure 
from  the  early  art  and  photography 
portfolio,  "Camera  Work"  by 
Edward  Steichen;  the  often  repro- 
duced photograph  of  children  play- 
ing in  the  ruins  of  a  Spanish  build- 
ing by  Henri  Cartier-Bresson;  and 
the  color  photographs  of  Eliot 
Porter. 

In  addition,  selections  from  port- 
folios by  Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo,  Joel 
Meyerowitz,  Neal  Slavin  and  Steve 
McCurry  will  be  on  exhibition. 

"Remnants  of  Life" 

Jennifer  Garringer  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  her  photographs, 
"Remnants  of  Life,"  in  Pattee 
Library's  West  Lobby  Gallery  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  through 
July  16. 

Ms.  Garringer  photographs  "dis- 
carded objects  that  were  at  one  time 
the  center  of  people's  lives,  and  are 
now  the  remnants  of  life." 

Ms.  Garringer  graduated  this 
spring  from  Penn  State  with  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  photography  and  a  minor  in 
art  history. 


"Images  '95" 

"Near  Independence  Pass.  Colorado."  a 
photograph  by  Palmore  Clarke,  is  included 
in  -Images  '95,"  the  tine  arts  exhibition  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
now  open  in  the  HUB  Formal  Gallery  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 


"Images  '95" 

"Images  '95,"  the  fine  arts  exhibition 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival 
of  the  Arts,  is  on  display  through 
July  2-1  in  the  Formal  Gallery  and 
Browsing  Gallery  of  the  Hetzel 
Union  Building  on  the  University 
Park  Campus. 

Now  in  its  seventh  year,  the  exhi- 
bition includes  selected  paintings, 
drawings,  prints,  photographs  and 
sculpture  created  in  1994  or  1995  by 
77  artists  from  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region.  More  than  87  works  were 
selected  for  the  exhibition  from  more 
than  800  submitted  pieces. 

The  exhibition  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. Gallery  hours  are  noon  to  8  p.m. 
Tuesdays  through  Thursdays,  and 
noon  to  4  p.m.  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days. During  the  festival,  which     - 
runs  July  12-16,  these  hours  will  be 
in  effect:  noon  to  8  p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  July  11-13;  10 
a.m. -6  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  14  and  15;  and  noon  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  July  16. 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods,  Penn 
State's  summer  classical  music  festi- 
val, continues  its  10th  anniversary 
season.  All  concerts  will  be  present- 
ed in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  Saturday,  July  8,  concert  at 
7:30  p.m.  features  Wagner's  Prelude 
to  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg, 
Mahler's  Lieder  eines  fahrenden 
Gesellen,  and  Schubert's  Symphony 
No.  9  in  C  Major.  Barbara  Yahr, 
who  just  completed  a  four-year 
appointment  as  assistant  conductor 
to  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  conduct 
the  concert.  Mezzo-soprano  Janice 


Wilson  will  be  featured  as  soloist  for 
the  Mahler  piece.  She  is  a  regional 
finalist  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
auditions,  and  has  appeared  with  the 
Pittsburgh,  Altoona,  Johnstown  and 
Westmoreland  symphonies.  In  April 
1994,  she  debuted  at  Carnegie  Hall 
with  accompanist  Robert  J.  Long 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Quintet. 

The  final  concert  of  the  season,  at 
7:30  p.m.  July  15,  will  feature  Verdi's 
Overture  to  "La  Forza  del  Destino," 
Richard  Strauss  Duet-Concertino 
and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5 
in  E  minor.  Pu-Qu  Jiang  will  con- 
duct the  concert.  Bassoonist  Daryl 
Durran  and  clarinetist  Smith  Toul- 
son,  both  Penn  State  School  of  Music 
faculty  members,  will  be  featured 
soloists  for  the  Strauss  work. 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  also  fea- 
tures free  chamber  concerts  on  Fri- 
day evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. This  year's  concerts  are 
scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  July  7  and 
July  14,  and  3  p.m.  July  9.  The  July 
14  chamber  concert  will  feature 
"Santa  Rosalia,"  a  cantata  by  Bruce 
Trinkley  and  Jason  Chamesky. 
Musicians  scheduled  to  perform 
include  Penn  State  School  of  Music 
faculty  members  Susan  Boardman, 
Susanne  Roy,  Richard  Kennedy, 
Norman  Spivey,  Eleanor  Duncan 
Armstrong,  Timothy  Hurtz,  Smith 
Toulson,  Daryl  Durran,  Lisa  Bon- 
trager  and  June  Miller. 

For  tickets  or  more  information, 
contact  the  Eisenhower  Ticket  Center 
at  (814)  863-0255.  Outside  the  local 
calling  area,  phone  {800)ARTS-TIX. 

"Sweeney  Todd" 
at  Centre  Stage 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  presents 
"Sweeney  Todd"  as  its  third  show  of 
the  summer.  The  darkly  comic  musi- 
cal plays  in  The  Playhouse  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  at  8  p.m. 
today  through  July  15;  matinees  are 
2  p.m.  on  July  8  and  15. 

The  musical  won  eight  Tony 
Awards,  including  best  musical. 
Richard  Stafford,  who  directed  last 
year's  Centre  Stage  production  of 
"Evita,"  returns  to  direct  "Sweeney 
Todd." 

Tickets  for  the  show  are  $24  for 
non-students;  $21  for  students;  mati- 
nees are  $21  and  $18.  For  tickets  or 
more  information,  contact  the  Eisen- 
hower Ticket  Center  at  (814)863- 
0255.  Outside  the  local  calling  area, 
phone  (800)ARTS-TIX.  All  major 
credit  cards  are  accepted. 

Berks  Campus 

Shoestring  Productions  will  present 
an  updated  version  of  Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth  Night"  at  the  Berks  Cam- 
pus at  8  p.m.  today  through  Satur- 
day and  July  13-15.  The  play  is  the 
second  production  of  Berks  Summer 
Theatre. 

For  reservations  phone  the  box 
office  at  (610)  320-4850.  All  seats  are 
$12. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  July  6 

Music  at  Noon.  Fisher  Plaza.     "Easterly 

Chamber  Players"  (Classical). 
Ice  Skating  "Diversions,"  8  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Ice  Rink.    $1  w/coupon,  $2.25  w/o,  in- 
cludes skate  rental. 
Friday,  July  7 

■  Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon,  219  Car- 
penter BIdg-    "Out  of  the  Past:    Power. 
Prestige,  and  Wealth." 
Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m..  Creamery 

Patio.  "Swinging  Dixie"  (Dixieland). 
Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert,  7.30 

p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud,  Admission  free. 
Saturday,  July  B 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Orchestra  Concert. 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.   For  ticket  in- 
formation call  863-0255. 
Sunday,  July  9 
Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert,  3 

p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  Admission  free. 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  8  p.m.,  The 
Playhouse.    "Sweeney  Todd."  Through 
-    July  15,  Call  863-0255. 
Monday,  July  10 
Aerobics  "Diversions,"  8:30  p.m..  White  BIdg. 

Gym.  Admission  free. 
Wednesday,  July  12 
Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts, 

through  July  16. 
HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk.    "Maverick."   Admis- 
sion free. 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  Pavilion  The- 
atre.    "You  Can't  Take  It  With  You." 
Through  July  29.  Call  863-0255. 
Friday,  July  14 

Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon,  219  Car- 
penter BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  Realms." 
Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Concert,  7:30 

p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.  Admission  free. 
Saturday,  July  15 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods  Orchestral  Concert, 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud.    For  tickets 
call  863-0255. 
Monday,  July  17 
Aerobics  "Diversions,"  8:30  p.m.,  White  BIdg. 

Gym.  Admission  free. 
Tuesday,  July  18  • 

Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.   "Appalachian 

Spring"  (folk,  classical). 
Wednesday,  July  19 
HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk.   "Love  and  Death." 

Admission  free. 
Nights  at  the  Opera,  7:30  p.m..  Recital  Hall. 
Music  BIdg.  "Otello,"  presented  by  Bruce 
Trinkley. 
HUB  "Distinctive  Styles"  Concert,  8  p.m., 
HUB  Fishbowl.  "Sin  City  Band"  (country). 
Admission  is  free. 
Thursday,  July  20 
Music  at  Noon.  Fisher  Plaza.    "Safe  Sax" 

Uazz). 
Friday,  July  21 

Anthroplogy  Film  Series,  noon,  219  Carpenter 
BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  The  Spirit  World." 
Ice  Cream  "Diversions,"  7  p.m..  Creamery 
Patio.  "Tarnished  Six"  (dixieland). 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  July  6 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m..  Penn  State  Room, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Joseph  Schafer.  speaker. 

Thursday,  July  20 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Room.  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Curt  Cutler  on 
"Detecting  Gravitational  Waves." 

CONFERENCES 

Thursday,  July  6 

Minority  Health  Careers  Institute,  30  atten- 
dees, University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  July  28. 


"Sweeney  Todd"  plays  in  The  Playhi 
through  July  15;  mail 


Swimming  Camp  III,  35  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls. 

Football  Camp  111,  1,000  attendees.  Universi- 
ty Residence  Halls. 

Golf  Camp  111.  40  attendees.  University  Resi- 
dence Halls. 

Wrestling  Camp  I,  72  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  Update,  15  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  July  7. 

Baseball  Camp  II.  55  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  9. 

Sunday,  July  9 

Men's  Soccer  Camp  1. 100  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  12. 

BEST  Summer  Program,  30  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  Aug.  5. 

Girls"  Volleyball  Camp  II.  99  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  13. 

Lacrosse  Camp  I,  110  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  13. 

PGA  Junior  Golf  Academy  1, 33  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  13. 

School  Food  Service,  142  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  13- 

Softball  Camp  1.  60  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  13. 

Tennis  Camp  111,  20  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  13. 

Advanced  Ice  Hockey.  88  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  14. 

Boys'  Volleyball  Camp  I,  75  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  14. 

Diving  Camp  III,  35  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  14. 

Track  and  Field  Camp,  90  attendees,  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  14. 

Computer  Elderhostel,  30  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  15. 

Elderhostel  5:  The  Issues  We  Face,  30  at- 
tendees, University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  July  15. 


Film  and  Video  Workshop,  1 8  attendees,  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21 . 

Minority  Journalism  Workshop,  18  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21. 

STARS.  72  attendees.  University  Residence 
Halls.  Through  July  29. 

Monday,  July  10 

Swimming  Day  Camp,  45  attendees. 
Through  July  13. 

Child  Development,  Learning,  and  Early  Ed- 
ucation, 15  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon.  Through  July  14. 

Electrical  Systems  and  Maintenance,  26  at- 
tendees, University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  July  14. 

Tuesday,  July  11 

Designing  and  Managing  a  Distance  Educa- 
tion System,  250  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  July  12. 

Wednesday,  July  12 

Rhetoric  and  Composition,  235  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  TTirough  July  15. 

Thursday,  July  13 

The  Art  of  Appraisal,  90  attendees.  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon.  Through  July  14. 

Friday,  July  14 

Baseball  Speciality  Camp.  50  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  15. 

Sunday,  July  16 

Field  Hockey  Camp  I,  110  attendees,  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  20. 

Lacrosse  Camp  II,  110  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  20. 

Men's  Soccer  Camp  II.  100  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  20. 

PGA  Junior  Golf  Academy  II,  33  attendees,  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  20. 

Softball  Camp  II.  60  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  20. 

Alumni  College,  50  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21. 

Boys'  Volleyball  Cap  II,  75  attendees.  Univer- 


sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21 . 
Ice  Hockey  Camp  1. 100  attendees.  Universi- 
ty Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21. 
Fred  Waring's  Elderhostel,  82  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  22. 

High  School  Band  Camp,  85  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  22. 

Second  Mile  Summer  Challenge  Camp,  225 
attendees.  University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  Aug.  8, 

Monday,  July  17 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  281  atten- 
dees. The  Penn  Slate  Scanitcon. 
Through  July  18. 

Boilef/HVAC  Water  Treatment,  26  attendees, 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21. 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  25 
attendees.  The  Penn  State  Scanticon. 
Through  July  21, 

Teaching  Limited-English-Speaking  Adult 
Learners,  40  attendees.  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon,  Through  July  21. 

Theories  and  Issues  in  Aging.  15  attendees, 
The  Penn  State  Scaniicon.  Through  July 
21. 

Tuesday,  July  18 

Cheerleading  Camp  I,  480  attendees,  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  21 . 

Friday,  July  21 

Nutrition  and  Exercise.  70  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  July  23. 

Saturday,  July  22 

Men's  Soccer  Camp  III,  100  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls,  Through  July  26. 

Sunday,  July  23 

Cheerleading  Camp  II,  480  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  26. 

Field  Hockey  Camp  II.  1 10  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  27. 

Wrestling  Camp  11,  72  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  27, 

Ag  in  the  Classroom,  100  attendees. 
Through  July  28. 

Ice  Hockey  Camp  II,  100  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  28. 

Intensive  English  Communication  Program — 
Nihon  University  Program,  50  attendees, 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through 
Aug.  19. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB  Formal  and  Browsing  Gallery: 

"Images  '95, "selected  paintings,  drawings, 
prints,  photographs  and  sculpture  created 
in  1994  and  1995  by  77  artists  from  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region,  through  July  21 . 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Gift  to  Celebrate  the  New  Museum,"  through 
July  16. 

■  "Dreamtime:  Australian  Aboriginal  Art 
from  the  Collection  of  John  W.  Kluge." 
through  July  16. 

"Psalms,"  non-objective  paintings  by  West  Coast 
painter  John  McDonough,  through  Oct.  1. 

"Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," 20  photographs  from  the  Palmer  Art 
Collection,  through  Jan.  14,  1996. 

Pattee 

Main  Lobby: 

The  Veterans  Return  to  Campus,  1944-50,' 
commemorates  the  changes  that  oc- 
curred on  campus  as  the  University  dealt 
with  new  students  who  were  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  through  July  30. 

West  Lobby  Gallery: 

"Remnants  of  Life,"  photographs  by  Jennifer 
Garringer.  through  July  16. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

"Crafts  National  29,"  ceramics,  fibers,  glass, 
metals,  wood,  paper,  and  mixed  media. 
Through  July  23. 

■  Reflects  an  international  perspective 
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Awards 


Engineering  faculty  honored 


Six  engineering  faculty 
members  received  teaching 
awards  from  the  Penn  State 
Engineering  Society,  and 
three  were  cited  for  excel- 
lence in  advising. 

H.  Joseph  Sommer  III, 
professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  and  Lee  Cora- 
or,  professor  of  computer 
science  and  engineering, 
received  PSES  Premier 
Teaching  Awards. 

Dr.  Sommer  is  a  found- 
ing member  of  ECSEL,  the 
Engineering  Coalition  of 
Schools  for  Excellence  in 
Engineering  and  Leader- 
ship, a  group  nationally 
recognized  for  its  active 
learning  approach  to  engi- 
neering education.  He  was 
also  recognized  for  imple- 
menting active  learning  in 


Dr.  Co 


and 
ition  and 
/  faculty. 


nized  as  a  role  model  and 
motivator  whose  dynamic 
and  versatile  teaching  style 
stimulates  discussion  and 
interaction.  One  area  of 
excellence  was  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  difficult  micro- 


that  nearly  every  computer 
engineering  major  now 
elects  to  take. 

Receiving  PSES  Out- 
standing Teaching  Awards 
are;  Ali  Borhan,  assistant 
professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering: Joseph  P.  Cusu- 
mano,  associate  professor 
of  engineering  science  and 
mechanics;  John  Schneider, 
instructor  in  engineering  at 
the  Penn  State  DuBois  Cam- 
pus; and  Gila  Talmage, 
assistant  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

The  three  faculty  who 
received  PSES  Outstanding 
Advising  Awards  are:  Wes 
Grebski,  Arthur  C  Miller 
and  Richard  Snyder. 

Mr.  Grebski,  instructor 
in  engineering  at  the  Penn 
State  Hazleton  Campus, 
was  recognized  for  excep- 
tional dedication  to  advis- 
ing and  accessibility  to  his 
students.  He  is  the  recipi- 


Gita  Talmage 
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Wes  Grebski 

ent  of  the  George  Bobby 
Memorial  Award  for  Advis- 
ing Excellence  from  the 
Hazleton  Campus. 

Dr.  Miller  was  recognized 
as  an  adviser  and  advocate 
for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students,  helping  them 
procure  scholarships,  intern- 
ships and  co-op  opportuni- 
ties.  He  is  also  the  faculty 


Arthur  C.  Miller 

adviser  to  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Engineers  and 
thi-  Civil  Engineering  Honor 
Society.  Dr.  Miller  also 
received  the  1995  Lawrence 
Perez  Memorial  Student 
advocate  Award,  as  well  as 
Penn  State's  Excellence  in 
Advising  Award  — making 
him  the  only  engineering 


Richard  Snyder 

faculty  member  to  receive 
all  three  awards  in  one  year. 
Mr.  Snyder,  instructor  in 
engineering  at  Penn  State 
Altoona,  was  recognized 
for  his  ability  to  motivate 
and  inspire  traditional  as 
well  as  returning  adult  stu- 
dents and  advise  effective- 
ly on  academic  and  career 
decisions. 


Two  receive 
Distinction  in 
Humanities  award 

Gary  W.  Gallagher,  professor 
of  American  history,  and 
Thomas  A.  Hale,  professor  of 
African,  French  and  compara- 
tive literature,  received  the  Class 
of  1933— Distinction  in  the 
Humanities  Award  for  1995. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  who  has 
served  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  since  1991,  is 
the  author  of,  or  editor  and  con- 
tributor to,  11  books.  He  was  a 
founder  and  served  as  president 
from  1987-1994  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  Civil 
War  Sites,  a  national  organiza- 
tion with  more  than  6,500  mem- 
bers, and  is  a  trustee  of  the  orga- 
nization. From  1991  to  1994  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Civil  War  Trust.  He  is 
an  adviser  for  Arts  and  Enter- 
tainment Network's  series 
"Civil  War  Journal,"  and  has 
appeared  in  12  of  its  episodes. 

Professor  Hale  is  noted  for 
the  wide  range  of  his  scholarly 
work  in  African  and  Afro- 
Caribbean  literatures.  He  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  United 
States  in  achieving  recognition 
for  literatures  of  the  African 
diaspora,  from  the  writings  of 
the  Marlinican  author  Aime 
Cesaire  to  the  West  African  epic. 
His  bibliographic  study  of 
Cesaire,  Les  Ecrits  d'Aime 
Cesaire  (1978),  serves  as  the 
basic  research  tool  for  Cesaire 
researchers.  Dr.  Hale  has  served 
as  a  founder  and  past  president 
of  the  African  Literature  Associ- 
ation and  as  chair  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  African  Studies  Pro- 
grams. He  was  a  Fulbright 
senior  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Niamey  (Niger).  He  is  assis- 
tant editor  of  the  trench  Review, 
associate  editor  of  Comparative 
Literature  Studies  and  head  of  the 
African  section  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  Bibliogra- 
phy. 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  international 
mission  of  Penn  State,  Dr.  Hale 
was  the  first  faculty  recipient  of 
the  University's  International 
Achievement  Award. 


Two  faculty  members  earn  grants  from  Roy  C.  Buck  Fund 


Michael  Comiskey,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  the  Penn 
State  Fayette  Campus,  and  Alita 
Kelly,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish 
and  French  at  the  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  Campus,  have 
been  recognized  for  their  research. 

Dr.  Comiskey  received  the  1995 
Roy  C.  Buck  Award  in  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Dr.  Kelly  received  a  grant 


from  the  Roy  C.  Buck  Fund  of  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

The  award,  established  by  Dr, 
Buck,  professor  emeritus  of  sociology 
and  social  science,  is  presented  to  an 
untenured  faculty  member  at  a  Penn 
State  campus  who  has  written  the 
best  social  or  behavioral  science 
research  paper  published  in  a  journal 
during  the  previous  year,  with  pref- 


erence given  to  papers  on  a  topic 
related  to  multicultural  diversity. 

The  fund,  also  established  by  Dr. 
Buck,  assists  humanities  faculty 
working  toward  tenure  to  initiate 
research  and  other  scholarly  work, 
preferably  on  a  topic  related  to 
minority  culture. 

Dr.  Comiskey's  article,  "The  Real 
and  Imagined  Consequences  of  Sena- 


torial Consent  to  Silent  Supreme 
Court  Nominees,"  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Law  and  Politics  (Winter 
1995). 

Dr.  Kelly's  grant  is  for  continuing 
work  on  a  publication,  Peru:  The  New 
Poetry,  for  which  she  is  coeditor  and 
contributor  of  translations  and  a  crit- 
ical essay. 
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Awards 


York  Campus  coaches  honored 


Penn  State  York  Campus 
tennis  Coach  Jim  Crivaro 
and  soccer  Coach  George 
Miller  have  been  named 
"Coaches  of  the  Year"  in  the 
Commonwealth  Campus 
Athletic  Conference 

(CCAC).  Both  men  were 
recognized  by  their  peers 
from  among  coaches  in  the 
University's  Common- 
wealth Educational  System 
for  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  their  teams  and 
the  University. 

Both  men  led  their 
teams  to  conference  cham- 
pionships this  season,  the 
first  time  in  campus  history 
tennis  and  soccer  have 
taken  conference  titles. 

Mr.  Crivaro  became 
head  tennis  coach  at  Penn 


Jiifi  Crivaro 

State  York  in  1990  when  he 
joined  the  campus  faculty 
as  an  instructor  in  exercise 
and  sport  science.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  the  athletic  direc- 
tor, a  position  he  has  held 


University  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  physical  educa- 
tion from  Lock  Haven  Uni- 
versity, 

Mr.  Miller  became  head 
soccer  coach  at  Penn  State 
York  in  1983.  He  also 
directs  the  campus'  sum- 
mer youth  soccer  camps 
and  is  well  known  in  the 
community  for  his  work  in 


uth 


He 


George  Miller 

since  1991,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Directors  of  Ath- 
letics. He  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  physical  educa- 
tion  from  West  Chester 


teacher  of  students  with 
special  needs  in  the  York 
City  School  District  and  a 
member  of  the  National 
Coaches'  Association.  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  elementary  and  special 
education  from  Millersville 
University. 


Assistant  professor 
earns  grant  for 
education  study 

David  Post,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  is  principal  investigator 
of  a  comparative  study  of  the  conse- 
quences of  education  and  family 
welfare  policies  in  Latin  America, 
titled  "Family  Welfare  and  Chil- 
dren's Schooling:  A  Study  of  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Mexico." 

With  co-investigators  Leif 
Jensen,  David  Ambler  and  Dennis 
Hogan,  the  project  will  run  three 
years  with  an  award  of  $269,350. 
The  Spencer  Foundation  will  fund 
the  travel  and  research  aspects  of 
the  project.  To  finance  doctoral 
study  by  six  students,  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  approved  $300,000 
over  four  years. 

The  grant  from  Spencer  is  equal 
in  size  to  the  total  research  funding 
Spencer  has  provided  to'all  units  at 
Penn  State  since  1984.  And,  since  the 
late  1950s,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
allocated  a  total  of  $3  million  to 
Penn  State.  In  addition.  Dr.  Post  is  a 
finalist  for  an  American  Republics 
Research  Fulbright  Award. 


Director  of  sports  nutrition 
wins  achievement  award 


Kristine  Clark,  direc- 
tor of  sports  nutrition, 
has  been  named  the 
recipient  of  the  1995 
Achievement  Award 
from  the  Sports  and 
Cardiovascular  Nutri- 
tionists (SCAN)  associ- 
ation. The  national 
award  honors  a  mem- 
ber who  has  made  out- 
standing contributions 
within  the  sports  and 
cardiovascular  special- 
ty area  to  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  as 
well  as  to  their  local 
community 


slia 


betv 


SCAN  and  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Sports 
Medicine  and  is  also 
a  fellow  of  ACSM. 
She  has  been  instru- 
mental in  forming  a 
plan  for  certifying 
sports  nutritionists 
and  is  active  in  the 
Society  for  Nutrition 
Education  and  the 
National  Athletic 
Trainers  Association. 
In  addition,  she 
served  as  one  of  eight 

^^^^.^ panelists  for  the  National  Academy 

Ms.  Clark,  past-chair  of  SCAN,  of  Sciences  Consensus  Conference 
counsels  1,300  athletes  from  29  varsi-  on  Eating  Disorders,  was  one  of 
ty  teams,  advises  the  athletic  depart-  seven  panelists  at  the  International 
ment  on  weight  control  and  devel-      Soccer  and  Nutrition  Consensu- 


Kristine  Clari< 


if  nutrition 
education  programs.  An  active 
member  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  since  1978,  Ms.  Clark 


Conference  in  Zurich,  and 
recently  selected  as  the  nutrition 
expert  for  the  U.S.  Women's  Field 
Hockey  Team. 


Professor  wins 
award  for  work 
in  psychology 

Herschel  W.  Leibowitz,  recently 
retired  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  psy- 
chology, received  the  Distinguished 
Scientific  Award  for  the  Applica- 
tions of  Psychology  from  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association 
(APA).  He  was  cited  for  his 
approach  to  the  integration  of  psy- 
chological science  and  its  applica- 
tions in  a  broad  spectrum  of  fields. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State  in 
1962,  Dr.  Leibowitz  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  from  1951  to  1960.  In 
1960  he  moved  to  IBM,  where  he 
was  a  human  factors  psychologist 
in  tjie  Federal  Systems  Division 
and  the  IBM  Research  Center.  He 
was  named  an  Evan  Pugh  Profes- 
sor at  Penn  State  in  1977. 

He  also  has  taught  at  MIT  and 
the  Universities  of  Maryland  and 
Florida;  has  served  as  a  visiting  sci- 
entist in  Japan;  and  has  done 
research  at  the  Institute  for  Percep- 
tion in  The  Netherlands;  Universi- 
ty of  California,  Berkeley;  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg,  Germany;  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center;  The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Transportation 
Research  Institute;  and  the  Center 
for  Advance  Study  in  the  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  at  Stanford  Universi- 
ty- 

His  public  service  includes 
membership  on  many  governmen- 
tal research  advisory  boards, 
including  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  He  has  per- 
formed special  projects  with  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
National  Research  Council,  NATO, 
the  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Science 
Program,  the  Max  Planck  Society, 
and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

The  APA  award,  established  in 
1973,  is  presented  to  a  person  who 
has  made  distinguished  theoretical 
or  empirical  advances  leading  to 
the  understanding  or  amelioration 
of  important  practical  problems. 


Penn  College  honors  distinguished  faculty  members 


Three  faculty  members  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Technology  have 
received  the  college's  1995  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Awards. 

The  highest  level  of  college  recog- 
nition for  faculty,  the  "Master  Teacher 
Award,"  was  presented  to  James  E. 
Doeblcr,  assistant  professor  of  avia- 
tion. Receiving  "Excellence  in  Teach- 
ing Awards"  were  Marc  E.  Bridgens, 
assistant  professor  of  plumbing/heat- 
ing, ventilation  and  air  conditioning 
technology,  and  Edwin  G.  Owens, 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 


Mr.  Doebler  joined  the  college  in 
1980  as  an  instructor  of  aviation.  In  1994, 
he  was  promoted  to  assistant  professor. 

He  holds  a  certificate  in  aircraft 
mechanic,  powerplant  and  airframe 
from  Penn  College's  predecessor, 
Williamsport  Area  Community  College. 
He  also  earned  an  associate  of  applied 
science  degree  in  technology  studies 
from  the  coUege  in  1984.  He  holds  a  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  air- 
frame and  powerplant  license,  along 
with  FAA  inspection  authorization.  He 
is  one  of  only  12  FAA-designated 


mechanic  examiners  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Bridgens  joined  Penn  College 
as  an  assistant  professor  in  1990.  He 
earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
education  from  Lock  Haven  Universi- 
ty in  1977,  and  previously  has  worked 
as  plant  engineer  at  Soldiers  &  Sailors 
Memorial  Hospital,  Wellsboro,  and  as 
an  instructor  of  heating,  cooling  and 
plumbing  at  the  Tioga  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School  (AVTS). 

Mr.  Owens  joined  Penn  College  as 
an  assistant  professor  in  1990.  He 
earned  a  bachelor  of  i  '         ''  " 


mathematics  from  Lock  Haven  Univer- 
sity in  1974  and  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  math  education,  curriculum 
and  instruction  from  Penn  State  in  1978. 

Mr.  Owens  received  certification  in 
educational  administration  from  Penn 
State  in  1985  and  is  currently  enrolled 
in  a  doctorate  of  education  program 
at  the  University. 

The  Distinguished  Teaching 
Awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Penn 
CoUege  Foundation.  Since  1982, 41  hill- 
time  faculty  members  have  been  hon- 
ored for  their  excellence  in  teaching 
and  outstanding  service  to  students. 
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Lectures 

Four-day  seminar  on  Russian  literary  tlieorist  to  be  held 


The  Summer  Seminar  in  Theory  and 
Culture,  a  four-day  event  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  English  and  the 
Office  of  Summer  Sessions,  will  fea- 
ture four  public  lectures  on  the  work 
of  Russian  literary  theorist  Mikhail 
Bakhtin. 

"Working  with  Bakhtin  Today," 
scheduled  for  July  25-29  at  the  Days 
Inn  in  State  College,  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  participants  to  engage  with 
current  work  on  the  Bakhtin  School. 


The  four  lectures,  which  begin  at  8 
p.m.,  follow: 

■  July  25  —  Caryl  Emerson,  profes- 
sor of  Russian  at  Princeton  University, 
will  speak  on  "Bakhtin  at  100:  Then 
and  Now." 

■  )uly  26  —  Laurie  Anne  Finke,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  and  director 
of  Women  and  Gender  Studies  at 
Kenyon  College,  will  discuss  'The 
Dialogic  Imagination  and  the  Analyt- 
ics of  Power:  Feminism  and  Bakhtin." 


■  July  27 —  Caryl  Emerson  will  give 
an  informal  report  on  the  Moscow 
conference  on  Bakhtin. 

■  July  28  —  Don  Bialostosky,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Penn  State,  will 
speak  on  "Dialogics  and  the  Liberal 
Arts  Today." 

For  more  information  about  the 
seminar  or  to  register,  contact  Wen- 
dell Harris  by  telephone  at  (814)  865- 
0495  or  fax  (814)  863-8349. 


Islamic  culture  and  values  Is  focus  of  Dec.  1-3  conference 


In  an  effort  to  better  understand 
Islamic  values  and  institutions  and 
their  effect  on  ethics,  public  policy  and 
economic  development,  a  conference 
focusing  on  "Science,  Technology^nd 
Islamic  Values"  is  set  for  Dec.  1-3  at 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  The  confer- 
ence should  help  both  Muslims  and 
non-Muslims  learn  about  the  relation- 
ship between  Islam  and  development 

Through  presentation,  panel  dis- 
cussion and  case  studies,  participants 
of  the  conference  will  examine  scien- 
tific development,  technology  transfer 
and  Islamic  values  that  are  mutual  to 
economic  development  and  growth  in 
the  21st  century.  A  look  at  the  gains 
and  losses  of  bridging  two  cultures,  as 
well  as  how  Muslim  societies  can  best 
orgaiuze  to  promote  growth  and 
modernization  also  will  be  included. 

Two  renowned  authors,  Ali  A. 


Mazrui,  and  Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr, 
will  give  keynote  presentations. 

Considered  by  some  to  be  Africa's 
most  independent  political  thinker. 
Dr.  Mazrui  is  the  author  of  The 
Africans:  The  Triple  Heritage.  He  holds 
the  Albert  Schweitzer  Chair  in  the 
humanities  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Binghamton,  is  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Global  Cultural 
Studies  and  is  Cornell  Uruversit/s 
Andrew  D.  White  Professor-At- 
Urge. 

Dr.  Hossein  Nasr  is  author  of 
more  than  20  books  exploring  Islam 
and  the  modem  world,  including 
Ideals  and  Realities  of  Islam,  Science  and 
Civilization  in  Islam,  Muhammed-Man 
of  Allah  and  A  Young  Muslim's  Guide  to 
the  Modem  World.  After  receiving  his 
early  education  in  Tehran,  Iran,  he 
studied  physics  at  MIT  and  received 


his  Ph.D  in  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy  from  Harvard  University. 
He  is  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Iranian  Academy  of  Philosophy 
and  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Tehran,  Harvard,  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Beirut,  Arayamehr  Univer- 
sity and  Temple  Uruversity.  Dr,  Nasr 
is  currently  a  professor  of  Islamic 
studies  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  contact  Arthur  Gold- 
schmidt  Jr.  at  (814)  863-0086  or  by  e- 
mail  at  AXG2@psuvm.psu.edu.  This 
conference  is  sponsored  by  the  STS 
Program,  the  College  of  Engineering, 
the  Middle  East  Studies  Committee, 
tlie  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  the 
Association  of  Muslim  Scientists  and 
Engineers  and  the  University  Office  of 
International  Programs. 


Adult  literacy  is  in  spotlight  at  Aug.  21-23  event 


Thanks  to  a  special  project  grant  from 
the  state  Department  of  Education,  a 
summer  conference  focusing  on  the 
latest  research  in  the  field  of  adult  lit- 
eracy will  be  held  Aug.  21-23  at  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon. 

'Tielping  Adults  Develop  Their 
Reading  and  Writing  Skills:  The  Latest 
from  Research  and  Practice,"  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Adult  Literacy,  will  feature  a  keynote 
address  from  Sondar  Stein  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy.    Dr. 


25-year  Awards 


Stein,  who  has  collected  vmtings  from 
more  than  1,500  adult  literacy  stu- 
dents, will  present  her  research, 
"Adult  Learner  Perspectives  on  Goal 
6:  Toward  a  Customer-Driven  Vision 
for  Adult  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing." Her  paper  addresses  national 
education  goal  No.  6  calling  for  a  liter- 
ate adult  population  by  the  year  2000. 
Beth  Bingman  from  the  Center  for 
the  Literacy  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Termessee-Knoxville  will  give  the 
plenary  address,  titled  'The  Integra- 


tion of  Literacy  and  Community 
Development."  Five  Penn  State  facul- 
ty and  12  ABLE  practitioners  also  will 
present  during  the  cor\ference,  which 
is  being  offered  as  a  continuing  and 
distance  education  service  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

Anyone  interested  should  contact 
Priscilla  Carman,  project  associate. 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Litera- 
cy, 204  Calder  Way,  Suite  209,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Pa.  16801-4756,  (814)  863- 
3777. 


EMPLOYEE 


Hea  Ith  America 
provides  answers 

Following  are  frequently  asked  questions 
and  answers  about  Health  America's  HMO: 

■  What  are  the  HMO  benefits  for 
maternity  care? 

Your  routine  prenatal  office  visits, 
routine  lab  work  and  delivery  services 
are  covered  at  100  percent  when  you 
use  a  participating  HealthAmerica 
physician.  If  you  plan  to  see  someone 
other  than  your  PCP  for  your  maternity 
care,  your  PCP  must  authorize  the  refer- 
ral to  the  participating  OB/GYN  physi- 
cian(s).  Routine  maternity  stays  in  the 
hospital  are  usually  24-48  hours;  cae- 
sarean  sections  without  complication 
are  generally  three-day  stays.  When  an 
extended  hospital  stay  is  medically  nec- 
essary, full  hospitalization  is  covered  for 
mother  and  baby. 

■  What  prescription  coverage  options 
do  I  have  under  the  HMO? 

You  have  two  prescription  coverage 
options: 

1.  HealthAmerica's  50  percent  copay 
plan,  which  entitles  the  covered  indi- 
vidual to  50  percent  coverage  for  all  cov- 
ered prescriptions  at  an  NPA  (National 
Prescription  Administrators)  participat- 
ing pharmacy. 

2.  Penn  State's  Maintenance  Prescrip- 
tion Drug  Plan  (MPDP).  Under  the 
MPDP,  you  have  coverage  for  those 
maintenance  drugs  available  through 
the  Ritenour  Pharmacy  or  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center  Pharmacy.  Your  cover- 
age is  limited  to  only  maintenance 
drugs,  therefore,  short-term  medica- 
tions, like  antibiotics,  are  not  reim- 
bursable 

■  Who  can  I  call  if  I  have  a  benefit  or 
a  claim  question? 

Call  HealthAmerica's  member  ser- 
vices department  at  800-366-6433  or 
(814)231-8970. 


uiiivetbiiy  rnysicians,  ai  me  Hershey  Medical  Center,  and  Ethel  Wolfe,  accounting  clerk.  University  Libraries- 
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News  in  Brief 


Red  Cross  blood  drives 

The  Centre  Communities  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  hold  these  blood 
drives  during  July: 

Date  Place  Time 


July  10 

KernGrad.  Center  10  a.rr 

.-4  p.m. 

July  11 

HUB  Ballroom          lOa.ir 

.-4  p.m. 

July  12 

Pollock                    1-7  p. 

n. 

July  25 

ARL  (apptment)       lOa.r 

.-4  p.m. 

July  31 

Housing  and  Food   10  a.n 

.■  4  p.m. 

Sep/ices 

While  walk-ins  are  welcome  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ARL  where  appointments 
are  required),  appointments  help  with  pro- 
cessing time.  Please  call  Connie  Schroeder, 
campus  coordinator  for  American  Red  Cross 
Blood  Services,  at  237-2713. 

University  Women's  Club 

The  University  Women's  Club  makes  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  welcome  women  in  their  first 
and  second  year  at  Penn  State.  The  UWC 
Newcomer  Committee  assists  new  arrivals  to 
State  College,  and  all  faculty  ,  staff  or  spous- 
es are  invited  to  join  the  UWC.  The  group  is 
composed  of  a  variety  of  special  interest 
groups,  such  as  a  mother's  group,  hiking, 
professional  women,  golf  and  luncheon 
groups. 

Newcomers  and  members  can  meet  and 
sign  up  for  participation  in  the  interest 
groups  at  a  reception  at  7:30  p.m.  Sept.  19,  in 
the  Kern  Graduate  Center.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  membership  or  dues  call  Beth 
Griffin  at  353-8166  or  Judy  Pittman  at  237- 
8683. 

Camp  offered 

A  camp  program  that  runs  from  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  1  for  school-age  children  of  University 
faculty  and  staff  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Office  of  Child  Care  Program  Ser- 
vices and  the  Office  of  Human  Resources. 

DASH  Camp,  Discover  Alternative  Ser- 
vice Help,  is  planned  for  children  ages  6-11 
years  old.  The  camp,  directed  by  Julia  Nel- 
son, is  a  pilot  program  aimed  at  helping  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members,  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren, make  a  smooth  transition  from  summer 
to  the  school  year.  The  camp,  which  runs 
from  7:30  a.m. -5:30  p.m.,  will  include  activi- 
ties such  as  ice  skating,  soap  carving,  lawn 
sports,  swimming,  painting  and  making  bird 
feeders. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  its  fees,  contact  Prudence  Johnson  at 
865-9193. 

Native  American  maps  on 
display 

"Another  America:  An  Exhibition  of  Native 
American  Maps"  is  on  display  in  the  LIAS 
Catalog  Room,  Pattee  Library,  through  July 
28.  The  exhibition,  planned  with  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
is  the  first  to  focus  exclusively  on  maps  made 
by  or  derived  from  Native  Americans. 

"Another  America"  offers  examples  of 
American  Indian  and  Intuit  (Eskimo)  maps, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  reproduced, 
Its  format  features  high-quality  photograph 
ic  reproductions  and  illustrated  text  captii 
which  describe  the  map's  historical,  geo- 
graphic and  cultural  contexts, 


Copy  Center  in  Pattee 

The  Office  of  Business  Services  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  Libraries  Copy  Center 
in  202  West  Pattee  Library. 

The  Libraries  Copy  Center  will  continue 
to  offer  book,  microform,  microcard  and 
administrative  copying,  as  well  as  microfiche 
duplication.  The  existing  equipment  will  be 
upgraded  for  improved  efficiency  and 
greater  functionality.  Networked  printing, 
color  copies,  binding,  copyright  clearance 
services  and  courier  express  delivery  will 
also  be  offered. 

Other  satellite  centers  are  at  107  Business 
Services,  122  Ag  Administration,  206  South 
Henderson,  11  Grange,  20  Old  Main,  116 
Rackley,  13  Whitmore  Lab,  5A  Steidle  and 
108B  Keller. 

The  center  will  be  open  Monday  through 
Friday,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  phone  number 
;  the  same— 865-7821. 


InterNexus  seminar 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Internet?  Are  you  interested  in  consulting 
other  library  catalogs  across  the  world  or 
participating  in  international  online  confer- 
ences? Then  you'll  want  to  attend  Internet 
seminars  offered  by  the  University  Libraries 
and  the  Center  for  Academic  Computing. 

The  InterNexus  seminar  is  designed  to 
provide  basic  concepts  and  skills  needed  to 
successfully  navigate  the  Internet.  Registra- 
tion is  not  required  for  the  basic  InterNexus 
seminar.  Times  and  dates  are  listed  below, 
and  walk-in  participants  are  welcome. 
InterNexus:  Thursday,  July  13,  10  a.m.  to 
noon;  and  Wednesday,  Aug.  30,  6:30  to  8 
p.m.  All  classes  are  in  101  Classroom  Build- 
ing. 

Once  you  have  attended  the  InterNexus 
seminar,  more  advanced  seminars,  are  avail- 
able. Registration  is  required  for  the  hands- 
on  session.  (Erurollment  is  limited  to  15.)  To 
register  contact  Jean  Cowher  at  (814)  863- 
4356  or  by  e-mail  at  ajc@psuvm.psu.edu.  The 


Introduction  to  World  Wide  Web/Gopher: 

Tuesday,  July  18,  6:30  to  8  p.m.,  101  Class- 
room Building. 

Introduction  to  World  Wide  Web/Gopher 
(hands-on  session):  Wednesday,  July  19, 9  to 
11-a.m.,  Waring  Lab. 

Science  Writers  meet 

The  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Science  Writers  will  hold  its  second 
annual  picnic  supper  —  complete  with  a 
seminar  on  herbs  and  their  uses  -  at  the  Stone 
Valley  PaviUon,  Wednesday,  July  26,  begin- 
ning at  4  p.m. 

Keppy  Amoldsen,  an  author  of  the  book 
Herbs  for  the  Home  Gardener,  will  cover  culti- 
vating herbs  and  discuss  theu-  culinary  and 
craft  uses.  The  program  includes  a  trip  to  the 
Shaver's  Creek  herb  garden. 

Cost  for  the  program  and  supper  is  $9.50 
per  person,  payable  in  advance.  Make  checks 
out  to:  Penn  State  Chapter,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Science  Writers.  Send  your  check  and 
sandwich  preference  to  Barbara  Bogue,  101 
Hammond  Building,  by  July  18. 

The  picnic  is  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
science  communication  or  herbs.  For  infor- 
mation about  sandwich  choices,  contact  Scott 
Turner,  865-9481,  or  Barbara  Bogue,  863- 
2132. 


Search  committee  named  to 
find  vice  provost  candidates 

A  search  committee  has  been  appointed  to  identify  candidates 
for  the  position  of  vice  provost. 

John 'J.  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergraduate 
education,  is  committee  chair.  Other  members  are:  Cheryl 
Achterberg,  associate  professor  of  nutrition;  Priscilla  M. 
Hockin,  undergraduate  student  in  horticulture /microbiology; 
Murry  R.  Nelson,  professor  of  education  and  American  stud- 
ies; Gabriella  A.  Varga,  associate  professor  of  animal  science; 
and  Harry  H.  West,  professor  of  civil  engineering. 

The  vice  provost  will  provide  general  assistance  to  the  exec- 
utive vice  president  and  provost  in  the  area  of  academic  admin- 
istration. Responsibilities  involve  administering  academic  per- 
sonnel matters,  including  promotion  and  tenure,  sabbatical 
leaves,  and  other  faculty  development  programs. 

The  Search  Committee  is  reviewing  applications  and  will 
continue  to  receive  applications  and  nominations  until  a  suit- 
able candidate  is  selected.  A  general  description  of  the  vice 
provost  position  appeared  in  the  June  15  issue  of  Intercom. 
Nominations  and  letters  of  application  accompanied  by 
resumes  and  other  supporting  materials  should  be  submitted 
to:  John  J.  Cahir,  chair  of  the  Search  Committee  for  the  Vice 
Provost,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Box  PSl,  201  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Ag  department  seeking  head 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  is  conducting  a  national 
search  for  the  position  of  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Biological  Engineering.  The  head  serves  as  depart- 
mental administrative  officer  and  program  leader,  and 
reports  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Candidates  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate  in  agricul- 
tural engineering  or  a  closely  related  discipline;  a  significant 
period  of  professional  experience;  administrative  and  pro- 
gram leadership  experience  with  the  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  and  serve  as  an  advocate  for  the  department;  expe- 
rience working  with  agricultural  industries;  and  experience  in 
or  knowledge  of  research,  extension  and  resident  education 
functions  in  the  land-grant  university  system. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  resume  with  the  names  of 
five  references  to:  Dennis  J.  Murphy,  chair,  221 F  Agricultural 
Engineering  Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  Applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled,  however,  ini- 
tial review  will  begin  Sept.  15.  For  more  information,  contact 
Dr.  Murphy  at  (814)  865-7157. 

National  search  begins  for 
director  of  extension  region 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  is  conducting  a  national 
search  for  the  position  of  director.  West  Extension  Region,  to 
serve  as  administrative  officer  and  program  leader  for  a  17- 
county  area  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  director's  office  is 
located  at  University  Park  with  a  regional  office  on  the 
Shenango  Campus.  The  position  is  equivalent  to  department 
head,  and  the  college  will  recommend  an  academic  appoint- 
ment in  the  successful  candidate's  discipUne. 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned  doctorate;  professional 
and/or  administrative  experience  with  a  strong  record  of 
program  leadership;  ability  to  work  effectively  with  staff, 
urban  and  rural  audiences,  agricultural  producers,  industry, 
government  and  other  public  and  private  organizations;  and 
experience  in  or  knowledge  of  research,  extension  and  resi- 
dent education  functions  in  the  land-grant  university  system. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  letter  describing  their  qualifi- 
cations, a  resume  and  a  list  of  three  references  to:  Director, 
West  Region  Search  Committee;  210  Agricultural  Administra- 
tion Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  The  position  is 
available  Sept.  1.  Applications  wijl  be  accepted  unHI  the 
position  is  filled,  however,  initial  review  wiL  begin  Aug.  15. 
For  more  information,  contact  David  Fowler  at  (814)226-4956. 
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Benchmarking  visits 

The  University  Libraries 
Records  Management  Program, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Business  Services, 
and  representatives  from  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  have 
been  reviewing  options  to 
resolve  the  University's  inactive 
records  storage  problem. 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  pos- 
sible solutions  for  Penn  State, 
Lee  Stout,  university  archivist 
and  Jackie  Esposito,  assistant 
university  archivist,  joined 
Betty  Roberts,  assistant  vice 
president  for  Business  Services, 
and  Gale  Bowman,  manager  of 
Administrative  Support  Ser- 
vices, on  a  benchmarking  visit 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 

Penn  established  its  Records 
Center  operation  in  1984  and 
has  since  become  successful  in 
offering  services  to  university 
offices  on  a  cost-recovery  basis. 
Within  five  years  of  obtaining 
their  first  off-site  location,  Pen- 
n's  program  was  generating 
enough  revenue  to  run  it. 

The  Penn  State  team  toured 
Penn's  facilities,  reviewed  uti- 
lization summaries,  and  ana- 
lyzed institutional  support  and 
administrafive  structures.  They 
also  reviewed  organizational 
charts  and  job  descriptions, 
attended  a  demonstration  of 
operational  software  and  online 
electronic  capabilities,  and 
reviewed  budgets  and  financial 
systems. 

The  team  was  impressed  not 
only  with  Penn's  operation,  but 
with  the  attention  and  care 
afforded  each  team  member 
during  their  visit.  Dr.  Roberts 
has  prepared  a  position  paper 
for  Gary  Schultz,  senior  vice 
president  for  Finance  and  Oper- 
ations. Staff  will  continually 
assess  the  impact  of  the  bench- 
marking visit  on  the  University 
Libraries  Records  Management 
Program. 


Looking  for  a  carpool  from  Philips- 
burg  to  University  Park.  Work 
hours  are  7:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  Non- 
smokers  only  please.  Call  Melissa 
at  865-1809. 


Consortium  embarks  on  cooperative  venture 

tn  addition  to  sharing  learning  technology,  the  universities  will  create  a  technical  and 
administrative  framework  to  promote  faculty  collaboration  on  course  development 


The  presidents,  chancellors  and  provosts  of  the  Big  Ten  uni- 
versities and  the  University  of  Chicago  announced  a  major 
initiative  to  promote  the  cooperative  development  and  use  of 
advanced  teaching  and  learning  technologies. 

Through  the  initiative,  the  universities  will  work  togeth- 
er to  enable  faculty  to  make  better  use  of  electronic  commu- 
nications, video  conferencing,  computer  networks,  multi- 
media software  and  other  interactive  learning  technologies 
in  teaching  students.  The  initiative  is  expected  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  and  have  a  profoimd  effect  on  the 
way  students  are  taught. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the  development  and  application  of 
learning  technologies,  the  universities  will  create  a  technical 
and  administrative  framework  to  promote  faculty  collabora- 


tion on  course  development  and  the  delivery  of  joint  instruc- 
tion. 

The  universities  participating  in  the  initiative  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  In^tutional  Cooperation  (CIC),  the 
academic  consortium  of  the  universities  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin-Madison;  and 
Indiana,  Michigan  State,  Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Perin 
State  and  Purdue. 

Initially  the  universities  plan  to  build  upon  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  already  using  learning  technology, 
including  engineering,  life  sciences,  mathematics,  languages 
and  library  science  coui-ses.  These  efforts  will  serve  as  mod- 
els for  future  shared  development  and  deHvery  of  course 
offerings. 


Smeal  earns  No.  2  spot  for  research  funding 


The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration  is  second  in 
the  nation  in  generafing  funding  for  its  research,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

"The  creation  of  new  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  business  and  of  business  education,"  Paul  H.  Rigby,  Smeal 
College  associate  dean  for      


arch  and  graduate  pro- 
grams, said.  'This  ranking 
is  a  relative  measure  of  the 
contribution  our  faculty 
make  to  the  field." 

The  Cal-Irvine  business 
school  rating  showed  that 
Smeal  CoUege  faculty 
members  earned  more 
than  $2.49  million  in  grants 
during   the   year  studied 

and,  with  addiHonal  inter-       

nal     matching     support, 

spent  a  total  of  nearly  $2.93  million  examining 

the  business  world. 


"This  ranking  is  a 
relative  measure  of  the 
contrihution  our  faculty 
make  to  the  field." 

Paul  H.  Rigby 

Smeal  College  associate  dean 

for  research 

and  graduate  programs 


;  facing 


Soap  stars  are  feature  of 
United  Way  fund-raiser 

Soap  opera  stars  from  ABC-TV's  "One  Life  to  Live"  will 
challenge  members  of  the  student  affairs  division  at  Perm 
State  in  a  softball  game  to  benefit  United  Way  on  Satur- 
day, July  22  at  University  Park. 

Among  the  17  "One  Life  to  Live"  cast  members 
scheduled  to  compete  are  Krista  Tesreau,  "Tina  Lord 
Roberts,"  Tonja  Walker,  "Alex  Olanov  Buchanan,"  and 
Nathan  Pillion,  "Joe  Buchanan."  Heading  the  Penn  State 
team  is  William  Asbury,  vice  president  for  student 
affairs,  and  staff  members  from  all  areas  of  his  division. 

Also  expected  to  participate  are  the  cast  members 
who  play  the  following  characters:  Dr.  Ben  Price,  R.J. 
Gannon,  Andy  Harrison,  Carlotta,  Kelly,  Christian  Vega, 
Javier  Perez,  Eddie  Velasquez,  Louis,  Mickey,  Linda, 
Sarah,  C.J.  and  Kevin  Buchanan. 

The  game  will  be  played  on  campus  at  Beaver  Base- 
ball Field,  next  to  the  stadium,  starting  at  2  p.m.  Advance 
tickets  can  be  purchased  at  two  prices  —  $10  for  bleach- 
er seating  and  $5  for  general  admission.  To  order  tickets 
in  advance,  call  (814)  865-0181  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Following  the  game,  a  number  of  items  such  as 
scripts,  t-shirts,  softballs  and  studio  tour  passes  will  be 
auctioned  off.  Ticket  purchasers  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  the  cast  and  obtain  autographs. 

All  proceeds  from  admission  tickets  and  the  auction 
will  be  donated  to  the  Centre  County  United  Way  and 
credited  to  the  Student  Affairs  United  Way  Team  for  the 
1995  United  Way  campaign.  , 


"The  current  data  is  even  more  impressive,"  said  Dr. 
Rigby.  "So  far  in  1994-95  external  funding  for  research  here 
has  topped  $3.7  million," 

The  University  of  Michigan's  business  school  was  ranked 
No.  1  in  both  funded  grants  and  total  research  expenditures. 

Following  The  Smeal  College  in  rounding  out  the  top  five 
in  funded  grants  were  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, the  University  of  Utah  and  the  University  of  Indiana.  Fol- 
lowing Smeal  in  research  expenditures  were  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  George  Washington  University 
and  Berkeley.  The  Cal-Irvine  study  team  rated  20  of  the 
nation's  top  business  schools  based  on  returns  from  a  survey 
sent  to  60  institutions.  The  team  cautioned  that  the  funds  tab- 
ulated did  not  exhaustively  represent  research  funding, 
focusing  on  government  and  industry  grants  and  not  money 
from  endowments  or  other  internal  sources. 

In  a  separ^e  tabulation  of  grants  per  faculty  member,  The 
Smeal  College  came  in  third  and  fifth  in  research  expendi- 
tures per  faculty  member. 


Penn  Staters 


Herman  Cohen,  professor  emeritus  of  speech  t 
tion,  has  received  the  Everett  Lee  Hunt  Award  for  his  1994 
book.  The  History  of  Speech  Communication:  The  Emergence  of  a 
Discipline,  1914-1945.  His  work  was  cited  for  "providing  a 
major  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
munication as  a  human  function  in  the  contemporary  world; 
a  means  for  explaining  and  realizing  public  responsibilities 
beyond  the  discipline  of  communication." 

Henry  Gerhold,  professor  of  forest  genetics,  received  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Environmental  Achievement  from  the  National 
Awards  Council  for  Environmental  Sustainability  of  Renew 
America  for  his  Municipal  Tree  Restoration  Program. 

Shahriar  Jahanian,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical,  engi- 
neering technology  at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus,  has 
received  $36,893  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
laboratory  development  of  the  new  bachelor  of  science  MET 
program  at  the  campus.  The  University  will  match  this  with 
$36,892.  Steve  Fouko  and  Dick  Snyder,  instructors  in  elec- 
trical engineering  technology,  also  are  involved  in  the  project. 

Harvey  R.  Kelly  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  speech  communi- 
cation at  the  Penn  State  Beaver  Campus,  is  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Communication  Association  (EGA).  The 
ECA  is  the  oldest  communication  association  in  the  United 
States. 


Focus  On 
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Looking  for  life  in  all  the  right  places 


The  search  for  habit- 
able planets  and 
extraterrestrial  life  is 
more  likely  to  be  fruitful 
around  K  and  G  type  stars, 
according  to  a  University 
researcher. 

It  isn't  that  other  stars 
won't  have  planets  and 
habitable  zones,  but  that 
the  likelihood  of  a  planet 
remaining  in  the  habitable 
zone  long  enough  for  life  to 
evolve,  especially  to  evolve 
past  the  single-cell  stage,  is 
better  around  these  stars. 

James  F.  Kasting,  pro- 
fessor of  geosciences,  used 
his  climate  model  to  deter- 
mine the  area  around  our 
sun,  a  G-2  yellow  star, 
where  Earth-like  planets 
could  exist.  He  then 
applied  the  information  to 
a  range  of  main  sequence 
stars  —  stars  past  their 
youth  but  not  into  old  age. 

The  fundamental  criteri- 
on necessary  for  a  habitable 
planet,  according  to  Dr. 
Kasting,  is  liquid  water. 
"This  is  the  minimal 
assumption  for  carbon- 
based,  DNA-coded  life  as 
we  know  it,"  he  says. 

On  the  inner  edge, 
things  begin  to  go  haywire 
at  just  5  percent  closer  to 
the  sun  than  Earth's  orbit. 
Dr.  Kasting  said.  This  cor- 
responds to  a  10  percent 
increase  in  solar  luminosity 
OS  seen  on  the  planet. 

'This  creates  a  moist 
greenhouse,"  Dr.  Kasting 
said.  "The  surface  temper- 
ature rises,  water  evapo- 
rates and  rises  to  the 
stratosphere  where  it  can 
dissociate  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen." 

The  hydrogen  escapes 
the  atmosphere  and  the  oxy- 
gen combines  with  other 
elements  to  form  oxides. 
The  net  result  is  water  loss. 

"The  interesting  thing 
about  the  moist  green- 
house, and  the  runaway 
greenhouse  as  well,  is  that 
carbon  dioxide  concentra- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  do 
not  affect  the  process  to  the 
extent  that  one  might  sup- 
pose," he  said. 

The  runaway  green- 
house comes  into  play  at  15 
percent  closer  to  the  sun  or 
.85  astronomical  units.  An 
astronomical  unit  is,  by  def- 
inition, the  average  dis- 


tance from  the  Earth  to  the 
sun.  This  produces  a  40 
percent  increase  in  solar 
luminosity  and  would 
cause  the  oceans  to  boil, 
rapidly  placing  water  vapor 
in  the  stratosphere  where  it 
would  dissociate. 

On  the  far  end  of  the 
habitability  belt.  Dr.  Kast- 
ing finds  things  less 
straightforward. 

"Because  stars  gradually 
increase  their  brightness 
with  age,  the  early  sun  was 
30  percent  fainter  than  it  is 
now,"  Dr.  Kasting  said. 
"We  know  that  life  evolved 
under  this  faint  young  sun, 
and  we  suspect  that  a 
greenhouse  gas,  probably 
carbon  dioxide,  made  liq- 
uid water  possible. 

"However,  there  are  lim- 
its to  this  warming,"  Dr. 
Kasting  said.  "If  the  atmos- 
phere gets  too  much  colder, 
the  carbon  dioxide  forms 
dry  ice  clouds  which  reverse 
the  greei\house  warming 
allowing  water  to  freeze." 

Dr.  Kasting  calculates 
that  the  habitable  zone 
around  the  sun  is  between 
.95  and  1.37  to  1.67  astro- 
nomical units,  or  a  third  to 
three-quarters  of  an  astro- 
nomical unit. 

"What  is  really  impor- 
tant is  not  just  the  habitable 
zone,  but  the  continuously 
habitable  zone,"  Dr.  Kast- 
ing said.  "If  a  planet 
formed  on  the  " 


a  young  star's  habitable 
zone,  as  the  star  ages  and 
increases  in  brightness,  the 
planet  would  no  longer  be 
in  the  habitable  zone.  The 
zone  will  have  moved  out 
with  increasing  solar  lumi- 
nosity." 

Every  star  has  a  habit- 
able zone,  but  its  location 
and  width  depend  on  the 
solar  mass.  White,  F-type 
stars  are  more  massive  and 
hotter,  so  their  habitable 
zones  are  farther  from  the 
star,  while  M-type  reddish 
stars  are  less  luminous  and 
so  have  closer  habitable 
bands. 

For  some  stars,  especial- 
ly massive  ones  that  evolve 
quickly  and  rapidly 
increase  in  luminosity,  the 
time  it  takes  for  the  original 
inner  edge  of  the  habitable 
zone  to  move  past  the  loca- 
tion of  the  original  outer 
edge  —  traversing  the 
width  of  the  original  habi- 
tation band  —  is  too  short 
for  intelligent  life  to  evolve. 

"A  star  with  1 .5  times 
our  sun's  mass  would  have 
a  continuous  habitable  zone 
lasting  only  2  billion  years," 
Dr.  Kasting  said.  "Life 
would  probably  not  have 
evolved  past  the  micro- 
scopic level." 

F-type  stars  with  1.25 
times  the  mass  of  the  sun 
have  finite  continuously 
habitable  zones  for  about  4 
billion  years.  Not  too  bad. 


but,  according  to  Dr.  Kast- 
ing, F  stars  produce  large 
amounts  of  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. Without  an  extra- 
thick  ozone  layer,  this 
poses  problems  for  the  evo- 
lution of  life. 

At  the  smaller,  lighter 
end,  an  M  star  with  a  mass 
half  the  sun's  mass,  has  a 
continuously  habitable 
zone  that  lasts  more  than  10 
billion  years.  However,  the 
habitable  zone  is  so  close  to 
the  star  the  planet  would  be 
tidally  locked  —  without 
rotation  and  continuously 
presenting  the  same  half  of 
its  surface  to  the  star. 

"Planets  in  M-star  habit- 
able zones  would  have  very 
weird  climates,"  Dr.  Kast- 
ing said. 

While  a  very  small  part 
of  our  G-type  sun's  habit- 
able zone  will  last  for  10 
billion  years,  unfortunately, 
the  location  of  the  Earth 
will  be  habitable  for  only 
another  billion  years  or  so. 

The  best  star  to  explore 
for  intelligent  life  is  the  K- 
star.  With  a  mass  three- 
quarters  that  of  the  sun,  the 
habitable  zone  is  outside  of 
the  tidal  locking  radius,  has 
no  ultraviolet  problems  and 
has  an  area  that  remains 
continuously  habitable  for 
greater  than  10  billion  years 
—  plenty  of  time  for  intelli- 
gent life  to  evolve. 

—  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 


James  F.  Kasting,  profes 
types  of  solar  systems. 


r  of  geosciences,  has  narrowed  down  the  habitable  zones  of  some 
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A  University  researcher  has  found 
that  a  new  non-invasive  brain 
imaging  technique  does  as  well  or 
better  at  identifying  cortical  areas 
involved  in  language,  arithmetic  and 
attention  as  a  scan  that  relies  on 
injected  radioactive  markers. 

Linda  Rueckert,  lecturer  in  psy- 
chology at  Penn  State  Erie,  The 
Behrend  College,  tested  the  new  tech- 
nique, called  echo  planar  functional 
magnetic  resonance  imaging  (fMRI), 
during  the  two  years  she  spent  at  the 
Cognitive  Neuroscience  Section  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disorders  and  Stroke  before  joining 
the  Penn  State  faculty. 

"It  is  likely  that  in  the  future  fMRI 
will  be  used  as  a  non-invasive  method 
for  localizing  cortical  regions  involved 
in  language  in  patients  who  are  to 
undergo  brain  surgery,"  she  said. 

Explaining  women's 
homicidal  behavior 


Society  considers  women  who  kill 
to  be  mentally  disturbed  or  living 
in  an  abnormal  environment,  but  a 
new  theory  describes  a  variety  of  set- 
tings where  women  are  more  likely  to 
commit  murder. 

"In  addition  to  killing  abusive 
partners,  women  also  murdered  non- 
abusive  partners,  children  and  other 
adults  in  their  lives,"  said  Robbin 
Ogle,  lead  author  of  the  theory. 

Ms.  Ogle,  who  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  May,  and  co-authors  Daniel 
Maier-Katkin,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  at 
Florida  State  University,  and  Thomas 
Bernard,  professor  of  criminal  justice 
and  sociology  at  Penn  State,  found 
that  about  80  percent  of  homicides  by 
womenare  spontaneous  and  involve 
the  killing  of  people  familiar  to  them. 

"Society  teaches  women  to  sup- 
press anger  internally  and  to  avoid 
developing  adequate  coping  mecha- 
nisms. When  their  environment  and 
stress  finally  overwhelm  these 
women,  their  fury  just  explodes,"  Ms. 
Ogle  said.  "They  don't  know  how  to 
direct  the  anger  and  carry  out 
extreme  forms  of  violence.  The  tar- 
gets are  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  such  as  a  spouse  or  child, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  the 
source  of  the  stress." 
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Two  earn  scholarship 

A  pair  of  Penn  State  student-ath- 
letes have  been  awarded  a  $5,000 
scholarship  for  postgraduate 
study  at  the  university  or  profes- 
sional school  of  their  choice. 

Track  standouts  Jake 
Bartholomy  and  Kim  Kelly 
received  the  award.  In  a!I,  28 
Penn  State  student-athletes  have 
earned  an  NCAA  Postgraduate 
Scholarship,  including  four  this 
year. 

All-American  athletes 

Three  Penn  State  Lady  Lion 
standouts  have  been  selected  to 
the  GTE  Academic  All-America 
At-Large  team,  making  it  eight 
Academic  All-Americans  for  PSU 
athletes  this  year.  NCAA  Fencing 
champion  Olga  Kalinovskaya- 
Ritterbush  was  selected  to  the 
first  team,  while  track  and  cross 
country  standouts  Kim  and  Kris 
Kelly  were  named  to  the  third 
team  in  voting  by  members  of  the 
College  Sports  Information  Direc- 
tors of  America. 

Players  nominated  for  GTE 
Academic  All-America  considera- 
tion must  have  a  3.2  cumulative 
grade  point  average  and  be  a 
starter  or  key  reserve. 

Short  takes 

Two  Penn  State  athletic  adminis- 
trators have  received  Big  Ten 
Conference  committee  assign- 
ments: Athletic  Director  Tim 
Curley  will  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Men's  Television  Administra- 
tive Committee,  and  long-time 
faculty  representative  John  Coyle 
will  serve  as  chair  of  the  Acade- 
mic Progress  and  Eligibility  Com- 
mittee. 

Sears  Directors  Cup 

Penn  State  finished  eighth  overall 
in  the  second  annual  Sears  Direc- 
tors Cup  survey  and  was  once 
again  the  highest-rated  program 
in  the  East. 

It  was  the  second  consecutive 
top  10  finish  for  the  Nittany 
Lions  and  Lady  Lions  in  the  com- 
petition sponsored  by  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  USA  Today  and  the 
National  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Directors  of  Athletics.  A 
year  ago,  Penn  State  was  No.  5  in 


thes 


,ry. 


Penn  State's  teams  in  29  varsi- 
ty sports  had  a  winning  percent- 
age of  67.9  percent.  Fifteen  teams 
advanced  to  their  respective 
NCAA  Championships  led  by 
the  fencing  team,  which  captured 
its  third  title  in  this  decade. 


How  does  your  garden  grow? 

Donna  Meyer,  statt  assistant  with  the  University  Scholars  Program,  and  Suzanne  Power,  assistant  to  the  director  ot  the  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, spend  their  lunch  hour  shopping  at  the  Farmer's  Market  in  downtown  State  College.  Ms.  Meyer  bought  a  delphinium  bouquet 
from  Patchworl^  Farm, 
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Promotions 


staff 

Vijay  K.  Agarwala,  senior  research  programmer.  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems,  Telecommunications. 
Lawrence  Belan,  coordinator.  Computer  and  Information 
Services,  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus. 
Michael  F.  Belinc,  manager  of  Systems  Architecture,  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems,  Office  of  Administrative 
Systems. 

Michael  Bezilla,  director.  Development  Communications 
and  Special  Projects,  Division  of  Development  and  Uni- 
versity Relations. 

Ross  B.  Erode,  lead  applications  programmer/analyst. 
Office  of  The  President. 

Robert  M.  Bucklacher,  research  support  assistant.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Lorraine  B.  Burke,  staff  assistant  VI,  Penn  State  Great  Val- 
ley Campus. 

Judith  E.  Bums,  administrative  assistant  FV,  Research  and 
Graduate  School. 


Julie  A.  CampbeU,  clinical  head  nurse,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

Denise  C.  Connelly,  staff  assistant  V,  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

Kathleen  M.  Crider,  coordinator.  Accounts  Payable,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Elizabeth  A.  Dahmus,  assistant  to  the  executive  director. 
Reunions,  Division  of  Development  and  University  Rela- 
tions. 

Michael  R.  Kelleher,  supervisor,  trades  II,  Office  of  Phys- 
ical Plant. 

Marlene  A.  Kostewicz,  staff  assistant  IV,  Penn  State  New 
Kensington  Campus. 

Stephen  L.  Kreiser,  coordinator.  Management  Engineer- 
ing Services,  Office  of  Human  Resources. 
Melissa  J.  Kunes,  assistant  director.  Student  Aid,  Office  of 
The  President. 

Sherri  L.  Letterman,  network  coordinator.  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Relations. 
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Trustees  approve  budget 
of  $1.6  billion  for  1995-96 


Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  a  1995-96  total  operating 
budget  of  $1.6  billion  for  the  entire 
University  July  14. 

"The  budget  we  are  presenting 
to  you  today  reflects  six  elements 
that  have  deeply  influenced  our 
planning  for  next  year,"  President 
Joab  Thomas  said.  These  elements 


■  A  commitment  to  lim 
tuition  increases  in  keeping  wit 
the  requirements  of  the  Commoi 
wealth's  Tuition  Challenge  Grar 
program  and  our  own  continuin 
concern  about  the  rising  cost  of 
Penn  State  education; 


■  The  limitations  of  a  very 
small  increase  of  just  2.8  percent  in 
the  state  appropriation  for  next 
year; 

■  A  substantial,  mandated 
increase  in  the  cost  of  retirement 
benefits; 

■  A  priority  for  salary  increas- 

■  A  four  point  internal  reallo- 
cation program;  and 

■  Selective  reinvestment. 
"This  framework  poses  obvious 

restrictions  on  what  we  are  able  to 
do,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  one  that 
keeps  Penn  State  sharply  focused 
on  academic  progress."  he  said. 


Penn  State's  appropriation  from' 
the  state  is  $276. 7  million,  repre- 
senting approximately  17  percent  of 
the  University's  total  operating 
budget.  "Penn  State  received  no 
increase  in  the  base  appropriation 
for  1995-96  beyond  funds  coming 
from  the  Tuition  Challenge  Grant," 
Dr.  Thomas  explained.  Under  the 
Challenge  Grant,  Penn  State  this 
year  will  receive  approximately 
$144  per  full-time  equivalent  Penn- 
sylvania resident  student,  or 
approximately  $7.5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  state  appro- 
priation, the  income  supporting  the 
See  "Budget"  on  page  7 


Giving  iife 


Art  history  graduate  student  Burk  Efram  has  his  blood  pressure  taken  by  Linda  Gjurich  of  \he  Johnstown  Region  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  before  giving  blood  at  the  HUB  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  To  help  boost  the  blood  supply,  another 
blood  drive  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  July  31  at  Housing  and  Food  Sen/ices. 

Photo;  Greg  Grieco 


Deveiopment  Group  Named 
PSRP  Deveiopers,  Inc.,  a  private  corporation, 
wlil  carry  on  future  deveiopment  of  the  Researcli 
Parte.  For  details,  see  page  6. 


Lecture 

"Cfiromosomai  Controls  of  Gene 
Expiession."  a  symposium  In 
molecular  biology,  will  be  lield 
Aug.  3  to  5  on  the  University 
Pari(  Campus.  For  details,  see 
Page  10. 
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Tuition  levels  set 
for  all  campuses 

Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
tuition  levels  for-all  campuses  on  July  14, 
including  an  undergraduate  tuition  at  Uni- 
versity Park  of  $2,594  a  semester  for  Penn- 
sylvania students. 

"The  tuition  increases  we  are  presenting 
to  you  today  reflect  a  commitment  to  limit 
tuition  increases  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Commonwealth's 
Tuition  Challenge  Grant  program  and  our 
own  continuing  concern  about  the  rising 
cost  of  a  Penn  State  education.  It  also 
reflects  the  limitations  of  a  very  small 
increase  of  just  2.8  percent  in  the  slate 
appropriation  for  next  year,"  President  Joab 
Thomas  said. 

"The  Tuition  Challenge  Grant  Program 
requires  participating  institutions  to  keep 
in-state  tuition  increases  to  no  more  than 
4.5  percent,  and  therefore,  we  are  propos- 
ing a  4.5  percent  increase  for  Pennsylvania 
resident  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents at  all  University  locations." 

In-state  tuition  for  full-time  students  for 
the  1995-96  academic  year  will  be  $5,188  for 
University  Park,  Penn  State  Erie  and  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  undergraduates  (an 
increase  of  $222  over  last  year);  $5,024  for 
Commonwealth  Campus  undergraduates  (a 
$216  increase);  and  $5,802  (a  $248  increase) 
for  all  graduate  students.  Tuition  for  Penn- 
sylvania medical  students  will  increase  by 
the  same  dollar  amount  as  the  increase  in 
graduate  student  tuition,  and  will  bring 
total  resident  tuition  for  in-state  medical  stu- 
dents to  $15,724  per  year. 

Out-of-state  tuition  for  the  academic 
year  will  be  $1 1 ,240  for  University  Park,  Erie 
and  Harrisburg  undergraduates;  $7,808  for 
Commonwealth  Campus  undergraduates 
and  $1 1,948  for  graduate  students  at  all  loca- 
tions. Out-of-state  medical  students  will 
pay  $22,642  for  the  academic  year. 

While  tuition  charges  are  up,  so  too  is 
student  aid,  which  the  University  has  been 
able  to  increase  by  $953,000.  "In  addition  to 
a  concern  for  especially  needy  students,  the 
student  aid  increases  reflect  the  priority  for 
diversity  and  graduate  education  identified 
through  the  University's  Future  Process," 
Dr.  Thomas  said. 
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Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  Commission  productive 

.^ Another  maior  activity  was  the  co-sponsorshi[ 


The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity 
reported  a  variety  of  1994-95  activities  and 
accomplishments  throughout  the  University. 

•The  Commission,  which  is  an  advisory  board 
to  the  President  on  matters  relating  to  racial/eth- 
nic diversity,  has  completed  a  very  productive 
year  "  said  Chair  Vicki  Fong  in  an  informational 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  July  13.  "The 
members  continued  their  discussions  of  issues 
identified  in  the  1992  Assessment  Summit  and  the 
1993  Conference  on  Building  Coalitions,  which 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  for  Women  and  the  Committee  for 
Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity." 

Several  Commission  members  were  part  of  the 
overall  University  Steering  Committee  that 
reviewed  the  strategic  plans  for  diversity  submit- 
ted by  all  University  units  this  year  and  provid- 
ed critical  feedback.  The  strategic  planning 
process  resulted  from  a  recommendation  from  the 
1993  Coalitions  Conference  to  develop  a  central 
strategic  plan  for  multicultural  transformation. 

The  Issues  Management  Teams  within  the 
Commission  for  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity 
addressed  the  following  topics;  exit  interviews, 
curriculum  integration  and  student  diversity 
issues,  and  climate  issues. 

The  Exit  Interview  Team  reviewed  the  current 
processes  for  underrepresented  racial/ethnic 
student's  and  employees  who  leave  the  University 
prior  to  graduation  or  for  reasons  other  than 
retirement.  Team  members  completed  a  report 
with  recommendations  which  was  forwarded  by 


"Our  operating  philosophy  stresses 
teamworic,  collaboration  and 
communication  throughout  the  entire 
University  to  cultivate  the  appreciation 
of  a  multicultural  society." 

—  Vicki  Fong,  Chairperson, 
Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity 


the  full  Commission  to  the  President. 

The  Curriculum  Integration  and  Student 
Diversity  Issues  Team  reviewed  the  existing  stu- 
dent rating  of  teacher  effectiveness  forms,  also 
known  as  SRTEs,  and  how  they  are  used  in 
classes.  The  Commission  recommended  two 
global  diversity  items  to  be  included  in  a  revised 
SRTE  form  currently  under  consideration  by  a 
University  Faculty  Senate  Committee. 

"The  Commission  hopes  to  continue  discus- 
sion with  Faculty  Senate  Committee  members  on 
this  topic,"  Ms.  Fong  said.  "In  addition,  the  Cur- 
riculum Team  intends  to  survey  academic  units 
about  use  of  the  diversity  course  requirement." 

The  Climate  Team  reviewed  individual  unit  cli- 
mate assessment  efforts,  but  decided  to  delay  a 
more  comprehensive  review  pending  a  University- 
wide  initiative. 

Two  of  the  regular  Commission  meetings  were 
held  at  the  McKeesport  and  Ogontz  Campuses  in 
order  to  discuss  diversity  issues  with  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 


Another  major  activity  was  the  co-sponsorship 
of  a  Multicultural  Winter  Festival  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Women  of  Color,  which 
received  support  from  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Planning  Committee.  The  retention  and  educa- 
tional event  was  designed  to  foster  a  welcoming 
environment  for  underrepresented  faculty,  staff 
and  students,  and  to  teach  majority  faculty,  staff 
and  students  about  cultural  issues. 

"Nearly  300  people  attended  last  year's  suc- 
cessful event,"  Ms.  Fong  said.  "Planning  for  this 
year's  event  is  in  full  swing  with  the  targeted  date 
Dec.  9." 

Commission  members  also  gathered  in  a 
retreat  with  the  Commission  for  Women  and 
Committee  for  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity 
this  past  May. 

Possible  topics  for  the  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  fall  agenda  include:  com- 
munity outreach;  overcommitment  to  diversity 
service  by  minority  faculty,  staff  and  students;  the 
role  of  diversity  in  the  University's  fund-raising 
initiatives;  and  the  establishment  of  liaisons  with 
the  Commonwealth  Campuses. 

"Our  operating  philosophy  stresses  teamwork, 
collaboration  and  communication  throughout  the 
entire  University  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  a 
multicultural  society,"  Ms.  Fong  said.  "This  flexi- 
ble, comprehensive  approach,  rather  than  being 
politically  reactive,  allows  all  Penn  S'taters  to  real- 
ize their  full  potential  in  the  community." 


Minority  freshmen 
enrollments  increase 


The  number  of  African  Americans 
who  have  accepted  offers  of  fresh- 
men admission  to  the  University  for 
1995-96  is  up  64  percent,  while  the 
numbers  of  Hispanic  Americans  are 
up  29  percent  and  Asian  Americans 
increased  14  percent. 

"Minority  students  are  showing 
dramatically  increased  interest  in  the 
opportunities  Penn  State  has  to  offer, 
and  that  interest  is  translating  itself 
into  the  biggest  entering  class  of  stu- 
dents from  underrepresented  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  that  the  University 
has  ever  seen,"  Edwin  Escalet,  direc- 
tor of  minority  admissions  and  com- 
munity affairs,  said. 

As  of  July  3,  freshman  acceptances 
from  all  minority  groups  were  up  32 
percent  over  last  year,  from  1,137  to 
1,503. 

The  64  percent  increase  in  African 
American  acceptances  translates  to 
575  prospective  freshmen,  as  opposed 
to  350  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


"Much  of  the  increase  stems  from 
the  African-American  community  in 
Philadelphia,"  Mr.  Escalet  said. 
"We've  developed  a  new  team 
approach  to  reach  into  neighborhoods 
and  50  high  schools,  and  we're  see- 
ing a  great  response." 

Among  Hispanic  Americans,  the 
29  percent  increase  corresponds  to 
312  prospective  freshmen,  compared 
with  242  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Among  Asian  Americans,  the  14 
percent  increase  corresponds  to  601 
prospective  freshmen,  compared  to 
528  last  year. 

Mr.  Escalet  said  he  expects  minori- 
ty student  acceptances  to  increase 
incrementally  over  the  rest  of  the 

Last  year  (1994-95),  Penn  State's 
enrollment  of  minority  students  from 
freshmen  through  doctoral  levels 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  6,086  —  or 
8.8  percent  of  the  student  body. 


Health  issues  addressed 


African-American  women  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  health  issues  facing  them, 
prevention  strategies  and  ways  to 
improve  their  health  and  the 
health  of  their  communities  dur- 
ing the  Health  Empowerment  and 
Black  Women  Conference 
planned  for  Oct.  14  at  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon. 

Dr.  Toni  P.  Miles,  who  holds 
both  medical  and  doctoral  degees 
and  is  a  professor  in  Penn  State's 
Biobehavioral  Health  Program 
and  director  of  its  Center  for  Spe- 
cial Populations  and  Health,  is  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

Other  speakers  are  specialists 
in  the  nursing,  psychology  and 
education  fields.  They  include 
Fredia  Outlaw,  director  of  nurs- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Shallary  Simmons  Dun- 
can, a  staff  psychologist  at 
Bucknell  University;  Brenda 
Woods-Francis,  vice  president  for 
the  HIV-AIDS  Program,  Maya- 
I 


Tech  Corp.;  Donna  Curry,  educa- 
tional consultant  and  foundation 
and  leadership  teaching  director 
at  Duquesne  University;  and 
Pamela  Ferrell,  author  of  Where 
Beauti/  Touches  Me  and  president 
of  Cornrows  &  Co.. 

Topics  to  be  covered  include 
breast  cancer,  hypertension,  obe- 
sity, diabetes,  nutrition,  stress, 
health  and  beauty.  Participants 
also  will  receive  free  health 
screenings  and  individual  com- 
puterized health-risk  appraisals, 
which  will  be  explained  by  Dr. 
Miles  during  one  session. 

The  conference  is  designed  to 
be  informal  and  dress  will  be 
casual. 

A  continuing  and  distance 
education  service  of  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment and  the  Center  for  Special 
Populations  and  Health,  the  con- 
ference was  developed  in  collab- 
oration with  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education. 
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Division  reorganization  announced 


A  reorganization  in  the  Office  of 
.  Development  and  University  Rela- 
tions, effective  Sept.  1,  was  announced 
July  7  by  University  President  Joab 
Thomas  and  President-elect  Graham 
Spanier. 

The  reorganization  comes  in  the 
wake  of  the  announcement  by  G. 
David  Gearhart,  senior  vice  president 
for  development  and  University  rela- 
tions, that  he  will  be  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity in  October  to  accept  a  position 
as  senior  vice  president  and  manag- 
ing partner  of  the  consulting  firm 
Grenzebach,  Glier  &  Associates. 


Search  committee 
appointed  for 
executive  director 

President  Joab  Thomas  andPresi- 
dent-elect  Graham  B.  Spanier 
on  July  13  announced  the  names  of 
a  10-member  search  committee 
charged  with  forwarding  candi- 
dates to  fill  the  position  of  Executive 
Director  of  University  Relations. 

Terri  L.  Brooks,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Communications,  has 
agreed  to  chair  the  committee. 
Other  committee  members  are: 

■  Deborah  F.  Atwater,  associ- 
ate professor  of  speech  communi- 
cation and  African  and  African 
American  studies 

■  Mark  D.  Erstling,  general 
manager  and  director.  Educational 
Communications,  WPSX  TV 

■  George  Glazer,  senior  vice 
president,  Hill  and  Knowlton 

■  JeffreyT.  Hermann,  director 
of  University  PubHcations  and  Uni- 
versity editor 

■  Alan  F.  Janesch,  writer/edi- 
tor 

■  Robin  W.  Jones,  director  of 
legislative  affairs 

■  Christina  M.  Rambeau, 
manager,  news  bureau 

■  Virginia  Richardson,  assis- 
tant professor  of  communications 

■  William  D.  Taylor,  director 
of  intercollege  research  programs 

As  part  of  a  recently-announced 
reorganization,  the  executive  director 
will  report  directly  to  the  President. 
The  search  committee  will  advertise 
the  opening  for  the  position  and  wall 
receive  and  saeen  apphcations  and 
nominations.  The  committee  will 
submit  a  list  of  candidates  to  Presi- 
dent Spanier  and  participate  in  the 
interview  schedule  for  finalists.  Pres- 
ident Spanier  will  select  the  final  can- 
didate for  the  position. 

"I'm  grateful  to  President 
Thomas  and  the  members  of  the 
search  committee  for  their  willing- 
ness to  start  this  process  before  my 
official  arrival,"  Dr.  Spanier  said. 
"Public  relations  is  an  increasingly 
important  area  of  the  University 
administration  and  I  want  the  per- 
son who  accepts  this  position  to  be 
on  board  from  as  close  to  the  begin- 
ning of  my  appointment  as  we  can 
possibly  arrange." 


Drs.  Thomas  and  Spanier  said  that 
Dr.  Gearhart's  successor  will  hold  the 
title  of  vice  president  for  development 
and  alumni  relations.  This  individual 
will  be  a  senior  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity's management  team. 

The  reorganization  calls  for  the 
Office  of  University  Relations  to 
report  directly  to  the  University  presi- 
dent, rather  than  through  the  execu- 
tive responsible  for  development.  The 
Office  of  University  Relations,  which 
has  responsibility  for  public  informa- 
tion, marketing,  publications  and 
development  communication  at  Penn 


State,  currently  reports  to  the  senior 
vice  president  for  development  and 
University  relations. 

"Dr.  Spanier's  appointment  as 
president  and  the  transition  in  leader- 
ship occurring  at  the  vice-presidential 
level  with  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Gearhart  provide  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  look  now  at  the  configuration  of 
responsibilities,"  Dr.  Thomas  said. 
"We  will  want  Dr.  Gearhart's  succes- 
sor to  be  able  to  focus  his  or  her  atten- 
tion sharply  on  fund-raising  and 
alumni  relations." 

"Having  direct  involvement  with 


public  relations  at  Penn  State  will  be 
particularly  helpful  to  me  as  Penn 
State's  new  president,  since  I  will  be 
spending  much  time  in  my  first  year 
taking  the  University's  message  across 
the  Commonwealth,  meeting  mem- 
bers of  the  Penn  Stale  family  and  plan- 
ning for  the  next  capital  campaign," 
Dr.  Spanier  said. 

He  added,  "I  will  also  wish  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  fund-raising  dur- 
ing my  first  year,  meeting  alumni  and 
friends  of  Penn  State,  and  planning  for 
our  next  capital  campaign  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  new  vice  president." 


Search  committee  formed  for  VP 


President  Joab  Thomas  and  Presi- 
dent-elect Graham  B.  Spanier 
announced  July  7  the  names  of  the 
members  of  a  14-member  search  com- 
mittee charged  with  forwarding  candi- 
dates to  fill  the  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent for  development  and  alumni 
relations.  The  position  will  be  vacant 
Oct.  1,  when  G.  David  Gearhart,  cur- 
rent senior  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment and  University  relations,  leaves 
to  join  the  philanthropic  management 
consulting  firm  Grenzebach,  Glier  & 
Associates. 

Carol  Herrmann,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration,  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  committee. 
Other  committee  members  are: 

John  W.  Black,  associate  executive 
director,  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion; Barton  W.  Browning,  associate 
professor  of  German  and  immediate 
past  chair.  University  Faculty  Senate; 
Bruce  H.  Hamory,  associate  dean  for 
clinical  affairs.  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center;  Edward  R.  Hintz,  president, 
Hintz,  Holman  &  Hecksher,  Inc.; 
Corey  O'Brien,  president,  Undergrad- 
uate Student  Government;  Elaine  F. 
Rhodes,  director  of  development  and 
University  relations.  Commonwealth 
Educational  System;  Anne  Riley,  vice 
president.  Alumni  Association;  Leslie 
S.  Saftig,  director  of  planned  giving; 
David  R.  Schuckers,  special  assistant 
to  the  president  for  governmental 
affairs;  William  L.  Weiss,  chairman 
emeritus,  Ameritech;  Susan  Welch, 
dean.  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts; 
Bobby  Lewis  While,  assistant  athletic 
director;  and  David  N.  Wormley,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering. 


Applications  sought  for  alumni, 
development  vice  president 


The  University  is  seeking  applica- 
tions and  nominations  for  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  president  for  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations. 

The  vice  president  for  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations  will 
report  to  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  will  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning, coordinating  and  directing  the 
fund-raising  and  alumni  programs 
for  the  University.  The  person  filling 
this  position  is  expected  to  coordi- 
nate with  academic  and  administra- 
tive units  (e.g.,  the  colleges,  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  agricultural 
extension,  and  continuing  and  dis- 
tance education)  in  developing  a 
complete  approach  to  the  continu- 
ing development  of  private  support 
for  the  University. 


Five  to  10  years  of  successful 
executive-level  experience  in  devel- 
opment/alumni relations,  marketing 
or  administration  and  management 
is  desirable.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  individuals  who  have  a  full 
understanding  of  the  function  and 
priorities  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  of  a  size  and  diversity 
comparable  to  Penn  State.  Ability  to 
lead  a  major  capital  campaign  is 
required.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Deadline  for  applications  and 
nominations  is  Aug.  21  or  until  qual- 
ified candidates  are  identified. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Carol 
Herrmann,  chair.  Search  Committee, 
201-P  Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802. 


"President-elect  Spanier  and  I 
agreed  that  we  must  move  with  delib- 
erate speed  to  identify  new  leadership 
for  the  development  and  alumni  rela- 
tions area,"  Dr.  Thomas  said.  "The  tim- 
ing is  such  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
appointment  will  rest  with  Dr.  Spanier, 
but  neither  he  nor  I  wanted  to  hold  the 
search  until  his  official  arrival." 

The  search  committee  will  advertise 
the  opening  for  the  position  of  vice 
president  for  development  and  alumni 
relations,  and  receive  and  screen  appli- 
cations and  nominations.  Grenzebach 


Glier  &  Associates  will  act  as 
consultant  to  the  committee.  The 
Chicago-based  firm  was  the  consultant 
to  The  Campaign  for  Penn  State,  the 
University's  first  major  fund-raising 
drive.  Grenzebach,  Glier  and  Associ- 
ates continues  to  advise  the  University 
on  its  private  fund-raising  activities. 

The  committee  will  submit  a  list  of 
candidates  to  Dr.  Spanier  and  partici- 
pate in  the  final  interview  schedule. 
Dr.  Spanier  will  select  the  final  candi- 
date and  forward  that  candidate  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  approval. 


Agricultural  Sciences  creates  new  major 


What  does  it  cost  to  preserve  a  species 
of  owl?  How  much  money  could  a  com- 
pany save  by  using  a  cleaner  manufac- 
turing process?  And  how  much  will  it 
cost  a  company  to  comply  with  new 
environmental  rules? 

The  new  environmental  and  renew- 
able resources  economics  (ERRE)  major 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
will  prepare  students  to  answer  these 
types  of  questions  by  using  economics  to 
analyze  environmental  problems  and 
their  possible  solutions. 

"Shjdents  in  the  major  will  develop  a 
working  knowledge  of  economics  and 
learn  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  cur- 


rent issues,"  James  Beierlein,  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  and  the 
department's  undergraduate  coordina- 
tor, said.  He  anticipates  an  initial  enroll- 
ment of  15  to  100  shidents  bv  fall  1995. 

ERRE  graduates  will  be  firmly 
grounded  in  economics  and  familiar 
with  policy  analysis  techniques  used  in 
other  social  sciences.  The  major's  core 
courses  will  apply  economic  theory  to 
current  issues  in  environmental  policy, 
natural  resource  use,  legal  aspects  of 
resource  management  and  en vironmen- 
t£il  management. 

Basic  courses  in  the  program  provide 
mathematics,  communication  and  rea- 


soning skills,  as  well  as  a  strong  back- 
ground in  the  physical  and  biological 


ERRE  graduates  can  work  as  envi- 
ronmental and  resource  economists  and 
policy  specialists  with  environmental 
sections  of  large  businesses,  accounting 
firms,  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
private  environmental  organizations. 
Nationally,  graduates  of  similar  pro- 
grams have  received  starting  annual 
salaries  ranging  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Some  core  courses  in  ERRE  also  are 
required  for  majors  such  as  environmen- 
tal resource  management  or  wildlife  and 
fisheries  science. 
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University  sees  strongest  enrollment  numbers  since  1990 


The  number  of  incoming  freshmen  this  fall  at 
Penn  State  has  reached  a  six-year  high, 
according  to  preliminary  figures. 

"Universitywide  baccalaureate  paid 
accepts  are  running  ahead  of  any  time  during 
the  past  six  years,"  John  J.  Romano,  vice 
provost  for  enrollment  management  and 
administration,  said  in  an  informational 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  "The  increase 
in  paid  accepts  over  last  year  is  22  percent. 

"Taking  a  closer  look,  there  is  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  number  of  paid  accepts  in  the 
Commonwealth  Educational  System,  which 
comprises  17  campuses  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania," Dr.  Romano  said.  "The  increase  there 
over  last  year  is  27  percent,  making  1995  the 
largest  year  for  CES  in  the  last  six  years." 

In  addition,  the  baccalaureate  paid 
accepts  at  University  Park  is  up  16  percent 
over  1994.  Dr.  Romano  cites  a  very  strong 
applicant  pool  and  an  increase  in  students 
accepHng  admission  to  University  Park. 

Behrend  College  paid  accepts  are  up  by  26 
percent  over  1994.  Paid  accepts  for  all  minor- 
ity students  University-wide  are  up  28  pen 
over  last  year. 
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And,  the  change  extends  to  quality  i 
well.  For  example,  among  University  Park 
offers,  there  has  been  a  20  percent  increase 
in  applicants  presenting  combined  SAT 
scores  of  1,300  or  greater.  For  CES  campus- 
es and  Behrend  College,  the  numbers  of 
offers  for  similarly  qualified  applicants  rose 
63  percent. 
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Dr.  Romano  attributed  the  upswing  to  the 
many  collaborative  efforts  involving  University 
campuses,  colleges  and  the  central  admissions 
and  student  aid  offices. 


result,"  Dr.  Romano  said.  "They  include  a 
redesigned  application,  a  Continuous  Quali- 
ty Improvement  team  that  made  more  than 
25  process  evaluation  changes  in  the  Admis- 
sions Office,  a  Philadelphia  CQl  team,  much 
more  aggressive  search  mailings,  enhanced 
visitation  programs,  a  clear  focus  on  the  CES 
campuses,  personalized  admissions  and 
early  estimates  of  student  aid." 

Dr.  Romano  credited  the  success  to  the 
active  participation  of  many  faculty,  staff 
and  students  in  the  colleges  and  at  the  cam- 
puses, and  the  Central  Enrollment  Manage- 
ment Group. 

"We  are  having  a  bit  of  success  right 
V,  but  the  admissions  cycle  is  still  under  way," 
said.  "A  final  report  will  be  available  in  the 


CES  enrollment  rises;  fiscal  status  Improves 


Hard  work  and  skillful  planning  have  paid 
off  for  the  Commonwealth  Educational  Sys- 
tem. 

Robert  E.  Dunham,  senior  vice  president 
and  dean  for  the  Commonwealth  Education- 
al System,  had  good  news  to  report  to  Penn 
State's  Board  of  Trustees  July  14.  The  CES  is 
projecting  an  increase  in  enrollment  for  the 
fall  semester,  easing  the  financial  crisis  it 
faced  a  year  ago. 

"If  this  rather  conservative  projection 
holds  for  baccalaureate  freshmen,  it  will  be 
the  largest  class  since  1989,"  Dr.  Dunham 
said.  "The  campuses  worked  very  hard  to 
llment  picturi 
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The  financial  turnar 
One  year  ago,  Dr.  Dunh, 
jected  $12  million  deficit 
budget.  A  slight 


und  i 


reported  a  pro- 
the  CES  expense 
enrollment  over 
t  fall  dropped  the  deficit  to 
$10  million.  To  further  close  the  gap,  CES 
has  cut  $8  million  in  permanent  funds  from  its 
budget. 

If  the  projected  increase  in  enrollments  materi- 
alizes this  fall,  and  if  the  enrollment  for  1996  is 
the  same  or  higher,  CES  may  not  have  to  make 
any  more  cuts  and  may  even  be  able  to  increase 
the  campus  budgets. 

"We  plan  to  take  the  revenues  from  this  fall 
and  distribute  them  to  the  campuses  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  much  as  we  did  last  year,"  Dr.  Dun- 
ham said.  "This  will  provide  the  needed  financial 


1 990      1 991        1 992       1 993      1994      1 995 

support  to  meet  the  expanded  enrollments  and 
also  provide  an  incentive  for  the  campuses  to 

Despite  the  tight  fiscal  situation,  CES  has  been 
able  to  include  technology  in  its  strategic  plan- 
ning. 

"We  now  have  multi-media  classrooms  at 
almost  all  of  our  campuses  and  the  demand  for 
their  use  increases  rapidly,"  Dr.  Dunham  said. 
"This  will  make  it  possible  for  students  to  take 
some  courses  that  would  not  otherwise  be  offered 
at  Commonwealth  Campuses." 


In  other  news.  Dr.  Dunham  reported: 

■  Changes  in  personnel.  Janelle  Larson, 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  economics 
and  rural  sociology  at  the  Berks  Campus,  is 
the  first  Rhodes  Scholar  on  the  CES  faculty. 
Larson's  appointment  is  effective  this  fall. 

Three  new  CEOs  were  appointed  effec- 
tive this  month:  Catherine  Gannon  at  New 
Kensington;  Dennis  Travis  at  Beaver;  and 
Joe  Strasser  at  the  DuBois  Campus.  In  addi- 
tion, Eugene  Slaski  is  the  acting  CEO  at  the 
Allentown  Campus  beginning  this  month. 

■  Progress  on  Project  Vision.  The  active 
and  collaborative  learning  venture  involves 
three  campuses,  60  students  and  nine  facul- 
ty. Two  courses  are  offered  each  semester. 

■  The  results  of  a  student  satisfaction  sur- 
vey. This  year,  both  full-time  and  part-time 
students  were  surveyed.  Both  groups  count- 
ed quality  of  teaching,  availability  of  required 
courses,  convenience  of  scheduling,  range  of 
courses  available  and  parking  among  the 
most  important  features  they  look  for  in  their 
campus  locations.  Survey  results  will  be  built 

into  strategic  planning  at  each  campus. 

■  Significant  progress  on  wiring  CES  campus 
buildings  so  that  faculty  and  staff  can  get  on  the 
backbone  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  Internet. 

■  The  distribution  of  25  computers  to  each 
campus  to  replace  obsolete  models  in  student 
labs. 

■  A  change  in  the  computer  systems  office.  A 
new  Center  for  Learning  and  Academic  Technolo- 
gies was  created  to  replace  the  former  CES  Sys- 
tems Office,  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the  old  office. 
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How  did  that  building  get  tliere? 


Faculty  and  staff  may  be  too  busy  to 
notice  much  about  the  buildings  they 
enter  on  a  daily  basis,  but  those  same 
buildings  could  be  providing  them 
with  a  sense  of  community  and  har- 
mony. 

That's  what  good  building  design 
can  inspire,  according  to  Gary  Schultz, 
treasurer  and  senior  vice  president  for 
Business /Finance,  and  that's  what  the 
University  is  striving  to  achieve. 

In  a  recent  presentation  on  the 
architect  selection  process  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Mr.  Schultz  explained  the 
comprehensive  path  that  leads  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  building 

"The  first  step  is  to  establish  design 
guidelines  in  the  campus  master  plan 
which  determines  the  need  for  the 
building,"  Mr.  Schultz  said.  "Master 
plans  have  been  invaluable  in  deter- 
mining the  context  for  buildings." 

As  an  example,  the  recently  con- 
structed Classroom  Building  on  the 
University  Park  Campus  fits  nicely 
with  the  older  structures  that  grace  the 
four  comers  of  Pollock  and  Shortlidge 
roads.  The  Classroom  Building's  scale, 
facade,  brick  work  and  architectural 
style  blend  well  with  the  Grange  Build- 
ing, Ritenour  and  McEIwain  residence 
hall. 

Coincidence?  Not  likely. 

Since  1907,  officials  at  University 
Park  have  worked  from  a  master  plan 
to  decide  the  fate  of  proposed  build- 
ings, taking  into  account  their  size  and 
location,  and  the  role  they  would  play 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
'  The  last  full  master  plan  for  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  was  conceived  in 
1987  and  will  soon  be  updated  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  University's  needs. 

"Every  Penn  State  location  has  an 
image  or  character  that  we  try  to 
respect,"  Doug  Ault,  acting  assistant 
vice  president  for  the  Office  of  Physi- 


THE  PROCESS                        | 

There  are  six  steps  followed 

program  statement  that  lists 

from  initial  conception  to  completion 

everything  the  building  must 

of  a  building.  They  are: 

contain  to  fulfill  its  function.  Bud- 

1) Establishment  of  design 

get,  site  and  infrastructure  needs 

guidelines  in  the  master  plan. 

are  also  part  of  the  statement. 

2)  Identification  of  potential 

4)  Selection  of  an  architect. 

funding  sources  and  initiation  of 

5)  Design  of  the  structure. 

the  project. 

6)  Construction  and  occupan- 

3) Preparation  of  a  building 

cy  of  the  new  facility 

cal  Plant,  said.  "At  the  University  Park 
Campus,  we  strive  to  maintain  our 
roots  as  a  land-grant  institution 
through  our  campus  design.  Unlike 
some  universities  in  urban  settings  that 
have  high-rise  buildings  tightly 
squeezed  together,  we  have  tried  hard 
to  preserve  the  agrarian  environment 
with  a  lot  of  landscaping  and  green 

From  initial  conception  to  comple- 
tion of  a  building,  there  are  generally 
six  steps  that  are  followed:  1)  estab- 
lishment of  design  guidelines  in  the 
master  plan;  2)  identification  of  poten- 
tial funding  sources  and  initiation  of 
the  project;  3)  preparation  of  a  build- 
ing program  statement  that  lists  every- 
thing the  building  must  contain  to  ful- 
fil! its  function.  Budget,  site  and 
infrastructure  needs  are  also  part  of 
the  statement;  4)  selection  of  an  archi- 
tect; 5)  design  of  the  structure;  and  6) 
construction  and  occupancy  of  the  new 
facihty. 

At  various  stages  in  this  process, 
several  committees  have  input  into 
what  the  building  may  look  like.  A 
building  committee,  composed  of 
intended  users  of  the  building,  is 
appointed  for  each  new  structure  pro- 
posed for  campus.  In  addition,  a  10- 


member  Facility  Planning  Advisory 
Board,  consisting  of  faculty  represen- 
tatives from  different  colleges  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant,  meets  monthly  to  review 
conceptual  building  designs. 

This  board,  charged  with  advising 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  on  new 
buildings,  significant  building  alter- 
ations, land  use  planning  and  recon- 
figuration of  roads  and  walkways,  has 
a  daunting  task:  ensuring  that  struc- 
hires  harmonize  and  keep  with  the  his- 
toric and  aesthetic  significance  of  the 
campus. 

The  selection  of  an  architect  also 
allows  intended  occupants  or  users  of 
the  building  another  opportunity  for 
input.  However,  there  are  two  meth- 
ods for  architect  selection,  depending 
on  how  the  construction  of  the  facihty 
is  funded. 

Although  both  methods  basically 
follow  the  same  route  —  moving  from 
a  long  list  of  potential  designers  to  a 
"short  list"  of  three  possible  architects, 
the  University  has  little  input  in  the 
selection  process  if  the  construction  of 
the  building  is  being  funded  by  state 
dollars.  Before  1970,  almost  every  build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  Campus  was 
constructed  with  state  funds,  including 


the  majority  of  buildings  in  the  "core" 
area  of  campus,  Mr.  Ault  said. 

"The  result  of  any  building  design  is 
actually  a  complex  compromise  that 
reflects  available  funding,  program  needs, 
an  architect's  capability,  site  location,  reg- 
ulations and  Perm  State's  established  stan- 
dards of  quality,"  Mr.  Ault  said. 

Many  of  the  questions  and  criti- 
cisms surrounding  building  design  and 
the  appearance  of  existing  structures 
on  campus  can  be  answered  by  looking 
at  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. During  the  late  1950s  and 
early  '60s,  architects  were  experiment- 
ing with  different  techniques,  different 
building  materials  and  different  styles, 
according  to  Mr.  Ault. 

"Today,  these  buildings  stick  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  The  general  public 
doesn't  think  they  are  appealing,"  he 
said.  "But  every  university  campus  has 
one.  It's  not  feasible  to  replace  these 
structures.  They  are  functional.  But  we 
are  trying  to  help  them  blend  with  the 
character  of  the  campus  by  tying  in 
positive  elements  of  their  design  with 
newer  buildings  and  by  landscaping." 

In  addition,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
University  during  certain  periods  in  its 
history  has  resulted  in  the  expansion 
of  the  central  portion  of  campus.  This 
expansion  has  meant  that  newer,  more 
modem  buildings  must  sit  next  to  older 
structures  that  were  once  service  build- 
ings originally  constmcted  on  the  out- 
skirts. A  prime  example  is  the  old  poul- 
try buildings  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  that  became  surrounded  by 
newer  structures  and  are  now  being 
removed  to  allow  more  compatible 
green  space  to  take  over. 

"Overall,  I  think  Penn  State  is 
doing  a  fine  job  maintaining  a  beauti- 
ful campus  that  leaves  a  lasting,  pow- 
erful impression  on  visitors,"  Mr. 
Schultz  said. 


Trustees  make  changes  in  some  academic  programs 


Penn  State's  Board  of  Tmstees  on  July 
14  learned  about  curriculum  changes  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs, 
including  a  new  major  in  graphic  design 
and  photography  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture,  and  a  new  minor  in 
insurance  and  one  in  real  estate  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  graphic  design  major  will  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  in  graphic 
design  or  photography,  including 
acquiring  the  technical  skills,  and  cre- 
ative and  intellectual  discipHnes  essen- 
tial to  these  areas.  Students  in  the 
Graphic  Design  Option  will  be  prepared 
for  employment  in  advertising  agencies, 
design  studios,  publications,  film  and 
television  graphics,  and  for  work  as  cor- 
porate designers.  The  Photography 
Option  will  prepare  students  for  jobs  in 
commercial  photography  studios  and  in 
fashion,  publications,  architectural, 
product,  industrial  and  corporate  pho- 
tography. 

The  new  minors  in  insurance  and  in 
real  estate  in  The  Smeal  College  will  sup- 


port the  core  areas  of  finance  and  mar- 
keting for  both  business  and  non-busi- 
ness majors.  The  minor  in  insurance  will 
provide  the  educational  requirements  to 
sit  for  professional  examinations,  and 
the  minor  in  real  estate  will  include  all 
state  requirements  for  licensing  in  sales, 
brokerage  and  appraisal. 

Other  changes  in  undergraduate 
education  include: 

■  College  of  Communications: 
The  college  has  changed  the  name  of  the 
Major  in  Broadcast/Cable  back  to  the 
major  in  Telecommunications  to  more 
clearly  reflect  changing  academic  and 
industry  realities. 

■  College  of  Education:  The  col- 
lege has  changed  the  name  of  the  Major 
in  Vocational  Industrial  Education  to 
the  Major  in  Workforce  Education  and 
Development  to  communicate  the 
broadening  mission  of  the  program. 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg:  The 
Major  in  Computer  Engineering  Tech- 
nology has  been  dropped.  Students 
interested  in  this  area  will  now  be  able 
to  enroll  in  one  of  two  new  options  in 


the  Major  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology:  the  Computer  Engineering 
Technology  Option  and  the  General 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Option. 

■  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts:  The 
Major  in  General  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
now  called  the  Major  in  Letters,  Arts, 
and  Sciences.  The  college  has  also 
dropped  the  minor  in  humanities;  the 
content  of  the  humanities  courses  will 
be  offered  under  other  curriculum  des- 
ignations. 

Changes  to  graduate  programs 
approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  are: 

■  The  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture: The  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
and  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Archi- 
tecture have  been  integrated  into  one 
program,  creating  a  chance  for  acade- 
mically gifted  students  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  both  degrees  in  less 
time.  Applicants  to  the  integrated  pro- 
gram must  either  be  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Archi- 
tecture or  qualified  to  be  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Architectijre  program. 


■  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  College  of 
Engineering:  An  integrated  Master's 
Program  in  Quality  and  Manufacturing 
Management  is  offered  to  better  inte- 
grate engineering  and  business  con- 

■  The  College  of  Education:  A 

dual-title  degree  program  in  Compara- 
tive and  International  Education  was 
created  to  build  upon  existing  faculty 
exfjertise  and  complement  and  enhance 
graduate  programs  throughout  the  col- 
lege. The  program  will  help  students 
gain  knowledge  of  cross-national  issues 
in  education.  The  college  is  also  offering 
a  new  graduate  minor  in  Comparative 
and  International  Education. 

In  addition,  the  College  of  Education 
has  changed  the  degree  requiremciits 
in  Instructional  Systems,  including 
changes  to  the  core  requirements  for  all 
programs,  and  the  requirements  of  an 
emphasis  in  Emerging  Technologies 
and  Corporate  Training. 
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Research  Park  development  group  named 


President  joab  Thomas  announced  July 
13  at  the  Board  of  Trustees  meeting  that 
PSRP  Developers  Inc.,  a  private  corpo- 
ration, will  cany  on  the  future  devel- 
opment activities  of  the  Penn  State 
Research  Park. 

The  partners  are  Bill  Morlok  of  the 
Morlok  Vernon  Group  (MVG),  Galen 
Dreibelbis,  State  College  businessman 
and  real  estate  developer,  and  Ira 
Lubert,  managing  director  for  two 
high- technology  venture  capital  funds 
and  prKident  of  IL  Management  Inc. 

Mr.  Morlok  will  carry  out  develop- 
ment activities  for  the  park,  including 
coordinating,  marketing  and  pre-Ieas- 
ing,  and  will  administer,  coordinate 
and  manage  the  overall  process.  Mr. 
Lubert  will  be  responsible  for  arranging 
financing,  and  will  help  structure  all 
aspectsof  the  transartion.  Mr.  Dreibel- 
bis will  be  involved  primarily  in  pre- 
construction  and  construction  manage- 
ment services,  providing  assistance 
with  permitting,  marketing  to  tenants 
and  negotiating  tenant  improvements. 

"Each  of  the  three  partners  brings  a 
variety  of  strengths  to  the  venture  that 
are  highly  complementary  and  will 
support  a  long-term  association  rather 
than  a  short-term  joint  venture  that  will 
enable  consistency  and  continuity  in  the 
build-out  of  the  Research  Park,"  Dr. 
Thomas  said.  "All  three  are  Penn 
Staters,  which  adds  to  their  commit- 
ment to  Penn  State." 

With  a  demand  for  more  office  and 
laboratory  faciUties,  and  Phase  I  build- 
ings completely  filled,  the  University 
announced  recently  that  it  would  soon 
begin  Phase  II  of  its  Research  Park 


ABOUT  THE  DEVELOPERS 


The  Morlok  Vernon  Group  complet- 
ed the  business  plan  for  the  Research 
Park  and  then  carried  out  all  devel- 
opment activities  for  the  first  phase. 
MVG  is  based  in  Philadelphia,  and 
specializes  in  joint  ventures  and  part- 
nership development  with  institu- 
tions. Bill  Morlok  is  a  graduate  of 
Penn  State,  where  he  received  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  architecture. 
Ira  Lubert  is  managing  director 
for  two  separate  high-tech  nology  ven- 
ture capital  funds  and  president  of  IL 
Management  Inc.,  a  marketing/con- 
sulting firm.  In  addition,  he  oversees 
the  acquisition  strategy  for  GF  Man- 
agement, a  company  specializing  in 
the  ownership  and  management  of 
hospitality  properties.  He  is  a  gradu- 


ate of  Penn  State,  where  he  receiveci  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  human 
development,  majoring  in  hotel  man- 
agement. He  recently  was  awarded 
an  Alumni  Fellow  Award  by  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association. 

Galen  Dreibelbis  is  a  promi- 
nent State  College  businessman  and 
real  estate  developer.  He  is  the 
founder  of  Nittany  Oil  and  Gas 
Company,  the  owner  of  Nittany 
Farms  in  Ferguson  Township,  a  for- 
mer representative  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Assembly  and  the 
developer  of  local  properties 
including  Rolling  Ridge,  Windmere 
Park  and  the  Northland  Center 
Mall.  He  is  an  Honorary  Alumnus 
of  Penn  State. 


Development  Plan.  This  will  be  located 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Phase  1 
buildings  —  the  Technology  Center 
Building,  the  Penn  State  Scanticon  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel  and  the  Materials 
Research  Institute  —  on  approximately 
12  leasable  acres  that  will  accommodate 
up  to  four  buildings  totaling  approxi- 
mately 200,000  square  feet. 

PSRP  Developers  will  lease  land, 
install  all  infrastructure  and  begin  con- 
struction on  a  three-story,  50,000- 
square-foot  multi-tenant  building  at  101 
Irinovation  Boulevard,  which  will  open 
in  late  1996.  Additional  buildings  will 
come  on  line  as  required  by  the  mar- 
ketplace. Subject  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  Phase  II,  future  buildings 


RESEARCH  PARK  PHASE  I  BUILDINGS 


The  Technology  Center  is  home  to  the 
Research  Park  Mariagement  Office  and 
all  Univei^ty  offices  related  to  technol- 
ogy transfer.  These  include:  Industri- 
al Research,  Intellectual  Property, 
Sponsored  Programs,  the  Ben  Franklin 
Technology  Program,  the  Peni\sylva- 
nia  Technical  Assistance  Program 
(PENNTAP)  and  the  Entrepreneurial 
Market  Research  Service  Center  that 
uses  the  marketing  expertise  graduate 
students  in  the  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  On  tJie  second 
floor  is  the  consolidated  Chamber  of 
Business  and  Industry  for  Centre 
County  and  its  incubator  program  for 
new  and  established  commercial  ten- 
ants. The  Technology  Center  provides 
an  envirorunent  ui\ique  in  the  research 
park  industry,  offering  tenants  a  full 
range  of  business  and  technical  sup- 
port services  all  under  one  roof. 

The  Penn  State  Scanticon  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel,  a  quarter-million- 
square-foot  complex,  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  and  comprehensive  univer- 
sity-based conference  center/hotels  in 
the  United  States.  Created  by  the  Penn 
State  Development  Partnership  and 
Scanticon,  it  combines  the  educational 
and  learning  component  of  confer- 
ences with  advanced  meeting  facilities. 

Newest  to  the  Research  Park  is  the 


Materials  Research  Institute,  which 
opened  fall  1994.  It  is  equipped  with 
clean  rooms  for  materials  characteri- 
zation, surface  holography  and  thin- 
film  development,  and  is  the  home  of 
the  National  Nanofabrication  Users 
Network,  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion-funded laboratory  in  which  Penn 
State  is  a  partner  with  Stanford,  Cor- 
nell and  Howard  Universities  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  Institute  also  houses  a  labo- 
ratory for  electron  beam  physical 
vapor  deposition,  an  initiative  with 
leading  scientists  from  Ukraine  that 
offers  technology  unavailable  at  any 
other  university  in  the  country. 

The  park  is  governed  by  the  Penn 
State  Research  Park  Management 
Corporation  (RPMCo.),  whose  board 
comprises  senior  University  officers 
and  members  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees.  Fred  Meade 
serves  as  director  of  the  Research 
Park.  He  reports  to  David  Shirley, 
president  of  the  Research  Park  Cor- 
poration and  senior  vice  president 
for  research  and  grduate  education. 
Gary  Schultz,  Penn  State  senior  vice 
president  for  finance  and  business/ 
treasurer,  serves  as  the  vice  president 
of  RPMCo. 


and  future  phases  of  the  research  park 
will  also  be  developed  by  the  PSRP 
Partnership  for  a  final  1 .5  million  square 
feet  at  the  park's  build-out. 

The  first  tenant  to  anchor  the  multi- 
tenant  building  will  be  the  new  Signal 
Processing  Division  of  SRI  Internation- 
al, which  is  the  private  spin-off  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  "A  num- 
ber of  other  private  companies  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  lease  negotiations 
with  the  research  park,  and  we  will 
identify  them  as  our  negotiations  are 
completed.  In  addition,  we  are  also  in 
active  discussions  with  companies  that 
are  considering  a  location  in  Phase  II  to 
build  owner-occupied  facilities,"  Dr. 
Thomas  said. 


The  development  team  for  Phase  II 
is  comprised  of  EDAW,  landscape 
architect/landscape  planner;  Sweet- 
land  Engineering  &  Associates,  civil 
engineers;  and  Bohin  Cywinaki  Jack- 
son, architects.  PNC  Bank  is  the  lead 
lender,  providing  construction  and  per- 
manent financing.  The  University  will 
lend  up  to  $5  million  for  infrastructure 
financing  for  Phase  II  and  subsequent 
phases. 

The  Penn  State  Research  Park  is  a 
130-acre,  phased  development  project 
that  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  program 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1987  to  assist  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth.  Estab- 
lishing a  research  park  is  a  long-term 
process  that  typically  requires  a  lengthy 
build-out  period  to  achieve  the  proper 
mix  of  tenants  and  has  the  potential  to 
be  a  major  source  of  new  research,  new 
products,  new  companies,  new  jobs  and 
new  revenues.  Penn  State's  venture  has 
been  planned  as  a  mixed-use  develop- 
ment, focusing  on  faculty-related  com- 
panies and  faculty  projects  with  indus- 
try and  goverrunent. 

"The  Research  Park  is  a  very  strong 
expression  of  the  University's  land- 
grant  commitment  to  contribute  active- 
ly to  the  quahty  of  life  in  the  Common- 
wealth. This  initiative  truly  celebrates 
the  complementarities  and  mutual 
interdependence  among  service, 
research  and  teaching,"  Dr.  Thomas 
said  in  conclusion.  "It  will  be  a  strong 
magnet  for  progress  in  this  state.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  see  that  force  at 
work  and  its  impact  is  certain  to  grow." 


Artist's  rendering  of  a  proposed  Biomedical  Technology  Center,  to  be  located  at  the  Fayette 
Campus.  The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  preliminary  plans  on  July  14. 

Fayette  building  plans  approved 


The  Penn  State  Board  of  Trustees, 
meeting  July  14  in  Altoona,  approved 
sketch/preliminary  plans  for  a  pro- 
posed Biomedical  Technology  Center 
at  the  Fayette  Campus  in  Uniontown. 
The  center  is  planned  as  a  two- 
story,  27,400-square-foot  facility  with 
labs  and  faculty  offices  for  the  biology, 
chemistry,  physics/earth  sciences  and 
nursing  programs. 


The  building  will  also  house  a  130- 
seat  general  science  lecture  hall,  a 
classroom  and  a  greenhouse. 

The  Biomedical  Technology  Center 
is  designed  by  Altman  &  Altman 
Architects  of  Uniontown. 

The  total  project  budget  of 
$4.4  million  will  be  funded  through  a 
state  appropriation. 
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University  committed  to  providing  access  to  the  disabled 


Penn  State  is  firmly  committed  to 
making  its  programs  accessible  to  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  and  is  effectively 
continuing  its  long-standing  efforts  to 
provide  program  access,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  told  July  13. 

For  instance,  the  University  is: 

■  Continuing  its  work  with  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  —  through  the 
University  Access  Committee  and 
other  organizations  —  on  matters  of 
concern  to  members  of  the  University 
community  with  disabilities. 

■  Awaiting  release  of  more  than 
$45  million  in  state-authorized  fund- 
ing for  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act-related  expenditures  throughout 
the  Penn  State  system  as  part  of  its 


1 994-95  capital  budget.  The  University 
has  also  requested  funding  for  about 
$44  million  for  other  ADA-related  pro- 
jects in  its  five-year  capital  budget 
request. 

The  report  on  ADA-related  initia- 
tives at  Penn  State  was  presented  by 
Brenda  Hameister,  director  of  the 
Office  for  Disability  Services,  and 
Mary  Franks,  ADA  coordinator. 

in  the  report,  Ms.  Hameister  said 
that  the  University  must  continue  its 
excellent  record  of  providing  program 
access  to  students  with  disabilities, 
because  the  number  of  students  and 
employees  identifying  themselves  as 
having  disabilides  is  increasing. 


Between  1980  and  1994,  the  num- 
ber of  University  Park  students  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  having  disabili- 
ties has  increased  from  fewer  than  100 
to  more  than  600.  Between  1992  and 
1994,  the  number  of  Penn  State 
employees  identifying  themselves  as 
having  disabilities  has  increased  from 
37  to  97. 

The  number  of  students  and 
employees  with  disabilities  is  proba- 
bly even  higher  than  that  reported, 
because  self-disclosure  is  voluntary 
and  some  persons  with  disabilities 
choose  not  to  make  that  disclosure. 


Ms.  Franks  said  that  Penn  State's 
commitment  to  disability  issues  has 
also  resulted  in  exemplary  initiatives 
developed  by  faculty,  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  disability-related  external 
research  funds  for  the  University,  cre- 
ative disability-related  approaches 
throughout  the  University  and 
improved  service  to  the  public. 

'The  future  is  a  bright  one  for  both 
Penn  State  and  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities," Ms.  Franks  told  the  board. 
"Our  collaborative  commitment  and 
efforts  will  continue  to  bring  new 
research,  teaching,  and  public  service 
opportunides." 


Budget 

continued  from  page  1 

University's  budget  comes  from 
tuition  and  fees  as  well  as  from 
restricted  funds  from  grants  and  con- 
tracts. University  Hospital  operations 
and  auxiliary  enterprises  such  as  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

"The  largest  change  over  last 
year's  budget  is  in  the  increase  of 
$22.6  million  in  the  General  Funds 
Budget,  which  is  that  portion  of  Penn 
State's  total  costs  supported  by  state 
appropriations  and  tuidon  and  fees.  It 
funds  the  University's  basic  teaching, 
research  and  public  service  activities 
as  well  as  academic  and  administra- 
tive support  functions  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  physical  plant,"  Dr. 
Thomas  said. 

The  state  appropriation  will  repre- 
sent just  over  36  percent  of  the  Gener- 
al Funds  Budget,  while  student  tuition 
and  fees  will  contribute  55  percent. 
Other  income  from  investments, 
recovery  of  indirect  costs  and  depart- 
mental sales  and  services,  will  con- 
tribute approximately  8  percent. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  state  appropria- 
tion supported  54  percent  and  tuition 
contributed  38  percent,  almost  the 
reverse  of  what  is  occurring  today. 

Other  expense  changes  in  the  Gen- 
eral Funds  Budget  include: 

■  $8.5  million  in  employee  bene- 
fit cost  increases; 

■  $1.6  million  in  other  operating 
cost  increases;  and 

■  $14  million  for  salary  adjust- 
ments and  related  benefits. 

Employee  benefits  cost  increases 
include  a  mandated  increase  in  the 
university's  contribution  to  the  State 
Employees  Retirement  System  and  a 
similar  increase  for  the  TIAA/CREFF 
retirement  plan  also  available  to  Penn 
State  employees.  These  retirement 
cost  increases  total  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion, and  together  with  cost  increases 
for  health  care,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  new  facilities,  and  fuel  and 
utilities,  the  University  faces  more 
than  $10  million  in  unavoidable  cost 


Budget  process  focuses  on  academic  quality 


The  three-year-long  University 
Future  process  of  tough  but  neces- 
sary budget  cuts  and  carefully  cho- 
sen reinvestments  will  help  Penn 
State  provide  increased  funding  for 
high  priority  needs  in  the  1995-96 
budget,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
learned  July  14.  These  will  help  keep 
the  University  sharply  focused  on 
academic  quality. 

"The  hallmark  of  this  process  was 
the  coupling  of  necessary  budget 
reductions  with  carefully  selected 
reinvestments,"  John  A.  Brighton, 
executive  vice  president  and 
provost,  told  the  board.  "This  selec- 
tive reinvestment  component  of  the 
formula  is  what  distinguishes  Penn 
State  from  many  other  institutions. 
Other  universities  have  responded  to 
declining  resources  simply  by  enact- 
ing across-the-board  budget  cuts." 

Dr.  Brighton  said  the  largest  are 
going  to  the  colleges,  with  lesser  por- 
tions going  to  academic  and  admin- 
istrative support  units.  "Having  the 
largest  share  of  the  reallocations 
returned  to  the  colleges  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  University  Future  Process  —  aca- 
demic quality  as  first  priority,"  Dr. 
Brighton  said. 

Over  a  three-year  period,  the 
Future  Process  has  reduced  funding 
by  $30.8  million.  This  includes 


$9  million  the  first  year  and 
$10.5  million  the  second  year.  For  the 
1995-96  budget  year,  it  has  reduced 
funds  by  $11 .2  million  and  selective- 
ly reallocated  $8.4  million  of  that 
funding  to  priority  areas.  Of  the 
$8.4  million  in  reallocations,  the  col- 
leges will  receive  $5.6  million  and 
support  units,  $2.8  million. 

In  addition  to  the  $8.4  million, 
nine  other  programs  have  been  iden- 
tified as  high  priorities,  including 
information  technology,  academic 
program  support,  the  biological  sci- 
ences, library  acquisitions  and  stu- 
dent aid. 

All  these  budget  enhancements 
would  be  achieved  through  program 
adjustments  and  internal  realloca- 
dons  in  the  University's  general  fund 
operating  budget.  The  amount  of 
recommended  enhancements  in  the 
nine  areas  totals  $3.2  million. 

The  increases  include:  $600,000 
more  to  information  technology; 
$564,000  more  to  academic  pro- 
grams; $492,000  more  to  biological 
sciences;  $300,000  more  to  library 
acquisitions. 

The  information  technology 
funding  will  help  maintain  technol- 
ogy classrooms  and  support  infor- 
mation technology.  The  funding  for 
academic  programs  will  go  to  impor- 
tant educational  initiatives  in  the  col- 


leges. The  biological  sciences  fund- 
ing will  enhance  educational  and 
research  endeavors  in  that  area,  and 
the  library  acquisitions  funding  will 
help  offset  highly  inflationary  cost 
increases  for  books  and  journals. 

Also  included  are  $100,000  each 
in  increases  for  the  Insdtute  for  Inno- 
vation and  Learning,  an  effort  to 
improve  undergraduate  education 
that  will  focus  on  communications 
skills,  critical  thinking,  reading  com- 
prehension and  teamwork;  a  new 
integrated  master's  program  in 
QuaUty  and  Manufacturing  Manage- 
ment, offered  jointly  by  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration 
and  the  College  of  Engineering;  stu- 
dent activities  across  the  Common- 
wealth; and  major  University  main- 
tenance requirements. 

Student  aid  is  slated  to  receive  an 
increase  of  $953,000  over  1994-95. 
"With  the  continued  necessity  of 
making  modest  tuition  increases,  we 
believe  that  student  aid  is  a  critical 
realm  in  which  we  need  to  invest  our 
resources,"  Dr.  Brighton  said. 

"Providing  this  financial  aid  will 
allow  us  to  help  the  students  most 
in  need  of  assistance  with  their  edu- 
cational costs,  as  well  as  keep  us 
competitive  as  an  institution  in 
recruiting  the  highest  quality  stu- 
dents." 


These  increases  exceed  the 
I  state  funding  for  the  Uni- 
versity's General  Funds  Budget  by 
$3.2  million. 

Academic  and  non-academic  pro- 
gram budgets  are  being  reduced  by 
$3.8  million.  This  net  reduction 
reflects  $14.6  million  in  cuts  resulting 
from  a  four-point  internal  budget 
reduction  program,  and  the  return  of 
$10.8  million  to  the  units  for  realloca- 
tions and  enhancements. 


The  University  has  increased  stu- 
dent aid  funds  by  approximately 
$1  million. 

"In  addition,  we  are  seeking 
restoration  of  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion for  Agricultural  Research  and 
Extension,  which  was  cut  at  the  last 
minute  from  the  state  appropriations 
process.  If  this  additional  funding  is 
not  forthcoming,  we  will  need  to  make 
additional  expense  adjustments  of 
$1.7  million  to  meet  the  salary  and 


"In  summary,  the  budget  is  an 
extremely  lean  one  that  focuses  and 
refocuses  the  very  limited  resources 
available  to  us  on  carefully  identified 
priorities,"  Dr.  Thomas  said. 

'To  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  pro- 
posed budget  not  only  sustains,  but 
strategically  advances  Penn  State's 
academic  quality  within  the  very  real 
constraints  of  the  times." 
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Thomas  honored  at  his  last  Trustees  meeting 


In  his  final  meeting  with  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
President  Joab  Thomas  was  praised  for  renewing  the 
University's  focus  on  undergraduate  education  and 
for  leading  Penn  State  during  its  largest  building 
and  facility  renovation  program. 

But  it  is  his  "unwavering  integrity"  that  those 
who  know  him  best  were  most  impressed  by  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Penn  Stales  15th  President. 

"1  have  learned  much  from  Joab  Thomas,"  John 
Brighton,  executive  vice  president  and  provost,  said 
in  an  impromptu  tribute  to  Dr.  Thomas,  who  has 
served  as  president  since  1990.  "He  is  a  person  of 
integrity  ...  unwavering  integrity  and  he  has  always 
put  the  University's  interests  above  his  own." 

Trustee  Barry  K.  Robinson  added  that  it  is  Dr, 
Thomas's  integrity  that  helped  Penn  State  make 
tremendous  strides  in  fulfilling  its  mission.  His  skill, 
tenacity  and  reputation  as  a  "master  of  colleg: 
conversation"  have  earned  him  the  respect  of  his  col 
leagues. 

Dr.  Thomas,  who  will  retire  from  his  post  as  pres- 
ident on  Sept.  1  and  turn  the  reins  over  to  Graham 
Spanier,  sat  silently  during  the  remarks  to  the  board, 
but  later  modestly  attributed  his  successes  to  his 
"ability  to  pick  good  people." 
*  The  legacy  of  the  Thomas  years,  described  by 
Dr.  Brighton,  includes  the  initiation  of  the  Future 


"As  President  Thomas  passes  the  baton 
to  Graham  Spanier,  he  will  give  him  an 
orchestra  that,  because  of  his  leadership, 
is  well  positioned  to  move  to  even  greater 
levels  of  performance." 

—  John  Brighton 
executive  vice  president  and  provost 


Process  —  a  necessary  step  in  the  continued  success 
of  Penn  State.  It  was  during  this  process  that  the 
University  had  the  opportunity  to  re-evaluate  its 
operations  and  redirect  its  resources  during  tight  fis- 
cal times. 

Dr.  Brighton  also  said  the  parting  president 
would  be  remembered  for  his  emphasis  on  quality 
education  and  for  reviving  the  focus  on  undergrad- 
uate education  and  teaching.  It  was  during  Dr. 
Thomas's  tenure  that  additional  rewards  were  creat- 
ed for  faculty  making  special  contributions  to  teach- 
ing, new  technology  classrooms  were  added  to  aid 
instruction  and  the  Commission  on  Undergraduate 
Education  was  bom. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Thomas  worked  to  continue 


increasing  the  rate  of  growth  of  research  dollars  to 
the  University  and  helped  cultivate  new  avenues  of 
private  support.  The  provost  said  Dr.  Thomas 
worked  diligently  over  the  years  to  secure  more 
funding  for  Penn  State  and  cited  the  recent  state 
budget  hearings  as  a  prime  example  of  how  he  was 
able  to  work  easily  with  key  constituencies. 

"I  don't  think  it  was  an  accident  that  Penn  State 
was  singled  out  for  additional  funding,"  Dr. 
Brighton  said,  referring  to  Dr.  Thomas's  informed 
and  eloquent  discourses  with  the  state  Legislature. 
Dr.  Thomas,  not  onjy  an  advocate  for  Penn  State 
but  for  all  of  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
praised  during  the  most  recent  budget  debates  for 
his  ability  to  defend  the  need  for  increased  funding 
for  higher  education. 

Dr.  Brighton  spoke  of  Dr.  Thomas  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  preparing  all  of  us  for  his  successor. 

"As  President  Thomas  passes  the  baton  to  Gra- 
ham Spanier,  he  will  give  him  an  orchestra  that, 
because  of  his  leadership,  is  well  positioned  to  move 
to  even  greater  levels  of  performance,"  Dr.  Brighton 
said. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
at  Penn  State  with  much  gratitude  to  Joab  Thomas 
for  leading  us  where  we  are  today,"  Dr.  Brighton 
concluded. 


Smeal  College  earns  leadership 
rankings  in  two  business  fields 


The  Smeal  College  earned  leadership  rankings  in 
recent  studies  of  two  business  fields. 

According  to  an  article  published  in  the  Joiir- 
nal  of  Business  Logistics.  The  Smeal  College's 
Department  of  Business  Logistics  is  No.  1,  lead- 
ing its  nearest  competitor  (the  University  of 
Tennessee)  by  more  than  100  points  and  nearly 
doubling  the  points  earned  by  Northwestern 
University,  the  fifth-ranked  program.  The  Smeal 
College  also  was  rated  No.  1  by  more  respon- 
dents to  the  survey. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  published  in  the  Pro- 
duction and  Operations  Management  Chronicle 
placed  the  college's  productions  and  operations 
management  faculty  fifth. 

According  to  that  study,  conducted  by  a  team 
from  the  University  of  Utah,  The  Smeal  College 
scholars  —  members  of  the  Department  of  Man- 
agement Science  and  Information  Systems  — 
were  fifth  in  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  work  they  published  in  journals  in  the  pro- 
ductions and  operations  management  field. 

The  survey  placed  The  Smeal  College  ahead 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill,  Clemson  and 
Columbia  (sixth  through  10th,  respectively)  in 
the  quality  ranking.  Ohio  State  topped  the  field 
at  No.  1.  North  Carolina,  Clemson,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Arizona  State  trailed  Penn  State 
in  the  quantity  of  articles  published.  Michigan 
State  was  ranked  first. 

Both  top  10  listings  were  dominated  by  busi- 
ness schools  of  the  Big  Ten,  with  five  appearing 
in  both. 

The  study  team  reviewed  articles  published 


in  21  journals  in  production  and  operations  man- 
agement during  the  five-year  period  between 
1989  and  1993.  Ratings  for  business  schools  were 
based  on  the  number  of  articles  appearing  in 
these  journals  and  on  weight  added  for  the  per- 
ceived quality  of  these  journals.  The  study  team 
also  conducted  similar  rankings  of 
individual  authors. 

The  joiiniai  of  Business  logistics  program  rank- 
ings were  based  on  a  survey  of  177  logistics  and 
transportation  educators  who  were  asked  to 
evaluate  each  logistics  program's  faculty, 
research  contributions,  departmental  reputation, 
graduate  curriculum,  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum, alumni  and  college  or  university  reputa- 
tion. 

By  those  criteria,  the  Smeal  logistics  depart- 
ment earned  662  points,  well  ahead  of  Tennessee 
at  537,  Michigan  State  University  at  526,  Ohio 
State  University  at  517  and  Northwestern  at  373. 

Rounding  out  the  top  10  were  Arizona  State 
University  (sixth),  the  University  of  Maryland 
(seventh),  MIT  (eighth),  Iowa  State  (ninth)  and 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  (1 0th).  Peren- 
nial private  business  school  powers  Harvard, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity came  in  11th,  14th  and  16th,  respective- 
ly. 

Seven  Big  Ten  schools  appeared  in  the  logis- 
tics program  top  30  listing.  Four  were  clustered 
in  the  top  five. 

The  logistics  rankings  were  compiled  by  a 
team  of  faculty  members  from  Michigan  State, 
Western  Michigan  University  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois University. 


Change  won't 
(delay  Jordan  Center 

AETNA  Casualty  &  Surety  Company  has  assumed 
responsibility  from  Lott  Constructors  of  Harleysville 
for  completing  construction  of  the  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. 

The  move,  which  was  not  unexpected,  will  not 
delay  the  scheduled  Nov.  28  completion  of  the  center. 
Construction  is  approximately  75  percent  complete 
and  much  of  the  remaining  work  is  being  handled  by 
specialist  contractors. 

AETNA  has  retained  Gilbane  Building  Company  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  as  the  construction  management 
firm  to  oversee  completion  of  general  construction. 

Gilbane  will  retain  many  of  Lott's  site  managers, 
which  will  help  facilitate  the  transition. 

"The  Department  of  General  Services  has  been  in 
close  contact  with  AETNA  to  assure  that  the  Jordan 
Center  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  November,  in 
accordance  with  the  progress  schedule,"  Gary  E. 
Crowell,  state  secretary  of  General  Services,  said. 

The  University  plans  to  occupy  the  center  in  Janu- 
ary 1996. 


Telethon  raises  $945,808 

The  1995  Children's  Miracle  Network  Telethon,  a  major 
source  of  funding  for  the  University's  Children's  Hospital 
in  Hershey,  raised  $945,808. 

Proceeds  from  the  telethon  are  used  to  enhance  pedi- 
atric care  by  funding  the  purchase  of  state-of-the-art 
diagnostic  and  treatment  equipment,  helping  to  strength- 
en existing  programs,  providing  health  education  pro- 
grams for  families  and  staff  and  supporting  research 
endeavors. 
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Promotions 


-*■  Effective  July  1,1995 


Academic  Rank 


To  Professor 

Thomas  P.  Ackerman,  meteorology 
Michael  A.  Adewumi,  petroleum 

and  natural  gas  engineering 
Edward  W.  Bittner,  chemistry, 

McKeesport  Campus 
Michael  R.  Baye,  economics 
Danielle  K.  Boal,  radiology  and 

pediatrics,  The  Hershey  Medical 

Center 
Robert  G.  Crane,  geography 
Keith  ].  Crocker,  economics 
Manuel  R.  Duque,  theatre  arts 
Amy  K.  Glasmeier,  geography 
Kenneth  C.  Gray,  vocational 

education 
Kathryn  M,  Grossman,  French 
Patrick  G.  Hatcher,  fuel  science  and 

geosciences 
Peter  S.  Houts,  behavioral  science 

and  medicine,  The  Hershey 

Medical  Center 
Dennis  L.  Johnson,  surgery  and 

pediatrics.  The  Hershey  Medical 

Center 
John  A.  Johnson,  psychology, 

DuBois  Campus 
Rangachar  Kasturi,  computer 

science  and  engineering 
Thomas  A.  Litzinger,  mechanical 

engineering 
Kathryn  L.  Lodwick,  history, 

Allentown  Campus 
William  J.  Mahar,  humanities  and 

music,  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Louis  Milakofsky,  chemistry,  Berks 

Campus 
George  R.  Milner,  anthropology 
Christopher  A.  Mullin,  entomology 
Jane  F.  Mutchler,  accounting 
Robert  M.  Owens,  computer  science 

and  engineering 
Donna  J.  Peuquet,  geography 
Gordon  E.  Robinson,  nuclear 

engineering 
Spiro  E.  Stefanou,  agricultural 

economics 
Mark  Strikman,  physics 
James  W.  Travis,  plant  pathology 
Jose  A.  Ventura,  industrial 

engineering 
Robert  A.  Walters,  engineering, 

McKeesport  Campus 
Jinchao  Xu,  mathematics 


Yu-Yan  Yeh,  nutrition 
M.  Daniel  Yoder,  music 

To  Associate  Professor 

James  E.  Alcock,  environmental 

sciences,  Ogontz  Campus 
Ramaswamy  C.  Anatheswaran, 

food  science 
Syed  S.  Andaleeb,  marketing,  Penn 

State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College 
Robert  L.  Avanzato,  engineering, 

Ogontz  Campus 
Johann  Baumgartner,  marketing 
Aida  M.  Beaupied,  Spanish 
Michael  B.  Berkman,  political 

science 
All  Borhan,  chemical  engineering 
Dennis  R.  Buckmaster,  agricultural 

engineering 
Keith  K.  Burkhart,  medicine. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Charles  S.  Cave,  art 
Yohchia  Chen,  engineering,  Penn 

State  Harrisburg 
Charles  M.  Comiskey,  political 

science,  Fayette  Campus 
Kim  D.  Cook,  music 
Wayne  R.  Curtis,  chemical 

engineering 
Richard  J.  Cyr,  biology 
Cheryl  A.  Dellasega,  nursing 
Peter  W.  Dillon,  surgery  and 

pediatrics.  The  Hershey  Medical 

Center 
David  A.  DiPietro,  art,  Fayette 

Campus 
David  T.  Doran,  accounting,  Penn 

State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College 
Robert  M.  Edwards,  nuclear 

engineering 
Douglas  F.  Eggli,  radiology.  The 

Hershey  Medical  Center 
Charles  H.  Firmin,  theatre  arts 
Charles  R.  Fisher  Jr.,  biology 
Stephen  A.  Ford,  agricultural 


Karen  L.  Freeman,  journalism 
Elizabeth  J.  Garber,  art  education 

and  women's  studies 
Charles  D.  Ghilani,  engineering, 

Wilkes-Barre  Campus 
David  S.  Gilmour,  molecular  and 

cell  biology 
Monica  E.  Gregory,  psychology, 

Hazleton  Campus 
Daniel  D.  Hade,  education 
Jayson  K.  Harper,  agricultural 

economics 


Karen  L.  Hill,  exercise  and  sport 

science,  Delaware  County 

Campus 
Harris  E.  Imadojemu,  engineering, 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 
John  J.  Janowiak,  forest  products 
Leif  I.  Jensen,  rural  sociology 
Karen  E.  Johnson,  speech 

communication 
Barry  Kanpol,  secondary 

foundations,  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
John  C.  Keifcr,  anesthesia.  The 

Hershey  Medical  Center 
Martha  L.  Kemper,  theatre  and 

integrative  arts,  Ogontz  Campus 
Richard  R.  Kennedy,  music 
Mark  S.  Klima,  mineral  processing 
Stephen  J,  Knabel,  food  science 
Ronald  E.  Land,  engineering. 

New  Kensington  Campus 
Peter  J.  Landschoot,  hjrfgrass 

science 
Urs  A.  Leuenberger,  medicine. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
James  P.  Lyon,  music 
Norbert  J.  Mayr,  history, 

Worthington  Scranton  Campus 
Glen  A.  Mazis,  humanities  and 

philosophy,  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Steven  A.  Meador,  medicine. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Mary  D.  Menachery,  chemistry, 

Altoona  Campus 
Kenneth  M.  Merz  Jr.,  chemistry 
Katsuhiko  Muramoto,  architecture 
Jamie  M.  Myers,  education 
Jon  M.  Nese,  environmental 

sciences,  Hazleton  Campus 
On-Cho  Ng,  history 
Yuk-Chow  Ng,  pharmacology. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
John  R.  Ousey  Jr.,  environmental 

sciences,  Delaware  County 

Campus 
Timothy  C.  Ovaert,  mechanical 

engineering 
Richard  C.  Pees,  obstetrics  and 

gynecology.  The  Hershey 

Medical  Center 
David  M.  Post,  education 
Robert  D.  Richards,  communica- 
tions and  law 
Donna  M.  Rogers,  Spanish 
Gregory  W.  Roth,  agronomy 
Lois  E.  Rubin,  English,  New 

Kensington  Campus 
Wayne  J.  Sebastianelli,  orthopedics. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Jeffery  M.  Sharp,  business  law 
Barbara  A.  Shaw,  engineering 

science  and  mechanics 
Madeleine  J.  Sigman-Grant,  food 


Paul  M.  Smith,  forest  products 

marketing 
John  P.  Sokol,  engineering,  Fayette 

Campus 
Stephen  W.  Stace,  music  and 

integrative  arts,  Ogontz  Campus 
Dan  T.  Steams,  landscape 

contracting 
GunnarF.  Stefansson,  mathematics, 

Altoona  Campus 
Robert  J.  Stevens,  educational 

psychology 
Janet  K.  Swim,  psychology 
Simon  J.  Tavener,  mathematics 
Rodney  L.  Troester,  speech 

communication,  Penn  State  Erie, 

The  Behrend  College 


Tramble  T.  Turner,  English,  Ogontz 

Campus 
David  M.  Wells,  mathematics.  New 

Kensington  Campus 
Paul  S.  Weiss,  chemistry 
Christine  A.  White,  history 
Daniel  E.  Willis,  architecture 
XiaoKang  Yu,  mathematics,  Altoona 

Campus 

To  Librarian 

Linda  C.  Friend,  computer-based 
resources  and  services 

To  Associate  Librarian 

Cynthia  S.  Fanes,  general  reference 
Amy  L.  Paster,  life  sciences 
Helen  F.  Smith,  life  sciences 
Nancy  M.  Stanley,  acquisitions 
Diane  M.  Zabel,  general  reference 

To  Research  Engineer 

D.R.  Stinebring,  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

To  Associate  Research  Engineer 

Jon  E.  Eaton,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 
James  P.  Helferty,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

To  Senior  Scientist 

Andrzej  Badzian,  Intercollege 

Materials  Research  Laboratory 
Teresa  Kieniewicz-Badzian, 

Intercollege  Materials  Research 
Laboratory 

■W.l.l.yj,lillJJ:liiJ.J.L4l.l.l 

Following  are  promotions  ol  stall 
members  in  Penn  State  Cooperative 
Extension  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  effective  July  1. 

To  Senior  Extension  Agent 

Paul  H.  Craig 
Gertrude  F.  Dougherty 
David  B.  Dowler 
Michael  P.  Foumier 
Dawn  M.  Olson 
Eugene  W.  Schunnan 

To  Extension  Agent 

Nancy  E.  Grotevant 
George  R.  Hurd 
Winifred  W.  McGee 
Mary  P.  Miller 
Nick  T.  Place 
Russell  D.  Powell 


To  Associate  Extension  Agent 

Celeste  A.  Ball 
Susan  K.  Dunn 
Carolyn  H.  Gilles 
James  R.  Ladlee 
Frasier  B.  Zahniser 
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July  20, 1995 

The  A 

Arts 


■^ou  Can't  Take  It  With  You"  is  playing  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre  on  the  University  Park 
Campus  today  through  July  22  and  July  25  to  29. 

Photo  courtesy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


"You  Can't  Take 
It  With  You" 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  the 
summer  professional  theatre  at 
Penn  State,  presents  "You  Can't 
Take  It  With  You"  as  its  final  show 
of  the  1995  season.  The  comedy  con- 
tinues in  the  Pavilion  Theatre  on  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You 
plays  at  8  p.m.  today  through  July 
22,  and  July  25-29.  Matinees  are  at  2 
p.m.  on  July  22  and  29. 

Carole  Brandt,  who  served  as 
Centre  Stage's  artistic  director  for 
six  seasons,  returns  to  direct  the 
comedy. 

Former  head  of  the  Department 
of  Theatre  Arts  at  Penn  State, 
Brandt  is  currently  dean  of  the 
Meadows  School  of  the  Arts  at 
Southern  Methodist  University. 

Tickets  are  $22  for  non-students; 
S19  for  students.  For  tickets  or  more 
information,  contact  the  Eisenhower 
Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863-0255. 

Student  drawing 
exhibitions  downtown 

The  following  student  drawing 
exhibitions  are  on  display  through 
July  at  downtown  businesses: 

"Jurassic  Park  a  la  Joan  Miro," 
"Sitescapes  a  la  Josef  Albers"  & 
"Sitescapes  a  la  Roy  Lichtenstein"  at 
Tower  of  Class,  137  W.  Beaver  Ave. 

"Sitescapes  a  la  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany"  at  Woodring's  Floral  Gar- 
dens, 145  S.  Allen  St. 

"Kern  Plaza  a  la  Juan  Gris"  at 
Mode,  123  S.Allen  St. 


"Palmer  Piazza  a  la  Keith  Har- 
ing"  at  Mr.  Charles,  228  E.  College 
Ave. 

"Streetscape  a  la  Edward  Hop- 
per" at  Jack  Harper,  114  W.  College 
Ave. 

The  exhibitions  are  the  work  of 
students  in  the  Visual  Communica- 
tion course  taught  by  Richard 
Alden,  assistant  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture. 

Pattee  exhibition 

Karen  Linlner  and  Mary  Hoster- 

man  are  holding  an  exhibition  of 
their  works  in  Pattee  Library's 
Lending  Services  Gallery  through 
July  30. 

Ms.  Lintner's  works,  which 
include  stoneware  wall  pieces  and 
acrylic  paintings,  are  representa- 
tional and  draw  from  themes  found 
in  nature.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Potter's  Guild  and  the  Art  Alliance 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  and  teaches 
art  at  the  State  College  Area  Junior 
High  School. 

Ms.  Hosterman  will  be  display- 
ing ceramic  containers  and  whimsi- 
cal fish.  She  lives  in  Pleasant  Gap 
and  fires  with  the  Potter's  Guild  at 
the  Art  Alliance  in  Lemont. 

Berks  Campus  opera 

Reading  Civic  Opera  Society  will 
present  the  romantic  musical  "She 
Loves  Me,"  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Berks 
Campus  on  July  28-30,  and  Aug.  2- 
5.  For  ticket  information  on  this 
Berks  Summer  Theatre  production, 
call  (610)  320-4850. 


Molecular  biology 
symposium  planned 


Penn  State's  Fourteenth  Summer  Sym- 
posium in  molecular  biology,  titled 
"Chromosomal  Controls  of  Gene 
Expression,"  will  take  place  from 
Thursday,  Aug.  3  to  Saturday,  Aug.  5, 
on  the  University  Park  Campus, 

Gary  Felsenf  eld,  chief  of  the  Phys- 
ical Biochemistry  Section  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  Molecular  Biology  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  will  pre- 
sent the  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.  Lecture 
in  Molecular  Biology  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  3,  in  Schwab  Audito- 
rium. This  keynote  address  is  open  to 
the  public.  Also  open  to  the  public  are 
the  symposium's  industry  exhibits  on 
current  research  directions  in  molecu- 


lar biology  and  the  latest  biotechnolo- 
gy-oriented products  and  services. 
These  exhibits  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  Aug,  3  and  Friday,  Aug.  4, 
at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  from  2  p.m.  to 
5:30  pm, 

Dr,  Felsenfeld  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  who  is 
an  internationally  renowned  expert  on 
the  structure  of  chromatin,  a  complex 
of  proteins  in  DNA,  as  it  relates  to  the 
regulation  of  gene  expression. 

For  more  information  or  to  regis- 
ter for  the  symposium,  contact  Lorene 
Slitzer,  program  coordinator,  108  Alt- 
house  (865-2538). 


Rural  issues  to  be  discussed 
during  Aug.  13-15  conference 


A  two-day  conference,  "The  Doing  of 
Rural  Community  Development:  A 
Celebration  in  Honor  of  Kenneth  P. 
Wilkinson"  will  be  held  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus,  Aug.  13-15.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology, 
this  celebration  seeks  to  bring  former 
students,  colleagues,  friends  and  asso- 
ciates together  to  discuss  a  central  focus 
of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  work  —  the  conduct 
of  rural  community  development. 

Formal  presentations,  roundtables 
and  general  discussion  sections  are 
scheduled,  including:  "Are  Small 
Towns  in  Mass  Society  Powerless?"  a 
presentation  by  Frank  Young,  of  Cor- 
nell University;  "Multi  community 
Development  Organizations:  A  Means 
to  Development  of  an  End  to  Commu- 
nity?" presented  by  Vernon  Ryan  and 


Chi-In  Wu,  Iowa  State  University;  a 
session  on  "Pursuing  Rural  Communi- 
ty Development  in  Resource- Depen- 
dent Areas,"  led  by  Rick  Krannich, 
Utah  State  University;  and  "Sustain- 
able Communities:  An  Interactional 
Perspective,"  presented  by  Jeff  Bridger 
and  A.E  Luloff,  Penn  State. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  future 
of  community  development  will  round 
out  the  conference,  followed  by  a  bar- 
becue dmner  at  the  pavilions  on  the 
corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  University 
Drive. 

Registration  for  this  event  is  $35. 
For  more  information  or  a  copy  of  the 
agenda,  contact  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802, 
(814)865-5461,    Eariy    registration    is 


Cybernetic  marketing  is  conference  topic 


The  cybernetic  future  of  marketing  will 
be  the  focus  of  'Transforming  Market- 
ing for  the  Information  Age,"  a  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Business  Markets. 

Under  the  direction  of  Arvind 
Rangaswamy,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  the  conference  will  feature 
a  number  of  leading  experts  who  will 
explore  the  latest  in  database  market- 
ing, sales  force  automation,  the  World 
Wide  Web,  electronic  commerce  and 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI). 

The  Aug.  10-11  event  at  The  Penn 
State  Scanticon  will  provide  business 
executives  and  scholms  new  insights  on 


how  leading  companies  are  using  tech- 
nology in  marketing.  The  keynote 
address,  "The  Strategic  Value  of  Market- 
ing Information,"  will  be  delivered  by 
Rashi  Glazer  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley- Featured  speakers  will 
include  Dr.  Rangaswamy;  Deborah  A. 
Buckley,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation; 
Tim  DiScipio,  Easton  Media  Group; 
Sunil  Gupta,  University  of  Michigan; 
Peter  E.  Harvey,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Nicholas  T.  Sorvillo,  Kraft  Foods;  and 
Charles  Stryker,  MKIS  User  Forum, 

For  program  information,  contact 
Margaret  Savoia  at  (814)  865-1869;  for 
registration  information,  contact 
Carolyn  Andersen  at  (814)  863-5140. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Thursday,  July  20 

Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  "Safe  Sax" 

Gazz). 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  Pavilion 

Theatre.  "You  Can't  Take  It  With  You" 

Through  July  29.  Call  863-0255. 
Friday,  July  21 

Anihfoplogy  Film  Series,  noon.  219  Carpen- 
ter Btdg.  "Out  of  the  Past:  The  Spirit 

World." 
Ice  Cream  "Diversions."  7  p.m..  Creamery 

Patio.  'Tarnished  Six"  (dixieland). 
Tuesday,  July  25 
Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  Red  Apple 

Juice  (bluegrass.  country,  swing). 
Wednesday,  July  26 
"Nights  at  the  Opera,"  7:30  p.m.,  Recital  Hall, 

Ivlusic  BIdg,  "Salome,"  presented  by 

Susan  Boardman, 
HUB  Lawn  Film,  dusk,  "The  Flinstones." 

Free  admission. 
Thursday,  July  27 
Music  at  Noon,  Fisher  Plaza.  Red  Wing 

(Irish  &  American  folk) 
Friday,  July  28 
Anthropology  Film  Series,  noon,  219 

Carpenter  BIdg.  "Out  of  the  Past: 

Collapse." 
Ice  Cream  "Diversions."  7  p.m.,  Creamery 

Patio.  Dixie  Lions  (dixieland  jazz). 
Wednesday,  Aug.  2 
Summer  classes  end. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition."  Mon.-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Performance  Today,"  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered.'  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition."  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  wilh  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri., 

4-5  p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6-p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 
"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon., 

8  p.m. 
'Thistle  S  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  July  20 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.,  Penn  State 
Room,  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Curt  Cutler  on 
"Detecting  Gravitational  Waves." 

Thursday,  July  27 

Summer  Seminar,  3:30  p.m.-;  Penn  State 
Room.  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Min  Chen  on 
'Theoretical,  Numerical,  and  Experi- 
mental Investigation  of  Water  Waves." 

CONFERENCES 

Friday,  July  21 

Nutrition  and  Exercise,  70  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  July  23. 

Saturday,  July  22 

Men's  Soccer  Camp  III.  100  attendees,  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  26- 

Sunday,  July  23 

Cheerleading  Camp  II,  480  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls,  Through  July  26. 

Field  Hockey  Camp  11,110  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls,  Through  July  27. 

Wrestling  Camp  II,  72  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  27. 

Ag  in  the  Classroom,  100  attendees. 
Through  July  28. 

Ice  Hockey  Camp  II,  100  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  28. 

Intensive  English  Communication  Program— 
Nihon  University  Program,  50  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through 
Aug.  19. 


Monday,  July  24 

Designing  Quiet  Structures,  40  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scanitcon,  Through  July  26. 

Central  Boiler  Plant.  26  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  28. 

Consumer  Issues  in  the  '90s.  15  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through  July  28. 

Enter  2000,  38  attendees.  University  Resi- 
dence Halls.  Through  July  28, 

Modern  Protective  Structures:  Design.  Analy- 
sis, and  Evaluation,  35  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scantiosn.  Through  July  28. 

UCLEA— Union  Women,  150  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  July  29. 

Tuesday,  July  25 

State  4-H  Days,  1 ,420  attendees,  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  July  27. 

Wastewater  Symposium.  60  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon,  Through  July  27. 

Working  with  Bakhiin  Today,  75  attendees,  The 
Penn  State  Scanlicon.  Through  July  29. 

CIEE  Japanese  Program,  40  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  Aug.  12. 

Sunday,  July  30 

New  Holland  North  America.  25  attendees. 
The  Penn  State  Scanticon.  Through 
Aug.  2. 

Olympic  Development  Soccer  Camp.  150  at- 
tendees. University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  Aug.  3. 

Boys'  Basketball  Camp,  174  attendees.  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls,  Through  Aug.  4. 

Credit  Union  Institute,  100  attendees.  The 
Penn  State  Scanticon,  Through  Aug.  4. 

Ice  Hockey  Camp  III,  100  attendees.  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls.  Through  Aug.  4. 

Lady  Lion  Soccer  Team  Camp.  100  atten- 
dees. University  Residence  Halls. 
Through  Aug,  4, 

Lady  Lion  Soccer  Camp,  100  attendees,  Uni- 
versity Residence  Halls.  Through  Aug.  4. 

Penn  State  Fencing  Camp,  40  attendees. 
University  Residence  Halls.  Through 
Aug.  5. 

Monday,  July  31 

Air  Conditioning  Maintenance  and  Operation, 
26  attendees.  University  Residence 
Halls.  Through  Aug.  4, 

Soccer  Day  Camp,  90  attendees.  University 
Residence  Halls.  Through  Aug.  4. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Psalms,"  non-objective  paintings  by  West 
Coast  painter  John  McDonough,  through 
Oct.  1 . 

"Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," 20  photographs  from  the  Palmer  Art 
Collection,  through  Jan.  14. 1996. 

Pattee 

Main  Lobby: 

"The  Veterans  Return  to  Campus.  1944-50," 
commemorates  the  changes  that  oc- 
curred on  campus  as  the  University  dealt 
with  new  students  who  were  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  through  July  30. 

Zoller  Gallery: 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  Thesis  Exhibition, 
through  Aug.  4. 


TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone  di- 
rectories. Other  messages  are  Weath- 
er—234;  Arts  Line— 345;  University 
Calendar— 456. 


OK  Shelf 


July  20  -Aug.  6 


Capturing  his  childhood  i 
on  paper,  Siegfried  Steufert,  pro- 
fessor of  behavioral  science  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  has  writ- 
ten Arch  of  Fire:  A  Child  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many. The  21 2- page  book,  published 
by  Aina  Kai  Books  (1995),  covers  the 
traumatic  events  and  wistful  memo- 
ries of  Dr,  Streufert  from  age  5 
through  agel4  during  wartime, 
including  the  heartbreak  of  watching 
his  city  burn  until  97  percent  of  it 
was  nothing  but  rubble. 

For  decades,  said  Dr.  Streufert,  "I 
drew  an  iron  curtain  around  my 
experiences  and  shut  them  out."  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  however,  he  was  con- 
tacted by  the  mayor  of  Raisdorf,  Ger- 
many, a  small  suburb  of  Kiel  and  Dr. 
Streufert's  hometown,  who  was  writ- 
ing a  book  and  seeking  information 
on  Dr.  Streufert's  father.  Dr.  Streufert 
began  going  through  files  that  had 
been  untouched  for  many  years,  and 
as  he  did,  the  pages  of  his  childhood 
reopened  and  its  stories  came  alive. 

Dr.  Streufert's  father,  a  member 
of  the  German  parliament  before 
Hitler's  ascension  to  power,  fought 
the  Nazis  before  their  takeover  and 
was  accused  of  being  "an  enemy  of 
the  people  and  the  state." 

August  Streufert  was  active  in 
the  underground  movement,  trans- 
porting Jews  to  fishing  boats  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  that  would  take  them  to 
safety  in  Sweden. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  his  father 
was  sent  to  a  concentration  camp.  In 
April  1945  when  Dr,  Streufert  was  10 
years  old,  he  and  his  mother 
received  a  package  —  his  father's 
clothes  and  a  note  stating  he  died  on 
Dec.  27, 1944. 

Dr.  Streufert  wrote  Arch  of  Fire 
partly  for  himself  and  partly  for  the 
rest  of  us  because,  he  says,  "Fifty 
years  have  now  passed.  Younger 
people  today  don't  know  what  it's 
like."  Because  the  book  is  written 
from  a  child's  perspective,  he  hopes 
that  schools  will  use  it. 

He  feels  strongly,  however,  that 
what  happened  in  Germany  could  — 
and  does  —  happen  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  wherever  human  nature 
is  present. 

The  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  were  caught  largely  unpre- 
pared by  the  rapid  collapse  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  the  sudden  demise  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany.  In  his  book,  U.S. 
Military  Strategy  and  the  Cold  War 
Endgame,  Stephen  J.  Cimbala,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  looks  at 
security  issues  and  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  military  strate- 
gy in  the  coming  century. 


Dr.  Cimbala,  a  defense  consultant 
on  arms  control  and  related  topics, 
writes  that  the  principal  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  U.S.  strategy  will 
shift  from  rapid  reaction  forces  of 
mass  destruction  to  flexibly  tasked 
and  slower  forces  designed  for  last- 
resort  retaliation.  Deterrence  more 
dependent  on  denial  instead  of  pun- 
ishment capabilities  —  characteristic 
of  the  period  preceding  the  Cold 
War  —  will  in  the  next  century  once 
"again  become  the  norm,  according  to 
this  book  published  by  Frank  Cass 
&  Co.,  Great  Britain. 

The  book  looks  at  the  changes 
that  will  occur  in  both  U.S.  and  Russ- 
ian strategic  nuclear  forces  and  the 
imminent  decline  of  the  nuclear 

Other  books  by  Dr,  Cimbala 
include  Uncertainty  and  Control; 
Future  Superpower  Strategy  (1990)  and 
Clausewitz  and  Escalation;  Classical 
Perspective  on  Nuclear  Strategy  (1991). 

A  new  book.  The  Last  Great  Victory: 
The  End  of  World  War  11,  July/August 
1945,  published  by  Dutton,  recounts 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
month  in  modern  history:  The  final 
30  days  of  World  War  II. 

"Although  my  book  begins  as  the 
war  in  Europe  comes  to  an  end,  its 
real  focus  is  the  momentous  last 
month  of  the  war,"  Stanley  Wein- 
traub,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of  arts 
and  humanities,  said.  "We  had  no 
idea  that  the  end  for  Japan  would  be 
that  close,  for  surrender  wasn't  even 
in  their  military  manuals." 

So  the  beginning  of  the  end  came 
exactly  one  month  before  the  war 
was  over  —  in  mid-July  —  when  on 
the  same  day  Truman  and  Stalin 
came  to  a  Berlin  suburb  to  reconfig- 
ure the  map  of  Europe  and  plan  for 
Russia's  help  in  beating  Japan,  the 
first  atomic  device  was  tested  at  Ala- 
magordo  Flats,  N.M. 

The  Penn  State  cultural  histori- 
an has  written  a  global  narrative 
that  encompasses  the  bloody  U.S. 
island  victories  in  the  Pacific  war 
and  goes  inside  the  turmoil  of  a 
shattered  Japan.  The  new  book 
brings  to  life  many  great  politi- 
cians, battle  commanders  and 
future  world  figures,  such  as  John 
F.  Kennedy  as  a  Hearst  reporter  in 
Germany  and  Jimmy  Carter  as  an 
Annapolis  plebe. 

Dr.  Weintraub  has  written  other 
notable  histories  and  biographies, 
the  most  recent  being  Disraeli  and 
long  Day's  Journey  into  War: 
December  7,  1941,  a  widely 
acclaimed  50th  anniversary  book 
about  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Awards 


Penn  College  names 
Alumnus  of  Year 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Tech- 
nology has  presented  its  1995 
Alumnus  of  the  Year  award  to 
Frederick  T.  Gilmour  III,  direc- 
tor of  the  college's  Instructional 
Media  Center. 

In  1966,  Mr.  Gilmour  was 
among  the  first  graduating  class 
at  Penn  College's  predecessor, 
Williamsport  Area  Community 
College.  That  year,  he  earned  a 
certificate  in  technical  illustra- 
tion. He  went  on  to  attain  an 
associate  of  arts  degree  in  1974 
from  the  college,  and  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  art  educa- 
tion, summa  cum  laude,  from 
Mansfield  University  in  1983. 

Mr.  Gilmour  has  served  as 
director  of  the  college's  Instruc- 
tional Media  Center  since  1986. 
Also  an  assistant  professor  at 
Penn  College,  he  instructs  class- 
es in  introduction  to  drawing  and 
television  production,  and  serves 
on  the  advisory  committee  for  the 

program. 

Staff  honored  for 
faculty  support 


enty 


aff 


the  University  have  been 
honored  by  the  Office  of  the 
Senior  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Graduate  Educa- 
tion for  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions and  dedication  in  sup- 
port of  faculty  and  students. 

Special  citations  went  to  four 
staff  members: 

—  Kalhy  Barr,  administrative 
assistant.  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences; 

—  Shelley  Gelte,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Intercollege 
Materials  Research  Laboratory; 

—  Chris  Lose,  microcomputer 
information  specialist.  Research 
and  Technology  Transfer  Orga- 
nization; and 

—  Nancy  Warner,  staff  assis- 
tant. College  of  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences. 


The 


ards 


ly.  Candidates  for  awards  are 
nominated  by  the  associate  deans 
for  Research  and  Graduate  Stud- 
ies, the  directors  of  Intercollege 
Research  Programs,  and  the 
department  heads  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  and  in  the  Research 
and  Technology  Transfer  Orga- 
nization. 


Assistant  professor  receives 
Elion  cancer  research  award 


Kristin  A.  Eckert,  assistant 
professor  of  pathology  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter, has  received  the 
Gertrude  Elion  Cancer 
Research  Award,  spon- 
sored by  the  American 
Association  for  Cancer 
Research  (AACR). 

The  award  is  presented 
annually  to  a  non-tenured 
scientist  at  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor level  who  is  engaged 
in  meritorious  basic  or  clini- 
cal research  in  cancer  causa- 
tion, prevention  or  treatment. 

Dr.  Eckert  was  selected 
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The  AACR,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  organiza- 
tions of  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical cancer  researchers,  cre- 
ated the  award  in  honor  of 
Nobel  laureate  Gertrude 
Elion  in  1993. 

Dr.  Eckert  joined  the  fac- 
ulty in  1993  following  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  at 
the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sci- 
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lie  Processing  of 
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an  DNA  Poly- 
Her  research  in 


Kristin  A.  Eckert 

the  medical  center's  Jake 
Gittlen  Cancer  Research 
Institute  examines  the  bio- 
chemical details  concerning 


the  involvement  of  specific 
human  DNA  polymerases 
in  the  mutagenic  processing 
of  DNA  damage. 


She  earned  her  doctor- 
ate in  oncology  and  genet- 
ics from  the  McArdle  Labo- 
ratory for  Cancer  Research 
at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison and  bachelor's 
degree  in  microbiology 
from  Penn  State. 


Liberal  Arts  recognizes  faculty  members 


Recipients  of  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  1995  awards  for  outstand- 
ing scholarship,  teaching  and  advis- 
ing are:  Lynn  S.  Liben,  professor 
and  head.  Department  of  Psycholo- 
gy, Distinction  in  the  Social  Sciences 
Award;  Michael  Johnson,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and  women's 
studies,  and  Peter  Schneeman,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English,  Outstand- 
ing Teacher  Award;  Linda  Selzer, 
instructor  in  English,  Outstanding 
Faculty  Adviser  Award;  and  Cecilia 
Mame'li,  lecturer  in  Italian,  Samuel 
M.  Richards,  lecturer  in  sociology, 
and  Ann  Marie  Thigpen,  lecturer  in 
English,  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award  for  Non-Tenure  Line  Faculty. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the 
Liberal  Arts  Alumni  Society. 

Dr.  Liben  joined  the  psychology 
department  in  1982  and  became  its 
head  in  1987.  Her  research  is  in  the 
area  of  cognitive  development  and 
has  been  supported  by  grants  from 
the  W.T.  Grant  Foundation,  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  Her  con- 
tributions include  service  as  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Journal  of  Experimeti- 
tai  Child  Psychology,  as  president  and 
symposium  series  editor  of  the  Jean 


Piaget  Society,  and  as  a  member  of 
review  panels  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  She  has 
published  six  books  and  numerous 
scholarly  articles. 

Student  evaluations  of  Dr.  John- 
son place  him  among  the  outstand- 
ing teachers  in  liberal  arts.  Dr.  John- 
son has  long  recognized  the  diversity 
of  Penn  State's  students  and  of  the 
world  they  will  enter  after  college, 
and  has  prepared  them  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Schneeman  is  noted  for  his 
skill  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching 
fiction  writing.  A  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty since  1971,  he  has  twice  served 
as  director  of  the  English  depart- 
ment's undergraduate  writing  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Schneeman  also  teaches 
courses  on  the  American  short  story. 

Ms.  Selzer,  director  of  the  English 
department  Advising  Center,  was 
recognized  for  her  strong  commit- 
ment to  undergraduate  advising  and 
excellence  in  that  role.  She  is  the 
adviser  to  more  than  100  students, 
about  one  third  of  them  majoring  in 
English.  In  addition,  in  recognition 
of  her  teaching  abilities,  she  previ- 
ously received  the  Liberal  Arts  Out- 
standing Teacher  Award  for  Non- 
Tenure  Line  Faculty. 


Ms.  Mameli  has  taught  Italian  at 
Penn  State  since  1991.  She  coordi- 
nates the  basic  language  program  in 
Italian  and  is  the  faculty  sponsor  of 
Circolo  Italiano,  an  organization  for 
undergraduates  interested  in  Italian 
language  and  culture.  She  has  served 
as  coordinator  of  the  summer  inten- 
sive program  in  Italian  and  is  the 
faculty  member  in  charge  of  the 
Summer  Education  Abroad  program 
in  Todi,  Italy. 

Mr.  Richards,  who  holds  a  post- 
doctoral teaching  fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  has 
achieved  success  in  his  teaching  of 
courses  in  race  and  ethnic  relations, 
social  inequality,  urban  sociology 
and  social  problems. 

Ms.  Thigpen  has  been  a  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  English  since 
1976,  teaching  courses  in  business 
communication  and  technical  com- 
munication. For  10  years  she  has 
coordinated  the  Penn  State/Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Essay  Contest,  a  statewide  contest 
involving  students  at  1,750  public 
and  private  schools.  She  is  a  consul- 
tant and  editor  to  businesses  in  the 
region,  and  is  also  known  for  her 
expertise  on  American  folklore  and 
culture. 


Hershey  honors  administrative  assistant  as  outstanding  office  professional 


Madelyn  S.  Snesavage  is  the  winner 
of  the  10th  annual  PSEOP  Outstand- 
ing Office  Professional  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  in  recogni- 
tion of  an  office  employee  who  has 
provided  exceptional  meritorious  ser- 


vice on  behalf  of  Penn  State.  Ms.  Sne- 
savage has  served  as  the  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center  since  1994. 

She  has  been  with  the  University 


for  18  years,  beginning  as  a  patient  care 
secretary  in  1973. 

From  1975  to  1979,  she  worked  for 
a  group  of  three  physicians  in  Harris- 
burg  before  returning  to  the  Division 
of  Pediatric  Surgery  as  a  secretary. 


Nominated  by  her  peers  at  Her- 
shey, she  was  cited  for  her  profession- 
al, courteous  and  pltasant  manner 
even  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. 
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Mont  Alto 
staff  members 
cited  for  service 

Two  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  Cam- 
pus staff  members  were  honored 
for  their  service  to  the  campus 
during  the  1994-95  academic 
year. 

Andrea  Christopher  of 
Waynesboro  received  the  Mont 
Alto  Outstanding  Service  to  the 
Campus  Award,  and  Linda 
Monn  of  Shippensburg  was 
given  the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Support  Service  Excellence 
Award.  Both  were  nominated  by 
their  co-workers  at  the  campus. 

As  assistant  director  of  stu- 
dent affairs,  Ms.  Christopher  is 
responsible  for  financial  aid  and 
counseling  services  for  students. 
Ms.  Christopher,  who  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  sociology 
from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Cortland  and  a  master's 
degree  from  Penn  State,  received 
the  Pennsylvania  College  Person- 
nel Association's  Award  for  Out- 
standing Contribution  in  1991 
and  served  as  president  of  the 
organization  during  the  1992-93 
acadeniic  year.  She  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda,  the 
national  honor  society  for  stu- 
dents in  continuing  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association. 

Ms.  Monn,  staff  assistant  in 
academic  affairs,  joined  the  cam- 
pus staff  nearly  seven  years  ago. 
A  graduate  of  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Business  College,  she  has  earned 
33  credits  toward  an  associate 
degree  in  business  administra- 
tion. She  also  is  a  member  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Lambda. 


Lion's  Paw  honors  Sue  Paterno 
for  notable  service  to  University 


Suzanne  Fohland  Falerno,  spokes- 
woman for  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association  National  Service  Week,  a 
United  Way  campaign  chairperson, 
founding  member  of  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Alumni  Association,  stu- 
dent tutor  and  wife  of  head  football 
coach  Joe  Palerno,  has  received  the 
Lion's  Paw  Medal. 

Established  in  1965  by  the  Lion's 
Paw  Alumni  Association,  the  Lion's 
Paw  Medal  honors  those  who  have 
contributed  notable  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity, especially  by  fostering  its 
traditions. 

Each  year,  members  of  the  Lion's 
Paw  senior  honor  society  elect  mem- 
bers for  the  next  year  based  on  their 
leadership  in  student  activities  and 
service  to  Penn  State.  Now  an  associa- 
tion of  700  members,  the  alumni 
group  awards  the  medallion  annually. 
Cited  as  a  "devoted  tutor,  loyal 
alumni  leader  and  dedicated  commu- 


She  not  only  helped  found 
the  college  alumni  society, 
but  served  as  a  board 
member  and  president 
from  1975  to  1977. 


nity  volunteer,"  Mrs.  Paterno  has  been 
a  volunteer  since  her  student  days  at 
Penn  State  in  the  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts  in  the  1960s. 

She  not  only  helped  found  the  col- 
lege alumni  society,  but  served  as  a 
board  member  and  president  from 
1975  to  1977.  She  also  was  a  member 
of  the  Alumni  Association  Alumni 
Council  from  1975  to  1983  and  served 
on  its  executive  board  from  1980  to 
1983. 

She  currently  serves  on  the  Nation- 


al Development  Council  and  the 
Libraries  Development  Advisory 
Board,  which  she  has  chaired  since 
1994.  She  and  Coach  Paterno  spear- 
headed the  campaign  that  raised  more 
than  $14  million  lor  the  addition  to 
Pattee  Library,  which  the  trustees 
voted  to  name  the  Paterno  Library. 

She  is  also  active"in  the  community, 
having  served  as  honorary  chair  of  the 
United  Way  in  1994  and  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Special  Olympics 
Board  since  1991.  In  addition,  she 
helped  gain  visibility  for  the  largest 
community  service  effort  ever  under- 
taken by  an  alumni  association,  when 
she  and  Franco  Harris  served  as  hon- 
orary co-chairs  of  the  Penn  State  Alum- 
m  Association's  National  Service  Week. 
Mrs.  Paterno's  Lion's  Paw  Medal 
will  be  the  second  one  for  the  Paterno 
household.  Coach  Paterno  received 
the  Lion's  Paw  Medal  in  1969  and  was 
made  an  honorary  alumnus  in  1973. 


FFA  awards  professor  for  teaching,  advising 


The  Collegiate  FFA  honored  Profes- 
sor Erskine  Cash  with  its  Outstanding 
Educator  Award  in  recognition  of 
excellence  in  the  areas  of  teaching  and 
advising. 

Dr.  Cash  joined  the  dairy  and  ani- 
mal science  faculty  in  1972. 

As  coordinator  of  the  departmen- 
t's beef  cattle  program.  Dr.  Cash  uses 
current  genetic  principles  and  tech- 
nologies to  make  selections  and  plan 
matings  in  the  Penn  State  beef  herds. 

He  also  developed  a  livestock  mer- 
chandising course  to  acquaint  stu- 


dents with  the  many  facets  of  market- 
ing top-quality  seedstock. 

Both  as  former  coordinator  of 
advising  for  the  undergraduate  animal 
science  major,  and  as  present  coordi- 
nator of  the  department's  external  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Cash  aids  in  the  recruitment, 
advising  and  placement  of  students. 

He  has  served  as  editor,  vice-pres- 
ident and  president  of  the  National 
Block  and  Bridle  Club.  He  received 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Alumni  Society's  Excellence  in  Acade- 
mic Advising  Award  in  1991,  the 


AMOCO  Foundation  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award  in  1979  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Science's  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta  Teaching  Award  in  1984. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Science  and  serves 
on  its  editorial  board. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of 
numerous  industry  organizations,  he 
currently  serves  as  director  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Cattleman's  Association 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Angus  Associa- 
tion, and  as  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Beef  Council. 


Fayette  Campus  names  Excellence  Award  winners 


The  Penn  State  Fayette  Campus 
announced  winners  of  its  1995 
Excellence  Awards: 

—  Ellen  M.  Laun,  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  program 
specialist  and  lecturer  in  educa- 
tion, received  the  Adminish-ative 
Excellence  Award; 


-  Janet  Gibson,  staff  assis- 
tant to  the  director  of  Develop- 
ment and  University  Relations, 
received  the  Public  Service  Excel- 
lence Award; 

—  C.  Michael  Comiskey, 
assistant  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, received  the  Research/ 
Scholarly  Excellence  Award; 


-  Karen  L.  Sidor,  a  nursing 
student,  received  the  Scholastic 
Excellence  Award;  and 

—  Charles  H.  Wall,  lecturer 
in  English,  received  the  Teaching 
Excellence  Award. 

Campus  faculty  and  staff 
members  submitted  nominations 
for  each  of  the  awards. 


Alumni  Association  Information  Kiosk  gets  top  award 

tions  submitted  entries,  includ- 
ing Fortune  500  companies, 
research  and  educational  facili- 
ties, and  a  variety  of  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies. 

The  association's  kiosk  is 
installed  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 


The  Alumni  Association's  Infor- 
mation Kiosk  has  won  an  Apple 
Enterprise  Awards  Trophy  for 
the  best  custom  application  in  the 
Multimedia/Kiosk  Education 
and  Government  category  at  the 
PC  EXPO  in  New  York  City. 


The  University  was  one  of  n 
developers  honored  at  the  first 
Apple  Enterprise  Awards  ceremo- 
ny, which  recognizes  custom, 
large-scale  solutions  implement- 
ed on  the  Macintosh  platform. 

A  broad  range  of  organiza- 


Engineering  library  head, 
reference  librarian  share 
award  for  TMI  project 

Thomas  Conkling,  head  of  the  Engineering  Library, 
and  Bonnie  Osif,  Engineering  Reference  librarian, 
were  joint  winners  of  the  Ei  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation (SLA)  Engineering  Librarian  Award  for  1995. 

The  librarians  won  the  national  award  for  the 
creation  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  2  collection  and  its 
two  Internet  databases. 

The  award  is  given  to  an  SLA  Engineering  Divi- 
sion member  for  a  demonstrated  notable  or  impor- 
tant contribution  in  their  role  as  an  engineering  library 
professional  or  in  recognition  of  their  leadership  in 
the  field  of  sci-tech  Ubrarianship  during  the  past  year. 

The  award  was  established  by  the  Engineering 
Division  of  SLA  and  is  sponsored  by  Engineering 
Information  Inc.  (Ei). 
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Agricultural  Sciences  i 

Diane  V.  Brown  has  been  named  i 

in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  as; 

ate  director  of  Cooperative  Extension. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  has  more  than  25  years  e 
rience  working  in  extension,  has  been  acting  a 
ciate  dean  since  Jan.  1.  Previously  she  was  d 
tor  of  the  west  regit 
of  PennStateCo 
erative     Extensi 


tered  programs,  per- 
sonnel and  budgets 
for  17  county  exten- 
sion offices. 

In  her  new  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Brown  will 
have  responsibility 
for  all  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Exten- 
sion efforts  and  will 
provide  leadership 
for  programs  in  agri- 
cultural and  natural 


Diane  Brown 


ity  development,  family  liv- 
ig,  4-H  and  related  areas. 

Dr.  Brown  has  worked  in  extension  education 
1  four  states  and  has  experience  in  all  program 
reas.  Throughout  her  career,  she  has  been  a 
■ader  in  state  and  national  professional ; 
spokesperson  for  exti 


national  level. 

She  began  hei 
economist  in  Virg: 
in  Maryland  and 
State  Cooperative  Extension 
al  extension  home  economist 


tension  career  as  a  home 

and  held  similar  positions 

before  joining  Penn 

As  a  region- 

ine  counties 


in  the  southeast  region,  she  led  programs  in  fam- 
ily resource  management,  energy,  equipment 
and  food  economics. 

In  1983,  Dr.  Brown  was  named  family  living 
program  leader  for  the  southeast  region.  In  1988, 
she  received  the  Ruby  Award,  the  highest  award 
given  to  a  state  cooperative  extension  profession- 
al by  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  the  national  extension 
honorary  fraternity.  In  1985,  she  received  the 
Outstanding  Pennsylvania  Home  Economist 
Award  from  the  National  Association  of  Exten- 
sion Home  Economists. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Family  and  Consumer  Sciences,  the 
National  Association  of  Extension  Home  Econo- 
mists and  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education.  She  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Family  and 
Consumer  Sciences,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  Adult  Continuing  Education  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Extension  Home  Econo- 
mists. 

She  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  econom- 
ics education  from  Bridgewater  College,  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  a  master's  degree  in  family  manage- 
ment and  community  development  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  a  doctorate  in  adult 
education  from  Penn  State. 

H&HD  appoints  associate  dean 

Lynne  Vemon-Feagans  has  been  named  associate 
dean  for  research  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development.  ; 

Dr.  Vernon-Feagans  is  professor  of  human 
development  in  the  Department  of  Human  Devel- 
opment and  Family  Studies;  her  research  focuses 
on  children  at  risk  for  developmental  problems. 


She  is  especially  well  known  for  her  longitudinal 
research  on  the  impact  of  otitis  media,  or  middle 
ear  disease,  on  children's  developing  attention, 
social  and  language  skills.  Her  earlier  research 
dealt  with  children  at  risk  for  learning  disabili- 
ties, school  failure  and  other  problems. 

Dr.  Vernon-Feagans  will  oversee  a  research 
program  that  has  grown  by  nearly  40  percent  in 
the  past  five  years  and  generated  more  than 
$12  million  in  external  support  in  1994-95.  Health 
and  Human  Development  faculty  conduct  both 
basic  and  applied  research  on  a  wide  range  of 
health  and  quality-of-iife  issues,  often  working 
collaboratively  with  researchers  in  other  disci- 
plines within  and  beyond  Penn  State.  Much  of  the 
research  focuses  on  promoting  health  and  pre- 
venting —  as  contrasted  with  treating  —  disease. 

Dr,  Vernon-Feagans,  a  Penn  State  faculty 
member  since  1985,  is  an  author  or  editor  of  five 
books  on  children's  language,  learning  disabili- 
ties and  related  topics;  the  newest  is  The  Perils  of 
School:  How  Children's  Talk  Reveals  the  Culture  of 
Community  and  the  Classroom  (Blackwell  Publish- 
ers, 1995). 

Ir.  1993  she  received  the  college's  Evan  G.  and 
Helen  G.  Pattishall  Outstanding  Research 
Achievement  Award. 

She  recently  served  on  a  federal  panel  that 
established  standards  for  the  treatment  of  otitis 
media  in  children.  In  addition,  she  is  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  journal  Developmen- 
tal Psychology  and  has  served  on  several  study 
sections  for  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development. 

At  Penn  State  she  has  been  professor-in-charge 
of  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Human  Development  and 
Family  Studies,  and  has  served  as  interim  head 
of  the  department  on  several  occasions. 

She  has  a  doctorate  in  developmental  psy- 
chology and  linguistics  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  a  bachelor's  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Before  coming  to 
Penn  State,  she  was  a  senior  investigator  at  the 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Professor  joins  College  of  Engineering 

Steven  L.  Garrett,  professor  of  physics  in  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  the  United  Technologies  Corp.  Pro- 
fessor in  Acoustics  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
He  will  hold  a  joint  appointment  in  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory. 

Internationally  known  for  his  research  in 
physical  and  engineering  acoustics.  Dr.  Garrett's 
recent  projects  include  thermal  acoustic  refrigera- 
tion and  fiber  optics  sensing.  He  is  the  co-holder 
of  12  patents  covering  a  range  of  acoustical  instru- 
mentation and  fiber  optics  applications. 

Penn  State's  Graduate  Program  in  Acoustics 
is  the  largest  such  program  in  the  world,  with 
approximately  100  graduate  students. 

Dr.  Garrett  joined  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  faculty  in  1982  as  assistant  professor  of 
physics  and  was  promoted  to  full  professor  in 
1989.  During  his  tenure  at  Monterey,  he  served 
as  chair  of  the  Engineering  Acoustics  Program 
and,  in  1985,  was  the  Rosen  Visiting  Professor  of 
Solid  State  Physics,  Technion-Israel  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Israel.  Dr.  Garrett  has  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  from  UCLA  in 
physics. 

After  receiving  his  Ph.D.,  he  served  as  a 
research  fellow  in  the  Miller  Institute  for  Basic 


Research  in  Science  at  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Sussex 
in  Brighton,  England,  with  an  Acoustical  Society 
of  America  F.V.  Hunt  Postdoctoral  Fellowship. 

A  fellow  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America, 
Dr.  Garrett  has  received  extensive  recognition 
for  his  research  achievements.  He  twice  received 
an  R&D  100  Award  from  R&D  Magazine,  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  Menneken  Research 
Award,  a  Popular  Science  Award  for  Environ- 
mental Technology,  the  Rolex  Award  for  Enter- 
prise and  the  ASA  Silver  Medal  in  Physical  and 
Engineering  Acoustics. 

Assistant  athletic  director  conies  on  board 

Bob  White,  a  member  of  both  of  Penn  State's 
National  Championship  football  teams,  has  been 
named  as  an  assistant  to  athletic  director  Tim 
Curley. 

Mr.  White  fills  the  position  left  vacant  when 
Mr.  Curley  was  appointed  to  succeed  Jim  Tar- 
man  at  the  head  of  Penn  State's  athletic  program 
in  January  1994. 

Mr.  White's  primary  responsibility  will  be 
working  with  the  coaching  staff,  the  University 
Admissions  office  and  the  NCAA  clearing  house 
for  incoming  student-athletes.  He  also  will  assist 
the  director  on  other  special  department-wide 
projects  as  assigned. 

A  four-year  letterman  at  tackle,  Mr.  White  was 
one  of  the  defensive  stalwarts  of  the  1986  Nation- 
al Championship  team.  His  memorable  sack  of 
Notre  Dame  quarterback  Steve  Beuerlein  helped 
to  preserve  the  Nittany  Lions'  24-19  win  at  South 
Bend  in  their  undefeated  '86  regular  season. 

A  native  of  Haines  City,  Fla.,  Mr.  White  went 
to  high  school  in  Freeport,  Pa.,  and  was  a  red- 
shirt  member  of  the  1982  team  that  defeated  Geor- 
gia in  the  Sugar  Bowl  to  win  Penn  State's  first 
national  championship.  Five  years  later,  he  was  a 
defensive  co-captain  of  the  Nittany  Lion  squad 
that  defeated  Miami  14-10  in  the  Fiesta  Bowl,  to 
make  it  two  national  titles  in  five  years. 

For  his  career,  Mr.  White  was  credited  with 
140  tackles,  including  six  for  loss.  He  had  a  life- 
time total  of  18  quarterback  sacks,  which  earns 
him  a  share  of  the  No.  6  position  of  the  Nittany 
Lions'  all-time  defensive  chart. 

Mr.  White,  who  earned  his  undergraduate 
degree  following  the  1986  fall  semester,  was 
drafted  in  the  sixth  round  by  the  San  Francisco 
49ers.  He  was  released  in  training  camp  but  had 
a  subsequent  tryout  with  the  Cleveland  Browns 
before  electing  not  to  pursue  a  career  in  pro  foot- 
ball. 

He  joined  the  Penn  State  admissions  office  in 
1989,  serving  as  a  counselor.  In  that  capacity,  he 
worked  with  alumni  along  the  Eastern  seaboard 
in  the  recruitment  of  future  University  students. 

Mr.  White  earned  his  master's  degree  in  coun- 
selor education  during  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
responsibilities  in  the  admissions  office.  Since 
July  1992,  he  has  been  the  director  of  legislative 
affairs  in  the  Office  of  Governmental  Affairs.  He 
represents  the  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
educational  matters  of  interest. 

Mr.  White  was  recently  selected  by  President 
Joab  Thomas  to  succeed  former  football  and  bas- 
ketball standout  Jesse  Arnelle  on  the  Big  Ten 
Advisory  Commission,  which  consists  of  11 
African-American  alumnae  and  alumni  from  each 
Big  Ten  University. 

Mr.  White  lives  in  State  College  where  he  is 
active  in  a  number  of  different  community  pro- 
jects, including  the  Second  Mile. 
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Private  Giving 


Accu-Weather  president  donates 
sundial  for  Nittany  Lion  Inn  grounds 


Joel  N.  Myers,  University  trustee  and 
president  of  Accu-Weather  Inc.,  has 
given  the  University  $33,425  for  the 
purchase  and  construction  of  a  sun 
dial  on  the  grounds  of  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  The  sundial  is  composed  of 
weather  symbols  —  the  face  of  the 
sundial  represents  the  sun,  with  the 
rays  depicting  the  hours  of  the  day.  A 
flower  arch  symbolizes  a  rainbow  and 
white  azaleas  the  clouds. 

"I  conceived  the  sundial  as  a  per- 
manent structure  on  campus  that  will 
recognize  the  significant  contributions 
Penn  State  meteorologists  have  made 
to  the  University,  society  and  the 
nation,"  Dr.  Myers  said.  "Now  visitors 
and  students  will  have  a  quiet  place 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  campus  — 
weather  permitting." 

Designed  by  Richard  Stauffer  of 
RGS  Associates  in  Lancaster,  the  20- 
foot  diameter,  walk-in  sundial  is  made 
of  shrubs,  plants,  bronze  and  concrete. 
It  has  two  benches  for  visitors  to  sit 
on  while  viewing  the  structure. 

Dr.  Myers  has  close  ties  with  stu- 
dents. A  member  of  the  faculty  from 
1962  to  1981,  he  has  helped  train 
some  of  the  many  meteorologists 
educated  at  the  University-  Current- 
ly, about  one  in  five  meteorologists 
in  the  United  States  holds  a  degree 
from  Penn  State.  Through  Accu- 
Weather,  he  continues  to  provide 
internships  to  students  and  employ- 
ment to  more  than  100  Penn  State 
graduates. 

Even  in  his  choice  of  philanthrop- 
ic projects,  he  has  provided  Penn 
State  students  with  practical  work 
experience:  students  in  a  landscape 
contracting  planting  design  course 
installed  the  plant  material  of  the 
sundial  as  part  of  their  final  project. 


Joel  N.  Myers,  University  trustee  and  president  of  Accu-Weather  inc,  donated  n 
than  $33,000  for  the  constaiction  of  a  sundial  on  the  grounds  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn  o 
the  University  Park  Campus. 


Dr.  Myers  is  founder,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Accu- 
Weather  inc.,  the  nation's  largest  and 
best  known  commercial  weather  ser- 
vice. Established  in  1962,  Accu- 
Weather  serves  more  than  8,000 
chents  in  50  states  and  more  than  100 


foreign  countries  from  its  offices  in 
State  College. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Myers  received  three  degrees  in 
meteorology  from  Penn  State;  a  B.S. 
in  1961,  an  M.S.  in  1963  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
1971. 


Altoona  Campus  surpasses 
$1.5  million  fund-raising  goal 


The  Penn  State  Altoona 
Campus  Campaign  for 
Advanced  Technology  has 
surpassed  the  $1.5  million 
goal,  with  a  recent  $500,000 
gift  from  Conrail. 

The  total  raised  to  date  is 
$1,629,300.  This  amount 
does  not  include  $220,000  in 
outstanding  proposals  not 
yet  received,  or  a  $750,000 
endowment  from  an  Altoona 
couple  to  support  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

The  $2.1  million  cam- 
paign to  raise  funds  for  a 
new  engineering  building 
began  in  March  1994,  and 
includes  a  $625,000  appro- 
priation from  the  state  in 
addition  to  the  $1.5  million 
the  campus  was  to  raise. 

The  new  building,  the 


Ralph  and  Helen  Force 
Advanced  Technology  Cen- 
ter, will  house  the  campus's 
new  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  electro-mechanical 
engineering  technology  (BS 
EMET). 

The  15,00a-square-foot 
Ralph  and  Helen  Force 
Advanced  Technology  Cen- 
ter will  adjoin  the  J.E. 
Holtzinger  Engineering 
Building,  which  houses  the 
campus's  EET  and  MET  lab- 
oratories. 

The  two-story  building 
will  contain  five  engineering 
laboratories  with  state-of- 
the-art  equipment,  as  well 
as  an  electronic  classroom, 
specialized  storage,  faculty 
offices  and  a  display  area  for 
student  projects. 


Exxon  gives  $105,300 
in  annual  matching  gift 

The  Exxon  Education  Foundation  has  made  its 
annual  matching  gift  to  Penn  State  for  academic 

Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences. 

This  year's  check  totaled  $105,300,  up  from 
last  year's  gift  of  $94,000. 

This  gift  represents  the  foundation's  match  of 
gifts  to  the  University  by  85  Penn  State  alumni 
who  are  either  employees  of  the  Exxon  Corp.  or 
retirees. 

Exxon  has  given  more  than  $3.8  million  to  the 
University  since  1966,  when  it  initiated  its  match- 
ing gift  program  to  stimulate  individual  giving  to 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  foundation  was  estahlished  by  Exxon 
Corp.  to  aid  education  in  the  United  States. 

Its  principal  areas  of  interest  are  mathematics 
education,  with  an  emphasis  on  K-3;  the  reform 
of  undergraduate  science,  technology,  engineer- 
ing and  mathematics  education;  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
opportunities  for  minorities. 


University  gets 
$120,000  in 
estate  gifts 

Penn  State  has  received  a  total  of 

$120,000  in  two  recent  estate  gifts. 

Alumnus  Jacob  Koffler  left  a 

bequest  of  $76,000  to  the  University 

hip.     The 
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Mr.  Koffler  received  his  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  in  education  in 
1936.  Although  trained  in  educa- 
tion, he  worked  as  an  engineer  for 
Westinghouse  in  Pittsburgh  until 
his  retirement  in  1985.  He  died  in 
1992. 

An  Abington  woman  left  a 
$50,000  bequest  to  Penn  State  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Percival 
Rieder,  who  was  a  1924  alumnus  of 
the  University. 

Mary  Taubel  Rieder  designat- 
ed the  amount  to  the  University's 
general  fund,  which  allows  the 
University  to  apply  the  gift  to  areas 
with  the  greatest  need. 

Percival  Rieder  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  letters 
from  the  University,  and  later 
received  his  law  degree  from  Tem- 
ple University  Law  School  in  1932. 


Zurn  legacy 
continues  at 
Behrend  College 

Arloween  Zum  Todd  this  year  begins 
a  new  era  of  Zurn  family  leadership 
at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  Col- 
lege, by  establishing  a  $50,000 
endowed  scholarship  to  benefit  out- 
standing students. 

Ms.  Todd's  father,  industrialist 
John  A.  Zum,  was  part  of  a  group  of 
prominent  local  citizens  who  in  1948 
asked  Mary  Behrend,  widow  of  Ham- 
mermill  Paper  Co.  founder  Ernst 
Behrend,  to  donate  her  family's  400- 
acre  Glenhill  Farm  to  Penn  State  so 
that  a  public,  coeducational,  nonsec- 
tarian  university  could  be  brought  to 
Erie.  The  family's  legacy  is  also  evi- 
dent in  the  college's  Zurn  Building, 
used  by  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
Engineering  Technology. 

The  Arloween  Zum  Todd  Leader- 
ship Scholarship,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  January,  will  rec- 
ognize and  financially  assist  students 
who  have  demonstrated  their  leader- 
ship abihties  in  campus  or  high  school 
organizations,  or  in  community  ser- 
vice groups. 

Additional  contributions  can  be 
made  to  the  Arloween  Zum  Todd  Lead- 
ership Scholarship  by  interested  people 
or  organizations  through  the  college's 
Office  of  Development  and  University 
Relations,  Penn  State-Behrend,  Station 
Road,  Erie,  PA  16563-0107. 
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Partings 


Number  of  employees 
retire  from  University 

Alice  R.  Metz,  offset  duplicator  press 
operator,  has  retired  from  the  Office  of 
Business  Sciences  after  a  33-year  career 
that  began  in  the  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Services  mail  room  and  ended  in 
Printing  Services.  Ms.  Metz's  responsi- 
bilities in  the  college  included  daily 
mail  sorting  and  printing  of  local  news 
media  releases. 

In  September  1969  she  became  a  sin- 
gle-color press  operator  for  Printing 
Services,  then  moved  c 


Alice  R.  Metz 


seal  to  the  mark.  "Even  today,  when  I 
see  the  Perm  State  shield  1  find  myself 
inspecting  it  to  see  if  they've  matched 
the  ink  properly." 

Gametta  Kimble,  supply  assistant. 
Bookstore,  from  Dec.  12, 1981,  to  June  1. 

Roberta  S.  Miller,  staff  assistant  VI,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Nov.  16, 
1981,  to  May  28. 

Otis  K.  Parker,  boiler  and  maintenance 
mechwiic,  Penn  State  Hazleton  Campus, 
from  June  6, 1973,  to  June  3. 

Louise  M.  Simondale,  bakery  assistant. 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Aug. 
26, 1984,  to  May  30. 

Ellen  M.  Trumbo,  staff  assistant  V,  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  Aug.  29, 
1983,  to  May  16. 


Allentown  CEO  ends  32-year  career 


After  32  years  as  a  driving  force  on  the  Penn  State  Allen- 
town  Campus,  John  V.  Cooney,  campus  executive  offi- 
cer, has  retired. 

Mr.  Cooney,  who  began  his  University  career  in  1963 
as  a  part-time  instructor  in 
engineering  at  the  cam- 
pus, moved  through  the 
administrative  ranks  and 
was  named  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs  for  the  cam- 
pus in  1970,  and  in  1974 
was  appointed  CEO. 

Well-known  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  for  his  com- 
mitment and  leadership, 
Mr.  Cooney  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Allentown- 
Lehigh  County  Chamber 
ofCommerce  and  current-  John  V.  Cooney 
ly  serves  as  a  vice  chair- 
man.    He  is  also  acting 

chairman  of  the  Industrial  Development  Corporation  for 
Lehigh  County  and  a  board  member  of  the  Lehigh  Eco- 
nomic Advancement  Project.  In  addition,  he  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  chairman's  cabinet  and  board  secretary  of 
Lehigh  Valley  2000:  A  Business-Education  Partnership. 

Mr.  Cooney,  active  in  numerous  health  and  human 
service  organizations  in  the  region,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Home  and  Rehabilitation 
Hospital,  as  well  as  past-chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 


tors of  the  United  Way  in  Lehigh  County  and  a  board 
member  of  the  United  Way  of  Pennsylvania.  He  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Adult  Literacy  Center  of 
Lehigh  Valley  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  His- 
panic American  Organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Minsi 
Trails  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Mr.  Cooney 
was  recently  honored  by  that  group  with  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award  for  his  community  involvement. 

Mr.  Cooney  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
physics  from  St.  Joseph's  University  in  Philadelphia,  and 
a  master  of  science  degree  in  engineering  from  Penn 
State.  He  began  his  professional  career  in  1960  with 
AUentown's  Western  Electric  Company,  where  he  held 
positions  as  development  engineer,  technical  investiga- 
tor and  section  chief.  It  was  the  death  of  President  John 
F.  Kermedy  in  1963  that  spurred  him  to  community  ser- 

The  former  CEO  is  well-known  for  his  dedication  to 
helping  at-risk  youth  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  it  was 
under  his  leadership  that  the  Allentown  Campus  creat- 
ed a  pre-college  program  to  provide  iriner-city  young- 
sters with  a  support  system  to  help  them  through  ele- 
mentary and  high  school,  preparing  them  for  college. 

His  past  memberships  include  the  Allentown 
Jaycees,  the  Allentown  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  West  Allentown. 

In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Cooney  plans  to  continue  serv- 
ing the  Lehigh  Valley  area  in  various  capacities.  He  lives 
in  South  Whitehall  Township  with  his  wife,  Lois.  They 
have  six  children. 


Director  logs  more  than  three  decades  of  service 


John  P.  Mertz,  director  of  University  Photo /Graphics  in 
Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  retired  after  34 
years  of  service  with  the 


Un 


Sity. 


A  resident  of  Bum- 
ham,  he  began  his  career 
Sept.  1,1960,  as  a  photog 
rapher  in  the  University  s  I 
photographic  unit.  He 
was  appointed  supervisor 
of  still  photography  m 
1968,  after  serving  several 
years  as  assistant  supervi 

Mr.  Mertz  earned  a 
bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree 
in  photographic  illustra 
don  from  Rochester  Insti 
tute  of  Technology.  He  John  P  Mertz 
worked  as  a  photograph 


er  for  the  U.S.  Army  before  coming  to  Penn  State.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  University  Photographers'  Association 
of  America. 

In  1991,  he  was  awarded  the  Marybeth  Reese  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
University,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  and  the 
community.  He  was  designated  a  Melvin  Jones  Fellow 
by  Lions  Clubs  International  Foundation  in  1994  in 
recognition  of  his  commitment  to  serving  the  world 
community.  The  fellowship  is  the  foundation's  highest 
honor. 

An  avid  photographer,  his  photographs  have 
appeared  in  numerous  publications.  In  retirement,  he 
and  his  wife,  Robyn,  are  planning  a  number  of  trips  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  They  have  been  to  Europe 
12  times. 

They  have  a  daughter,  Heidi  Welham,  who  earned 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  education  from  Penn 
State,  and  three  grandchildren. 


Spanish  professor  retires  witli  emeritus  status  after  30  years 


Martha  T.  Halsey,  professor  of  Spanish,  has  retired 
with  emerita  rank  after  more  than  30  years  of  ser- 

Dr.  Halsey,  considered  among  the  top  critics  in 
the  field  of  modem  Spanish  drama,  came  to  Penn 
State  in  1964  as  an  assistant  professor.  In  1970,  she 
was  promoted  to  associate  professor  and  in  1979, 
earned  the  rank  of  full  professor.  Before  coming  to 
Penn  State,  she  was  an  assistant  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  for  five  years  at 
the  Ohio  State  University. 

Born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dr.  Halsey  graduated 
from  Goucher  College.  She  earned  her  doctorate  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  1964. 


Over  the  past  three  decades.  Dr.  Halsey  has 
served  the  University  in  many  capacities,  from  her 
organization  of  conferences  featuring  visiting  Span- 
ish playwrights  and  critics,  to  her  teaching  of  a  wide 
range  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses.  She 
has  written  or  edited  seven  books,  including  her  pio- 
neering 1973  cridcal  study  Antonio  Buero  Vallejo  and 
her  most  recent  work.  From  Dictatorship  to  Democra- 
cy: The  Recent  Plays  of  Buero  Vallejo,  published  as  part 
of  the  Ottowa  Hispanic  Studies  Monograph  Series. 
Her  last  book  represents  a  culmination  of  her  career- 
long  assessment  of  the  works  of  Antonio  Buero 
Vallejo.  In  addition,  she  is  the  author  of  i 
scholarly  papers. 


In  her  retirement. 
Dr.  Halsey  will  contin- 
ue working  in  her  Uni- 
versity office,  editing 
the  journal  Cuadernos 
del  Teatro  Espaiiol  Con- 
temporaneo,  and  will 
continue  in  the  role  of 
publisher  of  the  Estreno 
Contemporary  Spanish 
Plays  Series,  which  she 
founded  in  1992  as  a 
way  to  promote  Span  ^ 
ish  drama  in  English 
translation. 


Martha  T.  Halsey 
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Education  Abroad 
team  reports  on 
academic  progress 

The  Education  Abroad  Grade  Equivalency 
Reporting  CQI  Team  turned  in  its  final 
report  to  its  sponsor,  John  Romano^  vice 
provost,  just  four  months  after  he  charged 
the  team. 

Due  to  the  delay  in  receiving  grades  from 
host  insititutions,  education  abroad  students 
often  appear  not  to  be  making  academic 
progress  when  in  fact  the  actual  grades, 
when  received,  indicate  that  academic 
progress  has  been  satisfactorily  maintained. 
This  causes  problems  with  their  financial  aid 


Good  lectures  key  to  learning 


A  CQI  team  was  charged  to  find  ways  to 
eliminate  the  problems  created  by  late  arriv- 
ing grades,  which  often  resulted  in  inappro- 
priate financial  aid  denial  letters  to  Education 
Abroad  Program  students.  A  survey  of  their 
internal  customers,  financial  aid  staff, 
revealed  that  although  the  apparent  lack  of 
academic  progress  affects  both  federal  and 
state  financial  aid,  the  majority  of  the  cus- 
tomer complaints  stemmed  from  the  stu- 
dents' loss  of  the  PHEAA  State  Grant.  Thus, 
the  team  focused  efforts  on  academic 
progress  reporting  to  PHEAA. 

The  team  identified  four  root  causes  of 
the  problem:  international  programs  have 
various  academic  calendars  that  are  not  com- 
patable  with  Penn  State's  grade  reporting 
deadlines;  international  mail  service  is  not 
always  timely;  grading  philosophies  abroad 
are  different  from  Penn  State's;  and  sites 
abroad  are  not  always  informed  of  specific 
dates  when  grades  are  due  at  Penn  State. 
The  team  determined  that  the  only  root 
causes  over  which  Penn  State  can  exercise 
control  are  delays  generated  by  internation- 
al mail  service  and  awareness  of  grade 
reporting  deadlines. 

The  team  was  able  to  identify  two  solu- 
tions: Include  education  abroad  participants 
in  the  standard  academic  progress  report 
submitted  to  PHEAA  at  the  end  of  May  and 
review  the  possiblity  of  using  the  High  Speed 
Data  line  to  PHEAA  so  there  will  be  more 
frequent  exchanges  of  student  information 
between  Penn  State  and  PHEAA. 

Team  members  were:  Victoria  Bordi, 
leader;  Judith  Burns,  Teresa  Dissinger, 
Betsy  Hockenberry,  Michael  Laubscher, 
Mary  Loy,  Sue  Wiedemer  and  William 
Famsworth,  facilitator. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
CQI,  please  contact  Louise  Sandmeyer,  exec- 
utive director,  or  Carol  Everett,  assistant 
director  of  the  CQI  Center,  (814)  863-8721 . 


What's  the  single  most  important 
thing  a  professor  should  do  in 
teaching  a  class?  Undergraduates  in 
business  and  engineering  at  Penn 
State  agree:  It's  "giving  lectures  that 
are  clear  and  well-organized." 

"Lecturing  is  the  way  most 
instructors  teach,"  said  one  student 
who  took  part  in  a  survey  of  more 
than  1,000  University  undergradu- 
ates, split  roughly  between  business 
and  engineering  majors.  "I  always 
try  to  take  (classes  with)  professors 
who  are  clear  and  interesting  and 
who  know  their  material." 

Clear,  well-organized  lectures 
were  ranked  No.  1  in  the  survey  by 
74  percent  of  the  participating  busi- 
ness students  and  by  80  percent  of 
the  engineering  students.  The  top 
10  best  teaching  practices  identified 
by  the  students  also  included: 

■  Helping  students  prepare  for 
exams  by  offering  special  study  ses- 

■  Collecting  student  feedback 
on  a  regular  basis  to  determine 
what  was  learned,  what  was  con- 
fusing, etc.; 

■  Carefully  explaining  course 
goals,  expectations,  grading  and 
ground  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course; 

■  Asking  for  and  acting  upon 
student  suggestions  for  improving 
the  course; 


■  Promptly  reviewing  home- 
work, exams,  assignments,  etc.; 

■  Providing  exrTmples  of  "supe- 

projects  and  "A"  papers; 

■  Giving  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  revise  assignments  before  a 
final  grade  is  given; 

■  Having  a  formal  agenda 
(schedule  of  goals  and  topics)  for 
each  class  session;  and 

■  Incorporating  group  discus- 
sion activities  as  part  of  each  class 

The  survey  was  led  by  a  team  of 
award-winning  Penn  State  faculty 
members,  including  Dave  Butt,  Ed 
Reutzel,  Ben  Henszey  and  Bob 
Novack  from  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  and  Jay 
Chandra,  Andy  Pytel,  Al  Soysler 
and  Bob  Melton  from  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

A  particularly  interesting  find- 
ing "is  that  the  importance  of  good 
lectures  to  the  students  rises  dra- 
matically as  their  grade-point  aver- 
ages increase,"  said  Dr.  Reutzel, 
associate  professor  of  management 
science.  Good  lectures  were  ranked 
No.  1  in  importance  by  72  percent  of 
the  students  with  the  lowest  grade- 
point  averages  (from  2.0  to  2.5),  he 
said,  and  by  86  percent  of  those 
with  the  best  grades  (3.5  to  4.0). 


Dr.  Soyster,  professor  of  indus- 
trial engineering  and  head  of  the 
Industrial  and  Management  Sys- 
tems Department,  noted  that  stu- 
dents with  higher  grades  also 
"attach  a  greater  value  to  knowing  a 
course's  goals,  expectations,  grad- 
ing and  ground  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester."  They  rank  the 
practice  as  second  in  importance, 
compared  to  students  with  lower 
grades,  who  rank  it  sixth  or  seventh. 
The  faculty  team,  known  as  the 
IBM  Master  Teacher  Team,  was  ini- 
tially motivated  to  do  the  survey 
by  an  IBM  grant  to  further  the  use 
of  quality  improvement  principles 
in  teaching,  research  and  University 
management.  (In  1992,  Penn  State 
was  one  of  nine  colleges  and  uni- 
versities chosen  to  receive  a  multi- 
million-dollar competitive  award 
to  help  integrate  quality  manage- 
ment principles  into  their  curricu- 
lums  and  operations.) 

Initially,  in  a  pilot  survey,  180 
students  considered  a  sampling  of 
22  teaching  practices  and  identified 
the  10  best  ones.  Later,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Envisioneers  —  a 
group  of  activist,  innovative  engi- 
neering majors  at  Penn  State  —  the 
team  surveyed  an  additional  1,000 
undergraduates. 


News  in  Brief 


Astronomy  Open  House 

The  Penn  State  Astronomy  Club  will  conduct  an  open 
house  on  Friday,  July  21 ,  from  9:30  to  1 1  p.m.  on  the  roof 
of  Davey  Latwratory  on  the  University  Park  Campus. 

The  featured  objects  for  the  evening  will  be  the  plan- 
ets Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  selected  deep-sky  objects, 
depending  on  sky  conditions. 

The  open  house  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

In  the  event  of  cloudy  skies,  observations  will  be 
attempted  on  Saturday,  July  22. 

Weight  study 

Normal  weight  women  are  needed  to  participate  in  a 
two-week  study  being  conducted  in  the  Nutrition 
Department.  The  study  involves  coming  into  the  Food 
Lab  (108  Benedict  House)  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  din- 
ner once  a  week  for  two  weeks.  Volunteers  must  be 
healthy,  non-smoking  women  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  47.  Participants  will  be  compensated  for  their 
time.  If  interested  please  call  Dianna  Zaring  at  863- 
8482.  The  principal  investigator  on  the  project  is  Bar- 
bara J.  Rolls,  professor  and  holder  of  the  Helen  Guthrie 
Chair  in  nutrition. 

Cigarette  smokers  needed 

The  Department  of  Biobehavioral  Health  is  looking  for 
male  and  female  cigarette  smokers  of  all  ages  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  research  study.  This  is  NOT  a  quit  smoking 
study.  This  study  requires  the  completion  of  question- 
naires and  cigarette  smoking  and  carbon  monoxide 
breath  tests.  Participants  must  come  to  a  laboratory  on 
campus  for  three  separate  sessions,  each  lasting  about 
90  minutes,  and  all  participants  will  be  paid  $15. 

Eligible  participants  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  older 
and  cannot  be  making  a  serious  attempt  to  quit  smoking 
at  the  present  time.  If  interested  in  participating,  please 
contact  either  Christine  or  Janine  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
at  865-0089.  This  study  is  being  conducted  under  the 


supervision  of  Lynn  T.  Kozlowski,  professor  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Biobehavioral  Health. 

Butterfly  Weelcends 

The  second  in  a  series  of  three  Butterfly  Weekends, 
sponsored  by  the  Entomology  Department  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculhjral  Sciences,  will  be  held  July  22  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.  The  final  session  is  scheduled  for 
Aug.  12  (rain  dates  for  each  session  are  the  following 
Saturdays).  The  summer  weekend  series  is  aimed  at 
helping  butterfly  enthusiasts  identify,  locate  and  appre- 
ciate butterflies,  which  have  been  on  the  decline  in  the 
United  States. 

Participants  will  meet  in  Headhouse  3  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  to  view  museum  specimens  and 
learn  the  basics  of  identification.  From  there,  they  will 
board  a  bus  for  a  leisurely  four-  to  five-hour  day  in  the 
field  looking  at  some  of  Centre  County's  100  species  of 
butterflies. 

The  cost  for  the  event  is  $22  per  session.  Although 
walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  as  space  permits, 
registration  prior  to  the  course  is  encouraged.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  to  those  10  years  of  age  or  older. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  865-8301 . 

Making  money  stretcli 

The  student  aid  seminar  "Student  Aid:  Making  Money 
Stretch,"  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Adult  Learner 
Services,  will  be  held  from  noon  to  2  p.m.  Tuesday, 
July  25,  or  on  Wednesday,  July  26,  from  6  to  8  p.m.  in 
the  Gallery  Lounge  of  the  HUB. 

Jim  Fay,  financial  planner,  and  Ro  Nwranski,  stu- 
dent aid /admissions  adviser,  will  lead  the  discussion 
on  the  application  process,  cost  saving  tips,  hidden 
income  sources  and  an  overview  of  the  financial  aid 
process  and  sources  of  aid. 

Anyone  interest  in  attending  should  call  the  center 
at  863-3887  to  register. 
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Faculty  meets  retraining  needs 
of  business  professionals 


More  than  47  million  people  will 
receive  some  type  of  training  from 
their  companies  this  year  and  it  is 
estimated  that  75  percent  of  the 
workforce  will  need  significant 
retraining  in  the  next  decade. 
Penn  State's  management  devel- 
opment faculty  are  poised  to  meet 
the  challenges  confronting  organi- 
zations now  and  well  into  the  next 
century,,  according  to  Sam 
DeWald,  director  of  Management 
Development  Programs  and  Ser- 
vices at  Penn  State. 

With  the  world  as  their  class- 
room, and  professionals  from 
Kuwait  to  Canada  as  their  stu- 
dents, management  development 
faculty  members  have  changed  the 
way  more  than  6,000  corporations, 
agencies,  health  care  organizations 
and  associations  do  business 
worldvride. 

Created  in  1915  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  assist  state  indus- 
tries. Management  Development 
Programs  and  Services  has  served 
clients  in  the  public  and  private 
sector  ever  since.  The  highly  suc- 
cessful program,  dedicated  to  pro- 


viding quality  management  and 
human  resource  education  ser- 
vices to  organizations  and  their 
members,  is  older  than  the  Green 
Bay  Packers,  Reader's  Digest,  peni- 
cillin, frozen  food  and  Einstein's 
Theory  of  Relativity. 

The  University  recently 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Ana  G.  Mendez  University  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  faculty  is 
delivering  management  develop- 
ment programs  this  summer  as 
part  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Institute  for 
Management  Excellence. 

This  fall,  supervisors,  man- 
agers and  business  leaders  from 
the  Commonwealth  and  beyond 
will  be  invited  to  The  Penn  State 
Scanticon  to  participate  in  two 
short  courses  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  management  develop- 
ment faculty. 

"Virtually  any  organization 
can  benefit  from  our  programs. 
Our  clients  have  had  as  few  as  six 
employees  to  as  many  as  several 
thousand  employees.  We've 
worked  with  hospitals,  factories, 
machine  shops,  churches,  the 


United  Way,  IBM,  Kodak,  AT&T, 
Rite- Aid,  McDonald's,  E.I.  duPont, 
Proctor  &  Gamble,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  to 
name  only  a  few,"  Mr.  Dewald 
said. 

Focused  initially  on  clients  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  1927,  manage- 
ment development  programs 
expanded  to  Europe.  Today  an 
average  of  160  customized  man- 
agement and  professional  devel- 
opment programs  are  delivered 
annually  across  the  United  States 
and  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

The  13  faculty  members  who 
deliver  the  programs  combine 
extensive  backgrounds  in  business 
with  theoretical  training  in  acad- 
eme. They  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  state,  working  closely  with 
the  Commonwealth  Educational 
System,  and  are  easily  accessible 
to  all  organizations. 

Management  Development 
Programs  and  Services  are  sup- 
ported by  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education. 


Penn  Staters 


Edward  Keynes,  professor  of  political  science  and 
currently  visiting  professor  at  the  Christian-Albrechts 
University,  Kiel,  Germany,  has  been  awarded  a  grant 
from  the  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United  States. 
This  coming  July  and  August  he  will  co-direct  the 
15th  International  Summer  Course  on  National  Secu- 
rity at  the  University  of  Kiel. 

Sridhar  Komameni,  professor  of  clay  mii\eraIogy, 
received  an  award  from  the  National  Association  for 
Science,  Technology  and  Society  for  his  research  on 
"Ceramic  Nanocomposites  Via  the  Sol-gel  Route." 

Karl  Martz,  coordinator  of  Career  Services  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  has  received  the  Middle  Adantic 
Placement  Association's  Outstanding  Service  Award. 
The  award  is  presented  by  the  organization  to  long- 
term  members  who  have  "played  significant  and 
influential  roles  in  the  growth  of  MAPA." 

Alan  Michael,  extension  agent  in  Dauphin  County, 
has  received  a  national  award  for  his  work  in  turf- 
grass  and  horticulture  communications  from  the 
National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents. 

Michael  Moore,  director  of  the  American  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Distance  Education,  has  received  the 
1995  American  Society  for  Training  and  Development 
(ASTD)  International  Professional  Practice  Area 
Research  Award.  It  is  presented  to  individuals  and 
corporations  for  their  leadership  within  ASTD,  out- 
standing service  and  leadership  to  the  human 
resource  development  professional,  and  research  in 
the  field  of  human  resource  development. 


B.  Narasimhan,  assistant  professor  of  statistics  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend  College,  gave  an  invit- 
ed presentation,  "Bayesian  Poission  Regression:  Sen- 


sitivity Analysis  through  Dynam 
Second  International  Workshop  c 
ness  in  Rimini,  Italy. 


:  Graphics,"  at  the 
I  Bayesian  Robust- 


Patricia  Fowley,  county  extension  director  for 
Dauphin  County,  has  received  the  Extension  Home 
Economist  of  the  Year  Award  from  the  National  Asso- 
dadon  of  Extension  Home  Economists  for  "outstand- 
ing educational  programs  that  show  impacts  on  fam- 
ily lives." 

Fay  Sandsbury,  assistant  to  the  northeast  regional 
director,  and  Mae  Hosletler,  extension  agent  in  Arm- 
strong County,  received  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  from  the  national  association  of  Extension 
Home  Economists. 


Ernst  Schiirer,  professor  of  German  and  fellow  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  was  an 
invited  guest  at  the  first  Franz  Jung-Conference  host- 
ed by  the  State  Theater  Wtittemberg-Hohenzollern, 
TiJbingen,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Center  for 
PoHtical  Education  of  Baden- Wiittemberg,  Bad  Urach, 
Germany.  He  presented  a  lecture  on  "Economics  and 
Revolution:  The  Early  Plays  of  Franz  Jung." 


Vladimir  M.  Zatsiorsky,  professor  of  exercise  and 
sport  science,  gave  an  invited  lecture  titled  "Mechan- 
ical Work  and  Sport  Technique  in  Endurance  Run- 
ning" at  the  Second  International  Olympic  Sympo- 
sium "Biomechanics  of  Sports"  in  Llieda,  Spain. 
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Associate  professor 
uses  technology 
to  share  knowledge 

Satellite  technology  is  making  it  easier  to 
share  new  knowledge  with  nutrition  pro- 
fessionals, according  to  Cheryl  Achter- 
bei^  director  of  the  University  Nutrition  Cen- 
ter. 

"A  major  goal  of  the  nutrition  field  is  to 
translate  scientific  information  for  people  to  use 
in  their  daily  lives,"  Dr.  Achterberg,  associate 
professor  of  nutrition,  said. 

Instead  of  having  a  nutrition  expert  travel  to 
one  locahon  to  present  a  program,  Dr  Achter- 
berg has  devel- 
oped a  teleconfer- 
ence model  that 
enables  the 
Nutnhon  Center 
to  communicate 
mformation 
sunultaneously  to 
hundreds  of  pro- 
fessionals at  dif- 
ferent locations. 

The  telecon- 
ference model 
mvolves  a  combi- 
nation of  presen- 
tations by  experts. 


qu( 


and- 


Cheryl  Achterberg 


where  participants  can  talk  to  the  experts  by  tele- 
phone and  opportunities  for  hands-on  application 
exercises  under  the  guidance  of  on-site  facilitators 
who  have  been  trained  by  the  Nutrition  Center, 
she  said. 

The  Nutrition  Center's  most  recent  outreach 
program  taught  more  than  600  professionals  how 
to  conduct  facilitated  discussions  to  deliver  nutri- 
tion education  information. 

The  participants  were  employees  in  the 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  program  in 
five  states:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  new  technique  can  be  used  in  place  of 
group  lectures  and  one-on-one  counseling  meth- 
ods WIC  professionals  currently  use  with  clients. 

"Facilitated  discussions  give  consumers  a 
chance  to  identify  issues  important  to  them,"  she 
said. 

"This  method  al; 
answer  clients'  questic 
members  to  share  th 
other  women,  which : 
to  learn  and  to  give  to  other  ■ 
munities. 

"Our  goal  for  these  teleconferences  is  to 
achieve  lasting  behavioral  change  by  connecting 
theory  and  practice  in  the  educational  experi- 
ence," she  said. 

"Teleconference  participants  can  then  teach 
other  nutrition  professionals  how  to  use  the  infor- 
mation and  techniques  they  have  learned." 

To  date,  the  Nutrition  Center  has  presented 
four  teleconferences  in  collaboration  with  Penn 
State  Continuing  and  Distance  Education  and 
WPSX-TV. 


allows  nutritionists  to 
directly  and  for  all  group 
■  own  experiences  with 
empowering  way 
their  com- 
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New  theory  and  equations 
may  help  the  medicine  go  down 


Mary  Poppins 
suggested  a 
spoonful  of 
sugaT,  but  a  University 
chemical  engineer  says 
ultrasound  and  electric 
fields  could  be  better  — 
they  may  be  able  to  help 
you  take  more  medicines 
through  your  skin. 

David  Edwards,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  chemical 
engineering,  recently  pub- 
lished a  theory  and  set  of 
equations  that  describe 
how  medicine  gets 
through  your  skin  via  the 
transdermal  patches  cur- 
rently on  the  market,  such 
as  those  for  motion  sick- 
ness, smoking  cessation  or 
hormone  replacement 
therapy. 

Dr.  Edwards  devel- 
oped the  equations  while 
he  held  a  postdoctoral 
position  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. These  equations  are 
the  first  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  types  of 
transdermal  drug  delivery 
on  the  market,  as  well  as 
those  still  on  the  drawing 
board  that  use  assistance 
from  ultrasound  and  elec- 
tric fields. 

Taking  medicine 
through  your  skin  is  pre- 
ferred when  a  drug  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  by  mouth  or 
when  passage  through  the 
liver  would  result  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  drug. 
Transdermal  delivery 
avoids  the  liver  as  well  as 


ther 


uth. 


Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Edwards  said,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  deliver  medicine 
transdermally  without 
harming  the  skin.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  only  nine 
drugs  on  the  market  that 
use  transdermal  delivery. 

However,  using  his 
new  theory  and  equations. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  been 
able  to  model  specific 
processes  in  transdermal 
transport  that  can  be 
enhanced  by  electric  fields 
or  by  ultrasound.  The 
new  information  should 
enable  pharmaceutical 
researchers  to  develop 
formulations  that  allow 


David  Edwards,  associate  professor  of  chemical  engineering,  is  working  on  increasing  the 
success  of  transdermal  drug  delivery  through  use  of  ultrasound  and  electric  fields. 


more  drugs  to  be  deliv- 
ered transdermally. 

For  example.  Dr. 
Edwards  and  his  col- 
leagues found  that  the 
new  theory  and  equations 
can  predict  whether  elec- 
tric fields  will  enhance  the 
passage  of  specific  medi- 
cines through  the  skin. 

His  recent  studies  have 
shown,  for  the  first  time, 
that  electric  fields  can 
enhance  transdermal 
delivery  by  a  process 
called  convective  disper- 
sion. Through  this 
process,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  an  alternating  electric 
field  can  act  to  disperse  or 
spread  out  the  drug  in  the 
skin,  making  it  more  pen- 
etrable. 

Dr.  Edwards  explains 
that  medicines  that  carry 
an  electric  charge  are  most 
suited  to  this  route.  These 
include  insulin,  erythro- 
poetin  and  some  growth 
hormones. 


Ultrasound,  on  the 
other  hand,  enhances 
transdermal  transport  via 
cavitation.  In  this 
process,  gas  trapped  in 
the  skin  forms  bubbles 
which  temporarily  break 
up  the  barriers  to  drug 
passage.  Medicines  most 
suited  to  ultrasound- 
assisted  transdermal 
delivery  include  steroids 
such  as  prednisone  or 
hydrocortisone  and  hor- 
mones such  as  testos- 
terone and  estradiol. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  that 
skin  appears  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  ultrasound. 
When  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  conducting 
their  experiments  with 
skin  samples,  transdermal 
transport  was  often  mild- 
ly speeded  up  simply  by 
leaving  the  radio  on. 

Dr.  Edwards'  work  on 
the  new  theory  and  equa- 
tions was  first  published 
in  the  September  1994 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences. 
That  paper,  co-authored 
by  Robert  Langer  of  MIT, 
was  honored  recently 
with  the  1995  Ebert  Prize 
of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  for 
the  best  report  of  an  origi- 
nal investigation  of  a 
medicinal  substance. 
His  work  on  ultra- 
sound was  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  the /oHr- 
nal  of  Pharmaceutical  Sci- 
ences. The  paper  is  "A 
Mechanistic  Study  of 
Ultrasonically-Enhanced 
Transdermal  Drug  Deliv- 
ery." He  will  also  publish 
another  paper,  "Charge 
Transport  Through  a  Spa- 
tially Periodic  Porous 
Medium:  Electrokinetic 
and  Convective  Disper- 
sion Phenomena,"  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

—  Barbara  Hale 
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Not  oil 
saturated 
fat  is  bad 


A  study  suggests  saturated  fat  in 
chocolate  and  beef  lowers  blood 
cholesterol  by  changing  the  way  the 
liver  outputs  some  fat  and  making  it 
easier  for  the  liver  to  remove  it  from 
circulation. 

The  findings  from  a  University 
study  of  rat  liver  cells  provide  evi- 
dence of  how  the  saturated  fat  stearic 
acid  does  not  raise  the  cholesterol  lev- 
els compared  to  saturated  fats  from 
palm  oil  and  coconut  oil.  The 
researchers  studied  liver  cells  because 
the  liver  is  the  body's  prime  place  for 
making  blood  cholesterol. 

"Understanding  stearic  acid's 
mechanisms  may  help  consumers 
.  separate  it  from  other  saturated  fats 
in  terms  of  their  effects  on  blood  cho- 
lesterol," Yu-Yan  Yeh,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  nutrition,  said.  He  oversaw 
the  study,  which  was  led  by  doctoral 
student  T.K.  Pai. 

Non-traditional  families 
do  not  shortchange  kids 

Today's  non-traditional  families, 
with  both  parents  juggling  careers 
and  domestic  chores,  are  just  as  capa- 
ble of  producing  well-adjusted,  suc- 
cessful offspring  as  the  traditional  sit- 
com family  of  the  1950s. 

This  finding  comes  from  Universi- 
ty researcher  Alan  Booth,  who  says 
that  being  raised  in  a  non-traditional 
family  presents  no  handicaps  to 
young  people  in  terms  of  psychologi- 
cal health,  educational  achievement 
and  potential  as  a  mate  and  parent. 

"This  is  not  surprising  in  that, 
throughout  history  and  across  cul- 
tures, there  have  been  various  ways 
of  organizing  the  family  division  of 
labor,"  Dr.  Booth,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy and  human  development,  said. 

Dr.  Booth  and  Paul  R.  Amato,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  Universi^  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  are  co-authors  of 
the  article,  "Parental  Gender  Role 
Non-traditionaUsm  and  Offspring 
Outcomes." 

Their  study  used  data  from  a  12- 
year  longitudinal  study  of  471  par- 
ents and  their  adult  offspring. 
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Obituaries 


College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  from 
Feb.  1,  1947,  until  his  retirement  Aug. 
1, 1981;  died  May  24  at  the  age  of  73. 

Mary  M.  McClure,  food  service  work- 
er. Housing  and  Food  Services;  from 
Dec.  11, 1958,  until  her  retirement  Feb. 
21, 1981;  died  May  22  at  the  age  of  76. 

Betty  M.  Moore,  residence  hall  work- 
er. Housing  and  Food  Services;  from 
April  23, 1969,  until  her  retirement  Dec 
31, 1988;  died  May  18  at  the  age  of  67.  ' 

Robert  R.  Reed  Jr.,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, died  June  1  at  the  age  of  83. 

Dr.  Reed,  who  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  27  years,  graduated  from 
the  Choate  School  in  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  attended  Harvard  College 
from  1930-34,  and  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  classics  with  honors 
from  Pomona  College  in  1937.  He 
earned  his  master  of  arts  degree  in 
English  in  1946  and  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  comparative  literature  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1950. 

Hired  as  an  assistant  professor  at 
Penn  State  in  1950,  Dr.  Reed  previous- 
ly served  as  an  English  instructor  at 
New  York  University,  a  teacher  of 
both  Latin  and  English  at  the  Halstead 
School  in  Yonkers,  NY.  and  also  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
theSouth  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Author  of  a  number  of  books, 
including  Bedlam  on  the  Jacobean  Stngc, 
The  Occult  on  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Stage,  and  Richard  11:  From  Mask  to 
Prophet,  Dr.  Reed's  principal  academ- 
ic interests  were  in  renaissance  and 
dramatic  literature.  He  also  wrote 
more  than  30  poems. 

Dr.  Reed  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  the  Renaissance  Society  of 
America  and  the  Shakespeare  Associ- 
ation of  America.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Julia  Cooper  Marshall,  and 
two  daughters,  Christine  Harris  of 
Miami  and  Rosalind  R.  Bruno  of  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

Russell  A.  Reed,  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  the  Penn  State  Berks 
Campus;  from  Sept.  1,  1962,  until  his 
reHrement  Jan.  1,  1990;  died  May  10  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Warren  R.  E.  Robinson,  lab  techni- 
cian, York  Campus;  from  Feb.  4, 1973, 
until  his  retirement  June  29, 1985;  died' 
May  26  at  the  age  of  72. 

Judith  A.  Schwat^,  staff  assistant  V, 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  from 
Jan.  15, 1992,  until  her  retirement  June 
1, 1995;  died  June  6  at  the  age  of  49. 

Janis  Spalvins,  manager.  Facilities 
Planning,  Office  of  the  Physical  Plant, 
since  July  13, 1964;  died  May  16  at  the 
age  of  57. 

Maxwell  M.  Stevenson,  operations 
foreman.  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter; from  Oct.  21, 1969,  until  his  retire- 
ment July  1, 1983;  died  April  28  at  the 
age  of  76. 


Diversions 

Lisa  Broniszewski,  coordinator  of  computer  and  infofmabon  systems  (or  the  Population  Research  Institute,  enjoyed  the  Music  at  Noon  pre- 
sentation of  the  Easteriy  Chamber  Players  at  Fisher  Plaza  during  her  lunch  hour.  The  remaining  Music  at  Noon  concerts  at  Fisher  Plaza 
are  Safe  Sax  at  noon  today  and  Red  Wing  at  noon  July  27. 


Promotions 


staff 

Lynne  M.  Ackerman,  data  archivist  in  Research  and  Grad- 
uate School. 

Daniel  C.  Beard,  senior  research  support  associate  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Kristin  L.  Crossland,  coordinator,  reunions  and  home- 
coming activities,  in  Division  of  Development  and  Univer- 
sity Relations. 

Linda  J.  Domovich,  cHnical  head  nurse  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Shannon  L.  Fitzgerald,  staff  assistant  V  in  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences. 

Mischelle  B.  Forgy,  staff  assistant  V  in  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

David  T.  Gingher,  assistant  director.  Food  Services,  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services. 

Pamela  P.  Goldstein,  clinical  head  nurse  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 


Michael  J.  Kauf  fman,  systems  engineer  II  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems,  Office  of  Administrative  Systems. 
Kaye  L.  Keith,  administrative  assistant  II  in  Office  of  The 
President. 

Barbara  L.  Klinefelter,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory. 

Randal  E.  Kramkowski,  senior  applications  program- 
mer/analyst in  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
Melanie  J.  MacKnair,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Michelle  McMuIIen,  staff  assistant  VI  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

David  A.  Pannebaker,  maintenance  worker  utility  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant. 

Barbara  L.  Ramich,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, MonroeviUe  Center. 
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Cadets  drill  past  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  Campus.  After  basic  training,  Navy  and  Army 
Penn  State  for  special  training  before  being  sent  to  active  duly  during  World  War  II. 

^  Photo:  Courtesy  of  Patlee  Library  Penn  Stale  Room 

Campus  life  during  World  War  II 
was  far  different  from  today 


World  War  II  dr 
longer  than  the 
people  ever  expected.  After 
the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor 
on  Dec.  7,  1941,  general  sentiment 
was  that  the  war  would  be  over  in 
six  weeks  —  six  months,  tops. 

Three-and-a-half  years  later,  on 
Aug.  6, 1945,  the  first  atomic  bomb 
used  in  wartime  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  —  50  years  ago  this  Sun- 
day. 


While  Stanley  Weintraub,  Ev 

Pugh  professor  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  author  of  The  Last 
Great  Victory:  The  End  of  World  War 
II.  points  to  V-E  Day  in  early  May 
1945  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Japan,  he  says  it  was 
the  A-bomb  that  furnished  the  sense 
of  shock  among  the  Japanese  leader- 
ship that  surrender  was  essential.  It 
also  gave  this  war-weary  country  a 
sense  of  relief  that  the  killing  would 


stop  ; 


ally 


:id  the  end  of  th. 
1  sight. 

Before  Hiroshima,  roughly  80,000 
Americans  had  died  at  Okinawa. 
Thousands  more  died  at  Iwo  Jima.  In 
the  months  before  Hiroshima,  B-29 
bombers  killed  at  least  1 50,000  Japan- 
ese and  destroyed  large  swaths  of 
Japanese  cities.  It  was  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  the  follow-up 

See  "World  War  II"  on  page  3 


Sabbatical  leaves 
benefit  faculty 
and  University 

Sabbatical  leaves  help  University  fac- 
ulty improve  their  teaching  and  do 
research  that  benefits  their  institu- 
tions, their  students  and  the  public, 
university  representatives  testified  last 
week  (July  24-25)  before  a  state  House 
of  Representatives  select  committee. 

[Representing  Penn  State  at  the  July 
25  session  were  John  A.  Brighton,  the 
University's  executive  vice  president 
and  provost,  and  Gary  W.  Petersen,  a 
professor  of  soil  and  land  resources 
and  program  director  of  the  Office  of 
Remote  Sensing  of  Earth  Resources. 

hi  his  testimony.  Dr.  Brighton  out- 
lined Penn  State  policy  on  sabbatical 
leaves  and  highlighted  his  work  on  a 
semester-long  leave  he  took  while  a 
faculty  member  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  —  work  that 
led  to  the  development  of  Penn  State's 
artificial  heart  in  1977. 

See  "Sabbaticals"  on  page  2 

Ag  Progress  Days 
has  new  exhibits 

Attractions  such  as  computer-assist- 
ed landscape  design,  a  horticultural 
game  show,  a  remote-controlled 
tractor  rollover  safety  demonstra- 
tion and  a  special  area  for  farmers 
to  test  drive  showroom-new  farm 
equipment  are  just  a  few  of  the 
opportunities  to  dig  into  the  science 
of  agriculture  at  Ag  Progress  Days, 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

This  year's  theme  is  "Penn  State 


We 


■  Mo 


'  Tha 


You  Think!"  The  event,  held  at  the 
University's  1,500-acre  Russell  E. 
Larson  Agricultural  Research  Center 
at  Rock  Springs,  is  set  for  Aug.  15- 
17. 

Several  new  exhibits  will  high- 
light landscapes,  lawns  and  gar- 
See  "Ag  Progress"  on  page  2 


\M#pouR  OiAtnonds 


Movie  premiere 

"The  Four  Diamonds,"  a  story  of  a 
Hershey  Medical  Center  patient's  figlit 
for  life,  premieres  Aug.  5.  See  page  9. 


Black  light  may  be  a  l(ey  to 
the  future  of  electrical 
engineering.  See  page  15. 
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Ag  Progress  — 

continued  from  page  1 
dens,  and  Penn  State  faculty  and 
staff  will  be  on  hand  to  answei 
questions   on    landscaping   and 
home  horticulture. 

Tractor  safety  is  the  focus  of  l. 
live-action  demonstration  i 
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safety  tips. 

Ag  Progress  Days'  popular 
Insect  Petting  Zoo  has  been 
improved  and  expanded  and  the 
Pasto  Agricultural  Museum  will 
also  be  open. 

Storyteller  Jan  Kinney  will  per- 
form every  day  at  noon,  and  calves, 
lambs,  goats,  pot-bellied  pigs  and 
rabbits  will  be  available  for  chil- 
dren to  pet  and  observe  at  the 
Happy  Vallev  Petting  Farm.  In 
addition.  Shaver's  Creek  Environ- 
mental Center  will  show  wildlife 
such  as  owls,  hawks,  turtles  and 
snakes. 

Other  family-oriented  exhibits 
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State's  scientific  work  in  various 

areas  will  also  be  highlighted  daily. 

Ag  Progress  Days  features  more 
than  500  acres  of  educational  and 
commercial  exhibits.  Hours  are  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, with  extended  hours  on 
Wednesday  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Admission  and  parking  are  free. 

For  more  information,  call  (800) 
PSU-1010  toll-free  through  Aug.  17. 


"More  than  you  think" 

Ag  Progress  Days,  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  features  a  variety 
of  extiibits  and  activities  for  adults  and  ctiildren,  farmers  and  non-farmers  alike.  Ttie 
event,  field  at  ttie  University's  1 ,500-acre  Russell  E.  Larson  Agricultural  Research  Center 
at  Rock  Springs,  is  set  for  Aug.  15-17. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Agricultural  Information  Services 


Sabbaticals 

continued  from  page  1 

"A  faculty  member  not  engaged  in 
acquiring  new  knowledge  is  a  facul- 
ty member  who  is  out  of  date,"  Dr. 
Brighton  told  the  committee,  which  is 
chaired  by  state  Rep.  John  A.  Lawless 
{R-Montgomery  County).  "Sabbati- 
cal leaves  in  our  University  provide 
an  opportunity  for  faculty  to  update 
their  knowledge,  their  skills  and  to 
offer  a  concentrated  period  for 
research  and  discovery." 

Emphasizing  the  careful  scrutiny 
with  which  leave  requests  are  pre- 
pared and  reviewed.  Dr.  Brighton 
outlined  Penn  Stale's  stringent  rules 
for  eligibility,  for  granting  a  sabbati- 
cal leave  and  for  evaluation  after- 
ward. 

Penn  State  faculty  members 
applying  for  sabbatical  leaves  must 
be  tenured  and  must  have  served  for 
a  minimum  of  six  years  of  full-time 
service.  An  application  for  a  leave 
must  clearly  state  the  project's  nature, 
significance  and  objectives;  describe 
what  and  how  the  faculty  member 
plans  to  do;  and  outline  the  project's 
tangible  results.  In  addition,  faculty 
must  report  to  their  department  and 


the  results  of  the  projects 
undertaken  during  sabbatical  leaves. 

In  a  given  year,  about  2  percent  of 
Perm  State  faculty  may  take  a  sabbati- 
cal leave.  They  are  not  awarded  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  a  given  period 
of  time.  Penn  State  sabbatical  leaves 
provide  full  salary  for  one  semester  or 
half  salary  for  a  full  year. 

Dr.  Brighton  said  his  own  sabbati- 
cal leave  in  the  1970s  "provided  me 
with  the  transforming  experience  of 
my  professional  career,  an  experience 
which  would  not  have  been  possible" 
otherwise. 

It  also  "provided  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  become  involved  in  some- 
thing that  resulted  in  four  of  my  engi- 
neering students  going  on  to  medical 
school,  all  of  whom  are  now  practicing 
physicians,"  Dr.  Brighton  said.  "Many 
of  the  students  that  I  worked  with  are 
now  employed  with  companies  doing 
research  and  production  of  medical 
devices." 

Since  Penn  State  developed  its  arti- 
ficial heart.  Dr.  Brighton  said,  a  group 
of  Penn  State  engineers  and  medical 
doctors  has  developed  a  total  artificial 


hearts  that  can  be  used  as  a  bridge  to  a 
transplant  —  that  is,  for  a  patient  who 
needs  a  transplant  when  no  donor 
heart  is  immediately  available. 

The  five-member  House  Select 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  last 
week  began  a  series  of  hearings  on 
various  practices  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  an  inquiry  mto  sabbati- 
cal leaves.  Its  chairman  has  called  for 
ending  tenure,  curtailing  sabbatical 
leaves,  requiring  faculty  to  work  a  full 
12-month  year  at  their  current  salary 
levels,  reducing  travel  by  university 
personnel,  and  ending  tuition  dis- 
counts for  employees  of  state-related 
and  state-owned  universities  {Inter- 
com, May  25). 

Also  testifying  at  last  week's  hear- 
ings were  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Temple  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  14  state-owned  universities,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors. 

The  committee  plans  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  tuition  waivers  next  month 
and  another  in  September  on  teaching 
loads  and  travel. 


Subjects  needed 
for  health  study 

If  you  are  having  trouble  follow- 
ing diet  recommendations  for 
diabetes,  high  cholesterol  or 
hypertension,  the  Nutrition 
Department  is  testing  a  new  line 
of  foods  to  meet  your  needs.  You 
may  qualify  if  you  meet  all  of 
these  criteria: 

■  Age  25  to  70  years. 

■  Live  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  Penn  State 

■  Are  in  town  for  most  of 
August  through  December 

■  Are  not  on  insulin 

■  Are  not  pregnant,  nursing 
or  planning  to  get  pregnant 

■  Do  not  havea  life-threat- 

If  you  meet  these  criteria, 
please  call  865-0351  and  leave 
your  name  and  a  phone  number 
where  you  can  be  reached  during 
the  day.  The  principal  investiga- 
tor in  the  study  is  Penny  Kris- 
Etherton,  professor  of  nutrition 
science. 

The  Biotechnology 
Institute  plans  tour 

The  Biotechnology  Institute  will 
open  the  doors  of  its  Shared  Tech- 
nology Facilities  to  the  attendees 
of  the  14th  Summer  Symposium 
in  Molecular  Biology  today  from 
noon  to  2  p.m.  Lunch  will  be 
served  in  the  Frear  Lobby,  and 
student  guides  will  direct  you  to 
the  laboratory  sites.  The  facili- 
ties in  the  tour  include: 

Biocomputing,  532  Wartik; 
Electon  Microscopy,  1  S.  Frear; 
Flow  Cytometry,  8  Althouse; 
Hybridoma/Cell  Culture  Lab, 
225  Fenske;  DNA  Synthesis  and 
Sequencing,  209  Wartik. 

New  Play  Group 

An  informational  meeting  is  slat- 
ed for  7  p.m  Monday,  Aug.  7  ,  in 
the  Eastview  Terrace  Community 
Center,  to  discuss  a  new  Play 
Group  for  children  2-5  years  of 
age.  The  group  will  serve  as  a 
support  for  international  and 
American  mothers. 

The  Play  Group,  which  will 
meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  12:30  -2:30  p.m.  in  the  Com- 
munity Center,  requires  a  $5  reg- 
istration fee.  Beginning  in  Sep- 
tember, mothers  will  take  turns 
caring  for  children,  with  the  aid 
of  staff  members  from  Penn  State 
Child  Care  Program  Services,  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources. 

For  more  information  on  the 
program  or  if  you  are  interested 
in  attending  the  meeting,  contact 
Gail  or  Janine  at  865-5887. 


Intercom 
August  3, 1995 


World  War  II 

continued  from  page  1 

bombing  of  Nagasaki  three  days  later  that  ended 
extensive  plans  to  invade  Japan  that  would  have 
taken  the  lives  of  countless  American  and  Japanese 
soldiers. 

The  sense  of  relief  that  the  war  was  ending  was 
present  at  the  University  Park  Campus  as  well.  As 
news  of  the  bombing  trickled  in,  students,  residents 
and  faculty  took  to  the  streets. 

"1  remember  a  spontaneous  celebration,  with 
cars  full  of  people  going  up  and  down  the  streets.  I 
was  in  one  of  the  convertibles.  It  didn't  last  too  long 
because  of  gas  rationing,  but  everybody  was  out 
yelling,"  said  Joanne  Chuckran,  a  1945  State  College 
High  School  graduate  and  Penn  State  student  from 
1945  to  1948. 

"It  took  a  while  before  news  filtered  down 
through  the  Centre  Daily  Times  and  the  nightly 
news  at  6  p.m.  We  didn't  have  instant  coverage  like 
we  have  today.  We  weren't  fully  aware  of  the  dam- 
age the  bomb  caused  either.  The  war  was  over  — 
that's  all  we  knew.  Everybody  was  greatly  relieved 
and  felt  it  was  a  blessing  we  didn't  have  to  invade 
Japan  because  all  of  our  troops  had  been  poised  to 
make  that  attack,"  she  said. 

What  was  it  like  to  be  at  Penn  State  in  the  early 
to  mid-  1940s? 

Navy  units 
drilled  through 
campus.   Frater- 

fiUed  with  Navy 
cadets  instead  of 
fraternity  broth- 
ers. Residents 
lined  College 
Avenue  for  troop 
parades.  Young 
co-eds  formed  a 
letter-writing 
organization  to 
cheer  the  boys 
overseas. 

"We  had  more 
men  around  here 
than  most  towns," 


University 
plans  exhibit 

The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
will  feature  the  exhibit 
"Hiroshima:  Photographs 
by  Wayne  Miller"  from 
Sept.  19  to  Dec.  17. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  Photogra- 
phy Unit  during  World 
War  II  and  one  of  the  first 
photographers  allowed 
into  Hiroshima  after  the 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Aug.  6,  1945.  His  pho- 
tographs are  eloquent 
reminders  of  the  physical 
and  human  devastation  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb. 


Mr 


Chuckri 


Ruthmarie  Fox,  left,  Barbara  C.  Stocker,  Betty  Luchtemeyer,  Eleanor  Casseiberry.  Emily  Shank.  Margaret  Griffith  and  Margery 
Baker  were  among  the  University  co-eds  who  were  members  of  Letter  Writing  Hour,  a  group  organized  during  World  War  II  to 
write  letters  to  GIs. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Pattee  Library  Penn  State  Room 


said.  "Most  every- 
one had  gone  to 
war  but  State  Col- 
lege still  had  a 


during  the  war  because  of  all  the  servicemen  sta- 
tioned here." 

The  men  were  V-5  Navy  Air  Corps,  V-12  Navy 
and  Army  Air  Force  servicemen  who  came  to  Penn 
State  after  basic  training  for  some  special  training 
before  being  shipped  out.  They  were  on  campus  an 
average  of  three  to  six  months  before  they  would 
rotate  out. 

"It  was  a  great  way  for  the  military  services  to 
train  their  people.  It  was  much  cheaper  to  send 
their  people  to  college  campuses  than  to  try  to 
build  their  own  programs,"  Mrs.  Chuckran  said. 

The  Collegian,  which  published  weekly,  featured 
a  regular  column  on  the  Navy's  V-12  Unit.  Items 
covered  included  duty  changes,  barracks  parties 
and  the  "Sailor  of  the  Week." 

The  war  had  an  effect  on  enrollment,  too.  The 
exodus  of  teen-age  students  from  the  classroom  to 
wartime  jobs  was  the  focus  of  a  study  by  C.C. 
Peters,  professor  of  education.  Quoted  in  the  July 
20,  1945,  Collegia?!,  Dr.  Peters  said,  "The  war  has 
forced  schools  to  do  what  they  should  have  done  a 
long  time  ago  —  provide  practical  work  experi- 
ence in  the  midst  of  formal  education."  Dr.  Peters 
suggested  that  special  classes  be  provided  for  the 
thousands  of  students  destined  to  return  to  class- 
rooms when  war  industries  folded,  and  conver- 


Penn  Staters  visible  in  World  War  II 


It's  said  that  no  matter 
where  you  go,  you'll  find  a 
Penn  Stater.  This  was  true 
even  in  Europe  and  Asia  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  Alumni 
News  issue  of  July  1945 
recounts  stories  of  alumni 
meeting  in  German  prison 
camps,  and  of  two  former  Col- 
legian editors  who  edited  an 
aircraft  carrier's  newspaper. 

Penn  Staters  also  make  sev- 
eral appearances  in  The  last 
Great  Victory:  The  End  of  World 
War  II,  written  by  Stanley 


Weintraub,  Evan  Pugh  profes- 
sor of  arts  and  humanities. 

Although  Dr.  Weintraub 
didn't  identify  them  as  faculty, 
staff  or  alumni,  he  managed  to 
work  in  several  men  with  Penn 
State  connections:  Lt.  Hays 
Gamble,  who  flew  bombing 
missions  over  Japan;  Maj.  Ed 
Buss  of  the  101st  Airborne;  Pvt. 
Michael  M.  Dembo  of  the 
1126th  Combat  Engineers; 
Ensign  Charles  Hosier,  assigned 
to  a  reconnaissance  plane  for 
typhoon  spotting  in  Guam;  Pvt. 


Herschel  Liebowitz;  Pfc  Martin 
Berkowitz,  in  training  for  the 
invasion  of  Japan;  and  OSS  geo- 
grapher E.  Willard  Miller. 

"They're  not  the  great  heroes 
of  the  book,  but  they  add  color 
to  it,"  Dr.  Weintraub  said. 
"When  I  started  working  on  the 
book,  1  put  a  notice  in  the  Peyxn 
Stater  and  asked  former  Penn 
State  people  if  they  would  let  me 
know  where  they  were  and 
what  they  were  doing  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  I  got  a  bunch  of  let- 
ters from  people  about  it." 


sion  of  the  wartime  system  into  a  long-range  pro- 
gram. 

As  Dr.  Peters  released  his  study,  the  students  did 
begin  to  return.  As  of  July  1945,  regular  civilian  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  summer  semester  numbered 
1,601.  While  this  was  down  nearly  50  percent  from 
spring  semester,  it  was  higher  than  that  of  summer 
1944.  According  to  the  Collegian,  most  of  the  summer 
students  were  Pennsylvania  school  teachers  here  for 
special  courses. 

Advanced  freshmen  enrollment  was  also  up  for 
fall  semester  1945,  although  477  of  the  627  students 
were  women.  Because  of  this.  Registrar  William  S. 
Hoffman  announced  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
refuse  all  applications  from  women  students.  Applica- 
tions from  men  were  still  being  accepted,  and  soldiers 
began  their  influx. 

"The  boys  are  coming  back"  from  Europe,  the 
Alumni  Neivs  reported  in  its  July  1945  issue.  Many  of 
the  rehirrung  soldiers  paid  a  visit  to  their  Alma  Mater 
upon  their  return  to  the  United  States.  And  many  of 
them  rehimed  to  campus  as  undergraduate  or  gradu- 


ate students  under  the  newly  enacted  Gl  Bill. 

"Lots  of  GIs  returned.  Without  the  GI  Bill  I  would- 
n't have  been  here,"  Roy  Buck  said.  Dr.  Buck,  an 
English  professor  in  the  late  1940s,  got  his  undergrad- 
uate degree  in  1942  and  returned  for  his  graduate 
degree  in  the  fall  of  1945.  Like  many  others,  he  lived 
in  Nittany  Barracks,  temporary  housing  built  across 
Bigler  Road  from  Pollock  residence  halls  to  accom- 
modate the  great  influx  of  returning  soldiers  after  the 

With  World  War  II  over.  University  students 
looked  forward  to  a  more  normal  campus  experience: 
a  surge  in  enrollment,  activities  not  related  to  war  — 
and  a  winning  football  team.  Coach  Bob  Higgins 
planned  to  build  his  1945  team  around  fullback  Ralph 
Ventresco,  who  had  served  in  the  Army  and  saw 
action  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Southern  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  one  of  many  ex-servicemen  who  became 
members  of  the  1945  squad.  In  addition,  six  sports 
discontinued  during  the  war  were  resumed. 

—  Annemane  Mount  z 
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University  continues  accessibility  progress 


Reaffirming  our 
commitment 

On  Aug.  2,  the 
Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act 
celebrated  its  fifth 
anniversary.  The  act, 
aimed  at  helping  any  of 
the  estimated  49  million 
people  with  disabiUties  in 
this  country,  was  another 
step  toward  equity.  Here, 
President  Joab  Thomas 
reaffirms  Penn  State's 
commitment  to  complying 
with  the  act. 

With  the  passage  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  has  had 
numerous  opportunities  to 
reinforce  its  long  standing 
commitment  to  making  its 
programs,  services  and  activi- 
ties accessible  to  individuals 
with  disabilities.  In  keeping 
with  the  University's  mission 
of  teaching,  research  and  pub- 
lic service,  Penn  State  com- 
pleted an  ADA  self-study  dur- 
ing 1993-94,  in  which  more 
than  1,700  University  employ- 
ees, including  senior  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents, participated  in  73 
research  opportunities  related 
to  disabilities.  This  approach 
has  led  to  new  improvements 
to  previous  practices,  collabo- 
ration between  various  dis- 
ability advocacy  groups  and 
affiliates,  and  renewed  com- 
mitment to  service  to  the 
pubic,  both  with  and  without 
disabilities.  Penn  State  will 
use  the  data  obtained  in  the 
self-study  to  continue  its  com- 
pliance with  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
ongoing  ADA  educational 
programming  for  faculty,  staff 
and  students  will  continue  to 
be  a  priority. 


Mark  Porter  measures  drywalt  for  renovation  of  the  (irst 
floor  restroom  facilities  in  the  HUB  on  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

Photos;  Greg  Grieco 


Barrier  Removal  Projects 


University  Park: 


signage 


I  Boucke  —  pathway,  entrance 

door,  signage  (being  designed) 
I  Burrowes  —  curb  cuts; 
I  Burrowes  - 

(being  designed); 
I  Business  Administration  — 

restroom,  signage  (being 

designed); 
I  Cedar  —  power  door  opener  in 

lobby  (on  order); 
I  Curlin  Road  —  curb  cuts  near 

Shields  Building; 
I  Eisenhower  Chapel  —  power 

door  opener  (in  design); 
I  HUB  —  restrooms,  signage  (work 

in  progress); 
I  Kern  —  restrooms.  signage  (being 

designed); 
I  Old  Main  - 
I  Osmond  - 

al  signals,  elevator  controls,  sig- 


I  Pollock  Mall 
I  Rackley  — 


Tactile  warnings; 
audio/visual 

signals,  signage: 
Recreation  Building  —  restroom 

signage; 
Shields  —  restrooms,  elevator 

controls,  signage; 
Sparks  —  restrooms.  entrance 

doors,  signage; 
Undergraduate  Library  — 

restrooms,  ramps,  signage; 


■  Wagner  Building  —  restrooms, 
install  audio/visiual  signals,  sig- 

■  Wagner  Building  —  West 

entrance  pathway  and  signage 
(completed);  restrooms,  installa- 
tion of  audio/visual  signals,  sig- 

■  Willard  —  ramps,  restrooms  (work 

in  progress; 

Other  Locations: 

■  Abington-Ogontz  Campus  —  ele- 

vator in  Sutherland  BIdg.  (in 
design); 

■  Abington-Ogontz  Campus  —  four 

restrooms  for  Sutherland  Building 
(in  design);  elevator; 

■  Abington-Ogontz  Campus  — 

entrance  to  Woodland  Building; 

■  Behrend  College—  [ylisc.  projects 

■  Mont  Alto  —  replace  entrance 

doors,  install  ramp  to  General 
Studies  and  Student  Services 

■  Fayette  Campus  —  entrances  lo 

library,  Williams  and  Eberly  build- 


ings; 
I  Schuylkill  Campus 

Classroom  Building; 
I  Schuylkill  Campus 

tion  Building 
I  McKeesport  Campus  —  ramp 

Buck  Union  Building 


DuBois  Campus  begins  improvements  on  Hiller  Plaza 


Construction  has  started  on  improve- 
ments to  the  Hiller  Plaza  area  at  the 
Penn  State  DuBois  Campus. 

Workmen  began  the  process  of 
replacing  the  retaining  wall,  ramp 
and  plaza  surface  between  the  Hiller 
and  Swift  buildings,  and  the  side- 


walk connecting  the  plaza  and  the 
faculty/staff  parking  lot  off  College 
Place. 

These  improvements  will  increase 
overall  accessibility  to  campus  facili- 
ties in  addition  to  helping  ensure  a 
safe  campus  environment. 


The  plaza  will  remain  closed 

Anyone  with  disabilities  who 

during  the  construction  period. 

anticipates  needing  any  type  of 

which  is  expected  to  run  through 

accommodation  or  has  questions 

September. 

about  the  physical  access  provided. 

During  this  time,  all  campus 

should  contact  the  business  office 

programs,  services  and  activities 

at  (814)  375-471 0  in  advance  of  their 

will  continue  to  operate  as  usual. 

visit. 

imerdom '    c 
Augusta,  1995     ^ 
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Allentown  gets  acting  CEO 

Eugene  R.  Slaski,  academic  officer  and  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  Penn  State  Allentown 
Campus,  has  been  named  acting  campus  executive 
officer  of  the  campus. 

Dr.  Slaski  has  been  an  associate  professor  at  the 
campus  since  1979,  an  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  the  campus  between  1972-79  and  an  instructor  of 
history  between  1970-72.  Previously  he  taught  at 
Florida  State  University,  in  the  Allentown  Campus' 
continuing  education  program  and  at  Liberty  High 
School,  Bethlehem. 

He  has  written  Poorly  Marked  and  Worse  Lighted: 
Being  a  History  of  the  Port  Wardens  of  Philadelphia, 
1766-1907  and  Thomas  Willing:  Moderation  During  the 
American  Revolution,  and  edited  /  Feel  Like  I'm  Fixin' 
to  Die:  The  Letters  and  Remembrances  of  Vietnam 
Marine  Sgt.  Andreiu  Lezvandowski,  a  collection  of  let- 
ters and  audiotapes  in  the  oral  history  collection  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  is  currently  writing  /  Feel  Like  I'm  Fixin'  to 
Die:  A  Study  of  One  Vietnam  Marine's  Experiences  with 
Vietnam  and  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder,  based  on 
the  materials  in  the  Marine  Corps  collection. 

Dr.  Slaski  has  also  written  several  scholarly  arti- 
cles and  papers  about  Willing,  a  Philadelphian  who 
voted  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776  but  eventually  embraced  the  Patriot  cause. 

An  expert  in  Pennsylvania  history  and  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  Dr.  Slaski  also  was  academic  project 
director  for  "Penn's  Dream,'  a  WPSX-TV  video  pre- 
sentation on  the  tricentennial  of  the  Pennsylvania 
colony. 

He  served  on  the  education  task  force  of  Historic 
Bethlehem  Inc.,  in  1974  and  1975. 

Dr.  Slaski  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Allen- 
town Campus  Advising  Team  and  Allentown  Cam- 
pus Faculty  Senate,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Uru- 
versity  Facuty  Senate.  In  1972-73  he  chaired  the 
campus'  Academic  Affairs  Committee.  He  has 
chaired  many  task  forces  and  committees,  including 
the  Campus  Senate  Task  Force  on  Academic  Diver- 
sity, 1990-91,  the  Campus  Strategic  Planning  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Programs,  1989-90,  and  the 
Campus  Strategic  Planning  Steering  Committee, 
1989-1991. 

He  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Florida  State 
University,  a  master's  degree  in  history  from  Lehigh 
University  and  a  B.S.  degree  with  honors  in  sec- 
ondary education  (a  double  major  in  social  studies 
and  English)  from  East  Stroudsburg  State  College. 

Smeal  College  appoints  two 

Kenneth  M.  Lusht  and  Glenn  A.  Pitman  have  been 
appointed  to  new  positions  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

Dr.  Lusht,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate,  w 


serve  as  the  college's 
associate  dean  for 
research  and  director 
of  doctoral  and  M.S. 
programs.  Dr.  Pitman, 
director  of  the  MBA 
program,  will  be  the 
college's  new  associ- 
ate dean  for  profes- 
sional masters  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  new  capaci- 
ty, Dr.  Lusht  succeeds 
Paul  H.  Rigby,  who 
retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity after  more 
than  30  years  of  ser- 
vice. He  will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  The 
Smeal  College's  Division  of  Research,  an  umbrella 
organization  supporting  the  college's  nine  centers 
and  institutes  of  research.  He  will  also  oversee  the 
college's  doctoral  and  master  of  science  programs. 
Recently  revamped,  the  doctoral  program  serves 


Kenneth  M.  Lusht 


more  than  80  students  across  five  primary  fields  of 
study;  21  students  are  enrolled  in  the  master  of  sci- 
ence program. 

Dr.  Lusht  joined  The  Smeal  College  faculty  in 
1973  and  was  appointed  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance  in  1989.  A  professor  of 
business  administration,  he  is  cofounder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Real  Estate  Studies  and  acad- 
emic program  director  of  Continuing  Education  Pro- 
grams in  real  estate. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Homer  Hoyt  Institute, 
has  served  as  a  faculty 
associate  of  the  Lin- 
coln Institute  of  Land 
Policy  and  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Appraisal  Foun- 
dation. 

The    post    to    bt' 
filled  by  Dr.  Pitman  is 
a    new    one    for    The 
Smeal     College.     As 
associate  dean  for  pro- 
fessional masters  pro- 
grams, not  only  will 
he  oversee  operation    ^,^^„  -    riu««« 
of   The    Smeal    Col-    Glenn  A.  Pitman 
lege's  nationally  rec- 
ognized MBA  Program,  but  proposed  new  master's 
degree  programs  such  as  the  QMM  degree  (Quality 
and  Manufacturing  Management,  with  the  College 
of   Engineering),   the   five-year   science/business 
B.S./M.B.A.  program  (with  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence), and  the  MBA-MHA  joint-degree  program 
(with  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment). 

Dr.  Pitman,  also  a  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration, joined  The  Smeal  College  as  director  of  the 
MBA  program  last  year.  The  program  serves  some 
275  students  and  has  been  consistently  rated  among 
the  top  40  programs  in  the  nation  by  leading  sur- 
veys. 

Dr.  Pitman  previously  served  as  dean  of  the  F.E. 
Seidman  School  of  Business  at  Grand  Valley  State 
University  and  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Indiana.  Before  that  he 
was  assistant  dean  for  graduate  programs  at  the 
University  of  Connecficut  and  an  assistant  professor 
of  marketing  at  West  Virginia  University.  He  has 
been  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Mid-ConH- 
nental  East  Business  School  Deans  and  has  been 
active  in  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions 
Council,  having  served  as  trustee  and  chair  of  the 
test  committee,  as  well  as  acting  in  other  capacifies. 

Hershey  gains  specialist 

Dr.  Diane  E.  Schuller  has  joined  the  faculty  of  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center  as  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Allergy,  Immunology  and  Pulmonology  and  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics, 

Dr.  Schuller  received  an  A.B.  degree  in  biolo- 
gy from  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1965.  In  1970,  she 
received  an  M.D.  degree  from  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn, 

She  served  in  a  pediatric  residency  at  Roo- 
sevelt Hospital,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
from  1970-1972  and  also  served  in  an  allergy  and 
immunology  residency  at  the  R.A.  Cooke  Institute 
of  Roosevelt  Hospital  from  1972-1974.  She  was  a 
visiting  clinical  fellow  in  pediatrics  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity from  1970-1974. 

Dr.  Schuller  served  as  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatric  Allergy,  Immunology  and  Pul- 
monary Disease  at  Geisinger  Medical  Center 
from  1979  before  joining  the  medical  center.  She 
had  been  at  Geisinger  since  1974.  While  there, 
she  also  served  as  clinical  professor  of  pediatrics 
at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  from  1989-1995,  and  a  clinical  asso- 
ciate professor  of  pediatrics  at  Hershey  from  1983 


She  is  currently  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Allergy,  Asthma  and  Immunology  and 
holds  membership  in  a  number  of  professional 
societies  and  organizations.  She  also  serves  on  the 
editorial  boards  of  Annals  of  Allergy  and  Pediatric 
Asthma,  Allergy,  and  Immunology. 

Development  director  named 

William  W.  Speakman  has  been  named  director  of 
station  development  for  WPSX-TV  and  WPSU-FM. 


nunity-based 


1  Bergen-    William  W.  Speakman 


'ill  be  responsible  for 
fund-raising  activities 
for  the  two  services. 
WPSX-TV,  Channel  3, 
serves  a  29-county 
area  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania and  WPSU- 
FM  currently  oper- 
ates three  radio  trans- 
mitters in  Altoona, 
State  College  and 
Kane. 

Previously,  Mr. 
Speakman  served  as 
the  director  of  devel- 
opment for  Youth 
Education  In  The  Arts 
Inc.  (YEA)  i 
field,  N.J.  The  YEA 
and  its  flagship  program.  The  Cadets  of  Bergen 
County,  are  generally  accepted  to  be  the  finest 
marching  music  performing  and  educafional  orga- 
nizafions  in  the  world.  In  his  position  as  director  of 
development,  he  was  responsible  for  managing  the 
fund-raising  operations,  special  events  and  mer- 
chandising. Before  joining  YEA,  he  served  as  past 
president  of  the  board  for  The  Cadets  of  Bergen 
County  Inc. 

Mr.  Speakman  has  been  a  resident  of  State  Col- 
lege for  more  than  20  years  and  was  vice  president 
of  Snavely  Vidmar  &  Associates  in  State  College 
from  1985  until  1992.  He  has  also  been  active  with 
the  Lady  Lions  Cager  Club  and  with  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Slippery  Rock  State  College. 

Campus  nursing  coordinator  named 

Suzanne  Kuhn  has  been  appointed  campus  coor- 
dinator for  the  associate  degree  program  in  nurs- 
ing at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus  and  will 
■     ing  offered  at  the 


fall. 


npus  starting  this 


Ms.  Kuhn 


to  the 
positi. 


npus  fr. 


educator  at  Mercy 
Regional  Health  Sys- 
tem, instructor  at 
Altoona  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing, 
adjunct  nursing  fac- 
ulty at  Mount  Aloy- 
sius  College  and  vis- 
iting nurse  with  the 


Home 
Agency. 

She    e 
M.S.  degri 


Nu 


Suzanne  Kuhn 


I  from  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  holds  a  B.S.  in  nursing  from  St.  Francis 
College.  Ms.  Kuhn  has  specialized  in  pediatrics, 
has  certification  as  a  pediatric  nurse  from  the 
American  Nurses  Credentialing  Center,  and  is  a 
Certified  Safe  Sitter  Instructor.  She  is  a  member 
of  Sigma  Theta  Tau,  the  international  honor  soci- 
ety of  nursing. 
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In  the  community 

Manernville  Elementary  School  teacher  Lynn  Dobash  reads  a  story  as  student  Amy 
Wanner  and  leaching  assistant  Mike  Fogelsanger  join  in.  This  summer  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  College  ot  Education-State  College  Area  School  District  collaboration  in 
which  Penn  Stale's  elementary  education  students  and  faculty  work  with  teachers  at 
Matlernville  Elementary  School  to  improve  instruction  tor  children.  University  faculty  and 
students  joined  Matternvilie  teachers  to  design  and  deliver  a  five-week  summer  reading 
camp  for  kindergarten,  first-  and  second-graders  at  the  school. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieo 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


New  name  for 
Ogontz  Campus 

In  its  July  meeting,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  agreed  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Penn  State  Ogontz  Campus  to 
the  Penn  State  Abington-Ogontz 
Campus,  effective  immediately.  The 
change  was  made  to  more  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  campus'  location  in  the 
ty  of  Abington. 


Diversity  Calendar 
now  available 

Any  faculty  or  staff  member  who 
does  not  receive  the  Penn  State 
Diversity  Calendar  but  would  like 
to  should  contact  Shannon  Hoover, 
330  Grange  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Campus,  at  (814)  863-8493 
or  by  e-mail  at  SQH7@psu.edu. 

The  Diversity  Calendar,  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity,  is 
published  monthly.  Entry  cards  are 
available  for  your  individual  calen- 
dar submissions  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  the  7th  of  the 
month  preceding  publication.  For 
example,  the  September  submission 
deadline  is  Aug.  7.  If  you  have 
questions,  please  contact  Shannon. 

Easy  access  to  SPEC 

University  job  specifications  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  Staff  Position 
Evaluation  and  Compensation 
(SPEC)  program  can  now  be 
accessed  through  several  IBIS 
browse  screens,  if  you  do  not  have 
direct  access  to  IBIS,  the  Human 


Resources  representatives  at  Uni- 
versity Park  and  the  directors  of 
Business  Services  at  other  campus 
locations  have  IBIS  access. 

Under  the  SPEC  program,  there 
are  approximately  1,300  job  specifi- 
cations, compared  to  the  more  than 
5,000  job  descriptions  before  the 
SPEC  program  was  implemented. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  job 
specifications  provides  more  consis- 
tency across  units  and  Penn  State 
locations. 

SPEC  listings  include  a  job  title, 
grade,  description  of  general  func- 
tions, as  well  as  the  minimum 
degree  of  education  and  work-relat- 
ed experience  required  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

To  access  SPECs  on  IBIS: 

1)  Sign  onto  IBIS 

2)  Select  IBIS  ADMIN  MENUS 

3)  Type  M2HR  (HR  Systems) 

4)  Type  M4BJ  (Browse  job  descrip- 
tion menu) 

5)  Type  either  BAJT  (Browse  by  job 
title)  or  BAJN  (Browse  by  job  num- 
ber) 

6)  On  "Next  Key"  line,  type  in  either 
the  first  few  letters  of  a  title,  or  the 
job  code  number. 

7)  A  list  of  jobs  will  appear  on 
screen.  Place  the  cursor  anywhere 
on  the  line  of  the  job  SPEC  you  want 
to  view  and  hit  the  PF5  key. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about 
SPEC  or  individual  position 
descriptions,  contact  your  Human 
Resources  representative. 


Nancy  M.  Cline,  dean  of  the  Universi- 
ty Libraries,  was  one  of  15  leaders  from 
the  nation's  largest  research  libraries 
and  archives  and  the  Commission  on 
Preservation  and  Access  to  sign  an 
agreement  pledging  collaboration  in 
establishing  a  National  Digital  Library 
Federation. 

Members  of  the  federation,  collec- 
tively responsible  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  cultural,  scholarly  and  histori- 
cal resources,  agreed  to  cooperate  on 
defining  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
together  digitized  materials.  These 
items  will  be  made  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, scholars  and  citizens. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  federation  is 
the  implementation  of  a  distributed, 
open  digital  library  accessible  across 
the  Internet. 

L.  Eric  Cross,  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Intercol- 
lege  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
has  been  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  by  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  Aerospace 
-  Division  in  recognition  of  "his  demon- 
strated leadership  and  sigruficant  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences  and  technologies  associated 
with  adaptive  structures  and  materials 
systems." 

Anthony  Cutler,  research  professor  of 
art  history  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  presented  guest  lectures 
at  the  College  de  France  and  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Academie  Francais  in  Paris. 

At  the  College  de  France,  Dr.  Cut- 
ler discussed  the  Consular  diptychs, 
huge  carved  slabs  of  late  Roman  and 
early  Byzantine  ivory.  His  lecture  topic 
at  the  Academie  was  "Gift  Exchange 
between  Byzantium  and  Islam  in  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries." 

Dr.  Cutler,  a  visiting  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Archaeology  at 
Princeton  during  the  spring  1995 
semester,  was  also  awarded  the  Francis 
I  Medal  from  the  College  de  France  for 
his  work  on  Byzantine  studies. 

Edward  Keynes,  professor  of  political 
science  and  currently  visiting  professor 
at  the  Christian-Albrechts  University, 
Kiel,  Germany,  has  been  awarded  a 
grant  from  the  German  Marshall  Fund 
of  the  United  States.  This  coming  July 
and  August  he  will  co-direct  the  15th 
International  Summer  Course  on 
National  Security  at  the  University  of 
Kiel. 

Donald  W.  Leslie,  associate  dean  for 
undergraduate  studies  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  and  associate 
professor  of  landscape  architecture,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

John  H.  Pazur,  professor  emeritus  of 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  editorial  board  of  Analytical 
Biochemistry  ,  an  international  journal 
for  the  biological  sciences.  The  journal 
is  published  by  Academic  Press. 


Jorge  Pullin,  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  recently  visited  the  Institute 
de  Fisica  at  the  University  of  Guanajua- 
to in  Mexico,  where  he  presented  the 
Marcos  Moshinsky  Lecture,  titled 
"Black  Hole  Collisions  with  Pencil  and 
Paper." 

C.  R.  Rao,  professor  of  statistics,  hold- 
er of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair  in  statis- 
tics, and  director  of  the  Center  for  Mul- 
tivariate Analysis,  recently  returned 
from  Spain  where  he  presented  sever- 
al talks  while  visiting  the  University  of 
Barcelona.  The  titles  of  his  talks  were 
"M-estimation  Using  Difference  of 
Two  Convex  Functions"  and  "Use  of 
Hellinger  Distance  in  Representing 
Two-Way  Data:  An  Alternative  to  Cor- 
respondence Analysis." 

Dr.  Rao  also  traveled  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sevilla  and  presented  a  talk 
titled  "Statistics:  The  Art  of  Making 
Figures  Speak." 

Barry  E.  Scheetz,  professor  of  materi- 
als, and  Michael  R.  Silsbee,  senior 
research  associate  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  materials,  of  the  IntercoUege 
Materials  Research  Laboratory,  have 
received  a  commendation  and  medal- 
Hon  from  Col.  Michael  A.  Lindquist, 
commander,  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot, 
on  behalf  of  Maj.  Gen.  Dennis  L.  Ben- 
choff,  commander,  U.S.  Army  Depot 
Systems  Command,  for  their  beneficial 
reuse  of  the  depot's  fly  ash  in  mine 
land  remediation  projects. 

Ernst  Schurer,  professor  of  German 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Studies,  gave  an  invit- 
ed talk,  "Georg  Kaiser  and  Bertolt 
Brecht,"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Literaturverein  Georg  Kaiser  in  the 
Gerhart  Hauptmann-Museum,  Erkner, 
Germany.  He  also  presented  a  lecture 
on  "Georg  Kaiser's  Nebeneinander  as  a 
Paradigm  of  the  Culture  of  the  Weimar 
Republic"  at  a  colloquium  in  Madge- 
burg,  Germany. 

Patrick  Terenzini,  senior  scientist  in 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  professor  of  education  poli- 
cy studies,  has  received  the  Award  for 
Outstanding  Contributions  to  the  Pro- 
fession from  the  Pennsylvania  College 
Personnel  Association. 

Bruce  Trinkley,  associate  professor  of 
music  in  the  School  of  Music,  has  been 
honored  with  a  four-week  residency 
fellowship  at  The  Hambridge  Center 
in  Rabun  County,  Georgia, 

In  addition,  Mr.  Trinkley,  who  is  in 
his  25th  year  as  director  of  the  Penn 
State  Glee  Club,  has  composed  a  musi- 
cal tribute  for  the  State  College  centen- 
nial celebration  in  1996.  "Mountain 
Laurels"  sets  to  music  49  poems  writ- 
ten by  17  State  College  authors. 

Beno  Weiss,  professor  of  Italian,  partici- 
pated in  the  international  symposium 
titled  "Italo  Calvino:  New  Visions," 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Calvino's  death,  in  Spain  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Castille-La  Mancha.  Thedtleof 
Dr.  Weiss'  paper  was  "Palomar  and 
Calvino's  pathos  of  distance." 
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Private  Giving 

EMS  receives  estate 
gift  worth  $121,000 


The  University  has  received  $121,000 
from  the  estates  of  George  H.  "Bro" 
Todd  and  his  wife,  Madeleine,  to 
establish  a  scholarship  in  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  The 
scholarship,  named  in  honor  of  the 
couple,  will  be  awarded  to  students 
majoring  in  metals  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

Mr.  Todd  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  metallurgy  from  the 
University  in  1928.  The  Todds  were 
charter  members  of  the  Obelisk  Soci- 
ety, an  organization  that  honors  bene- 
factors of  the  college,  and  members  of 
the  Mount  Nittany  Society,  an  honor 
reserved  for  Penn  State's  most  gener- 
ous benefactors.  In  1961,  George  Todd 
received  the  David  Ford  McFarland 
Award  for  excellence  in  the  field  of 
metallurgy.- 

He  was  a  retired  works  manager 


for  Armco  Inc.  in  Parsippany,  N.]. 

The  Todds  funded  the  scholar- 
ship witl^gifts  from  their  trusts  and 
the  balance  with  the  remainder  of  an 
earlier  contribution  to  Penn  State's 
Pooled  Income  Fund. 

The  fund  is  an  income-producing 
gift  plan  in  which  a  benefactor  makes 
a  gift  of  cash  or  securities  with  a  mini- 
mum value  of  $5,000  while  retaining 
a  lifetime  income  interest  in  the  gift. 

All  such  gifts  to  the  fund  are 
pooled  together  and  managed  by 
Penn  State's  asset  manager. 

Benefactors  receive  a  quarterly 
income  determined  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  fund. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  benefactor 
and/or  other  beneficiaries,  Penn  State 
receives  the  remainder  to  apply  to  the 
program,  college,  or  campus  desig- 
nated by  the  benefactor. 


Attorney  endows  scholarship 


risburg  attorney  Frank  A.  Sii 
has  given  the  University  $100,000  to 
endow  a  full-tuition  scholarship  for 
students  from  his  home  town  of 
Austin,  Potter  County. 

The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to 
students  from  Austin  Area  High 
School  who  have  demonstrated  acade- 
mic excellence  and  financial  need.  The 
award  will  be  renewed  annually,  pro- 
vided recipients  maintain  a  minimum 
3.0  grade  point  average. 

Mr.  Sinon  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  in  commerce  and  finance  in  1932 
from  Penn  State,  and  his  law  degree 
from  Dickinson  School  of  Law  in  1936. 
As  a  Penn  State  student,  he  was  a 
member  of  Blue  Key,  Skull  and  Bones 
and  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  social  fraternity, 
and  a  manager  of  the  soccer  team.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1976  he  retired  as  a  managing 
partner  of  Rhoads  &  Sinon,  where  he 
had  practiced  law  since  1946. 


During  hi; 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Feder- 
al Middle  District  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Sinon  is  married  to  Porothy 
James  Sinon.  They  have  one  daughter, 
who  resides  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Sinon  financed  his  gift 
through  an  outright  gift  of  stock  val- 
ued at  $100,000.  The  University  will 
invest  this  gift  in  its  endowment 
fund. 

A  portion  of  the  annual  return 
will  be  used  to  provide  scholarship 
support.  Any  additional  return  will 
be  retained  in  the  principal  to  guard 
against  inflation  and  to  ensure  that  a 
meaningful  scholarship  will  always 
be  awarded. 


OK  Shelf 


Collins  O.  Airhihenbuwa,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, is  author  of  Health  and  CHlti4re: 
Beyond  the  Western  Paradigm. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  effect 
of  culture — including  history,  poli- 
tics, and  education — on  people's 
health  beliefs  and  behavior.  It  chal- 
lenges the  traditional,  westernized 
medical  approaches  to  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention,  and 
provides  an  alternative  model  that 
is  more  appropriate  for  African  and 
African-American  cultures. 

The  first  section  of  the  book 
explores  the  relationship  between 
health  and  culture  in  Africa,  and 
introduces  a  new  model  for  more 
culturally  appropriate  health  pro- 
grams. The  second  section  explores 
the  "politics  of  representation"  in 
health  promotion;  it  also  offers 
examples  of  how  the  new  model 
can  be  applied  to  specific  popula- 
tions (from  women  and  children  of 
all  races  to  various  subgroups  in  the 
African-American  community)  as 
well  as  to  Africans'  use  of  tradition- 
al heahng  remedies. 

The  book  is  published  by  Sage 
Publications. 

Lynne  E.  Hewitt,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  communication  disorders  in 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  is  co-editor  of  a  new 
book,  Deixis  in  Narrative:  A  Cognitive 
Science  Perspective,  published  by 
Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates. 

The  book's  senior  editors  are 
Judith  F.  Duchan  and  Gail  A. 
Bruder  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo. 

The  research  in  the  book  focuses 
on  the  process  of  interpeting  narra- 
tive text.  Deixis,  a  concept  in  lin- 
guistics, refers  to  what  the  reader  or 
hearer  infers  about  context:  when 
and  where  events  are  taking  place 


and  who  is  participating  in  them. 

When  readers  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  world  described  in 
a  book,  poem  or  story,  that  act  of 
imagination  is  called  a  deictic  shift. 

The  book  shows  data  to  support 
these  concepts  and  discusses  how 
they  work  in  various  settings,  rang- 
ing from  the  stories  that  preschool- 
ers tell,  to  fiction  writing,  to  verbal 
directions  for  telling  someone  how 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 
Several  chapters  deal  with  con- 
structing a  computer  model  of  the 
deictic  process. 

The  book  represents  the  collabo- 
rative work  of  a  group  of  students 
and  faculty  at  SUNY  Buffalo. 

Vladimir  M.  Zalsiorsky,  professor 
of  exercise  and  sporl  science  and 
director  of  the  Biomechanics  Labo- 
ratory in  the  Department  of  Exer- 
cise and  Sport  Science,  is  author  of 
a  new  book.  Science  and  Practice  of 
Strength  Training. 

The  book,  published  by  Human 
Kinetics,  is  written  for  coaches,  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  become  coaches 
and  athletes,  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide both  theory  and  methods  of 
strength  training,  it  begins  with 
basic  concepts  of  training  theory 
and  later  covers  specific  strength- 
training  approaches  and  exercises. 
There  also  is  a  chapter  on  injury 
prevention. 

The  book  draws  on  scientific 
data  as  well  as  the  experiences  of 
more  than  1,000  eUte  athletes.  It 
also  emphasizes  eastern  European 
concepts  of  strength  conditioning. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  Dr. 
Zatsiorsky  spent  18  years  as  head  of 
biomechanics  at  the  Central  Insti- 
tute of  Physical  Culture  in  Moscow, 
and  26  years  as  a  consultant  to  a 
number  of  Olympic  teams  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University 
Services;  James  P.  Sterganos,  director  of  Busir 
Charles  (Chuck)  Kormanski,  psychologist,  both 


re  (from  left)  A.  Fraser  Gngor,  assistant  director  for  maintenance,  Housing  and  Food  Servrc 

!ss  and  Community  Services  at  the  Penn  State  Berks  Campus;  Thomas  Brouse,  assistant  professi 

t  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Campus;  and  Jo  Anne  Williams,  library  assistant  III,  University  Ubraries. 


E.  Korman.  operations  foreman,  Business 
of  health  and  physical  education,  and 
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Wildlife  Arts  Festival 

Shaver's  Creek  is  holding  its  Fourth 
Annual  Wildlife  Arts  Festival  at  the 
Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Com- 
plex ^nd  Raptor  Center  from  10  a.m.- 
7  p.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  26,  and  from 
1 1  a.m.-4  p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  27.  The 
festival,  which  includes  the  works  of 
13  artists,  features  displays,  artist's 
demonstrations,  music,  food  and  Uve 
birds  and  animals.  Proceeds  benefit 
the  Raptor  Center.  For  more  infor- 
mahon,  call  (814)  863-2000. 


Exhibitions  continue 

The  exhibition  "Psalms,"  non- 
objective  paintings  by  West  Coast 
painter  John  McDonough,  will 
continue  at  the  Palmer  Museum  on 
the  University  Park  Campus 
through  Oct.  1. 

In  addition,  the  museum  will 
exhibit  "Photographs  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  20  pho- 
tographs from  the  Palmer  Art  Col- 
lection, through  Jan.  14, 1996. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  Aug.  12 

Penn  State  Commencement 
Tuesday,  Aug.  15 

Ag  Progress  Days,  through  Aug.  17, 
Sunday,  Aug.  20 

Students  arrive. 

PUBLIC  RADIO 

WPSU-FM91.5 

"Morning  Edition,"  Mon,-Fri.,  6-9  a.m. 
"Perlormance  Today."  Mon.-Fri.,  9-1 1  a.m. 
"All  Things  Considered,"  Mon.-Fri.,  5-7  p.m.; 

Sat.-Sun,  5-6p.m. 
"Weekend  Edition,"  Sat.  &  Sun.,  8-10  a.m. 
"Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross."  Mon.-Fri,,  4-5 

p.m. 
"Odyssey  Through  Literature  with  S.  Leonard 

Rubenstein,"  Weds.,  7  p.m. 
"Car  Talk,"  Fri.,  7  p.m.  and  Sun.,  6  p.m. 
"Living  On  Earth,"  Mon.,  7  p.m. 


"Piano  Jazz  with  Marion  McPartland,"  Mon., 

8  p.m. 
"Thistle  &  Shamrock,"  Sun.,  4  p.m. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum: 

"Psalms,"  non-objective  paintings  by  West 
Coast  painter  John  McDonough,  through 
Oct.  1 . 

"Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," 20  photographs  from  the  Palmer  Art 
Collection,  through  Jan.  14, 1996. 

TIPS 

Information  Penn  State 

Call  863-1234,  and  enter  the  number  of  the 
message  you  wish  to  hear.  Messages 
are  listed  in  the  front  of  the  telephone  di- 
rectories. Other  messages  are  Weather 
—  234;  Arts  Line  —  345;  University  Cal- 
endar—  456. 


University  Park  Libraries 
announce  Intersesslon  schedule 


Universitv  Libraries  on  the  Univer- 
sity Parl<'Campus  will  operate  on 
intersession  hours  Sunday,  Aug.  6, 
through  Tuesday,  Aug.  22. 

Pollock  Library  will  be  closed 
during  this  period  and  will  begin 
fall  hours  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  23. 

Pattee  Library,  Architecture 
Library,  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Library,  Education  Library,  Engi- 
neering Library,  Mathematics 
Library  and  Physical  Sciences 
Library  will  maintain  the  following 
schedule: 

Sunday,  Aug.  6 

CLOSED 
Monday,  Aug.  7  to  Friday,  Aug.  11 

8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Saturday,  Aug.  12 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  Aug.  13 

CLOSED 
Monday,  Aug.  14  to  Friday,  Aug.  18 

8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturday,  Aug.  19 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  Aug.  20 

CLOSED 
Monday,  Aug.  21  to  Tuesday,  Aug. 
22 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

For  more  information  on  hours  of 
library  service,  call  (814)  865-3063 
or  type  HELP  HOURS  when  using 
the  Library  Information  Access  Sys- 
tem (LIAS). 


Gerentology  Center  to  hold 
conference  in  October 


A  conference  examining  how  the 
workplace  impacts  older  individuals 
and  the  effects  of  retirement  is  slated 
for  Oct.  16-17  at  the  University  Park 
Campus. 

"Impact  of  Work  on  Older  Indi- 
viduals," sponsored  by  the  Gerontol- 
ogy Center,  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  Mon- 
day, Oct.  16,  and  ends  at  12:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  17.  The  three-session 
program  will  include: 

■  An  overview  of  the  psycholog- 
ical and  sociological  research  done  on 
the  topic,  presented  by  Carmi 
Schooler,  Leslie  Caplan,  and  Gary 
Gates,  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health; 

■  Cross-cultural  Issues  on  Work 
and  Aging,  presented  by  Chikako 
Usui,  University  of  Missouri,  St. 
Louis; 

■  Workplace  Norms  and  the 
Late-career  Worker,  David  Ekerdt, 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center; 

■  Career  Trajectories  and  the 
Older  Worker,  Aage  Sorensen,  Har- 
vard University. 

■  Non-cognitive  Influences  in 
the  Workplace,  K.  Warner  Schaie, 
chair  and  Evan  Pugh  Professor  of 
human  development  and  psychology 
at  Penn  State;  and 

■  Age,   Work   and    Well-being, 


If  you  go 

What:  "Impact  of  Work  on  Older 
Individuals"  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Gerentology 
Center 

When:  Oct.  16  to  17 

Where:  University  Park  Campus 

Registration:  Must  be  made  by 
Sept.  22 

Information:  Call  Conferences  and 
Institutes  Registration  at  (814) 
863-5175 


Peter  Wan,  University  of  Sheffield, 
England^ 

Participants  from  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council,  the  Leader- 
ship Research  Institute,  the  Center  for 
Studies  of  Aging,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  Universitat  Bremen, 
Penn  State,  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Uni- 
versity of  Akron  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss 

For  more  specific  information 
about  the  conference  and  fees,  contact 
the  Conferences  and  Institutes  Regis- 
tration at  (814)  863-5175.  Registration 
must  be  made  by  Sept.  22. 


Playground  safety  standards 
to  be  topic  of  fall  conference 


The  possible  development  of  an  inter- 
national consensus  on  playground 
safety  standards  typically  addressed 
on  a  country-by-country  basis  will  be 
among  the  issues  explored  at  a  con- 
ference held  at  and  organized  by 
Penn  State  this  fall. 

"Playground  Safety  —  An  Inter- 
national Conference,"  will  run  from 
Oct.  9-12  at  the  Penn  State  Scanticon 
at  the  University  Park  Campus. 
Scholars,  researchers,  industry  repre- 
sentatives, government  officials,  and 
others  will  work  to  examine  potential 
resolutions  of  issues  related  to  chil- 
dren's play  and  playground  safety  on 
an  international  basis. 

Ann  Brown,  commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, is  scheduled  to  give  an  open- 
ing keynote  presentation.  Topical  ses- 
sions will  be  led  by  speakers 
including  conference  coordinator 
Monty  L.  Christiansen,  chairman  of 
the  National  Playground  Safety  Insti- 
tute and  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Recreation  Management;  and  Frances 
Wallach,  president  of  a  recreation 
management  consulting  firm  and 
chair  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials'  Playground 
Equipment  Standards  subcommittee. 

Papers  will  be  presented  on  such 


If  you  go 

What:  "Playground  Safety  —An 
International  Conference" 

When:  Oct.  9  to  12 

Where:  Penn  state  Scanticon  at  the 
University  Park  Campus 

Information:  Call  Suzanne  St. 
Pierre  at  (814)  863-5140  or  E- 
mail  sspl@cde.psu.edu 


topics  as  playground  and  park  asset 
management;  playground  use  pat- 
terns of  children  with  disabilities  fol- 
lowing Americans  with  Disability  Act 
modifications;  surveillance  of  play- 
ground* injuries;  home  playground 
equipment  hazards  in  the  U.S.;  and 
case  studies  of  playground  accident 
litigations. 

The  conference  is  a  continuing 
and  distance  education  service  of 
Penn  State's  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  is  offered 
in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Recreation  and  Parks  Association's 
National  Playground  Safety  Institute. 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  contact  conference  plan- 
ner Suzanne  St.  Pierre  at  (814)  863- 
5140  or  sspl@cde.psu.edu  . 
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Four 

Diamonds 
story  made 
into  movie 

The  Disney  Channel  has  produced 
a  made-for-television  movie,  based 
on  an  essay  written  more  than  20 
years  ago  by  a  Lancaster  County 
boy  whose  battle  against  cancer 
launched  the  Four  Diamonds  Fund 

—  a  major  source  of  aid  for  the 
families  of  children  being  treated 
for  cancer  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

The  Disney  Channel  and  The 
Four  Diamonds  Fund  will  be  hosts 
for  a  premiere  screening  of  The 
Disney  Channel  film,  "The  Four 
Diamonds"  on  Saturday,  Aug.  5, 
at  The  Hershey  Theatre  with  a 
reception  following  at  Founder's 
Hall.  This  event  will  benefit  The 
Four  Diamonds  Fund,  which 
receives  a  large  portion  of  its  fund- 
ing from  the  Penn  State  Dance 
Marathon. 

"The  Four  Diamonds"  movie  is 
based  on  the  real-life  story  of 
Christopher  Millard,  who  died  in 
1972,  and  stars  Christine  Lahti  and 
Thomas  Guiry.  Tickets  for  the  ben- 
efit screening  are  $10  and  the  cost 
to  attend  the  screening  and  recep- 
tion is  $50. 

In  the  film,  13-year-old  Christo- 
pher Millard  (Thomas  Guiry)  is 
diagnosed  with  cancer.  As  a  way  of 
dealing  with  his  illness,  he  writes  a 
short  story  about  a  world  of  long 
ago  and  Sir  Millard,  a  gallant  but 
forgotten  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  In  parallel  stories, 
Millard  fights  against  the  forces  of 
evil  while  at  the  same  time  Chris 
battles  the  demons  in  his  own  life 

—  the  discomfort  caused  by  his 
chemotherapy,  alienation  from 
friends  at  school,  and  his  and  his 
family's  fears  that  he  might  die. 
As  Chris  creates  this  imaginary 
world,  he  transposes  the  people  in 
his  real  life  into  characters  in  his 
story. 

Following  Christopher's  death, 
the  Millard  family  set  up  a  fund  in 
his  memory.  The  fund  is  based  at 
the  Medical  Center  and  benefits 
families  of  children  undergoing 
cancer  treatment  there.  Since  1972, 
the  fund  has  raised  more  than  $7 
million  and  financially  assisted 
more  than  2,000  families  in  37 
counties  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

General  admission  tickets  for 
the  screening  may  be  purchased 
by  calling  the  HERSHEYPARK 
Arena  and  Stadium  Box  Office  at 
(717)534-3911.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  purchasing  tickets  for 
both  the  screening  and  reception, 
call  (717)  531-2000,  mailbox  num- 
ber 3300. 

The  movie  will  air  this  fall  on 
The  Disney  Channel. 


Dean  of  Agricultural  Sciences  steps 
down  from  administrative  positions 


Lamartine  F.  Hood,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  director  of  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  and 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  announced  July  25 
that  he  will  step  down  from  his  administrative  positions  in 
early   1996. 

Dr.  Hood,  who  was  appointed  to  his  posts  in  March 
1986,  plans  to  take  a  leave  after  stepping  down  to  prepare 
for  assuming  new  academic  responsibilities  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

"I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  Penn  State  and  the 
Pennsylvania  agricultural  community  in  a  time  of  challenge 
and  change,"  Dr.  Hood  said,  "it  has  been  satisfying  and 
rewarding,  and  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  has 
been  strengthened  considerably  over  the  last  decade  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  largest  economic  sector  in  the  Commonwealth 
—  agriculture  and  agribusiness." 

President  Joab  Thomas  said  the  University  comunity  is 
"grateful  to  Lam  Hood  for  the  vision  and  commitment  he 
has  brought.  In  a  time  of  decreasing  resources  from  both 
state  and  federal  government  for  agricultural  research  and 
extension.  Dean  Hood  succeeded  in  improving  the  college's 
academic  quality,  adding  new  facilities  and  enhancing  its 
stature  in  and  service  to  the  Commonwealth." 

The  University  will  launch  a  national  search  for  Dr.- 
Hood's  successor,  according  to  John  A.  Brighton,  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  provost,  and  the  officer  to  whom 
deans  report.  The  first  step  will  be  to  identify  appropriate 
individuals  to  serve  on  a  search  committee. 

"We  should  be  able  to  announce  the  committee's  com- 
position in  a  few  weeks,"  Dr.  Brighton  said. 

Dr.  Brighton  also  cited  examples  of  Dean  Hood's 
accomplishments,  including: 

■  The  inauguration  of  small  freshman  seminars  for 
every  entering  student  in  the  college,  and  vigorous  recruit- 
ment of  women  and  minority  faculty,  staff  and  students 
into  the  agricultural  sciences. 

■  The  initiation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Governor's  School 
for  the  Agricultural  Sciences,  which  brings  high  achieving 
high  school  students  to  Penn  State  each  summer  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  in  agricultural  research,  extension  and 
education. 

■  A  48  percent  increase  in  enrollment  at  the  Universi- 
ty Park  Campus  from  1,770  students  in  fall  1986  to  2,618  in 


"I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve 
Penn  State  and 
the  Pennsylvania 
agricultural 
community  in  a 
time  of  challenge 
and  change." 

Lamartine  F.  Hood 


1994,  making  it  the  largest  college  of  agriculture  in  the  Big 
Ten. 

■  A  new  initiative,  funded  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation, 
to  create  a  model  food  system  professions  education  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  sustainable  food 
system  into  the  21st  century. 

■  Steady  growth  in  the  research  funds  the  college 
attracts.  In  1993-94,  the  college's  research  budget  totaled 
$52.1  million,  or  16  percent  of  the  University's  $316.7  in 
research  expenditures. 

■  A  significant  increase  in  physical  facilities.  The  col- 
lege added  a  $25  million  Agriculture  Sciences  and  Indus- 
tries Building,  as  well  as  new  poultry  and  dairy  research 
centers  and  a  new  greenhouse  range  totaling  $12.7  million. 

■  Development  of  the  Berks  Campus  as  a  port-of-entry 
for  freshman  and  sophomore  students  interested  in  major- 
ing in  the  agricultural  sciences. 

■  A  change  in  name  for  the  former  College  of  Agricul- 
ture (to  Agricultural  Sciences)  to  better  reflect  the  broad 
nature  of  its  programs  and  research  and  its  scientific  under- 
pinning. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  Dr.  Hood  was  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  a  part  of  Cornell  University.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  food  science  and  biochemistry  from  Penn  State  in  1968, 
his  M.S.  in  dairy  science  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1963  and  his  B.S.  in  dairy  science  from  Penn  State  in  1959. 


Workshop  aids  job  understanding 


CONTINUOUS 

QUALITY 

IMPROVEMENT 


In  June,  a  group 
of  Penn  State 
administrators 
participated  in  a 
two  day  Work- 
Out  session  with 
22  GE  execu- 
tives, operations 

recent  Penn 
State  hires  to 
gain  a  better 
understanding 
of  each  other's 


organ 


ation 


ultu 


strategies  and  methods  of  achieving  and  measuring 
strategic  goals. 

Attending  from  Penn  State  were  William  Asbury, 
John  Brighton,  John  Dielz,  Renata  Engel,  J.D.  Ham- 
mond, Arthur  Heim,  John  Lilley,  Frederick  Loomis, 
Stephen  McGregor,  Gary  Miller,  George  Moellen- 
brock,  Robert  Pangborn,  Betty  Roberts,  Louise  Sand- 
meyer,  James  Stewart,  David  Wormley  and  Jack  Yost. 

Liberal  Arts  staff  fellowship 

The  College  of  the   Liberal   Arts  Human   Resource 


Needs  Assessment  Committee  developed  a  Staff  Fel- 
lowship Program  for  the  college.  The  committee 
benchmarked  other  fellowship/internship  models  in 
the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Education  in  order  to 
assess  the  benefits,  processes  and  structures  of  similar 
programs. 

The  College  Fellowship  Program  has  three  primary 
objectives: 

■  To  provide  opportunities  to  enhance  the  exper- 
tise of  staff 

■  To  recognize  and  motivate  outstanding  staff 

■  To  develop  a  pool  of  talented  and  prepared  staff 
members  for  future  college  staffing  needs. 

The  fellowship  provides  a  four-month  period  dur- 
ing which  fellows  spend  half-time  in  fellowship  activ- 
ities and  half-time  in  their  home  department. 

The  College  Fellowship  Program  will  begin  in  the 
1996-97  academic  year.  The  selection  process  is  sched- 
.  uled  for  January  through  March  1996.  The  committee 
members  are:  Marilyn  Byers,  Carolyn  Fishburn, 
JoAnn  Harris,  Kathy  Itinger,  Richard  Leah,  Sheri 
Miller  and  Rita  Munchinski. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  CQI,  please  con- 
tact Louise  Sandmeyer.  executive  director,  or  Carol  Everett, 
assistant  director,  of  the  CQI  Center.  (814)  863-8721.. 
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Partings 


Smeal  College  loses  associate  dean  to  retirement 


Paul  H.  Rigby,  credited  with  making  Penn  State  a 
national  leader  in  business  research,  has  retired  from 
the  University  after  more  than  30  years  of  service. 

Kenneth  M.  Lusht  will  succeed  Dr.  Rigby  as 
associate  dean  for  research  and  will  serve  as  direc- 
tor of  doctoral  and  M.S.  programs.  Glenn  Pitman 
will  be  associate  dean  for  professional  masters  pro- 
grams. (See  related  story,  page  5.) 

As  associate  dean  for  research  and  graduate  pro- 
grams in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Dr.  Rigby  led  the  development  of  the  col- 
lege's division  of  research,  an  umbrella  organization 
for  its  scholarly  centers  and  institutes.  These  units 
have  led  the  way  in  earning  outside  support  for 
business  research  here  —  this  year,  a  record  $3.7  mil- 
lion. Last  year's  earnings  of  more  than  $2.49  million 
and  expenditures  of  $2,928  million  (including  inter- 
nal resources)  gained  the  college  a  second-place 
ranking  among  the  nation's  business  schools. 

When  Dr.  Rigby  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty  in 
1964,  he  reorganized  what  was  then  a  traditional 
bureau  of  business  research  to  build  non-University 
support  and  promote  research  that  crossed  tradi- 
tional lines  between  departments  in  the  college. 

The  revamped  organization  has  since  served  as 


an  incubator  for  the 
development  of  The 
Smeal  College's  re- 
search organizations, 
today  numbering  nine 
and  delving  into  a 
broadarray  of  busi- 
ness issues,  from  busi- 
ness-to-business mar- 
keting to  real  estate 
studies. 

Dr.  Rigby's  per- 


ch   ha 


probed    the    use    of 
Bayesian     statistics, 
Paul  H.  Rigby  decision  theory  and 

problem  solving  in 
management  decision-making.  He  has  analyzed  eco- 
nomic problems  and  input-output  issues  for  public- 
sector  programs,  and  studied  the  admii\istrative  orga- 
nization of  research  programs  in  professional  schools. 
Also  a  professor  of  business  administration,  he 
has  taught  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels,  in  addition  to  leading  sessions  in  the  Univer- 
sity's internationally  recognized  Executive  Pro- 


grams. He  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Associated  Universities  for  Business  and 
Economic  Research  (AUBER),  serving  as  president, 
vice  president  and  executive  committee  member  of 
that  group,  in  addition  to  acting  as  Penn  State's  rep- 
resentative to  the  organization. 

For  the  past  15  years.  Dr.  Rigby  organized  a  con- 
ference on  support  for  business  and  economic 
research. 

Before  joining  The  Smeal  College,  Dr.  Rigby  was 
director  of  business  studies  and  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  business  management  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  from  1962  to  1964,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Business  and  Economics  and  a  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Houston  from  1 956 
to  1962,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Research  and  an  assistant  professor  of  mar- 
keting at  the  University  of  Alabama  from  1952  to 
1954.  Before  that  he  held  other  positions  in  the  aca- 
demic and  business  communities,  largely  in  Texas. 
He  is  a  U.S.  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Rigby  earned  his  doctoral  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1952.  He  and  his 
wife.  Dotty,  live  in  State  College.  The  couple  has  two 
children. 


Five  retire 
from  University 

Annabelle  Henning,  coordinator  in 
Accounts  Payable  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  retired  after  22  years  of  service. 

Carolyn  Bibb,  staff  assistant  IX  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center,  recently  retired  from 
her  22-year  career  as  an  employee  with  the 
University,  but  continues  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  East  Lobby  information  desk. 

Beginning  in  1973  in  the  Cashier's  Office 
at  the  medical  center,  she  moved  to  the  Bio- 
medical Electronics  Lab  where  she  remained 
until  her  retirement.  In  that  position,  Mrs. 
Bibb  was  responsible  for  the  meticulous 
maintenance  of  hospital  electrical  safety 
inspection  records  and  documentation,  and 
played  a  significant  role  in  transferring  those 
records  from  the  manual  record  keeping  to 
a  computer  database. 

She  was  active  in  the  Administrative 
Support  Development  Organization  and 
chaired  one  of  its  committees.  She  also 
earned  a  certificate  in  business  management 
and  completed  the  Administrative  Secretari- 
al Certificate  Program. 

In  her  retirement,  she  and  her  husband, 
Bill,  plan  to  be  more  active  in  the  Happy 
Wanderers,  a  senior  citizens  group  from 
Middletown  who  entertain  at  local  retire- 
ment homes.  They  have  five  grandchildren. 

William  M.  Bode,  senior  research  support 
associate  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, refired  after  25  years  of  service. 

Thomas  L.  McMinn,  janitorial  worker. 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  refired  in  May  after 
11  years  of  service. 

Hired  in  1983,  Robert  R.  Weiss,  instructor 
in  engineering  at  the  Penn  State  Schuylkill 
Campus,  retired  after  1 1  years  of  service  to 
the  University. 


Assistant  professor  ends  32-year  career 


William  E.  Gibbs,  assis- 
tant professor  of  adver- 
tising, has  retired  after 
32  years  of  teaching  at 
Penn  State. 

As  professor-in- 
charge  of  the  advertising 
program  for  more  than 
20  years,  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
responsible  for  the 
design  and  development 
of  the  College  of  Com- 
munications' recently- 
inifiated  public  relafions 
option.  He  was  also  the 
adviser  of  the  Penn  State 
chapter  of  the  American  William  E.  Gibbs 
Advertising  Federation 

for  seven  years  and  the  adviser  of  the  Public  Relafions 
Student  Society  of  America  for  two  years.  He  served 
one  term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Collegian,  Inc. 
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After  receiving  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
advertising  in  1957  from  Penn  State,  Mr.  Gibbs 
owned  W.E.  Gibbs  Advertising  Agency  for  three 
years  and  was  a  vice  president  and  partner  of  Gibbs, 
Sauters,  and  Gibbs  in  York,  Pa.  for  three  years. 

In  1963,  he  returned  to  University  Park  as  an 
instructor  of  advertising,  a  position  he  held  until 
complefion  of  his  master's  degree  in  journalism  and 
his  promotion  to  assistant  professor  in  1969. 

In  1980,  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  attend  the 
Direct  Marketing  Institute  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Gibbs  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Journalism 
Scholastic  Honorary. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  a  native  of  York,  Pa.  and  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania  Furnace,  anticipates  working  on  sever- 
al projects  around  the  house.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  farmhouse,  which,  in  his  words,  is 
due  for  some  much-needed  repairs.  He  also  enjoys 
gardening  and  furniture  making. 


Physician  leaves  IHershey  after  21  years 


Dr.  Alexander  Kalenak, 
nationally  renowned 
sports  medicine  physi- 
cian, former  professor  of 
orthopedics,  director  of 
orthopedics  sports  med- 
icine, and  Penn  State's 
team  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, retired  after  21 
years  of  service  to  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 


Afte 
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Philadelphia  in  1961.  He    Alexander  Kalenak 
served  a  year's  intern- 
ship at  Akron  Citj'  Hospital  in  Ohio  before  becoming  a 
flight  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Dr.  Kalenak  enjoyed  a  university  appointment  with 
Albany  Medical  College  in  New  York  and  headed  the 


sports  medicine  program  there  before  returning  to  his 
native  state  and  alma  mater  in  1973  by  accepting  the 
newly-created  position  of  team  orthopedist  at  Penn 
Stale.  He  established  the  liaison  with  Penn  State's 
Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  and  spearheaded  the  effort 
to  develop  the  Sports  Medicine  Program. 

In  1977,  Dr.  Kalenak  was  promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  and 
became  a  professor  of  surgery  in  1985.  In  1986,  he  was 
appointed  affiliate  professor  of  locomotion  studies. 
Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Science. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Orthopedics  Soci- 
ety for  Sports  Medicine,  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgeons,  American  Orthopedic  Association 
and  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine.  He  received 
many  honors  and  awards  throughout  his  career  and 
served  on  the  editorial  boards  of  the  American  jourtiat 
ofSporls  Medicine,  Clinical  Orthopaedics  and  Related 
Research,  Journal  of  Arthroscopy  and  the  Penn  State  Sports 
Medicine  Newsletter. 
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Under  construction 

The  Schreyer  House,  future  home  of  the  University's  16th  president,  is  currently  undergoing  a  tacetift  thanks  to  a  $1  million  donation  from 
Board  of  Trustees'  President  William  Schreyer  and  his  wife,  Joan.  Here,  workers  lay  the  foundation  for  an  addition  to  the  residence. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Engineering  launches  new  minor 


Penn  State's  College  of  Engineering 
has  begun  a  new,  interdisciplinary 

graduates  develop  the  practical  lead- 
ership skills  they'll  need  throughout 
their  careers. 

"I'm  sure  there  are  born  leaders, 
but  most  leaders  are  developed  by 
learning  what  it  takes  to  be  a  leader 
and  practicing  it,"  Jack  Matson, 
director  of  the  Leonhard  Center  for 
Innovation  and  the  Enhancement  of 
Engineering  Education,  said. 

"Through  the  minor,  engineering 
students  will  learn  how  to  lead,  how 
to  work  together  in  teams  and  how 
to  commmunicate  well  in  a  competi- 

Promotions 


tive  global  society  —  all  the  things 
industry  is  telling  us  engineering 
professionals  need." 

The  minor  in  engineering  leader- 
ship development,  which  requires  a 
minimum  of!  8  credits,  was  present- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  May. 
The  minor  was  endorsed  in  concept 
last  year  by  the  Leonhard  Center's 
advisory  board  and  developed  with 
input  from  advisory  board  members, 
engineering  professionals,  recruiters 
for  engineering  firms  and  faculty 
members. 

The  Leonhard  Center  was  created 
to  improve  engineering  education  by 
developing  new  teaching  techniques 


Staff 

Sherri  L.  Lettennan,  network  coordi- 
nator. Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 
Wendy  L.  Lingle,  staff  assistant  VII, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Chris  D.  Lose,  microcomputer  infor- 
mation specialist.  Research  and  Grad- 
uate School. 

Steven  T.  Lower,  senior  designer, 
electromechanical.  Applied  Research 
Lab. 

Lisa  K.  Lut2,  staff  assistant  V,  Office 
of  Human  Resources. 
Barbara  A.  Lyke,  senior  systems  ana- 
lyst. Business  Services. 
Karen  E.  Macauley,  clinical  nurse 
specialist.  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Patricia  A.  Mayes,  accounting  assis- 
tant. Office  of  The  President. 


Amy  M.  McCracken,  senior  applica- 
tions/programmer analyst.  Office  of 
Human  Resources. 
Masayo  M.  Mesler,  applications  sys- 
tems analyst.  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Donna  L.  Meyer,  staff  assistant  VI, 
Office  of  The  President. 
Jack  E.  Moyer,  assistant  manager. 
Operations,  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Telecommunications. 
Karen  E.  Reeve,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Business  Services. 
Melanie  S.  Rupert,  financial  officer 
III  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 
Beverly  J.  Shirk,  clinical  head  nurse 
at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Robin  B.  Small,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering. 
Robert  W.  Smith,  supervisor  in  Engi- 
neering Labs. 


and  enhancing  existing  practices.  It 
was  made  possible  by  a  $10  million 
gift  from  William  E.  Leonhard,  a 
retired  engineering  company  execu- 
tive and  1936  Penn  State  electrical 
engineering  graduate,  and  his  wife, 
Wyllis. 

Students  in  the  minor  will  ana- 
lyze the  roles  and  practices  of  lead- 
ers in  engineering  firms. 

The  minor  could  include  courses 
in  science,  technology,  public  poli- 
cy, management,  psychology,  soci- 
ology and  other  subjects,  depending 
on  the  interests  of  the  students  sign- 
ing up  for  the  minor. 


Trudy  A.  Smith,  staff  assistant  V  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Sharon  M.  Spicer,  administrative 
assistant  IV  in  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

Heather  A.  Storm,  assistant  ticket 
manager  at  University  Arts  Ser- 

Thomas  H.  Weber,  senior  support 
and  training  analyst  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 
David  L.  Witmer,  manager.  Com- 
munications and  Safety  Services,  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory. 
Sharon  M.  Woodring,  clinical  head 
nurse  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Gary  A.  Young,  supervisor.  Engi- 
neering Shop  Services,  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory. 


Assistant  to 
vice  president 
nominations  sought 

The  Commonwealth  Educational 
System  (CES)  invites  nominations 
and  applications  for  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  vice  president. 

The  position  reports  to  the  senior 
vice  president  and  dean  of  the  CES. 
Responsibilities  include:  coordina- 
tion and  consultation  to  CES  loca- 
tions on  their  Advisory  Board  activ- 
ities, serving  as  point  of  contact  for 
system-wide  Advisory  Board  com- 
munications; participating  in  the 
legislative  advocacy  grassroots 
efforts;  coordinating  various 
aspects  of  academic  programming 
at  CES  locations;  and  preparing 
studies  and  providing  problem- 
solving  expertise  on  a  variety  of 
CES  academic  and  administrative 

In  addition,  the  position  reports 
jointly  to  the  senior  vice  president 
and  dean  for  CES,  and  the  vice 
provost  for  educational  equity,  for 
leading  a  targeted  approach  for 
diversity  programs,  initiatives  and 
issues  for  the  campuses  of  the  CES. 

The  successful  candidate  should 
have  a  doctorate;  regular  or  affili- 
ate faculty  appointment  within  the 
University;  skills  in  communication, 
collaboration,  leadership  and  team 
building;  experiences  in  higher  edu- 
cation administration  and  diversity 
programming;  and  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  faculty,  staff  and 
student  diversity. 

Applicants  should  submit  a 
cover  letter  and  resume,  with  the 
names  of  three  references  to: 
Rachel  Miller,  manager  of  CES 
Human  Resources,  120  S.  Burrowes 
Street,  University  Park,  PA  16801. 

Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  the  position  is  filled,  but 
iew  will  begin  Aug.  10. 


Technical  Service 

Deborah  M.  Coder,  central  control 

system  operator  in  Office  of  Physical 

Plant. 

Robert  J.  Keller,  food  preparer  A  in 

Housing  and  Food  Services. 

Samuel  J.  Keller,  maintenance  worker 

utilities  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 

Paul  J.  Krom,  maintenance  worker 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Joseph  I.  Peters,  HVAC  maintenance 
mechanic  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
Stephanie  A.  Sheetz,  anesthesia  tech- 
nician at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Janet  R.  Stevens,  central  processing 
aide  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Ronald  C.  Weaver,  area  faciUties 
maintenance  worker  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant. 
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Summer  commencement  speakers  named 


Penn  State  will  hold  1995 
mencement  ceremonies  on  Aug.  12  for  a 
total  of  2,309  students,  including  1,255  bac- 
calaureate, 653  graduate,  and  267  associate  degree 
students  at  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  the  last  attended  by  Pres- 
ident Joab  Thomas,  who  is  retiring  effective  Aug.  31 . 
Dr.  Thomas  will  confer  the  degrees  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  associate  degree  ceremonies  and 
the  Graduate  School  ceremonies. 

Of  the  students  graduating  with  advanced 
degrees  at  University  Park,  462  will  receive  master's 
degrees  and  191  will  receive  doctoral  degrees.  In 
addition  to  the  degrees  being  awarded  at  Universi- 
ty Park,  34  baccalaureaute  degrees  and  four  master's 
degrees  were  earned  at  Penn  State  Erie,  The  Behrend 
College,  and  68  baccalaureate  degrees  and  37  mas- 
ter's degrees  were  earned  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Undergraduate  and  associate  degree  ceremonies 
at  University  Park  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the 
Recreation  Building,  with  an  address  by  State  Col- 
lege Mayor  William  Welch. 

Mr.  Welch,  a  1964  Penn  State  graduate  with  a 
B.A.  degree  in  English,  has  been  editor  since  1985  of 
The  American  Philatelist,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
American  Philatelic  Society.  Previously  Welch  was 
executive  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  based  in 
State  College.  Mr.  Welch  also  has  narrated  several 
documentaries  for  WPSX-TV,  Penn  State's  public 
television  station,  and  for  several  years  was  host  of 
'Tennsylvania  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  statewide  pro- 
gram on  WPSX. 

The  Graduate  School  ceremonies  will  be  held  at 
2  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  with  an  address 
by  Rodney  A.  Erickson,  who  became  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  on  July  1 . 

Dr.  Erickson,  professor  of  geography  and  busi- 
ness administration,  previously  served  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Regional  Business  Analysis  and 
associate  director  of  the  research  division  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration.  Dr. 
Erickson  was  a  Fulbright  Senior  Research  Schol- 


If  you  go 

What:  Summer  commencement  ceremonies 

When:  Undergraduate  and  associate  degree: 
10:30  a.m.,  Aug.  12;  Graduate  School:  2 
p.m.,  Aug.  12 

Where:  Undergraduate  and  associate 
degree:  Recreation  Building,  University 
Park  Campus;  Graduate  School:  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium,  University  Park 
Campus 

Parking:  Undergraduate  and  associate 
degree:  Nittany  Deck,  near  Recreation 
Building;  Graduate  School:  Eisenhower 
Deck,  behind  Eisenhower  Auditorium 


ar  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  Simon  Senior 
Research  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Manchester 
in  1982. 

During  commencement  ceremonies,  student 
marshals  —  selected  from  each  college  on  the  basis 
of  academic  performance  —  will  lead  the  graduates 
to  be  recognized,  along  with  faculty  they  have  cho- 
sen as  marshals  to  accompany  them.  The  student 
and  faculty  marshals  are: 

■  Michael  Earle  Reinert  of  Somerville,  a  Uni- 
versity Scholar  majoring  in  landscape  contracting  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  with  Dan  T. 
Steams,  assistant  professor  of  landscape  contracting. 

■  Annika  E.  Fisher  of  State  College,  a  Universi- 
ty Scholar  majoring  in  art  history  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  and  the  recipient  of  a  Ful- 
bright grant  to  study  in  Cologne,  Germany,  in  1996, 
with  Elizabeth  Smith,  associate  professor  of  art  his- 
tory. 

■  Felix  Friedman  of  Elkins  Park,  a  University 
Scholar  majoring  in  marketing  and  international 
business  in  the  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, with  Douglas  B.  Holt,  assistant  professor  of 
international  marketing. 


■  Angela  Marie  Pomponio  of  Shamokin,  a 
University  Scholar  majoring  in  journalism  in  the  Col- 

-  lege  of  Communications,  with  Jock  Lauterer,  assis- 
tant professor  of  journalism. 

■  Ryan  Thomas  Desko  of  Latrobe,  a  Uiuversity 
Scholar  majoring  in  mining  engineering  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  v^ith  Christopher 
j.  Bise,  Centennial  professor  of  mining  engineering 
and  chair  of  the  mining  engineering  section  of  the 
mineral  engineering  department. 

■  Tamalynn  Press  of  Erie,  a  University  Scholar 
majoring  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  education 
in  the  College  of  Education,  with  Thomas  M.  Dana, 
assistant  professor  of  education. 

■  Louis  Richard  Centolanza  of  Montville,  N.J.,  a 
University  Scholar  majoring  in  aerospace  engineering 
in  the  College  of  Engineering,  with  Edward  C.  Smith, 
assistant  professor  of  engineering. 

■  Christopher  David  Jenkins  of  Bethlehem,  a 
University  Scholar  majoring  in  recreation  and  park 
management  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  with  Gerald  R.  Potter,  affiliate  profes- 
sor of  leisure  shidies  and  director  of  the  Shaver's 
Creek  Environmental  Center. 

■  Patricia  J,  Buck  of  Uniondale,  a  University 
Scholar  majoring  in  psychology  in  the  CoUege  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  with  James  Martin,  associate  professor 
of  psychology. 

■  Theodore  Raymond  West  of  Camp  HiU,  a  Uni- 
versity Scholar  majoring  in  chemistry  in  the  College 
of  Science,  with  Ken  S.  Feldman,  associate  professor 
of  chemistry. 

■  Michael  John  Wilhelm  of  State  College,  a  Uni- 
versity Scholar  majoring  in  administration  of  justice 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  student  marshal  for  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (ROTO. 

Graduates,  parents  and  friends  planning  to  attend 
the  ceremorues  are  encouraged  to  park  in  the  Nittany 
Deck  near  the  Recreation  Building  for  the  10:30  a.m. 
ceremony  and  in  the  Eisenhower  Deck  for  the  Grad- 
uate School  ceremony  at  2  p.m. 


Obituaries 


Constance  E.  Einhouse,  environmen- 
tal health  worker,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center;  from  Feb.  4,  1974,  until 
her  retirement  Dec.  31, 1988;  died 
June  15  at  the  age  of  68. 

Ellwood  C.  McClellan,  elevator 
mechanic.  Office  of  the  Physical 
Plant:  from  Nov.  1, 1961,  until  his 
retirement  Feb.  19, 1981;  died  June  24 
at  the  age  of  76. 

Arthur  H.  Walters,  maintenance 
mechanic.  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices; from  Nov.  14, 1972,  until  his 
redremenl  Jan.  9, 1988;  died  May  19 
at  the  age  of  70. 

John  L.  Washington,  research  sup- 
port associate.  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center;  from  Nov.  1,  1985,  until  his 
death  June  1.  He  was  63. 

Jacqueline  M.  Wirth,  extension 
agent.  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences; from  April  1, 1976,  until  her 
retirement  Jan.  1, 1993;  died  May  23 
at  the  age  of  66. 


University  Hospital's  clinical  services  cited 
by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  magazine 


A  smvey  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  ranks  the  quality 
of  the  Hershey  facility  at  the 
top  of  a  national  list  of  more 
than  1,600  care  centers. 


Four  Clinical  Services  Cited  by  U.S.  Neius  &  World 
Report  University  Hospitals  has  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country  in  four  clinical  areas, 
according  to  a  survey  in  the  July  24  issue  of  U.S. 
Neivs  and  World  Report. 

In  12  specialties,  U.S.  News  ranked  the  top  40 
hospitals.  The  areas  cited  at  University  Hospitals 
are  cancer  (38th),  cardiology  (38th),  gastroenterolo- 
gy (39th),  and  urology  (33rd). 

In  its  sixth  annual  objective  ranking,  U.S.  News, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  (NORC),  assessed  hospital  care  for  the  12 


specialties.  No  other  publication  or  organization 
objectively  ranks  the  quality  of  hospitals  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  A  reputational  survey  was  used 
to  assess  four  other  specialties. 

NORC,  a  noted  social-science  research  group  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  mailed  confidential  ques- 
tionnaires to  a  geographic  cross  section  of  150 
board -certified  physicians  in  each  of  16  specialties 
for  a  total  of  2,400  physicians.  These  doctors  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  American  Medical 
Association's  database  of  AMA  members  and  non- 
members.  NORC  asked  the  physicians  to  name  the 
five  hospitals  they  consider  the  best  from  among  the 
nation's  1,631  tertiary  care  centers,  without  taking 
location  or  expense  into  account. 

To  determine  the  rankings,  U.S.  News  relied  on  a 
mathematical  model  designed  for  the  magazine  by 
NORC.  It  combines  three  years  of  U.S.  News  repu- 
tational surveys  and  two  years  of  death-rate  statis- 
tics published  by  the  federal  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  with  up  to  nine  categories  of  infor- 
mation related  to  quality,  such  as  the  ratio  of  regis- 
tered nurses  to  beds. 
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Spend  a  Summer  Day 

Prospective  students  and  their  families  wait  to  board  a  tour  bus  at  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  on  the  University  Park  Campus  during  the  Uni- 
versity's Spend  A  Summer  Day  visitation  program.  The  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  sponsored  the  four-day  event,  designed  to  give 
the  high-school  students  a  chance  to  learn  more  about  applying  for  admission  and  to  gather  information  about  all  aspects  of  life  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  annual  event  attracts  nearly  6,000  visitors  to  the  University  Park  Campus  over  the  course  of  the  program. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


University  may  get 
GIS  site  license 

University  Libraries  and  the 
Microcomputer  Order  Center  (MOO 
.ire  jointly  working  to  complete  an 
.igreemeni  with  the  Environmental 
Systems  Research  Institute  (ESRl)  to 
get  a  Geographic  Information  Systems 
(GIS)  software  site  license.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  arrangement,  faculty  and 
students  at  University  Park  will  have 
increased  access  to  most  ESRI  prod- 
ucts for  educational  and  research  pur- 
poses. 

This  arrangement  will  greatly 
increase  the  availability  of  CIS  tech- 
nology to  both  existing  and  potential 
users  at  Penn  State,  while  lowering  the 
overall  costs  for  the  University.  The 
general  terms  of  this  agreement  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

■  Reduced  costs  for  ESRI  software 
and  datasets. 

■  Software  and  documentation 
update. 

■  Technical  support. 

There  will  be  a  joint  briefing  by 
ESRI  and  involved  Penn  State  person- 
nel on  Aug.  22  from  1  to  3  p.m.  in  101 
Kern  Building  to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  agreement. 

All  current  and  future  users  of 
ESRI  software  are  encouraged  to 
attend. 

For  more  information  contact 
Todd  Bacastow  at  (814)  865-0141,  or 
by  e-mail  at  bacastow@gis.psu.edu. 


University  makes  extra  effort  to  house  freshmen 


Because  the  number  of  incoming  Penn  State 
freshmen  this  fall  is  at  a  six-year  high,  the  num- 
ber of  first-year  students  who  will  be  placed 
in  temporary  housing  at  the  University  Park  Cam- 
pus will  be  higher  than  normal.  But  Penn  State  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  ensure  that  those  stu- 
dents will  have  comfortable  quarters  and  a  good 
academic  experience  while  in  temporary  housing. 

Temporary  housing  students  are  typically, placed 
in  residence  hall  study  lounges,  where  they  have  fur- 
niture similar  to  that  of  other  residents  —  beds, 
desks  or  tables,  and  dressers  —  and  access  to  the 
same  kinds  of  services. 

"We're  doing  a  lot  of  work  to  make  sure  that  the 
students  have  everything  they  need,  including  extra 
phone  lines  and  data  connections  for  their  comput- 
ers," said  Tom  Gibson,  assistant  vice  president  for 
auxiliary  services,  which  includes  housing  and  food 
services.  "We're  also  doing  a  lot  of  extra  painting 
and  detail  work,  to  make  sure  the  rooms  are  just 
right." 

The  University  routinely  has  400  to  600  students 
in  temporary  housing  each  fall,  because  it  does  not 
put  students  on  a  waiting  list.  This  fall  the  number  of 
students  in  temporary  housing  could  be  more  than 
1,000. 

"We're  going  to  take  good  care  of  these  students," 
Mr,  Gibson  said.  "This  is  something  that  the  staff  is 
used  to  dealing  with.  Having  more  students  in  tem- 
porary housing  is  a  little  bit  of  a  challenge,  but  we 
have  the  space,  and  the  staff  will  do  everything  they 
can  to  make  the  situation  a  good  college  experience." 

The  temporary  housing  can  be  so  attractive,  Mr. 
Gibson  said,  that  when  the  number  of  students  in  a 
lounge  starts  to  decrease,  "people  fight  to  stay  there. 
They  don't  want  to  move:  they've  bonded  with  their 
roommates,  and  they  like  that  the  room  is  so  large, 
compared  to  the  normal  housing  space."  Also,  stu- 
dents in  temporary  housing  pay  a  reduced  rate  for 
their  housing. 


To  help  students  deal  with  the  temporary  hous- 
ing situation,  the  University  is  giving  its  resident 
assistants  (RAs)  special  training  on  helping  the  stu- 
dents get  along  with  their  roommates  in  a  temporary 
housing  situation,  offering  optional  programs  to  the 
students  living  in  temporary  housing  (including 
providing  them  with  a  "Roommate  Starter  Kit"  from 
the  Penn  State  Press),  working  hard  to  impress  on 
the  students  the  importance  of  security  issues,  mak- 
ing sure  that  adequate  study  facilities  are  available, 
and  regularly  providing  "goodies"  such  as  free  laun- 
dry tokens  and  free  microwave  popcorn. 

"We  try  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  an  unusual 
situation,  and  we  try  to  make  the  students'  stay  as 
pleasant  as  possible,"  said  Gail  Hurley,  director  of 
residence  life. 

To  temporarily  house  the  higher  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, the  University  will  probably  need  to  use 
lounges  in  more  residence  halls  and /or  increase  the 
numbers  of  students  in  each  lounge.  Also,  some 
RAs  —  who  usually  have  single  rooms  —  might  be 
assigned  roommates,  to  further  help  ease  higher 
need  for  housing. 

In  addition,  when  the  students  in  temporary 
housing  receive  regular  housing  assignments,  they'll 
need  to  pack  up  their  belongings  in  boxes,  but  Hous- 
ing Services  will  move  their  things  to  the  new  loca- 

This  year,  the  number  of  students  accepting 
admission  offers  to  the  University  Park  Campus  is 
16  percent  higher  than  last  year's,  according  to  John 
J.  Romano,  vice  provost  for  enrollment  management 
and  administration. 

In  a  recent  presentation  to  the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees,  Dr.  Romano  attributed  the  upswing  in 
acceptances  to  the  many  collaborative  efforts  involv- 
ing University  campuses,  colleges  and  the  central 
admissions  and  student  aid  offices. 

"The  bottom  line  is,  the  'yield'  —  how  many  stu- 
dents accepted  offers  of  admission  —  is  much  high- 


er than  it  was  a  year  ago,"  said  Geoff  Harford,  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  admissions  services  and  evalu- 
ation. "Over  the  past  year  we  have  expanded  our 
outreach  efforts  to  prospective  students,  to  try  to 
get  the  yield  to  go  up.  But  there  was  no  way  to  pre- 
dict that  the  number  of  students  accepting  would 
be  so  much  higher  than  in  previous  years." 

In  recent  years,  the  yield  has  improved,  but  not 
at  the  significant  rate  experienced  this  year.  It's 
impossible  to  say  if  this  year's  high  rate  of  increase 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  trend,  Mr.  Harford 
said.  "But  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  be 
very  mindful  of  this  year's  experience  as  accep- 
tances start  to  come  in  next  year,"  he  said. 

The  changes  for  the  upcoming  year  also  extend 
to  quality  issues.  For  example,  among  University 
Park  offers,  there  has  been  a  20  percent  increase 
in  applicants  with  combined  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  scores  of  1,300  or  higher. 

The  increased  number  of  first-year  students 
an  impact  on  general  education 
.  English  15,  a  required  composition 
course,  and  other  introductory  courses  in  subjects 
such  as  math  and  chemistry.  But  the  University 
will  handle  the  increased  demands  by  making 
reassignments  and  if  necessary  by  hiring  addi- 
tional instructors. 

"We  are  working  closely  with  departments 
across  the  University  to  make  sure  that  incoming 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  the 
classes  they  need,"  said  John  Cahir,  vice  provost 
and  dean  of  undergraduate  education. 

The  Registrar's  office  has  maintained  daily 
contact  with  advisers  in  the  colleges,  informing 
them  of  the  enrollment  in  the  most  demanded 
freshman  courses.  "They've  been  adding  many 
classes  and  additional  sections,  to  be  responsive 
to  the  large  group  of  new  freshmen  that  is  com- 
ing," said  J.  James  Wager,  University  Registrar. 
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Awards 


Three  Worthington  Scranton  faculty  honored 


Jeffrey  R.  Mallas 


Three  Penn  Stale  Wor- 
thington Scranton 
Campus  faculty  mem- 
bers have  received 
awards  for  outstand- 
ing service,  scholarship 
and  teaching. 

Jeffrey  R- Mallas, 
campus  supervisor  of 
athletic  recreational 
operations,  was  award- 
ed the  1995  Gertrude 
Hawk  Chocolates,  Inc. 
Award,  instituted  in 
1979,  for  outstanding 
performance  and  ser- 


lar  activities  and  service  to  the  community; 

Norbert  J.  Mayr,  associate  professor  of  history, 
received  the  1995  Pharmakon  Laboratories  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Scholarship.  The  award,  estabhshed  in 
1988  by  Richard  and  Sally  Matthews,  recognizes  out- 
standing performance  in  scholarship  and  researdi;  and 

Paul  J.  Perrone,  instructor  in  English,  was  recog- 
nized for  his  teaching  abilities  with  the  1995  campus 
Advisory  Board  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

Mr.  Mallas,  who  joined  the  campus  staff  in  1981, 
coordinates  campus  sports  programs  and  the  use  of 
campus  athletic  facilities.  In  addition,  he  teaches  exer- 
cise activity  classes  and  coaches  the  men's  soccer  and 
baseball  teams.  Under  his  leadership,  the  campus 
captured  the  1990  Commonwealth  Campus  Athletic 
Conference  soccer  championship.  That  same  year,  he 


was  named  the  confer- 
ence's Soccer  Coach  of 
the  Year. 

An  active  niembt- 
of  the  Greater  Scrant  i 
Area  Penn  State  Chij. 
ter,  Mr.  Mallas  initiat 
ed  the  local  chapter  s 
Fall  Recognition  Night 
.  past  preside 


and 


the 


chapter's    board    of 
directors,  and  its  ath 
letic  awards  and  schol 
arship  committees.  He 
holds  a  bachelor  of  sci-    ^,     ^    _.  .  .. 
ence  degree  from  Penn    Norbert  J.  fWayr 
State  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  a  master's  degree  in  physical  education 
from  East  Stroudsburg  University. 

Dr.  Mayr,  who  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty  in  1989, 
is  the  recipient  of  two  Fulbright  grants,  was  appointed 
a  Distinguished  Research  Fellow  at  Cornell  University, 
and  received  the  1991  Ken  Forster  Undergraduate 
Teaching  and  Faculty  Development  Award  and  the 
1991  Gertrude  Hawk  Chocolates,  Inc.  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service.  In  1993,  he  received  the  campus 
Advisory  Board  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

He  is  co-director  of  the  Campus  Honors  Program 
and  serves  on  numerous  campus  and  University  com- 
mittees. Dr.  Mayr  earned  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  history  from  Fayetteville  State  University  and  holds 
both  his  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  history  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Paul  J.  Perrone 


Dr.  Mayr  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Bavar- 
ian Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, the  American 
Historical  Association 
and  the  German  Stud- 
ies Association  and  the 
History  of  Education 
Society. 

Mr.  Perrone,  who 
has  taught  several 
courses  at  the  campus 
since  1971,  has  served 
as  assistant  to  the  cam- 
pus executive  officer, 
director  of  the  cam- 
pus's Word  Processing 

Center,  coordinator  of  the  extended  general  arts  and 
sciences  degree  program  and  campus  coordinator  of 
the  Department  of  English. 

In  addition,  he  chairs  the  campus  scholarship  and 
discipline  policy  committees,  and  serves  as  a  member 
of  numerous  other  committees  and  task  forces.  Mr. 
Perrone  is  the  1992  recipient  of  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Award  for  Outstanding  Teaching,  a  Univer- 
sity-wide honor  recognizing  dedication,  innovation 
and  expertise  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Perrone  earned  both  his  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  English  from  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton. He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  from  1963 
until  1965  and  was  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve, 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 


Distinguished  educator  named 


James  Mortensen,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  associate  dean  of 
Resident  Education  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  has  received  the 
Distinguished  Educator  Award  from  the 
National  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Teachers  of  Agriculture  (NACTA). 

Dr.  Mortensen,  serving  a  two-year 
term  as  international  president  of 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the  honor  society 
of  agriculture,  was  recognized  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  teaching  and  advising 
through  a  series  of  faculty  development 
workshops  and  his  work  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Governor's  School  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

In  1992-93,  Dr.  Mortensen  served  as 

Penn  College  earns 

Publications  produced  by  Pennsylva- 
nia College  of  Technology's  College 
Information  and  Community  Relations 
Office  have  earned  APEX  (Awards  for 
Publication  Excellence)  recognition. 
APEX  awards,  based  on  excellence  in 
graphic  design,  editorial  content  and 
the  success  of  the  entry  in  achieving 
overall  communications  effectiveness 
and  excellence,  recognizes  national 
excellence  in  publications  work  by 
professional  communicators. 

A  total  of  3,592  competition  entries 
were  received  from  throughout  the 
country.  Penn  College  was  recognized 
in  the  Total  Publication  Programs  cat- 
egory for  a  package  of  recruitment 
materials,   including   three  search 


chair  of  the  Academic  Programs  Section 
for  the  Board  on  Agriculture  NASAL- 
GC.  He  was  a  Fulbright  Professor  to 
Nigeria,  1982-83,  a  member  of  Penn 
State's  cooperative  education  project  in 
Venezuela,  has  served  on  the  interna- 
tional programs  committee,  publications 
committee,  book  review  board  and 
teaching  awards  committee  for  NACTA. 
He  is  a  recipient  of  an  outstanding  ser- 
vice award  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agricul- 
ture and  from  Gamma  Sigma  Delta. 

Dr.  Mort:ensen  received  his  B.S.  in 
1964  from  North  Dakota  Slate  Universi- 
ty, his  M.Ed  in  1969  from  Colorado  State 
University  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1973  from 
Penn  State. 

APEX  recognition 

pieces,  a  view  book,  catalog  and  cam- 
pus tour  guide. 

The  college's  Information  and 
Community  Relations  Department  is 
headed  by  Elaine  J.  Lambert.  Others 
on  the  staff  include:  Harold  "Chuck" 
Brown,  manager  of  in-plant  produc- 
tion; Lisa  R.  Engel,  communications 
assistant;  Raymond  J.  Fischer  Jr.,  pro- 
ducrion  printer;  Donald  K.  Hunter 
Jr.,  printing/bindery  helper;  Heidi  V. 
Mack,  graphic  artist /designer;  Cindy 
D.  Meixel,  staff  writer/ photographer; 
Josephine  S.  Taylor,  secretary;  and 
K.  Park  Williams,  production  printer. 
Also  assisting  in  the  development  of 
the  materials  were  staff  in  the  college's 
admissions  and  student  services 
departments. 


Olympic  Committee  salutes  professor 


The  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee has  honored  John  A.  Lucas, 
professor  of  exercise  and  sport  sci- 
ence, with  the  Olympic  Order. 

The  highest  honor  that  the  IOC 
can  bestow  was  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  30  years  of  volunteer 
work  as  an  Olympic  archivist,  his- 
torian, and  lecturer. 


IOC  President  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch  will  present  Mr.  Lucas 
with  a  gold  medallion  in  August  in 
Atlanta,  site  of  the  1996  Summer 
Olympics. 

Filmmaker  Bud  Greenspan  was 
the  last  American  to  receive 
Olympic  Order;  he  was  honored  in 
1990. 


Agway  lauds  associate  professor 


Lorraine  M.  Sordillo,  associate 
professor  of  veterinary  science,  has 
received  the  1995  "Young  Scientist 
Award"  from  Agway  Inc.  in  recog- 
nition of  her  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  research. 

In  the  past.  Dr.  Sordiilo's 
research  has  focused  on  the  study 
of  the  physiology  and  morphology 
of  the  glands  of  dairy  cattle  dur- 
ing lactogenesis  Recently,  her 
research  has  investigated 
pathogens  found  in  mastitis  in 
dairy  cows  and  potential  protec- 
tion against  the  infection  of  their 
mammary  glands. 

This  information  could  have 
important  application  in  the 
design  of  future  mastitis  vaccines. 

Dr.  Sordillo,  who  has  published 
more  than  40  articles  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals,  has  also  written 
five  book  chapters  and  is  an  active 


member  of  ADSA,  the  National 
Mastitis  Council,  Mammary  Gland 
Physiology  and  Pathology  Society 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Veterinary  Immunologists. 

In  addition,  she  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  journal  of 
Dairy  Science. 

Dr.  Sordillo  earned  her  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  in  1981,  her 
master's  degree  in  1984  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and 
her  doctorate  in  1987  from 
Louisiana  State  University. 

She  was  a  postdoctoral  research 
associate  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  1988  to  1992 
served  as  a  research  scientist  in  the 
Immunology  Group  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Infectious  Disease  Organiza- 
tion at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 
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Black  light  may  be  key  to  future 
of  electrical  engineering  applications 


Ultraviolet  or  black 
light  set  the  mood 
during  the  1960s, 
but  during  the  1990s  it 
may  control  space  robots 
and  micro  machines,  and 
transfer  information  in 
telephones  and  optical 
computers. 

These  devices  will  con- 
tain components  made  of 
materials  like  PLZT  —  a 
combination  of  lead,  lan- 
thanum, zirconium  and 
titanium  that  is  sensitive 
to  ultraviolet  radiation. 
PLZT  is  both  photovoltaic 
—  producing  electricity 
from  light  —  and  piezo- 
electric —  creating  motion 
from  electricity.  This 
combination  of  properties, 
called  photostriction, 
allows  materials  to  move 
when  illuminated.  It  has 
applications  including 
remote  switches,  relays, 
sound  generators  and 
micro  machines  such  as 
robots  and  micromotors. 
"The  Japanese  electri- 
cal industry  asked  us 
about  a  photostrictive 
switch  for  use  in  large 
generating  plants,"  Kenji 
Uchino,  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  said. 
"Frequent  electrical 
storms  cause  arcing  of 
existing  switches,  inad- 
vertently shutting  down 
entire  plants.  The  opera- 
tors would  like  a  system 
that  is  physically  separat- 
ed from  the  generating 
plant." 

A  light-activated  sys- 
tem would  fit  such  a  bill. 

Another  possible 
application  is  in  scanning 
tunneling  or  electron 
microscopes  where  the 
specimen  is  placed  on  a 
stage  in  high  vacuum.  To 
move  specimens,  investi- 
gators currently  either 
shut  down  the  system  or 
penetrate  the  vacuum 
chamber  with  an  electric 
lead  to  power  positioning 
equipment.  Dr.  Uchino, 
who  is  director  of  the 
International  Center  for 
Actuators  and  Transduc- 
ers at  the  Intercollege 
Materials  Research  Labo- 
ratory, suggests  that  a 
properly  built  platform  of 
PLZT  could  be  moved  in 
the  vacuum  by  shining 
light  from  outside,  with- 


Kenji  Uchino,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  has  made  a 
tiny,  two-legged  stand  that  slowly  walks  when  illuminated. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Dr.  Uchino  believes  that 
to  have  photostriction,  the 
crystal  lattice  of  the  mate- 
rial must  have  an  uneven 
structure  and  be  impure. 
Pure  crystals  produce  so 
little  current  that  it  is 

The  impurities  in  the 
crystal  structure  provide 
the  electron  and  the 
uneven  structure  allows 
that  electron,  when  excit- 
ed, to  not  only  increase  in 
energy,  but  also  move 
slightly.  It  is  this  move- 
ment that  creates  the  high 
voltage  and  low  current. 

However,  if  the  elec- 
tron in  one  crystal  moves 
to  the  right  and  the  next 
one  moves  to  the  left, 
there  will  be  no  effect.  To 
overcome  this,  the  poly- 
crystalline  materials  must 
be  polarized. 


out  breaching  the  seal. 

Dr.  Uchino  has  already 
created  a  two-legged 
stand  that  very  slowly 
walks  when  illuminated. 

"In  PLZT,  we  have  a 
large  electric  voltage  cre- 
ated by  ultraviolet  illumi- 
nation, but  the  current  is 
very  low,"  Dr.  Uchino 
said.  "Unlike  materials 
used  for  solar  batteries, 
PLZT's  electrical  proper- 
ties are  unsuitable  for 
electricity  production. 
The  10  kilovolts  created 
by  10  millimeters  of  PLZT 
creates  a  spark  or  motion 
through  piezoelectricity, 
but  is  harmless  because  of 
the  small  current  and  will 
not  light  even  the  tiniest 
bulb." 

Researchers  are  not 
certain  what  causes  this 
bulk  photovoltaic  effect. 


Shining  ultraviolet 
light  on  PLZT  will  not 
make  the  material  move 
greatly.  A  complex 
arrangement  of  paired 
wafers  is  needed  to  mag- 
nify the  displacement. 
Two  very  thin  layers  of 
PLZT  are  bonded  together 
with  opposing  polariza- 
tion directions  and  con- 
ducting material  connect- 
ing the  edges.  Light 

,itcs  expansion  and  an 
electric  field  that  goes 
through  the  conducting 
material  is  applied  on  the 
second  layer.  The  voltage, 
up  to  10  kilovolts,  triggers 
the  piezoelectric  effect  in 
the  second  layer,  which 
contracts  and  bends  the 
entire  double-wafer. 

Unfortunately,  when 
the  illumination  is  shut 
off,  it  can  take  several 
minutes  for  the  material 
to  return  to  its  original 
shape.  In  order  to  have  a 
quick-response  system 
such  as  a  resettable  switch 
or  a  tiny  walking  device, 
the  second  wafer  must  be 
illuminated  to  cause  the 
shape  to  change  in  the 
other  direction. 

With  this  arrangement, 
response  time  improves  to 
one  or  two  seconds.   Early 
experiments  with  other 
materials  produced  times 
measured  in  hours,  indi- 
cating that  great  strides 
have  already  been  made. 

"In  some  applications, 
this  response  speed  is 
apparently  acceptable," 
Dr.  Uchino  said.   "The 
Japanese  power  station 
interested  in  switches  did 
not  find  the  response  time 
a  problem." 

One  problem  for  PLZT 
and  similar  materials  is 
that  above  certain  temper- 
atures, the  crystals 
become  symmetrical  and 
the  photo  effect  disap- 
pears. 

"While  we  have  now 
realized  the  feasibility  of 
photostrictive  materials, 
the  energy  level  is  still 
low,"  Dr.  Uchino  said. 

Researchers  also  plan 
to  investigate  more  effi- 
cient materials. 

—  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
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Farm 
easement 
program 
working 


Pennsylvania  is  succeeding  in  its 
efforts  to  preserve  farmland  by 
purchasing  development  rights  from 
farmers,  suggests  a  survey  conducted' 
by  researchers  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Rural  sociologist  Stan  Lembeck, 
agricultural  economist  Timothy 
Kelsey  and  agriculhjral  law  specialist 
John  Becker  surveyed  161  Pennsylva- 
nia farmers  who  sold  development 
rights  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  statewide  farmland  preservation 
program, 

"We  wanted  to  learn  who  partici- 
pated and  why,  and  begin  to  assess 
whether  the  program  was  meeting  its 
preservation  goals,"  Mr.  Lembeck 
said.  Pennsylvania  began  purchasing 
easements  in  1989,  and  so  far  has  pur- 
chased more  than  530  easements 
totaling  more  than  66,500  acres  in  30 
counties. 

More  than  half  of  survey  respon- 
dents said  they  sold  the  easements  to 
preserve  farming  and  keep  the  farm 
in  the  family.  Other  reasons  included 
a  need  for  cash  to  reduce  debt  and  a 
desire  to  stop  development. 

Genetics,  iron  linked  to 
aluminum  absorption 

Genetics  and  iron  deficiency  influ- 
ence the  buildup  of  aluminum  in 
the  brains  of  mice,  a  University  study 
indicates. 

The  study  may  help  researchers 
who  still  don't  know  why  people 
exposed  to  aluminum  accumulate  the 
metal  in  their  brains  at  different  rates, 
sometimes  to  toxic  levels. 

"There's  a  body  of  scientific  work 
that  says  aluminum  is  toxic  in  the  body 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  when 
it  gets  in  the  brain,"  Gary  Fosmire, 
associate  professor  of  nutrition,  said. 
Dr.  Fosmire  conducted  the  study  with 
Greg  Becker,  a  graduate  researcher. 

Because  the  body  handles  iron  and 
aluminum  similarly,  an  iron  deficien- 
cy can  lead  to  increased  absorption  of 
aluminum,  Dr.  Fosmire  said.  He  said 
the  research  also  illustrates  the  com- 
plex link  between  genetics,  such  as  a 
predisposition  to  aluminum  toxicity, 
and  the  environment,  such  as  an 
exposure  to  high  levels  of  the  metal. 
Most  research  focuses  on  either  genet- 
ics or  the  environment,  but  not  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  he  said. 

People  are  exposed  to  aluminum 
daily  in  products  ranging  from  pots 
and  pans  to  anti-perspirants. 
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Search  committee 
formed  to  find 
director  of  CABS 

lames  Farr,  professor  of  psychology 
and  interim  director  of  the  Center  for 
Applied  Behavior  Sciences  (CABS), 
has  been  named  chair  of  a  1 0-member 
search  committee  for  the  position  of 
Cabs  director. 

Other  committee  members, 
appointed  by  William  D.  Taylor, 
Intercollege  Research  Programs  direc- 
tor, are: 

Paul  Clark,  associate  professor  of 
labor  studies  and  industrial  relations; 
David  Day,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology; David  Eggebeen,  associate 
professor  of  human  development  and 
family  studies;  Rick  Jacobs,  associate 
professor  of  psychology;  William 
Larry  Kenney,  professor  of  applied 
physiology;  Raymond  Lombra,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  associate  dean 
for  research  and  graduate  studies.  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Melvin  Mark, 
professor  of  psychology;  Scott  Snell, 
associate  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration; and  Charles  Snow,  professor 
of  business  administration. 

CABS  is  a  multidisciplinary 
research  unit  in  the  behavioral,  social, 
life  and  physical  sciences,  engineering, 
and  the  arts  and  humanities.  Its  pri- 
mary mission  is  the  application  of 
knowledge  about  human  behavior  to 
the  solution  of  organizational  prob- 

Duties  of  the  director  include  man- 
aging all  CABS  activities;  securing 
grant  and  contract  funding;  and  col- 
laborating with  other  IRP  units  in 
research  planning  and  activities.  It  is 
also  anticipated  that  the  CABS  direc- 
tor would  have  an  academic  appoint- 
ment in  an  appropriate  university 
department. 

Candidates  should  have  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  or  related  discipline  with 
an  emphasis  on  appUed  aspects,  such 
as  represented  in  industrial/organiza- 
tional psychology,  tests  and  measure- 
ment or  human  factors /engineering 
psychology;  a  history  of  successful 
grant  and  contract  support;  and  a  pub- 
lication record  consistent  with  a  senior 
faculty  appointment.  Experience  in 
multiple  project  management  and 
research  administration  is  highly 
desirable. 

Deadline  for  applications  and 
nominations  is  Dec.  1,  or  until  quali- 
fied candidates  are  identified.  Please 
send  resumes  to:  William  D.  Taylor, 
IRP  Director,  205  Kern  Graduate 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 


For  the  Record 

In  the  promotions  listing  on  page  9 
of  the  July  20  issue  of  Intercom,  the 
promotion  of  Teresa  Kieniewicz- 
Badzian  was  listed  incorrectly.  Her 
proper  title  is  senior  research  assis- 
tant. 


...  And  action! 

Tom  Keiler.  president  ot  Filmspace  Inc.,  directs  his  crew  in  front  of  Pattee  Library  on  the  University  Park  Campus  while  filming  a  promotional 
spot  for  the  Universily  The  spot  will  air  during  nationally  televised  Penn  State  football  games  this  fall. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieo 

Spots  capture  Penn  State  pride 


It  wasn't  a  major  Hollywood  produc- 
tion, but  it  came  close. 

What  you  may  have  witnessed  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  recently 
was  filming  for  the  latest  round  of 
Penn  State  halftime  spots  —  spots 
that  could  be  viewed  by  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  across  the  country 
beginning  this  fall. 

When  Coach  Joe  Paterno's 
charges  kick  off  their  season  opener 
against  Texas  Tech  on  Sept.  9,  not 
only  will  95,000  fans  be  on  hand  in 
Beaver  Stadium  to  witness  what  they 
hope  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Nittany  Lions'  17-game  winning 
streak,  but  so  will  millions  of  viewers 
watching  the  game  on  ABC  Televi- 

As  part  of  this  broadcast  package, 
Penn  State  is  given  free  air  time  to 
use  for  a  public  service  announce- 


ment or  message  about  the  Universi- 
ty. The  spots,  produced  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation and  shot  by  Filmspace  Inc., 
are  30  seconds  long  and  will  air  on 
major  television  networks  during 
select  Nittany  Lion  football  games 
this  fall.  The  theme  for  the  series  is 
"Get  There." 

"This  is  a  wonderful  and  invalu- 
able opportunity  for  Penn  State  to 
put  its  best  foot  forward  for  millions 
of  viewers  across  the  country," 
Melisande  McCrae,  manager  of  the 
University's  electronic  media  pro- 
duction and  promotion,  said.  "For  a 
relatively  small  investment  of  Uni- 
versity funds  for  production  costs, 
we  are  able  to  tell  people  around  the 
country  about  the  unique  research 
taking  place  here  and  the  great  facul- 
ty and  students  at  Penn  State." 


The  spots  feature  four  under- 
aduate  students:  Catherine  Cifer- 
,  an  art  history/ medieval  studies 


a]or 


David    Gr. 


ajor;  Teresa  Carmody,  an  engineer- 
ing science  and  mechanics  major; 
and  Bruce  Booth,  a  biochemistry 
major.  The  students  inspire  and  chal- 
lenge the  viewers  to  pursue  their 
dreams,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
show  them  how  Penn  State  can  help 
them  "Get  There." 

Penn  State  alumnus  Tom  Keiter, 
president  of  Filmspace  Inc.,  has 
helped  Penn  State  "Get  There"  by 
producing  these  quality  television 
spots  for  the  University. 

"Tom  is  going  far  above  and 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
produce  spots  that  will  show  his 
alma  mater  in  the  best  possible 
light,"  Ms.  McCrae  said. 


pennState 
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